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Eighty-seventh Session — 1 920=2 1 . 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

By the President, John W. Simpson, Membre Corr. de I’lnstitut de France. 
Delivered at the General Meeting, 1st November 1920. 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — Twelve months ago — at the opening of our first session 
after the conclusion of Peace ivith Germany — it was my privilege to direct your attention to the 
qualifications of the Architect, with especial reference to certain aspects of a mental training which 
should render his services valuable to the State during a period of reconstruction. That since that 
time we have observed little recognition of the profitable asset the nation possesses in its architects 
will not greatly surprise you. When the Sower went forth to sow, some seeds fell by the wayside of 
Indifference ; some fell on Political stony places where, having no deepness of Voting earth, they 
withered away ; others among thorns of Vested Interest, which sprang up and choked them ; only a 
proportion fell into the good ground of an intelhgent audience ! Yet the grain was of right quality, 
and the Sower’s duty was to sow it. “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” says the Parable. 

To-night I propose to follow my panegyric of the Architect’s vocation with a word of good cheer 
as to the progress of the art he practises. That all is well at the moment I would not assert (it never 
was !) ; we are at one of the many difficult places in the age-long road of art we are building, in con- 
tinuation of the work our fathers began at the world’s foundation. There are many to tell us (there 
always were !) that what we do is by far inferior to what was done in the eighteenth, the fourteenth, 
in any century you please before or after the birth of Christ ; that our case is desperate, since, in their 
opinion, we have lost direction. Well, it is not given us to see ahead ; we can only range our course 
by the upstanding stones behind us. But if we step aside to the high hill^called ” Clear,” and look 
through the Shepherd’s Perfpective-Glafs, we shall see that the track, though devious, trends always 
upward ; we may even, as did Bunyan’s Pilgrims, discern something hke the Gate, some of the Glory, 
of the Ccelestial City to which it leads. Nor shall we fail to note that, while the work nearest our eye 
is intact and varies much in quality, most of that in the distant past has crumbled away, and only 
the best of its time remains. 

The survey, I think, need not discourage us. It shows us art inimitably long, our lives too short 
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to achieve very much, either good or bad. If, then, we only maintain the standard of what has gone we 
have done well ; if we can advance it by the thickness of a hnger-tiail we rank with the great Ma';ters 
of all time. 

I am not one of those who have a quarrel with critics. " The bmiuess of the tlfipositiou is to 
opfiose," said Eandolfdi t’hurehill, and criticism is the proper fimction of the critic. The work. t(jo, 
of all creative artists is overt and published, be the publication world-wide or inconsiderable ; but, 
while that of the painter or the sculptor may be, for the most part, avoided by those who have no 
liking for it, there is no escaping from areliitecture. It frame.s our daily life ; whether we will or no 
we must look upon it, and submit for good or ill to the mental impressions it evokes. The public, 
therefore, as well as the technician, may rightly remonstrate if the arcliitect compels them to imjdeasing 
surroundings ; and the critic's duty, a very important one, is to represent and express the views of 
cultivated folk upon work they cannot choose but see. But the artist, on liis side, may justlv demand 
that the building which embodies his experience, knowledge, and skill in design, shall be judged by 
men competent to understand the laws of its structure, to appreciate its qualities of proportion, scale, 
and, above all, of fitness for its purpose. In other words, a critic should be thoroughly instructed in 
the technics of the work he undertakes to judge, so that he may rightly inform the public, whose 
education he assumes, and stimulate the artist by sound comparisons. " How difficult his duty is, 
and how ill it is performed for the most part,"’ says Addington Syiuonds, “ none knows better than one 
who has attempted to discharge it in a sincere and modest spirit.’’ 

Incompetent criticism, like any other public duty ill performed, has evil results. Pert-istent 
defireciation of contemporary and recent art is, in great measure, responsible for revolutionary efforts 
to break away altogether from the pa^t. to find a new, and short, road to aesthetic expression. Exas- 
perated by incessant taunts, unbalanced minds are stampeded from the quiet fields of honest studv 
into the frantic eccentricities which, now and again, astonish us — and vanish into oblivion. The 
classic track is no easy one, they are told it leads nowhere, and lack the faith to follow it to fruition. 
Architecture has been, perhaps, le-s disturbed by the clamour than the sister-arts ; its solid ballast of 
utility has steadied it ; but architects, too, are disquieted by demands for originality, for a “ national 
style," ]>y a-i'ertit)ns that " the old was better," by accusations of being mere copyists. We need 
not take the outcry too seriously ; we remember how iloliere's satires exposed the ill-informed carping 
of his day ; how, a hundre<l w-ars later, Batteux the Academician groaned over the decadence of the 
eighteenth century. “ It would .ippear,” he writes, “ that in the olden time true Taste was achieved 
without (‘ff'ort, while to u.- Moderns it comes only by an accident. The Ancients whose remains we 
know, led, as it were, iiy the hand of hai)py Inspiration, trod without fear or faltering the narrow path 
where we can hardly kee[i our footing.’’ * 

The parallel lies equally in literature. Pepys, an enthusiastic and intelligent playgoer, saw 
Shakespeare’s plays, written some fifty years before, and thought mighty little of them. Having 
read OfheUo it seemed to him but a mean thing,’’ Twelfth Nvjht he thinks " but a silly play, one ol 
the meanest I ever saw on the stage, ' A Midsummer Night's Dream is for him " the most insipid, 
ridiculous play that ever I saw, ' while Romeo and Juliet is condemned as “ the worst I c‘ver heard in 
my life.” 

The middle period of the nineteenth century is still the common quarry of aesthetic hawks, but the 
work of its earlier years is now discovered to be better than was supposed: Gower Street, built in iHfifi.is 
no longer the type of the unlovely. Let us hear what Heine, an accomplished critic and admirer of 
London, who was here at the time, thought of its architecture. “ These houses of brick,” he writes in his 
Engli.Ji Fragments, “ become of a uniform brown oli ve colour ; they are all of the same style of building, 

* Ch. Battpux. dc r.teadpmie Fram.aist, L< -■ liimix-Arti redmts d vn Mewc I’riiicii>o (Paris, 174(j). 
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generally two or three windows wide, three storeys high, with small red tiles above which remind 
one of newly extracted bleeding teeth ; the broad and accurately aligned streets seem to be bordered 
by endlessly long barracks. Kich speculators, to meet the demand, build wholesale entire streets of 
these dwellings, which they retail singly. At the west end, where the more aristocratic and less- 
occupied world lives, this uniformity is still more dominant : here there are very long and broad 
streets, where all the houses are as large as palaces, outwardly anything but distinguished, unless we 
except the fact that in these, as in all the better-class of houses in London, the windows of the tir^t 
storey are adorned with iron-barred balconies, and on the ground floor there is also a black raihng, 
protecting the entrance to certain cellar apartments buried in the earth. In this part of the city are 
also great squares, where rows of houses, like those already described, form a quadrangle.’’ 

It is no new thing, this eulogy of the past and disparagement of the present. We may doubt if 
any artist is justly appreciated till long after he is beyond the reach of praise or blame ; some may be 
overrated, others are certainly underrated, " the idols of past generations crumble suddenly to dust, 
while the despised and rejected are hfted to pinnacles of glory.” * This is most true of architecture, 
for it is the mirror of our own life, and the reflection is too clear to be flattering. 

* 

* * 

Ily Address must necessarily, I fear, be deemed illogical. An artist must be convinced of the 
rightness of his own work, for without faith is no enthusiasm : a doubter can never achieve a great 
creation. If, then, he can so detach himself from conviction as to be able to compare the work of 
dead Masters with his own. to survey dispassionately the past and present, he is no artist, and has no 
more claim to attention than the casual layman ! The syllogism is irresistible ; I offer you my thoughts : 
you will form your own conclusions. For my part, I shall prudently evade the consequence of the 
argument and make no reference to the work of living men. 

In determining the merit of modern architectural work there are certain actualities to be taken 
into account, if we are to arrive at a true Judgment. To these, as it seems to me, sufficient attention 
is not given by those — whether technicians or lay-writers — who attempt to define the quahty of recent 
design in relation to the standards bequeathed by the great ancestors of our calling. If I submit for 
your consideration some of these controlling facts, it is not by way of excuse for shortcomings, but in 
order to establish — what I believe to be the truth — that architecture in this country is by no means 
decadent : is, on the contrary, healthy, vigorous, and true to the immortal principles of our art. 

Traditional education in design during the second half of the nineteenth century was disturbed — 
one might say bewildered — bya deluge of illustrated books and periodicals due toimproved andcheapened 
processes of photograph}'. The student, instead of having to select and make his own drawings of a chosen 
subject, thus found at his disposal a heterogeneous massof information about buildings in every country 
and style. Though incomplete — presenting selected aspects only, of compositions which need plan, 
elevation, and section to reveal their true meaning ; and prone to emphasise the picturesque, rather 
than the greater qualities of our art — the material supplied was for the most part good of its kind, 
and we owe to photography many really valuable works of reference. The trouble was not so much 
the (piality, as the sudden profusion of varied suggestions, confusing to the receptive mind, overtaxing 
its capacity for absorption and digestion. In effect, we have lived through an age which has collected 
a vast deal of new knowledge, some superficial, but on the whole profitable. Our fathers hardly strayed 
outside the classic groves of Greece and Borne, save for excursions into the field of Italian Renaissance, 
a passing glance at its French manifestation, and perhaps a somewhat inappreciative survey of the 
Gothic cathedrals. We, cheaper and easier travel abetting, have had spread before us an architectural 
panorama of the whole world through seven thousand years of time — Egypt, Crete, China, Japan, 
Mexico, India, to say nothing of Spain and the less-visited parts of Europe. The consequence of such 

♦ Addingtcin Synioiids, On Some Princi plen of Cntici'HH. 
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an accumulation of new material may recall to you Stevenson's story of the Old Edinburgh grocer. 
This worthy had excited remark by buying up all the small, odd lots at a great wine sale. A curious 
neighbour called some time after to enquire what use he could have for such material. He was shown 
a great cask where all the hquors from humble Medoc to imperial Tokay were fermenting together. 
“ And what,” he asked, “ will you call this '? ’’ ” I'm no very sure,” replied the grocer, “ but I think 

it’s going to be port ! ” In our case the result ma\q or may not, be something equally unexpected, 
but we see already a wider view prevailing of what constitutes tradition, a shedding of prejudice, and 
much experimental reproduction of exotic work ; tentative efforts to tind seemly clothing for new 
needs, to which neither toga, trunk-hose, nor periwig, can be suitably adapted. 

These ” new needs ” form perhaps the chief reason for the change from what was deemed tradi- 
tional design. Educational and commercial requirements, for example, have altered materially since 
our boyhood, and have to be frankly recognised and provided for. The plate-glass shop window has 
become an essential element in street design, and we can see already in progress the transition from a 
monumental ordinance, with its lower storey removed — leaving the stately superstructure in the air — 
to a hght pier-treatment carrying an appropriate surface over. With modem systems of construction 
there should be no difficulty in treating the lower storey as a void, instead of as a solid: but the Italian 
or French palace motive must be abandoned. The great perpendicular windows of York, Beverley, 
or Gloucester, and those superb arched and traeeried canopies where mass increases upward, oft'er 
fertile suggestions for steel-frame treatment. 

Another and most important factor in contemporary design is Hygiene. We are still boggling 
at soil, waste, and ventilating pipes ; deliberately omitting them from our elevations, and letting 
the sanitary engineer carry them as he can, sprawling over our piers, cornices, and roofs, where 
they are not shamefully buried in the walls. But the apartments to which they pertain have 
perforce to be considered, and fenestration becomes a difficult matter; we may no longer plan majestic 
ranges of window, behind which bathrooms, sinks, and sanitary needs are left to be contrived as best 
they may. Health authorities fix the area of our windows, settle their height with relation to the 
ceiling, and (very properly) take no account of a predilection for unbroken wall-space, or of a desire 
to build according to the tradition of our forefathers ; in which. I may observe, external fire-escape 
stairs found no place. Inside the building similar questions arise. Staircases must be enclosed, to 
the destruction of delightful vistas ; elevators, incongruous to Renaissance motives, are wanted ; 
immense conglomerations of pipes, tubes, and wires must be laid out, and planned in shafts where they 
can be reached for repair ; light and ventilation take precedence of suggestive my»terv, and the effect 
on plan and decoration is revolutionary. 

It is useless to cry after the traditions of past days ; our problems are altered, and we have to solve 
them in our own way. Naturally, the change is not yet complete. Fragments of old, beloved formulae 
still cling to us — not only architectural ; railways have existed for a century, yet there are still in use 
carriages which retain the lines of a stage-coach ; the motor-ear has long been common, and, as Wells 
once said, “ before each still trots the ghost of a horse.” 

♦ 

* * 

It 13 needless to prolong a recital of the innumerable new conditions, materially affecting design, 
under which we work ; the mere suggestion will bring them crowding to your inind."^ There is”anotLr 
point to consider when we try to measure the art of to-day with that of the past. It is extremely 
difficult to estimate the exact, cold value of bygone work ; time touches even the commonplace with 
beautj . The old Masters of painting, said Millais, “ have Time and Varnish on their side ’ ; and 
sturdily asserted his own place beside them. To the artist’s mind, the softened outlines and mellowed 
colouring of ancient buildings make irresistible appeal ; while the hard baldness of the new rejiels 
him. Tor the true appraisement of what is generically termed “ old work,” we must inentallv div^ e s 
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It III tlii< lulviiititiou' charm. lU-'pcr-ic tlic mi't of hi-;tunc iind pemoual a^'Ociatioii' tliniiirrh which wc 
-Cl- It. and reduce it to its lir^t mtejitioii. It i^ a mere fact that many admired buildi!lg■^ ot the pa-t 
■ iwe hut little to their original deeimi. are, moreover, a fortuitous eorahiuation of many iii' ii'' work 
,it \ ..rious time;. ConeciuU' of their elu'ive. hut extriu-ie, beauty 'tudeiit'- e.eeay to delineate them by 
method; that empha'ise their pictorial chaiacter. r.ither than by the mercile;; line of peonwtrical 
projection which, wliile liiiely ;ensitive to the preat nualities of piroportioii and scale, take; no .tccount 
III tiatterine accidents. l'onver;ely, the weak de;ipier ;trive; to win public ;yuipathy by exluliitme 
ilraw'iny; ot hi; work, not a; it i-i. but a; he hope; it may appear a ceiituiy hence — ainbiyuoii; n, I’iet.n!. 
weather-;tiiinf d. nriovn upon by lichen;, and half hidden by lohape. 

Idle charge oi " copying." of plagi.iii;iii irom the past, is perhap; a little incon;i;tei t with ihe 

accusation that we di;regard tradition : it i; none the ie;; intere;ting to ex.tmine. In 'o f.n it n 

true, it iniplie; a curioU; failure to reali;e the great ]irinci]ile that the art of architecture i;. peiimce. 

courinuou;. " Time." ;aid wi;e Verulain. '' innovateth cre.itly. but iiuietly. and by degrees, -caie- to 

he parcell ed : for otlier\vi;e wTi,it;uever i; new. IS unlooked tor : and ever it mend; ;oiui.e ai.e UcTi'; 

other;." \Ve ma}' ;et out to copy, but we cannot succeed. < hir aiuV'tor; belieV(al tlmin'-l'.o ; to 

tiilli.iw the work of their predeces;or;. and the chamn; the.v made in it — probably unplea'inc at the 

time, so far a; they were recognised — are clear enough to U'. We can identity the buildnm; that 

remain, century by century, without need to consult the record; of the time, so jiosterity will ex.nuine 

and date with accuracy the w’ork we do : stamped uncon'ciou'ly Ipv oui'seh c' as of the hi't vi at; ot 

the niueteiMith. or of that earlv twentieth century in which we live. You may think to cover y. mr'elf 

with antiquity a; with a mantle, but the fa;hion of vour body is U' (Itid willed it. and the fold' ot tlu 

garment you havt assumed reveal you. Man may not escape the influence of hi' age : vour work. 

do what you will, i' .vour own. and yours is the re.'ponsihility for it. The building' i.d the notliic 

revival were — and are — denounced as artistic forgeries, yet they can no more he taken for nimhaewal 

work than bt. ( ieorge's Hall for that of Koman times. Their d.ite is u' unmi'take.ible a' that of th; 

buildings which iiispireil them. ,j, 

* * 

I'he arti't needs encouragement if he m to produce tine wc>rk. In sn f;ir U' my modest auihorit.v 
Warrant'. I de'ire to offer it to my fellow-workers, to bid them lift u|i their he.irts and Take courage, in 
full .i"Urance that every building tliev rightly plan, and honestly Cointruct. stand' squaielv uiiim 
the ancient wavs. That m inv will survive as classic is not to be expected, for the Calendar ot >aiuts 
1' kept severely close, and " classic," a' Cuadet tiiicl.v says, is tlic artistic ei ini\-ale!it of canonisation. 
-Vll i' cla'su- that de'crves to lie, irres[)ect ive of Centuries, origins, or latitiub's. It ini]iu;e' it'elf : we 
mill only ob'eiwe and register it. .Vll that has coine victorious from the eternal contlict of the arts, 
all that 1 ' universallv acclaimed a; admirable, m classic. Lew tuiildiugs m any period lia\e with'tood 
successfully the adiiHMtus di.iiioli," but ive need not doubt that our time will furnish it' proportion. 
tsuiTi buildings a; \\ e't imn'ter Cathedral, the Houses of I’arliauient , and St , ( morge s Hall : the w oiks 
Ilf Soaiie. Srott. Iloillt v. I’earsoii. Peimethorne. i’hili]) ^Yebb. Shaw. Street, and their like will not be 
denied imniortalitv. Art. like nature, sows with a full sack (ours lias been a very fertile agei : miicb 
perishes, and only ,i few plant' of each 'owing excel, splendidly aimormal. 

Yes I [ do not tear to believe that the level of our architectural design is high — liigher peihaii; than 
that of anv [n-riod or country. <,)ur donie'tic wmrk is the admiration of the world ; there liavi been 
built throughout the kingdom, during our short 'pan of years, Town Halls. Museums. Palace;. (Tltice;, 
ilo'pital'. Librarie;. M-bools, wTiich have passed imuoticed ;ave in the local or profe;;ional press, 
Vet are geiii; of design, and will be so recognised hereafter. In economic fitness of plan, in 'tnictural 
craft ( we Ian e imw enlisted steel to (Uir service), in the standards we exact of workmamhip and material, 
our work stand' higher than at any toriiier time. 
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^ucli is iiiv belief. I .I'.'ert iiotliiiiii : ui.-iTlu-r yuii nor I can sp,.ak wirli c -rranity of tlio r'‘lali\'o 
iiiont of our eontem|iorarv art. Tlio fiauc is too near our eye fur m to n ab \\liat n wi'itteu iheie ; 
(li'taiiee is required for mental, as for physical, vision to iind a [iroper foeU'. '1 lie |» r'pecti\ * oi liuie. 
like that of 'pace. i- needed fur a jint conipari-'on of distant objeet' \\ itb tlio-.- near at liatul. Moii o\ , -r. 
sve have all 'eeii toij manv chanue^ of thuuuht. with regard to accepted canoii' ot belief, to b • ilouuiatic 
111 opinion. Hazlitt obserxed,. lonp .ino. that distance of time ha' nnudi th'- 'aiiii- etteet ,i' ni't.iia- ■ of 
place * : though, .'tramrelv eiiouph. while perceixinu thi' truth xvitli regard to the tunin . la- uii"i 1 it' 
eipial a)iplication to the }ia't. 

The (pte'tion ut " oriyiiiality " i' hound up with fliat ot conipari'on. l-,crle~i,i-re'. you will 
renieiiilier. pointed out that " The thine which hath lieen. it i' that xxhnh 'hall be : and that xxhudi 
is done is that xvhich 'hall be done ; an<l there i' uo iiexv thinu under the 'lui. U tiler.- anything, 
he d'k'. ''whereof it may be said. See. this i., new it hath been already ot old tune which wj' betoi'e 
U'. " In till' 'eii'c. oripinalily t'. of couf'e, iinpo"iiile ; on the otlar h.nid. the peiuiutatioi!' and 
combination' of the eternal element' ot architeCturt: are hi-youd nuuiber. and I tak. the ii.-inand tor 
original di-'ien to mean no more than for a tre'h di'po'itiun ot wall', door', xvindoxx'. vonf'. their 
prtipi utioiis and decorations. Here .iri'e' a cuvioU' jniiut in 'Uppi u’t rif tlie xvonl' of Solomon, xvho, y. in 
will al'O remenihei'. " prai'ed the dead xx'lnch are already dead nioiv than the lix ine which <ire yet alix e." 
for quite other I'ea'Oii' than those of our critic-'. If a luiildma could he imaeiiied xvhich 'lioiild lie 
xvholly original in de'ictn. neither it' merit, nor its demerit, could he- appi' elated liy the liuimui mind. 
It would 'peak an uiiknoxvn ti.inyue. and there would he im standard by xvluch to conijiare it. It 
follows that in every desiyu mU't he repeated 'Ome known forni'. or features, xvherehy xve may intej-pret 
and recognise tlie coiiqiosition. Here is the reason xvliy old xvork. the masterpiece' of aiitiqiiit.x . 
must be 'tudu-d with a'siduou' caiv and exactitude, le't our knoxvleilge of them he impeifect. and 
tradition debased by inferior reproduction. 

-As for ■■ naticinal style," whether it be good or bad it clearly exist'. No one could mi'take a 
British city for one of any other countrv ; our national signature i' written all over it. It n neverthe- 
less possible that xve are on the verge of >ueh <i new dep.irture in our art as has taken place in tin art 
of warfare, xvhere righting,’’ in the historic sense, with the development of guii' and sword', 'e.-ms 
likely to give [ilace to mere destruction by misuse <if the product' of peaceful industries. In our cas.-. 
it may xvell come about by frank recognition of the (lualities of the machine, as opposed to oli'oleie 
methods of haiul-work. There is nothing inhi-reiitly uucon, genial in the association of niachiiie-xvork 
with architecture ; the real incongruitv is in attempts to maintain, or rex ivc. uiediiuval cr.ift'iiMii'hi|i 
in the txx'eiitieth century. Its eliarm l.iy in it - spontaneity, it' unaffecied litiu " for the suiTuunduius 
of its date : to iniitafi- it is to fabric, ite .irtit’icial tlown-'. xvliich l.iclx lifi- ,iiid pi-rfuiiie. " Tiie 'xxitt 
stride of cixilisation i' leavin.u behind indixidual effort, and turmnu iii.ui into the Jta.-moi) of ,i 
inachiue. To and fro in front of the long loom, lifting a levt-r ,it eith -r end, paces h - xvho onee xxith 
paiii't iking intelligenec droM- the 'hurtle. . . , < luce tic- reaji'-i- q,,. 

with d'-xti rolls ~xve''p oi -lekle si t tree tlm tre.i'ure of the e-irth As with the xx--h ,itid tic- gr.uii 

'O with, tlie wood a, lid 'tone in the tr.-.i'Ure hou-e of our ic.-ed- . . . eud ii niu-t be -o. t,i|- ns httle 
,is gr.-at King ( 'nut i-oidd 't.pv tbe sea until it had re.iched the .ippouit i-d })!,i -e. -o bt t le cm \vi- i-.n-e 
a b, a Tier to tic - xv.ix e ot pregre-s ,nid ',iy. ' Tint' tar and no fur' Ic-v shah tic m eome.' "f \\'e b m .m 
,ige ot niachiiu.-s, and true architei-tui'e must needs relied their mllueiu-e. if we set ourselxes fo the 
[iLinning -ncl c-iU'trudncg of huilditig' 'U[ireuiely jiroper for fheir purpn-e. ,,ft will t.iT.e c.ire of itself. 

All .irti't x\ ill .dw.iy' 'olxehi' piohlciu iirti'tically. I'ii.diiig iiepii ,i i ion m -tern 1 iility. it 
hiCiitU' ' bx' ll!' t'lUCh tl aiisiiiuteil 1UIO-- 

■ Smile fr.iemeiit Irmu lii' dream of lir.mnii liti- 
Sh;qii-d by hiiiiself ...” 

' - Will Dj~* nil III. ].-!*- I’ll . 1-1 I'.ilil -T.ilk -; .X|irli,ii-1 [-'.in !i--- I •• Tl.e 1!- . 1 . 1 m. n d.-i i 



A^OTE OF THANKS TO THE PKESIHENT. 


Til Rr. H n. th- KARL (Jl-' t'RAWFOEP AND 
r. Vl.i Al’iRKS \Uofi. - 1 .]; .Mr. J’re^ulent. La lir-s and 
( t, Iain honmirfd liv Im-iii-; allowed to submit 

.1 Not - ot thank' to the Fre'ideiit for hi' Inauaural 
.\ddri-" 1 think you will aare.‘ that a vote of thanks, 
a- 'Ui h. 1' a iioor ri'ward for 'o wi-ll-i on'idered and for 
'o . la oiirauiny a 'tatement as he has just made. It 
. Ill' t- me that the main iiroiiositioU' underlying the 
.Vdd'e^- are. tir't. that trood work ia beiiia done to-dav. 

- llv. that eritiei'iii is too often liar'li and uiisym- 

jMrh“tie : and. thi-dlv. that the architeet deserves 
■ a.eoar mement and recouninoii from the community 
as a whole. With those three fundamental propo- 
'■.noii' T heartilv concur. .And I may peihaps indulge 
Ml th* luxury of a word or two of comment, beins 
uiV'eif a critic. But putting aside the great buildings 
immediately before the lifetime of the senior members 
I't thi' Institute, actually to-day good work, honest 
Work, tine and origmal work, is being regularly 
achieved. .And I think it is universally acknowleilged 
— all over Europe, at any rate — that in domestic 
an Intecnire. jiarticularly in the country house, and 
especiallv 111 relation to its garden-setting. British 
architects occupy, if not actually first place— are at 
lea't in the front rank of that branch of art With 
regard to the production of a very important factor in 
.British life, business premises. I am told by foreign 
bu'iiies,' men. friends of mine, that our office accoiiimo- 
ilation 1' planned with an extraordinary economy of 
spac-u with a ma.ximum employment of light, and 
generally that the work is done in a thoroughly 
businesslike way. There is no better tribute to a 
piece of arcliitcHure than that it should perform its 
function teniperaineiitally as well as physically. Bil- 
let rno sav a word of comment about business 
premises. Why is it, pray, that you architects invest 
the factory with so little artistic line I Is it the fault 
of the patron I I do not think the man wlio puts up 
.1 f.icrorv is anv stu|hder here than anywhere else. I 
have often thought tliat some architects .seem to 
settle their facades lieforc they hav ■ quite mastered 
their ground jtlaiis ! M lien I travel through industrial 
di'trieis — and I come from .t very industrial district - 
I (.dteii wish local architects would n'Versc tin- jirocess 
Tli.it is something which. 1 think, our architects, 
cerr.unlv in industrial districts, could very well givi' 
.irteiitioii to in regard to what is iloiie abroad, wliere 
extraordinarily good work is being done by observing 
Very sini pie and very inexpensive .euies. ihissliould 
be done in the case of our workshops and factorn-s 
hi re. which arc the bigge.st buildings, taken as a whole, 
that .ire erected in this country, giving a distinction 
which tliev pre-eminently lack to-d.iy. The !sc.uidi- 
n.iviau' are developing a disthict art in the planning 
ainl dei’oration ot the chiiiiuey-stack. M e have got 


more cliininey-stacks in this country than any other 
country in Euro[ie has ; and I commend that also to 
your attention. There is one bye-path of architectural 
activity and research in which I take a great interest 
myself, and that is the preservation of ancient build- 
ings. In that artistic application of science and the 
scientific application of art oui British scholars and 
architects are, without exception, supreme Finally, 
in tile actual technical construction of our buildings 
I take it that architecture was never better than it is 
to-day. ATt. in spite of that, there is. unquestionably, 
disquietude and anxiety. That was clearly reflected 
in the President's Address. And the immediate out- 
look gives, I tear, a good deal of cause, perhaps not 
unju#ly. for anxiety. Architects are always faced bv 
difficulties, and, in fact, those they are facing to-dav 
are more serious than in the lifetime of any of us, ' 
The cost of construction and of material alone, how 
tremendous that is ' And yet the same kind of 
difficulty has occurred before. You will remember 
that Aliohael Angelo spent no less than eight months 
on end at Carrara getting together his material ; and 
very few of you gentlemen, however great vour 
patience, would do that, I imagine. How can the short 
.sup]ily. or the defective supply, of material be over- 
come ' I hope, somehow, that in simplification of 
design and the e.xclusion of jnirely decorative and 
onriehing work, .some escd])e from this may be dis- 
covered. Certainly the modern building which I 
admire most of all in London is probably the simplest 
that has been erected during the last hundred vears. 
and that is a building which is not by any means a 
hundred years old But it has charm, and its dis- 
tinction depends entirely on the purity of its lines, 
bec.iuse it has got nothing except line, and pure line. 

I suppo.se .ill art must depend h-ss or more on the 
purity of its line. In sculpture line i.s eoncealed by 
contour. ,iiid in painting it is veiled by the colour, 
but in architecture the line is more siguifleant than in 
any other of the .irts, and therefore more ifloqueut 
Perhaps modern conditions and modern difficulties 
may drive or impel architects to give more and more 
thought to that problem, and that in tin - direction 
one ehanent inav be found towards the solution of the 
problem, vvhieh is difficult to-day. and is going to be 
difficult for a very much longer period than manv 
people seciii to antieipate. Tluit is one dillicultv. and 
.1 real and outstanding dillicultv, bv which the ,;rt is 
now faced. The Pre.suleiit truly, aiul indeed finelv. 
said that time toiiclies the commonplace with beautv. 
Yes, that is true. But, at any rate in London, time is 
a]it to invest our buildings with acerenons of soot 
winch have the strength and consistency of stone, and 
I often wonder what this is ultimately going to involve 
— the facade of St. Paul ', for instance. oi the great 
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coniiee of tlif- Ri-form Chib, or tIip of tlio 

.■^Tatue of Cliarle' I. Our Loiulon aTiiio>]'lu'rp por- 
Mstiut — it never rest.-^ — its inJiuenee on the arvhiteet 
Is perennial, it is dailv. it. is houiiv. And although 
it has a certain beauty of its otvn,. 1 ani cuii-eious of the 
fact that there is a chemical element in this picturesque 
decav ; and 1 am cvondering wluit in another hundred 
or two hundred years the result on a building already 
eld is going to be Its chemical elfect has a result 
which discount' and almost imtirelv lemove.s the 
beautiful eftect of tlii.e. Tile ( ailtoii I liib. for in- 
stance. is. Ill maiiv wavs, a noble stun tiire. [ believe 
it ..V iild easil V hold its ov n in i omjiaii'on with a palaee 
in Vicenza, and yet. with every year that pa"es. that 
builiiing becomes more dowdy in a]’pear.iiice 1 
believe that is the case nor merely lu London but eLe- 
Avln-re. TOO In the Li't few veais my own uardeii ha' 
been devoted to tomatoes and potatoes, leeh'. anrisuel) 
other 'erviceable things Everythmu els,-, has ^een 
neuleited. It i.ontaiii' none cif tin- charm ot iiegh-ct 
.which one associate' with the m i;l'i.T d ua;d m ot 
La y. Heie it m s ulgai. it m lommoiipluce ; n is neg- 
lect tha- deserves r...bufce. not a neglect which iiis[iires 
us to enthusia'iii wlien w e see beautiful thingsgrow.^iul 
which would be beautiful if they had a better climate 
than our own. Tln-re m another trouhle whu h we 
alway.s heat you architects talk aliont. a,iii that is the 
Buildiii," Ilye-laW'. the ( ity i ouncd the < ounty < 'oiin- 
I il. the Othce of Woiks. o; tin- ho't of good fellows w he, 
give you advice which you h.'.v,. got to take (Laughter.) 
W e must accept the .situation. The President refi.rred 
to hygiene. There are all sort.s of tiresome rules with 
reference to ,:lrain-pipes. ga'-pipes. and 'O on In those 
rnattei' , rt is jiroperly 'ubcirflinated to 'i 'enc-e. and 1 
say so without the slightest fear of dispute. And I am 
'lire of this that if Palladio ,inil Vigiiola were brougl.T 
here and taken a tour of London bv voiir JVi-'idi-nt and 
Uouiicil. they Would be [irofoundly imjiressed .md b(> 
enthusiastic about theiuaindtainag,- '_\ stem of London. 
(Laughter.) I have no doubt that those two eminent 
jiredi'cessors of IMr bimpson would gladlv e.vi hange 
some of the fretaloin tliev eii.oveil ni Italv for some of 
the traniinels uniler win, h you laboui . and. in anv 
case, you must ai-kriowli.ilgi. that the wivi-s .ind 
daughters of tlm Fellows ot tile P 1 H .\ have long 
since given up the habit of c.lTcljIllg tvpbus feViT 
(Luughtei ) Put let m,' s.iv one weird about the 
critic and the diliicultie' that Im [iroiluces. People who 
interest theiiiseh e.s in ,,!t are not in eessanlv critics, 
but those who interest themselves in art without 
practising the , rt, and l■Clnlnllt their vnws to pajier 
are. i fmlo. critii s. I rank mvself among them. 
The President has laid dciwn a t ode fcir the critic 
which Is by no means too severe, h, e.iiise althciugli 
eritics lia\e idwavs lieeii a fair olip'it of repioaeh 
.uiiong jiractisiiig artists. I must say that the recent 
style of criticism has .shown a cerlaiii vivacitv 
u Inch may le Ijv tend to discourage good and original 
work. Two or tine,, nights ago I hail the lionoui of 
meeting a veiy distinguished Fieneh .uclutecf, il. 


I.oiiis Poiiiiier. who 1' not only distinguished .i' .in 
.trchlTeCt. but 1' the Plead "f tlm Pl'efecTUle oi the 
Seine, and 1 suppose Im bu' guiding .m luling 
iiitlueiice on rim w'hole of tlm civn .in lati eruie of 
Paris I was 'triu k bv his .ippreciation wie ii I,.- '.iid 
that in Franc, l.i 't iinnhi r, ' ■ i' cut b v s., yoeg 1., ink 
w-liat thev are iluiiig in Loudon st rt.et'. tr.ui'p, at, i in in, 
gaideii c ities. domestic an Intei ture : in tie -e i e.iTtei s 
We are a bit b .Inml li.in 1 in P,.iis' lie.' . le ouiag,. ! 
me. Put. of course .M Punne.r was leu .i ciite . in t!m 
sense that he w.is not hiii.selt a, ri \ ill t Im u .i\ lieing 
a jiracnsing arn't, Wri.it juizzl.-' me s i n u, I, o rii.it 
the critic’' ,ir,- inventing a imw i.mguage wiiri' g in ,i 
new tongue ; tlmv are mv, ntiug imw si-h. ioU of .irr and 
new- methods of aiialv'i'. wiimh it is sunii rim- - Mrii.-r 
ditllcult to understaud. Tlm otlmr day I , an.' .e ni" 
an ciuthontativ,. analysis of l)i\ isioni'Ui. 1 -rn'i t !1 
you what 1 bv.sioe.sm 1 ' .e , c-i iii.g t" i ! . '■[ st,;- ot 
the Xew- Imjiiessioiii't giou] I. 1 may 'ay Dici'mi.'sin 
is ]iaintuig. ■ 1 'ivisioiii'iii seeun-s all tie* .el't.i t,,ges 
of luiiiinou' .ind. hani.orriiiU' coliuiring. tir't teinugli 
the o[>t!c bli'iiding of absoliiTelv pin,, i olours. in. lud- 
iug all tlm 'hades of the pll'iii in ev. ry toim s., , .,iidiv 
through the 'cparatiou of various loeal eleu.eie' 'U, h 
as local ccilour. colourdue to lighting, and tlm reai noU' 
between these two TliU'cllv. tliiciUgh tile balnle,' of 
these element' .iinl tlieU proportion according to the 
laws of contrast, deerad.ituin and iiradi.tion. .V-d. 
lastly, in the choice of toueh projiortionute to tin- 'i.ie 
of tlm ]iicture ' (Laughter ] There vou hav,-itiii .i 
nutshell. (.Ipplaiise.) 1 .1111 'Uie lots of you are long- 
ing to go and [laitiT u Ibvisioni'ni portrait To-niorrow. 
and vou can do so bee a use vou need m U p.iv atteiiTion to 
whether you have the picture ipi'ide dnw n or nor Pgr 
IT Is luteres, mg What do, ■' It nmaii ! L it a jiassion for 
a spunou.s originality ( Lu a serioUs hatred of w hat wa' 
painted liy Peinbrandt. by Velas, piez. ,jr by ((aii,'- 
liorcmgh i Or is it mere jingle and rhodomontad,' ' 
.■Vrehit'-etiire. fortunately, m h-s.s disturb,. ,1 bv rims,- 
ravings than is jiainting or sculiiture. It m ,..i'V to 
p.iilit a pietui'e and liai’ g it upside dow n, but vou i ,ni- 
not build a chapel or a i ioard sc houl and plan- ii m an 
invertcl position. IMoreoc er. as tlm President point, -d 
out 111 I'ls .\iidi,.ss. , rchiteclure has n solul ba'i' ,.1 
fact, a utility whieh makms it a little ditiieuil to 
define in that kind of pliraseologv I'o that ext, .nr 
then-fore, these exttavaganz. ' cannot applv v, rv 
nuicli to , rchitcctiiri. Put aiialogit-s are close enough 
to li,' til w ild, 'ring, ami perhaps, injurious as w-. ll 
Tlm great Frelieh philosoplii-i Friiest Ib llo said tluit 
ciitici'ni IS the coiiscmnc,. of . it. So It is. or it 
should be Put critics ni-ed i litn-Hm just U' much 
as tlicir vn tuns do. And rritics should learn that it 
is not sutfirietit to be de.strui'tive i tiiat tlm word 
■'critical should notonlv have it' modern coniiotatioii. 
hostih- ciiticisiii. but It should be i-,juallv encouraging 
wlicnwir iiicnl ran be found to exist. (.VjijilaU'C ) 
1 hope an hiteets ,i re not reallv discouraged bv the 
assuranci with which then work m attacki-cP T)ui- 
ing the last liall-rentury this i ountry has construefi'd 
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buil'liiiL;' uhicli are \V(irkl-faniou<. and wliieh will eon 
tinu-' woi'lil-faiiiou'. To-ilav adiiuraiile work w beine 
doll' luider verv dith(_ ult coiiditioii- . workwhicli h a 
jTelude' to ,-,1111 greater aekieveiueiit^. 1 aiursiu''- iiiyselt 
that v-itli ])atienee ami with a<-iduity — above all with 
eoiira>re---^aridiireeture will. a< the President ha-^ ^aid. 
reiii<nn true to the nuinort.d ]jrinciples of the art. 
and will realb'e an aeliieveiuent of whicdi later neiiera- 
ti<'iU' niav i'.i'tly be ]jroud ( .\.])[ilau~e ) 

The Very Jb'V. W. IT IXOE. D.D. (Dean of St. 
raid'-'i : Ladii" and ( (eiitleiiien. I think the seconder 
of the \-ote ot thanks i' onlv expe-eted to make a very 
few I'ei.iark.s. and to out what he h.m to say very short. 

I have ijeeii inuoli 'truck. In listenuio to the admirable 
Adili'c" wi- have lieard. by the I'aet that the Preeident 
.said notiimu about tlie V ar. and — wliat is even more 
'tra.nu' — notlnny about tlie much more awful ]'.eace 
who li iia' followed it (l.aimhter ) One would have 
rliounht that, at <i time like this, wlieu the bricklayer, 
apicu'enth'. Is onlv williny to ilo 21 hour' work a day 
and. to earn iibout '■.») a week tor it. and when, on the 
other ii.ind. one hear' of noble duke' and other peeis 
tTvinu to tiet nd of their palace', or pullinu down paits 
oi them, wliile unfortunate bishops are tryinu to make 
present' of thi'ir ” white elephants " to theolouical 

roll. one wouhl have thoipaht that at suc-h a time 

andiiTei 1' could only look forward to being employed 
in putting up sviipiathetic aliusliouses for member' ot 
the u[i[ii’r or middl.' chis'es. after, of cour.'c. providing 
a 1 crrain numberof pahu e' for miuersand lailwavnieii 
( Laughter and ai.plause.) Perliaps they look forward 
to 'Cline main .'treet of London being adorned by 
'plcndid othces of the variou.' Trades Unioii.s. from 
which raids on the community mav be organised. 
(l.augliTcri That, very likely, will emiiloy tlieir 
Tal.'iits to great effi'Ct. llowever. it IS pleasant to 
find that fills great jirbfession i' al)l.‘ to face the future 
so eiii ouiagiuglv . and so, I have no doubt. whati’Ver 
ma v haptieii. there will always be a eall for beautiful 
ami gi.iceful building'. And. wliat makes it more 
int.-re'ting. thev will probablv haw to tak.‘ mav form'. 
• ind til.' arehitect' will have to devote th.'ir talent' to 
a eLi" ot buildings wlni'h they have not had to think 


mill li about at piresent. I cannot for a moment gue.'s 
what the new style of arcliitecTure will be, I fancy it 
will not be very startlingly unlike the best we have 
had in the pa't. for. after all. the architect’s materials, 
and so on. imjiose a certain restraint upon him , one 
cannot miagiiiis an luipre.ssioiiist or (fubist style of 
architecture corresponding to the vagaries ot our 
painters, and it is onlv in the construction of theologi- 
cal argiiinents that the foundations are apparently 
ingeniouslv supiported bv the siipierstriicture. (.Much 
laughter ) I have nothing more to say, exeeot to 
express iiiv admiration for the Acldres' which wc' hav 
just heard, and, as one of the guests this evening, my 
gratitude to the architects for their kiiuliiess and 
hosjiitality in inviting me here, and m dniiig me tlm 
honour of asking me to second this vote of thank'. 
l.Tpplause ) 

The PRESIDENT ; I am exceeclingly obligwi t.'. 
you. Lord Crawford, and to you. iMr D.-an. fur tic- 
kiml things you have said in jirojiosing thi' vote of 
thanks. I think the good old French method which. 
I believe. IS Still iiiaiiitaiiietl in some of the b'lty (.'oin- 
j.ianies. of coupling every acknowledgment of u toast 
with the proposal of another, would be very apnro 
j.riate to-night ; and, in thanking you for the vote you 
have accorded. I would like, in ray turn, to invite thi' 
comjiiinv to thank Lord Crawford and the Dean foi 
their kindness in coniing here — (applause) — and '[leak- 
ing to ns. We do feel eonsideiable conndenee in uur- 
selvc'. If we were without that, we might as well go 
aw.iy. because, as I say. without faith there can be no 
enthusiasm. And we [iro[)0'e- and the Council have 
expi'e.s:,ed their general ajpirovul- - to brave eritici'iu 
and public- ojiinion and hold an annual exhibition ot 
our current l onteiiiiiorary work in the winter, in ad- 
dition to the I xhibitioii held earlier in the year at the 
Royal .Vc 'ileinv. With regard to tin- Riiilding Regu- 
lations which liave been spoken of, I do not C'Oin[ilain. 
altiiougli they do alter and .ifiect the conditions under 
which Wo work. I think it is a very good tiling that 
the Rules and Regulations are such as would provi ike 
the adimration ot a Michael .Vugelo if we could have 
the pnvili-ge of eonduetuig him round London 
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r()EEESP(iM)EXCE. 

German War Constructions. 

Th’ B/'t'Jlt BowK '1^ Oi_t 192U. 

T', Elltf'i,-. .loURNAL R.l.B A.. — 

Dear Sir. -In \[r. ^hirrcli'.s intert-i-tinu artn-le on 
t1u‘ ( iorman War ( ’oniTnn tions,*in dri-. riLina the Zep- 
pelin shed Ilf iiifiitiun-- that tin- stiaT< aii- 'iipporred 
tiv ■■ curious anchoi iiieiuliers aTtacln-d to wiic ro]ifs 
I do not know tlic con-truction of tLc 'lied- in ( 'oloane 
I'UT in the tliree >lied' at (.'omielfc. near Naniur. the 
iunction of the wire rojie- and strut' was not supp(.>it. 
but the method of erection. Fin ! -iiow' the tru'ses 


laid out on the eround readv toi hftine. The foot < on- 
taiiuug the wincli run- on a -ei tion of liro.id caiuie 
railwav track. The niain stmt Jt i- liiufed to a ( mi- 
erete base and to the ti u.". At the foot of tin- tru" 
are two tianged wheel- round uhuh |iti" two wiie 
rope-. One end ot each id tln-'i rope- i- -ei uieti to tli' 
main trus-. and the other ei d pa'-es lound tin- d.miii 
of the wiu( h. The 'e. ond.irv -tniT (' i- ti.xed to the 
rope and 1 ' al'O Inna' i! on to a ii.i'e phite The 1 ini' t ion 
of till' 'tiut 1- to ral-e till- lope so a' to oVi iciei'e ri,e 
initial 'tram when th-' iii.iin tiU" ,nid tlw -tint />’ ,i!' 
almost in a 'traiirht hin- A- -oon a' the tri:-- mi 
liusitiou tin-se 'tint' (' ale ot no furtliei U''' inde. d, 
in the ( 'oailelee -h'-d' tlleV ll.lVe ! 

dl'coniiected from tln-ir ba-i-' aiet !ui na 
looselv on the rope- 

It i- probable tluit tin -i* -l;eii- a. is 
l.iid out oiithi' 'around, the i-oot i o\-eniea 
and the 'areat -kyhaht' jnit in. iiii'l t'cn 
tlm wdiole rai-ed toeetlier Fai.!; rr.i" 
!' LOiiiph te in it-elf i-veli to tie- vei v 
'-oniplic.ite'lei'iht-inaii wini hatu-l 'o*. 
W hen the shed l- erel ti'd the Welaht 
taken otf the wini li trolhe- and tic toot 
am liored to th'' around. 

The gri-ar doors <iri' huiia froi'i tne 
top C'f tin- special frame', and ar'- oper- 
'-•'l by a four-iniiii wineh in tic thn k- 
liess of each leaf. These do'.ii' lanl a 
nasty knack of running open ot 'heir 
own accord in a high wind ami i oimna 
off the r.iil at the to]i But iii 'pTe ot 
some veiy hnali winds in p.ip.i, wden 
the shed' W.'I'e U'fd as a duiu]' b\- rile 
THie. torati' of .F.naim'enna Stori -. tic 
mam 'tructure' remaned ab'obit' !\ 
iimd. - Yours truha 

L. K. \\ II.I.IAM' t ) 
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Late 1)..\ ll.J'Ps.. lieJaiMe. 

Professional Solidification 
To Iho Eihh),-. .riM li.VAl. I i; .\ 

Id. \l: Sir. Tic ri'eeiiT a ppoinr ceiir 
of tic I iiiHiation I 'oiiiiiiittei'. ,iml m 
turn It' ridereiiee ot i-erriim maiort.int 
ipC'tioii- to a SidiJ 'ommitree . arrv 
foiwvanl a loma-dr.iw'ii-out eontoe, emv 
at iiMst To tins e.Ati'iit that the iiei e--ir\- 
for 'olidatitv within thi' an hit' ' final 
profe'-mii I' at length adiiiitti'l -oln 
d a rit of ,1101 .1 : lea-t . 1 1 > na i e , . - . 1 1 tl . 

uiiihrat loll within oic oi aa " - i ' .or. 

Till' ami 1 ' a' It a Iw , 1 V' li.c 0. ■ ' ,i ii' 1 
imi'f be til. It 'll promoting ,im! '! no-- 
'ib|e 'fi unim good ari'lnt c r u ' I pii- 
iieinly Hound np w irh t hi', but 'f on - 
d.iry To It. i' the 'eeiinng of th aeil- 
bemg of arehlti'et'. 

'I'hoU'ah I' umei ieall V OIC of tin 'in. dl- 
l''! ot t Ic prote"ioii'. .irehiteet III I' in 
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our country at ,iuv rati-, possesses several oriianisa- 
ions. great and snutll. metropolitan and provincial, 
ooselv conni-ited. if conneited at all, and each 
managing its own concerns. The results are in 
manv wavs good. There is a healthy rivalry, local 
needs are reasonably met. anil di^■ergent views are 
permitted utterance. So great are these advantages 
that anv scheme which would militate against them 
must be avoided : and vet unity of general organisa- 
tion is also advisable in order that the great matters 
of the standaidisation of minimum qualification and 
the enforcement of a code of professional ethics may 
be authoritatively ilealt with. 

These same considerations Jireseiited themselves to 
ccrt.iin of us rather more than thirty years ago and I 
would venture to draw the attention both of the Com- 
mittee and Sub-b'ommitteetothe Architects' ilegistra- 
tion Bill, as it was drafted in. I think. 18SS, the exact 
provisions of which are probably known now to very 
few It was a carefully prepared measure, based very 
closely upon the iMedical Act, which well met the con- 
ditions a.s they existed then, and would ecjually well 
meet the conditions of this time also, with a little 
judicious ameiidmeiit — very little being needed. In 
principle it sought to establi.sh a General Architectural 
( 'oiincil upon which all existing architectural bodies as 
well as the public (through Privy Council nomination) 
should be represented. The functions of this Council 
would be similar to those of the Medical Council, 
namely to establish a register at a given date of all 
architects with certain practice or educational qualifi- 
cations. and subsequently to restrict this regi.stcr to 
such as have been systematically educated for the 
practice of architecture and have proved their qualifi- 
cations— -with certain carefully safeguarded powers for 
removal from tlie register of persons who .should 
professionally misbehave. 

.\ further section of the Bill jirovided for reci]irocal 
arrangements being made with foreign countries and 
our own self-governing Dominions. 

This measure would meet all requirements now ; 
though it i.s ojicii to discussion whether the General 
Council .'hould itself examine, or whether the custom 
of the medical ]irofession sliould be followed and 
.several bodies be given the right of holding qualifying 
examinations, as in faet they do now 

Whal [ ask is that the Bill itself should he. studied by 
those who form the new Committee with the same de- 
tailed rare as was bestowed upon it by us who drafted 
it — of whom but few besides myself remain alive, wdiile 
none are on this ( oniniitTee ^ ouis faithfully. 

(C A. T. .Midlilf.tox 1 ,1,]. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES, 

Manchester Society of Architects. 

The following extract -d from the Addre.^s deli- 
veretl by the President of tlu* Society. Mr. A. W. Hen- 
nings [.l.t. at the (Opening Meeting of the Se^<ion. 
loth October ' — 

Remembfi'iim iiiaiiv l’U"'identidl Addiv^sj*' duriii^ the 
past haty ycait. it alnm-st !D>pele>> tn fiiid anything 

that has ii'>t alivadv h^eii '>aiii, and I do ni <x pn t' > d' > more 
than leview the pa-t, the recent pa^t only, and try ti * point out 
the ])rt>bahle direction we ''hall be f<irced to travel. 

Cliancre. vital change is taking place in our iircde^sion. and I 
honestly believe it is all to the gc.od. Let us remember with 
sratitude all the past elfort^ that have been made, the unweary- 
ing devotion that our pa-^t leader^ have given to the advaiiee- 
ment of Ai’ehitectuie. the i:lori*.u> enthu>iasm of the yt'ungei 
men — toruivmg even the crankme-'." that i" inevitable tm all 
vitality and gia>pinu tirmly the met that every yi-ai adds 
somethimr to the ^rreat treasury of knowledge 

Until 1014 tlie development of the ]U'actice of arciutecture 
was running m ordinary channeK, sometime^ quietly and 
peacefully an<l sometimes tlie enthusiasts gave us all a troAd 
shakiiiii up. but. speaking broadly, any \c ell-infornied man 
(.'•uld see pretty c leariy wliere ^\e were tloinu. We folli >wed old 
Well-known way-*, aucl the things done at the eeutie' of ■ ivilisa- 
tion gradually found their way into the nowe? countru*'.. and 
again the methods of meeting the <Utfic ultio' m^cpaiabl' from 
the fresh condition-^ in remote [)laoe«> modified and atfei tc'd the 
woik done at home, but quietly ind very slow Iv. it ^'a' all on 
the lines of peaceful, quiet evolution. But like a voli anr hiuji- 
tioii came the woild war. and attiieendof it we find our peace- 
ful, meanderiim ]>aths torn up and distorted and the a-pei t 
of things totally change*!. 

As brave, lea-'Oiiable men we have to face this and appis oui - 
'elves to iiuet the new dilfi'uitie'. This ei apt ion lui'' certainly 
speeded u}» the I hange m the meThod' of .\u bitei rural Ltlu* a- 
non. The change was < omiuu. anyone with eyes Couid "cc it 
tlie old' vstem of pupilage wa- gradually develo])mg m’’i > da"*'" 
ami 'Ohool-5, and in tl.e course of years no doubt tin* old order 
would have changed into the new without trouble. X 'W. do 
not (.ondomii the old system (d articled pupilage — it sened its 
purpose Well, and the older men am* mg't us who had the good 
fortune to be aitieled to able and entlui'idstk men >. an and 
ilo rcmembii with, gratitmh' and aiLatiou the kindly help re- 
( elved from our masters, and can t all to mind how* w c gi ulually 
lici-amc tlu-ir lolU agues and h<<w uood it wa' now au-l again 
To meet old masters and old fellow -pn])ils at mccnni' > v con- 
ference'. amt -<0 a most <lehg}it+ul i omrade'luj) w.i' grulually 
built up It Is only natiual tint we should legret the i-.isviiio 
of this deal old system, but giowiug numl>cr' aloiA mule a 
change luevitvible. 

If \'*u lotik up I’ligiU' lib' \ou will liiul that m his nnic 
[Uipils wcie aitulcd for seven \mai'. and hail To ii\^ m the 
same lioU'C as iluir nni.'ti'i, beginning, the d iilv work at 7 a in. 
(Iraduallv the teim of veais grew less and at tin ^inu ntm 
vohmtarx 4 lasses eaiuc into being, .uid a' thC'C wen rho om- 
coine ot «MiThii'ia'm nuuiigoiMl w ork C' ‘hmo foi mam' veai'. 
LiMiking b,u k 1 4-an ( all to mind tliat manv hk n w ho liav 'uu e 
nuule their mai k. sueli a' -Sn A'l* m Width and Leon an I ^t"ke'. 
showed m th<-i» ile-iuii' in ihc't* i la"e- jiet tliat litth- 'ui of 
extra go that i' all t h • ddb i cm e ! ict w e-m m dm.ii \ i n* 1 good 
work. Am I 1 h*' \ olunie of w oi k ih me in t lio'C i 1 '--.e- w t- ti e- 
meiidoiis Ib'im nibm. tlu*'** men \\ete woikmg ,dl day at the 
ot>ie4' ot their m,».s(, 1 and luul to pn-]) ‘u then de-vigti' in their 
spare Time. We me 1 f • ha- e a b a might to pre]iaiv 'M. h thing' 
as a town < hun h to 'oat l.oiM) — dia\\'n to l-tli '>.'aii andi the 
t« *i[(»w'ing f- ii might toi \ lu. '< a ie detail' ot t he same < ooiioU'. 
t'lithu'ia'tn clw' tlie\' wio* — tlie 'ludmil' woiked hand and 
nian\ lueii lU aeli\ e pi ai t lee ga\ 1 In n tinu as \ I'ltoj to > i iti- 
ei'e ami help the workers l>o you woiuh i that there i' a natu- 
ral legu't tliat siU'h time-^ and m.iunei ' ha\ e j)a"ed 

(Iraduallv tlu'se ila"es were welded together into a 'Vstem, 
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and ]T V. .I'fiiuuJ IU•cl■^-a^y r.) lioKl Tli»-ni tluiinn the «lay. and tin* 
R i.B.A f-inid <u tide" ])lovided that the ina-'te’- shuuld alluw 
Tiie yn]']!' time (Uiiinij: \\ 0 ikn 12 hours to attend them Expe- 
iiriu e ^>.'L,n 'll' AVed that tins did iinX t >f:ice time n a^ 

in"ken. the la-urs were sciappv. ami 1 do nut think it 

^'a' a auud tiling iui either ma^tLi L-r nupil. Tlua wa- lie 
lit- winning "1 the pupilage sx-^tciu. and 1 liaM. m. d-'iii>t that 111 
the iutuie ail AuhitcLtui.d EdiKari"!! \ill l-e by '.*m. fi>im "t 
Ui'ucmity '\'ieiH. ami. imh-ed. it inii't !'• it "We wa.iit t" i>< 
hall-inaik* '1 by a deaiee * n dipLana AMtii- '!*.T n hirii n- ■ man v. ill 
he ali'A\.,l To piartl'e 'WLetiirr this ’auh re'Ult 111 better 
iiohitcf't' may be a niatier of opinion — -aeinu^ uxll 'jiu undei 
most adverse i-'mlitiuns — but 1 think A'e may le nuite •^^llle 
that the ueneial level '.uli be laised to an appiteiabh- extent, 
and that i- ail t'j tin ii""d. 

Till' ha-- be»-n \'und».ifuU\ .e hi .’■<<1 h\ the \\ai. 

and h' j' lu .Mail' la'toi the Univ* miry -‘t Amuitemun 

ha' h ei a an at a- ■ ‘-"i^n numb’ m. in T. ’n'l' 11 th Aichit* • - 
nu li A"' ■' late 'll ''di'"'] iij' Hi"! then 

Seiuethim: iik'- -tl. '■*!'!» ]*ei annum m ex] ’i’'-:' "t tuition and 
no Taibr a like '•xpan'i’-n i' takina I'kne 'v^leievei iheie 
•?on‘.e 'p't- ’n ' d tea< hiiia It is a n!- ii* * -I'p ’I’miitv t- • the'v 
insmut: ui'. and it m vlu duty a> iehit‘.ets Indn in evei\ 
w,i\ — n i 'tand .iside becaime ae i«.ui*t p.i't v a} l-ut 
tiaiilny t" U’ • uui'e th*. diaiiu' that ha^ m h* n >11:0 n tahm:: 
pla- ' > .aid t" * t" It th It > all in aii n- .v,. i i. ■ \ itah'* it 

Thl' ’.Ltaii-'lim l' K.dly the keniel >t rhevdi"]'- ali>l it 

h i\' It t” ih* Univejsixy Pi- f-" -m ■ utindy I ue 'iiall 
j'-t -till' n It’ ui' 'll' i*- 'nh — all tuir.'-d ■ u: t' ■ • 'r--' 1 .iTttin — ami 1 

"im r lelv ]i. p- the vaii'aU' '''■h' oh whl , ii Th'-m-?elves ut the 

help ar.'I V'Un'el ot 'Udi h-.i!i*.> -.i,'! -ui. Indeetl. Haii- 

iht'T,.: d.. v-. .-ivl i t) a-t ill T:a i-itm-- aii! d-. ^i.. t" a 

2 ie.itr: -At* nt. aiul the nj'.ut 'U'.h '---’.p. late th* 

be*tei j* Pa ai'diitm tui' . mh. 1 . ait''i all. in lu- 

t*:' tui-ii d. '.i:!! 1' t \ I 1\ ]" »'M|'al h. '.’’t* 1. an ! th. 'hom* ' '•! 
aemieiiii J r » ainiu:.' m u < T u» n > *u f 't u«h lit' ■ d r,. pattern It 
1' U]> Tf- th- Ih'd'*"!',' T" '*■< tlMt ti;]' d. Ul' ) h" ,t\<-lded 

r 1- only velrom*' v .n 'TUiiniT' wh- i--.t only t>- 
tlu' r’.a"«'' onriTtd hv -ui •_^--i*d tiioirl !>■. km. but 

V h" Ll-n e ah,, ]i.ntr'tl ..III iKv. and v.e v .*11 .j.. <.ni be^-t t-- 
'Uli ain-l y-u With that aiiij"'};li*.n < -i t nih..'! ’^iii uilhuui 
wind* .>n .'O hue* tuui hi', m !mle m'.i* th..u dimLeiy fui a 
\M\ 'U.-'i I'v.U'l 'J lu. jiilm- 1 ' y-ui' .da-ad— 

!!• n la I ' ih' la a Mni' T > • .n ■ d- d'-jT t I""). U] " -u U' « -I'h i ?ii' n 
.I'-.ld M'iii'' hiiT rbinl- "t . 1 ' fdl"W -lu' mb' 1 ' .ind fMemK 

I ' wilhfiLit' nlV' yu ill* b» n* tit ' -1 a hfd' - m: exp*-! u n< e. 

X' )W a W' a d t" rh‘>ee w lu • have p,i>«^t--d rho ]tup.l 'Tae.- aiu\ an 
--iV.MiC'l ill the >eii..U' p.amu - ‘4 -..aininj tlu n ir.' hlu"'-: h\ 
dieii W"ik i’u],il' V'ai .tie mU. hut 'tud* Ul' \'’U will .a -.ln'uld 
!• t" th. . nd "i the I Imj-tei H'.’W Um W .ilti ( tf d U' ' 

( .I't y a.i muid bar kt- > till. \ oi. >U' p!e-^i.icnii J ail'ht "< ' fintmu 

ill. it a ' a I \ p.-ll' -'1 ,\l tii 't . lu -1 -"alls I . lu -w '■ ii. ui' 

tilt w,!'. We Thiai'_d,{ that m th- lull "f t* I'lm " we 

.'h'-iild iia\' time t(. u ad llu.'i \a!i"U' b..-.k' '-n { r .f. "U.n.il 
ni in - I ' rliaT w h.id n ”l'-i t. d 'kmim* '1 i-idv 1 >■< an-. W( 

W el. t' . - Pll' V T" ulve ‘UH Til Hid' T' . thf 111 1 V 'Udf I lu 'W In m v 

dl'i 1 hf II W'- h. LMU t" ll .dl'e lu.w 'f noil' ThUlL' \\< I* f'.f 
II — "Ur p!i].il' ami \‘.un-j<! . "I'tant' h-tt U'. v.luiitaiiK at 
hi't. th* n all lh"'e 111 h.id t" j... 'uu -\\..ik u.i- Imiitf <1 lu tdtMi 
Vcdm- b\ -ah' lal "id*. m. < * M.iin malmal' w < n tui huld. n m. 
la b' mi b* a.iii ti I 1 >' VM \ 'I ai' • . pin e- n . u . ,i k' w f I. a l.an- 
I h 'lied, had lit w - f Hi' <1 .ilwa \ ' ' umuiu t • im fium I,- ml af d sea 
]M J '■"iial UI 1 ' 1' a I t l-i I"" ‘4’ I el.il lA t ' aiw I 1 1 It ht i ' ' ■] ipn '•>.1 d U'. 
ni.-n h.id ti . lii \ ' up tin Ji • -th' • '. h "»d w a' le-i 1 1< tetl .ml .Hiu- 
u* tIi' I we ' Ith 1 Ui* 11 . ti' Imio il fi'Uii takiiiu .tnv a- ti\» j.riii m 
W'-ik "I ti-htiii'j:. h.n( a \‘uy l-ati tin.e im{».-f| 

lint -m- hnuht '].ut in all rh* uluui.i \\a' the faet tl>at uiii 
>' .( i.'i\ nt \ '-r 'U'})t-n<l' d It ' v.ui k— n 't i u t« tl it Innl lu he. liut 
w 4 ni.a I , filially lu M iin • imu". h.id p.i [>* i', and w eie alw aa ' 

! -tkinu ' "Uii'el l"Ut tiiel T" l In InjflTinu i"I II', tu fielj) une 

aii'iihii. .'ii'l wtie all iu.i}.iii-j hupeiiilK t"! w a H 1 t« » t hf time 
w h* Ii th'- \\ .11 'hi'ui'l e.M'' ami u. ■ uii hi n-' linn* < mi etfui t' tf) 

• iiK.Ul'' ui:i pi' -fe-'iMli \\ t- h-.fll'ed thflt f hanu* ' mil't t.lke 
p!,i' I aft' I 'iu h .TTi iip't-r uf af! lliiiiU'. aiifl t ’» ti fiaid t'. 1.- 
pi ' ihii'-d T - . me- t t h*' ii' W' < I •tuliTii 'll' that w.iild aiWf- 


\\ hat an erturt it w a' I"- . In ei tul ' We did nut alw a \ ' 
siKf etc I in h.-inu ^u. hut we ' hd tp*. in- 1 ti \ h.ii'L i uu h'U . w*- 
tile. I all w t ku. w t" -^t t th. 1 ^ ■ iniin nt t" all - ' w U' I" lu 1 ji in 

thu'e matt* i' we kut w w - • w . i.m t.-i ht t . d f'u t h.ui .ui\ 1.- '< I \ 
ul 111 . iim til*- Lma'k.m- ili- - -’iiuini, \1 . n.-.i .,t tat tuiu ' 

l»ui It 1 ' lu hi !. a'f 1 1* d t h.il ■ w < i' U! t. 1 1\ lam - I' d <iiid \s - .1 k 
liiat w - iia.i hi f n n aliu d I - - .O 1 "U: pi "1. "I'-n.d ii \ > ' u a' put m 
the h.iin 1' "t aiiiat.mi'. with the i > 'ulr t h it man \' m illi- -ii' \w-! < 
wai't. .1 111 rtu - 1 I' . Ti- - n . -t w ■ - I k'. ai.' 1 w h id r. - 'i au< i i 'V am 1 't 
the mi't tk« n puh. y i ai i u-'i ■ ut, and ai'u l-.el i - . 'i< ip i.. pa\ t - -i 
It It w ct' • -ne . I the in. •'[ i-uf i t Lm_' ut a \ ei v bittei lum . 

d hen we tilin*. ti t- ' 1- -- 'k d" ad a lid pt . [.ale k-i Uialtr m that 
we t' It mU't I't iai * il in tin i iitia. . .tii- i ].. j lia['' tin im .'i p., i - 
'I•^tent ..n,_ ‘.\ a' tin. tutiu.- -a In. atl- li ■ t I lu - •• tUi'i.-ht' w lieu I he\ 
letU! m 'h < ’« m !all\ akin j. uut ' )• w ' in t hi' . i - 1 - ' n - -n w 1 1 >' 

"11 li-alit liti* ' and lu.att m n all\ '< cm tu b< a.K tm ino in-'i-- - i 

n a' \\*-eX{i. ' If 'I them t-- 

' i ci'k th- ■'<- luiuin* il ni' n and tin n- w. i -* m i. n-' t - . _i\ e 
kimlly th' mnl.t' t- > tin w ii. - did tneii ^ .-ly iitUi -'t t - k* e[i tin- 
.''ormty itallv aliv*n ami wh" ha.l t vei\ i.'.iv'' ami dmmal 
hiiidrn t" hi.ar. 

And liuw 1 . -..ii.-. t'j tin.' -iain.uhl'' Nm. all 1 -- 1 \ n., I.n > - 

>tmh.ia-;. ex-'unh' i'. ainl uid. i im rt .-.hk' U. 'Xi'.ii'd 
t hau-gc' am I ti-mhl- but I *. . a* ui<' tu tluid^ n- \ \ > t- d 

t m V h -I*. '<,d« hat' h t h It 1' u n 'H 11' i'l > \ i -i i' i ' h-r- ^ auah t 

■I' th.it the t’li'T it 'Ult w a' a ,ir h-i'm- " h- - -ni w hu h w i ad'i 

Lii\ e us .ill a *: han- t: It - inak ui’'um- j.or -iT-u lu" 'Uih u d ii' 
rlie i»a>r But -■umhinanun' • f mainiia' rni< m ..n . ne 'ul. \ml 

I.ab'.'iir on the orli.:-i havehnm...hT \1 i 'tet* uf m.itt.'i' 

withi’iit pio. -deir : the 'u ml ha' '-u.-n m-:hiu_r liU m het--i. 
leitdinly the hi't iev irnau ita-h' i.a\L m t. and un .ill 'idc' 
ihtie !.•> ihaih: ami aiixiety O' tu w h.'i ma\ 1", *h'.uutium. . i it 
-id l-ti a■^ w 1 .lie ei -m ' in. I i t 11 ' '♦ ti'-uhl. ' h.n It iiht (1 in 
a tni'iible d.i..it.m. ut ill It' 1 1 li. and w h. n w. : u b i t i> a .-nlf d 
It ]' f '-'fly tb.i t wt, bill di;) dm 't < t- i . uiii • lu nt' w ! it w ill 
be the ]Uub<d.i I . .'t uf fo t ' Tluii. 1 J. \ . -ml all till' l.ah. mi I'uT 
only d*: Ul m* h mm h hiahei .- .tues ,ind 'In a tei b- >ni ' hut .ill . an 
expeiieuf'e 'h'-W' that pf r I'.-t'l mil' 'll b " Wiuk m Tuim d uut 
J ill' uiifi'i tun ite < ' in hill itn u "t i n i inn'T.' ni * ' niU't , if in t 
'hefked. it.'uit m Leimial 'taLUMtiun. ami altln ul!i t.-i .i y .u 
ul Su til' ie ma' ht an app..'ai.iiK . -t iii i.eit.un 

tiacj. ' uwmu to tile unnt piulU' tin w.-ild 'huiTaire ui I' 

gi\* ' II'. lu. y.'i tIu' uuth’uk t--i all 1 - I'ut u'u' .1. 

^T'.rdu an lU'tam f- Tu dliNti-iit tbi' lut -it dirh' ults - Mn 

X.niuii d Huii'iiie In ha 

^ uU t ( "Un* ll W ' ke.i b ‘ 1 ' i 1-1 d - - tin 11 V* IV m I'l' 'I f ul T lu 

mi mbf'i'. tu net rbf m in^u a. rivn w - u k "U t lim . i \ la j u. . e"ir\ . 
-iml the .Mam-he't’-i ( uip'-mri.-n le'puudnl tu u'ui eiruir'.with 
the le'ult tlial a ulf it mativ ■ -f y m li.nl 1 elm.- v<ai th.- [.lumi'e 
uf «n.ud and \f. ly nitt i.-'tiin,: w.-ik t'-i '(am- \eat' ^ ,,,i i,->- 

l. uiidt ti a!'" h_\ -.'Uinr \ti\ luili miu tin [uul.lf'm. imie. d irnnn 

uf y 'll had uri It h t J mg 1 m' 'I 1 \ e' li_\ 'p' ‘I lal 't m 1 \ t 'U t Ij l' \ el \ 
Jiiiipu'. wnli tin It'ii'h lh,it vm [Iiudm . d d. 'mil' fui ni.in\ 
ihumami'uf Im.iim ' tiun w-ubi I-am mad. ' uiiil -a t a li!e. aiMmu 
.md u.-f I, .rmu ut.mp' .,t Im-n. ' .\1| -.-nn. d tu piumi'e w. U. 

i.ut rlu-c umhimitiun' 1 lef. tn d in hf-f.-i,- ha \ e .-bc c-k.-d ami liin- 
fh f f ' 1 It tu a 1 1 n.ai k.ihle <1. ui.-n, iml iiuw -if re; ,ih. .in i-n_dtti-eu 
munth- -'t wu? k vei V U-w b-m'.-v lia\ b.-. n t re. t. d. c .ir.-fnih 
tiiunnht ..ut pi.iim b..\.- la eu 'ei,ipp..l. am! in de'p.rati-m 
\ a 1 1 ' u ' lint 1 1 . d mi t h' u I > b.i \ lia i i t . i he a . i i .pt . -f 1 with <ic . 'uin - 

m. >d.it i. Ul I u I flow 11 1 u 1 1n m ii iim ii m. ,dl a M j'l bn ' a ham lulled 
.mtl..ib..\. .-il.the pru'p. . t ut in, T' nil'. .1 n-a In i-_dn iimln-anit 
uf, ami That f.-t piup<M> ibat iimn i,u>nbl\ h.- Iu.ith.-.i .nnl 
.i\ujd. fl Ul a few -im Ia fin \.-i\ p. bp!,- f.,', wh'-in it m t-- h.- 
tillllt I.I lx IIIL' lill'lt 

It 1^ t\ .it p!i .‘nd I .till i[ . iiili.'i'-' I'f Min 

Sinn-T\ will! ii,n-(‘ i.i.-r in iMxin.ii iWM'i \ tM jjiiMh 

till.-, iiintti i }..! wnnl w ill hi\.. x.mr , ' Hmw it i. t i I..- 

ii-iiicili.xl I kin.w iiMt. Iiut ,1111 liMpcfnl til, It till- (litlicnlt V w liL 
a, in .111 .•\tiinnc - ,i^i- ..{ fiw.'i, Ixun it-i'lf nut an.l ^m aia.lii.ilK 

l-i.tiL; .-II t'l ,i mill'' -j-,, 

till |M~t lii-t.„\ Mf Min- i'.ntiai tlu- Im, muin.ilK I,,.,.,, 

til. . .1-1 Mill, I It „ l„ ,t t.. h i|H tlmt tlii,,iit;li tu.ulilr .uiil m 
WI- ,i.,ili iiM. h ,1 1 , 1 -ttrr !,f .iti.llls, Wu ,h,ill Ir.iin ,1 .UMM.l 

I-'. 1 ). It if tliM )it, r.liluIlT 11 , 
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111 .'TIk-i fiirui tn*!!' lliciu pditu iilaily in imlu-ttridl 

W'.ik. which, aflui .ilh i" the lual iouiuhitiou of the ]jiu'>perity 
nt <‘(ur r. tlu w ai nfUL-?'-iiie'' ha\t taueht us a lot and we 

have \k ain< d h<‘\\ t" inut-t diih' m many new and •'inking 

w.i\'. '"iiu- (if whii h will i» mam and modify both jil-uininir 
and d> 'I'jiiiha ti i a \ ei y applet lalile » \tent. ( >n tlie i.tiioj hand, 
li. w m. I Ik td- ' (f pi' M In. ihl^ e. .. .d- will Ik much nmie U'-nal in the 
liitnii. .nd tin-' aa'ain will < .lU"'' ''h.niu'" "W "in -ide in «.ur 
].i ai r ’ • . ati'l tlu mail w li" w ill m .t :ict ' ut ( -f "id iri'" a es will be 
!. fr Ik iiiiid m the i.e -■ 

L !u.\ •' '■•I. ire.l t" . "Jiibm.Ui ‘li'^ that haV.- hliuh n d .ind aie 
hill' i- liiij U''. lull t here !•? an- .ihei i > iiiihimiti' 'ii that w ill help 
li- \<rv auc'liv. and jU't at pic^eiit pi^-mi-?--' to mateii.di-'e 
alt- 1 ma'u w ii" "t li\ me t" hima it ah )ur. 

At M>--rit "in pi"fe<vi,,i! 1' 'iilit up and * ■ -nsequentlv 
Waak’-M' h illd th- " 1 'llR ll } IH ill i .k- Ui k i.'l ui .1 r* liitor t ds a 
laan i A;, .w me a ]i] • de'-'i' ‘ii tha’’ anyh- kIv i an ih>. and. indeed. 
ai v". . 1 \ d'K' It witli'iur heh‘_. naiiu-d and ritte'! for the 
]'Ui’> -e rhi'i-'hid. had t"! ic'mtr pne a profession and 
hil f"i th- puhlii. wdi" •'Uih 1 fn-tn lemaant piaLtitioneis. 
Aft"i uiae} \-oam I't st'.kiue t.a a r<.mt.d\ the general ojunion 
'o. II. - * haw ' i\-T dli-eil up"!i uei^tiatiou as the best way 
to ]i'n < ui t i"tc '-i"U upon "U. h a bd'i' th.u the jnibU. will not 
ii. a ih w I ( i T . empl <y an\ m lu U' t i- ei't led. and this will be a 

amnine-od "p'lt f"i tie- U' \t t"i w aid move, namely that 

, iir- 1 and V ill not br ailo\ve<l t ' build witljiur emploaini the 
'-•ivi' of [ii..]'rily qualin-'d men 

b- . ' nt'vTk,- lb ival In-'iitut" ba- managed to eet together a 

P'o'.-ni.mvi. b( dy t ' pre-;< the iiiattei forward — abudycom- 
I'o'td "f -I me "t tluu own liiemljei's, memheis of athhated 
' '( i'.ti'.'. th- ^".u< t} of An hiiei the Arehite..tural As^oeia- 
in I. . -'..n ii pM'-enian\ e- "i nnatta>.ln.ci aiehitei t- and 

. "I'kiMw Till" lai'jieautl iiitbiential -’imunttie !•=' n>>w fully 
- \i ( \ e -I _ til. .btia ultie" and h. t< ' hud a way by win* h we 
III" ;ppv-,i'h paih-um nt a" a tmiTed body and .let the 
"•i.'Mati' n \vanre(l Hnherto u ha? been impo^^sihie owum 
1’ 'h.vis.mn'. aiitl y-u ' aiinot exjject uithuriry to uive leco-^'- 
'I-. i‘'tv "idv and leave ail others out. May this 

' MP'Uttie wetk hainioiiiously and uain for Us the de^iivl 
0'"*dt .M iii\ at" au"o the rLi"t "teji was taken by the pio- 
Mi,' I tl . K i-aie' .ithliating tlu in"«‘U es w ith the 11 1. H A . and 
t (I ihi> lel.itU'iiship wa" a vein l'>o<e .rdair — but the 

_■ "W J ID! |'o| MH. e of the JT' (VllU i.ll "■'» U'tU " h.l' • an-M-il thf"!- 

lioii.i" t Ik knitted mui'h mole . lostdv and ■'tionu'lv. and w*- 
ma\ :k lu-t’' pi"ndtliattheMaiuhe"ter''.KUTvhaslM‘c*niore' 
m *'Mn bi.' pi.K t'"". Why; Th- lea'on i* tiiat we have been 
eiiei'Li tu .iiid. iithusia"tie.and altlu-ULdi an-view of tlu-tioublex 
'-t tie ■' i"i ft w ye.ii’" and our [ii’e^uit dith' ultu s may uive (.au.si 
foi dt piev'U'ii. yet 1 am aiiie that if w*' keep uji our imthu"ia"in 
l" pi - f<'iw.iitl the et bleat lo!) "t > -ui "I luleiit'' and do all w 
' a»' .i" a i'odv t" help the plo-^lt of ,‘tt hlteelure we ."hall 
all - ! • !'. i:i ailuall v n-'<' T - * a mu. h higher le\ el rlian in tiie ]ia"t 


The Church Beautiful. 

The !>i"hnp of fhelmsionl (i)r. Walt^'DilehlUdd). open- 
im: let eiitl\ all oech'siavni vd art exhilutiiui in eonneetioii 
with t ho rhui ( hit uigio'"'. "<i id that the h’liureh w ould have 
to kt op paoo With tlio Lnowtli of tho love ot tho lieautjful. 
< Uir l>oy-v and girl" aro lu-iiie laimdit more than oim father" 
woi'o - that thev had oyi'" to "» e and iiund" to umhuMaiul 
In .ill moih-rn "ohool" t hore wui" oviuythinL^ to leail a hoy iu 
oil ! t o vi.i"p tho faet t hat tluT-e w.i" "oinotliing boautifid in 
t ho u oi |( 1. and to ti v to undor"tand it" b--.uity. H»’eently 
lio -au "omo books oiitith-d .1// i /> LiJ'. J"Mie<l by a wadl- 
kuown i.aliour kauloi' for tiados unioni"t". Sueli a thing 
w.i- unknown forty yoai" <igo. TTu‘ growth ot the stud\ 
ot T lu I -“a lit if ul would foi ee tho ( 'buroh to lie more earofnl 
than "he bad ever biMUi bofon* m tho erei-tioii of her build- 
iiiL"" and ill till* a]){)ointments of those buildings. 



9 CoxD«;iT Street, Regen't Street. W., Cm X-'C 1920. 

CHRUMI'LE, 

The Opening Meeting. 

There was a large attendance of meuibers and their 
friends and several distinguished visitors present on 
the 1st inst. to hear the Pre.sident’s Inaugural Addres,. 
of the ^Session. Among the euests of the ( 'ounr-il at 
the dinner which preceded the ineetiiig were the E.uT 
of Crawford and Bdlcarres[/io//. .1.]. Lord Leverhuluie 
1/?"". r.], the Dean of St. Paul's. Sir K. Antrubus. 
K.C -M.U.. Sir Pegiiiald Blomfield. K.A.. Litt.D. [i'.j 
and Ladv Blonitield. Sir Lawrence Weaver. K.B L 

Or. a.], the C ice-( Tiancellor of tlie I’niversitv of 
London, the Principal of Kina's Colleee. iilr. Ernest 
Xewtoii. C.B.K., R.A., the [Master ot the Rrewi-rs' 
('uiiipaiiv. the Mayor of AVestminstiT-. Mr. Tophaiu 
Forrest [/’.]. Arojiiteet to the L.C.C.. etc. All were 
.ifterwanls present at the Institute meeting. The 
Bresideiit. who had only a few days before returned 
from the Last, has greatly benefited bv the sea vovaae 
and was looking remarkable tit and well. He wa^ 
w.irmly are. 'ted on taking the Chair, aii.l his Addre^ 
w.is follow.'d with manifest interest and ap]ireciation 
The Civic Survey Exhibition. 

A Lira.' and distinguished eompaiiv a'seinbled at 
the formal o|)ening by Sir A.stoii Welib. I’.ll.A . of the 
Civic Survey Fxliibition in the Institute Calleries at 
■ ]).m. on Tu.'sday, 'Tiid Xovember. Invitations to 

the Ceremony had been ac.'epted bv. anioiia otlier-'. Sii 
(ii'orge Fram])ton, R.A . and La.lv Framptoii. Ladv 
Trustram Eve. Sir Erne.'-t Ceorge. R A and Mi". 
C.'org.', Sir Wm. H Dunn. Sir CliaiTe'- aiul Ladv 
Riitheii. Major Barnes. M.l’.. and Mis> Barnes. [Mr 
and -Mr.s. Raymond I'liwiii. and tlie Ma't.'r of tli.' 
Skinners' Com])anv. There evas a good atti-ndanee of 
member.-, of th.' Institute, including Mr. H V. Lan- 
cli.'ster. to wlio.se labours th.- initiation of th.- srh.'iin- 
w.is larg.-lv due.* and Messrs, ('. Harrison Townsend. 
Louis Ambler, and C. W, Pitt, who filled succ.-ssi vely 
th.‘ position of Assistant Direetur of tli.' Cr.'at.'i' 
London Survov.t Tli.-r.' were also pre.sent si-v.'r.il 

* Si*i* Mr Lanchfster’s l\i ju-i ." ( ’ivic l)t'vrl"pmi“iu Sui vc\ 
H" War JnrnxM. 9ih -lanu.uv. 191 .t 

TTu* "bjef'ts by the .Survuv aiv du'cribcd bv 

Ml. Townseml in his bapvi entirluil "I ivk Suiv*"." 
.lorKx \L W ! U A.. I"t April. UUb 
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of the architects who had Been enijiloved upon the- 
work. 

The Chair at the opcnine ci-remonv was taken hv 
Mr. Ernest Xewton. (' ICE . R A . who wa^ I’resideut 
of tlie Institute when the Sur\ ev was staited. ami 
whose strenuous and svinpatlietic 'Up[iort duriipu the 
entire period of the ojieratioii' contri'uuted niatenalLv 
to Its success. 

Mr. Newton, addre'sino the a'seiiiBlv. said .- - 
Before askine Sir Aston AVebb to open the Exhibi- 
tion. 1 should like to uive, verv bnetlv. a historv 
of the Civic Survey. It is dithcult to recall to-day 
the feelings of di'inav experieuii'd bv architeits in tin- 
early weeks of the w ar. A\ ork was stopped in everv 
direction, and it was clear that souiethint: must be 
done to provide employment fur some of our col- 
leagues. so that they minht have tiiue to readjust 
themselves to altered conditions. It was an anxious 
time for those in official jiosition.s in the In.stitute. 
hut I wa.s fortunate, as President at that time, to 
ri'ceive the as,sistaiKe .ind sujijiort of all iny architect 
friends, and, having formed a sjiecial committee to 
deal with matters arising out of war conditious. we got 
to work at once. One of our first activities was the 
organisation of the Civic Survey Joint Coiiiinittee. on 
which were rejiresentatives of the R I.B.A . the 
Society of Architects, the Surveyors' Institution, the 
London Society, the Town Planning Institute and other 
bodies interested in the scheme. .Mr Lanchester. to 
whom we are largely indebted for the initiation of tlm 
scheme, acted as Hon Director for Creater London. 
The work of orgaiusiiie m detail was in the able hand' 
of Mr A. R. Jeinmett. who uiave hi.s whole tune and 
energy to the schi'ine. and it is due to his self-sacrific- 
ing devotion that the work was < arried on so suc- 
cessfully, It IS to be feareil that 111’ dill not give 
sufticient thought to hi.' own health, and we have to 
lament his death, whu h took jJace mi tlie 17th Sep- 
teinlier. lb lb A\ e uDo oue verv much to .Mi, 
MacAlister. Mr. Dirck' ('i-iretaiv of the committee), 
and to Mr. Harry Redfem. Air. Harri'Oii Towiiseud. 
-Mr. Louis -Ambler, and .Mr. W. Pitt as ,A"i'taiit 
Direitors. Aery vahnilile work was al'O done bv 
-Alr C. E. A \ ovsey. Ml IC-orge Walton, and Mr. 
AV, I, Dunford. Besiih ' the ( eiifre 111 Lmiilon. 
similar surcevs were undeit.ikeii lu S.E. Laiica.'liirc 
under Professur -Viieicrmiduc, and in A orkshire under 
Air. H. \\ . Chorh y and All \\ . 11. 'J'liorp It wa' 
soon evident that, altiimmll we Wele aide to eollel t 
substantnd .suni' it wmild be im jios'ible to hnani e tin* 
sehenie for aiiv ielicth lit Tinie \A e therefore ap- 
proached the (lovenuiii-nt ('mumittee for the i'li - 
veiitioii and Relief of Ili-trc", and it was with iheir 
'U| )] lorr that w'e \\ ei , en.ibled to i ai rv it out I shmilil 
like to take this oppoiiunitv of e.xpie^sinu our giali- 
rude to Sir C. Muil,l\. th.- Rt Hem. llelbelt l.ewls. 
and other members oi the I ioverninent ('oinmittee. 
and to All I'elix I 1,1 y tin- Hon. Sf i ret.irv. for tlieir 
are, it syiiip ithv and help .Altogetlier this eorniiuttee 


granted u.' The If l.B .V. uave the use ot ii' 

Galleries, and gratuitous aei omniiHl.ition was aKo 
jirovided ill the otliei Centres It i' iinpossilJe in the 
.shoit time at mv disjio'al to aive ,uiv i le.ir idea of the 
.seojie and Usefulness ot this Sui vev. Roughlv it nniy 
be stated th.it it' objei t w.i' to put in a gi.iphie iorm 
which can be read at a alaiue a m.i" of infoinuition 
wTiich would otheiwi'c be buried in .111 oi can of jirint. 
This 1' the first time in thi' counti'v th.it 'in li .i .'cheme 
has been attempteil 1 Cit.i envi ring the wTiole ground 
of a eitv’s activities .ire rei orded '. iin thuds of aovern- 
ineiit. manufai tunna .md i e.'iih ntial Condition', 
jilaces for work and recreation, the incideiiee of health 
and disease, birth .mil death iate~. tratlie facilities 
climatic eoiichtious. and so forth. Town jlanmiia 
'Cheines 111 the pa't have often been elaborated 
without any clear realisation of the sueioloaieal <ind 
material eonditions eovernina the site, or wlnit i- of 
eijual iiujiortance. it' environment. Diagram' of tins 
sort would be invaluable to the .Ahnistnes of He.ilth 
and Traiisjiort aiul other authoiities liavina tic i.ire 
of citifs. and it is much to be lioped that tic work 
initiated by the Institute may be cmitinued .uid kept 
uji to date, Duriim tin- jirugress of the work the Civn- 
.■Purvey created a gTeat deal of interest and h.i' been 
visited by H.Al. the Dtcen. H R.H. Princess M.iry. 
and many distinguished jieojile. Air. .lohn Buni' was 
jiartietilarly 'truck by the usefulness of the wo;k. 
which lie considers i' an invaluable eoiitributimi to 
luunicijial recuid'. It c liojied that the Exhibitn n 
will be Well attended, .iiid that muuiciji.il autho- 
rities will sc-e the advantaue of adopting tlie ncthod' 
so .idiiiirably outlined in the v.irioU' diagram' 1 m i!! 
now ask Sir .Aston formallv to njien the Exhibition 
Sir .Asto-x AA'et.h. P R .A . F B , K C.A' O " F \ 
Ladies and Gentlemen Aly t.isk is a verv easy and 
'iin|ile. and also an e.xTreiuelv ple.is.mt oic, iianiely. to 
deelaie this Exhibition now open. 1 hope that it 
will be largely \ I'ited and .ippi ei lated. and, ,ibe\,. 
,lll. Iiuule use of. The work is e.vtrenielv jirettv to 
liiok at .A l.idv said to me iii't now. " It look' like 
violet' t here, and like a z,i leas there," (La light ei ) TIev 
do look like that, but that is not hv .inv iicaii- the 
whole ide.i of tic Exlnbirion : it c meant to be of 
some re.il Use in the world. .And, if I mighr 1 'hmild 
like to (ongratulate Air. Newton on the siiei e-etal I 
do not know tlait 1 i.in 'av eonijiletiun but mi tic 
successful .stage to whieli the work ha.s been liimiglit. 
1 would al'O emigi.itulate tic Institute, beicice tic 
great thing in this world is to do something It i' 
those people who do soiictliiiig who are of ii'i , The 
iti'titiire does a good (le.il of talking, bur wii. n it 
does .invthing like this it c rendering service ot meai- 
i ul.lble \-,l!ue to 1 1 C l 1 1 | . i n i U| 1 1 1 v a 111 I I i i irdi ilh e gree 
tli.lt. to i|Uo1e tic pill, ted p.lper 1 ll,l\e 111 I:|V ImihI. 

a v.ist amount of \alu.ilile iidmimitimi ha- in en 
aeeuiniilated, the result' of lal.imir ipiietlv .md eon- 
si lentimi'lv devoted to rese.ireli and i oilitii .it n ai .ual 
this ought not to be hdt to erninble and ih-i .sv i 
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ubseuritv. juirtieularlv as human energy is awakening 
to the importance of future develojnueiit. That. I 
think, is a verv proper note of warning in eoiineetion 
with the work shown in tiii' Exhibition, that it should 
not be allowed to fall awav into obscurity and be for- 
eotten : because this is only the ln-ginnine, only a 
small part of the work. I am not sure that each of 
these sehemes is quite conqilete. [f not. it is to be 
hoped that the Institute will conqilete them, and also 
that the Couiitv (qiuncll will come in and fill that 
blank space in the centre, which rather spoils some of 
our " tlciw'ers cm the wall. e oiight all. of course, 
to w-ork together with the municipal bodies and local 
authoriti(‘s. and until that blank space is filled you 
cannot do what the whole ohject of these ci^^c surveys 
is. to look at a jilaee as a whole. The vastness, the 
hugeness of London makes it impossible to iinder.stand 
unless one sees it brought to some sueh sealc* as these 
chagrani'. so that one may take in the whole at a 
alanc-e. And then it is wonderful how simple and how 
ea«v it is to see what 1' mO't wanted in the distriets 
represeiiteci. That is the object. 1 understand, 
of the various maps. One series, for instance, shows 
where disease has been prevalent. Then the local 
authorities who see those daik jiatehes on the Fever 
plan will have their attention ilrawn to it. and it will 
he for them to look into it and try to bring their patch 
to as light a tint as the surrounding districts are. I 
am perfectly 'tire that if local authorities will only come 
and see these plans, it will have a great effect on bringing 
that about. The only aspect in which I have taken an 
active part was through the London fsocioty. where we 
eontiiied ourselvi'S to making a ]ilan showing the whole 
"t the arterial road' existing and jirojiosed in and out 
ol Londdii. showing al'O where it was deffiient in 
park'. <uid suggesting parkwavs which might surround 
tills enormous eitv of ours A \erv reduced cojiy of 
tlie jilan Is shown in the adjoining room. \Iithout 
taking undue credit to the London Society for what 
has been done. I mav just mention, as .showing the u'l- 
of these phin.s. that while we wi're engaged in it we 
■ itti-nded with other bodies before IMr. ,\s(|uith. tin- 
then Prime Minister, and said. " M ill you take this 
matter up Verv soon the centre of London, the 
('ountv ( ouncil area will be surrounded entirelv by 
tow nqiluimuig '( In-mes. and w e shall be unable to gi-t 
tin- main .irteiial ro.nls runninu out of lauidoii throiigli 
those new nemhbonrhoods. on the lines on winch they 
sliould lu st CO " \Vr said. ■■ We do not presume to 
s,i\ ilelinitelv th.it that is the exact line for the road, 
whether It IS done now or later, but we do sa\ the 
aiithonties sliould be n]\-e]i power to seeilie land 'o 
that that n.ad origniallv derided upon mav be imnle. 
Since lhe time lit the lioinans- and tliey made ex- 
1 client jil.iiis of roads until the tune of (ieorge V , no 
road jilan. until this one of the lamdon Sueii-ty. has 
J belii-\e, been iiKide 111 and out of f-ondon. Mr 
.Vsquith w.is vei V svin patlietie. lie said. ■■ 1 eaimot 
.ippoint an autliontv on the spur of the moment" 


— of course we knew thai it wcild jirobablv take 
s -veral vears before anv appointment could be made — 
■■ bu" vou go to all the local authorities and get 
them to agree these line.' of roads, and when you 
have done that, see me again." We did. IVe had con- 
ferences all round London with the local authorities. 
IVe told them, ” We think this i.s the best line of road, 
and if you don’t think so. jierhaps yon will tell us which 
it should be. ” Thev did this, and although in certain 
cases we did not entirelv agree, .still we got a general 
agreement about the lines of the main roads out of 
London. We then went to Mr. Asquith again. The war. 
however, had then broken out : Mr. Asquith could not 
attend to it, and it was referred to a Uovernmeut 
Dejjartment. AVe were afraid that that would be the 
end of it. But. as vou know, when the war ended, a 
Tran,s])orT Ministry was started. We w ere afraid, again, 
that the railways would be their only concern and that 
the roads would be again overlooked. But that ha« not 
been so. A Road Department has been started- - 
exactly what we hoped might be dune. There is an 
excellent man. if I may venture to say so. at the head 
of it. and the roads are being looked after. 1 am assured 
that in regard to all town-planning schemes which now- 
come before the Government, one of the first things 
they look at is whether they encroacli on the lines of 
roads as laid down on the London Society's plan which 
IS shown here That is really a .step in advance as re- 
gard' roads. I do not think we shall get them all made, 
but we expected there would he nneinployment after 
the war and that this would be an exeelleiit uppurtumty 
for the employment of unskilled labour. And that, 
again, is being done, as we see bv the jiaj.iers ; uiieni- 
jiloyed men are to be jmt to work preparing some of 
these roads. I mention that, not for the gloritieation 
of the London Society, but as some hojie that this verv 
much larger .scheme of Givic Survey will also have an 
influence on the betterment of Greater I.undon. (fne of 
the difficulties is that Greater London— and Central 
London for the matter of that— is tied up in water- 
tiglit compartment.' : and to get anything like a 
scheme and to get various authorities to agree, is an 
extraordinarily dithcnlt matter. M’liat we all want to 
see. and wliat is greatly wanted, is the Western Road, 
which includes the widening of Euston Road and 
IMarvlehone Road, whicli can easilv be done bv takinu 
in the forecourts on both sides. Tins u,ies on c erv well 
through M ovmwood Scrubbs. until it to the out- 
line of the County of London, and then the iie.xt 
authority says. “ Me don't want voiir M e.steni Road 
at all. we will not agree to it." .\nd so lor some year.' 
It has been stopjic-d on that account. Tlui.'c .ire the 
dltticnlties which present them.selves. and which will, 
sooner or later, have to lie overcome. It i- important 
that the Institute .should dec ide w liat i' to be doin with 
tlie.se maps and diagrams — where rliev 'li.ill go, and 
how they can he made eoiistantlv avail, ible, [ am 
afraid yon cannot reproduce them as easilv as we have 
reiiToduced tile London Siieietv's plan. To reproduce 
your beautiful eolunrs would lie an eiioniious expense 
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1)UT don't nio'- it no Till vou InlVn tmiml ,| U'- tm It 
Mo^t of ti.' licivi' {rioiid,> wlio hdvo spoilt dll tln-ir tiim- 
dcquiriiiu kiiowk-duc liut who Idck tho Iduiltv oI uidk- 
inu of It. Knowlfdqi- winch tied up in tluit WdV 
i' of no use to anvhodv. and the In'titnte h<i' to tind 
some wav of di'^emindtimr the kimwledue aciiuir’-d hy 
the ( ivk 'liirvev and of <ho\vine U' iiupoitain e When 
once that ha-' heeii done I fee] -.ure vou will tind voii 
will have anv amount of a'si.~tdni e m t onipletiiiu ti.e~. 
]ildn^. This Exhibition, I mav -dv. m i[Uite fiei 
thotiuh 1 do not know that pei.pl.- think sn luuth of 
thinns tliev do not pay anvthiui; tor; often tlno do not 
I would ask those present to make it known to anvbody 
who is iiiterc'ted in th-se matTeis. and a"Ur-' them 
that they will 'ee a inO't beautiful 'Ot oi plar.- If they 
will only take the trouble to see what it is all about, 
rhev will acknowlediii' that the Institute Ini' done a 
verv 'treat work towards the welkbeinu and the civii 
beauty of the meat city in whieh it is our privih-ue and 
delieht to dwell And not only in Loudon tlieie are 
already similar egort' beiue made in Ldma'liire. in 
Vi.U'k'liire and ekewhere to the same ei;d There auaiii 
at the London .Society we found that a aoo'l inanv of 
the treat towns of Enuiand have >iinilar soi n-tie^ , they 
help TO increase the interest of thosi' who live in them, 
and Teiiiitid them of their duty to do somethiii't to- 
wards the amelioration of tlm eonditlon ot tlm [leople. 
and for the bieuiry of tin- town m wlueh they live. 
(A[.plaUy ) 

.Mr. MAlilr h |E,J , I sliould hke to move a 
vote ot thanks to Sir -\ston M ebb loi hai’iiit so kiml'y 
come to-day to u]ien this E.\hll)lTlOI:. 

.Mr. H, V L.txi h.Fsikr !/’, j • I have efeat iT-a- 
sure 111 sei ondint the vote c.f thanks TIi-- InstiTiite is 
verv intieh honoured bv Sir .\sron Wh-bb's preseiii > 
heri- to-day, ainl m iiiatefiil to him foi tin- inferestmu 
e.xplaiiation lie has uiveii of tlie work shown on tle-se 
walls 1 should like to supplement his lemark .ibour 
the blan.k spai e m the majo Tin.- blank space was left 
iieealise it was found tJiat fie- J.oiiilon ('ouiitv ('ouncil 
had already done so much work in that urea that it w.i' 
difficult lor the ( ’ivic Sin vey to dovetail their own work 
m with it. The ( ouiity Council would hav no dirh- 
cultv. bv <iddme futthi-r liata. in hllimr in the blink 
.spaee and so niakinu the nia|is and diagrams coiiiplete 
to the centre 

The vi.ite was eariied bv ai < lamatioii. and was briellv 
responded to. 

Sheffield's Civic Survey. 

The Spei lal eoITespondent of Thf 7 o/e v at Sjielheld. 
in the Is^ur I.f the 'i'^fh ( letobel ji.IVs well-deserved 
tribute to the iiiuniciiial authority of that cirv for the 
• •.xcellelice of its ~er\ H e HI VanolW I le pa I't me| 1 1 ' of CIVIC 
activity Its latest elaiiii to distinction, lie savs, m 
that It Is the first miiinci pality to conduct its ow n ci\ n 
siir\e\-, and list week ,it the il'own Hall there was 
t hrow 11 open to uispection a larue numbei of jilaiis and 
diaur, tills whii h liat'- lieen drawn uji as a uroundwork 
upon w liieh de\a-lopiie-nt plans for tl,.- future slioiihl 
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7 a*'"> peisi.ri. to the ;u o . I w null ki n c il" woiks .lo t iT 
i,s sliiiwii that the lhii|sii|M II, 1, II-,, iK p,i ,111--,. null -m 
a\ci.i-ae of s-SJ persons pm .e i-,-. Hi.ilil- ili,i-.-r,i in- diivi- 
hi I nil 1 fii !e-,.oii t l,at i h-- pi i--, in i- - - r !.i me n < ' k- ti-mls to 
nil le.m. 1 hi di ntli r.ili-, .V i nnloui nnip. on -ni- ke 

statist 1 s. ho w - how t hi \ 1 M o II s ( I ut I ' I 1 ' I o .i rtei o d In 
tills It has I It Ml .iM'-poii ih.it niihistti.il s,,|il.e dots not 
■_'ellel-,lll\ I i'l- ,ih. .\ I- t hi : 1 II 0 fl loiuolll. I'le - 1 1 1 - , ,f t )li - 
v'aiioiis liou'in-j SI !,i lie s Ml Shi-nii-M .m - shi-ti n - in i his nniji 

itilhesi pi, Ills .tiiii i-i ejoi 111', w hii il 1 w.ts alt-'o! il .in 
oppi.i'tiimti id 1 x.unimne Oiil.n. ,i in.iss i nf - -l mi 1 1 eni 
I'lUeiUeii ii_\ tne \-.ue-ti' di p.lftments of the < nipoE.Uion 
fi.is tjei II i-mhoiln-i!. I liii'l I aiiiiL- foon difTi o ju ]ioints of 
\ If w Till- |)H s. nt eojiditjon of tie T-iun m a foi in whnli 
will he in Os I lii-i pt Lii to 1 il I'l- i-nn.med on o i onsi nn-t loii or 
di \ ehipmi li I SI 1)1-11)1-' 

Road Scheme accepted by L.C.C ; Work for Unemployed. 

The l.oinloii ( '..iintv ( oiiin-il ,it then niei nti-r on tin- Sfitli 
Oetoliel (h-Mli'-il. on tin- n -( on I tn eni 1 u I on ot the Spei i.d 
1 ‘o'lOi- it tl e on Ciieni pi - wiii-nt. tn ,n ei-pt the ( io \ ei’iitneiit ' 
aiten.ll load priipO',ll'. sllh|ei t to tfle nht.iinine liy the 
1 to'. ei nnii-nt of aiix ueeessam 't-Uiitoi'\ pi, wet-' t,, , -mil li- 
the t'oiin-il to obtain niinniiiate nosst-'.jon of Imii oi 
othl’T i”i (01-1 t ' , 
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ii. wdN further resolved, on ,i 'peciul report of the lii'- 
[)i ovenieiit- ( 'oiumitter-. that on the undert.ikin;; of the 
(;o\einnient to [lay at !i U't oO j)er cent, of the cost, the 
( 'uuneil wa- pie]jare(l to begin eoU'truetion of the Eitlia’ii 
■■ by-pas> road, wlueh is inte-idi d to relievi' the Maid-tone 
Itoad wheie it pas-e- Kltliaiii. Tlir W(.>oh\ieh Borough 
Council will be a-ke 1 to cari_\ out the weak on the Coiintc 
( 'ouneil's beli.ilf. 

I’artieubii- of tie- new roail- were gn'eii n. the la-t i— tie 
of the .Joi UN u.. i. 4bM 

Architects and the Unemployment Act 1920. 

Eiiquiric-s liaving been iiiacle at tlie Institute a? to 
tile position ot architects nuclei' the Unemplovment 
Act lH'dit. the ujiinion of the Institute solicitors_ 3Iessrs. 
Markby Stewart A; Co., wa- a-keil iijion the following 
point — Whether architectural apprentices who receive 
])ay and architeetur.il assi-taiits who are paid not more 
th.in 1 - 2.311 a year come under tin- scheme of compul- 
sory iii-urauce provided for in the Act. The solicitor- 
ie[ily a- follow- ■ - - 

We ha If now ecin.siderecl the [loint raised in your 
letter and call your attention to the provi-ion of the 
Act th.it . ■ All persons of the age of 16 and upwards 
echo are eiigdiJecl lu any of the employments .specitied 
in the I't Schedule, Part 1. not being employments 
sjiecitied m Part 2 of that Schedule, -hall be insured, 
eti- (Section I.).' 

■■ P.art I of Schedule I defines • employments within 
the meaning of the Act.' and speaking generally, and 
we think -uliicieiitly for your purpose, employments 
must be (1) in the United Kingdom. (2) under aiiy 
eoiitraet of s ‘rvice or ap 2 jreuticesliip, 

■■ The ■ e.-ccejited employments ' mentioned in Part 
2 of the 1st Schedule (ncb.iilc (a) Employment under 
anv Local or other Public Authority. Railway Com- 
pany or Public Utility Company or {b) employment in 
which the persons are entitled to rights in a Super- 
annuation Pund e-tal)lished by or in ijursuance of an 
Act of Parliament for the benefit of [lersoiis in that 
employment, where (in all cases) the iMiiiister of 
Labour give,- th<' Certificate referred to in chui.-e (</). 
Till- might |io—iblv include an architectural assistant 
in the service of mie of the bodies referred to. or 
entitled to right- in such a -ii[ieranmiation fund as 
aliove mentioned 

■■ The - e.vcepfed I'liiplovnieiits ' also include ' 

■■ ill) Eni[>loviiient otherwise than liy wa_\ of Manual 
Labour and .it ,i raCe of reimiiieration e.xceeding I-2-jU 
a vear or m i ases of jiart time serviee at the equivalent 
of that rate. This chui-e (h) shows that an arehiteet's 
emplovee- (not being nianual workers) who are |iuid 
not more th.ui £2.')l) [ler annum (or not exceeding tliat 
I'lilr) must come under tin' Si heme of Compulsory 
Insurance. 

■■ Section •") of the Act [iroviiles a process by which 
the Minister of Labour may grant Certificates of 
Exemption from liability to become or continue to be 
insured under the .Vet. in cases where any cinjiloycd 
[lerson proves that lie is in receipt of any pen.-ion or 
income of the value of t-2t) or upwards which does not 


de^iend on his personal exertions, and other less 
common eases mentioned in the section. So that it 
would appear that a non-manual einjjlovee receiving' 
less than £2.5(J a vear but jiosse-sed of a house assessecl 
at £26 or more will be able, if he choo-e-. to get 
exemjition. 

-■ It niight be well to 2 'oint out to vou that Section 
18 of the Act provides the niachmerv foi ’ coutiacting 
out ill cases tdiere a ' -peeial -cheme ' i- established 
lor ■ any industiy.' We under-taiid that this i- the 
-ection under which the Miui-trv ha\'e jjower to ap- 
prove or make a special -clieiiie which, for instance, 
might apply to aiclntectural clerk- as a body, and if 
and while -nch a sjiecial scheme is e-tablisheil all 
em-ployees and insurable jiersons in that calling will be 
under this sjiecial .scheme (coiupul-only) and not iindei 
the general scheme of the Act. 

■■ It is to be remembered that the contribution- to 
be made by the enniloyers are payable iiut only in 
respeet of insured persons but also in the case of per- 
sons exempt under the provisions of Section o (see 
Section b. .sub-section 7). But we do not suppose that 
exemption certificates will be numerous 

■■ f 'oiitributions will not be payable in resjiect of any 
person who is in receipt of an Old Age Pension " 

Franco- British Conference on Architectural Education, 

In the Sejitember is-ue of the .Tot'RXAl. a linet 
.imiouncement apjieared of the Eranco-Bntish ( 'on- 
ferein e which it had been arranged t -- hold at Paris to 
discU's the revision of (ireseiit method ot ari liitee- 
tural education in order to give students a better 
practical training and more adequate equipment for 
the |.irotession of architecture. The Conference has 
been organised by the K.l.B.A. and the Societe des 
Architectes Dipldmes and will take pilace on the 12th 
and 13th November. The function will be inaugurated 
by the reception of delegates by the Piesident and 
Members of the French Committee at 10 a.m. on the 
12th Xovember. The reniiiiider oi the dav will be 
devoted to the reading of I’apers as set out m the 
following time-table : — 

10,;!0 a. 111 . " The Training Programme of the Keole th - 
Re.uix-Alt.-, " bv IM. -fule- Uodefrov, Uoverumeut Archi- 
tect. Ml 'inber of the Con-eil Superieiir de I'En-eignement 
de I'Erolo <h's Beanx-Arts. 

1 1 a m. " The Relation- lietween British and Freneli 
Auhiteefs, liy Jlr. .loim W. Sinip-on. .Memlire ( 'iut. de 
ITnstitut. President R.l.B.A. 

11.30 a.m. -■ Arehiteetural Tr.uniug in (heat Britam. 
bv Mr. Paul Waterhou-e. P.S..V. I F. ]. 

2.30 p.in. ■■ The Work of the Arehitei tnral As-oeiatmii 
Seliools. " l>y Mr. H. Robertson. S.A.D.th 

2.45 p.ni. -■ Tile Work of tlie Selinol of Architeeture. 
Liverpool University, li\ Profe-.-or ('. H. ReiHy, M.A. 

3.30 p.ni. - The Work of the . 601100 !- of Arehitecture of 
Scotland." by Mr. A. N. Pater-on. .V.R.S.A. \ F.]. President 
of the In-titute of Seotti-h Arehiteet-. 

On the loth November the French and British 
(.’oiiierence Uomniitti'e will meet at 1(1 a.m., and at 
11 the Ecole des Beau.x-.Vrts will be visited by the 
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British deleuatt^-i. At 1‘2. n uiembers of tho Conference 
will be the quests at luncht^on of the President an.i 
Council of the Societe des Architectes Dipidnies. After 
lunch there will he an informal discussion on the 
follow ng subject^ - - 

; i j The Educational Value of the Study of (Jld ork. 

' 2 ‘ The Biijine^s Training required by an Architect. 

i3J Training in Town Plannim^ and Civic Design. 

i4) Posslb]litle:^ of Co-operation in Architectural Tram- 
I ng. 

The British arrangements for the Con erence are in 
the hands of ^Ir. Arthur K en. Hon. Secretarv 
R.I.B.A., and Lieut. -Col. Car: de Lafontaine, O.B.E. 

! -4.]j Hon. Secretary of the Conference Committee. 

Preservation of our Cathedrals and Churches : The 
Church’s Trust. 

In the House of Lords on the 27th Oetober Lord 
Parmoor moved " that this House is of opinion that 
an Advi^orv ('ommittee.'^ with ]>ower to lonsider the 
condition of cathedrals and churches, should not have 
been appointed ^nthout consultation with the Church 
authorities and without some proof that the provision^ 
for the protection of cathedrals and churelu's which 
have prevailed for centuries have proved inadatpiate : 
or that the Church has in any way failed in htT :?acred 
trust towards the^e buddings.'* 

Most lay churchmen, said L.*>rd Parm"or. rei^rded this 
as the first step in. an endeavour to bnns within othcial 
Control the supervision of buildings d*=‘<licated to ^eh•_aoU'^ 
purposes The possibility of placing buiiduiirs of that 
character in official hands was one that ought not to be 
entertained. He could tind no reason whatevei for thi> 
proposed e.\Tension of bureaui ratio action, wiinli in 
Itself mo>i recrrettable. Their churches and eathedtals 
would become a M'lrt -d fighting ground for arcluteeU and 
archseologi^t'? In the letter which he received from the 
Office of Work^ on 4th O, tuber, in reply to his inquiry for 
the reasons why the proposal for an Advisory Committee 
was made, i-ionel Earle a-^ured him " that there a 
widespread feeling among arch.vological <ivant^ tliat if 
Parliament thougijt it nece-.sary. as it umloubtedlv did, to 
ensure .some ine-i'.ure of protection for national monument'^, 
liuw mui'h nioM' important is it that .^oIn^* inoa-uie of pro- 
tetti 'll should be given to the far moro imjiortant national 
buiblmgs, «,urh .i- the great cathedial- and <ome of the 
more ini})nrtant c-huiche'.’ To a jilea of that kin<l he eould 
oppo-e the uracticallv unaniniou'* feeling of rhurelmieu m 
thi' ' ountrv ag unit tlie lutrodu* tion of uffieial mteifeieme 
With their ml duty in I'-girrl to tie- ro-toratiori and 
t ontiol of tie -e buildings. Tin* National rhureh A>'>ernblv 
WM- meeting f'a' the In't tnie m Xoveuihn. If tliey had a 
b'.ih of tli.u kind, v'a- i; tlnnkable th it rhe\ <houhl .ip- 
point -U' h iin Adsi-oiv < ojnnnttec witiiour anvchancf* of 
( on'-iilt.Ui"U vith It ' 

4’))'' Ai<!ibi-hop >>T < ' int.-rbiirv -'•■iid the ^ur])ri'.e with 
all!' b he T-',td in PiV'"* that thi'* Committee li id be..ii 
appointed a e ^ iio t in t lit* lea-;t due to tin i if t tli.it intei • 
-hoiiM b‘ t ikf'a by tie vvli> -le uatif)u in t h“ • .1 1* ami eu..to(lv 
of o'ii ' ‘ h -I I'i n al biidfling", wlijeh U'o* 'if ali-^oliiioii 
pin ' !' aivl iii' onipar ilile valm*, but ln-i .mi-.i In* h.ifl nover 
Ilf , it'd .1 oi d .1 boll r it. aPlioUL'h it w •i-' fb'.ding \\ irh .1 -Hub 
lift wi’b a b 1' h b i" ! * '•])on~ibdttie', u en largelv t onf 'Tii- <1. 
and all!' b ih'-y h oi bt‘t*n hanfiling with tie* mo-,‘ i m-t tur 
ni l pT' bn ' me f'U many year- pa-t and in tin* mo-t ]Mibhc 
wn V !)' ■'.•'d'h-* H i- 'juestion ;i-, w by -liouhl tlii*\ iiof-l th'* 

g-’l. \ ,e,*a ' j.i 


Coinmirtee at tlu-> moiu'-nt t-' -leal uirh tin- probl(*m ^ 
Theie \ia- no allegan-'U Tuit the prohh m luul b,--.n l.*ft 
lint oue hod by the ( ’hiiri h t - 't a voi y long nnu* }Ki-t . and that 
It was high time f n -om-'oUt* td-t* to -tep in ami 'lo -onu*- 
thiiig. As -oon as th'* (’omimttee \\a- appoiutt-d it plunged 
iat'j the middle of -oiiit*thing that \va- at tlov moment 
gtiing on in another way Before the \\ ar tin- -ubje' t wa.- 
mueh before the public ami ^‘cfoie the ('liundi. -iml in Ihl’l 
the All nbmhop of York ami him-'-lf appointed .1 com iiiittee 
to I'Mik into th'- w hole qm -t 1. ni. wh. - pro'hu ,-d a long and 
eUb.nato report with a nninbei of ri*. ommemlatioii-. That 
report wa- eon-ulen'' I b v < o m mittee- of ( niv ' m it ion, bot li 
at <'aiiterburv and York, and debate- took jilai ' . Mean- 
time, tht* W'ar was at it- height, and the nlei of obtaining 
Parliamentary -anetioii for -oim.- of the piopo...al- wa^ out 
of the i^Lieation The I'ie.i of hudding opi-iatiou- ua- mu 
onlv undc-irable, but praeii- ally impo--ibl{*. It wa- ipnte 
obvioii-, that Mie moment u a- irioppoi r uut for dealing with 
the matter. But thing- had m>t ht*eii albowd to -himber. 
Some ot tile re.-ojumendatmn- I'qiiiif'l no Pai li-i meiitary 
-anetioti, ami they cnil'l be ( aiiir-'l int-'' eifect Kvepvthing 
wa.- il'ine to -In^w that a-'tion wa* being taken on the -iih- 
ject m the variou* diore^e^. He ' untended that Uj^oii this 
subje-'t the Church had of Ut-* vear.- lak’.'n the gieate.-t 
P'jssible i.aie of the matter, and the view- of an ha-ologi-t* 
ind historian- had been ^aiefullv weighed. He di'l mit 
want or need a eoiunuttce. .1- all that wi- nme--.iry wa- 
being d'jne by the Church If it ' ould be -hown that it was 
not lieing done, then he '.'uhl agfoe to the Committee In 
the «• ucum*tance- he did not prop-i-e to nominate to the 
Com mittee 

Loid Stuart <-'f Wortlev argiie<i that the be-t t-our-se in 
])ur.*ue was that — "f whn.h long experieni had been gained 
— of the Church autliuntie- voluntarily le-soiting t'.t the best 
advice 'ibtainable If ilie -liternative Mas to be le-ori to the 
an. ha‘'i{'.gn.*al savant- of the h^thce of Work-, he would 
remind their lordshi])- that the condemnation by tiiat 
I>cparrrm*nt of the Xew Scotland Yard buihlmgs at the 
tim** of rlieir iTcetMu wa* it*elf C'>ndctnned by nearly every 
architeft and artist ')f di-rincnon 

The Earl of Lytton replvingfor the < )ffice i.f Works, .'said 
It wa- not from di-( ouite-y that he ilid nut follow the argu- 
ments which had been u.sed. but bm ause they stiuck him 
d-s beuig irreie%*aiit to the lUoti'Ui. Wh.it the (.0 iv(*rnment 
ha<l fb.m* was to appoint a Coinnurtee n.* .ulvi-se tin* First 
(.’'.uiimi-sioner, fir-st, on the que-tmn 'd .iim.mlmg and 
strengthening the Ancient Monument-- .-V' t He wa* Mir- 
pnsod that it -hould bi* matle a ground of complaint that 
the (’ommittee had be*-*n appointed without the Pdrst Com- 
mi'^sioner having overwlielmmg proof tliat the existing pro- 
vi-ions for the pr'iteeii'.n of catiie(h-aU anil <. hurches were 
inade({uate. Xo allegation had been m.ide th.it the (.‘liurLdi 
had faile<l 111 her -acied iru-t ; but he -aw no reason whv 
tlio*e rc-p-ui-ible for c ele-m-tic-il Imilding.- -hould not 
have tak'-ii a cour -e -imil.ir to that w hu h. w hen he wa- at 
the .\«l mir-ilt V, In* .igicid to take iti r-gaul to eerrain 
Briti-b h<»-pnal- -that wa-. t-i I'cgaid tin ho-pitals 
btnldiiig- 'if -iich impoiTamc that thev -houM be treated 
-i- .inch nt m"tium'*ut* -iml md be .iltt i.-d -tnn tiit.iliv with- 
out <-ou<ulta’-io!i with the Dthi.e of Work*. It wi* not hi* 
bii-ine*< to f' o e*r all tin* < omiuitter-'* i e ]>. >t t . but the motion 
of the noble lui'd w I- oiie wliieh no Co\'eriimMil e-.uhl 
.K eepl. 

Lot'l idiiliituoj'e -aid ' bun in - auil e.itli“dt.il- Were 'Uily 
am lent monument- lu .1 veiv -'-'i-ud.iry -eti-e These 
-aered buil'liieg' -Imuld b-- [i-ted for th'* u-'* of tin* ]ue*ent 
time, and m-t [1 im[i'U-‘d bv inv oiH'-iat 

E.TtI Be.nn hamp .i--iir**d l.-u-d Patm-ior th.it it was ex- 

< eeijiuglv w id' oftin-maik mjure up \ i-ion- lb.it the 

Ad\ i-Mi V < 'o mmit t'‘c w'- 1 u id i !"gi-l.i tiou t he t- (feet 

of will- li would b'* to take aw. IV the - ontr-d i,f the rathe. Ir-U.- 
.iiid ' hue he- l! . Oil the ( 'h 111 (. h of Engl 1 ii'L 

rin K It 1 of Seil>o' jie de-i'i ibe I th'- action of 1 he ( )lVn'e of 
U"ik- a- uttml\ <lmc.)iHt-'ou- to the .uit horn n'- of the 

< liui-b ‘.f Englaml. who-c -ole pr-qierly the-c buildings 
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•wcif. ,inil as gieatly [jiesuiiiptuou^. The appointment of 
tins ('(.nuniftee \va>. in In'? opinion, the tirst step m a 
(leliheratc policy of t^ventually ■^ecllI■lng to the Office of 
Work" the "aine control as it had now over the preservation 
<it ruins, and to the First Commissioner some loms staaOi 
where he had none whatever at present This was not a 
Caiunet matter. Ht* doubted whether the noble earl who 
had lephrd for the Offiee of Works ever heard of the ap- 
pointment of thl^ Committee until he read it in the Tunes. 
it wa" a Depart ment-al blunder. 

The Karl of ('lawford hoped their loidships would be 
convinced that if theie had been any ovei"i_tht theie had 
beeri u< > intention of discourte"V to tin* Chun h or cun- 
"pira»'v airain^t it. This wM" no new niattei. It had been 
tliscus-ed for rwt'iity year-> whether Church an{l secular 
building'- weie nii're likelv to be handed down unimpaired 
to jt ."teriry if they remained m the hands of small iiioups 
oi individual" than if the vone of Pailiament or a Depart- 
ment ..d the State were allowed to intervene. He would like 
to heai the evidem e ill favour ot the diver^rent views, and 
lie did Hot think It lie. essaiy to pass a vote of censure on 
tie <■ iveinment for a])poiuiinii a Comiuittee to advise 
them I (/neernimr the sui>ject. 

Lord Parniiiur said his motion implied no censure of the 
(rovernment for the appointment of the ('ommittee in so 
tai as its duties had relation t*' "ecutar buildings 

Cn a division the motion was carried by 27 votes 
a^ramst 17 — majority lU 

The Uplifting- Influence of Beauty. 

Speaking receutly at tlie opening of the Liverpool 
Autumn Exhibition of ilodern Art, Mr. John Gals- 
worthy said that art was the only really progressive 
spiritual uplift of human life. There could be no 
'll' lal evolution of any use. he declared, which was not 
grounded on the increase and diffusion of the sense of 
bt-autv. IVe talked of the uplifting influences of 
iiutpu't and of production, trade and industry. He 
dul not deny their value, but it was time we pondered 
more seriou.sly on the real object of civilisation. 
Beatitv and dignity of human life should not be left 
to a tiny .si'ctioii of the population. If we were 
broimht up to it a va.st proportion of us could 
.ippri-ciate beautv — an appreciation which underlay 
.til n.ational improvement and social reform. At 
present the arts were railed off ; the ])ublic poked buns 
.It them at the end of its umbrella, and watched thmr 
• mtics. There was a disposition now among Labour 
leadt ‘I’s to ask that beautv should be brought into the 
li\'es of the people. That was a. gc>od sicn. for it was 
the first need of everv country. In an aye which 
t-mded more and more to make a cod of bliml ju'o- 
(iiictiou It was (issential that tlni beauties of art should 
I'Mil to the eve. Of old the best artists wi'iv em- 
jihiveil to deror.He the mon.isteries ,iiul ehun lies 
whli h people then treiplellted. Wliy could not tie- 
lies! painters and sculptors to-d.iy be .iskeif to decorate 
the 'I hools. colleges, his'pit.ds. tiii'atres. nuiseunis 
ves. even the pidilie luiiises. the ( hlhs and tile r.nlw a.\ 
't.iTioiis ; We w. lilted more real beauty where we 
eoiihl all se.i it everv ilav. If we went on blindly pm- 
diieinu wiiliout cidti v.itiin; the instiiu't tor lieauty we 
slioidtl uo ste.iddv dowiihdl. .Vnd d w e did not improve 
our eoneepnon of the dieuity nf huiiLan Ide we should 
he.id 't r.iiuht for .unit her wairld w ,u'. 


The Building Industry : Employment of Ex-Service Men. 

In jiursitance of the policy of pires.siug forward house 
building and employing ex-Service men thereon the 
Government, it is stated iu The Times, have approved 
of certain big housing schemes, which are to be 
started almost imniediatelv. At least one of these 
will be in London. 

( 'ontrarv to per.sistent statements bv opjponents of 
the employment of ex-Service men. there will be no 
'■ sweated " labour, as the men will receive the district 
rates of pav. 

Ill undertaking these schemes the Government arc 
verv far from wishing to irritate trade unionists, for it 
IS recognised that where the new men, who are to be 
classed as ” adult apprentices." are employed the .suc- 
cess of the experiment can only be secured by the co- 
operation of the union men. who will have to instruct 
the recruit.s. 

The ipuestion of guarantee.s against uiieinployment 
demanded by the conference of building trade opera 
tive.s at Manchester last week is being carefully con- 
sidered by the Ministry of Health. There i.s. however, 
a large consensus of opinion, not confined to official 
circles, that such guarantees are quite unnecessary, 
there being no prospect of slackness in the building 
trade for years to come. If the situation would be 
eased by the giving of such a guarantee, the Govern- 
ment would not be running anv grave risk in giving it. 

In Scotland and other parts of the United Kingdom 
no demand for guarantees has been put forward 

The trade is divided on the subject of taking on the 
ex-Service men. The bricklayers and carpenters ar>' 
hostile, while pla.sterers. masons and slaters are ado]'t- 
ing a more benevolent attitude. Certain unions have 
even passed resolutions in favour of admitting them. 

To remove the fear of unemployment among build- 
ing operatives, it is pointed out that 450.0(11') more 
working-class houses require to be built in order to 
meet the present deficiency. In addition, the annual 
shortagi' of houses is estimated at 100.000. Then there 
is the question of slum clearances, while an enormous 
amount of construction is required for commercial pur- 
poses. part of which is ludd up under tlie powers givim 
to stop ■■ luxury " building. Finallv. tliere is •' luxury" 
building itself. IMoreover. there is the great amount of 
building labour required for repairs. 

Fuel Research Board’s Work : “ The Coal Fire.” 

HM St.Uionerv Oftiee h.ive pulili'lieil for thi' De})art 
ineiit of Srientitie ami Indn'trml Rese.ueh .i re]>ort entitled 
Thr Fii ■ [ Fui'l Rc'e.irch Board. Special Report. Xo. 3], 
winch de'tribes the woik i allied out by Hr. 31argaret 
Fi.'liciiden in connection with a ri'-caicli mto domc-tic 
heating; the inve-tigMliou w.i' diiectcd liy the Air RoUu- 
tum Ad\ I'orv Bo.iid of the fManchc'tcr City Council, .uul 
gi'.ints-iu-aid of the work have been made by the Research 
Jlcpartiueiit. The investig.itiou into the efiicieiiey of open 
tires lia~ \ udded a collection of carefully ascertained d.ita, 
from wdueh it is hidiec ed that .i new departure can be made 
m de.ding with the whole C|Uestion of the use of coke .ind 
other foniis of smokeless solid fuel in domestic fires. 
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The Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship. 

This Studentship (value vT.") ; also possible second 
prize of €25'). which is cornpeTed for everv third year. 
Is open to architectural sTailent' between the ane- of 
Id and 31 rears re-idinu in the United Kinu-lom and 
qualified as described in the Deed of Trii^t. The 
Studeiitshiji was founded tor thi- furtheram e of tin- 
studv of Ancient C'la'sie An hitei tine as nractiseil 
]Uior to the coinineiiceiiient ot the third ceuturv of 
our era. and with sjiecial reference to t!ie principles 
illustrated in the works of the Lite Alexander Thom- 
son. The subiecT Set for the le-xr i oinpetition i' 
■■ A Temple of (Memorv. " drawings to be sent in by 
the lotli April; 11121. Tie- memorial i' primarily in- 
tended to be noii-sectanan in i haracter and to com- 
memorate both the sacrifice ol the fallen and the 
victory attained. The condition' and regulation', 
with plan of site, may be obtained from the Secivtaiv 
to the Trust. Mr. .T. MaeLean. 21. AVest (leoru' 
Street, Dlasuow. 


ro.MFF.TlTlDXS. 

Gateshead War Memorial. 

.Members and Lioeiinate' of the Koval Institute of 
British .Arc-hiterts must not take ]>art in tlie .ibov- 
com ■> ‘tition. h -cause the oon litions are not in ari ord- 
ance with the published Ee-aulatioii' of the Royai 
Institute tor Architect 'iral Uoinpetinou'. 

By order of tli ■ L'ouncih 

[.IN M.tl ALI'TER .S -,•»////■-/. 

Llandudno War Memorial. 

The Competitions (.'unimittee desire to eall the atten- 
tion of -Member' and Licentiates to the fact tliat the 
Conditions of the above Competition are ii isatisfac- 
tory. The Clomraittee are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of sei-iirinu an amendment. In the 
meantime Members and Lieenti.if'-s are advised to 
take no part in the C'oni[teritioii. 

King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry: Proposed 

Memorial in York Minster. 

The -Vssessors of thi' Conqu-tition. Mr. Walter 
Tapper [L.], Mr. H \ Ijanclm'tei | /■' J and Mr. 
Robert -Vtkiii'Oii [/’.j have i-xamnied the tlartv-one 
Drawing' submitted, ami their award m as follow' . — 

/'/e. d t < ! -i -Ne, 0 .\}t I hi' [■’ .\!IIie-i( \ ViiV'ec 

/-'/e-.'/ .s- , 7 Ml. 'I' J-iank Coen. 'rweriTv- 
D vf- ( 1 nint <l' 

The follow iii'j are brai keteil eipial ami awarded 
Fiftel-II ( llllllea' each 

\i ' 1 : -Mi. \\ iltii'l B'liifi 

\ii. 1! ; Mr. < 'luiiD III W.-l'-uitl 

Xi> 'l~i L'-oiiDfl 1 >r \ -sfl.ilr .111 '! AaIaahi. 

X'l W'liituiiDj. il*'\ ii'iliK .iml Hiil 

lM s/ n, ,, 

Tii<‘ Drawintis wurc <dii u-xlubitioji in tLt* rnonis of 
the Soi'ietv of Arehituef^. 2''^ IhMifonl S<juar»*. 
from thu l<t to thp Brli Xovmnb<m. 


oRlTlWrcY, 

The late Thomas Lennox Watson. 

( dii'gow h.i' lo't an an hui'ii of not- ii Mi 
Thoiiia' l.euiiox Wat 'Oil, w ho di. d on t Im 1 2tii • if ia't 
month, m hi' 'cvcutletli Vi ai he had n-nn d ‘nan 
bii'Uic" toi 'cunc tliie,- \'*'ai' .\it< I a n-a >’il la 

traiium; with Allied \\ ateilnam-'. im b. can j i.e ti* ,n 
his Uiitivc citv. and there mo't of hi- woik h..' o. .-n 


lionu. Kri'Ui. rliu lir''t t 

1 lok an ai tun pan 'n h t! 

atfaii'". luibhc and pi''')T-‘'s'siiMi.il bvl''* 

C) in- W . 1 ' I’l esi- 

deiiT ot rim 1 dasgow I'l'tl 

rnte id .Vn 

liiti 1 t' ..mi t.u 

V'-.ir~ a iiieiuber of it' 1 

1 iUin ll a 

\ ' rv 'ill t .'"1111 

'■xhibitiou ot nmtal work 

nroii. cited 1 

i\ til'- ilL'MllTi- 

owed much t's Ills etfui't' 

He lieeaim 

■ a F'-ll"w oi til' 

R.LBA. Ill I"'!, win 11 

[iioviiicial 

mt'-i'-'t u tim 

institute ratln-r langai'imi 

!. ami w.i' 

iliie ti . aW ak'-n 


in others a seu'e of it' i laini' ■ in !‘.'17 he d Dc 
I'las.s of Retired Fello C'. 

The iuriueiice of 111' ina't'-r. Wat ' 1 imii'e n ■. m. nr 
in such early woik a' tl'e Philo'op'nn .d ^"'i.-ry'' 
Rooiii'. Bath >treet. an'l. in !■ "'-i il.'gn-e m .V'haaide 
ITace Bapti't Chun h lU'r ad,ioiiiing • a i !a"c 'i 'ign 
but with some detail' ot a Louibaidii iliiiai'‘ti . 
A'lctona Bath'. Buttei'niumns Road. too. in Re\i\'al 
Gi.ithlc. liut tile manner pa"'-'l and llllUiead ICmti't 
and Welluigton UniTeil Fr'-" Chun In" ai' i|uiri- 
aiademic.il. tin- laTTei in it' 'outli front ,i I'.inor 
.Ma'leh'iue IT'- built 'evci'.d laige Boanl Silmol' the 
.Vdelphi. on the 'ciutli 'ide of the ricer. m p.-ih i|" tim 
tll’et of tlm eelltral liall type. .'St Deorg''' Road 
■school, and Cariierbank The hi't i.' conriguoii' to 
all important bloi k ot 'hop' and Hatted imii'e' in 
>aue!iii‘hall Street built 'oine time after, duruna tlm 
'horr ]ierind of a parTiier'hip with .Mr Henry Mirchel! 
The ])remisa' 111 Sr Vim i-nt I’hme uf tlm C,/,-., 
evening ueW'paper in tin- 'tvle of tin- R'-nai"aiii '■ ot 
the Low Ci.iunriie' anil oliii e' m Barli Sireet. an- 
amomg Ills public buddings. Tlm four l.i't. it mav 
lie noted, an- of red 'and'toiie, marking tin- cxhaU'tioii 
of the white varii-tv. until tlmn alnio't exclu'ivelv 
emplove'l tor ('ILi'gow frontage' (If donn-'tii work, 
a h ydrojiiithic at Kilm.di olin. ,i \\ c't-end inan'ion in 
Gn-.it, Western Road and tin- elublioii'.- of the Rnv.d 
Clvib A arht ( 'liib .it Huiit'-i ' D”!''- with ,id|oini!ig 
hot -1. aie evainpl' ' ' rlie hoime ami i liib hav.' half- 
timbei work 111 their iippei 'loreV', and rim littei 
\\ ii' won in com petit Ion. .i foi m of profes'mna 1 aer n it \ 
Mr. Wat'oii had lim tiril 'liaie ot. but not with nun li 
simec" 

Hi' eoiim-etioii with F L Watson the w elhkiiow n 
ii.ival .irr-hitert, brought him commission' for ipiite 
a iiunilter of vaeliT interiors tlm .l/Cmm for tlm 
Dernian F,niperor, and tlm .l/o/mio/ 

Ke.-nly iiiterc'ted in c’arious eive ipn-'tion' and 
forniiiig opininii' of his own. in tlmir support Im was a 
p ‘rtiiiaeious controversialist The eitv s (•ro"-river 
tratlie engaged hm attention for lonn. ami to tlm hi't 
Hi s solution was a fixeil high-level bridge in opposirioii 
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to a swing or lifting, and this he advocated by jmblic 
discussion, letters to the papers, and ])dmphlet, gain- 
ing the adhesion of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
to his project and overcoming the objections of some 
opponents. 

Earlier he had begun a study of the vault of the 
Lower Church of Glasgow Cathedral, and to this he 
devoted much time, and when his conclusions were 
formed with characteristic vigour he made them 
known. His contention was that the central aisle 
vaulting, of quite unusual intricacy, is an emendation 
and advance on the original design that but continued 
the ordinarv (juadrupartite panels of the north and 
south aisles that still remain. Tliis surmise was 
combatted by Dr. P. Macgregor Chalmers with vigour, 
but none can question Mr. Watson's very original 
and ingenious argument, as presented with persuasive- 
ness and cogency in the monograph on the subject 
he published in 1901, valuable to archaiologists 
generally, who can on the published evidence form 
their own opinion. The large book was followed by 
a pamphlet edition. 

Turning his attention to concrete construction for 
small dwellings, he took out patents for hollow-wall 
and for monohthic construction, where the wall is 
formed on the horizontal and erected as one piece. 
This method he had quite recently put in practice in 
a cottage built at Kilbirnie ; the walls, after hardening 
on the flat, were raised to the vertical with little 
exertion in one and a half hours. 

With his juniors of the local Architectural Associa- 
tion he was always sympathetic, and helpful with 
Papers— one on Acoustics was ])articularly valuable ; 
with his a])prentices he read Yiollet-le-Duc before the 
American translation had ajipeared of the chapter oil 
*■ C'onstruction." For many years he was a Governor 
of the Eoyal Technical Go'llege. aiul took a leading 
part in the formation of the School of Architecture 
that superseded the former sejiarate architectural 
courses of the College and the School of Art. The 
work he had last in hand was the war memorial for 
the college, in conjunction with the sculptor. Mr. 
Killock Brown. 

Mr. 'Watson is survived by his widow. 

A. McGihbox f.l.]. 

The late John Dixon Butler [/•'.]. 

We regret to announce the death, in his .sixtieth year, 
after a brief illness, of Mr. John Dixon Butler, Architect 
and Survevor to the Metro[)olitan Police and Police 
Courts. After about 1-5 years in general practice, during 
part of which time he acted as (Surveyor to the Metro- 
politan and City Police Orphanage, Mr. Butler was 
appointed Architect and Surveyor to the JIetro])olitan 
Police in October, 1 89.5, and conqJeted "I-o years' tenure 
of this post two days before his death. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute in 190G. During his career Mr. 
Butler was respon.sible for the design and erection of 
upwards of 200 police buildings, including ])olice courts, 
pohce stations, blocks of flats for married otficers and 


section houses for the accommodation of single ofiicers, 
and in every type of building he introduced a large 
number of improvements. Among his larger works 
may be specially mentioned the new Police Courts at 
Great Marlborough Street, Old Street, Tower Bridge, 
Clerkenwell, Greenwich, Woolwich and the reconstruc- 
tion of AVestminster. The rebuil(iing of Thames Pohce 
Court, for which he had prepared designs, is now about 
to be taken in hand. 


ARCHITECTS' AND SURVEYORS' ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 

Liverpool Branch. 

The members of the Liverpool Branch of this Union, 
by the kind permission of the architect, Mr. G. Gilbert 
.Scott, A.R.A. [F.], paid a visit on October 30th to the 
Liverpool Cathedral works and site. The party were 
greatly interested in all they saw, and doubtless took away 
nith them sundry ideas of planning and design that will 
stand them in good stead in the carrying out of schemes 
of a very much less pretentious nature that they may be 
associated with in years to come. The vastness of the 
scheme is shown by the following figures : — 

Feet 


Length of building as designed . . . . 5(51 

Length of Lady Chapel . . . . . . 100 

Total length .. .. ., .. ..011 

Length of portion now being built . . 300 

Height of Chancel .. .. .. .. 116 

Width of Chancel . . . . . . . . 17 

Height of Arch of Central Space . . , . 62 

Width across Chancel and Aisles, inside 
measurement . . . . . . . . 86 

Length of Chancel . . . . . . . . 152 


Clreat East AYindow, 7G feet high and 36 feet wide. 

The t'ouiidation-stono was laid by the late King Eduard 
on .July 19th, 1901, and the I,.adt Chapel consecrated on 
.June 29th, I91U. 

Diiriiig the visit it struek me wli.tt a great opportunity 
pre.sented itself for starting a fund to defray the co.st of 
luulding the central tower above the central space as a 
memon.tl to those who gave their lives in the Great War 
so that those living and future generations might live in 
peace. What more fitting memorial could be erected ! 

Er-Vxk A. J.VMiEsox. Li’-entiate, 

Branch Hon. Sec. 

Metropolitan Branch. 

The Programme, of Social Events to Christmas. 1920. 
is a.s follows : — 

Siitiirilay, Mith Xoremhir . — A dance at the Portman 
Rooms, 7. 30 to midnight. Tickets 9.s.. or 17s. for double 
ticket : refreshments iiielusive. 

Satiirihiy. 21tli Xoceniher. — A visit to the Soane JIuseum. 
at 2.30. Party limited to 25. Jleiiihers and Probationers 
only. 

Saturday, 4th December . — A visit to the T,ite Gallery, at 
2 o’clock. Party limited to 30, conducted by Guide Lec- 
turer. Alect in Entrance Hall. 

■Satiiiday, llt/i Dicembir . — AVhist Drive at the Cabins 
Restaurant, Cavton Fouse, Tottiill Street. Westminster, 
at f.-f.*) for 8. Tickets .os. iiichiding refreshments, 

A remittance must accompany' all applications for Dance 
and Whist Drive tickets, which can be obtained from the 
Hon, Sec., Social Sub-Committee. A.S.A. P.U., 33, Tothill 
Street, Westminster. 
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Wren’s Threatened Churches. 

The Guildhall Librarian has organised a silent pro- 
test against the proposal to demolish a number of the 
Citv churches by organi.sing a little exhibition of old 
and modern views of those which have been marked 
down for demolition. All the views, which may be 
seen in the hall leading to the libr.irv. have been taken 
from the Corporation's rich collection of Londoniana. 
The engravings number about .30. and then' are 
some excellent photographs, with interior views and 
details. The Churches of St. Duustan-in-the-East 
and St. Duustan-in-the-IVest, St. Botolph. Aldgate 
(of which there is a view dated ITIU). St. Anne and 
Agnes, St. Yedast, St. ilary Aldermanbury, St. 
Nicholas, Cole Abbey, and St. ihchael. Cornhill. are 
particularly well displayed. 


Royal Academy Lectures 

Pmicipal A. P. Laurie, ]'..Sc.. Professor of Chemisti v 
in the Royal Academy, is delivering the following eour-e 
of lectures at the Royal Academy on the dates mentioned : 

1. -Yor. 10. — ilethods of Painting .is illustrated 
by magniHed photograph.^ of the brush work of Romney 
and Hobbema and other portrait and landscape painters 

2. Thunt., -Yof. 11. — ilodern Pigments: their proper 
Selection and Use. 

3. Fri., .Vor. 12.— Painting Medi,i : Oils. Varnishes, and 
Tempera. 

4. Mon., Xov. 15. — Methods of Wall Painting. 

5. Thus., Nor. 16. — The Theory of Colour and its Appli- 
cation to Paintintr. 

6. Il’ec/., -Vor. 17. — The Nature and Properties of Build- 
ing Materials, new and old 


MINUTES. 

At the First General Meetinci (Orflinary) of the Session 1920- 
21, held Monday, 1st November, 192u, at S.3u p m. — Present : 
Mr. John W. Simpson, Pnsidfnt. mthe Chair : 45 Fellows (in- 
cluding 15 members of the Council), 49 As-sociates (including 3 
members of the Council), 7 Licentiates, I Hun. Fellow, 2 Hon. 
Associates, and numerous visitui's — the ALnutes of the Meeting 
held 7th June were taken as read ami signed ats correct. 

The President delivered the I>'At'GlRAL Addkevs of th(‘ 
Session. 

On the motion of the Ridht Hon. the Karl uf Crawdord and 
Balcarres \Hon, A.], seconded by the Very Rev. W. R. In^e, 
I).D., Dean of St. Paul’s, a Vote of Thanks was passed to the 
President by acclamation. 

The President havini: expressed his acknowledirments, the 
proceedings closed and the Meeting terminated at 10 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 3rd January, 1921. 
Applicdtion.s for election a-. Fellow h.xve been leceived 
from the following Licentiate.-: who have jia-.^ed the r|iiali- 
fvinv examination. Notice ot anv objection or other cotn- 
niunicutioii rcciicctuiv tlic candidate'. imi-:t be 'ent to the 
Secretary for 'ubmi"ion to the Council prior to Mond.ay, 
29th November 1920 ; — 

Adkin> : .loHX ST.tXDh.x, 8 Montague Road. Richmond 
Hill, Surrey. 

Armour ; .Joiix, Bnduegate. Irvine. Scotland ; Smitli- 
hill. Irvine, ScotUiid. 

B.vrker : Roi.er Bk.vijlky, Town H-ill, Wolverhampton ; 
62 Compton Road. Wolverhampton. 


Bl.vin' : William Juh.v. 144 St Yinient .''tn-i-t. (;la..go« ; 

11 Laudeidale .\veniu-. XcMiand.-:. CI.I'l'ow. 

Bbuxton ; Frederiik Sei'Timi F.l-(trical Federation 
(ttiices, Holboin. W.C. ; 3tt TwKkeniiam Roid, Ted- 
dinuton. 

Cave; Aviwin IKboilv, ' Tuyfoid,” 1^. ti h\\ orth. 
CiiURin; .A.KTHIK ll.iKoLli. .1 I’.. 16 .uid 17 Dovon.'luu- 
.8qiiart‘. Bi,liopai;ato. K.c a . In-ahuook. Waveitrce 
Itmid. Woo, If,, 1,1. K.IS. 

Ci; V M - bi,jN i:t, Fka\, l-', 91 Cl, iii, h St i , , I . Ki-n-HiLt, ,ii, 
W.4. 

Daniel: Thomas Brimmii.i.. Blai-k-Mall Yaiil. K.14. ; 
Ventuor. Chislelnii't, Kent. 

Dolmax : Yilliam l.EDi-HAM. Cre.scent Road. Windei- 
mere ; Bleak H,,ii'e. Winilt-rmert , 

Duelauher : Alexander Per,. y, A.M.I.C.F.. F S.I . 
15 New Bridae .Street, i.udaat,- Cioii'. K.C.4. : 67 
Parliament Hill ilaiuioii^. X.W..',. 

Durst: AunTix. M.A. iCantal.). 3 Ra_vm,,nd Biiihliiig', 
Grat's Inn. W.C. ; Dent H,,U',-. Bu'ln-y (.mve Po.ad. 
Watf,‘,rd. 

English; Chirle.s Willi \m. 36 Mt i kh-iiburL'l, Squar,-. 
W.C.l. 

Kwex ; Arthur -banx Cliffopt). 24 C,,leman Street. 

E.C.2. : S Chainjmm Gro-. e. Denmark Hill. S.E.-'i. 
Gale : Ernest Sewell. 1.7 New Budge Street. E.C. ; 

101 Sutt'jn Court. CliiMUek. W.4. 

Garlick : Francis .Iohn. 21 Loml ar,l Street. E.C. 3. ; 

40 Winds, >r Road. Church End. Fim-hley. N.3. 
Gaskell : Peter. .I.P.. .Albert Chamb,-i'. 11 Can- Lane. 

Hull : Iiigleiv,iod. Newland Paik. Hull. 

Grundy ; Samuel. Jnr . Central Buildincs. Ulverston ; 

2 Richmond Terrac,-. L'lverston. 

Hall ; Joseph Lockwood, Pubhe W,irks Depaitment. 
Cape Town. S. Africa. 

Henderson: Harold Edgar. P.O.Box 80, Nairobi, 
Kenya C,.ilony, British East Africa. 

Hionett ; Ceuil Horace. Norton, LeteliMorth. Herts, 
Holtom : Eduard Gibrs. Holt. X,iif,.lk. 

Houston: John .-iLFiiEn Taylor. Office of Public 
Works. City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Huxley : William Shf.rrin, M.C., Kuala Lumpur. 
Federated Malay .'States. 

•Jerdan : John, 12 C.i'tle Street. Edinburgh; 125a 
Princes .Street. Eilmbinith. 

Jones: Hu,.;h Griffith. 410 DrumiiH.nid Building. 

Corner Peel and St. Catherine, Montreal. Canada. 
■loNEs ; R,inai.d Potter. M.A. (l.i.\,)n), 7 Stone Buildings, 
Lini-,)lii'.s Inn, W.C. 2. ; 13 Hornton Street. Kensing- 
t.m, W.8. 

Loncdkx : Reginald Thet.wai.i., 3'ork Chambers, Stoke- 
on-Trent : HiL'li Barn-. Lailvdale, Leek. Stalls. 
Lun.an : Tho.mas Melville, 269 St. Vineent Street. 

Glasgow; 40 BeliiKuit Garrien.s, (llasgou. 

Maggs ; Leonard. Shire Ball, Nottingham ; Radehtfe-un- 
Trent, Nottingham. 

.Miluolm : .\lkx\ni,kr Xisiij.T, 76 High .Street, Falkiik ; 

.Arthur(l,-n, Ih.lniont, Stirli'igsh’i,-. 

Millvr: Thom.vs Andreiv, 9 lilvth-u.u.d Square, Glas- 
gow ; 16 K,-W' Teirac,-. K,‘lvinsi,i,-. Glasg,)W. 

Niunoi.i.s : William Henry, Consiiltitig .\rchitcct to the 
Government of 3bifiras. .Madras. Imba. 

XoP.MAN ; Geoffrey, H Chtbird’s Inn, Temple Bar, E.C. ; 
-75 Eceleotnn Square. S.W.l. 

Norto.n ; CiiiRLE- Hakkolu. 14 Bedf.ird Row, W.C.l.; 

5 Holly Hill. Hanip.stead. N.W. 

Paterson: Ge,)Ri:e -\ndrew. 16 Bl_\ thsw,,iid S,;uarc, 
Glasgow ; Terpi'isie, Helensburgh. 

Pearson i Lionel Godfrev, 28 Wohurn Place, Russell 
Square, 3V.C. ; 28 Chureh Row. Hampsti-ad, N.W. 
Pllli’l-s : Pai l. 97 .Terinin Street, S.W.l. ; 8 Burton 

f7iurt. Clif-isea, S.W.3. 

Porter: Bernard .Irthur, County Biiil, lings, 147 Cor- 
poration Street, Birmingham. 
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Pre'^ton : Arckibald Frederick, oO Mo'jrgate Street, 
E.C.2. ; Sf) Warren Uuad, Leyton, E.lO. 

SxELL : John Saxon, 26 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.l. 

Spoor : Stanley' 26 (ireat dames Street, Bedford 

Row, W.C.l. ; Jy Oxford Mansions, Oxford Circus. 
Steel : John, Royal Buildings, Main Street, Wishaw ; 
The Chalet. Wl^hau. 

Stewart: John. 16 Blyth>\\ood S(|uare, Cdasgow ; 

HuutinLolon, Bridge of Ailan, N.B. 

Still: John Edward, oo Thruadneedle Street, E.C, ; 

Trewithian,'’ l)own=5 Court Road, Purley, Surrey. 
Swan : James Henry’, 8 Clitford's Inn, E.C. ; Greystead, 
Amersham ('oinmon, Bueks, 

Thompson : Albert John, c,o The Garden Cities Trust, 
SO Adderley Street, Cape Town, S. Africa. 

Weir: William May*, 17 \'ictona Street, Westminster, 
S.W. ; 41 Hillheld Road, We>t Hampstead, X.W. 
Williams : Richard John, Parkstile Chambers, Market 
Street, Kettering ; “ Ivel,” Glebe Avenue, Kettering. 
Wilson : Thomas Millwood, 4 Staple Inn, Holborn, 
W.C.l. : 46 Hampstead Way, Golders Green, N.W.4. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 29th NOVEMBER. 

The following matters will be brought before the above 
Meeting : — 

1. Regulations for Architectural Competitions. — The 
insertion of new provisions as es.sential conditions, will 
lie moved by the Chairman. The terms of tlie conditions 
■nill be published in the next issue of the Jornx.tL. 

2. Scale of Professional Charges. — At the .■bailie meeting 
the Clnuniiaii will move tliat the Revised Scales of Fee.s 
payable to Architects and Quantity Surveyors in con- 
nection witli State-aided Housing Sclieines. as set out in 
tile Ministry of Health's General Housing Meiiiorandum 
No. 31, be incorporated in tlie ' Scale of Professional 
Charges " in suli.stitution for the existing Clause 9. 

Candidates for Election at the Business Meeting, 

29th November, 1920. 

An election of Candidates for Mcmlici'shi[) will take 
pl.icc at the Busine.-'s (icncral Meeting of tlio 29tli Nov. 
The iiamcb and addresses of tlie candidates (with tlie name.s 
of tile resjieetive [ii'ojioseis), found liy the Council to be 
eligibli' and (pialilii'd for meinliersliij) .leeordiug to the 
Charter and Jlye-iaws. .incl recommended by tlieiii for 
election, are appended : — 

AS FKbLOVVS CJ). 

(tREEX : Tho.m.is Fkaxk. i’.A.S.l. .'I. I!i03], H.M. Otiice 
of Works, Kinu Charles Street, S. W.l ; 2.11 Willesden 
Lane. Cricklewood, N.W.'J. Proposed by H. P. Burke 
JJoivnmg. Sir Charles Kuthen, Leonard Stokes. 

And the following Licentiates who have pas-ed the 
cpialifynig exaininatioii ■ — 

Aexott : .i.i.MKs Alkxwuki:, 13 Young Street, Edin- 
burgh ; 7(i Warreiider Park Road. Edinburgh. Pro- 
posed by W. T. Oldrieve, .icdin Wilson, A. Lome 
Campbell. 

Boxn : Wii.FRiD. 11 Elmer .Street. Grantham: The 
Cottage. Welby Cardens, Crantliam. Proposed by Sir 
Chas. Xicholson. Walter Tapper, Frank L. Pearson. 
Hewitt : Staxlev Coodisox, 2 Exchange Street East. 
Liverpool; 11 Park Road. West Kirby. Cheshire. 
Proposed by Ha.stuell Grayson, Arnold Thornely, 
T. F. Shepheard. 

Loku : (Ieorok Wii.F.Mi', Sudan Guvcrniuent Railways, 
Atbara, Sudan. 


Slater : MTlliam Ford, M’edgwood Place, Burslem ; 

17 Knutton Road, Wolstanton. Staffs. Proposed by 
Charles Lynam and the Council. 

Smith; MTlliam Charles Clifford, O.B.E., 40 Craven 
Street, Strand, MTC. ; Dudley Lodge, M’alUngton. 
Proposed by H. D. Seailes-M'ood, Andrew T. Taylor, 
M'. E. Riley. 

Tuoaisox : David, M.B.E., 13 Victoria Street, S.M'.l ; 
The Gables, Cheam Common Road, M'oreester Park. 
Proposed by G. P. K. Young, A. Jessop Hardcvick, 
Alfred Cox. 

Twist : M’ .alter Xokmax, 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham ; 

■■ Heathergate,’’ Thornhill Road, Streetl}', Stafford- 
shire. Proposed by Herbert T. Buckland, R. Savage, 
Samuel X. Cooke. 

AS ASSOCIATES. 

* The 21 Applicants marked * have been the subject of 
special consideration by the Council and their names are put 
forward as special cases in accordance with recommendations 
A' os. 2.^ and 4, passed at the Conference with Rt presentatives 
of Allied Societies on the lUth Jan nary 1920 and unanimously 
approved by the Council on the 2nd February 1920. 

f The names oi the. 23 Applicants marked j are published 
in accordance with recommendation Xo. 1 passed at the 
Conterence with Representatives of Allied Societies on the 
19//i January 1920 unanimously approved by the Council 
on the 2nd February 1920. 

*Ashtox : Arthur, P.A.S.I. 'X. 1907]. Clifton Chambers, 
M'ood Street, St. Anne‘s-on-Sea, Lancs. Proposed by 
Sir Banister PTetcher, Chas. J. Dawson, M'. Alexander 
Harvey. 

Baix' ; Victor [X. 1912], 38 Albion Street. Leeds. Pro- 
posed by Geo. T. Brown, Thomas R. Milburn, and the 
Council. 

jB.AXKs ; MTlliam Arthur [X. 1911]. (iatc.sgartb, 206 
Doxey, Stafford. Proposed by Sir Banister Fletcher, 
loseph Crouch. Leonard V. Hunt, 
f Batty ; MTlliam Arx'old, M.C. X. IHlOj. Hillside. Ben 
Khydding. Leeds. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, T. Edwin Cooper, i’rank G. Briggs. 
Bloomfield: Frank I'.ixsox Special ir«r Examina- 
tion], 5 Hamilton Street, Sydney, X.S.M'. Proposed 
by .Tohn Suliuan. Alfred Spain. Robert .Ukinson. 
Boniface: Charley Frank rX. 1913], 10. St. Peter's 
Road, Petersficld. Hants. Proposed by Robert 
.Ttkiiisou, E. Stanley Hall, C. E. Yarndell. 
♦Bracewell: Arthur r'x. 1905]. M'lllowbank, Keighley. 
Proposed by Professor Beresford Pite and the 
Council. 

fBURFoKD, Jaaies ;X, 1010], 16 Tregunter Road. South 
Kensington, M'.IO. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Charles E. Varndell. H. D. Seailes-M'ood. 

I Butterwokth, Harold, M..4. .s'. 1917], Somerset 

Building.s, 19 Brazeiino.se Street. Manchester, Pro- 
posed by Paul Ogden, Isaac Taylor. Edward Hewitt. 
♦Cable : Professor Robert M'illia.m .s, 1909], School of 
Art, Bombay, India. Proposed by Robert Atkinson. 
O. Wittet. O. Gilbert Scott. 

tC-AAlFBELL, DUNCAN ALEXANDER X. 1919], 51 Xolth 
John street. Liverpool. Proposed by Arnold 
Thornely, Hastwell Grayson. Frank G. Briggs. 
♦Chanter: Horace R.av.aiond X. 1908], 7 Whitehall 
(iardens, Acton Hill, M'.3. Proposed by Professor 
A. E. Richardson. E. C. P. Monson. A. O. Collard. 
•fCHARLEWooD : George Edward X. 1910], 4 Mosley 
Street, Xewcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by Charles S. 
Errington, R. Burns Dick. Geo. H. Felioues Prynne. 
fCLAYTON : Gerald Rupert [X. 1914]. 2 Oozehead Lane. 

Blackburn. Proposed by the Council. 

♦Crutchley : Frederick Ernest X. 1908], 10 Queen's 
Grove Road, Chingford, Essex. Proposed by T. 
Taliesin Rees, Professor C. H. Reilly, Edmund 
M'iraperis. 
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Davies ; John Percival Wilkins W. 19I3J, Public 
Works Department, Delhi Province, Raisina, India. 
Proposed by H. L. North and the Cuuiicd. 

IElston : James S. 19101. Jlarket Chambers. Earles- 
town, Lancs. Proposed by the C’ouncd. 

♦Firth; Joseph Perov '.S, 19041, 12 Westlield drove, 
Wakefield. Prop,»sed by H. Chorley, William H. 
Thorp and the Council. 

George ; Bernard ',S. 19191, 39 Warwick Road. Earl s 
Court, S.W. Proposed by Robert Atkinson. C. E. 
Varndell, E. Stanley Hall. 

♦Gisby : Ernest Willia.m .S. I'tos', 13 .Meirick Road. 

Stafford. Proposed by the Council. 
fOosSLiNG ; Hugh Folev '.S' 1919J. l.V Birdhurst Road, 
Croydon. Proposed by Robeit Atkin-.on, Thos. £. 
Collcutt, Charles E. Varndell. 

♦Greenwell • Carlyle S . 19071, Killaia. Sydney. New 
South Wales. Proposed by Robert Atkinson. Maurice 
E. Webb. G. Gilbert Scott. 

*H AGUE ; Horace Vincent SS. 19091. 4 Cheapside, Derby. 

Proposed by Georcte H. IVidtlows and the Council. 
tHARDY : Thos. Chas. '.tJ. 191oJ. c/u Stanley 4: Scheibel. 
1301 Wilck Buildings, Youngstown, tdiio, U.S.A. 
Proposed by .James ililler, John W.it.soii, David 
.Salmond. 

fHiGGS ; Harold John '.9. 1910], Gonng-on-Thames 
Proposed by W, Roland Howell. Arnold .Mitchell, and 
the Council. 

♦Hooper: Charles Owen ;.S. 1909], c o Messrs. Hem- 
mings and Berkley, Hankow, China. Proposed by 
Sir .James Lemon and the Council. 
flNGHAM : Walter S . 1910], County Hall. Beverley. 
Proposed by Geortre H. Widdows. B. S. .Jac.dj', 
L. Kitchen. 

f. J unes : Willi.am Harold ~ Sp ' ci<il W<ir E . riiiiiiiiiitloi '], 
24 Sunnyside Road, Hornsey Lane. X 19. Propo.sed 
by W. ' Charle.s Waymouth, Robert .-Itkinson. 
Maurice E. Webb. 

JuPLiNG ; Alfred Bradshaw Boston s. 1919], 331 
Beverley Road. Hull. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly and the Council. 

Keesing ; Gordon .SA.MrEL ].S'. 1911 1. .I.M.P. Chambers. 
89 Pitt Street, Sydney, \.S W. Prop...M d by Harry 
C. Kent, Alfred Spain. John Sulman. 

♦Knott : Arthur John 'S. 19091. SO Hampton Road. 
Redland, Bristol. Proposed by Reorc'e H. Oatley, 
Sir Frank W. Wills. Herbert Baker. 

♦McNicol ; John. P. A.S.I. S. 1907], S Park Terrace, 
Stockton-on-Tees. Proposed b}' R. Burns Dick, 
John T. Cackett. Joseph Oswald. 

♦May' ; Percy '.S. 190.7J. 23-7 Devonsliiie Road, Honoi 
Oak Park, .S. E.23, Proposed by Arthui T. Bolton, 
Alfred H. Hart, F Winton New man. 

♦Morgan : Hugh Townsend. GS'. 1900]. 88 Gower Street, 
W.C.l. Proposed by Professor F. M. Sim|).'-on, 
Professor D. Ad.shead, Sir Reginald Blomtield. 
R.A. 

fMoss : Donald .Iuhn .V, 19121, 1-70 BeNize Rojtl. 
Hamp.stead. X'.W.O. Proposed by Frank E, .8mce, 
W. .1. Burrow.s, W. F. young. 

Palmer : Arthur .James .8. 19I3|. Selwyn Road, Epsom. 
X’ew Zealand. Pruposedby-J. Hector .Me Kay. William 
Turnbull, Gerald E .Jones. 

♦Pool; St.a.nlev GS'. 1907], Oakleigh. Hartley JVintncy. 
Proposed by Erne-t Nenton. R..A.. Piofe.-^or W. R. 
LethabY', Professor S. I). .\d'head. 

♦Rew : X’oEL Ackruy'd .S’. 19001, 211* High Street, (treat 
Berkhamsted. Proposed by Profe-^oi W. R. Lethaby, 
G. Salwey Nieol. Sir Reginald Blomtield, R.A. 

Rli KARO : St.a.N'LEY' Noble Spumf Wm Exam mat nn >\^ 
Carrington, Auburn Road. Giaiiville. Sydney, N..S W. 
J’roposed by Robert .\tkinson, E. Stanley Ifall, (’ E. 
Varndell. 

fRoLLo : Robert J.K'I.[E GS. 191HI, 12 Murray Terrarf, 
I’erryhill, Aberdeen. I’loposed by James A. Moms, 
Sir John Burnet, John Watson. 


-SANDER': Thom.is .Yndklw N. 19101. ,7 Cloucester 
Ro.id. .Ooutlipurt. I’lopo'id by iTofe"or C. H, 
Reilly, I’l'ofe.'Sor S. I). .\d'lie,id, .iiid the Council. 
yS \T< iiri I, : Hugh C.iiwiile .S. lOlOi, Charlbiiry. 
Casrle Bar Road. Ealing. W..7. Proposed liv E, 
Vinei-nt Hams, .J. Edviii Foibc'. Robert .4tkinson. 
fSEABROoK; S IMUEL Br.oroHToN S 1 9 1 2 I. 1 2 East M nod 
Road. S.juth Woodforii. E. Pioposioi by the 
Connell, 

♦Skinner; Theou.ire Arthcr -S 190,s|. 27 Orchard 
Strt-et, Bristol. JVojioscd bv ( leorge H. (latlev, Sii 
Frank Wills. Richard C. .i.ime,'. 

Smith; Willia.m J ame' .S. 1920]. .7 Rhannan Road, 
Catluait, Gia.sgou. Propo-cd by .lohii Hamilton, 
Wm. B. Whitie. H. E. Clifford. 

♦SY'MiNGToN' : Herbert .Andrem .S. 1 90S ]. The Cottage, 
X'arboroiigh. J.eice'tershire. Proposed by H. L. 
Ooddai’d, Hi.iward H. Thomson. .Arthur H. Hind. 
tTHoMAS ; Arthur Philif GS. 1910], Danygraig. Southern 
Don 11 . Bridgend. Glam. Proposed by Professor R. 
Elscy sniitli and the Council. 

■‘Thorpe; Ale.vandek .S. 19Io]. li XcMton Road, Bays- 
uater, Piopo.'cd bv Edmund JJ'imperis, C. 

Lovett (iill, Profe'Sor £. Rithardson. 

Un.'Worth , i.iF.KAi.n .S’. 190.7], It; Station Road. Peters- 
lield. Proposed by Thos. E. Collcutt, Sir Ernest 
(George. R.-A... and the Council. 

♦Venters- John Mackie GS. 1920], 3 Radnor Terrace. 
■Sandyford. Glasgow, J’roposed by John Keppie, 
W. liunter McNab. Wm. B. White. 

•; Welch; Herbert Archibald S. 1909], Headlands, 
Hudderstield. Yorks. Proposed by J. Reginald 
X'a.vlor. (o Hanson .Sale. Thomas B, Whinney. 

♦Wd ks ; Herbert Graham. M.C. .S. 1907], .7 Bennatts 
Hill. Birmingham. Propo'ed by Professor S. D. 
-Adslie.ad, H. D. Searles-Wood. W. .Alex. Harvey. 
‘Wills; Trenwith IjCGERINg GS, 1910], 24a A'enman's 
Row. Brompton Road, S.W. 3. Propo.sed by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reill.v. Detiiiar Blow, and the Council. 
■rWiNBoURNE : (.iuOD.MAN Geo.rgE. I’.A.S.I. GS'. 191.7], 13 
Shiplake, Calvert Avenue, X'. E. Proposed by the 
Council, 

♦Wood ; C'EC'L W.alter GS. 1903], 91.1 Hereford Street, 
Christchurch, X’.Z. Proposed by the Council. 


General Meeting, Monday, J5th November. 

THE SECOXD GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Ses'ioa 1920-21 will be held MONDAY, loth 
NOVEMBER. iy2(), at 8 p.m.. for the following pur- 
poses : — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held Lst November. 
1920; formally to admit meiiiber.s attending for the first 
tune .since their eleetion. 

To read the following Paper : — 

THE LIBRARY OK THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OE 
BRITISH ARUHITECT.S. 

By Rudolf Diri.ks. Uhranna R.l.B.A. 


SHANCrHAl — 'I'wo As'i't.ant. .Architerts are required for the Works 
Ileiiartnieut of the Uhitie-e Customs SiTciee at Shanghai. Candidates 
nnl't lie .Ve'onares of the Institute, about g.s years of age, with a good 
kiiowieelge 1,1 reinforced concrete de.'ign and con.-tnietiou, and w-itli 
some re-iion'ilile work to their credit , they should he unmarried. 
S.iiar\ Tfiukwan Taels a month, increasing i,y Haikwan Taels 53 a 
month tor ecerv rwi, years' .sercice in China, to a maximum of Haikwan 
'Taels .',110 , and allowances, (The Haikwan Tael may he considered to 
tie worth nonii.iih Is., lint its present \ahie is about 6s) First-class 
liassave paid and s,-,o travehing expenses .Apjiliraiits .should address 
tliemselAes to ilox .111, 8ecretar> H i I) .\.. 0, Conduit Street. AV. 

.A'sisrtxx Is'l'Fi I'ou ol I’lihhc Work- n qiurcd for the Public Works 
III [lartment of Southern Rhodesia. The work will include quantity 
surAecing, estimating, preparation of plans and specilicatlons and in- 
speetioii ol winks, sjilary. YdDii jier annum, witti marriage and children 
allowance in aicordance wTtii the Civil service regulation. 450 will be 
allowed towaid the cost ul the iare out. The climate is \ery good- — 
.Vpphe.itiiins to he Sint by letter, witli trstimoiuals. to .Messrs, Streat-’ 
ieiid A- Atwell, Areliiteets, 34, Old Building-, Lincoln's Inn, YV.C.g. 


Kl’dENE EMMANUEL YIOLLET-LE-DUC {Boyal Gold Medallist 1864) : 

SOMK rF.ESONAL EEMIXISCEXCES AND APPRECIATIONS. 

By the Rev. G. H. West, D.D. [Hon. A.], 

Author of Gothic Architecture in Enylnud and France. 



Chateau de Pierbefosd< 

From De Baudot .V Rouss-el ■, Dessms Iin iiitaile J iu/lt.'-'e-JJiic 


M ANTHADIK t>T. PACL begins his severely 
critical study of the work of ^ iollet-le-Duc 
• (published iii 1 S 81 ) by saying that he does 
not intend to give an account of the man, or of his life, 
because some time must be allowed for ardent enthu- 
siasms or unjust hatreds to cool down before a fair 
biography could be written. This need was tlioroughl) 
well .supplied byAIonsieur Paul Gout, the present chief 
arcliitect of the Tlonuments Historiqties, in his work 
entitled T lollct-le-Fuc : Sa Yie.soii Qsurre. sa Doctrine. 
which appeared just as the \\ ar broke out and which, 
but for that, would have been noticed before this in 
these pages. It is a good book, fair in tone, temperate 
in expression, clear in statement. It is divided into t^ o 

* rUblMii'd by Edouard Champion : Pans, 5 Qua 
^lalaqiiaes. 1914. 
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parts, each containing four chapters. The first. " The 
Man.''gi'''^^ artistic education and professional 

career; the second." The Work." looks at and criticises 
him as the writer, the artist, the man of science, and the 
citizen, and brings out very clearly how remarkable he 
was in all those respects. As a writer his style corre- 
sponds thoroughly to his own definition of what style 
should be, quoted'by M. Gout (p. SO). It was extremely 
simple and clear and somewhat dry because he always 
went straight to the point and never wasted a word. 
As a writer, a draughtsman and an architect he was 
already known as being at the head of his profession, 
but M. Gout lavs great stress on a side of his character 
but little knottui m this country— his intense patriot- 
ism, and readiness to help in public matters, and on the 
fact that it w’as in them that he really wore himself out 

K 
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Lefuie Li^ tini'-'. Tile iDu'trdtioiij, taken partly from 
the Dictionary, are extremely well produced, and some 
from Ills watercolours, especially the Theatre of 
Ta' iimiiia and its restoration, really remarkable. The 
tine portrait whieh forms the frontispiece does not do 
more than justice to the noble expression of the 
beautiful features. It only remains to add that M 
Uout's own .-^tvle in its straightforward clearness is 
worthy of its subject. The only defect of the book is 
one for which its author is in no way responsible : that 
he appears never to have known personally the man 
of real genius to whose memory 1 is book is a not 
unworthy tribute. As I am probably the only English- 
man now alive who studied under him, I shall I think, 
be pardoned if in noticing the book I add a few 
personal reminiscences and appreciations. 

Yiollet-le Due was a born rebel, one for whom 
throughout life 

The MuilJ out of joint. 

one of those of whom Deorge Herbert says : 

Active and Stirling .spirits live alone ; 

tViite on the others— Here lie.s such .in one 

This aspect of him is shown in a pathetic reminiscence 
of himself as a boy of 12, written in bis diary when he 
was 19. We see him at school, sitting dreaming in a 
corner of the playground with an unread book in his 
hand, refusing to join in the games of his companions, 
turning his back on those who jeered, crying when 
sympathy was shown by others, furious in himself when 
■■ one of those men who pretend to educate children " 
said. ■■ Go and do something, you have no courage, no 
energy.'’ The child is father of the man — the •' petit 
incompn.-- " became the man always ” la rage an 
cceur et le chagrin dansl'ame,” whodiedin harness ”un 
vieux cheval surmene,” having lost hope in this world, 
and having none in the other, directing that he should 
be buried "without the assistance of a minister of anv 
religion ” 

Gould there be a sadder memory for those who knew 
and loved him for what he really Wd.s — an artist of 
iiiurveUou-' gennis. a man true all through, warni- 
liearted. and at his l.ie.st a humorous and joyous com- 
panion, always ready to help others, especiallv the 
young, caring above all things for the future of his art, 
and of his beloved country, France ( Much of the 

chagrin of his life arose from his never having 
realised that no one of us, not even the voungest. is 
always infallible, nor others always wrong. Even at 18 
be shows absolute confidence in himself. " I am des- 
tined to cut my own road through the rock, I never 
could follow that which others have made." Yet this 
s'-Tf-confidonce was not conceit.but the result of a spirit 
of logical analysis which made him submit everything 
he said or heard or did to the severe control'of his 
reason. In 1820. w hen he wa.s 16, the carefully thought 
out way in which he built a barricade in front of his 
parents' house made his the model for the others in 
the neighbouring streets. 

At this age he entered the atelier of Achille Eeclere, 


and .'houlv aftei tiawH, .1 uirh hi-. Uiirl.- 1 )i-le'a'lu'v, 
himself an artist, through part of /ranee. From tli<- 
voleanie re-gionof the Pu v-de-l ). i me he trained the foml- 
ness for ueologv wliich in.spired tii.s book on iMont Blanc 
and uearlv led to liis death in 1 ''7( v, hen, havint; fallen 
into a crevasse, he eiir the rope in onler that his oue- 
giiiilo miglit fetch help. A twi't in tin; ice 'cated him 
on a ledgi'. aiul, as In tuhl me. " 1 knew if I went to 
sleep I should die, ,-,0 I kigit iiiy-elf awake fur two and 
a half hourN by .studying and 'kvtehing the formation 
of the ice. " A good deal of the man’s character is there.* 

It was this readiness of resource in dillicult cireuiu- 
stances, this anal vtieal [lower and mar vellous draughts- 
manship. which in made his friend PrO'per 

erimee. take him intei the ( 'ouiinission des Monu- 
mentsHistoriques and entrust him witli the immediate 
restoration of the Abbey of Yezelay. then in a most 
alarming and dangerous state. 

Before going on to 'peak of his professional career 
it will be well to notice the 4 ualities which led to his 
success. 

First eotnes his marvellous draughtsmanship. His 
exactness of eye and rapidity of execution were almost 
incredible, and so natural to him that he could not be- 
lieve that others were not eiju.illy gifted, and in his 
pamphlets on the teaching of drawing anil in the models 
and system in which he collaborated with thcGhristiau 
Brothers he takes it too much for granted. The out- 
come of his eHorts, however, was a ureat improvement 
in the results of the teaching in the schools of France. 
How great his own natural talent was appears in a 
drawing of St. Pn-rre Goutances, reproduced by H. 
Gout, and made at the age of 18. It is obviously the 
work not of a painter but of an architeet, ratlier cold 
and hard, but absolutely rledr and correct, to tlii' 
minutest detail. It is worth notice that he evidently 
irsed a couple of set squares, as did Pugin, In archi- 
tectural work, and es[iecially if he was usin g the Camera 
Bucida, as he usually did, he always thus ruled in the 
guiding line.s faintly to start with. He was never with- 
out a pencil in his hand. ,ind wlienevcr I went to show 
him my work, wliile critn ismg it, .standing at his desk, 
he always continued in. iking 'Oiiie little rapid sketch of 
his own. His rajiidity of execution wa.s cquallv wonder- 
. ful. At GTcrmont-Ferrand. lietween 8 and 11 a m., he 
drew six or eight double elephant sheets, giving all the 
large-scale working drawings for the rose window stagi' 
of the eathcfiral facade, including the tower.s, and plans 
of c.ach course cnloureil to show the " pierro dure ” 
(Yolvic l.iva) and " [licrrc tendre.’’ And while walking 
he would make ra[ad sketch notes almost without 
stop[)ing, of any detail or of curious veins in a block 
of basalt which caught his eye. 

Asto vi.sualmemory he would tell me to go to sketch 
or draw to scale this or that column or detail in some 

* I . p. 57, \v}u*re tiiG' u \ l > >1*- -sti 'l y iiivuii ;ui(l one of 
■^kctolii.'s ruppoducufl. Hr cut the inpc. Jtr told nir. \\ith 
aa Eimlish knife which Ki' \;i!ucd. wlucli he beiic\ed he liad 
droppcfl, hut fi)und h*' had dox'd and rt‘[ilaced it in hi'' 
pocket whih-' actuallv f.illiuH. and not afterward-^; 
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particular churclij and criticise it afterwards from his 
own absolutely accurate memory. 

Yet his wonderful facility of drawing and of memory 
Were, I believe, hindranee.s, not helps, in his own original 
work a.s enabling him to make at once a fairly suitable 
design without being comjiolled to give to it the careful 
-tiiily and thought which less-gifted mortals ha veto do. 

In six mouths spent in Sicily he 
made 223 drawings.* He was largely 
helped in getting through this extra- 
ordinary amount of work which he 
accomplished, by the rigid assign- 
ment of fixed amount- of time. If 
anything was not finished at the end 
of its allotted time it was put aside 
till the morrow. He began work at 
7. At S he saw those who had ap- 
pointments. I had to be there to the 
nimiite or found the door shut. He 
was generally having a cup of tea 
and a piece of cake and finisliimi' a 
sketch while he talked to me. At 9 
anyon ■ who wanted to see him could 
come in. At 10 he became inacces- 
sible. As a travelling companion he 
was charming : the railway journey 
was nearly always at night In the 
atternoons, a .--Lort walk, when lie 
made friends with all the cats he 
met. I remember well a poor little 
black kitten miawing on a doorstep 
hom he picked up, saying. " I’auvre 
I'ctit. si jeune et taut de chagrin,'’ 
and carried a long way till he had 
soothed its sorrow. But visiting uii- 
tini.shed buildings with him was not 
all joy. Two nightmare remem- 
brances still haunt me at times -- 
one, going up the inside of the spires 
at Houlins on a corbelled out stair- 
case which had not receiveil its 
balustrade; the other, trotting after 
him from joist to joist in the semi- 
obscurity of the roofs of Fierrefonds 
with bright sunshine streaming in 
on the rioors below us. It i.s not 
necessary to go into the history of 
his ilispute with the Academy and 
the Ecole des Beau.x-Arts, nor into 
that of the unhappy result of his 
lectures to the latter, which had to 
be abandoneil owing to the ojipositionof the students. I 

xVs usual, there were faults on both sides, \iollet- 

* An amu-iiig aeeount el tin- ti'ip is .aivi'ii in hlfn'- '"i 
In S/cilr (ISnO), and the (U-ei'iptien et liew the t .tiahinien 
who forinetl his escort by day went etit .\s linitands lo 
night is particuhu ly auod. 

T The sul.stance of the.-e lei lures was puhlished liy him 
later a.s Kntrtlit »■’" , n,- r. f t' /i cC id itrc ami in a tratuslatu 
Benjamin Bucknall. 2 vel- Samji-on Low. Is. 


le-Duc made himself the apostle of absolute reason 
and the severest logic in the whole building art. 
Beauty of design must be merely the natural re.^ult 
of their application. The programme must becarried 
out simply and in the most practical way possible, 
using the necessary materials strictly in accord with 
their nature. AU this is perfectly true, but Yiollet-le- 



I’roin a drawing 
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Sx.-PfcaE-SOUS-VbzKLAY. 

by E K Viollet-le-Duc in Du Haudot & BouSBel's De.-^snii In 
de VioUet-le~Z>ut\ 

Due often stated it too crudely and did not allow that 
there should be any beauty of design or decorative 
effect which was not the direct result of the structure. 
He was a true artist, yet even in his own original work 
the result of the rigid application of this principle w as 
a certain bareness aud hardness which in the hands of 
others less gifted would have become as lacking in in- 
spiration as a piece of mere engineering, as wearisome 
as the pomposity of Versailles or the monotonous 
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solemnity of the Esctiriul. In the easeof ViuUet-le-l)ue,. 
inspiration and feeling came from his love for and 
thorough comprehension of (lothic, and hi-; trU'-st >elf 
is to be found in such a work as Pierrefonds. where he 
was able to give the leius to his poetic memory of tlie 
times he loved. His teaching was always misunder- 
stood. and because he was never tired of urging that 
Gothic was the national st yle andinheritanceof France 
and that the principles of the inediceval builders were 
the right ones — which was quite true — he was accused 
of trying to make Gothic the national architecture of 
France, whereas he opposed the idea of copying Gothic 
detail at least as much as he did that of copying Greek 
or Roman. 

He was more than justified in his criticism of the 
system of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. by which design 
and construction were absolutely divorced, the stu- 
dent being set to make designs quite regardless of the 
possibility of constructing them, and then to study 
construction as a question of materials and their 
nature and method of employment quite indepen- 
dently of design. A personal experience may illustrate 
this. While still articled to E. 31. Barry, R.A., 1 went 
to Paris and entered one of the most famous of the 
ateliers connected with the Ecole. After more than a 
year's hard work I found the results most unsatis- 
factory, so I went with an introduction to Yiollet-le- 
Duc, taking with me a " pro jet '' for a baptistery 
which I had had set me. Wollet-le-Due'scommentwas, 
■■ A'ot bad, but it would not stand five minutes ; in 
fact, it could not be built." Thenceforward, working 
under his advice and in the ateUer of 31. de Baudot, in 
six months I had been taught how to learn. 

Before that I used to be told " this window is too 
large, that column too heavy,'’ plan and design were 
criticised for their prettiness or symmetry, with no 
question of the materials which were to be used or of 
the possibility of their being con.striicted. In practical 
matters the Engdish method of education even then 
was so far superior to the F reiich that Wollet-le-Duc 
asked me for an account of it, and especially of the 
work of the Architectural A.->sociatioi], which appears 
in 3'olume II. of his Eydrd^ei'S. And, thanks to the 
A. A. and to the K.I.B.A.. Eiigli.sh architectural educa- 
tion is far superior now to what it was then. 

The best example of the teaching of the Ecole de.s 
Beaux-Arts at that time, is the Paris Opera. There are 
many fault.s even in the de.dgii. e.-'pecialiv in the lieavi- 
ne.ss of the attic, the want of a ]>cdimeiit and the great 
barn of the stage which rises above the whole. The 
con.'truction, however, is what one would expect from 
the design havhig been made first regardle.ss of it. 
Ev ery stone of the vault of tlie arched ve.stibiile is hung 
by an iron rod to a girder above. The wall between 
the stage and the auditorium, instead of being of iron 
and concrete, is of hard Burgundy stone, a most costly 
material and dirticult to work and which necessitated 
an outlay of £160, 000 in the foundations from its weight 
The iron roofs are thoroughly badlv designed and 
<'Iumsyand the workmanshij) disgracetul. The square 


dome over the jtairea'e i-: caiiied iiv aimle iioii^ rent- 
ing on jumbles of brickwork and wedued u[) with 
wood. Ttie auditorium roof i- e.urieil liv sets of four 
hollow iron coliinins, wiiieli ile.v apait at first owim; 
to their difteri'iit loails .ind were linallv made into 
square piers by roueh bnikwork laid tom tiler bv 
heavy iron bands arid angle iroU'. Hut the buildino 
undoubtedly is cliaiaet risi-d by mm li beauty of detail, 
thorough appreeiation of tlieatrieul el'teet uiul ureat 
facility of composition. 

As a restorer, while fault i aii be found with some of 
the alterations which In- made e'peeiallv at Vfzelav 
and Amiens, yet on the whole In was eunserwitive and 
France owes him a vast debt for iiuiny treasures which 
otherwise she would no lonuer jiossess. At \btre- 
Dame, though he destroyed the marble ileLoiatioii' of 
Louis XIV. and reinuved nuieli later work ami all the 
paintings, the jilaee of which is by no means tak m bv 
his decoration of the (fha’pels. and tin- buildiiiL' has 
been left looking cold ami b,,re. yet he hu' made it 
retell its own history in a waj- it never dni before bv 
the insertion of some of tlie ri rsacesof 3Liuriee de .^ullv 
and the restoration of two bays of the trifuiium. with 
their flying buttre-sses, to the uiiginal desien. The 
central spire sliow* him at his bc't. but the sacristy 
and that at Amiens at his worst. He certainly removed 
a considerable amount of late work, like tlie c ■/>’ de 
liiii'pe at iSens, which was beautiful in itself. How 
much greater his sympathies were with the iioiistruc- 
tive than with tlie decorative side of Ilotliic is shown 
by his immon.se admiration for St. Urbain of Troves, 
which. however Wonderful as a jiiere of ingeliious and 
econoiiiK al construction, is rather an architectural jig- 
saw puzzle than an inspiring work of art. He would 
never have been guilty, like Abbadie. of praiticallv 
destroying biiildiiig.s like St Front of P'-rigueiix, the 
Cathedral of .-Viigoiileme and Hennigny-des-I’i or of 
removing the Second choir screen, aswa.sdoiie atnttery 
St. 3Iary, or of other jfieres of destruction wrought in 
England; and many things of wlmh he struimlv dis- 
ajiproved are now put down to hiiii.us i, the iiuserable 
fayade of St. Oiien at Poueii by .Mr. I’orter, wheie.is it 
was a job carried through in spite ot his |,rutest bv the 
city architect in ISIS Far from tins, he pre^-rved 
much which he might have destroyed. He told me how 
he prevented the destriictionof the grand Ponianesque 
nave of Toulouse ('athedral which the clergy (" rati- 
chon.s he called them) w anted to rejihiee by a nave to 
correspond with the fitteeiitli cmtury choir and to 
have the same axis, the centre of the choir being in line 
with the north wall of the nave. He was called on to 
report and said the choir should be destroyed to corre- 
spond with the nave, so that emleil the matter. .Vt 
Rouen he wanted to cover up the hideous cast-iron 
spire by a reproduction of the wooden st eple di's- 
troyed by lightning in 1820. He jneveiited its being 
finished on the score of its excessive weight in hopes 
that the Rouen jreople would become ashamed of it, 
but they have coinjileted it in copjier since he died. 

The great work ot his life, however, was not so much 
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the exercise of his profession as the two Dictionnaires 
de r Architecture, et du Mobilier fraiicais (10 volumes, 
pubi shed 1854 to 18G8, and 5 volumes, 1858 to 1875). 
It is most earnestly to be hoped, in the interests of 
architecture and of archcoology, that these two great 
works will not be forgotten or fall into disuse, as 1 fear 
there is danger of their doing.* In the Di<Jioiinr;i of 
Architecture, to quote M. Gout. " The author, in des- 
cribing and analy.sing the buildings with the greatest 
clearness, gives us the raison d'etre of the forms, the 
principles, from which they arose, 
and the ideas which caused them to 
be chosen." Even IM. Authyme St. 

Paul calls it ‘"the most learned, the 
clearest, and the best illustrated 
book of all those which have ever 
been written on architecture.'’ At 
the same time he is unduly severe 
on its being in the form of a dic- 
tionary, for no continuous treatise 
could have given the results of the 
author's life work as he went along, 
studying each building on the spot, 
in anything like so clear and readily 
accessible a form. Neither is it a 
fair criticism to say that his ex- 
amples and deductions are drawn 
too much from the buildings of 
which he himself had charge, nor to 
-uy that difierent parts of the book 
are not consistent. That is a defect, 
but Its publication extended over 
lourteen years and he was always 
learn ng. He is undoubt. dly un- 
ceitain in his delimitation of tic- 
architectural regions of France be- 
cau-e he only gradually realised how 
much thev overlap, and how much 
special buildings were the result of 
seigneurial or monastic influences, a 
point which< ould onlybemade lear 
by much study of the documents, 
for which he had little time, and not 
only of the buildings themselves. 

The really serious fault is that on 
which 51. 8t. Paul lavs grea stress. 


What led Viollet-le-Duc into this error it is diffi- 
cult to say. It may have been hi.s strong anti-clerical 
feelings, which increased with hi.s years. These feel- 
ings were, I believe, the simple result of his inability to 
admit anything which could not be demonstrated bv 
cold and logical reason. His position, therefore, was 
that of an absolute agnostic, and in this matter, as in 
questions of art, he felt a sort of angry contempt, not 
always too gently expressed, for those who did not let 
themselves be guidedsolely by their reason. Tuis posi- 
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and rightlv so : the theory that true (fothic was not 
a development of Roiuane.sque, but that it aro-^e 
almost suddenly as uii invention of guilds of laymen 
who supplanted the monks as architects ; that the 
great cathedrals were not only contemporaneous, 
but were the result of an alliance between the secular 


tivist attitude might have led, as 51. Gout say.s. rn 
hard-heavtedness and egoism, but no one wasever more 
willing to help others or more keenly anxious to undo 
the results of errors. In nothing was this more clearly 
.'liown than in the political line which he took up aft.'r 
the war of 1870. Before that time he was alwavs one 


clergy, headed bv the Bishops and the Commune.s, 
and directed against the monks and the nobles. There 
are elements of truth in this theory, which is nowhere 
stated a.s a whole, but when that is done its falsity 
becomes apparent. It would be beyond our limits to 
enter into it fully and it is not necessary, since 51. 8t. 
Paul has remorselessly dissected it and pulled it to 
pieces, t 


* I h.ive been imicli >ti'uok of late year- liv the small 
interest slmwn in luedi.ev il art by many veiine; .stndents. 
I'iir more than a _vear f took a elas.s of srinh iit-. transiatiny 
to fhton the articles in the Di* tion nat t > . .ind 1 believe thev 
e.iined much by it. 1 wi-h .soraethini; of the sort could bo 
(ione acram. 

f I'. VitUet-lc-Duc : .Se-' Ttfiniur d'Ait tt X//..rL/a. 
.Ir- ‘li ihi-iiijin . ])ar Antbyme yt. Paul ( Pan-. J Nsl : Bni -anx 
de r.Viinee .\reheoloeii(nel. espeeiallv ( hajiter.s IX. and X. 
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of the most welcome of the “ invites de Compiegne ” 
and on terms of great personal friendship with Napo- 
leon III., more so than one would have perhaps ex- 
pected from his character and principles. But, unless 
the restoration of the Chateau of Pie refonds he made 
a reproach, he never used this intimacy for any per- 
sonal advantage. He was, moreover, far too clear- 
sighted not to see whither things were tending. When 
I asked him, after the war, why part of the courtyard 
I if Pierrefonds hadheen finished much more simply than 
was shown in a sketch which he had given me, he said 


and carry out a considerable part of the defensive 
works, especially on the Auteuil side and by the Bridge 
of ihe Point du Jour. When the Commune seized Paris 
he was consulted as to how best to attack his own 
fortifications- — a verv unusual experience — and it was 
on that side of Paris that the ^ ersailles troops finally 
entered. 

After the fall of the Empire he became, an ardent 
supporter of the Republic. In spite of his intimacy 
with Napoleon III.. Yiollet-le-Diic was always at 
heart repubhcan, and in the Cti^trc Guuche he 



■■ Oh, the Empire was great fun, but it could not last, 
so I simplified everything and hurried it on as much as 
I could to get it finished.” 

During the Siege of Paris, though over age, his self- 
devotion was extreme. If my father had consented I 
might have been his aide-de-camp, and after the 
Siege he said to me It is just as well you were not. I 
never slept in a bed from the first week of the Siege till 
after the Armistice.” He left Paris finally in November 
187(1 with 1,543 men, and came back with 965. 
He had the charge, under M. Alphand, of the protec- 
tion of the chief buildings of Paris, and because of his 
■studies of fortification he was called upon also to plan 


denounced the new financial feudahsm as being the 
real enemy of liberty and of good government. After 
1871 he refused to stand for election as deputy, but he 
joined the Municipal Council of Paris, where his 
honesty, wide knowledge and business faculties were 
of immense service. M hen his wife expressed to him 
her alarm at his overwhelming work and at the 
enemies whom he was stirring up, he repUed : “ We 
are in a time when all men of goodwill (bonne volonte) 
are bound to take part in public matters. Only so 
can one raise up the country, and not by grumbling 
and watching others work. So long as strength is left 
me I shall devote it to patriotic work. It is the only 
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thing for which I really care and it matters little to 
me whether I am praised or blamed. I know what I 
want to do, and as I know that it is the right thing 
to do, people may say what they like.’’ 

At sixty-five, in the full vigour of his mind, Yiollet- 
le-Duc succumbed beneath the weight of the work 
which he had undertaken, regretting only one thing, 
not to have been able to do more for France and for 
his fellow-countrymen. If only we could call up again 
that self-sacrifice and patriotic fervour of his in these 
days which need them even mote than th _'se which he 
lived through 1 

It is interesting to put side by side the two men of 
genius who were the leaders of architectural reform in 
France and England during the middle half of tlm last 
centurv — Viollet-le-Duc and Ruskin. It is curious to 
note that it was the Frenchman who possessed the 
practical, logical spirit which would make architecture 
the simple providing of the material want in absolutely 
truthful construction, regardless of emotion or senti- 
ment or tradition, but with this firm con\dction, that 
beauty of form would result; while the Englishman 
preached a gospel which proclaimed that beauty of 
form was the thing to aim at, by the light of the Seven 
Lamps of Sacrifice. Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, 
Memorv and Obedience — Logical Con.struction not 
beini> given a place by their side, but looked on as their 
nece-sarv result. Yet, when one thinks of the charac- 


ter of the two nations, it is not altogether surprising 
that it should be so. Throughout their history the 
Freuch have always set before themselves a clear, 
definite, ideal aim. Before the Revolution this aim 
was embodied in the person of the King. To serve the 
King was to serve France. Since 1789 it has been the 
idea of Liberty in the abstract. In either case the 
guiding spirits of the nation have had an ideal clearly 
before them, for the French are not a sentimental, but 
an idealistic race. We English are just the reverse 
We have never known beforehand what we wanted, 
nor what we were aiming at, and we could never have 
stated it clearly. In an emotional, blundering way we 
have stumbled into bberty’ and into empire, following 
whatever stirred our feelings at the moment ; freedom 
of conscience, liberty for the slave, pity for the 
oppr. ssed. 

The appeal to the emotional in art therefore carried 
all before it in England under the teaching of Ruskin, 
and the severe and logical teaching of 'V’iollet-le-Duc 
was in accordance with the spirit of the French, but 
was prevented from carrying the nation with it by its 
being (wrongly) identified with the history thrown 
aside at the Revolution and by its having roused 
against itself the centralised bureaucracy which in 
France rules education in all its branches. Space will 
not allow of going further into the question, but it 
would be an interesting thought to work out in detail. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE EREAT FIRE 

7’/;. Gttat Fi/f of London in lObG. B>j ll oltti Ltonji BiU, 
F.R.A.^. ]V-th llliutnition.^. inrladL,o Plan' and Jhaw- 
lii'ji. Fli pi o I III Idjiii of Eniji'i'h an I Foniijn Pnnt'- and 
Ph A I ! ! a nil 1 . S_7. Lonl. 1920, 2-»''. nit. [Inhn Inrun, 

The. Bod'iiii III ad.-] 

^It. Walter O. Bell lia^ provided all lovers of 
London with a powerful and masterly word ])icture 
Ilf the Great Fire — jierhaps the most stirring event in 
the long hi.story of the City, His work deservedly 
eldiins to be uniipue in afiording the first complete 
account of the Great Fire and the great measures of 
reconstruction it necessitated, although many paptus 
have been published dealing with various portions of 
the subject. His account of the spread of the con- 
flagration from hour to hour, and day to day. i.s a 
thrilling piece of journalism — almost painfully fasci- 
nating in its realism and wealth of detail. He has 
uoiie to endless trouble in his search for facts i the 
Guildhall Library possesses an invaluabh- mine of 
information, but in addition he has perused innumer- 
able Dutch and other foreign pamphlet.s which 'lied 
fresh light on til- .'ubject. 

The overcrowded and insanitary condition of the 
old citv at the time of the tire was almost scandalous, 
though the plague of the year before had thinned the 
numbers of tlie poimlation to a ronsiileraVde ile,gTee 
deaths having been reconied in IGb.i within 
the area of the Lord .Mayor ' juri'dicnou alone. 

The great conflagration bnjke out early in the morn- 
ing ot itundav. ’Jnd .''epternber lOijd. Tiie insigniticant 
nature of the tire at it' first laitbreak ii. Ihi'lding Lane. 
|Ust east nf Old Loiidon Bridge, i> well known, and it 
was not until some hours later that tlie j'ossilile 
iii.ugnitude of the ( ihitiiitv was ncdised, M'iam the 
rife spread to Thames Street and b. gan to feed it' fiuy 
on the crowded warehouse- it wa~ at once elear that 
It v<i' 'peedilv getting beyond .;!1 eentrol. Snnie 
little attempt was uaheil made l,v destruction ut 
liuihlings in tic- path ot tin- tire to st.iy the eontlagra- 
tioii. but the ^pa^ks and flames leaped over all 
obstai les. Later on. gunpowder was ii'ed to blow np 
lioilses. witli ( oii'iderablv more efl'.-ct, btit even llm 
com par.itivelv w hie c ,ui -e of the Fleet w.i- insnfticient 
to stav the onward iii.io h of the fiii-, 

I’aule \'erv soijii se!;^ed Upon tile eltl/.ens, \ agut* 
rumouis of the (.rigiii of the tire liv inceiidiari'in bv 
lIuTi limeii and Freneluiii-ii were incud on every hand, 
and rales of armed enmiv forces at one monn nt sent 
maiiV valuable Iclpei's otf to arm theniselve- in-te.id 
of lighting the tire There was. inileed, some sort nf 
rea-oii for thi' te.n Enghind w.is at w.ir with 
Holland at the time and. onlv a month before, 
British sailors had gueii over the Dutiii town ol 
Hrandaris to tile flames, and fireslji],- l,a,l destroyed 
a hundred and sixiv Dutch merclnuitiiieu in harliour. 

Other tale- afterwards usi nbed the (treat Fire to 


the "Papist'." Innumerable iieople were accu.seii, 
and one Hubert was subseipti ntlv hanged on lus own 
confession .is the .iiithor of the great crime Mi 
Bell. lioweVei', show.' that Hubei r w .1' .1 mere madman 
who chose to end his life in iiotonetv -it .ifterwards 
transpired that he did not ivai h l.oiidon until two 
davs after the tire began. 

However it began, the tire spread with imredible 
rapiditv, and leapt trom lioii'.’ to house and str<-et to 
street. Long before the tire i cached Ch.eapsidc and 
the centre of the citv wars ablaze, it berime olivlous 
that verv little toulil be doin- to stav the tlanu’s, and 
the onlv thing possible was to save tlie more valu.ible 
of the household goods and nun'chandi'e w hu h tilled 
the citv. Everv boat on the river and everv cart 
within manv miles of London were rei jiU'itmned to 
.save the citizen,'" goods. The price (it vehicles went 
up to fabulous rates, and as much as th' wu' r-adily 
offered for a cart, Protiti .-ring bv w.itermen and 
carters went to enormoU' length', .unt inerehants 
readily otfeied half their good' to eii-ure the safety 
of the other half The block m the streets w.is 
terrific, and everything that It.id wheels w.is brouglit 
into the work of salvage ( )iie eveii heais of wiluable 
goods being rolled along in i a'ks to get them out of 
harm s w.tv 

.-Vnd so Mr Bell goes on witli his thnlhng narrative 
and m.ikes liis rtutders enter fully into the feelings ui 
the everyday Londoner who 'aw the labours of veai’s 
disappeaiing in a few hout' Fire iu'Ui.inie there 
was none -o that the whole of the lo" h.id to be 
borne by tie unfoUiinaTe ii-divniu..! . 'I'he (oiild' 
had their own Hall' to rebuil-l. and iinblii I'nilding' 
innumerable had to be restoi-i d. 

! 11 a P.lper read Ijefi Ii'e the llistltute m M.II'I M 1 ''1 St."' 
Mr Bell g.ive ,i 'UnniMlv of the total de-t i m rioii 
wrouglit by the fliv in the four d.ivs n w i- ai its 
height: i.'fii ai res m all of crowd'll pioj.ric were 
burnt, di'strovilig some l.'S.ifiic houses. ■ iiim ( e- 
and muumer.ible iniblie liuilding', ihilndii.g Old l-i 
I’aul s, the (luil lhall. I li'toni- IIou-e ,,,i,l Loiai 
E.vehaiige. London wa- ,i -inoking lie.ip of luiii' 

Snell was the problem lb.iT laeid ili.- niibvidmil 
and till' ta\|i.',\i r the ivliuildnig of these Tliiai-.iiid- 
of dwelling- .Mill -I oil - of nubile bnilding-. dVreii"- 
plan and Mceivn- plan for ,i model env are imtii 
di-eu'-ed. and it i- ecnlent tli.it Mi. Bell - view,- on 
Wrens proposils have been ron-idi'r.il>l\ iidlueni ed 
by Mr. Sydnev Berks'- valuable Bapei- before tlm 
R.r B in December I'llU (.foniiv \i,. Vol XX\’I 1 . 
pji. (I'.i T'l) 

Wren s pkiii for rebuilding wa- ,i magniticent i on- 
ception, but was never adopted. The ilifliiailties of 
doing so aie illu.'trated b\ a plate showing his plan 
-uperimposeil on tlie c.xisting streets. ,iiid this gives 
some id'-a of the complete re-alignnient of streets 
wliich Wren's plan would h.ive involved lake all 
sufierimpo'i-d jil.ins, homevar. the illustration some- 
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what over-emphasises the differences. Wren’s plan 
was pre])ared hurriedly in a few days from an incom- 
plete survey, and it is obvious that had his design 
been adopted he himself would have modified it m 
manv particulars in actual execution. 

From the first, though, there was apparently very 
little prospect of either plan being adopted. The 
city, although a smoking heap of ruins, was anything 
but a cleared site, and the adjustment of the thousaiid.s 
of intricate interests involved by the introduction of 
a com}iletelv new jilaii was obviously too much for 
the City Fathers. 

The rebuilding had to be undertaken almost at 
once, and people were elamouring to be allowed to 
rebuild as soon as their boundaries were staked out 
by the survevors, so that apart from a number of 
widonings and improvements, and the opening out of 
certain new streets, such as King Street and Queen 
Street, and the construction of the new Riverside 
Quav. most of the streets were rebuilt exactly on the 
lines of the old buildings. Wren's riverside quay 
from the Tower to the Temple was a grand thing 
achieved, and it is to be regretted that it wa® gradually 
encroached upon by the wharf-owners, and finally lost 
barely a centurv ago, when Parliament in 1821 passed 
an Act whitewashing the offenders. 

In addition to those prepared by Wren and Evelyn, 
a third plan was prepared by Robert Hooke, then 
Reader of Mathematics at Gresham College, This 
) 'Ian seems to have been preferred by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, and obtained for Hooke the post of 
City Surveyor. 

Mr. Bell also mentions another project that had an 
unexpected result — not altogether encouraging to 
competitors. Captain Valentine Knight, of his 
Majestv's Service, was moved to submit proposals of 
his own for restoring London. One daring novelty 
was a projxjsed canal 30 feet wide round the city 
from Billingsgate to Holborn Bridge. The author no 
doubt considered his scheme an attractive one, his 
estimate showing an annual profit to the Crown of no 
li'ss than £223,5CKl per annum. Charle.s II., however, 
rook the ])ropo.sal in a different light, and at once 
ordered Knight to be arrested, " as if, says the 
finzelte, " his Maje.stv would draw a benefit to himself 
from .so public a calamitv. In gaol the unsuccessful 
competitor had leisure to retleet on the uncertain 
favour of princes ! 

The emergencv measures for dealing with homeless 
London in 166G are intere.sting. 3Ioorfields and 
Finsbury, and everv available open space, were used 
as a temporary camp for the dis-lioused citizens. 
Ample food .supiilies from the country came in daily, 
and very speedily arrangements were made for carry- 
ing on the work of the business community. The 
covered walks and garden of Gresham House offered 
temporary facilities for merchants to conduct business. 

The Court of Aldermen met on the 6th September, 
and the Common Council on the 10th at Gresham 
House, which for many months had also to serve as 


the Guildhall. Its first order was to direct the late 
inhabitants to clear all the streets, lanes and public 
passages of rubbish, every one in front of his own 
premises. Until this was done, no labour was per- 
mitted on the ruins. In each ward a booth was set 
up, to which all occupiers were required to bring par- 
ticulars of sites and area of ground, for record to be 
made, and a register was opened of those willing to 
buy or sell land. 

Xext in urgency was the temporary settlement of 
traders and craftsmen burnt out by the fire. A 
strong committee of Aldermen and Commoners was 
appointed, which met next day, with powers to 
apportion temporary sites on the city s vacant spaces, 
and to consider the best means of raising the city out 
of its ruins. The Corporation at once set an example 
to the citizens bv taking steps for reviving communal 
life. A temporary wooden structure was raised 
within the ruins of the Guildhall, and the courts were 
able to be held there in the first week in Xovember. 
Provision was temporarily made for the Customs and 
Excise offices. The Post Office was temporarily 
established, first in Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 
and a week or two later set up in Bishopsgate Street, 
and other public offices were temporarily accommo- 
dated in the Strand or Westminster. Markets were 
temporarily fixed at Bishopsgate, at Tower Hill, and 
at Smithfield, and Leadenhall was appointed as a 
general market for meat, fish, meal, hides and 
leather. Later on a weekly market for clothiers was 
established at Leadenhall, and a market was opened 
at Wapping. Financial help was forthcoming from 
all parts of the country — practically every town in 
the kingdom sent its contribution to the relief fund. 
A Roval Proclamation fixed the lOth October as a fast 
day, and commanded that collections for the aid of 
the sufferers in London should be taken in all churches 
throughout England and Wales, or from house to 
house, and forwarded to the Lord Mayor. 

The poor of London had a sad winter before them. 
London remained desolate in its ashes, dotted all over 
with wooden sheds and shelters used as temporary 
habitations — often mere boards thrown across from 
wall to wall or over cellars. Into these the people 
packed after the manner of some of the villages of 
devastated France. Poverty was made the more 
bitter bv the enormous rise in rentals ; for a dwelling 
let before the fire at £-10, the landlord claimed and 
obtained £150 rent. The poor, freezing in their 
hovels and ccllar.s. were compelled to buy coal at £3 
to £4 a chaldron, prices previously unheard of. 

The Acts for Rebuilding the City have often been 
quoted as models of civic management, and the 
details of these Acts are weU worthy of study. First 
it wa.s essential to settle disputes promptly and on the 
spot ; for this purpose any three or more of His 
Majestv’s judges were authorised to hear and deter- 
mine all disputes without charge. The court had 
power to cancel or revise existing covenants and 
leases, and to order new leases or extensions not 
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exceeding 40 years, the broad principle of administra- 
tion being that '' it is just that everyone concerned 
should bear a proportionable share of the loss." 

Where landlord and tenant were alike mined, and 
money was not available, the Lord 4Iayor and Aider- 
men, after due notice, were empowered to take 
possession of the sites and sell them to such as were 
able to build, the proceeds going to those entitled to 
them. The Fire Judges' Court, by its practice and 
example, speedily settled all disputes and made the 
rapid restoration of London possible. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in many cases, owing to the lo.ss of 
such large numbers of title deeds and leases. Proof 
of 21 years' possession was, however, .sufficient title, 
and the judges were not apparently worried with 
que.stions of ” ancient lights.'’ 

The Rebuilding Acts of 1667 and 167i> laid down 
that all new building was to be of brick or .stone. A 
number of street improvements were made, includ- 
ing the raising of Thames t'treet 3 feet, the making 
of King Street and Queen Street, and the reservation 
of land 40 feet wide along the whole river front of the 
city for a public quay, as suggested by bir ( 'hristopher 
Wren. If only this new quay had been wider, it 
might have remained to this day ; there may still be 
seen in front of the Custom House the only portion of 
the quay which has not been stolen. Labour troubles, 
financial troubles and material troubles there were in 
plenty, as with us to-day. but the.se were all grappled 
firmly in the Act for Rebuildina: the f’ity. 

Labour was the first trouble. Mr. Bell says, '■ The 
trade guilds, though le.ss autocratic than in mediteval 
times, still exercised commanding influence in the 
city. But if London was to be rebuilt, the guild 
privileges could not be retained. Labour bv freemen 
alone wa.s hopele.ssly in.sufficient," and some form of 
“ dilution " was tieces,sary. A clause in the Rebuild- 
ing Act met the case by laying down that ■ 

■’All carpenters, biicklayers, masons, plasterers, joiners, 
and other artificers, workmen and labourers, to be em- 
ployed in the said buildings, who are not freemen of the 
City, shall, for the space of seven years next en.suing, and 
for so long time after as until the .said buildings shall bo 
fully finished, have and enjoy such and the same liberty 
of working and being set to work in the said building, a's 
the freemen of the City of the same trades and professions 
have and ought to enjoy ; any usage or custom of the City 
to the contrary notwithstanding. And that such artificers 
as aforesaid which for the space of seven years shall have 
wrought in the rebuilding of the City in their respective 
arts, shall from and after the said seven years have and 
enjoy the same bberty to work as freemen of the said Citv 
for and during their natural lives. 

The old monopoly of the building crafts was gone, 
and craftsmen of all kinds flocked from the country 
to London. The Act authorised any two or more 
judges, when called upon, to fix the rate of wages in the, 
building industries. If any man refused to -work for 
the wages asse.ssed, or, having begun work, left it un- 
finished, he was liable to a month’s imprisonment or a 
£10 fine. Similarly the judges were given full power to 
fix the prices of materials and carriage after first calling 


before tlieiii in conference brickmakers. tilemakers. 
lime burners, and others, trading within live miles oi 
the Thames. The principle of ” betterment ’’ which 
has been so much argued in modern town-planning 
.schemes was also included in the Act. 

With all thi.s, however, progress was slow. In the 
spring of 166S Samuel Eolle estimated that there were 
bOO houses rebuilt in the flame-swept area The out- 
look from any of them was most disjiiriting — nothhii; 
but ashes and ruinous heaps on every side. The 
worthy divine goes on to sav, " the major part of the 
houses built upon the ruins of London are let to ale- 
house keepers and victuallers, to entertain workmen 
employed about the city. In bheapside and other 
centres of commerce, merchants had built dwellings, 
but refrained from going into them till the neighbour- 
hood be increased, feaiing thieves as well as unpro- 
fitable trade." From the Returns of the Citv Sur- 
veyors it appears that by December 1667 the founda- 
tions for only 6.50 houses had up to that dati- been 
staked out. But m the first six mouths of 166b a 
beginning was made with the erection of 1.200 
houses. In the spring and .summer of 1669 the 
number of new houses under scaSokhng was about 
1,600. and tbi' rate of construction contimieil for the 
next year. 

It was four years after the tire, namely in l67o, 
before the rebuilding of the city ehmches was begun. 
1 4 only, however, being undertaken that year. The 
general move westwards which had become apparent 
with the re-pstablishment of the Court after the 
Restoration became much more strongly pronounced, 
and in the neighbourhood of Covi-nt Garden, in 
Henrietta btreet, Gharles Street and Bedford Street, 
many city shops were re-established. The years that 
followed witnessed a nwival of th.' couflict between 
the old ■■ free labour of the city freemen and the 
labour of ’ foreigners, ' i.r . men from the country 
who came under the protection of the Act of Parlia- 
ment to work in the rebuilding. The cla.sb of interests 
never ceased, and when the demand for labour 
slackened the ” foreigners wme pushed out of 
employment. In the height of tlii‘ rebuilding, bo^^’- 
ever, tin- demand for labour had beim so keen that 
the King himself had to resort to the jiressgang to 
.secure sufficient masons and bricklayers for necessary 
work at Sheerness Dockyard. 

That building supplies might be available, the 
Privy Council suspended for a term the re.straints 
u])on the fre'o importation of timber, bricks and tiles. 
Che Lastland Company, which carried a large Baltic 
trade, obtained a grant for two years to iiujiort 
timber and deals for the rebuilding of London, but 
only in ships manned by English mariners. 

^ Even Peyjys thought of speculating in timber. The 
city promoted a Bill to encourage the making of brick, 
tile and lime. Whitechapel enjoved a thriving in- 
dustry in burning bricks, yet .still the demand ^out- 
stripped the supply. The court of one city company, 
when contemplating rebuilding their Hall in October 
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1057, authorised the master, ’ if a pennyworth of 
timber or other material of building come to his hand, 
or he can hear of, to purchase the same.” 

There appears to have been no system of pre- 
ferential building or control, but the rebuilding of the 
Kxchange and other city buildings wa.s much ham- 
pered by the impressing of workmen for the Royal 
Dockyards. Ajiart from labour and materials, there 
were constant ditficulties as to finance. The city 
struggled along with the aid of loans, and the King 
agreed to temporary relief from taxation oyer the 
burnt-out area. 

The Coal Dues, oiiuiiially fixed at one shilling per 
chaldron on all eo.d bruuuhr into London, were the 
only direct tin.mci.d assistance granted by Parlia- 
ment. but in 1070 the Coal Dues were raised to three 
shillings per chaldron. Two years' receipts brought 
£70.000 to the eitv reyeuues. It is true to say that 
London was rebuilt on the Coal Dues, and for many 
years the financial veyenue from this source was 
deyoted to London improyements. The Coal Tax so 
recemly as 18.50. at 1 s -37. a ton. brought in as much 
as £210.000 a yi'ar. and the tax was only finally 
abolished in ISOo. 

After the msli of building, some six years m- so 
after the Oivat Fiie. came the ineyitable waye of 
trade depre.ssion. The closing of the Exchequer in 
January 1672 caused graye financial loss. Eyen tlie 
■■ freedom of the city ” itself grayely handicapped the 
'■stahlishment of new businesses. Liberty for work- 
men employed in the building trades had been wrung 
from the C )mpanie.s by tlie public iieces.sity. but there 
was no like privilege for the grocer or other tradesman 
not posse.s.sed of the tiecdom of the city. 

It is startling to learn that there were in 1672 whole 
streets of house.s new built within the city standing 
uninliabited. ” and no pers<in so much as asks the 
price of aiiv ” In February 107.3 there were 3.123 
uninhahit-ed houses iir the City — nearly one-sixth of 
the total in the City and Liberties. Altogether 0.000 
liorises were erected. The city was built substantially 
of red brick, with ait istic care on doorways and detail. 
The style merges into that of IMIliam & Mary, then 
Queen Anne, and later on that of the early Georges. 

Sir Christopher Wren, almost alone among his con- 
temporaries. was privileged to see the completion of 
his work. .Vfter .35 yearn of patient toil, the stately 
Cathedral of St. Paiil’s emerged from its scatfolding, 
and the rebuilding of London was at last complete. 

The chajiter in Mr. Bell's book dealing vitli the 
church settlement forms a fitting conclusion to the 
book. The ajipendices which he adds throw fiesh 
light from eontoniporarv documents in contemporary 
language on tlie Great File itself and the great period 
of stress through which London at length emerged 
triumphant. His i.s a book to read — it is full of 
thought-creating suggestion — full of the pride of the 
city. London, risen from its a.shes, is a city of which 
to be proud. 
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Papers read at the Franco-British Conference held at 
Paris, 12th-13th November 1920. 

L — THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 

By Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon., F.S.A. [F.]. 
Chairman of the Bo ird of Architectural Education. 

I leave to my English colleague.s the task of giving a 
detailed account of our educational system, reserving 
for myseK an attempt to portray in the course of a few 
minutes the pa.st history which has led up to our 
present position, and the hopes for the future to which 
that position gives rise. 

There is always a danger that one may not see the 
wood for the trees ; that is why I confine myself to the 
wood, leaving the trees — which are the essential I'le- 
ments of the situation — to others, and I am aware of 
the rashness of attempting to deal with so large a 
subject in so small a way. Our French colleagues may 
rest assured that in thus coming before them with 
information about our English affairs we are not 
posing as instructors. Heaven forbid ! We are only, 
like them, hut perhaps with greater reason, searchers 
after the solution of a problem which concerns us on 
both sides of the Channel. 

Here in brief is our history. L'p to the middle of 
the nineteenth century pupilage was the only way to 
the profession. Armed with his father's money, the 
would-be architect tapped, so to speak, at the door of 
one of the great ones (would that they always had been 
great ones '), and when once the young man was 
admitted, the process was simply one of “ wait and 
.see." In any case the master got his fee — in mo.st 
cases, or at least in many, the pupil got his brass plate 
and was recognised as a professional man. 

Far he it from me to say that pupilage had not its 
good points. It certainly had them, hut it had also 
its defects. 

We owe it to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects that these defects — these dangers — were not 
overlooked. The Council saw that, even if the door 
to the profe.ssion was not an absolutely open door, it 
was a door without a key ; and the first-fruits of their 
efforts to provide a key were, so to speak, the now 
almost forgotten Voluntary Examination which, be- 
sides merely passing (and ploughing), awarded “ dis- 
tinction '’ to those who reached a certain standard. 
In spite of the natural disgust which mankind feels 
towards examinations, the '' Voluntary was a mode- 
rate success ; and though its " jJough '" was no bar 
to the As,sociateship (if indeed j)eople were ploughed) 
it is at least a fact that those who in the year '63 suc- 
cessfully underwent the test were the first English 
architects who could claim that their entrance into the 
profession had some qualifying stamp. After all, the 
great value of the Voluntary was that it was the 
“ thin edge of the wedge.” Die wedge itself began to 
make itself felt in 1882, when the Obligatory Examina- 
tion came into force. The Institute had taken the 


W. R. Daviooe [.I.]. 
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;tep of decidiii” thiit th*.* " Obligatory " \\a-i tho sole 
wav of eiitrauee to tlie Assoeiatesliip. By tLat time 
and bv that deeisioii the die was east, aiiel we know 
what came with the easting of the die. Areliiteetural 
education thereupon became systematised. I am 
iiuite aware that architectural elasse-- already existed 
in our colleges, that there were even professors of 
architecture, and that the school of the Eoyal Aca- 
demvhad already rejoiced the hearts of its yreators. 
But it is true, incontestably true, that from that day 
the svstem of instruction in architecture became 
unified — too much unified, some will say ; but arc 
they fair i 

What was at that time the obvious duty of the 
Institute as head of the profession ; It was. as no 
one dare denv. to c'tabhsh a standard ; not a standard 
of excellence — for examinations can never ascend to 
the High Heaven of Art -but a standard of insuffi- 
ciency of ignorance if you like (for ignorance and 
knowledge are but relative terms) below which the 
entrance should be definitely barred. And so it wa.s 
that education became standardised and stabilised, 
and passed out of the hands of the former architect- 
masters. Pupilage, as anyone could have foreseen, 
was doomed and almost dead ; and it is to the honour 
of those leaders of the profession who thus lost their 
gains that they were the leaders of the movement that 
destroyed the system. Let us at the same time shed 
a tear over pupilage. The contact with the realities 
of architecture afforded by a good office gave the 
•Student something which he is at least in danger of 
losing under a scholastic and academic sy.stem. But 
the faults of pupilage outweighed its merits, and the 
architects of the pa.st generation were wise as well as 
generous when they killed the goo.'c that laid those 
golden eggs. 

A word about crammers Crammers or coaches 
sprang into birth with the advent of the Obligator v 
Examination, and naturallv had to meet the sugges- 
tion that they stuffed their pupils with tabloid archi- 
tecture which was to be discharged undigested on the 
day of the examination. One can onlv sjicak from 
e.xperience, and I can only say of the instructor who 
crammed me that he was a first-rate teacher, and that 
he heljied me to collect certain facts which have 
alway.s been of use or of ]>leasure to mv career as an 
architect. In any case, when people speak of cram- 
mers as an evil 1 am always inclined to answer that 
noxious crammers are. if they exist and prosper, a 
ilireet result of a bad examination system. If our 
I'Xaiiiiruitioii. with its written and oral tests, cannot 
distinguish crammed knowledge from honest work 
the fault lies with the examiners. 

To return to hi.story. Schools were started, .schools 
flourished and schools grew. This establLshment and 
growth prospered even more when the old Obligatory 
Examination ga\ e way to our present three-fold sy.s- 
tem of jirogrcssive te-ts Thi.s, as you know, took 
place in 18S7, and tliere is no need for me to enter here 


into a description of those three cxamiiiatioiis, the 
Breliminary, the Intermediate and the Eiiial. The 
liartieulars which will be given by my English col- 
leagues of the curriculum in tlie schools will make this 
plain and clear. 

What I must allude to i- the adcnit of the system 
of recognition. Bv a happy accidiiit of language the 
French word for recognition means also gratitude, and 
if our French friends are led into thinking that bv 
recognition we imply gratitude to the schools thev will 
not be far wrong. It was in giatitinle to these schools, 
which had reached a certain level of teaching, that the 
Institute granted them the privilege of exempting their 
pupils from our Intermediate Examination. The 
Institute, as we know, holds the reins as regards this 
exemption, retaining the power, through its external 
examiners, of withholding exemption from any par- 
ticular ])Upils — or indeed from the whole school if the 
•Standard is not maintained. And as we know, there 
has arisen in quite recent days a most interesting 
development of the system of recognition — the grant- 
ing to certain schools of advanced curriculum exemp- 
tion under weU-defiued conditions from the Final 
Examination itself, or at lean from a verv large part 
of it • ^ 1 

I hope that from what I have said our French friends 
will have gathered some idea of the relationship be- 
tween our Board of Education and the schools of the 
country. It is a relationshi}> of confidence, of friend- 
ship, of encouragement and of control. I hope also 
that they will have gathered some notion of our hopes 
for the future — a future which is .sure to be full of 
developments. France will assuredly share with us 
our desire for an energetic growth fostered under a 
rule of liberty, always spreading but always under the 
limits of a reasonable control. The control of this 
central power of ours can never be other than kindlv, 
for it is the control of a mother hand, and the mother 
is proud of her children. SSlie is jiroud of their birth, 
]Toud of their growth, and even proud of their some- 
times clamorous cries for greater freedom. Is there 
not something significant in the change of title which 
our Board once underwent i The Board of Examiners 
became, you know, the Board of Areliiteetural Educa- 
tion. The change certainly synchronised with a change 
of personnel which was enough to justify the alteration 
of appellation ; but it has a wider .significance. It 
]iroclainis to all the world what, after all, we all knew 
-- that examination is only a humble tool in the 
hand of education. What we all seek after is the well- 
instructed architect. He is the aim. The way to get 
him is by education, and examination - which 'in it.^c'lf 
IS ttortli nothing- becomes as the gauge of eilucation, 
as its stimulus, its encouragement and its te.st, a thing 
of table, a thing whiidi is itself capable of infinite im- 
I>rovenient, refinement, and— in some cases— of wise 
suppres.sion. 
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11.— Tilt; ARCHITECTURAL ASSUCIATIOX 
ISCHOOLS. 

Hy Howarl Ri)J;ertsox. S.A.D.G., PrmcijKiL Arehi- 
Tfctural Association Day Schools. 

In oilier priijH-rly to appreciate the educational 
scheme adopted liy any particular architectural school 
HI England at the present time, it is necessary to 
understand the i onditioiis pertaining in the archi- 
tectural profession during the years preceding the war. 
It must Ih confessed that architectural education is 
still in a comparativelv eleinentarv .stage, and this 
results largely from tlit‘ fact that u]j till a few years 
ago architectural schooling as such was practically 
non-existent, and when it did exist it was not based 
on any organised plan but depended largely on the 
personality of the school principals and their stalls. 
In the place of the schools was found the system of 
pupilage, where the would-be student was articled to 
an architectural practitioner for a term of years, and 
'Ought his education at the hands of one or two archi- 
tects who gave more or less instruction according to 
individual circumstances. Due to this system the 
architectural training received varied from good to 
bad. there being no criterign or standard other than 
individual taste, and no tradition beyond that of the 
particular otbce which received the pupils. The ele- 
ment of competition was absent, and consequently 
there was no incentive or necessity for giving each 
pupil the best possible training for his money. 

The Architectural Association JSchools have de- 
veloped since 1901. during the period when pupilage 
was in vogue, and during the present epoch when the 
'vstem is practically abandoned. It has, therefore, 
had to cope with the different conditions, and this has 
resulted in changes of method and a rather startling 
present-day growth. In addition to basic changes 
taking place in the system by which a student pre- 
liares for his ultimate professional work, there have 
been parallel developments as regards the Professional 
tiocieties and their Board of Architectural Education. 
These have been largelv due to the strongly marked 
desire for a ]iroper school training which would bring 
with it certificates of competency replacing the graded 
examinations in vogue during the " pujiilage 
period. The Architectural Association Schools have 
provided for this requirement by extimding their 
course of studies so as to ensure a sound theoretical 
Training, aiming at a standard rather higher than 
would be strictly neccssarv for the passing of the pro- 
fessional examinations. To .secure this result, and so 
tit its students to become trained architects and 
potential wage-earners, is the aim of the school during 
its graduate and post-graduate courses, which, if fully 
followed, occupy a period of five school years. 

It is realised that a good general education is a first 
requirement, and the school entrance examination is 
of such a standard as to ensure that the students have 
this, and that consequently they are entitled to ex- 
emption from the Preliminary Examination of the 


Royal Institute of British Architects. After admission 
to the school, the students enter the graduate course 
of three years, the first two of which are in the ele- 
mentary and the third year in the advanced school. 
Sucee.ssful fulfilment of the three years' tests entitles 
.students to exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination, and the diploma granted at the termi- 
nation of the further two years of post-graduate work 
brings with it exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Ex- 
amination. 

The work eairied out in each of the five years has 
been systematised so as to be carefully graduated and 
to arrange to give the best possible results for the 
average students and not with the idea of forcing and 
obtaining startling results from a favoured few. ,It is 
possible briefly to recapitulate the various years and 
the work done in each. 

The First Year students study the elements of 
buildings both in their architecture and construction. 
They receive explanations of the raison d'etre of each 
element, these being synchronised wdth historical 
lectures showing the appheation of first principles. 
Geometry, perspective, freehand, sciography, and 
colour values, etc., are taught progressively, but pure 
design is only studied suflieiently to form a basis for 
construction. The lessons learned in technique and 
theory are finally applied during each of the three 
terms in the execution of classic detail such as the 
Orders. 

In the Second Y’ear the students speciahse in por- 
tions of the practical and theoretical instruction given. 
More complex details of construction are studied and 
architectural design progresses based on historical 
])eriods — at first, compositions based on elements of 
the best examples of the jirincipal periods, and, finally, 
original dt'signs inspired by historical styles. Courses 
of lecture.' on history, decoration, construction, and 
the theory of design continue throughout all the years 
in the graduate course, and are synchronised with the 
practical work in the studios, while freehand and 
drawing are. of course, also studied. 

The Third Year allows increased scope tor design, 
there being no restriction to periods or styles, and con- 
struction is more advanced, working drawings being 
juejiared with the design subjects as a basis. Twelve 
liour studies in design are frequent, and the teaching 
of comiiosition in mass and detail occupies a jtropor- 
tionately larger time than in the second year. Design 
and construction are taken as one subject and not 
dissociated, and every effort is made to fit students for 
the commenceinent of outside work in architects' 
offices which will follow during the post-graduate 
course. A strong feature of the English architectural 
student has always been his attention to measured 
wmrk and outdoor sketching, and every encourage- 
ment is given for the prosecution of these during the 
holidays. 

In the Fourth and Fifth Years, forming the post- 
graduate courses, the curriculum is arranged to pro- 
vide further training to an enhanced standard and 
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incidentally to satisfy the Board of Architectural 
Education. The time spent is almost evenly divided 
between advanced design and construction, with the 
addition in the Fifth Year of special subjects, .such 
as ■' Decoration " or " Town Planning." It is also 
required that the students show proof of at least six 
months’ experience in practical building work either 
during or after these years, before the final diploma 
is granted. 

In addition to the five years' day course described, 
the Association protides an evening atelier for design 
and fife drawing, to furnish proper educational facili- 
ties for those unable to .attend the day school. 

An interesting feature of the schools is the increas- 
ing.number of female students, there being at present 
27 out of a general total of over •2t»0 in the day schools. 

A word must be said regarding the spirit animating 
the staff in the teaching of design. In England there 
is no architectural teaching tradition as in France, and 
this has resulted in the past in a lack of sequence in 
method, but has given scope for the formation of a new 
teaching tradition which adapts the best methods of 
sister schools, however modified to suit the English 
temperament and English architectural needs. In 
the Association Schools acknowledgment is made to 
France for the training given in theory of design and 
composition : and from .\merica much has been 
learned regarding the general organisation of the edu- 
cational scheme. The school aims, however, at form- 
ing future architects who will have at their command 
a thorough theoretical and technical equipment, to be 
used not necessarily for the furtherance of one par- 
ticular style or manner in architectural design, but 
rather as a basis for the satisfactory solution of the 
ever-changing problems confronting the architects of 
to-day and of the future. 

iTo be conlinued.) 


fTlERESPOXDENCE. 

Old Farming: Implements. 

17, John Street, Bedford Row, 29 Oci , 1920 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A..-- 
SiR — I wonder if I may appeal to members of the 
Institute through the Journal. I am endeavouring to 
make a series of drawings of old farming implements — 
wagons, wooden ploughs, and the like — and find it 
very difficult to obtain the material facts. 

The petrol engine has invaded the fields and the 
price of scrap iron has gone up. John Bull is not a sen- 
timentalist, and so for a pound or so these pleasant 
examples of peasant craftsmanship pass into the hands 
of the old iron merchant, and he has no compassiop. 
I have appealed to the authorities at South Kensing- 
ton to save just one plough and one wagon, but they 
could not be bothered and were not interested. 

The Board of Agriculture are quite properly more 
concerned with stimulating two po.st-war blades of 
grass to take the place of the one of pre-war times ; 


their attitude i.s that hi.story .lud tradition are all non- 
sense. and if po.steritv lateron wants to know anything 
about old-fashioned methods , let them find out for 
themselves. Push and Bo " being the slogan for 
to-dav. A certain amount of work has been dont^ 
there is a very charming book by iliss Jekyll. Old B'esf 
Surre;/. well illustrated and containing a good deal of 
information, but rather on the feminine household side, 
and not .'O much concerned with the stalwart tyjies of 
the field implements. In various odd museums there 
are examples — even South Ken.sington has just one- 
plough. and dotted about the counttv-iide there may 
be others 

If architects would lend me any drawings they may 
possess, or care to make, I shall be very grateful. The 
•Journal might like to publish any very good tvpe^ 
that may be discovered. It is work worth doing ; there 
will come a time when people will want to know more 
about these things, and will call us vandals if we 
destroy them now without leaving any record, — Yours 
faithfully, 

1‘. II. B. Quennkli. [E.J. 


Sheffield Civic Survey. 

Unli-ersity of Lfoi po'd. Dt pariment 
of Ch'ic Desio" 9 Are 1920. 

To the Kihloi. .loURN.^L R I,B..\.. -- 
Dear Sir. — The courteous note in which you refer 
to the Civic Survey of Sheffield immediately follow- 
the descrijition of the opening of the (.'ivic Survey at 
the R.I.B.A C-ialleries. You do not. however, ,«tate 
that this fortunate juxtaposition is intentional, and 1 
would like to point out to you that the (.'ivic Survey 
which is being undertaken by the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion is a direct outcome of the example .set by the 
Civic Surveys which were initiated and so ably suji- 
ported by the R.I.B.A. It was after seeing the work 
which had been accomplished at the ^Manchester 
Centre of the War-time Ciffic Survev that the Develop- 
ment Department of the Corporation of Sheffield de- 
cided that it wa,s neco.ssary to prepare a .similar survev 
for their city, with, however, the additional intention 
that the survey shall be followed at once bv a develop- 
ment plan. — -Yours faithfully, 

Patrick AnEurnoMijiE lE.l. 


Empire Timber Exhibition, 1920. 

Depfirtmeiil of OierienK Trndo. 

■15 Old Queen Street, S IP.! ■ SNm- 1920. 

To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

8ir, — I beg to enclose herewith copy of report 
issued in connection with the Empire Timber Exhibi- 
tion held in London during last July. 

A.s you are aware, the E.xhibition afforded a 
striking and timely demonstration of the almost 
ine.xhaustihle resources of the Empire in timbei-s 
suitable for even- use, and it is hoped that it will lead 
to a continually increasing demand for Empire and 
home-grown timbers. 
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From the financial r^tateiiieiit, on page IS oi the 
report, it will be seen that no call has been made on 
public funds, and the Advisory Committee feel that 
their efforts to make the Exhibition self-supporting 
would not have proved so successful except for the 
great assistance given by the Press. 

The Committee wish to express their acknowledg- 
ments of the help given by your publication. — 
Y^our obedient Servant, 

Henry Cole. 

i’cr the ('(jmptrdhi -General 


Dr. Brinckmann on Italian and French Architecture 
To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir,- — I have just leceived from Dr. A. E. 
Brinckmann, formerly Professor of Town Planning 
at Karlsruhe and now of the University of Rostock, a 
copy of his recently issued book on the architecture 
of the seventeentli and eighteenth centuries tDie 
Baiiktinct des 17 uitd IS Ji'ln-honderts). It neats 
mainly of Italian and French work, and contains 
over 350 plates and illustrations of buildings and 
plans. Dr. Brinckmann deals with the subject with 
greater thoroughness than has probably ever before 
been attempted. It is published by the Berlin- 
Xeubabelsberg Akademische, Verlagsgesellschaft. 
Athenaion, M.B.H., and I think all architects specially 
interested in the period covered would wish to know 
of this book. There is no price marked on the 
volume, but owing to the favourable exchange tht' 
price is not likely to be a serious obstacle. Dr. 
Brinckmann's able papers at the Town Planning 
Conference of 1910 will be remembered, and I may 
perhaps add that he was one of those whose voices 
were raised in their own country against the excesses 
of the War Party there. — Tours. &c., 

R.tYMOxn Unwin [F.]. 


Books Received. 

Design and Tradition • A S! ort Account of the Principles and in^toric 
Development of Arrhite- ture and the Applied Arts. By Amor Feiin. 
(Universal Art Series, edited by F. Marriott). So. Lond. 192U. 
net. [Chapman & Hall. Ltd ] 

A Handb ok of Indian Art: Architecture. Sculpture. Paintinff. By 
E. B. Havell. forineriv Principal of tlie Government School of Art and 
Keeper O' the Art Gallery. Calcutta. La. So. Lond. 192u. 25s.net. 
[.John M r-ay. 5(1a Albemarle Street. W.] 

The Liverpool University Architectural Sketch-book. Edited by C. H 
Reilly and L. B. Budden. 4o. Lond., 1920. [TechnicalJournaIs,Ltd , 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster.] 

Compte-Rendu de la Conference Rationale de THabitation h Bon Marche, 
Bnixelles. 24-26 .4vril 1920. Publication No. 12. [Union des Villes 
et Communes Beiges, 3bis rue de la R^gence, Bruxelles.] 

Report on Compulsory Adoption of the Metric System in the United 
Kingdom submitted bv the Metric Committee appointed by the Con- 
joint Board of Scientific Studies and published on the authority of the 
Committee. 1«. 

National Physical Laboratory. Supplementary Report for the year 1918, 
and Scheme of Work for the year 1919-20. Is. 6d. net. [H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office.] 

National Physical Laboratory. Report for the year 1919. 5s. net. 
[H.M. Stationery Office.] 

Some Economies in School Constniction (Nobbs and Hyde, Architects). 
For Protestant Board of School Commissioners, 3[ontrea1. Reprint 
from the Afchitectvral Forum, May and June 1920. 

Department of Scientific and Indiistnal Research. Fuel Research Board 
Special Report No. 3. The Coal Fire : A Research by Margaret White 
Fi^enden, D.Sc., for the Manchester Corporation Air Pollution Ad- 
visory Board. 4s. net. [H.M. Stationery Office. Imperial House, 
Klngsway.] 
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AK.YRT CRITIC OX ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 

lErom The Times, llth. November, 1920.) 

In designing the Cenotaph, Sir Edwin Lutyens has not 
tried to pile up a collection of architectural features but 
to design something that looks like what it is, a cenotapli. 
It Is the eommon sense of the design that has surpri.sed 
us. u.-ed, as we are, to anything but common sense in our 
monuments. It says simply and precisely w'hat it has 
to say, like a Greek Epitaph ; and people find that they 
prefer this to nyniph.s and wveaths and crowns and 
pilasters all saying nothing in particular. 

The .success of Sir Edwin Liityeivs is. indeed, a pioot 
that we are be-ginning to understand sometlmig of the 
art of buikling : for he is not, like the popular arehitect- 
of the past. learntHl in the imitation of past styles. It 
asked to build a church, his problem — as we can see from 
hi.s two churches in the Hampstead Garden Suburb — is 
not to make us tlunk that his new church is an old one. 
hut simply to build a good church, suited to its site and 
it.s material and to the needs of a modern congregation. 
His object, when he designs a moulding, is not to make it 
Gothic or Palladian, but to lay the right emphasis m tlie 
right place 

But he i.s not ignorant or contemptuous of tradition : 
he knows that for ages great men have been sohing the 
problems he has to solve ; and he makes use of past 
experience just as if he were a designer of motor car,'. 
He knows that no one could build better towTi houses than 
Wren built : so. when he builds a house in St’. Jamc''' 
Square or the offices of (.'oaniry Life, he gets all he can 
from Wren and doe.s not try to design something utterly 
unlike any house that ever was seen. He knows that art 
which has no past has no futuri'. So you might call him 
eclectic, except that he chcoses always on a principle and 
does not try to combine all excellences in some .abstract 
and characterless perfection. 

It i.s the particular problem that dictates his choice, 
the problem of site, purpose, and material ; a building 
to him is not a building merely, hut a town house, a farm, 
a church, or a public building. So his country houses aiv 
based on the old building of the ncighbourhoocl ; in Surrey 
he uses the pleasant old device.s of Surre.v builders, but 
always for his own purposes and always with the object 
of making, not a picturesque collection of architectural 
feature.s. but a house good to live in. Hence, no doubt, 
his success ; people tind that his houses and gardens are 
good to live in as well as pleasant to look at ; and. in the 
long run, no house will be pleasant to look at that is not 
good to live in. Beauty in building comes of solving the 
practical problem handsomely, not of sacrificing the inside 
to a ■■ preeioii.s " fayade. 

The greatest work of this architect is unfinished and 
far away ; he, with Mr. Baker, is fortunate in an ojipoi- 
tunity such as comes to few modern architects, the 
creation of a new city. But India, also, is fortunate m 
that the Delhi buildings are being built in our time and 
not fifty years ago. Then the one question would have 
been — W'hat shall they imitate ? The (’loth Hall at 
A'pres ? or Bt. Peter's at Rome ? or the Taj-Mahal 'i 
Now, for Sir Edwin Lutyens, that is not the question. 
He can forget all forgeries in his particular problem, of 
purpose, of site, and of material ; he and other architects 
have gradually educated the public in the first principles of 
building ; he has taught ns, and we begin to see. that thei i- 
cannot be beauty in architecture without common sense. 
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CHROMCLE. 

Franco-British Conference on Architectural Education. 

The Conference on Architectural Education, orga- 
nised by the E.I.B.A. and the Societe des Architectes 
diplomds, was duly held at Paris on the 12th and 13th 
Movember in accordance with the prograiunie detailed 
in the last issue of the Jocexal, and is pronounced bv 
all w'ho took part in it as an exceedingly interesting 
and highly successful meeting. Lieut. -Colonel H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E. [4.], hon. secretary of the 
British Conference Coiumittee, states that this meeting 
was part of a scheme for promoting cordial relations 
between architects in the two countries. The idea of 
arranging exchange exhibitions of drawings and visiti- 
had occurred to him some ten year.s ago when, as a 
student in one of the ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, he was struck by the almost complete lack 
of contact between British and French architect.^ 
The idea of establishing closer relations between 
tbe societies of the two countries was cordially 
welcomed by architects on both sides of the Channel. 
Early in i913 the Architectural Association of 
London organised an exhibition of selected drawings 
by students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, kindly 
lent by the French Goyernment, and on that occasion 
they had the pleasure of welcoming a number of 
distinguished French architects in London. This 
eyent was followed, in 19U, by a considerably more 
important undertaking a representative exhibition 
of British architecture comprising five sections : His- 
torical, the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the ( 'it y 
(Jhurches, and British Gardens, etc.; the Architecture 
of the Nineteenth Century ; Modern Work : Water- 
colour and Pencil Sketches ; and Students' AVork. 
This exhibition aroused a considerable amount of 
interest, not only amongst architects, but amongst the 
'jimeral public, and notices appeared in about 2(X> 
Paris and provincial newspapers. A number of British 
architects visited Paris on that occasion and were most 
hospitably received by their French confreres, and it 
was decided that there should be a further meeting in 
London at some date in the near future. 

British architects present at the Conference on the 
1 2th and 13th included : Mr. John W. Simjison, Presi- 
dent E.I.B.A., Membre Corr. de I’Institut de France ; 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse. M.,V,. F.S..\. [F.]. and Mr. M . 

(!. Newton. M. A .M C [.1.1 Chainnan and 1 ton. >''ecre- 
tarv respectively of the Board of .Vrchiteetural Ldu- 
ration ; Mr. .Alexander N PatiT^ou, M..\,. .\.E.S.-V. 
[/'.]. ITe.-ideut of tin- lu-titute ot Seotti.sh .Vrelnteets . 
Professor C. H. Eeilly. M..\.. [F.\. Director of the 
.''chool of .Ircliitectuie. Livi-rpool I niversity ; Pro- 
fessor Patrick .kben roiubie ' F.\. Head of the Depart- 
ment of i'lvic Design Liverpool L niversity ; Mr. H. 
M. Hobert.-^on. S.A t).G . Pniieipal of the .Vrehiteetural 
.Vssociation Seliool of .Vrdiiteeture ; and Mr .Arthur 
Davi.' [F.]. Founder of the Lon<lon .Vteliers. Air. G. 
Gilbert Scott, A.K..A. [F.\. i’re.sideut of the .VrehiteC- 
tural Association, who had arranged to attend, wa^ 
prevented at the last moment bv indi.'position. 

The tir.'t se.ssion of the Conference was held at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts on Friday. 12th November. 
The British delegates were lecelved in the courtyard 
of the Ecole by AI. Lafollve, Wee-President S.,\..i).G.. 
in the unavoidable absence, through illness, of M. 
Louvet, the President. After a few moments of con- 
versation the delegates assembled in the Salle de Con- 
struction at 2 p.ni.. and AI. Paul Leon. Director of the 
Ecole, opened the proceedings with a short speech of 
welcome to the British delegates, and having briefly 
alluded to the precious meetings which had taken 
place between architects of the two countries, he said 
it gave him great pleasure to have the honour of pre- 
siding at the fir-st session of a Conference which 
marked the resumption of these cordial relations. 

The session having been declared open, the follow- 
ing Papers were then read in French *' 

“ A .Survey of Arehitortural Training at the Ecole 
Nationale et Spcieiale de^ Beaux-Arts.’’ by M. Jules Gode- 
froy. Chef d’ .Atelier et Membre du Conseil Superieur de 
TEnseignement de I'Eeole des Beaux-Arts. 

“A Survey of the Scientiiie and Constructional Train- 
ing at the Ecole de.s Beaux-.Arts,” by M. Arnaiid, Profes- 
seur de Construction a 1' Ecole cles Beaux-Arts. 

“The Relations between ITeiich and British Architects.’ 
by Mr. John IV. Simpson, Piesident K.I.B.A. 

“ -Architectural Education in Great Britain." by Mr. 
Paul Waterlioii.se. 

" The .\rohiteetiiral As.^ociatioii Pay Selinols.” by Mr. 
Howard P.i ibertson. 

“ The School of Arr-biteeture of the I'niversity of Liver- 
pool," by Pi'ofps.sor C. H. Beilly ; re, id by Profes.sor 
Patrick Abercrombie. 

*' The Po.sition of .Arehiteetural Education in Scotland, 
by Mr. Alexander N. Paterson : read by Mr. Arthur Davis, 
who also gave a biief statement with regard to the London 
Atelier, of wide h he was the founder and first Patron.” 

“ The .Study of Old Buildings," by Air. -Arthur Keen. 
Ilnic. >'>e<:relary R.I.B.A., read by I. leiit. -Colonel Cart de 
Lafontaine. 

In oriler to give members an ()]ip(irtuuity of pre- 
paring notes for the discussion whicli was arranged for 
the second session of tlie ( 'onferenee, copies of the 
French versions of the Papers read by British dele- 
gates had been jirinted and were distributed at the 
first se.s.sion, 

*Mr. Watorhousc's and Mr. Rolx“rtson'.s Paper.s art- published in 
the present issue ; the others aviH nppeai in ^uljseqncnt issues. 
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On the conclusion of the Papers it was resolved, on 
-Mr. bimp.son s motion, that a ines.sage of svmpathy 
.should be sent to iM. Albert Louvet. Presi JentS.A.D.G., 
expressing the regret of members at hi.s unavoidable 
•ibsence, together with their Itest wishes for hi.s speedy 
re.storation to health. -M. Laloux. Menibre de Flii- 
stitut (who took the chair on the departure of il. 
Leon), in clo.sinu tlie meeting, thanked the delegates 
for their valuable contributions to the coninion stock 
of architectural knowledge, which, he said, could not 
fail to assist them in tin* search for imp'roved methods 
of training. 

On Saturday, 13th November, members assembled 
at the Ecole des Beau-X-Arts and visited the principial 
galleries under the guidance of MM.Lafollye andGode- 
froy and other members of the ^..V.D.G. The collec- 
tion of Grand Prix de Rome works in the sections of 
•Sculpiture, Painting. Medals, and Engraving were ex- 
amined with much interest, but it was remarked that 
the Grand Prix design' in the section of architecture 
were not exhibited. Some of the '' Loges " wheie the 
C'litcours take place were also visited, and the collection 
of casts, etc., was inspected. 

Members of the ( 'oiiference then assembled at the 
Hotel des Societes fsavantes, in the Rue Daiitoii, where 
the British delegate.s were entertained to luncheon bv 
’'he Societe des Architecti's diplomes. 

This function, which was of an informal c! aracter. 
was presided over by IM. Xenot. a--sisted by M. 
L.ifol!ye. Among French architects and guests 
avs.'ut were the following -MM. (.drault, Meuibre 
ue 1 Iiistitut, R.I.B.A. ( b)ld Medallist 19'Ju ; Bomiier. 
"Ous-liiecrtRaire de I'Ecole des Beaux- Arts ; LoiU' 
Bonnier. Past President .l.ll.G.. Inspecteur-General 
des Services d'.Vrchirectui'e ct d'KsTiietiqiie de !a 
\ ille de Paris ; De rasse. Tnspectcui-Geueral dies Bati- 
ments I'ivils ; Mora, Secretaire-General du Syndic, it 
de la Prc'.se arlistiquc ; Molh’t and Letrosuc. Vice- 
presidents S.A.D.O. ; -Viidre, (.'lief d'Atelier de 
1 Ecole des Beaux-.lrt' ; (oulefroy. Chef d'Atelier, 
''■'Crc'tarv to tlie I'reiirli Committee of the Conference : 
S •hiieidiT, Hon. Secretarv S A.D (L ; thiujunel. Hon 
1 reasin-er ; Guacli't, Thoumv, Richardiere. Berard. 
Danne, etc. 

A- the conclusion of the reji.isf i\I. L.tFOr.r.VE ex- 
pressed till' pleasure thev had in entcrt.iining their dis- 
tinguished British colleagues, and said that it gave him 
great ideasurc to announce tliat they intended togivc 
immediate effect to the suggestion made bv the Pre.si- 
dent of the R,I.R,\., Fir, Simpson, that thev should 
found a Franco-Britisli I'nion of -Vrchitects. He was 
sure that such a union could not fail to as.sist in the 
maintenance of the cordial relations which they all so 
much desired between architects of the two countries, 

M. X|f MOT then proposed the health of Mr. Simpson, 
and said that it had given him particular pleasure to 
lie able to preside at this informal gathering of his 
coll eagiics from both countries. Xotliing it seemed to 
him now remained to be done but to " Tamiser ht 


Seine et setqner la Taniise ” to finally remove any 
difficulties in securing this entente. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, replying to the toast, said : 
Au nom de mes camarades de la Grande-Bretagne j’ai 
1 honneur de vous dire combien nous sommes emus, 
combien reconnaissants, du genereux et cordial accueil 
que nous a fait la Societe des Architectes Diplomes par 
le Gouvernement. Xous vous remercions bleu sincere- 
ment, tout en nous promettant la satisfaction d'uu 
temoigmage plus positif de la reconnaissance que nous 
eprouvons lorsque nous aurons le bonheur de vous 
reeevoir en Old England.” II me semble que cette 
visite a Paris de notre petite delegation n'est pas sans 
une certaine signification. C'est la premiere fois que les 
architectes de nos deux pays se reunissent depuis le 
mois de juillefr 1911, lorsque nous etions convies dans 
cette ville pour etudier les details d uu Congres Inter- 
national qui devrait avoir lieu a Petersbourg en mai 
1915. Que de choses se sent passees depuis ! Pourquoi, 
copendaut, puisque nous venons de celebrer le deuxi- 
eme anniversaire de 1 Armistice, a-t-on si longtemps 
difiere cette reunion si pratique, si necessaire 1 Pour 
celui qui a fait 1 annee derniCue, comme moi, la 
navraute traversee des regions devastees par la guerre, 
la reponse n est pas douteuse. Le temps^ n'Hait 
pas encore mur. II a fallu trouver les moyens mate- 
riaux pour subsister, pour se nourrir, avant meme de 
peixser ;'i se loger convenablement. Je viens juste- 
inent de faire, une seconde fobs la vi.sitc aux champs 
dt; bataille dans le but de choisir les a.s.siettes oh 
•scroiit eriges les monuments a nos lieros qui se sont 
b.itru' cote a cote de lours camarades de la gloiiouse 
aiiiiee de la France. Quelle diSerenco s'est deja 
faite I .1 cn .suis revenu tout joveux d'avoir constate 
la vje active qui se voit jiartout. Le commerce 
renair, los petites maisons poussent parmi les mines, 
on deblaie los alfreux decombre.s. les routes sont 
miraculi’usomont renouveloes. La reconstruction est 
I'll ]ilcino inarche ; e'est le moment do rounir los 
aivhitocti'S, do consideror los probltiiics de lour edu- 
cation. \ oila pourquoi nous nous trouvons groupes 
auTour do cette table hospitaliore. ^Messieurs, nous 
felicitous votro j'ays do vos travaux. .V mon tour 
jail homiour do porter im toast. Je love mon verre 
a la s.inte de nos hdtes. Vive la Franco ! Vive la 
Republique ! Vive hi Bociete des Architectes Dip- 
lomes. 

M. BoNNtEU. oi the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, tvho on 
rising expre.ssed his great regret at having been pre- 
vented by au important official engagement from jier- 
.sonally conducting them round the Ecole des Beatix- 
-Vrts, said members would be interested to learn that 
they had that day decided that the subiect of all 
future projrts would be announced one month before 
the programme was issued ; they hoped this would 
give students an opportunity of studeing existing 
buildings and not relying only, as was at present too 
often the case, on-the study of previous projects. 

M. Gir.wlt, Membre de Tlnstitut and R.I.B.A. 
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(Jold Medallist, in a brief speech, cordially supported 
the proposal to form a Union. 

Mr. Cart pe Lafoataiae, Hon. Secretary of the 
British Committee,, proposed the health of the Press 
of the Allied countries, coupled with the name of 
M. ilora. After a brief reference to the assistance if. 
Mora had given them at their previous meetings, more 
especially in connection with the Exhibition of British 
.Architecture in Paris in Ihld, Mr. Lafontaine said he 
thought they would all am'ee that meetings of this 
kind were of real value in cementinu the Entente He 
felt they, as artists, had a special mission to lead the 
way in giving a practical ]>root of the lasting friendship 
between England and Prance which had stood the 
Test of war. and to-d.iy was as True and strong as in 
those hours of anxi. ty and doubt. They must not be 
content to rely on the omeial relations of their two 
Governments, but .siionhl supplement these by their 
own endeavour, aitl ri-uicinber that ttovcrnments 
under present condition' only moved in response to 
public opinion and pressure. It was in voicing this 
opinion that the Press of both countries could assist 
them towards the achievement of their comiiiou ideal, 
the close and lasting friendship of Great Britain and 
Prance. 

M. Mor.a. briefly replied, and meinbei< adjourned to 
the rooms of the S.A.H.G,, where a discussion took 
place on various questions resulting from the papers 
read at the tir.st session of the ( 'onfi-rence. 

A vi.sit was then made by kind permis.sion of M. 
Andre, Chef d‘ Atelier de I'Ecoledes Beaiix-Arts. to hi.s 
atelier and British delegates had an opportunity of 
seeing a practical exiiosition of the training of the 
Beaux- Ar A School. 

This terminated the official programme of the Con- 
ference, as it wa.s arranged that meniber.s should return 
to London independently. It was geiicrallv agreed 
that the meeting hud been successful both in promo- 
ting good relations between the architects of the two 
countries and in helping to remove some of the diffi- 
culties m the path of architectural education. 

R.I.B.A. War Memorial Competition : The Award. 

The designs submitted in competition for the Alemo- 
nal to Members, Licentiates and Stuilents fallen in the 
War will be on view in the Institute Callerios for one 
wei-k conmieiieing Monday, 22^1 iii.st. The Memorial 
Ls to take the form of a M all Tablet to be placed in the 
Hall of the Institute premises, the conditions of coin- 
|i"t!tioii stipulating that it should l,)e so constructed 
that it may be removed and re-erected elsewhere in 
the event of this being necessary at some future time. 
It' total cost fixed complete is not to e.xceed ioW, ex- 
clusive of honorariums and premiums. The competi- 
tion was re.stricted to IMerabers, Licentiate.s, Students 
and Probationers who had served in H.JI. Forces dur- 
ing the War. Forty-two dcsign.s were submitted, and 
these have now been adjudicated upon bv the Presi- 
dent, the Assessor appointed by the Council. His 


award, which was aiinoum ed at the General Meeting 
last Monday, is as follows 

Fii't, .Mr.'i'REAw ITU Lovewn' A'ilL'. S'v 1,1 r;j 
aw.U'L-d an iuniiuanum of (lur HiindiSil (emu a-. 

S'cciiml. Mr W. H.vuiUAe Iiiu.mI'un' [ I.J. awarded a 
[ii'enmuii ot 'I'linty tiuiiu a'. 

Tfiird.iMi. Robert ( r.o.MiEdl.i awaidd.t picniium of 
Twenty (.uiiiu-.i-, 

Mr. Trenwith Mills who is placed iir't. is up for 
election as As.-uciate at the .Meeting of tin. 2‘Jth. Both 
he and Mr. Harding Tliomj^'on, wlio i.- placed second. 
Were ^^tlldeut^ under Prufe'sor lleillv at the School of 
Architecture, Liverpool L'uuer^ity. 

R.I.B.A. Students; Annual Fee for Library. 

Under the provisions of By-law the Coiiiu ilof the 
Royal lustitute have decided that all >tudent' on the 
R.I.B A Eegi'ter shall, in future, he required to j>av 
an annual Stu‘ient.sliip fei of P fid. The fit't annual 
tee will become due when the Student is entered on the 
Register. Thc-reatter it will be pavable on the 1st 
January in each year as lung as the Student Temaius 
on the Register. 

The income dciived from the annual fees of the 
Student.ship class will be allocated to the support of 
the Library, and, in particular, for the jirnvision of ad- 
ditional books for the Loan Collection. 

Model Conditions for Housing Competitions. 

During the present year the Comjietitioiis Commit- 
tee have given much consideration to the subject of 
I oiupetitions for Housing Sc'hemes. In some respects 
the ordinary Competition Regulations do not strictly 
apply to such Competitions, and for the information 
of members and the guidance of local authorities the 
Committee have drawn up a set of Model (.'oiiditions. 
These have been considered and adopted by the 
Council of the Institute, who have directed ihatthev 
be pubinshed in the Jocraal 

The Model Conditions are set out in the following 
form ; — 

PRlJlMl-slci) SCHKIMF. F')R (’( I'l'T.tdKS FOR THE 

H<»US[.\(; OF THE M'ORKIXO CLASSES. 

< 'oyUlTK uN" Ul ( 'oMPKTiriON'. 

1. ilH‘{ of ilf siroii'-. ciPutinL: 

cuttai;*-- f(ir tlif wf'iLon'/ ula'-'C- unitu'; An-hituf-ti: to 
nat lu 

w. Ihc* < iMJrH'll hit" ilppOlQK*' j 
<is w h'w "hall he Huai. 

d. llu.‘ Aiuliops, of rhf pLiccd Hr^t, ^jccuud and 

third will U* pitul the ^uius of £ rf'.^peetivelv. 

o. I he Author of the design ])IaetHl Hr- 1 will be appointed 
Aiuluteet to tin* buihhii'r ^eb(*]iie, ''Ubjuet to his sati.s-fyiug 
the .Vs>e'-i''Oi’ that there ls uo valid objt'ctioa to hL-^ eruploy- 
lueut. aufl hi'' r*‘nuuieratioii will be aecortbug to the ESche- 
dulo of C'haijre.s amoved liy the Ministry of Health and the 
Ro^mU fnsfdule ( f Rriti-'h Archit(*ets (Hoiiping Schemes). 

o If for any re.Lson tin* work is abandoned or postponed 
for a p**nod of r»ne war ha tvhali receive a further sum for 
his MTvices in connection with the preparation of the Com- 
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pL'titioii drawmgb filial to one-fifthof the feeswhicli would 
have become payable to him on the t btiinated cost, had the 
work not been .d antloned or po-stpontd, and a copy of his 
diawinits ihall become the ^iroperty of the Council. In 
the I'vent of the workb being ultimately proceeded with 
the tee- alrcafly paid to the Author of the dedgn placed 
.hi't 'liall form part of hi' nltim.ite commibbion. 

n. All de-nrn--. other th.an that placed tiiot. Mill be 
'etuiue'l to their Authors, cai'riaee p.iid 

7. Evei y care will be taken of the de'igns. lut the C'oun- 
l 1 will not be icspuiibible for any damage they may bUs- 

'ain. nor for their loss. 

8. E.ich 'ft of drawings is to be sent in without anv 
name or deMee theieon, but accompanied by a bcaled en- 
vclo]je eontaiiiine the came and address of the Antlior and 
his decLaatiun that the dcbign ib hie own personal woik. 
and that the di atvingb have heeii prepaied under his buper- 
vi'ion. 

y. The dc'igiis are tc Ih.- delivered c.irriage paid to the 

not later 

than They are to be 

delivered fiat. 

10. Comix-titor.s ilcbii ing further information nuist send 

their ipicstions to the not later than 

Such replic' as may be 
eonsideia-d neeessai\v will be sent to each competitor and 
mil form part of the Conditions. 

1 1 . The competitor' should be guided by the suggestions 
contained in the Manual is.'Ued by the Ministry of Health. 

12. The following dr.twings are rec^uired and no others 
\cill be eon.'idered ; 

13. The following particulars are required to be stated: 

-NC' Promoter of a Competition, and no Assessor engaged 

uiion It nor any emplo.vee of either shall compete or assist 

competitor, or act as Avcliitect, or joint .Uchirect, for the 
propo'cd work. 

Any attempt on the part of a competitor to influence a 
member of the Committee or the Assessor, or to make 
known his identity, will di'Ciualih him. 

^fca'iESTioKs TO Competitors (not conditions). 

[Here folhw'^i hla ‘ik xi^rc jer suq' cxtir.px.] 

International Competition for New Hospital in Cairo. 

The Morning Post of the 3rcl inst. gives the following 
account of the Egyptian Government's sclieme for 
building what is officiallv described as ” the finest 
and most complete Medical School and Hospital in 
the world ’’ ; — 

The building is to contain 1 22.5 bed.s, and will have 
accommodation for 3.000 out-patimits a day Attached 
«tll be a completely cepupped Medical School, which cvill 
lie connected with the projected University, a special 
dental department, and departments for every branch of 
medical and siiigieal science. Tim Committee entrusted 
with the arrangoincnts is representative of tlie ^linistries 
of Publh- M'ork.s, Public Health, Education and Finance, 
and the Kasr el Aini Hospital and Medical School. 

The existing Kasr el Aini Ho.spital, built by Mohained 
All early in the, last century, has become inadequate to 
the needs of thi‘ citv. The Egyptian C4overnment. ivith 
the cordial approval of his Highness the Sultan, therefore 
decided to build a new hospital and medical school. B.v 
virtue of the decision of the Council of Ministers of 17th 
August last. Mr. John \V. Simpson. President of the 
Koval Institute of British Architects, was especially 


engaged by the Committee to act as expert consulting 
architect, and, in the event of a competition being invited, 
a.s as.seBSor for the Egyptian Government. Mr. Simpson 
aceordingh' visited Cairo in September, and at the request 
of the Committee selected the site for the new hospital, 
formulated its requii-ements in consultation with the 
Government departinent.s and oflicials concerned, and 
drew up the conditions regulating an international competi- 
tion. The recommendations of Mr. Simp bOn were accepted 
by the Committee, and invitations to architects to comjiete 
will shortly be issued in English, French, Italian and 
Arabic, both through the representatives of various 
Governments in Egypt and by public advertisement. 
The work will be one of the largest and most important 
in the ivorld. 

The site selected is of some 48 acres, and lies in the 
northern part of Roda Island, wliicli is south of the main 
city of C.iiio. north of old Cairo, with Gi/a on the west 
side of the Nile. It is thus free from the dust of the 
desert stretchimr east of Cairo, commands a magnificent 
pro.'pect, and is easily accessible. The new hospital, 
moreover, will be adjacent to the projected new Univer- 
sity. at which medical students will attend certain courses, 
and is close to the existing hospital of Kasr el Aini, a 
part of which can be utilised for the laboratories of the 
University. At Giz.t. across the river, the schools of 
Ensmeermg. Law and Agriculture are already established 
in comiection \nth the University. Arabian medical 
science had attained a singular eminence ere Europe had 
risen from a state of barbarism ; and the new Hospital 
and Medical School of Roda Island will be a happy com- 
bination of the highest soientific dcvelojiment of East and 
West. 

In respect of the building itself the Egyptian Govern- 
ment determined from the first to obtain the best ; and 
to tills end they have accepted the recommendations of 
Mr. .Simpson to hold a double competition. The first is 
to be oi>en to architects of all n.ations, from whose 
de.signs six eomjietitors will be selected to enter the second 
competition, in which six other competitors, to be selected 
by his Highness's Government and the assessor, will 
coiniX“tc. .4 substantial honorarium is awarded to selected 
competitors and the competition will be conducted 
under the rules and with the help of the Royal Institute 
of British Arcliitects, whose Pre-ident, Mr. John W. 
Mimpson, will be the assessor. The sincere desire on the 
I'art of the Sultan and his Highness's Government to do 
tlieir best for tlteir country, and at the same time to give 
that free scope to the medical and architectural professions 
which alone can ensure the success of the enterprise, 
jirovide an instructive example of enlightened procedure. 

The L.C.C. and the Office of Works. 

After the publication of Sir Frank Baines's sugges- 
tion for a National TVar Memorial for London, the 
London County Council made representations to the 
Government that as the improvement authority for 
London the Council should be given an opportunity 
of considering and expressing its views upon any such 
scheme. The First Commissioner of H.TI. AVorks re- 
jilied that his Department had no concrete proposal 
for the erection of a National War Memorial in London 
and had no knowledge that there was any intention of 
erecting such a memorial. He stated, however, that 
should his Department at any time have to deal with 
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a proposal to erect a memorial there tvotild be no ob- 
jection, so far as his Department was concerned, to 
the Council having an opportunity of e.vpressing its 
views on the matter.* 

The London County Council, in respoii''.- to an in- 
vitation by H.M. Othce of Works to appoint a repre- 
sentative on a Committee which deals with sites and 
statues, presided over bv the First Commissioner of 
Works, have appointed Mr. Andrew T. Taylor. F.S.A. 
[B.F.]. on the understanding that the Council is by 
such representation in no way i-ommitted as to its 
policy. 

The Threatened City Churches. 

In view of the interest attaching to the pioposals of 
the City of London Churches Commission-j- the L.C.C. 
have published together in book form (D a Report by 
the Clerk of the Council dealing with the historical 
interest attaching to the churches recommended for 
removal and the way in which the money for their 
erection was provided ; (2) a Report bv the Architect 
dealing with the architectural and anTiejiuirian feat- 
ures of the building, s. and (3) General Gbservations. 
A number of photographs have been included, a^ 
well as a plan which -^liows the po.sition of (") the nine- 
teen churches. (//) the churches which would re-niaiii 
if the proposals of the Commis.sion were carried out, 
(e) the churches which Wi-re rebuilt after the (ireat 
Fire of Ibbb and have .since bei-n demolished, (d) the 
churches which were imnit down in the (treat Fire 
and have not been rebuilt, and (> ) the old (!itv wall, 
the present City bdundaiy, .iml tic .u-. a of tl" Great 
Fire. 

Catalogue of British Empire Timber. 

The Linpire Timber Exhibition held iluiiiia Julv 
last was orgaiiired by the Department of (Jver'ca's 
Trade with the object of biinciinu into more nmversal 
use the numcrou' thcmah little known timbers of tin- 
Emjiire. During the var many ol the forGun -ourge^ 
of ■■'Uptily (Verc cut oil. and recour-e wa- had to Enipiro- 
grown (iucludni'i h- iiu.--ui own) [>roilu. t-. with roult- 
which were unexjiecteilly -^atisl.tetorv Tlx- Depart - 
ineiit ot Oversea^ Trade amiounces that copies of tiie 
Exhibition Catalogue are 'til! available. The .Science 
Standing Committee, who had the volume before 
them at a recent meeTino, exjire-^ the ojanion that it 
contains a larue amount of information which is of the 
utmost service to archie ct- .ind buildeix. and memher- 
woulil do well to li.ivi- a eopv at liaiid for reference 
The exliibits iiuuibi reil 027, all of wliicli are described 
in the catalogue, and the properties and characteriities 
are given of many im|iortant Eiiipirc-ornwn timbers 
hitherto unknown in tins country and which could he 


• It will he r.-ne lilh, r. a rim -ir Fr.eck ll.im. - „ .le-i_.n «.i. luirm ui 
the ipa-rnnin f.f the floii'C o! e,,si,j(|,,n- inr rlip in-jjpption ol nitnihir- 
.•m l that a .lecii— ion on the -iihj.pt took ptm. n, th. Jloii-i- Mr \lirol 
Mtiiei S.iia that 'ir Fr.mk n,mp- hii.l pr. ]Mrol tl,i. on hi- o« n 

initiarif ao i in in- mm tiiiir-, .mil tli.at It h.irl nr-tPr ’oppii put torniira 
for oihcial cotisiilpration, 1 In- jartioiUr -t-lipiup, )i. -.mi h- rp"ar.i<.| 
ap qmtp lip.nl (.Ioikn.u fi I F, V , 'il it .Jiilv 1 'lao i, I'j. 
t .loeiLXm It I F A , J'lth Mat, I> 3.',? 


very usefully employed m our manufactures. Where 
po-ssible. the uses are suogested to which the various 
kiud.s of timber exhibited could most ejfectivdv be 
applied. The price of the c.italooue is 2s., and copies 
can be obtained from the Department of Overseas 
Trade (Development and lurolligeuee) .3."), Old Queen 
Street. S.W.l. 

The Royal Engineers' Memorial. 

I'lie Koval Kngmeer.s have deckled to hold an ojx-n 
eoiuiietition for a memori.al to be erected ne.ir the R.E. 
Institute, Chatham, to the Koval Enirmeers of all ranks 
who have fallen in the war. the inemonal to include specitio 
reference to the late Lord Krtehener. Srr Reginald Blom- 
liekl. R.A., wall be the as.^essor. Conditions of the com- 
petition can be obtained on application to the Secretarv. 
R.K. Memorial Sub-Committee. R.E. Institute. Chatham." 

Eighteenth Century London. 

The Kiqhtffnth Ceatar’i in London : an A' - onnt of its 
Aoc’al Life and Ant=:. by .Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, the 
well-known authority on the si-juares and private jial.aces 
of London, is in the pre-s and mil shortly be published by 
-Ile'jrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Surh aspects of contempor- 
ary life as the pleasure resorts, clubs, culfee-hou.ses and 
taverns, palaces and churches. ,rs well a' the .\rts in the 
•'•iglueenth century, all find a place in the work. N'early 
•2uu illustration-, beautifully printed in sepia, are given 
from original drawings and paintings, conteinpoiary prints 
and engraving- depicting the life and aj.pearance of the 
London which his vani-h'-'d. .m.l evistinti remain- of the 
I-eriod are showm by jihotographic illu-t’-.im m-. The book 
will he j)ub!i-li, <1 at net, 

” The Royal Mummies 

I’mt' I . ru.Mt Mil It h, r n.S . u m g ,, I,.(.t-,irc 

on • Till lb.\.d.Mmnn,i.-. mi b,.ha'f ,,l Ur- ILtnt Explo- 
ration .Soci»:l_\. 1 : llii' li L tiiii- iiioiii (it till' llin.tl );']‘'t\'. 
Llniluigii.n Hmi-e, i.n 'riim-div. ■..■)tli Xi.\ mi,,.;, .'u 
''..'id p.m. Tnimt- ai'.i im -, i,t gi.in-,,ii . |, ,u , fi 

't.imji I- en,.' <-,-d III I,,,- ; p, t.i-,. 1 I,, -ii, X,., iiuarv. 

Iv2\ lit I'-Xl'Io'MT ion >■ ,' lei y. le,T,L\!-'o h X , , , , , | ' [ 
The Concrete Institute 

Tin tollovins; 1 - tie- pro.'i.unnu- ot t’.in.ji- t,, be read 
bf-tore tile ( 'onen te In-iinim tin- S,— nm, ,it () .u-sou 
Hou-.., 2 J(), \ .luxh.il 1 1 >i 1, Itfr K 0,11 1. W i*-i m j n -I *’!' • 

Tlini.-., \ov.2'). I'n -ul. mml Addre— , In .ili. E. Emnder 
Etchell- [//,„(. ,1,:. A..M.lii-t,c. K . A.M [..\[,., h. E. 

'lliiii-., Ki. Sp.-,'i,il .Vpphcii inn- of Ueiifiorced 

'.'nncretc in Dock- with ^nomti,.. Ibfoivnce to the (late- 
nt Tilliurv lioek-. ' In .Mr H. d. Deane. .\[. In-t.( '.E, 

I inn - , .1,111. 1 1921 . ■ 1 e-ts on Hiuh Ten-ile .xiteds," hv 
iMr. H. K , -111111011 Dy-on. 

Ihiit-,, .Ian. 2r, (l.joiouv m Relation to Buildiiw 
Stone-, by .Mf. .1. AllfU Howe. B.s,-.. F.d.S, 

Ihnr-.. E, b. 2t. "Methods of Seminnu Itnperme.a- 
bihtymConi rote, ' l.y.Mr. Ewart S. .\ndrcws B.Se. (Enu.). 

Ihui's., .Mar. :!l, • ,Xrr,.-j,.s m Structural Sic.l " bv 
.Mr. S. BylamOr, .M..r.l,K 

TImrs.. A),r. 2s. - The Elastic .Moduln- of Uoncreto ' 
by IT-of. E, (' i.ea, D.Sc., M.In-t.C.E. 

Ihiir-,. .May 2,). ' Land Sub-id, .ncc and its Effect 
on I'npcHte 0,(1 other Structure-," hv Mr Law-nn S 
White. 
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Miscellaneous Items. 

Mr. W. K. Rili'.y. II. B. A. [F.]. will represent the Piesi- 
ileiit at a (lejnilatioii \vhi( li i-. to wait upon .''ir L. Wortliing- 
t(in Kvaii^ to l.iy lufoie liim their on certain pro- 

^ i'ioii'' of the Ooveninient of Iri'lanil Bill which allect the 
inteIest^ of the tei liiiical and jiiofe^dunal Cieil .Sei'Tams 
de.dt with in the Bill. Tile points raided are indicated in 
the I’rc'ident S letter to the Chief Seiietarv for Ireland on 
fith AngU't hi't [see .TouEX.il. R.I.B.A. for S-Ith Septcmher. 
p. 477], 

31r. W. R. D-USEDGE, I'.S.L, Assoc. M.In.'t.C.E.. for the 
] last six \ ears Associate Member of the ( 'ouncil of the Royal 
Institute, has rt-'igned his appointment as Housing Com- 
missioner for the London aiea. He was recently pre- 
sentiH.! with a silver salver and an illuminated Adtlress as 
a pjarting gift as a token of respect and esteem from the 
technical staff of the London Housing Board. 

Professor F. M. Simfsox [F.] has been ap]iointed archi- 
tect for the new Department of Anatomy at University 
< 'ollcge to be erected under the Rockefeller Foundation. 

IMr. C. O. Boutcher [F.] has resigned his appointment 
under the Kedah Uoveninient at Penang and is now a 
]iartner in the firm of MeS'rs. Stark &McKeill. of Penang. He 
write.s that he would be pleased at all times to welcome any 
member of the Institute travelling in that part of the world, 
and would also be pleased to reply to any inquiries. 

Members Mill icgret to leaiii that an old and much 
esteemed Fellow of the Institute. Mr. E. M. Cdbbs. a p.i't 
President of the tshefiield Society of Architect', has been 
knocked down by a motor ccohst and is vert seiioii'ly 
injur od. 

We are .isked to announce that the Re-uniou Dinner of 
cll old members of the .jlStli (4th London) Field Company, 
R.E uill be held at the V..'teran'' Club. Bedford Square, on 
tile 1.7th damiaiy lO'il. Apiilicatior. for tickets (price 
7s. fid. cadi), sliotdd he m.ide to Major S. H. Fisher. M.C.. 
R.F. iT.). 14. Qui-en Street. K.C.4. 


VICTOlllA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

Exhibition of Spanish Art. 

A tcmpoi ,u’y i xhibit ion of Sji.uii'li art has been arranged 
on the floiu- of the F.i't Hall (immcihatcix to the right of the 
main entrauee) at th.c Victoiia ,ind \lbert Mii'ciim, South 
Kensington. Tlic museum is rich m tine oximplos of 
Sjianish iiidiistiial ail manv of them [lurclutscd by the late 
Sir Charles Rolijnsou ,is far back as tlic 'sixties and 'seveii- 
ticsg ami the rcprcsmn.ilnc collection wliiih has now been 
put together includes ardiitcetur.il di’tail.s and sculptiiie, 

1 lottery and class, books and ilium me ted manusoiijits. gold- 
sn.it hs work, jewclrt’ .and iron, tlic gn at n nihir from ^ aloii- 
eia. texrilcs embroideries and furniture, illustrating the 
art of Sjiain both under the IMoorish domin.ifion and in 
later times. The e-vpiliif ion (JJ remain on view while the 
loan exlnbition of Spanish paintings is open at Burlington 
Home. 

Durham Cathedral Treasures. 

.Ill e.xet’iitiou.il ojqiorlunity is now afforded to students 
and others mterested. in Engdish media val art to inspect m 
Ijoiidou some of the treasures of the Durham Ca.thedial 
Lil)rar_\, rvhich have been lent to the Victoria ami Albert 
Museum. South Keii'ing'^on. by the Dean and Chapter. 


Durham has bee-n especially fortunate among English 
c.itlierlrals in preserving a considerable portion of its monas- 
tic lilmary. and among the MSS. now lent to the museum 
are some of the mo.st interesting of these books. Nearly all 
tlip work shown is Northern English, of the earlier Anglo- 
Iiish .schools of I.indi'farne and the later school of Durham, 
the examples of calligraphy anel illumination ranging in 
date from the seventh and eighth to the fourteenth century. 
The bindings exhibited include specimens of the admirable 
Durham work of the twelfth centuiw and one of the thir- 
teenth Century. Among the M.SS. are two traditionally 
attributed in the (Middle Ages to the hand of the Venerable 
Bede himself, though this ascription cannot now be ac- 
cepted. and .several of the books given to the (Monastery by 
the two famous Bishops. 'William de St. Carileph (lOSO- 
1 1 >96) and Hugh de Puiset (Pudspy, 1154—1 195). Three of 
the four volumes of the Pudsey Bible, which ranks with the 
Wnrehestcr Bible as one of the mo.st splendid in existence, 
are included in the exliibit. 

New Acquisitions of English Furniture. 

A number of interesting pieces of English furniture, ac- 
quiied })y purchase and gift , have recently been added to the 
collections of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and are ex- 
hibited in the Galleiies of the Department of M'oodwoik. 
Tlie most valuable purchase is that of an English side-table 
with marble top of the date 1730-1740, of walnut wood en- 
1 idled with carving of the fine-st quality — -a distinguished 
piece helonging to a typo hitherto unrepresented in the 
Museum (Room 58). Another important purchase is that 
of an English armcliair of the first half of the 16th century 
carved with linenfold panels and ornament of the re- 
naissance style (Room 52). Among gifts .should be speci- 
ally noted a. pair of richly carved chairs of the Queen Anne 
period, given by 8ir Paul (Makins, Bart. (Room 58). Of 
much interest to visitors, further, will be the Powell Col- 
lection of dolls and dolls’ furniture (Room 57). presented 
by (Mr. Harry J. Powell, consisting of numerous costume 
dolls dressed by members of the donor's family betwreen 
1754 and 18.)3. with an interesting collection of models of 
contemporary furnittire and specimens of Leeds pottery. 


THE EXA:\II^■ATIO^'S. 

Increase of Fees. 

.\.ttentioii IS drawn to the following increases in the 
fees for admi.ssion to the R.I.B.A. E.xaniinations 

Preliminary : Fee increased from .€3 3s. to K4 4-'. 
intermediate : Fee increased from .ill 4s, to £5 5s. 

Final ; Fee ineri-ased from £5 .)s. to £0 6s. 

SiKvial I'lnal : Fee increased from £7 7s. to £10 10s. 


ALEIEH SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 

Thu liist niueting of the Sost-ion of the Biinungham 
ArehitfM-tural Association was inaugurated by a dinner, 
which was held at the Midland Hotel. Birmingham, on 
Friday, oth Xoveniber. The President, Mr. H. T. Buck- 
land [F.]. toi>k the chair, and about 45 members were 
present. Binncr was followed by the annual presidential 
address, and a smoking concert. 

Mr. Buekland in his address said he thought it the one 
occasion during the session when an opportunit}’ was 
aifdided him to review the work of the past, and to draw 
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attention to tome of the matters tthich woulil be likely to 
enstaee the CouiiliI ami memliers durinit the coming 
session. It was a souite ol giatiiicatiun, he said, to knott 
that the tinancial atfairs ot the A.ssuciatioii were in d 
satisfaetory condition, and that the present ineinbership 
of 214 was greater than that of any other Allied Society, 
with the exception of Manchestei. The School of Archi- 
tecture in Birmingham now had 22 students, a far larger 
number than ever before, and he thought they might rest 
assured that, under the hiithly efficient directorship of 
Mr. Bidlakc, the stand. iid of architectuial design in the 
Midlands would be maintained. One of the matters to 
which the Council’s activities would be directed during 
this session, tvas t'he revision of their Bye Laws, which 
were in many respects inconsistent. Birmingham had 
been honourecl by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
in that it had elected him. as President of the Birmingham 
Association, to serve upon the new '■ Unification Com- 
mittee " and also the ' Contiacts Committee.” So far 
no meetings of the former had been called, but with the 
coming of the new sessi.-m its activities would probably 
commence. Upon tiie latter committee had fallen the 
labour, duiing the past year, of revising the Institute 
Eorm of (Jontract, The old form was one which was 
eiiduised and agreed to iiy the Master Builders, but eaily 
in tliis year the Institute was notified that they were no 
longer prepared to abide by it. and since then a document 
had” been issued by the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employens of (.treat Britain and Ireland, which 
was described as the National Building Code for England 
and Wales, and embodied legulatioiis for entering into 
and carrying out contiacts for building woiks. The 
document also contained (teiieral Conditions of Contract, 
and Form of (.’ontract, 3Ii Buckland expressed the hope 
that all architects would regard it as their duty carefully 
to study the Institute Form of Coimact and comjiare it 
with the Builders’ Code. 

Duung the past session the energy of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association has been hugely directed to 
setting Its house in nuler. after the petiod of disorganisa- 
tion due to the war The very great need for unification 
and consolidation induced the Association to issue a 
special appeal to all architects, within its province, who 
were not members, to apply for election. .4.s a result 
o() applications weic received, and 4(J now members and 
10 associates were duly elected. Thus the ranks of the 
association have been materially augmented, and its 
sphere of influence and usefulness .strengthened. It also 
testifies how emphatically in favour r>f Registration the 
Midland architects are. 


MIXUTES. II. 

At the Second ( icneral .Met ting (Uidinaiy) of the .Ses.sinii 
192(1-21, held Moiid.iy 1.3th November 192(J, at 8 p.m, 
Rrc'cnt ; Mr. Walti i ('.ivc, T'lCc-/'/ cso/cHt, in the Chair, 
39 Fellows (includiug 12 inembci' of the Coiincil), 3-3 As- 
soc iate.s (including 2’m' in)» rs of the Coiinr il), 0 Licent iate.s, 
and numerous visitoi,: 'I'he minutes of the meeting held 
1st November weie taken as read, and signed as correct. 

The following Assoei.ites attending tor the first time 
since their olcctiuii w eiv f..ruial!y admitted by the Chair- 
man • — Cliiford W Ci'a-ke, Garnet Reginald ‘Cottinghaiii, 
and Herbert Stanley Steplieiis 

The Chairman announced the names of the anthois of 
the premiated designs in the c oinjietition for the Iii.stitute 
War ^Memorial. 

-V Paper r>n Tnr. Linimp.Y .\nd Colleciioxs of thf 
Koial lA.STiTf'ii: 01 Bi’.ii'tSH Akciiitixts was read bv 
Mr. Rudolf Uireks, Libraiian R.I. B .V., and illustiatcd 
by lantern slides.* 

* ihe Paper, with illustrations, will he published in the next issue 
of the .JOUUNAL. 


A discussion en.sued, and liU tin iiiotiou of l>i. P. 
Cowley, Bodley’s Libraiian, .st ■ onded |.\ .''ir ( '. Heieiilis 
Read, Keeper of British .iioi .Mt lIiu v.ii Antopiitus ami 
Ethnography, Biitish .Mu'i uni. <i \otc of ib.inks w.is 
3 >a.sse(l tc> Mr. Umks b\ .o i i lunirion, .u.d w.is bii<4l\ u- 
.sponded to. 

The proceedings eb'sed at Pt ]i.ni. 


Election of Members, 3rd January, 1921. 

The following applications tor eleitir.n liave been re- 
ceived. Notice of any obiccnon or other i oninuimcation 
respecting the candidates iriU~t be sent to tin- tsnri tarv for 
submission to the Council prior to Mond.it. loth D.-cein- 
lier. 192(’> : — 

A.S FELLOWS (.39 1 

Cl.-iKKF. : John Uamel |.4. ItinS'. 23 Hcd- (.aiileii'. 

Kastbourne ; JJanns. tVilliiigdun. Su-.-cx, 

CONST.VNTINE 1 HaF.RA Coll.lr.NAY ^.1. I'liUP. .s2 Mi‘It'Illel 
street, 'W.l . " Meadow siil..." Pum, i . Mn! .Urscx. 

Covett : 'WiLtiAM Ldwarp T.l 19(i:!’. .s2 Vi. toii.i Stieet. 

Westminster, .S.’W. 1 : 97 J iitr hhng Po ad. Brig lit' ‘ii. 
Uawson : Matthew James [.4 19o7d9N’ew .‘'cju.m . l.in- 
coln’s Inn; 1.3 St. I’etii’s Spuaie. Haniincisnuth. 
Fulton ; James Black 1-4. 19ij(’[. 'Ihe (.ila-gou .S 1 .I 100 I of 
Aic hite-cture, IbT Po-nfiew bluet, (..la'gow. 

GaoE; Chaeles Heney [-4. 19(il’_. 22 Conduit Stiict. 

W.l ; 2 Chei'iy Oichaid. .■'tames, 

Hiorns ; Fredef.ick Roceet f.4. I'f'f)’. Ni w Countv 
Hall : ISSa Adelaide Road, .'t. John’- Wo, d.N.W.3 
Holden: Charles Henry [.4, It'i.ib'. 2' M’l bum Place. 

W.C. ; Hanner Green, M elw yii. Ht its. 

Kennard ; John Harold f.!. P.'loj. 12 ( li.iy’s Tim Sipiau . 

W C 1 ; PiOsemane. (.In 'b.uii Pn'i'. Bin k'. 

Keys : Percy Hubert i. 4. IboTN \u lutctt. Ni v Covcni- 
ment Buildings, .'mgaiioie 

LoNo ; Charles' William L4. P'll. 24 Bloonisbiiiy 
Square WC : 4 Truniiungtoi. btn ■ r. ( iiubudge. 
MiNsFiELD; Leslie f.l. 1911 . 33 .St J.uiies's SqUiire. 

T.3 Eail’s Couit Poad. M’ ' 

I’lEP.CE; Robert. .A Il.('..\ [.1 ]fiii9 . B.nik ( b.mibeis, 
Bangor .St. ,ind Bi on-y - M.n n. Xoi th Rd.. ( .iin.iM on 
Stewardson : PiOBEPr Lrn'T'T i 4. I!i(i4 . 22 A’ln-n Ming 
Yuen Road. Shaiigli.u. 

'I’F.ACiUAlR : RaMsEY [-4. 1900!. Plofis-,,[ of 1 . lute, t lll ( , 
Metjill I’niveisity, Mohin.a!. 

Warren: Peri v Frvniis |.|. 19u,s(. 7t Ibinifoi,!. 

Yeovil. Ryd.ihiioUiU , 'I’eocil. 

Wills: John Bektrim j.L 19ii9', 1.3 Ooloml Sio.u. 
Bristol, 1.3 Bel ki'ley b,|Uai e, ( litton, I'.ii-tol. 

-And the following Lieenti.ites wlio liiue passed the 
rpidlifyiiig examination : 

.Alexandeh : Sami 1 I. (Ir.ini. Al.r..L. .T.1’ , 17 t.iiiei n’s 

Gate, In\ eiin-s- ; tVill,,w B.uik. lininn -- 
.Ir.THi'R : .Toitx .MiuRiir, ( MC, |)S(i. 4 Gialiain 
iStreet, .\irilne ; Clentore, .Aiidne. 

Bentley: .Artiiir Ficeo Coi.iins, 1)u,| Ho,i-e, Squirrels 
Heath, L.sse.x. 

Blakey : Ri< HAIII) Pai in, Proviin inl .\r, bit, ,1. Iniiiion. 
ton, .Allierta, r.inaiU, 

Boswell: Georoe .Arthi r. 2.3r, Wiot (b'oig.' Street. 

Glasgow: Mhite Ht, iisc. Alilliken. TbiiEi ,'W sbirc. 
Broadbent : Fred, lvlnc,itn,n (Jib, , s, I., ,-,!- ; .\berdepn 
Hou.se. .Arniley, Lieds. 

Brown-; William, 4 (.'l,\,le Stict. Alotlniwtli: Skelh - 
ton, Laikhall. I.aiiarkshir,-. 

Buvun: Arthur Chaf.i.es, Tin- Castle, W nn lustei : 4S 
Hathciley Road, Win, Iie.sti i 

Ckaioie ; James Hoey. 212 St. A'lincnt Street, Glasgow : 

42 Riverside Road, New lands, (flasgnw . 
Uavidge-Pitt.s : Henry, D.R.C. Chambei,. Mossel Bay. 
S. .Africa. 
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( i.iiit'-N I’lHin.K!'. Thf Ouu-i i;,22 Strand, 

\V.(’ 2 : Wrllhnu-^e. RuisU]). Midrile''e\. 

l)rv\ ; J'litv (R.kv. 122 ('amhuslang, St-ut- 

iaini. 

Dr'^^ArLU : LKON'AnD 89 Xewhall Street, Birming- 

ham 

Eki-V'^ : i.KijXAUD (iuw. 99 Lemau Street, E.l; Dal- 
keith. Station Road. Harro w-on-i he-HilI. 

I'irmvi'd; Edmi'Y!) AioC-^tc. s Fluekingham Palace 
Roa.i. S.W.l 

Fi.ovn ; 1-'r I'' H \v\v vrd. The Market Plaee, Newbury, 

i>cik': Fiii-jhani R - tory. Xeubury, Berks. 

Foi-'. TKR . Joseph. L’ .nuity Arehiteet, Cumberland ; Kirk- 
.uidreu-' H-'ii'e. K.irk i!idre\v>-oii- Eden, Carlisle. 

I - viLUN'LU : Hn-URV Rii iivRD. Heiuate Road. Reatherhead, 
Sill ley. 

< ruoDRH^M : Hevry RnBEUT, ») Kiii^'s Beucli Walk, 

Temple. : 99 h)^baldestiin Road. St'eke Xewingtun. 
<tUaham : Patrick Hamilton'. 21 Bolton Street, \Velhng- 
ton. Xew Zealaiiil. 

< i L'RN'EY : Arthur Ed wa id. (».?> Ale.\aiidi a Park Road. X.lO. 
Harbrox : (.tEoroe Dthlev. o 4- (^coige Street. Hull. 
Hcslook; \Villt \.m Edwiv. 14.8 Albert Road, Middles- 

brough-on-Toes. 

H'jlmax : Heoroe Edward. Lieut. -Col . 0 King's Bench 
Walk, Temple, E C 4 : Wuodside, Buckhurst Hill, 
Hy'ams : Hen’RY. 9 Wateiloo Road, S.E.l. 
dACKsOX: Thoma-^j Gordon’, lo South Square. GrayX Inn. 

W.C.l : ‘33 Bath Pocid. Chi's M'iek. W.4. 

• iui’R: Sydxzy, 20 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. W. : 

Epper Woodcote. Purley. Surrey. 

MoRtrAN’ : Cecil Herbert. Struan Lodge, Darjeeling. 
Bengal. India. 

X'lll : Hamilton’. lo7 St Vincent Street, Glasgow : 

(^.lte■^ule. ReiitTtAv Road. Paisley 
Fclmer: Frederic k ( Ti VRLE.S Richard, lo Bishopsgate, 
E.l''.2 ; 3 CaNtello Avenue. Putney, S W.lo. 
IT:\.f.o<:K; Thomas Reid. 81 St. Pctei Street, Quebec, 
h’anada. 

I’LTTER : John*. 74 Heiulfoul, Ve-odl : The Grange, 
Vt’ovih 

Klyvolds: Kdwiv T'rvm i^. Knm"'* Couit. 117 Colmore 
Row. Birmingham. 

n-dkR'> : John" ThoM'l", Iv Linden (rarden.s, Bays- 
water. W 2. 

Sheim’akh : doJi.v Mouiimeu. i’.A.S.l., 39 Bloomsbury 
Sq , W.C I ; loti Adelaide Rd .South Hampstead. 
SiDWEi.r. : Henu\ 4'homv', Roehtord Rural District 
Coum il. Ra vieiuh. and Condola Villa, Rayleigh. 
SiMisTER : EnN'E->T, 29 (>ueen Strei-t. Oldham : 194 Cop- 
pie‘‘ Street. Oldham 

SixcLMU: CoLiN',- M.A.. F.S A. [Seiu.j, 24o St. Vincent 
Street, and 33 Clid<jrd Stieet, Bellaintuston, Gla>go^\. 
SpiXK : Herbert. .'>2 Higli Street, Wi!nli>or; " Broad- 
water,"’ M^raysbiiiA', Bin k.--. 

Walker : AVilliam. SI Xortit Street. St. Andrews. 
W'HiTP.EKx : Henry Alfred. 22 Surrey Street, AV.<.'. ; 

12 Brr»ad\vav, W<ikinu . E!m Cr<ift, AA’oking, Surrey. 
Windsor ; Frank. 4o Coomlx' Road. Croydon. 

AS ASSOCIATES (72) 

Ad VMS: W' VETER Aewyx {.'I'LE [S. 1912, Speeial AATar 
Exemption], 23 Throgmorton Street, E.C'. 

Barnett : Percy W^’illiam [Speeial AA’ar Examination], 
94 Effingham Road, Hornsey, XCS. 

Betts : Albert William [Special AVar Examination], 
333 Xottuigham Road, Old Basford, Nottingham. 
Bladon : Charles Arthur [Special AA'ar ExaminationJ, 
17 Oxford Road, Liscard, Che.shire. 

Hrvmwell: J vmks Ston'p:max [Speeial AA'ar Examina- 
tion], Royal Insurance Buildings, 9 North Tohn Street, 
luverpoof, 

Bryett : Augi stus [Special AACir Examination j, 43 Gal- 
vc^t<)n Road, East 1‘utncy. S.AA' LA. 


Catox : AVilliam Cooper [Special AATir Examination], 
9 AA^aterloo Street, Hove. Sussex. 

Cherry : Staxley A'ickerstaff [Special AA'ar Examina- 
tion], 95 The VA>lls Road, X ottiriL'liam. 

L’liftox : Edward Xoel [Special War Examination], 
7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street. E.C. 

Cosv.AL ; Harold .John [Special War Examination], 
.).7 Wilfred Street. Derby. 

Cratg : William Hughston [Special War Examinaticml. 
Detmold Chambers:. 237 Collin:: Strert. Melbourne. 
.\ustrdlia. 

Dale ; Frederic Charles Cowdeeoi [Special Final 
Examination], 34 Bedford Square, W.C.l, 

D.AVIDSON' : Gerald. B.A. [.S. 1919, .Siiecial War Exemp- 
tion], The Beach House, Hoylake. Cheshire. 
Dempster : .John Ai'stin [.Special War Exaii.in.ition]. 
c o Hucklebridge. 37 Pandora Road, tVe^t Hamj.- 
stead, X. W.6. 

Doll: Mordaent Henry Caspers, M.A. (Cantab.) 
[Special War E-xaminati.inl. .3 .Southampton Street, 
Biiiom=bury, W.t'.l. 

Elswop.th ; William [Special War Examinati"n]. OS 
Romer Road, Fairfield, Juvcrpool. 

Emberton ; .Joseph [Special War Examiiiationl. c o Sir 
John .J. Burnet, R.S.A., 1 Montague I'lace. W.C.l. 
fivANS : Eric Ewart [Special War Examination], 30 Park 
Road South. Claughton. Cheshire, 

Feirn : John Laurence [Special tVar Examination] 
Windermere, West moreiand. 

For:ME : .Alexander Garden [Special War Examina- 
tion], 33 Sumnierside I’lace, Leith. 

Fowler : Cy’ril William [Special War Examinition], 
14 The Aale, Gulders Green, X.’\V.2. 

Francis : Bernard Tho.mas [Final Examination]. 32 
Willn Street, L'pper Dale Road, Derby, 

Fritchley' : George Bowen [Special "War Examination]. 

52 .Alexandra Road, Croydon. 

Godfrey' ; Fkedep.ick William [Special M'ar Exainina- 
tionj, 095 Fulham Road, .S.W.O. 

Goldinc; : William Arthur [Special War Examination], 
St. -Albans Grove. Musgravc Road. Durban, Xatal. 
Grkgorv : William John Henry' [Siiecial JVar Examina- 
tion], 14 Russell Road. Seftem Park, I.iverpool 
Halfhide ; Frederic William [Sijecia! War Examina- 
tion], 48 Thrale Road, .Streathara, S.W,10, 

Hall; George Langley Desmond [Special JVar Ex- 
amination], 1 Victoria .Street, Westminster, S,AV.l. 
Hami.yn : William Henry' [.Special M'ar Examiiiationl, 
62 Roxborough Road, Harrow, iliddlesex. 

Harris: Frank Chambers [Special War Exam.], i o A'cw 
Zealand High Commissioner, 415 Strand, JV.C, 
Harris: Leslie Youngm.an [s'. 1911, Special War Ex- 
emption], Clinton Terrace, The Park, Xottuigham. 
Hill : Geoffrey Walkep. [S. 1912, .Special War Exemp- 
tion], Daw Cross, Paiinal, near Harrogate. 

Howard ; Charles Vincent [Special AVar Examination], 
e o Bank of Neiv South AA'ales, 29 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 

•loN'ES: Kobeet D.yvid [Special AA’ar Examination], 
Min-y-don, Bortli-y-gest, Purtmadoc, X. AA'ales. 
Langeish-Toy'E : I’p.ederick Charles [.'i'. 1912, Special 
AA’ar Exemption], 17 AA’oodsido Road, AA ood Green, 
X.22, 

L VWRIE : AA'illiam Geindlay' [Special AA’ar Examination], 
“Toronto,” Martin Street, Crow's Xest, Xorth 
Sydney, X'.S.AA’. 

Layvs : Hor.ace Herbert [Special AA’ar Examination], 
31 The Avenue, AA’est Ealing, AA’.IS, 

Lawson : Philip Hugh [Special AA’ar Examination], 
0 Shavington venue, Chester, 

I.EWIS : Horace Mersh.ym [Special AA’ar Examination], 
The Pollards, AA okingham. 

Lf.wis : AA'illia.m .John [S. 1911, Special AA'ar Exemption], 
12 T.iianit:. liti.id, llfoid, E^st'.x. 
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LijVi.DAY ; William TAVi.ur [''pniia! W.ii Kxaiuiii.itiiiu[. 
2S Albert Street, Rugby. 

Low : SlMfSOX [Special War Examinati'Ui L Wi'iallea, 
Dyce. Aberdeensliire. 

^IlCalli’M; Malcolm Sin'i i aib 1913. Spe. ial Wai 
Exemption], The LoiIl'c. (.'nllen. Banff'bne 
Macfarlaxe : George Goedox. B Sc , M.c. I'^pecial War 
Examination], -i -John Stieet, ile«.ltor(i Row. W.C. 1. 
MackixtO-sh : WiI.HAM fSpeiidl War Examiiiatiun', 
20 WilloU'dliby Road, Hampstead, N.\\.3 
Mare; Edmcxd Towxley [Spei lal Wai Exaininatioii], 
c 'o Sir -lolin ,T. Burnet. 1 ilontrgue Place. W.r.l. 
MaETIXD ALF. ; ( HEISTOPHFE .JAME.-5 EaWC T.TT [Special Wai 
Exam ]. City Engine t r ^ On'ice. 3ti Fi'her .Sr G.irliBe, 
Mitchell : Andrew M. Jl f.S. 1912. .Spie-cial IVai Exemii- 
tion], -1 Sherrard Ri»ad. Fore-Ai Gate. E.7. 

Moerdijk : Gerard Leendeet Pieter [Final Examina- 
tion], Box 0,014. .luhanneAljurir. S Alrica. 

Newrick: Frederick Hubert [Special W.ir Examina- 
tion], l.'j Clrange Xeiracc. Sundeiland. 

Norburn : George Beriraai Edward [Siieeial Wat 
E.xamiiiation’, Maltman's Hill HoU'C. smaidc-n. Kent. 
Paton : Archibald Gilchrist ts. I92ii, Sp.erial Wai 
Exemption], 44 AJl^ley Street, Panic!;. W. GiaxunAv. 
Pearce: Oswald Dunca-x [Special War Examinatior. '. 
S Highbury Hill. N.5 

Peters: Thomas James [Special War Examination '. 

14 Hariington Street. Neuca^tle-cui-Tyne. 

PiTE : Robert Willia.m [Special M'ar Exaimnati' ii . 13 
Elm Grove Road. Ealing, M’.-l. 

Reid : Herbert Henry [Speeial Wai Examination’. 

" Auchengyle." 10 Burnett Place. Abi-nleen. 

Ross : IViLi.tAAt Alexander [Special Wai Examinatic.n'. 

1.3 Felix Avenue, t loiich End. N S. 

Rou«e : F.dward Henry' [Special Final Kxamin.atiou '. 
Hankoiv, China. 

Kudman : Walter. .\I.C [Spttial War Examination . 

33 St. Mary's Stieet. i 'liippeidiani. Wilts. 

Shattock: Lawkeni e Henry- iFmal Exaiiiinati..h' . 

4 Crescent Road. Wimldidiui. .S IV. 19. 

Spence: Wm Nf.f.dh am [ s. 1914. SpeOal Wai Exemp- 
tion’, ■■ LithgoAV, ■ ri.ikley Rd . Rauelacdi. C'o Dublin. 
Stephens : PniT.nMOP.rs Ed’vvix [Speci.i] War Examin.i- 
tionl. 40 C'hapiel Strict. Pen'/ame. 

Stevens: Fp.edkp.ic k John is. iplg. Sjierial Wai 
Exemption], Sehool House. Welle lose .Si]uaie. E 1. 
Sunter : JIichael Calvert rFinal Exaniiiiatioii 1. LI Hol- 
land Road. Cliurltoii-cum-Haidy. Mam he'tei. 
■Synnot: Ray.Mond. .M.c. ISjieii.ii Wai ExamiiLatii.n . 

Australasian Pioneer^' I'lnb. Syilm-y, .Vu-ti.ili.i 
Thilmas: Edwap.d John [.n, 19)d. Spiinl W,,r F,\i mp- 
ticin], Rji-ynhenlou. Heiigoed. iie.ir < .Mdirt 
\'i;r.ii ETTE : Kcpbeht ( : eoro i. [Specni War E\a mm.iTi, m 
7 Walter Road, Swan-ea. 

Wat'ON : Harold [Sjiecial War ExaiiiinalioiiJ, NcaauH 
Carr. Cdlev, Yolks, 

Welsh : SrEPiiEN [Spei i.d War Ex.uninationJ. .34 Ve.iin.ui 
Street, Foifai. Si otlaiid. 

Wharf: Henry Ki;-, xcis rSp>ei i d W.ii Exannmition]. 
lOfi Coltiuaii Mie. t. Hull. 

Wilson; Pfri y fSpeiial War F.x.imin ition], ' Sp.-n- 
lands." .Vrciyle P.oad. SoiithporT. Lam s. 

WiNDF.K : Richard Henry. M.,\. [s', 192Ii. Spemai War 
Exemption]. 234 Waterloo Sto et. Oldh.im. 

AS HDNnKAllY FKld.OW . 

Crawford and B '.lcarres. Thl IBght Ho\ 'I'd,. Karl 
OF, F.S A . 7 Audiey S'iuaie. W 

AS HiiXdR.VKV AS.sodAlE 
Creswixi. ■ Klei'LI Ari i'iP. ali) (.' ..;,ieR'..'-. M R.A.S.. 
[n-peetor ot Aneii nt .Monuim iit-. P. destine, i- o 
Military Governoi. .b-riisali m ; and 12 Reirent's 
Pall; Pioad. London, W, 


NOTICES. 

THE THIRD t.LNFR M AIKETIXG iRUSINKSS) of 
the Session 1020-2 1 w ill be In I’l Ml iX ilA\ , 2*9 h X I )\ EM- 
BER, 1920 at S p m . lor tie- following puriio-es : — 

To re.iil the Minutes of the ( ii-ner.ii Meeting .( Irdinaryi 
lielil 1.3th Noveiiiber, 1920; loi-radlA to admit luemlars 
otteniling for the tif't time -ince their eieetion 

To ptroeeeii with r he t h t tiem ot tin e. i ltd i dates for nu-m- 
leiship whose mimes au re ]'ul>li~hed in th, .Inl'F.NAL for 
2.3t h Sept- mbet . pp 4S'!-S4 ) ami •'! h X'ovi mi), i ; pp 23-24 

Special Notices for the Business Meeting, 29th November. 

The ('IIAUIMAN. on behalf of tin ('olllull. to mo\e. Ill 
acC-oicLince with the le'.ommeiMatioii' "f 'h. I 'oii!petition~ 
Goinraittee. tint the following piovisioi.' he e'niiodied .is 
esseutuil conditions in tlie Po-_nil itioii' of the Ho.a.i! 
Institute of British ArMut' - t- for Ar. hit. c-nii.d I’om- 

[letltioll' " - \ i7. ; 

[>', The pieuiluii’s 'h.ili 1-' t-as. )! oil th'- '-'timatid . irt 
ol the woik. and tiie tot.d am'inut of 'in li po miuui' 'hall 
n->r be leSs than — 

1 pi l Cl nt f')! till- lil't t.’ili.OIIII ; 

I iii-r c-i lit. I'oi til- 1 .) xt til II 1.01.111 : 

-i- p- 1 cell'., ti.'i tin 1) ni'iii-idi ; . 

In til' c t-H of w’oik' '--osting h-.s thin tlii.oiio a l.’ghor 

Lite -hall lie .idopteil 

111 no c.i-e shall the [ii't pii mium . x. . id h.ili the total 
aiiio'u.': of the picii.iiiiii' ott' red. 

// 1 All I onditions h.\ i oi[.oiat'- Bodies shall I.. mider 

seal 

[X'oTE.-— 'I'.aiM the jii'oposed Miiidnion- be approved 
tiie pi. -lilt I’e _ul.it I ais I / : E I )i!id I Fi w ill bi '.'ome ri-s- 

p-'Mivi.-lx ;A'., (Fi ami iG ] 

The I 'n \iu.\i an on hi half of the l . nineil. to move that 
the Revised ki aie- of I’,-, s paiabh to \iiliit'it' and 
Du.inlity SiUA'eyoi-s in i mim i-tioii with ^t.Ue-aidi d Hous- 
ing .Seheir.es. as set nut m tin- Muii'tiv of H.-ahh s Ih-neial 
Hriiisiug Memoi'.inilum No. ill. be im orpin ateil in the 
" .'Nc-.de of Professional Charges' m substitution for the 
I xisting I 'laU'i' fh 

Mr. .NYOVEV Pf.rK'. FS F ]. lo pul tin- .follow ing 
i|uestion to the Chairman ■ .\ii' tin- .Ministrv of Health 
boiiinl by their Mi-moi a ndimi No. 31, and w-ill they refii-i- 
to saiutioii the leiinim-i'.ition of .In liili-ets ami (Juantd.v 
Suivi-Aoi's at a lower late tli.ui tli.d 'I'ale 


\ '•'s'll ; \ I J- I I .tJ I.t 1!, 1 mt mil? m l - i]i 'll I 'll - of pm-'t II Hi ;i' \ "i't nut 

lu "I >.iiiTli. rri (oiiiitc fiilii t' ''i\ foiuii'ii i\i'*'iDiiC' 

rmir v> M ' * \p- t’Riiin 111 'f (,i rai t-i .13 .nnl rloniP-tK w oi h in * ' -i < .iictclMii 
iithi’f ' - r‘''\ 471*. ■ I lu' ''I i'icf,ir\ i; I 1; \ 

P.irfiB r'l-ip r. <ii>!rM! h. ot!.( ' i i:')\;il l.nu'iif *■!' B^'Ciut Join il>'n,<>- 
IrIi'. il •.miiiori or ^'TTix !'r lor t f* v ar h ul priM ricr* n I r. • i pan 4 

an. I I 'I'- »»l - Vdii r-‘" I io 'sn-r* r.irv II I 1'. \ *t { hut •>! pa t 

\ i, hill . r I M* [(‘h'T |{ I r. \ ' (it I"., , Tinmci! .‘xpi T'.i III ' ani] ipni til ,it loll 
-li -sjroH-' '4 ri 'iniiiM" ]T.t''ni • iml k= p.irT'.f-r'hip ui ;in *4^ i c with 
■-'"‘•’I jM'i'i't'i t oi I'ori'iiirr ]iO'it t'lji \\ i»li a \ .I'M ’ o .ill ca! nart i - 

-tun r.o\ l-n "M’.-T.ir. H I f. \ ron. hnr \\ 

XrohTtfPt' ( \ R I R. \ ui )'i u rii >• m r.iiii'ion t'h’or vr-.ir' pri vimi' 

fo tl.f War and -•ui’ o dcniol ili<:.>fio’i ui 1 i;iu,ir\ p .i. 'irou' oi 

Ml t.iuiii''.! 'liip 3vith ,t ^^l nihi'i ot tip lii-titii!i (i.iiii on or 

RtoMnci'i .irtii'li-' wu’ii late m- c !*< r .iiid I‘i>'Di'nt It 1 R \ 

•ind as a-'i'ir ird in anotl.ft tiilua piPMon- to i oiiiUD'Hi iiii! p ncticR ih 
I otiijon \(liir*‘" R.o\ HIT c o ''iTrt't.nrv K F \ . '* ('nTj.iniT struct 




THE LIBEAEY AND COLLECTIONS OF THE EOYAL INSTITUTE 

OF BEITISH AECHITECTS. 

By the Libraeiax, Eudolf Diecks. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th November 1920. 


^ ITHIX tliG time limit of single Ptipcr I fourtiitit it will not be possible to j^ive more tluii 
a bird s-eyo A'iew of the Institute (’ollectioii of books and drawings. But 1 shall cover as 


w 

T T much ground as I can in the time at my disposal. 

When the President did me the honour to ask me to read a Paper on the contents of the Library 
he suggested that I should keep in view the re(juiremeuts of students. The President's sntrgpstion 
determined my method of treatment, which has lieen to glance at the possessions of the Institute in 
the light of architectural bibliography, and to indicate in each ]ieriod what we have of value in the 
Library ; to depict a. sort of genealogical tree, beginning with Yitru^■ius and following with the 
hereditary branchm. 

IMieu the Institute was founded in 18d4 the formation of a library was one of the main instru- 
ments with which it wa^ hoped to cultiv ate a more g('ueral knowledge of architecture, at a time when 
libraries were rarer institutions than they are to-day. The idea of the founders, however, extended 
beyond a collection of books and drawings: it embraced aLo a collection of a more gener.d character. 
Consisting of models of buildings, building stones .lud indt'ed [uvictically any object, not too cumbrous, 
of architectural iuteiest. But with the lapse of the time, the tendency was to restrict the collection 
to books, drawings and engravings ; and the lexigeucir^ of space induced the Council from time to 
time to pai't with many of the objects which occupied space that could be better ined for the accommo- 
dation of books and drawings. 

Membi rs of the lnstilut(> have ev'ery reason to hi' proud of their Library, not onlv because it 
n the line^t cellection of books and drawing-- possessed by any architectural society, but also on 

c 
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account of tlic })er'Onal a-'-'Ociatioii'. both pa^t and jira'i-iit. with tli.- fnnn.itinu nf tli'- ci'llii-tiou. 
it may seem a little paradoxical to be thankful that the In^titiit.' wa- imt lu th'- b. aiiinine a rich 
corporation with plenty of fund-' at it^ di^piO'-al for the pun-ba'e of benk' : luit tin- \> i\ l.u-t Ian 
uiveii a priceless quality to the collection ; it ha-' yiveii to the niaiti and lui ot \ aluable pair the intere-t 
of peisonal association which could not be bought, (hie of the eaiiie-t docunieni' in the [-o'.-e-.iun 
of the Institute is a letter from Charles Barry (later sir Charles Barry, and the .irdiitt ct of the llou'e" 
of Paliiaineilt > dated from Foley Place, l-'jth -Tune ISo.j. addl't ''cd to " ] C av 1 >i uiaM'on " altei w.ird- 
F.meiitU' Profes';or of Architecture at Priiversity Collee'e' ^ — 

" With the heetwi-hes for the 5UcCe''of thelu-titute in all it' obji-ct'.it ha^ longbeeumy mi > iii ion 
to a''i't in encouraging that of collecting 'tamlard work', which I coH'ider to be ot I'aiamount 
importance, and as the tirst public meeting is convened hy the imtitute for thi' eveiiirm it ni.iy lie 
or use, by way of example, that the Iht of Idunuis .should la- as nuinerou' a' po"ible. 1 i nclose ,i 
Ilraft for £-2(), Avhich I will thank yon to place to the Librarv fuml in my name. 


■■ Yoiii’s c'l ry trulv. 

■■ Cn.tiiLite Baruv." 

Ihere is atiother letter from Sir Charles Barry, dated three ycai' biter 4th .May IstiSi, with 
whicii lie forwarded, on behalf i.d sir Jame' Drummond Stewart, the reiiiLirkable collection of original 
drawni:,;' ly Bibiena, Panini and other di'tingui'hed Italian and Jrreucli arti'ts. I mention jMjticu- 
larly ^ir Chaiie' Bairy"' letter ,i- it i' the earlie't of typical coiTe'pondeiice indicating the inteiV't 
of di'tiuaui'hed member' of the Institute in fonning the collection of book' and drawings. In 
making thi' brief reference to the hi.story ot the Irnriture Library. 1 'hould like to rtcall to tlu 
memory of present lui.mlier' the nanico of Profe"iji I>onald'On. Brote",i.ir PLivtii' Lewi'. Wvatt 
Papwt'ith an-l Piofe'S'-,!- tjeorge Aitchi'on. wlio weie all euthu'iastic in increa'ing the liilrlii)graphic<d 
calne or the collection. Tionatious weia.' oim'tantly hetnrr inade to the I.ihrarv fund' ; sir William 
kite. ii r in'taiice. in Isdt c ive £.3(,i0 ; but tlie ino't valuahh.- gift^ wi re of hook^ recei\ ed from theii 
distmgni'hed author' or collectors, men whose names occupy a ]irominent placr- in the architectural 
hi'Toiy ot the Li't hitndu’d year', both in England and .ihro<id. In the tii't publi'hed li't' of hook' 
)innted m Isgti the names wliich ap]>ear timt in the Int are tho'e of Ikrcier and Fontaine, who 
pia.-'inti-d a complete 'erie' of tln-ir ]iuhli'hed work'. 1 he Tjihrarv w.n indehteil to the King ot 
PrU'eia lor the pi'e.'entaiion of Lep'iu'bs ulonuineutdl work on Egypt, and to the Prince Con'ort for \ an- 
ou' pamphhW'. Aniong't the di'tingui'hed author' who 'etit copie' (if their work' were the Ihike ot 
Scrradiiralcu iSivihn/i Aiiliqiiiticst. Caiiiiia. Schliemaun. Texier. Vinllet -le-I)uc iwho pro'ented hi' 
D tdioriii I ^ j . bharle' (lamier iwho pre'euted a collection of woi'kmg drawing' for the Paris Ojiera. a' 
well a' 'IX folio volume' of photograplis of the .sculpture and iletaiB of the 'ame building), and many 
other', rile most talu.ihle contents of the libraries of .lames I-Vrgus'ou. tlie hi'torian. Brol'es,.oi- 
Itonahl'on. and Arthur Cates -were heipieathed to the hi'titute I.ilirary in which thev had 'O often 
worked. 


Before Jiroceediiig io the geiier.il couteiit' of the Tdl.rarv 1 'hould like to refer to two puhlicHioii' 
with which the Ili'tirute and its nieuiher' have been closely ,|SMifiated. The hi-'t -publi'hed in tlie 
early day' under the title of Thr Institute Trnnsnefions and since Ish;! under the title of The Jnstitutr 
Join nn I— eiintn\n^ the Se"ion.d I’apei-' read before the Institute, now compn'iiig bS vohiint ', and 
forms a v.iliialile contrihufion to the architectural and arclucoloaieal literatuie of the Li't eiuhtv or 
ninety war'. Among the coidiihutor' we lind the name of ]iractically every architectural aiithot 
of di'tinetion within the period in (pi.-'tiou : .lame' l-'ergU"on, l’rofe"or Cockerell. Wm. Burgc'. Bro- 
feS'O) Wilh' dll' I’aper oil the - Con.'tructiou of the Vault' of the Middle Ages " lai' been re]irintcd 
by till hi'titute. and w known to all 'tudeiit' of ( totbic urcbitecture,. .1. K. Colling. (1. Edmund Street 
Oven .lone'. A. H. Ba.vard. Tlmnias Havter Lec^is. .T. jl. Barker. Bennelborne. Francis Cramiier 
Benro'e, B. B. Bullan. 11. Scblieniann. Sir tblbert Scott, Wm. Simpson f Criiiieaii Sinip'orn" vim 
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iu lat'T' yt-ai' [irt-'i-atail two folio \-oluiii^' of Ins Indian Sketche'j. i\Ir. E. I'. Walcott i” Ehurcli and 
Couveiirnal Arranyeanent "). Altivd Watei'li<iu^o. (l.E. IJodley, and iiiany others of the pa-?! a- well 
as the many di'timiui-'hed writer^ who are -till with H'. The other pul)lication to which I referred 
are tlie eleven ^‘olunle■- leiyhr of text and three of illn'trarion''i of the Dutioiiai tj of Arcliitectin'e. 
publislied by tin ArLddti'Ctnral Publication Society, one of the ino^t u-ieful Ijook^ of reference to 
the --tndeut of aredjitectiii'e that ha' ever been pnhli<hed. The Archil (A-tnral Publication Society 
wa' tounded in W4s at the imtiyation of llyatl Pujiwortli '■fur the Promotion of Architectural 
Intonnation inteiideil for lla Iboival and Pie-'toration. Inve'tiea.tion and Publication of Knowledge 
in Architect lire, and the Art' connected therewith." Mr Charle' Barry. Profee>or PockeTell. Sydney 
Sinirke. Edw.trd PAn'on and Pobert Kerr were nieinber' of the original coniniittee. The Thcfmnai’ij 
in it' present form wa' e^■ol\ eil ironi a 'cheiiie for the pulilication of pronii'Cnou' e"ay' on ~ubjects 
ot aichiiectnr.d inteivet. The intonnation in the DidLunnni wae coinitiled by niiiety-one contributor', 
wlio'e iia nif' are all more or Ic" familiar a' member' of the lii'titute : but the main laliour of 
r. 'earch and compilation wai' undeiubtedly nndertaki'ri by Wy.itt Pa]Avortb. the Honorary Secretary, 
who loi to) ty-threc- Veal' nhe work was compleieTl iu ]'sd2) mu't have given hi' time almost un- 
re'ens'illv to the task. The Ihriioharn contain' ]>!.4.'>ti articles. T-TSS folio pages. plates, and its 
total co't amonnte<l to cd.-byi. 

The content' of the Library cu^■er pretty well the climnology of arcliitectnral literature from the 
time ot the publication of Vitruvius lin Idsf.i to the pre'eiit day. contained in 'Oiue 19.UU0 volumes, 
over three thou'and pamphlet', a few i.irigiiial nianiiscript' and many thou'ands of architectural 
drawings, engra’i'ing' and photographs. A' Mr. b. Harri'on 'Towii'end. in a Paper which he read before 
the lu-rirute as ria-eiitly a' P4P2. has dealt with tlie collection ot drawings. I 'hall only refer to those 
which li.ii’e appeared in pul.ili'lied form or haxe some ']iecial relation to the jieriod with whicTi T am 
dealing. 

In taking a gem r.i! 'Ur\ ey of areliitc’Ctiiral liteiuUire. we find that ihe earlie't and ino't im]>oitant 
book' Were publi'lud in Italy, that T'raiice 'unie year' later caught the iiufieins of the Italian 
Piencn">iuce. and that England, although if had an idiosyncratic literature, jmo ided. for the most part, 
until the eighteenth century only <i f.iiiit edit.) of the jaiblicatiotis of Italy ami Erance. It 
wa' not imleed untd the a])pearaiice of tlie })ublications of the Society of ItiEttauti that it 
a'sutiied more than an iii'iilar importance, a po'ition which if lui' since maintained. The most 
import. lilt author' on archil eclure, iu the e.iilydaV' .ind sinoio were rlu- most inifiortant architects. 
Architectural hiograpliy. 1 think, prmades 'C.ircely an in'taiici' in which the chief Italian architect' of 
the Ken.iis'ance (lid not write on architecture or 'eek some form of literary expre"ion. although their 
work' iiiav not ha\e always heeii [irmted or may have been lo't. Bninelle.sclii (said to be tlie earlii'st 
authority on the science of pei’sfiective) and Br.ttnante ar(‘ cases in piuint. There are hihliographical 
gap' in the lii'titute Lihr.iry .is in all lihraries. 'unie serious, which it i' hoped may be filled in time ; 
but. faking the Library as a whole, its contents usually correspond adequ.itely to the bibliograjiliical 
lists published in tile various histories of .irdiitecturo. 

TTie ten b(.iok' of Vitruvius g.ive the first impetus to modern andiitectur.il literature, even before 
tiidr appearance in printed form. He, as a writer, sngge'ted an attitude .nid outlook towards the art 
of .ircliitecture that iiitluenced all the early writers. It.ilian. Ereiudi and English. The Library 
pos'csse' one of tlu" most (‘oni|)li'l e collections in exi'teiice of the various editions of Vitruvius. The 
tif't edition was puiilished in llotiie in List;, alxmt tony years after the iineiition of piintiiig in 
mm.ililr type, .ind the rapidity with which it was followed l)y later editions indicates not only the 
popiil.irity of the author hut the uuiw'rsal interest tliat «a' taken iu architecture. Ten years later 
the Work was reprinted in TToreiice. followial liy edition' in l.)ld and l-i'i'i. In LHl the tiiocondo 
edition, the lirst ti.i contain illu'tr.itions. was ])ublished in Venice and further editions were published 
at Stra'hoiirg, l.yous and in P.iris before the middle of tln' sixfocuth century. These edition' were 
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in Latin. The hist Italian translation by Cosare Cesariano was pubii-hed at Luiun in 1.3-Jl, ami 
again at Venice in 1524 and looo, and again at Perugia in 153t;. Tia- tii't tl.-rinan translation 
appeared at Xureniberg in 154S, the tirst Sjianish edition was publislud at Alccda in die liist 

French translation by Jean Martin in Paris in 1547. ami the tirn Englidi trandaiion. by IVilliain 
Xewton. in London in 1771 and 1791. in two part; 


t-Mvlit-v .-iliridia'.il trandatioll bv -Tosenh 


Moxon. from the famous French edition of Perrault. was ■jiubli>lied in Indd and ran through earious 
editions, but was verv inadequate. Xuiuerou;; later LnglLii traii'l-itioU' lias e appeaii d 'ince Newton s 
time, the most familiar to student- being (iwiltV. pnblLhed in isdCi. The Imtitute coll, ctum contains 
conies of all the tirit editions that 1 have mentioned, with many of them in their original binding?. 
There have been inanv chargeg of forgeries in literature, some o' which have been ju-ritieit Albi-rti 


L.\lCTR.VVlll'OUIONl5 APCES.Mt-EM AVGV 
ST\ MUE.AllCIUrtCI VI<.ALlHUi,lTU,MVs. 

ETUJ-AI IP 

V m ciluin* m^ns cuarS^: numcn fmparsr Carfir 
Impcno potir^cur rcmnltinLJicbc^ wirtu 

tccufictf' holIliSu-> n-'.ami'ho uit^oriac^ 
tua cjMrt j^ATriarcrtur:&: oci (iihaib ruti 

fpccbrcrtnurw:m.KQ.l'L.&: Scnatus i.f'cratus 
timorc .i-np!iiTimjs cui^ cao'^inoib^ts 
^ubfrnanmir.NjnaudcbaCT Linoi cccupsaotcu^ di Afchuctftu 
ra knpca S: n^aer.i^ C 0 i:it 3 t: 6 ibus e\p!!:a:a sicrc.Mctiicns nc no 
apw tpaiaterpfibns iubucr-i .annii orcnliOne.Cu'n u«ro atccn } 
dcre-n te noa ioiu uica cci oxm cma'n.l .Q. ru ccnfctuticnc [ 
habere- Scd cnam icc/sJ'tLinttarc piibli-.^ru'^ ^ ciihcnj^ utciai J 
fas ai'CTtt no foiu ptouinrns diet 3ua3*.Vcru cui uc r.ateftis im I 
parii puhborum c.:it.viorum hibcrec au-Tionutcs.Ncn , 

puuui rretermincniur:^ c]ii:n primo quo,^ rpc dc his rebus a n 
bi Xv.icic.lifc^pnmum patCH run dreo tucrim notus 5c ciusuir 
tuas rtuCioid-j-Cum »ccc 6 ciitum 4 .cle(biam m ledibus imortahu 
ns tu dciicaoiflec-isilmpium pa'tjiiia in ruana peteftarem nranftu 
hlut.fiiuiiderA Itudiu'n meutr. :n aus .nerricria pern'anens m ce 
conru lit t-uote. !u(^cum..MiAuri!io Si -P. N uttu. fuc L.N . 

ComtliD ad prcpirauofic baliftarum 6 < Icorptonum rcliquorui^ 
fJrmcncoK rct^ai^cm iai prcflo:^ cj,n cis camoia jc;cui:q cum 
mini pritno t:i recogniiione per forcr:‘> corr.endanoncm fa 
uaffi.Cum ergo o bmehao diem obligatus ut adex.ituuictnon 
habac moric ti ucrc hcc tibi fwribcf coi.q> arumaiucrti cemuira 
xditKauiilc £ 4 . nunc XiiiLcar. Kelt quo tpe fc publicorum &i 
priuarorum cdiluiorum pro ampiicudme rerum pdl irii ut poflc 
ris racnonc rr^dacnc* curam hauitura!"i.C,on{aipri pidcriptiocs 
cmninataa uc eas arccndoii fic ante f.icba ec furjra quaiu Imc ope 
ra pa te nou pofie, habttc.Ni,:^ his uciumirubuf atam emiKS 
eiifapline raticne*. 

i 

RFIT* l tJ Fai -iTMILr OF THK FlKt- 1 P \«.l. oI THE “ EPl TU ' 
PuiN' i U's U4Hii t)F ViiiNir'.. wiU! the nui'.it) luttt r 
Kiinttuil 

bim.sr-lf jtrovklbtl an HXaiiijtla a.- a ycuuid luau in u faltlc nilitlrd " I'iiiliMloMo-. ' which 1)'‘ 

TO Li'i'idu''. a comir Laliii ]MM-t ). and tin- I.ihri rlnew havt* not t^-c.qird tla* chai-;:- . altlmn^uh 
it hits novel’. I ihiiik. heeu niddr hy ai’chitiM-t-. 'I’Ih- di-cu-^ittii lir-t ht^c.ni in ls*2h. in a (■nn'i''|T(indeTicc 
b'dtwern a (iernani [)hilnlocri-T. naiiied >chult7. and (nx-tht*. 1 he Jmtilute |aihJj'h(‘d in a 

translation of a tn-iti-e. wiliiunl iindertakinjj; .my n-^iMa'-ihililv fur th'- upiniun-' ut O' antiiui. 
Proft'^-or Tk-iii'j, of Po|n-nhaLr'-n. wim a—imn-r lh‘ arclnf^ * him !>h‘t ih'ntn lu liaM'iiei-n llir voi’k 
of au iiu-'Crupniun- iiujio-tor and lit'-rary hardy of ihufcnth euutnry. in PMi2. hu'aa \ ur. M. \jcfu>- 
\f( irtet contrii Jilted tf) ihu Ih’/ nr Archeoloii'qnr a I’a jti r entit ! im 1 " lit ■chia'clo i-n1 iouf - 'Ur \'iti n \ uT 
-uu (Ihuvr*-," in ■which he t aku-^ tii** utlier ^i^h*. Prott-'^-i n- Ait clii-un ( mC'- <i t f-il t hal \ i! ui\ lU" \\ a i lie 
handJiLJuk i/f tin- IMiddh' lu tin- liritnh tin-re are -ix in, mil, "crijif euj/ie-v nt 

heifiiicduL^ tu the niiith ceniuiy and kiter. and tliere are iwu uthur,- iu ifneland. uiii in tia Piudiekin 


■u*w«-nfm fVrtbrrr- Ci>«^ 

iXputlucet»**i 

-'cdificieru**' tWT.vrwn wUtff* 

ft f?friVf|0'ipTtu»Te' trt~t*ti*tA.i:.vr UTr.v» 

a*-'Ah.\ fint op’tfr-A Vin* cr rrru^nx 

V\xl«r-r lu'lxi c*^Ti^r 




TtH' T IS |Kis 1 I ms 

jA I'cI'irAu f'tnf'tiu>-pU4riljuf dtfcipljtitr ^uAr**»T#rM 

i • brtaontVuT 

"p.Nli'ricxWicoMrntnjAXA xc n-tCA, ufnf tr.edtrAxiii 
♦MAtukur p^'fiCTTMf t^AnrT-t.VCUtUl 

^ drrru.-'nfTe.xrt^' 

ju~ckiTtt.'Y» c|utT'tti^ Iti'crr^t'CoriTmcl^.i? 
%XCtryx.i^i{fK*rfTrerrT wcnjj<TT\A^rwm 

tjak*ker«w 

^^cxa4actfvcu£m*kut' d^UTtt*nrfi>l*r f^xeriMrtx *m 7» 

>atfnrrr*» ^f«cwn uicifwui' uTrumfl|* 


A Pagr 'UKDIN i:i)' 1 i;f>M IXth ej \Tnu’ M ysrb« bipt of 
ViTRVNir" liriiisA Mns-eum — Harleian MS (Xo iTLTl 
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and the otlit-r in tlu' Idhrarv uf St. Joim'a College at Oxfunl. Altliougli it is a little apart from my paper 
I cannot I’efrain fn^m reproducing on the screen pages from the ninth and tifteenthcenturymanuscripts. 
In each cene I have selected page^ which have worn well, although both copies are in an excellent 
state of pre'ervation. 'I'ho first is from the ninth century manuscript ; the second, which I have 
chosen for the ijuality of the writing.isfrom thelifreenth century manuscript. laho giveillustrations on 
the screen of a ]iage from the EJitio pruiceps of Sulpitiu- fl48C) and of the binding of the first German 
edition, printed at Xuremlierg in 1.513. in untouched vellum on woodboards. withoriginal thong and 
bra-s elasps and laced thong head bands. 

Yitru^■iu- in the first of his ten books draws up the qualifications essential to a good architect, 
which must seem ideally unattainable to any modern architectural student. If, indeed, the universal 
qualities which Vitruvius demands have been 
possessed byanymanthey were possessed liyLeone 
Battista .\lberti. one of the choicest spirits pro- 
duced by the humanist movement in Italy, and one 
of the earlie-t <u'chitectsof the Italian Eeiiaissance. 

Alberti's ordered life was a romance of learning 
and artistic creation. He wrote as a specialist in 
many subjects, but only two of his smaller works 
were published during his lifetime. His most im- 
portant work, and the most interesting to archi- 
tects. is his Dpiis pnestnnttssimuni de Be JEdificu- 
torid, in ten books, puldished in Florence a year 
earlier (14S5) than Vitruvius's work was published 
in Rome. 'Ihe copy of this edition in the Institute 
Library is supposed to have formed part of the 
library of Lord Burlington, and was later in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire. A Latin edition 
was published in Baris in 1512 (the Listitute copy 
was presented by 51. tliarles Texier), and a French 
translation by Jean Jlartin was also fiublished in 
Paris in 1558. under the title L'nrt de hien hastir. A 
modern autlior suggi'sted a few years ago that if 
this translation had not been published thearchi- 
tectouic revolution in France might nut have 
occiirixul — a somewhat high-flown suggestion. 

Italian translations were published in Florence 
in 1550 and 1505. liv (’. Bartoli — I reproduce on 
the screen an engraving of .\lberti from this edition (see i>age 55} — and it was from this translation that 
heoni prcn idl'd the English version, jiublished in 1720. in three volumes, with Italian and English 
text in parallel columns. The Library possesses copies of these editions as well as others that were 
published in Venice and Bologna. According to a French student of Alberti's work, 51. Poppelin, 
it is doulnful whether .\lb'U'ti intended jiulflishing explanatory i>lates in his book on architecture, 
a gap that was tilled by Bartoli in his Italian translation. Alberti's literary acti^Ity extended beyond 
science and art to philosophy and the arts of imetry and sentiment. An interesting example of 
his lighter mood in literature is to be discovered in Hcuitompliiln, a duodecimo published in 1584, 
in italicised type, with no place or printer's name (but probably from the 5 eiietian piress), in which 
Alberti discourses as an expert on the art of love. A reproduction (reduced) of the title-iiage is given 
on page 55. This little book is written in the form of a prologue to a play and ends as the iday is 
supposed to begin. 
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Alberti was the first of a line of (listiiiguislied Italian arehiteet' who wrote upon aicliitfct nre. 
the most celebrated being Sebastiaiio Serlio. Barozzi da Vignola. 'S incenzo Scaniozzi and Andrea 
Palladio, who^e work', both in architecture and literature, had a doniinating intluence on Knropeau 
architecture and upon architectural theory. The worke of thc'e Italian aiithoi' a' will .i' inaiii 
other' of lesser prominence are adei|uately repiv'ented in the hi'titute 1 ibrarv. Serho. i\ho\\a' born 



lit Bologna in 147”) jii't before tin- death of Alberti, ha' .ui l■'Jle(•lal inteii''t for ihmli'li 'tuih'iit'.a' 
a translation out ot Italian into Jtutidi and out of Jtutch info Kngli'h )in the l.itfei' re'pect like Mih‘s 
<_oA’erdale s Biblei, liy llolaot I’l'aki'. wa' pul)lis|ied in Lonilon in llill and was tlu' earlic't connected 
work on architect mv which apipeareil in tin- Kngh'h l.uiguagi'. Peake'' t ranslation wa' dedicatisl to 
the High .ind .Mighty Ih'ince Henry. Prino- ot \V<ile'." .md i'. 1 beli.'ve.the only Kngli'h fraii'lati.ju of 
Si-rho. 1 he Imtitiite l.ibr.iry pO"i-^si'' one cotiiulete (•<)jiy of this woi k and a second cop\' with 
the fiiet book ollllttl'd. So f.i)- |j|e If.illall e(||tl()i|^ el')' Cl Ilicrne'l . the l.lhl'.lt'V 1' llslelited to 
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Mr. Max Clarke for the very rare volume on the Five Orders, Regole Generali di ArcliHettura sopru 

le cinque maniere degli eJifici, publi.-hed in Venice by Francesco Marcolini Da Foiii, in 15d7, which, 

^o far is known, was the hi-'t book published by 

Serlio. The Ijibrarv also po--e>ses Venetian edi- 

tions of his comjileted work of 1.551, 1566. 1584 

(7 books). 1619 (the 7 books), 1663 (5 books). The 

last edition contains a copy of Serlio’s portrait jBjIj 

which I give on the >creen. On the ground of D ^ 

association, the Institute Library is probably 

happiest in the ito'.se^^ion of the quarto edition ‘jjjj SI' % 

of 1619. which contains a note in the handwriting |Jjl 

of Sir .Jaines Thornhill ( the iiainter associated with la 

the decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral and (Treeii- 

wich Hospital) as follows This wa^ Inigo -Tones's '' \ ' V \\ 1 

Book, afterwards Mr. IVebb's [name rather blot- 
ted], then Mr. Churchill's, then Sir J. Thornhill'>." 

The Mr. "Webb was no doubt .John IVebb. Inigo 
■Jone&'s relative or son-in-law ; there was a Mr. 

Churchill, I believe, associated with Wren at leose battista .^lbekh 

(.-Ireenwich Hospital. In other handwriting there 

is the signature of Fid. Williamson, and again, 

underneath, "This book is the property of P. ■r ' ' 

Nicholson 1818," who was no doubt the compiler I 

ni t\\ti Dictionary of Architecture and the prolific W.V '’'SQ-i!/' ’ 

author of other works connected svith building at PXCfrgcV'C-.P-Li— i 

e . -IT J 

the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- ( 

teenth centurv. The second and last time that HHt. \ I OMpHir A J 

1 -n iTAi 1 . 1C1Q oi.MhsstR i. e o N C... 

•Jones visited Italy was between the year^ lbl-3- Vj.t L a. .- frrri,,,.. ) V‘v'''‘'‘C7 

1614, so that, as this copy of Serlio was not printed >■' d Ujuy.rn-i-f^njU^^fis j' 

until 1619, it must have come into his hands after .4t ’I ' • S 

his return. The book contains numerous marginal *= i| ' d: '■ 

notes (unfortunately too closely shaved by some fVTW ‘g''cr^rJ^^ - - ^ 

careless binder), but I am unable to identify the r.t p d,t r '..''W- Jlp; 

careful handwriting vith Inigo Jones’s nior(' im- V-’--'.-' j, V' • 

1 ■ 1 • •. 1 Ir ! - -J, 'lyh 

pulsive penmanship : it possesses more, periiaps. M. D. XV.XIIII , ji ’ 

the character of John IVeldi's. \ t;'’r'T‘; j' 

Serlio was well known in France, where he VT._ y 

died, both a^. an architect and author ; but it wa^ ''' I 

an Italian architect, Barozzi da Vignola, born some < .cWC '775 J I 

thirty years later. Avhose book, Ueyola delli cinque W t ' || j 

ordim d'Architeftura. became the standard text ’ -'W-' W- -WTVWT-VTrV^li I > 

-V ^ j. . 

I'ook of French >tudents and architects. Hi-' 'i 

nthtu' book was Lc due Ileyole della pro-'ijii'tiii a \ 

prafiea. His works ai'e repre>ented in tlu' Library ^ . 

liv various Italian editions which contain the addi- tull i-a<.e oi ai.bekti's ' hi i atomphil v' iijsi F.dition 
; (E I B A Colk-,tio!i.l 

tional plates of doorcvays byTIichel Angelo. Bound 

with the Bomaii twlition of 1617 with the engratiiigs by Francesco Villaineiia is the Lihro d'A)ifoiiiu 
J.ahavco nppartenente a I'nrchifeftura ne] epud si Jiiiurano nlcunc notahili Antiquita di Roma, containing 
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36 plates, ineliuliiig title page and a page of tt-xt. Labaeeo, who wa^ a pupil of Sail (.alio, hvad in 
Eomefor fortv yeai^. and tlie>o plates are from the tir,-t edition of a woih [luhli'li.'d in I-... , . We have 
aho varion- Frencdi editions of Yigmola . ineludiiig that of D'Aviler. who aeeoinpain. d Ee-podetz to 
Home in IGld and was with him captured hy Alg.-rian ]. irate-: nii the wav. 1 wo laieii-li editions 

ap[)eai'ed V ithiij a few wars oi each other. The tli't wa^ hy .lohn heeke. Il\ dioara [.her to the 

Kind’s iMost Excellent Idaieitv." who piinte.l an.l -'old mathem.itu-al in'trinnenr- ai.d maps at the 
Signe of the Atlas, in PiU'>ell 'street. ” The dark and impi'op. r direction' which -hoeph Moxou 

found in Leeke"' work induced him to undertake a fiV'h. and ceitainlt a more idiomatic and lucid, 
trauslatiuii. which was puhli'hed in 'luall octavo in 16.).) with tlu' title 1 (p/'o/u nr thr ( nmphnit 

AriJnicLt. and ran throiieh imuieroU' 
edition'. .lo'i'ph Moxon aho publislied 
in 167(1 a work on I’ci'pectit m 'tating 
that he W.l' illdllc-d to do so hecaU'e 
the traii'Litiou of S. rho. pul.li'lied in 
It'ill. cont.iiiieil the only information 
in Engh'h on tlie 'uhject. MoxoiT' 
work i' al'O t ahuihli on iccount of the 
eiier.tvim;' hy W'llli nn Eaitliorue. tin- 
elder 1616.-1661 1 . which ar.' now rare. 
It i' a litth' curioii' that Moxoti. who 
wj' familiar with \’ignola'' writing.', 
do.'' not refer to hi' tre.iti'e on the 'aine 
'ul.ject which wu' laihli'he.l m Homein 
l.isd. 

A' We have 'eeii. tlu' writings of 
Serlio and A'igiiola were not unknown 
to Engli'li reaih-rs in th.‘ sewnteentli 
century, hut it was a famou' contein- 
)iorary of A ignola. Palladio, whose in- 
llueuce. largely dii.c to the enthusiasm 
of J.or.l Burlington. I.ecaiue the most 
authoritative in thi' country. Th.> 
Eihrary h..' the tii-'t edition of Pal- 
ladios (,hiiitiro I.ihn ihli' .Irrliitrtturn, 
puhhshe.l tell year' hefoi.' Ills death 
in A enice. I.ITO. wliich contains the 
autograpli of hmd Burlington on the 

The FiiiST Editeon ot Pat LAi»io " ■ I ‘H’ \ riito Lii’.ri i>J'Ee'Au« niTi ttuk \.” • i , i i i i* i 

WITH Lord Buklim.ton SH.XAT riiF, — 'K 1 B A Colh ction t tlTlf ainl llO (IdUl't lonilt'd pUl't 

of his lihrary. Tlu' Tjil.niry .dso pos- 
.ses'es a reprint of this w'ork jmhli'he.l .it A’enice in l6(ll. and aPo th.' 1616 edition. Palladio 
puhlished two other buok.s. L'Avfu-hUadi Itomn. in A'enice, l.")3 1. of which we liaw the edition in 
Latin and Italian, with notes hy C. TAiirfax. puhli'hed at Oxford in ITdO. and the ('nni :nr)ifiiri di C. 
Gudio Cesarc cun Ic m runic (Iriih idloiiiiiitincnli. dc'fuUi d'annc. etc., -lo. Pome. 161S, the 

second ccutiou. wifli illustration' -chowmg the dispo.'ition of armed foi'ces. Nnmcroii' translations 
of I’all.idio's four hook' he.gan to aji[)ear in the se\enleenth ciiitury. dlii' eailic't. ,uid tlieii onl\' 
the Ih't hook, Wd' made by Pichards. and jiiihlislied in 1633. whicli ran through ,it lea't twelve 
edition'. Th" 7th edition, which i- tlie earliest in file Tdhrary, w.i' print.'d for 11. Traev at tlm 
Till".! Bihle-'. on Londijii Bridge ('176S). and contain' .in illiistr.ilion of “tlr'iiew mo.lel of St. Paul’' 
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lii l.imdo’u It i' tu In- built. ' and aub-oquent ndition-' cnntain illustrations of the Cathedial ” as it is 
now ri'built. T.ooni. the iirtiteqe of Lord Biirlinfjtou. I~dac Ware, and Edward Hoi)pus were later 
n-s]iousil)le for translations. Looiii - hainLoine edition was published in 1715 in Entjli'h, French and 
Italian, witli coptier pbites eiicrac ed by llernard I’icart. a well-known French engraver who had settled 
at Anisterdani. Tliere i^ a well-known cojiv of Palladio in Worcester College Library. Oxford, con- 
taining nnirginal note> by Inigo -Tones. Leoni copied these notes, which he intended to incorporate in 
the tir-t edition of his tran-lation. lait they did )tut appear until the third edition in 1742. Palladio, 
like hi' ]!redece'Sor'. Alljerti. stfi-lio and ^ ignola. vi'ited Pome — the quarrv of all the great architects 
of the Penai"anco — where lie nieci'iired and drew the famoU' buildings of antiquity, the Eoinan Baths, 



PortTioN OF A IlKvwiNo OF THL OLYMPIC TuEAxiir, ViCFNZA. — Palla«lio Senes, Biuiini4t.on-Devonshire Collection 


I hes(> drawings after his death remained buried and forgotten in a, house at .Masera, near Asolo, which 
he designed for Monsiguore Daniello Barbaro, where Lord Burlington discot ered them. 

Lord Burlington [mblished in London, in 1780. for private circulation, a selection from the draw- 
ings of the Baths, with the Italian title. Ftihhru he Anfiche dtsciindfc da Andirn FaUndio c didi- in luce da 
B. Conte di B//?7iar//oa, containing sixteen double and eight single plates, a rare volume, of which the 
Library po^,si>sses a copy. In his introduction to the volunu’ Lord Builington foreshadows the 
publication of a further volume of Palladio's drawings, an intention which, however, was never carried 
into effect. Ottavio Bertotti t^caniozzi published in Vicenza, in 17S5, a book on the Baths of Pome, 
largely fijunded on Lot'll Burlington's publication. Charles t'ameron. avlio " measured many 
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of the buildings uii the spot,” republished the drawings again, with many additions, in 1772, second 
edition 1775, which we have, iscamozzi in 1776-83 published at Vicenza four folio volumes dealing 
with Palladio's own buildings, and a second edition was published in French in 1786, and a second 
Italian edition in 1796: both the latter copies are in the Library. Palladian bibliography is extensive, 
and forms one of the mn-t important chapters in histories dealing with the Italian Eenai'>ance and 
later architecture. 

The fourth great protagonist of the Italian Pienaissance ami authority on the orders and principles 
of architecture. Vincenzo Scaniozzi. published two books, the first at Venice in 1583. Viscorsi .soprn 
I'AntichUa dt /main, with forty copjierplate engravings by Battista Pittoni, a brother Vicentmo ; the 
second, Del/' idcn dvlhi Archdrtfura an i'rcr.sulc. published thirty-two years later (fo. Venice, Idldi.is a 
voluminous work, coiitainiiig in two volume^ 722 pages, without including the pages of a copiuu- and 
U'eful index. The tiist editions of both the^e works are on the Library shelves. As in the ca^e of his 
predecessor>. tran>lation> of his works api>eared in other countries, although not very speedily. A 
much abridged English translation, made from the Dutch, was published in London in 1669 under 
the title of The Mtrrour of Architecture or the Ground-Eides of the Art of Building exactly laid down hij 
V mcent Scumo::i Mr. Budder of Venice : unabridged translation also appeared at Nuremberg in 1678. 
D'Aviler was responsible lor a French translation published in 1685. 

The works of other Italian writers during the Eenaissance are represented in the Listitute collec- 
tion, but with Scaniozzi we come to the end of a delinite period. IVe have later the cosmopolitan 
architects of the members of the Dalli Bibiena family, who built theatres, devised stage scenery, 
and organised the festivals for court celebrations, chiefly in Austria, and wrote books. The authorship 
of the books of the various members of the family (there were five altogether) presents something 
of the same bibliographical difficulty as the earlier family of the Du Cereeau, in France : it is, at any 
rate, a little confusing. In the Drummond 8tewart collection of drawings we posses' original 
examples of the brilliant draughtsmanship of_, two members of this family— Ferdinand and his son, 
Giuseppe. 

With the works of Piranesi we arrive at a culminating point of architectural draughtsmanship. 
The seveate.*'.] voluin s possessed liy the Institute, including the famous Carceri volume, form a 
fairly eomj)lete set of his engravings, and are stated by Mr. A. M. Hind, the authority on the various 
states of the plates, to form a good set. Piranesi, although he never visited England, was, as we know, 
intimately associated with Eobert Adam (to whom he deilicateil the 1762 edition of hi- Campo 
Marzio deW Antica Hoina) and a friend of George 1 tance. Eobert Myhie, and other English and bcottish 
architects of the ilghteenth century, who. no doubt, influenced l>y the Early Italians, sought and found 
in Home the foundation of their architectural eilucation and inspiration. The Institute possesses an 
interesting testimony to the close and friendly relations existing Itetween Piranesi and Eobert Adam 
and Eobert 5Ivhie — directly, in a letter from Piranesi to Eobert Tlylne, and indirectly in a business 
letter fnjm Itobert Adam to his banker.s and agt-nts, James and t'lerk, of London. Piranesi s letter, 
consisting of three closely written folio pages, is far the mure interesting and was written on the 
11th No\ ember 1760. when his Della f\lagnilice>Ka cd Architettiira dc Itouiani was on the }>oiut of 2 Uiblica- 
tion.but was being delaytal by the Pojie — to whom the hook was dedicated — "from whose sovereign 
beiieticeiice, " he states in the letter. ” I have received a ineseiit of 1.000 Eoman scudi. In the letter, 
which touches more matters of interest than 1 can jiossibly refer to, Piranesi dejdores the inaccuracy of 
Desgodetz : he informs Mvhie"that the statues and marble reliefs are being executed at the Irevi 
Fountain, and that the monks of 8. Groce have caused the Amphitheatrum Gastrense to be excavated 
in order to render the site lietter suited for agriculture.” It is generally known that Piranesi engraved 
some jdates for tlu' Worl,.i i)i Architecture by Eobert and .lames Adam (four jilates of sections and 
details of 8ion House in jiart i\'. of the second volumeL ” the largest, according to the author,--. " he 
has ever attempted in regular architecture " ; but it is not so well known that he engraved for Eobert 
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Mvliie a view of two arches of Blackfriars Bridcce (now rf[ilaced'. which wa- publi-Iied in ITlitj, and of 
wliicli two copies are preserved in the Institute collection. 

While I am spealdn<: of Italian anthors I shoidd like to refer to the original drawings of Italian 
architecture (but not by an Italian) a recent gift, for which the Institute is indebted to Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley. When Peter Paul Paibens visited Italy between the years IdlKl and IbOS he. according to 
his biographer. Dr. AVaageii. remained lunger at Genoa than any other part of Italy, and '' a^ an occupa- 
tion of secondary importance he took sketches of the most interesting palaces which were 
afterwards published (Antwerp 1G13-16‘22) in two folio volumes of engravings. Fahr.-.i th Oenova. 
Mr. Baddeley's present comprises l->0 of the 139 oiiginal drawings made for the book. sup}>lemented 



Cai'.mnc. or A CHCKfH Stall fkom Villabd dk Honnk- 
'."Uur from Las'su-s und D.ircel — RiB.\ C’olJecliou), 



A Ski.t< H FROM \V>r BuRors’ SKrxf if Book, “^ho^ing a <le-sign for 
tliu Tower ot the New Law Courts. 


by sixteen copperplate engravings of the drawings which are missing, all lajund togetlier in 
one folio \-oIume. The title-))age of the published work states that thi' drawings were “ ruccolh 
e Jesignuti dn F.P.F.." and in the preface Iluhens says. “ In this little work 1 give the ])lans. 
elevations and facades and two .sections of certain palaces which I collected ,'it Genoa, not withoitt 
trouble and expense, although I had the good fortune to lie able to avail myself to some extent of the 
work of another." The engravings are ascribed to Nicholas Byckmans, the ITemish engraver, whose 
signature is on the tirst plate ; hut the ascription of the author-liip of the drawings to Tluljens himself 
is pisdslematical. altliough note> on niaiiy of the drawings Ijear a close resemhlance to his hand- 
writing. Although Piubens was accused Ity later authorities of inaccuracy, and was inaccurate, in these 
drawiiig.s, this doca not diminish interest in the collection nr the pleasure in its possession. 
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SinL-e the beginning of tlie nineteenth century the volume of literature on the architecture of the 
Italian rieiiaisjaiice has been considerable and is cvell known to all students. During the last thirty 
or forty year^ photography lia' replaced engraving, with which art the literature of architecture had 
been so closely associated since the invention of lU'inting. If this and process-block ” substitution 
have increased the illustrative value of Ijooks it has certainly lessened their artistic interest. 

Before dealing more generally with the early French books in the Library, I should like to refer for 
a monient to the sketch book of ^ illard de Hoimecourt.uf which a facsimile copj' was published in Paris 
in 1S.5S. undiu' the direction of IDl. La"U'. and I)arcel. The original, formerly in the Abbey of 
^aint-tiermaiu-de-^-Pre', i" now in the Bibliothe'jUe X.itionale. Although the volume is coniined to 
.-ketche-' with marginal notes, it i', a^ a whole, a document of a most personal and intimate kind and 
throws cou-iderable light ( m the mannerof life and thought of a Gothic architect of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Tlte author wa^ horn at Hoiiiiecuurt . on the Scheldt, near Cambrai. He was probably 
T he architect of the choir of t'amtirai Cathedral, now de-truved. He visited Laon. Chartres. Lausaime and 
llheims (^the knt named during the building of the cathedral). He then visited Hungary, in the capacity, 
It is supposed, of a master mason. He worked in collaborati(jn 
with Pierrt* do Corbie, a mediteval architec-T. whose name has 
not been lust. Hi' sketches show his skill as an artist, and 
indicate a variety of interest that recalls Leonardo da Vinci, 
but invested with Gothic spirit and feeling. The second page 
of the sketch book contains the following dedication : 

VillurJ de Honnecourt salutes you. and prays all tho'o 
who work in the various kind of work contained in this booli 
to pray for his «oul, and to remember him ; for in this book 
one may liml great assistance in learning the principles of 
masonry and construction in carpentry. You will also had in 
it the method of drawing the figure as geometry commends and 
enjoins." It is perhaps a far cry from Yillard de Honnecourt 
to IVm. Burges ; but the Institute possesses a sketch book of 
Vm. Burges in which the drawings, also made on vellum, sug- 
gest the intluence both in form and matter of the earlier book 
with wliich Burges was (juite familiar. 

Architectural literature, after the invention of jirinting, 
followed pretty much the same course in France as it did in 
Italy, but not until some lialf a century later. Philibert de I’Orme's Xonrellcs Inventions pour bien 
hastir, et ii jirtds Frni:. was published in LrOl. and SewnHuWanl s Be igles gcneralle d'urehitcet tire dcs 
cinq matueres de colonncs was juihlished three years later. It may, however, be taken tor granted 
that the works of Vitruvius. Alhi-rti and the Italian writers of the early days of the Eenaissance, were 
Well known to French students. The Lilirary contains an extensive collection of the French 
authors from the time of De IGniie to the present day. The works of Jean Bullant, one of the 
earliest architects of the French llenaissanci', are not, however, represented in the collection. 
Perliaps my mentioning the oniissiou may induce some lucky possessor of his book on the Five 
Orders to despoil liimself in the interests of a larger public. I regret also that we have only in 
facsimile the complete edition of the books of JacqiH's Francois Bloiidel, although we Ikim’ an 
imperfect copy of the original edition. I'hree great contemporaries. Bullant, De Tttrme aiid .T. A. 
Du Cerceau, are identitiial with the early architectural literature of France. In France, althuugii in 
the following century, De kOrme occupied pretty much the same position as Alberti in Italy. Both 
men were possessed by a vast intellectual energy ami capacity for hard work : but De rOrine had 
not Alberti's abetudaut versatility. lie was the aiitlwr of two hooks ; and in 'umethuiir nf the 
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.'aiiie iiiaiiuer m whielx \ oltaiiv referivJ to Nliake'jirtiia-. iit a l.it 'i' um ■. la- aaia- crt'ilit in for 

liuvinn introduced into Fraiicca bettar iiititliod of cuu'tructiou tliau tlii- liailxaroue Liotliic- tellt' Jui^'on 
hnrhni'i . He .'•tate- in an cpi-'tle to the readers in his Xijunllc' l>ivr>diun.'^ pnin- hun bnMif that 
lie beii.iii. at theaae of tifteeiiAvliat rve would now call the piMetice of architect lua — /rx on/rrcx iiue j'liy 
rriiit n/'i 'lilt t‘f oi'donuf fiiti'i' JcjjHis I i^nijr Ja qiliU'.i' mis. aud tliat he had \ I'lted \ arinu-; couutrie'. It 
tipjieai's that ill hix vouna manhood he ■'pent four year? in iloiue. Ihe honk contain' a dedic.ition to 
I'harlr' IX. and i^ a 'pecinien of the tiainboyaiit dedication' in which author' indula.-d until the 
eie-hteenth century. In thi' dedication he supplicate' tic Dinniputent " to endow the inonarch with 
the evi'doin of Solomon, the niaen.niimity ot Chaileinaeiie. th. dexterity ot C.e-.ir. th.' 'trenttth (af 
Salmon, the knowledge ot Plato, the eloqueuce of Cicero, the pruiJence (jf Aaron, tic constancy of 
Soci'iite'. and the happine?? of Auaictu?.” There are nuncroii' plate? m the hook illii'tratiiie hi' 
di'Coverie' in the 'cieiice ot coU't ruction. Jte 1 ( )nic ' -c coiid work wa' Lr jii'i nini' Innii' Jr 
]' AirJiitrrfiirf. })uhli'hed ill Pai'iT. eoU'i'tiu" ol nine bo(_ik'. amply illictrated with wooil-ciit'. The 
Institute copy heal'' the date ot a year later. In W oice'ter i'ollc_fe J.ihrary there i' a coj.y of thi' 
edition containimr the antopraph id' Inipo .Tone'. e ha vi' aPo tin- lOTs edituund hi' conpletework'. 
puhli'hed at Ilouen. which coiilaiu' a portrait ot the author. 

■Iti't a' He I'Cnne devoted hint'elt larpely to the ixpm.irion of ai'cliifectmal cou'truction and 
the practical side ijf hnildiiiL:'. hi' contemporary .Jacjiie' Andn.'Uet du lerceaii. the ucet fainoU' 
lueinher i.)t a distinpui'lted lamily ot artel', devoted himself trere to the 'tiidy of do'ipji and to 
illnxtration. There i' ntnie contlict of opinion to whether Hu (.'erceau wa' itu architect, whether, 
ludeerl, he wM' more than a draught'inan <ind au illu'trator ot architecture. He (Teyniiiller and 
sir Reginald Blonitield are exponent' of the oppoeinp viewx. TTie 'Cme niicertiiinty 'I'em' to exist 
ill regard to hi' iHit to Tloine. althiuicrh it i' Generally pre'iimed that he wa' there about the <anie 
time a? He 1 <jrme — that c. 'Oiiiewhere hetween tic ye, if' l.'irj] and l-idT : hnt wludlier Hu Cei'Ceaii 
was an architect or nor 'carcely. if at all. dimini'lie' lii- value to rlc 'tmlenr. Hi' great pualiticatiou' 
a' all iirchitectui'cd drauglitsiuan aud engmver are expre"ed ui ] p i hii^ti rNi')i{s dr 

FriintP which provide' an invalualde record ot contem^Mirai y Iniildinu' of the 'ixteenth ceuturv. 
Thi.'woikwa' puhli'hed in two volume', of which the Lilirary p(j"e'?e' the first edition of the first 
I’ulume. published in IbCb hound together with flie IGDi edition of the 'ecoiid volnine (oripinallv 
]iuh!i'hed in 1 . 0 1 9 1 , a'Wellasthe ]iil] and 1 (11 editions of \n^ Li ci'p ddl rrhitn.tnrp. iiud the lir't edition 
(d’ his LiCi'p dpi lAlifiiPS Atdiqiip-^ dp.'! Itoin'iin.-:. pubh'lcd in l.lsd. _Mr. W. H. W ard, the author of 
Architi'Ain'p of tlo' Tlenpj.ii.nnicp ni Frnniy. puhli'hed a few yeai' ago repi-diluctions in phtdograi are 
id a 'I'rie' Ilf Hu Cerceati'' drawing' whicli are [ire'erved in tic Hriti'h -Mu'eiim. I give on the 'creeii. 
lor the piirjiose of coinp.irisuii a' well as to show Hu Cerceaii'' variety of manner in tic two forms of 
■ irt. e.ich 'O accoinjili'heil in it' way. a drawing of rlc Chateau de llloi' taken from Hr. Ward's book, 
and a' if appiaiivd as ,ni engraving in /tc.s plu-'i e.jtpllndi bn.'!timpnt.'- dr Froncp. 

Ajiai't from the gap' I have mentioned, the In.'titute collectimi of Trencli work' i? I'epresentatiie 
and geriin-ally complete. It includes t,he tiist edition (1(>'28) of I'it rre J,e Huet'.' Mnnin-p dp him bu.Air 
pour foide.! ■'niiip.-' dp /ic/sm/c'.?. of which an Kngh'h translation wa' puhli'hed in ItiTt) iindiu' the title of 
TliP A rf of Full- JJuddiHii ; Hatlmrin Joii'Se's /c .sVmd d' Arrhdcfturp fib 12) and I’errault's Onion minre 
dj-r ernq E.-^pFci dr rolotuips stdon la nu'thodr dp.s Ancim-'! ilbsd edition I. The last work, which wa? 
traii'lated into English Iw John ■lame' of ( Ireenwich (tic architect of st. ( leorge's. Hanowr Sipuire) in 
1707. contain,' the charming vignette' by Jolin Sturt. Perrault'' greate't liter.irv achievement was. 
perhaps, his transl.ition of Titruiiu', with i .'choktrlv cmiimentarv, published in 1()78. 'The first and 
tliive later edition' are in the Library. 

Ihe engravmgs of -Tean Harot and hi' 'Uii Hamel have become lerv rare, and the order and 
time of their publication, even with Hestailleiir to consult, is a diHicult matter to disentangle. The 
Institute pos?os?,.' two copie' <d' the eilition known as he (Irand Hurot,”-- one forming part of the 
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lii'i|ut''r. jiiil ihi- ot lier iHui^ht .it tlit- -alp of Jainl J ’.(?'>) loroutth's collection in 1SS4. but neither 
rii]iy with ,1 title |Mire. 'J'lif l!e-<ljiirou,uh copy cuutaiii'; 220 plates and the Fergu."on copy 156 
pi.it i-~. 1 helii'tit iitf copy ot "Led’etit dlarot lietnal dvsPlansProfils etElevations des plusieiirs Palais. 
( hn-ti'ur:. pid i.'i (irnti ^ if //o.s/i'/^ hdfis on Piiiis ot nu.L onnrons aroc hoaucotip do )nag- 

inrii I I'l r par lo iH'-dh ur< anJiitri tos dti Itofi-uniiv. a ^niall ipiarto volume, is probably the 1670 edition 
ot t!,i~ r.ii'e work, containing 122 plate-- without the title page, llaniel dlarot. who collaborated with 
111 ' r.itb. r ,tnd -lean he 1’, nitre in the production ot engraving', wa-: obliged to leave Fr.ince owing to 
ill! lelieioU' per'ecutioii' which tollowed th^ lidict of Xante.' i22iid October 16S5|. and 'Cttled in 
h'ob.iiid. where he i-arried on hi' wairk a' ,i decorator ami .irchitect. He accompanied Milliam of 
• ’i.itjj',- to l-'.ngl.ind in Hiss and bon the title ot A)i]iitorto du Poi. A reminiscence of hi' ci'it to 



n.LUMiMU 11 lll'rL\'i \T Vi K'OLLI-'. lltlli -M,n Ibet Fr.mi the O.lbiHet (!« itol Serie' — (R I B Colleetioii.) 

Knul.ind 1 ' to be found in hi' t/-b/rn’.s- dn ■•aciir h.Mand. contonant jdiiSiPtirsPouseos utdos aur Architccfo.'^. 
I’l intro--.. Soidptour--<. Orfei ro-a. Aardiniors ot antros ifo, Aui'terdam. 1712) (of which we only possess a 
reproduction ]iulilislied at llerlm in lsi)2i. which contains the plan of a garden bearing the inscription 
I’aitoi rr d'Anipfati (’oiirf: but. T believe, there is no record to imlicate that dfarot was associated witli 
the planning of till' garden at Haiiijiton Court. The liook also contains designs for a royal carriage 
tor the King of Kngland m. ideal The Hague m Ib'.ls. not unlike the ornate equipage wdiich is still used 
by the Jire'ent King and ()iieeii on State occ.isioiis. Whatever may be the prevailing oiiinion of the 
t i't. lit the stvle Koui' XIV.. I te'tailleur regard' Daniel Marot as one of its most typical exponents. 
Ill' tei'.itilitv in tile invention of ornate design w.is certainly rein.irkable. 

The works of thetwobrothers.Ieanand Antoine L ■ Ikiutre are represented in the Library — thetirst, 
the celelirated draught'iiiaJi and engraver, the 'econd.".lrc/n/cch'i///Zt’o(."his slightly younger brother. 
'The Institute does not. uiifortiinately . pO'SeS' a cojiy of the published volume of this most notable 
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artist and designer of the Louis XI^ . penud. The selection of liis work, puhlnhed liy Declonx and 
Doury in 1850, Collection cles plus Brlles Compositions, bv Jean Le Pantri', i< not very 'ati^taetorv 
His engravings are. however, to he found in numerous other works. IVe liml them in He'oodetz’s 
Lcs Edifices Antiques de Home ifo. Ikiri^ lt)82), and in the remarkable series of engravings known as the 
Cabinet du Boi collection. Le Pautre s versatility in design was <o admired that Trench architects, 
towards the end ot the eighteenth century, recomniended the study of his work to their pupils 
nfin de recJinufter I inn uji nation, and probably do so to-day. The In-titute’s tine collection of the 
Cabinet du Boi series ot engravings, contained in tweiity-two large folio volumes, i- one of it.s most 
valuable possessions, and mark' a brilliant epoch in the hi'torv of the art of Trench engraving. This 
splendid series of engravings originated in the King's desire to present to his brother nionarehs and 
other distinguished persons a record of his achievemerts, and those of his predecessors, as a collector 
of works of art. as a builder, as a eomjueror in battle as well as of the great ceremonial occasion' 
at ^ ersailles and elsewhere. It i' e'liecially interesting to architects on account ol the engravings 
of the buildings of Versailles, and other royal buildings, by Le Pautre. Israel de Silve'tre. J. Marot 
and other great engravei' ot the time. The engravings are interesting as a record of the art of 
engraving at one of its greatest periods by its most eminent exponents including, besides those I 
have named, the work of Gerard Audran, Edelinck, Baudouins and others. I give you on the screen 
an engraving by Le Pautre of an illuminated display at Versailles (see p. 6:1 >. and one of Silvestre's 
views of Versailles. 

(To be continued.) 
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AECH1'1’E( T TEAL ED ECATIOX. 

Papers read at the Franco- British Conference of Architects 
held at Paris, 12th-13th November, 1920. 

ni.-^TJlE SCHOOL OF AKCllITKCirEE. 

LlVERlTiOL university. 

-Vuy re.il attcinjiT to oruanix- a ,-v.stfni of arcLi- 
oattiia.l educatifjti lu the I jiited Iviiiudcnii lias onlv 
'i.-aii !iij,li> iliuiiiy tin- last r\\ellt^■-li^-,. veai,-- ; whilst 
lu 1‘lalUe <.1 delilute scholastic liictliorl Las heeii 
. 'taUislicd and developed fur over two and a halt 

• ciituiifs. It Iiecessaiily follows, tlieiefore, that as 
Ml as tlie recliniipie oi training in arcliitectnre is 

• onretned wp have cniup heie with the uhjP-ct rathei 
h icceivini; than of aiviiiit ailvico 

lid the foundation of the Liverpool L’niversitv 
'■chool inlShl there was no institution in Great Britain 
uiviug full-time organised teaching in artdiitecture 
throughout the day, Nowwehaveseveralsuchschools. 

' 'f which two — the Liverpool L'niversitv and the Arcdti- 
tectura! Association .tichools — have set up courses of 
instrucciou of five years' duration. The rive years’ 
cour.se of the Liverpool School leads either to a 
Diploma or. in the case of matiiculated .students to a 
Degree — that of Baclielor of Areliitecture — the Liver- 
pool Sclioi.il having academic status. Both the five 
veais’ courses established at Liverpool and at the 
-Architectural .Association Scliool have recently been 
lecoguispd hy the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as of .surticienf thcTougJme«s and merit virtually to 
ipulify graduates of Tho.se courses for membership of 
the Institute, a rjualiticaiiun wliicli will certainly 
confer the right to practise under the teiiiis of any 
statutory registration of architects rliat may in the 
future come iiRo force. 

But altliough no scholastic system of architectural 
education in any sense comparable to that of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts was in operation until recent 
times, it must not be unilerstood that the art of 
areliitecture was not taught in England. It was 
taught ill the way which olitained throughout the 
-Mediieval period, and wliieh pevsi.sted so extensively 
in Eurojjt,' during and altei ilie Reiiais.sance ; that is 
to say, it was taught bv the pruclising master to 
his immeiliate jiujiils. The studio or ollice of tlie 
architect performed, in effect, or wa.s e.xjiected to per- 
form, ;t double function ; it Wiis regarded not only as 
an instrument of practice, but as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion, Tlie sy.stem iliffered from the Freneli atelier in 
that the students acipiiri'd their knowledge inci- 
dentally whilst as.sisting in the work of the master, 
^o long as a general agreement regarding traditions ol 
de-sign existed, tlio re.sults of tliis inetliod were in 
many ways sufficiently satisfactory. But with the 
collapse of traiiition which the Romantic Move- 
ments brought about in England, utter eonfiision 
followed in the teaching and practice of architecture, 
hioni an imper.sonal social ar: develo]iing in a definite 
iiianiier toward a definite end it became an affair, not 
•simply of conflicting and rajiidly succeeding fa.shiuns. 


but of chaotic individualism. And it is with this 
heritage of disorder that the British Schools of Archi- 
tecture have still to contend in their efforts to stabilise 
and give logical direction to the development of the 
art which it is their business to teach. 

The first neces.sity for a school of architectuie in 
England is. in our opinion, that it should make a 
decisive choice of tradition ; and that, having made 
that chuiee, it should adhere to it. By a tradition we 
mean nor simply a phase or style, but a general con- 
vention such as the Mediteval or Classical. Vhen the 
field of selection i.s so wide, the available knowledge 
of past and present conventions so vast, we believe it 
to be impeiative that a policy of concentration should 
be adopted if there is to be an\’ effective continuity in 
the teaching of a school. A live years’ course may be 
regarded as the maximum period of full-time atren- 
ilance which can practically be required of students. 
It is our experience that, within the very strict 
limitatioiLs necessarily imposed by a course of such 
length, no metre than the principles and method of a 
■single broad tradition of design can be inculcated. 
The whole field may and. we think, should be surveyed 
rheoietically and historically by means o-f lectures, the 
study of illustrations, drawings, models, and ea.sts, and 
by reading and travel under direction ; but instruc- 
tion in design cannot, we are persuaded, be undertaken 
with profit in the same manner. Sufficient time is 
lacking in which to attempt to do it ; and even if it 
were possible to extend the period of full-time study, 
it would not seem to us to be to the advantage of any 
school tluit it should profess an inveitebrate catho- 
licity in de.sign ; for the vigour of a school of architec- 
ture must be dependent on the strength of its artistic 
convictions, and these will be revealed in the con- 
sistency of its jiractice. 

On several grounds — lesthelic. historical, and philo- 
sophic — ^the Liverpool University School has elected 
to teach de.sign in the terms of the classical tradition 
and in those terms alone. It has at no time departed 
from its original decision, and has never had cause to 
regret that it deliberately accepted the limitations 
involved. They have been to it nothing Init a source 
ol sTivngth, and have made possible such definite 
reputation as the school possesses. That all schools 
.should adopt the same tradition is not to be expected ; 
nor is it to lie de.dred. For it is clearly necessary to 
the proper ftiiicfioiiing of architecture at the present 
time, when it i.s called upon to serve a civilisation so 
eomple.x as cniv own, that it should be ricbly vaiied in its 
iiKMiis of expression. If all schools accepted the s.ime 
limited artistic creed, a universal stereotyped fashion 
would arise — a fashion iuherently incapable of meet- 
ing all the legitimate claims tliat might be made upon 
its re.sonrees. The evil would obviously be still 
further aggravated if. ill place of a number of separate 
schools collaborating on equal terms in the work of 
architectural educaiion. a supreme school were to be 
created in the Tfetropolis, and were, through a cen- 
tralised organisation, given the opportunity uf dictat- 

D 
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mu tke stylistic trainiuu of the p,,ofe^jiun. Such a 
.school miuht he swpijt bv a faeriioi). as was tlie Beaiix- 
Arrs School at the time of the Art A'ouveaii Movement. 
A number of indepenilent .schooK foiiu-' a series of 
ciutposT.s auainst such a fluctuation of fashion. 

The archicecture which we believe can most fittinolv 
embody the iiiaiuiity of the pioarammes of our ci\ili- 
sation is a developed classical aichitecture. But the 
material of the classical tradition is. in it.self. so meat 
and so vaiied in kind that it can onlv be tnllv intei- 
pieted through the auencv of seveial schools, each 
with its own attitude and distinct contiibutive 
function. Fuitlienuore. theie aie a miiioiitv of 
specialpioyi amines — ecclesiastical and others — which, 
under panicuiar conditions, mav call tor state- 
ment in a manner out.si le the classk-al convention 
Foi the training of artis'is who shall be competent to 
deal with these occasions, speci.ilisl schools aie 
perhaps advisable. In any ca'e no single school, we 
believe, can. for the reason uiven. etiectivelv cover in 
its educational capacity the total field of practice 
Yet the whole field must l)e covered if all our aichi- 
tectuie is to he worthily conceived and executed. 
Thei'efoie the only solmion i' to be found in main- 
tainiug a number of .schools. 

In the United Kinu-l om that itumber need not 
hiuh. A muhirude of small schools would be less 
useful than a few laige om-^ established in the capital 
and in the chief provinci.rl ceiities. Onlvlaiue school' 
of architecture can aetjuire the .start' e.nd elaborate 
equipment which are neces.saiv to the teaching of 
their subject, and it is onlv in laiae schools that 
students obtain the full benefit ot worldng together in 
ui'oups. of gaining vaiierl expeiience in a'sisiing each 
othei. and in obsi-rving each othei's nn-tlio.ls. 
sclioril of sufficient size is ,iK(, aide to coiiiinue to 
attiaet ti.i I's .'ludios old ]xist-gra<luate nieiiibei-' 
who.se continiieil jnesence is invalualde in sustaining 
Its niethod.s and puiiicular tiadition, 

1 he ateli-'-i sy'tem. as we ninlei.stand and uoulil 
eiideavoui' to leproiluce it in (beat Britain, pi'i-'U) - 
pose.s that the practi.'iiig pjtions are tlieniselce.' eoiu- 
jieteiitly trained in de'ign . that the v are the pioducts 
of an aiciiitectuial. niR a Inisine^s education, and 
that they lollow a sclioLis’ic and not an indivirhial 
tra-lif^ion Fins being 'it. it wmilii apja-ar ff>r siniM- 
little time to be mipO'.'ible to e.vtend tin- atelim 
'Vsti-m much t,iuliei in om coiiutiv than ha' aireadv 
been done The tiiiit' ot tlie lecenrlv estabii'hed 
sclntol tiauung aie beginning tti be ap])arent among.'l 
the ranks of the pi'acdrioneis. but jirobahiv a genera- 
tion will ha\e to I'lap'e befoii' till- ])iot('ssion i' reallv 
leavental b\' architect.' wlat h.ive i-(*c<‘lve(l a thoiough 
mounding in theii ui t in an .irchitei tuial sclioo], ami 
who consequently umlerstand the pnnciples ot logical 
instmciion in architectuie. For this n-a'on the 
Liverpool University School, in the ime it makes of 
the atelier sV'tem. limits its choice of patroii' to 
jn’actising graduates of the 'cliool. 

One of the chief dillieulties confronting aiciiitectuial 


eelucatiuiii't' at jiii-'cnt i' the piiibleir. nt i oiiehiting 
'chool training and ai-tiial ))iactice. Tie- iliilii ult\' i' 
.u'Centuateil in England b\' n-.t'on m tie- gull -i-paiar- 
ing the average litfici’-nain-'il aieliirei t e't ibiohed in 
ju'acrice tiom the 'chool-gi.ulii.iti-il 'tuiieiit |i is ,• 
piobh-m whii h. ill that aspect, will .mlv Oe ueaiei 
soluti'in niiciiall jirjct itiom-rs slial! li.i\. * lu-ui'i-! ve- 
passed through the 'cliool'. In the iiii.'aiiime thi- 
J.iveipool ?'c!ii'ol achieve' a jiani.il lei-iCii I'eio.'a! in-- 
tween the two woihls of the 'tudio an, I the uttice b\' 
so arr.iiiging the euriiculum of the hi'T two veai' of it' 
five-vear coiUse that stUih-nts can pa" .'i.v month' ol 
their iollrth am! littli yeals le'pecUvelv in appioved 
architectural orhees. ''hoiild this expeiiment in-tit} 
itself the aiiangement mav coin-eivablv in Oie fio'io- 
lie sTlll fuirhev evtenileil 

.V point which wc w ould st 1 in tIm- c m i icuiiim o; 
the Liveipool School Is the imooitaiue given to 
measuring old buildings ot e.stabhsiied nieiif Tiii' 
mea'Ui'inu i' fiist undeitaken duung the 'Umme! 
vacation at the end of the tii't vear oi -e'-ion ot 
.scho.'i! study, when the elemeiit.s m toi.ii and eon-rnn - 
tion have been absoibeil and befme anv laiget attem^it 
i' made at d.e'igji. The compo'i imis rlaneaftei [-lo- 
fliiced in the 'ecoiid t’e.u ot study at once .'ho\' tle- 
ellect of the nieasuied diawing' wlm h ha',- 'oeeu 
made The student has an avenue ot ap]iiua' to 
de'ign . ami the conijiaiarive 'obiietv ol hi' -ub'e- 
quent jiloiect' ami the pi.ic ticability of hi' da't liL v.e 
•ittiibute to the intimate ac quaiiitum-e with good woil; 
whieli he make,' w liil't mea'imng. W’e goii'id-i. ui- 
‘leed. that '■he F.nglish iii'i'tence on the mea'Uiiiig ol 
okl building'' ha- a. ilirect ]n'a,cneal value that l■-lll'rl- 
iiiTes ,in impoitaiiT ronnibut ion to ,i lehite, nnal 
e.lucation. 

Foi the if't. coiu-eining the actiuil tie imiq’ie ol 
tiaining we would add mithiiig. becau'e. a' we 'anl 
at the oiit'et. upon that suh)i-er we .ippio.n h oiu 
Fiencli colleague' to learn and not to feaeh 

Tlie (jue'tion of adminisTiation we beueve to b, on .i 
dirt'en-nt plane, a' I he conditions atferi ing it in Fuuice 
and in tlie United Kingdom .iie l•"en^i,dlv dltleienl, 
-\ml forthat teU'on we believe that we mU't w-.ukou! 
our own piolilem of 'cliohi't ic m ganis.ition and loii- 
trol In Frate e wv know that tin- higln-'t pl'e-tlge 1' 
elijoved bv the eduratioiial 1 iwt it Ut lo n.' of I’aii'. ,ind 
that ultimate ijiialitying .'tatus i' ennfened bv them . 
that a tiadicioii o| cent lali'.uii-n dating Iroiii 
Louis XI \' h as an lii'toiie justification of it.s ow ii. e.\- 
empli tied in the uni'iva lied record of the Heaux-Ai t.' it - 
■seif. But in the United Kingdom conditions of .inotln i 
onlei pievail. Om- natural tendem-v in the Im’he't 
glades of jiiole'sional eduealion is towaid deeen- 
tialisation and devolution to the luitln ,1 exteiit that 
is compatilile with unity ol contiol and a pioper 
suboidination of the mtei-ests of the jiaits to the 
interest,' of the whole. British eduiation.il iii'titu- 
tiotis of the fii't milk aie not State iii'titution.', 
neither are they roiicentiai i-il in Lomlon. In the 
lorin ot cLituailv autonomous uiii veisit n-' thev aie 
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ii.'tnbiitiMi tliiijLigliiiut the piuviiieet. Then tradi- 
•luns and ies(jui'ee>. the tiaiiiinu tvhieli they eive, 

I infer uhimate tire^tiue ; and in consequence it is 
those proressioiis who-e membeis are exchisively 
trained through the niediuni of the Univer-itiei tliat 
ill Great Biiiain eliiuv the hinhest status. 

Statement approved by the Board of Studie.? of 
Architeetme and Civic Desieu, iiliih October liOi'. 
Signed on belialf of the Board by 

11 llltiLLV. Piitii^<ni nj L'ltO-Lt it>’J >• 

of fh'^ Bd'IiiI : Lioxiti. B Buoiiex, iecCoT/- I’e 
TJtPo! j of .[t < Jt>tf ''to i'o u/"/ Co/'Ce/fC/' to thf 
Bon'd: P.vniii :t Ahkrciio.mbif. Profesxoi' or 
iJi'.-to/o ; B. 11 F. Cole. Lixt'irii m De^ifiin 

E .M.tRsH.ti.L. l.eit’if:,' III (_'iiiis>i'iii lion. 


IV— THE POSITION OFAKCHITECTL’KAL EDF- 
CATIOX IX SCOTLAXD. 

By Alexander X'. Paiersii.v. .\..11 S.A. [F.]. Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Institute of .Vrehitect'. 

While the subject entrusted to me in the Draft Pro- 
gramme of the Conference is given as " The V ork of 
the Schools of Architecture in Scotland, " I prefer, tvitli 
your permission, to deal with it under the somewhat 
wider title indicated above. .Vlso, I iiiiist preface any 
contribution to the ('onference with the statement 
that, although invited by our Secretary, W. de Lafon- 
taiiie. to take pait as " oilieial reprccsentative of tlie 
.Vrehiteetural Schools in Scotland," and happy, from 
not a little inside knowledge, to speak of and for them. 
I liave no authority from these Insr'tutions to ajipear 
as their delegate. 

In those da vs, which seem to me. alas 1 so far away, 
and vet. as time is reckoned m the hi.story of nations 
.uid institutions, i.s but a< V(‘'Terday, when I first found 
myself in Pans, I'lirolled as a student in the .Atelier 
I’ascal and at the Reole decs Beaux-. Arts, such a thing 
as school training of the voung areliiteet was uon-exis- 
teut througliout the whole of Great Britain. Excep- 
tion should perhaps be made of a ela.ss held on certain 
evenings of the week bv the Royal Academy in J,on- 
don, and ablv taught by the late Mr. Pliene Spiers, 
hiuisclf a former pupil of the same atelier ; but with 
so limited an ojiportuuitv the effect of such a course on 
the mass of .students tlirougliout the country was in- 
appreciable. 

Since tliese davs what an advance has been made ! 
.Mreadv. gentlemen, vou liave lieard from the preced- 
ing speakers soinetliing of wliat has been and is being 
done in Loudon, and. as regards the English provinces, 
111 Livi'rpool. We, in Si'otland, have not been behind- 
hand. To-day we have four centres of training : at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, .Aberdeen, and Dundee — the 
three former witli a full course of instruction, equiva- 
lent in most respects (except as to its long tradition) 
to that at the Beaux- Arts in my time ; the la.st men- 
tioned on a more restricted scale. 

Rut before dealing in detail with tlie aims and acti- 


vities of these several schools, it will be of advantage 
to take notice of the outside influences affecting the 
sclieme of eilucation of the young architect in Scot- 
land at the present time. These, in the main, are four ; 
(1) II. AI. Government, acting through the Scottish 
Education Department ; (2) The Board of Governors 
of the above-mentioned Central Institutions, together 
with the Principals and Directors of their Architec- 
tural Departments ; (3) the practising architects 
tliroughout the country, but jirincipally in these cen- 
tres ; and (T) only recently, the Institute of Scottish 
Architects. To tliese should perhaps be added the 
R.I.B.A., with the Board of Architectural Education 
created by it. in view of a certain amount of direction 
given to the course of studies in the Scottish Schools 
bv the Prehminary, Intermediate, and Final Exami- 
nations of which you have already heard. But such 
influence is very limited ; indeed, the colU'^es of in- 
struction in at least some of our schools were settled 
on much their present lines before the Institute's 
grailed examinations were introduced, and the pro- 
portion of Scottish students wlio have liitherto gone 
forward for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate and Final Ex- 
aminations in order to qualify as Associates is com- 
paratively limited — at least, of such as have remained 
in Scotland. 

The first-mentioned of these controlling inrlitmoes, 
the Scottish Education Department, sui'plies the 
funds recpiiivd for the upkeep of the schools, in general 
to the extent of about thr.'e-fourths of the amount 
employed, the remainder beingcontributed locally from 
feesand endowments, etc. .and requires, in consequence, 
to be satisfied as to the nature and sufficiency of the 
eurricuhnn. the qualifications of the .stafi, etc. It en- 
deavours, not altogether succic^sfully, to keep all the 
.schools up to the same standard by requiring the 
several Boards to hold joint meetings of representa- 
tives from each for the settlement of a common ])nlicy. 
•ind it ajipoints the -Assessor wlio. along with a local 
jiirv of Architects, decides as to the sufficiency of the 
works suhinitfed for the Diploma (afterwards referred 

In connection with tlie above reference to funds, it 
inav be mentioiu'd in passing that grants and endow- 
ments permit of the fees paid hv the students being 
li.xeil at a very moderate rate, if not so munificently 
remitted altogether as at the Beau.x-Arts in this Gity 
of Light ! Before the war, the covering fee per session 
of nine months for the full curriculum in day classes, 
amounted to £10 10s. ; it has now been raised to 
Al-fi 15s. For the students who are unable to afford 
even these fees, many bursaries are availalile from 
the Education Authorities. Besides these, mainten- 
ance and travelling scholarships of various values are 
granted. 

Of the Board and Directors of the Schools — the 
second controlling factor — it need only be said that 
with them rest the responsible duties of appointing the 
staffs, and, in consultation with them, of fixing in 
detail the course of study. 
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.sidered, of a Director with supervision of and 
responsible for both the artistic and scientific sides 
of the course. At Dundee, cvhere the classes form 
a department of the Tec'.mical College and School 
of Art, the Course meantime does not proceed 
beyond the Certificate stage, though it is hoped 
that before long means may be found to extend it in 
line with the others. At Edinburgh, the Course is 
counted as one of five years, for only one of which, 
however, are day classes required, the remainder being 
taken by moruing and evening classes. At Aberdeen 
two years' day classes are required, and these, by ar- 
rangement with the local Chapter of the Institute, are 
taken before the student enters an oifice, while counted 
full time for his apprenticeship. At the latter centres, 
also, a Post-diploma class has been instituted enabling 
.'■enioT draughtsmen or youns architects already in 
practice to continue their studies with expert advice 
and direction, a scheme which miaht tvith advantage 
be adopted in the other schools. 

Such, gentlemen, i-, in sketch form, the present 
position of aiihitectural education in Scotland, with a 
summary of the facilities available. Improvements 
and developiuents in many directions are, of course, 
to be desired. For some of these, I hope suegestions 
may be forthcoming at the present Conference, but, in 
view of the comparatively >hort num during which the 
schools have been est.iblishel. and tor a country which, 
after all. has an area of dait one-^eveiitli and a popu- 
lation but one-tenth that of France, the situation. 1 
venture to think, is mw altogether unsati'fac tore 

AT,E.XAvnEr. X P.vrr.ii^ux [F.] 


in'.viKws, 

L.t.MBETH PAL.ACK. 

T/e; Cnjpt and Cha/ifJ of Lamljtlh Palacn ■ Xofon oii thnU 
llhlory and Architfclnrf. By Fhilip Main n nrln/j John- 
iton, d'.i.A., F.R.I.B.A. Heprcnltd from Aniny Arclono- 
logical L'ulltctioo',, Vol. XXXIl. [jtoicorth anJ <'o., LiJ , 
Seaton. Alretl, High IloUjorn.] 

The iii.-tory ot tiii^ buildinu i- uivi-n with exi-ellent 
photographic illu'ti,itiou> in .Mr. .luliii-iton's ]miiiplili-t, 
.ind will be read with interest b\- .ill -tudents. 

He ascribes thf mow ancient portion of tin- exi-.tlim 
building to Archbishoji Hubert Walter at the end of 
the twelfth centuty, but the crv|)t. as it i-j, w.i;; built 
in the early tliirteentli centuiy, .tttention i> ilrawn to 
the fact that afn i TlO years tlie vaulting i- almost a- 
perfect as when it wa^ con-trui ted. It is c.uTied bv 
three central I'urbeek columns .uid bv coibeU in the 
thick walls. There is a doc>rw.i v of the same date. The 
window.s have a treatment that is verv umisual, and 
may be unique. The heads are .segmental inteniallv, 
but outside the seemeut is crowned bv a blind trefoil 
arch. The original wrought-iron grilles still exist, and 
are coeval with tlie buihling. Mr. Jolmstoii .says the 
east window is the least known and be.st preserved 
example of a thirteenth century window — of a rare 


type — in London, .ind he has little doubt that it was 
constructed by the same masons who worked on the 
choir of Eochester ( 'athedral It was in this crypt 
that Anne Boleyn in l-jofi was tried and condemned bv 
Arc hi lisliop Cram ner 

The cluqiel above, the date of which the author 
places at 12I1-I.5, is remarkable in that the construc- 
tion of its outer walls is in fact one of buttresses con- 
nected by curtain arches which overhanu the wall face 
of the window piLine 2 feet, the windows themselves 
occupying the whole width between the buttresses, a 
feature u-ually associated with the Perpendicular 
pieriod. Examples ot similar treatment are found iu 
.some of the larger Irish churches of the thirteeiitii 
century. He draw.s attention to the graduated height 
and width of the lancets. In the triplets the side lights 
are 2 feet 10 inches wide, the central one .3 feet -a inches; 
and in the quintuplets the outer lights are 2 feet 

1 inches, the central one 1 feet, and the intermediates 

2 feet 10 inches. 

The beautiful double doorway and the oak doors 
which remain in a very perfect state, of tlie thirteoiitli 
Century, are dealt with in iletail The whole monu- 
grapth is a valuable addition to the literature relating 
to mediaeval architecture in London, and is opiportiine 
at the present time when earue-t men are trviiig to 
uiduee Its (.itizeiis to take a more active interest in the 
great metropolis in which " they live and move and 
have their being ' 

Edwin- T. IIai.t. [ F .]. 

DEDMFTRK 'AT. DH WVlXi;. 

‘■ho'J Ihoir, n'l --ll/ol ,/, V/ilcti'Oil .1 /, id "'Hloji. . Hu 

.titled E IfoUjtoir, . ! . It. .1 . , J/ .s. 4., of (In .\i hnul of 
{■riolinl in . Tin I'oliiO : I, n Ii> '!• nt Sln.I.W. 2'. net 
p; .V. a, 11 and s’,..,.', ltd . KLire,!/.',,-/.- r.nnd,,,,. E.c ] 

1 his book is ,1 V.llu.ible lolltllbuMoll to oUl 
leehiiital iiteva' lire, iior\Mtl|.,r.uiiling tbat a host 
ol good text-books on geoilletrv alteailv exist 1 the 
reason being that die .oirlioi has full v re, iHsed that hu 
subjeet, to be ol real value, musT me.u tta' needs ol 
the woiks'jop and .liMWing ofljee as well a-' the ciass- 
loom. 'I he bo<ik- Is Well onie 1 n,, sin 111 ■ li as the aiifhoi 
Is Well kii.iwn aiuoii'j nunieious past .mil [iresent 
sniileiits 111 .uchitei tuie anil iaiiliiing. ,mil his ,ible 
'iiy-ouis, s oil geoniei 1 V a te w el | i eine mb" i e,l by them. 

I lie book is pi, 1 mil'll ])i nn,n il \" ' o meet the iiioilei ii 
<lem,inds ol the Ilpoel I hisses 111 ele 1! le 11 1 ,1 r \' st'hools 
a'el the lower loinis of seeonil.nv srhools. but its 
'lop,' aii'l iisi'inlness should lomm.unl ,i imieli wider 
h‘-ld. lie- di.igr.inis (ot whieh t heie is no lark) are 
deli'alitlull'- elear lUul sell-explanutorv — which is an 
eiieeiuiagenient to beginners — the* (ihotngrapih.s are 
distijietlv iiclpilui, and, what is of iinineiise imjioi'taiice. 
the letterpress deseiibes and expilains with a hiciditv 
as simjile as it is iiistvuetive, 

1 he author h,ts snereeileil in hi.s obieit in showing 
that geonietrv is not merely a subject to be learnt 
at school ami afterwMiils to be foigoiteii but a 
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T' li h. ■■ ii'MIi!!!.: .Ill jl.ll'T i li all 

'T'l. .iliil ' ll !i r ,, Irllllliili-l ’i, 

■'1 T' i-U'! lllil.il in lil.lTliili li. 

..i' : ' .1' 'ill. ,• 1. I a.! ' '.V, Sll ( 1 , I 

■I .1' 1 !i'‘ 111';'": !i' .1 1. \ "I 1 1' ,1! t ’ m' I I ! iii.il 

la. 'I'liibt tb.if : 1"."'.. \\l! iia.ki' L'li"! 

. T ' ,1 !• "1 li.' ' ' .\M, ■ i.. l"!l .il 

,1 '1 I;* \ ill 1 ; ! I' .i! 

'•M' ‘ . I T'' .ll'N,.ti ,,li.i - 1 _!','! ,iS,i V. 1 i I'a.i! 

i ' "!i : I'iiiii'- ' 'I -I -■ 1 I'-r i: ali'l ( ^ .ii.'il 111 ) 

I'l'i'a .1 I'.i 'Hi' 1 ’ 111' T.'.I "lllV 1 lUlr 1' T 

■ ’ Hi' i ' 1 : _ . 111 ' ' :'’iUi 'irai- I'.l'r ^iil.- ti' i"' 
.lll'l in !I..lll\- \\i;| lirli.lll" ; 

‘ 'I'ili' I " 1 i '! il" 1"''. }'l!' : iiW '•'.)■! 

' 1-.' !" ' ' 1 'I'l 'Ml' ' Ilin'i ’ ii il, 

•Tiiun C. Roger.? [.!.]. 


t 1.. 

The Opera House, Pans. 

. .lurpNO. i: 1 11 

'Tl' — I’i till'' pim''P' lulliH" l "f tia' .InrR.N'.U. — "he 
■ ■ 11 . '.'I 11 . t' ii-'Tiii'i 1 i''irL''int"-r — 1 w.t' p.urinuailv 

-'■wit), t]i.. Pii V. Dr \\’i''tM .uiiiiii.ililr nuTii''' "1 
I’.i'h Miiiir'' l,""k "11 hu Ir lu.iy iii- 

• ])i \\ I 'r t" km i\v t li.n in iiiy 'Mi'k nt il.ry'. in the 

' ii'-- M '■ l.i'T )i.ii,i'it.i]ilL "t tl .ith .ulniini'rereil 

' " ‘i I'i'ii ' "i| .i'liiii"inii I" "111 ati'li'-r w.i' 

1/" '■ ,i 

1 '.I mop'iir "t ihi' U"’.', li'iW.'M'i. i' tn e.lll .Otell- 
' .'ll. It '.'fin' t" me )>i Wee’'? I'liiipleie ini" 

'hliu (if the lie, 'hill "t the I’.llie ( Ipel.l II"U'e. 
i ' "* ''hmlini: m le.Hlv a leuii ,il .ipplic.it i"ii "f Viollet- 

'-Mm ' "ivn pnnnple' : u ,.^\:pi, e.xtein.illv its 
' ' ' Hi ’ T' I'i.in, ,111(1 it' I ll.U.U'T'M 

I Ip ’ il" ■' ii'iiin element' "t ,i Tla'ane iil.ui in Fwiu-e 
’ fie /■"'/(/ the s<ijh\ ami the Si Inp "V sta'ae. 
I-' "Is'ii'. jr the Iniililine iimn tlie .Vvimue dp hOpera 

" ' III 't t lie 1 ii'lilv (lee'il.lTeil Jlel’i'tyh' wiiilMl elll- 

Ii'.i'i'i' Ml, Fiiiiii. ,il)"\e till' 1 he diime "f tile S,i]!,-. 
Oil ''111 iiii.i.nnim all. the 'iinjile m.i" nf the st.tue, 
i II' I'.on 1 -, kept plain a' lidii'iii'a the nu'ehanie.il 
' ■ ' kill, pai'iv "1 Ml,. ()per.i. .111(1 hive' fon e liy 
'''I'l’.i'r I" the Ilelili"" "f the ivm.uililel'- a '"llie- 
d'.iiii liehlle" pi'ifeetlv ill kee^iiny with tlie 
'"It liiiildima 

it’ " "leh ciitiei'ed attii. w.m an ufteithmiuht . 

' ii'i'i! ii\- \r (Tarniev when the huildinu was far ad- 
'""‘'d. . 1 ' he teaieil the imi" hidutid it wmild nver- 
'H ' ill! ti',. ]ieii't\ ||.. _\ hriiad iiand of 'cul])turp was 

'" iii't iii"]i"'e(k Imr Vetoed on tin' .'I’ore ot post. Due 
'"I'ml liki' to h.iv ,'een wliat Carpeaux would liave 

lii.nje of It. 

hy the ,il);,en('e of a jiediinent is a fault 1 am at a 
eiS' r,) understand ; the present horizontal treatment 
"I the front adniirablv expres.ses the Foyer and the 
'•''t.linie below it. — Your obedient servant. 

C'lI.VRI.ES E. i'.WER [/’.] 
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Proceeding's of the Council. 

\5‘h ycKinler 19 - 20 . 

The Rrii.DiNo I'R.tDr.s' P.vRLi.tjiKxt — The Council 
ii.i vi- .iiipoiuted iMr. A. . S. Cross, Vice-President, 
aiel Mi James ti. Gibson, Mr. Paul ’Waterhouse and 
.^l.l]ol• Harry Barnes. M.P., members of Council, T'l 
r'-jiu-sent tile Institute in the Building Trades' Parlia- 
m-'Ut.the new- constitution of whichliasbeenapproved 

The MixisTry oe Health axd ARrHiTEcT.s' Fees 
K oi: llor.'iNc.. — On the recommendation of the 
Pmetiee Committee the Council have addressed the 
.Mmisn-y ot Health, drawing attention to the fact that 
I '-rt.iin loe.d authorities are putting pressure on archi- 
r.-ets with a view to arranging -with tliem a rate of 
n-tiunu-ration less than that of the scale agreed for 
liou'ing work between the IMinistry and the Institute. 
,111(1 I'.illing upon the Mini.stry to maintain the agreed 
'( .ih' ami rc'ist any contrary action on the parr of 
Ioi.,d aUtlloritii'S. 

Tm; .Mj-Mstrv of IIeai.th axii tue Stoppage of 
lit ii.iiiM;.- On the recommendaTion of the Stuppag.- 
of lluilding Committee, tlie Couiu-il have addres'ed 
the .^liuist'•I' of Health and urged him to circularise 
.dl the local authorities to the effect tliat verv careful 
eoii'iileration slujuld be .given to cases wlieri- the 
stojipage of factory or commercial buildings might 
III- .1 cause tor increasing imemploviucut among work- 
]ieopl'“ who would otherwise be empkived tkereim. 

.\t till' rt‘([nest of the Couueil, IMajor Harrv Barue.'. 
M.P.. is moving an amendment to the Mmi.strv of 
Health (.Mi'cella neons Pno isions) Bill to provide 
fur the n-presentation ot architei-tur.d bodies on the 
p.inels from which the Tribunals are .selected. 

Tim: BoAito of ARcitit’F.cTrRAL EnrcATiox. -The 
following have been appointed as Advisorv Members 
of the Board of Architectural Education ; — Mr. M'asli- 
ington Browne (Edinburgh College of Art), dir. Arthur 
J. Davis (Patron First Atelier of Arehitecture). Pro- 
fc'sor E. S. Prior, A.R.A., M.A., F.S.A. (Cambridge 
I ’niversity), Professor Ramsay Traquair (McGill Uni- 
vt'rsity, dloiitreal), dir, Adrian Berrington (Toronto 
1 ^tiivcrsity). and Professor Leslie dVilkinson (Svdnev 
rniver.sity) 

rxEMPT.nvMEXT I X'fi! AXGK A(^ T. — dir. diaurice 
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Webb has been appointed to represent tbe Royal 
Institute on the Joint Committee appointed to formu- 
late a scheme for the formation of a tiociety for 
Architects' and Surveyors' Assistants under .the 
L'aemployment Insurance Act. 

Licextiates' Exajiivatiox. — T he President hav- 
ing called attention to the fact that the last examina- 
tion to qualify Licentiates for the Fellowship had now 
been completed, and that Mr. A. M . S. Cross and 
Mr. James S. Cdbson had acted as Examiner^ for the 
whole of the examinations during a period of some ten 
years, a verv heartv vote of thanks to Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Cibson was unanimously passed by the Council. 

Eeixstateiiexi . — One ex-Fdlow and three ex- 
Associates were reinstated. 

R.I.B.A. War JIemoeial CoMrETiTiox. -The Pre- 
sident submitted his award in thi> competition, and 
it was decided to exhibit the drawings during the 
week beginning 22nd Xovember. 1920. 

Deferred Resolutions on Competitions and the Scale of 
Housing Fees. 

The proceedings at the Buduess Meeting last Mon- 
dav will be found briefly detailed in the Minutes of the 
meeting published on pages 62 and 6-3 of the present 
issue. At the .sugge.stion of the President, and with 
the entire concurrence of the ^leetittg. both the re.solu- 
tion.s to be moved from the t hair — viz. (1 ) the proposed 
insertion of new essential conditions in the Regulations 
for Architectural Conipetitions ; and (2'’ the proposed 
sub.stitution of the Ministry of Health's Ceneral Hous- 
ing Memorandum Xo. 31 fm- the existing clause 0 of the 
Scale of Professional Charges — were deferred for 
reasons which are duh' set forth in the Minutes. The 
Meeting gave ojiportunity. at the Pre=ident'.s instance, 
for the discussion of the many vexed questions to 
which the changing conditions of the Xational Housing 
Scheme have given rise, and on wlneli the experiences 
of.si'veral members present spei ially ijiialifie.'i them t<> 
spe.ik. 

The Office of Works and the National Housing Scheme. 

The Moriiiiif] I’n^i ul the .lotii nit. makes the 
following comment iqjon the item entitled '' Hon^ie 
Buililiiig '’ ill the Supplementary Estimate for the 
Civil Services for the curienr tinancial year: — 

The amount dem.inded i- not nine]] — nothin^ t,, 
tion. m these d.iv, — Imt to- Jr-.ain fiotn tl.e .ittt.ufue 
column headed Detail.- of tlie Above " tfiat tin olhcL ot 
Work- 1 - now dciplv eiiuaued in the < leveiiiiiient llousine 
.Scheme up to the am* Hint (at [ire-ent ; et ilM Hi.niM) (el u hit (i 
CTIHyuilO IS repaid by lu' .il ant hoi me- 1 . I'he balante is the 
■■ provi-ion for evj/endituie on enetn.ii i.f Iioumj- under- 
t.iken by the <)fhee of t\'oi k- .is auejif- ior vaiieii- local 
■ lut horitie- proi eedinu v. it li Hon -lira Si heme - .iti))i eved b\ 
the IHinistiV of H' .lith.'' It is, tin n, < x.ictly a.s mc jue- 
dieted. The Olhee of Works, with th.at fnCMuinir un- 
obtru-ivenes- whudi mark- it- clirnbinu anibitjnn-, i- no\i 
building hou-e-, and buildiier tliem fnj nofewer than t leveu 
Jo il aiithoritie-. qiiiite up. lit from otln-r considerations, 
Ml uarii the piililie that iii any mterjiii-e undertaken by 
tlie Orfice of Work- then- uili lie no uiiaiantee whatever 
tliat the money "ill be iicll -pent, iioi, in jiractiec, uill 
thtio be any chei k on tin- e.xjiendituie. If 11 esc S( hcnie- 


are executed as tliev should be e.xecuted, under an arcliitei t 
u lio is profe--bmally rc-sp(.nisible both for the q uality of the 
work and for every penny of expi ndmire, theie is a .solid 
guarantci' of ec'onomv. But in the la-e of a 1 tovcriimeiit 
Department there i.s no such thiiiLt. (}uite the contiaii. 
Jloreover, it is no part of the dunes for whose di-ehai ge tin 
Office of Works wa.- oricfiually constituted to hnild houses. 
We lately refeired to another furtive enterpii-e of the 
Office of Works, the biuldinu of a nev. -pirit-iooin at tin 
Natuial Hi-toiy Museum, isouth KensinL'ton. That thi 
Office of Wolk- should plupose to do the w ol k .U all is ,l 
uro-s breach of etiquette TSic Natuial Histojc Museum 
was built by an aiiliitect who was i ommi-sioni d liy the 
Oovernment ; and the only pi oper and i- mi teoii,- com sc i- 
to employ the same architect oi hi.- -i]CLc--or, tVe ob.^eic ' 
that on ISth A'ovember the Financial Strict. iiy to tin 
Treasury stated, in rejily to a question put by ( olone! 
Newman, that only £lU,oOd was to be spent on the new 
building this year ; that theie is a urave ri-k of tie iindci 
existing arraueeinents. and that tiie total cost would be 
hT.-i.llOO. Mr. Baldwin, we are infoiiued. is mi-taken. 
Theie is no iisk of fire under existing condit.oiis. .A- toi 
the cost, we leave our le.ider- to judge if a building about 
200 feet long liy SO feet wide and four tloms high can be 
built foi £7.5, OOd. or anything like it. Tlie cost cannot be 
less than £:!OO.00d. and under the office of M’oiks it would 
probably be a aieat deal more. And the new Imildiug is 
not immediately needed. 

Tlie fact IS that the Office of Woiks, greatly auemented 
during the war. intends to maintain and to augiaudi-e its 
importance at no matter what expense to the public and 
with a cheeiful disiegard of the hinientahle expeiiinents in 
architecture for which the public will pay. 

In the House of C'l.inimoiis on the Lst Hecember. 
Captain Coote, member for tlie Isle ot Ely, speaking on 
the E.stimate- in Committep of Supply, said that a 
very important cpie.stion ot public policy wa.s wrapped 
up in the-e E.stiniates. Originally the OlFice of Woiks 
xvas established to look aftci thi' upkeep of public- 
buildings and uotliing c-Kis. If it was decideii that 
they sliould in furure step in where the municipal 
authoiities uml jii'ivate eiiterpri.-e had failed to jiroviile 
the e.s.seiitial- of the commuuit}', well and good : bur 
the Community ought to do it with their ev. s open 
The tli’tice ot \\ orks was nevei- intended bv I'ai li.imenr 
to execute the functions of an areliitecniral depart- 
ment. 

The Position of the Building: Trade. 

Mr. Arthur Keen. //cm. (Sir. HJ f!.A., malettei pub- 
lislied in a n-cent i-sue of the Mini-tr\- of Health'.s 
organ. IhnisiiJf/. calls attention to sex i-ral jioints that 
require consideration with regard to the pie-i-nt jiosi- 
tioii of the building trade. He .-aVs : — 

Theie .lie gleat ail ear- ot building woi k t o be , i\ , i r iki ii- 
and the iniml.ei of men available i- eieat K' leilm , d ; xri , 
maiix men have, uuhapiiilx , been killed ; ior tii e \ i ,ir- the 
--iiplily ot lei nut- to tin- varioii- ti.ide- he- lieeii -Icqiped. 
and iiianv men h.ice a]ipao nf!\ aone on to .leiopl.iiie and 
irfliei tae(oi_\ weak. The aiiioiiiit of new liiiildmg w oik in 
aitiia] piogie,-s -eems to be ab-uidiv -ni.di in eo.|i],au-oii 
w Itli w hat one u .i- aci ii-ti med to -i e betoi e the « ,ir, ami 

till le appe a.i- to be little or no uiiein|ilovnient. ,it an', late 
aiiioiig tile -killi d men. Ri jciir.- and niiimr woik- an- ne- 
ciqiyiiig a good many men. Imt theie i- verv little work of 
tbe ii.-iial kind going on. and that wlm h is in b.ind i- In-set 
with woiry and diftieiilty. 'I'lie oper,>ti vc-. wit liiii the limi- 
tation- that they impose on tbi'ni-i ive-, are doing well; 
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tlu-v au‘ gfttiiig guild pay. wuikiiit: fui' a reduci-d number 
of hum;, per week, and doing le>.< in tho'C houm than they 
■ould do. Human nature being us it i^. we are not likely 
to 'I e nimli ehange unle" and until it can be 'liou'ii that 
beiu'iit Will aeerue to tile iiieil. 

Buildim: men aie not ]>eeuliar in tlii- loju-et ; few of us 
work haul without being diiven to it or without having the 
ineeiitn e that the prixpeet of ever-iiierea'ing Cain offer' to 
'tieiuioU' elfoit. I am not gie uly 'lu |iii'ed that the men. 
11 , t\ me the b.dl in their own hriiid'. di -lie to ii-tain it. They 
Know that they are well off and tin v probably feel that if 
dilution or .ijipu ntin-'liiii bung imne men into the trade 
thev m.tv be prejudiced. But leaving out of the quC'tion 
tni the moment the pio'pei t of ])o"ibie unein]iloynient in 
the tut 111 e. It mu't be obvioii' to them, as intelligent people, 
•hat the\ iincht fare 'till better by laying them'elvfx out to 
get all tliat they could )) 0 "ibly earn by luet'ea'eil effort. It 
mii't alwav' be calling to ineii of long experience and high 
'kill to 'ee till ir inferiors p.iid the same g' themselves : but 
'o It IS. The mole one sec-' of re dlv capable workmen the 
more one'' ir-'pei t for them groW' ; in loiuery. brieklaying. 
imuoniy. ]Miiiting — all alike— the 'kill and preei'ion of 
theirwork are am.i7.ing. and theie is something very rotten 
in the I ondition of thing' that i ompel' such skill to lose it' 
due reward. 

The jilea of the trade unioni't that payment by result' 
em.oiirage' bad woik i' noii'eiise ; there are plenty of 
Lighly-'killed tiades wheie jiieee-work i' the uile and 
wheie beautiful woik is done ; and it imed to be the ca'e 
that in the building tiade the veiy be't of the woik was 
done in thi' way. Tim quality of jiieee-work deiiends on 
who does it and w hat i' paid for it ; it can be good, bad or 
iiidifffrent. areoi'ding to the piire : " i lm.ip and nasty 
ipplies here as elsewhere. Why do not the be-t of the men 
take the matter iqi in tin ii unions and iii'ist on an altera- 
tion ? If it really is the c-U'e that the fear of uneniploy- 
nii nt 1 ' behind it all. we arelutert~ might well 'ct out the 
fact' as we know them for the enlighteunu'nt of the o|iera- 
tivi '. d'he amount of woi'k waiting to be done is enormous; 

I veiyone wants to biiihl and very few are able to do so. 
The blinding sehimes that f.ill tiiiough after plans have 
been dr.iwii and tenders obtained, are f.ir more than those 
til,. I me e,ii lied out. The f.u-t is that the possible demand 
foi building IS pi,u tie.iliv unlimited, and the juice and the 
'iiflienlfy of the woik .ire the only t iiing' which restrain that 
dem.iud. 

iffy own view i,- that ti.ide unions ,iie only h.ilf-.iwake . 
w ,iges ai e t he liniit of t heir im.iginatii m. I suggest to them 
that they should look a, ft’ r the work .i' well as the wage 
If tlie\- did .dl in llieir power to eneoiii.ige skill .lud effort 

.Old 'Cel I re good results T hi w w ould find t h.it they h. id quit I 

I Uoiigh jio.iei' and .iiithoiiti' to sreure ailequati' jcrymeiil. 

Limit. ition of output i' a poor negative juiliev. In the 

■ nd it defe.its itself ( )ne li. Is only to im.igine it e.u ried far 
' uongh foi' the ! i-'ult to be begg.ii \ ,iud 't.ii’i .itiom fAith 
iinivei'.d limit. itioii, theie eould be no otlmr result. The 
w.ir has bi'onghf home to im all the value of piojaig.inda, 
'Old it is piojMg.uid.t that we rerjuire ill this matter. e 
Want Working men to know the f.iets about oiitjiut and 
junspenty, (li,, f-ipfs should be enough without any 
theories, ,\mong other facts let those th.it rel.ite to the 
Work now being done b\’ other nat ions, the .\ui erica ns. the 
Eerm.uis. the Fieneh. and the Belgia.ii'. be known. They 

■ lie level-headed jieojile. and a little insight into their 
methods might be valuable. I heard a few d.iys ago of a 
building in France where So men. mn.stly masons, ar” 
Winking 11 hours a dav at their own request ; and it ip 


common knowledge that restoration in Belgium is pro- 
ceeding at an extraordinary pace. 

I want to see the unions grading their members according 
to capacity, and I want to see the best of the men taking 
jiiecework and emploving those in the lower grades upon it. 
The whole tiade would then become much nioie alive, there 
Would be incentive everywhere, and the men would alway.s 
have the jiio.sjx-et before them of entry into the better 
gradt . There would bf- self-resjiect and piospeiity as the 
lesult. 

R.I B.A. War Memorial. 

iMeiubers and others who have knowledge of any 
names of ileinbeis. Licentiates. Students and Proba- 
tioners likelv to be niissing from the R.I, B.A. Roll 
of Honour are requested to be good enough to inform 
the Seeretarv as soon as possible in order that the 
omission may be rectified. The erection of the 
Memorial from the winning design in the recent 
I'ompetition is about to be put in hand, and it is 
nei essary that the Roll be quite complete. 

York Minster Windows. 

A letter in The Tinns, signed by the Archbishop of 
York, the Lord Mayor of York, the Earl of Harewoodi 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. [E.]. Sir Frederic H. Keiiyon> 
sir 0. Harcourt Smith [Hoi'. H.k Mr. M'alter Tapper 
iF.] and the Doan of York, calls attention to the " very 
serious situation which ha.s arisen in connection with 
York Minster. The IMinster po.s.sosses 109 windows con- 
taining thirteeutli. fourteenth, and fifteenth century 
glass, forming a collection of niediseval glass not only 
unrivalled but unique. The art and craftsiiiausliip 
of these windo\v.s is English. There is no sut-li collec- 
tion anywhere else in the world. If this is allowed 
to perish such a thing can never be seen again. 

" For year.' the work of careful jireservation has 
been 'lowlv proceeding, and IS windows have been 
dealt with. But the circumstances of the M ar have 
given rise to a clo.se exaniination of the condition of the 
reniaiiiing windows, and it is found that the need for 
more rapid action is urgent and immediate. Not only 
the lead work, but the glass itself, is in a very critical 
condition. Ill iiiany eases also the stonework must be 
renewed. The jMin.ster endowments are altogether in- 
adequate for such ,111 emergenev ; and a large and 
representative meeting was held last week, at which 
the .\rehbishop of York 2 U'esided. and 11 R II. the 
|)uke of York urged the need for ]>rom[it .u tion. At 
that meeting, on the motion of the Lord Lieutenant, it 
was decided to take the necessary steiis to rai'C ade- 
quate fund' for the preservation of the glu's. There 
is no question of ' restoration ' ; our task i' to pre- 
serve wh.ir IS there. This can be done, but it is ditti- 
eiilt and costlv work. The immense size of .some of 
the windows and the present juice of materials and 
l.iboiir are two factors which increase the iliHleuIty. 
.\t least vbO.lHlO will be required. ^ orkshire w ill do its 
diitv ; but for such an oiqect and at 'Ucli a moment 
we ajipeal with confideui'e to all those who value what 
the Dukt' of York truly described as ' this National 
Treasure." t'ontrihution.s .should be addressed to the 
Dean of L ork, T ork. 
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M. Albert Louvet, President S.A.D.G. 

The President has received the following telegram 
from M. Albert Louvet, President of the Societe des 
Arehitectes diplumes par le Gouvernement : — " Ee- 
grettant vivement de n'avoir pu assister aiix reunions 
confraternelles, envoie a son eminent confrere Simpson 
et aux delegues de I'lnstitut royal des Arehitectes 
Britanniques ses va-ux les plus cordianx et ses pdtis 
vifs reniereiements. — Locvet. Pre.sident Dqilimes.’’ 

E. Louvet has been laid up with typhoid fever and 
was unable to be present at the Franco- British Con- 
ference reported upon in the last number of the 
Journal. 3Ir. Simpson has written to him expressing 
the regrets of all Briti.sh architects at his illness and 
wishing him a speedy and complete convalescence. 

Proposed Reading Society of Architects. 

At a meeting of Reading architects held last week it was 
unanimously decided to form a Reading Society of Archi- 
tects. and a Committee was appointed consisting of Mr. 
Cha-. Steward Smith [F,]. Jlr. W. Roland Howell [F.]. Mr. 
H. MTiitemaii Rising [F.l. !Mr Arthur S. Cox, Mr. Fredeiick 
Cr. Sainsbury, and 3Ir. H. S. IVatkinsou. enth ill' C. B. 
iVillcocks ’F.] as Hon. Secretaiy, to ihaw up a set of rules 
to bo considered at a geneial meeting to be arranged later 
The formation of a Berks. Bucks and Oxon. Architectural 
Association was discussed. and it was decided to call a 
meeting of the architects in the thiee eoumie- later to con- 
sider the matter and obtain their views, in the meantime 
it was suggested that all architect- interested in the forma- 
tion of such an as-ociation should be innted to comimmi- 
cate with .Mr. Willcocks, 11, Fii.ir Sneet. Reading. 

James Strong, Licentiate. 

.Fame- ^tll■lng. Lic.i'tUilt Sih'ti Mt'lalliil nn'l 

(ii I sM?/ i.TiJ'l ut A’ewton-by-l.'liestei. whosO iledtli 

was recently announced at the aga of tifty-four. served his 
aiticle- V ith the late •(. Houglas. (,t ( 'ha-ter. .ind afti-rwarcU 
came to London a- a-si-tant in the nttiee of Me-sre. Ernest 
Geoigc a: Peto. In IsSH he was awarded the Institute 
Silver Medal for Mea-ured Di.nnng-. and in I.tiST the 
(In-sel! ( Fold .Medal toi Con-tiuf tion. J-caving London, he 
b< came chief a— i'taiit to Colonel IValkei'. architect of 
Livi'ipool, and was cveiitiMlly taken into partner-hip. tho 
firm [iraeti-ing inuler the name of Walker & Stiong. 
IMr. .Strong's work wa- ehietly dome-ti(c ,ind i- well known 
around Liveipool and Wj'i.il, e,pi.ri,illy in the Hoy. 
lake di'trict. His !ialf-timl/er de-ign-, an e.x.inqjle ot 
wliieli 1 - the (.'hi.ster Eiie St.ilion. are mueli aduiaed. The 
houses m the Chc-lei ( ui poi.it ion - Kou-ing .-elienie on the 
Buddicom e-tate aie I,, ing , n i-tcd from hi- de-ign-. 

Mr. Horace IJavie- LI.F. of ( lie-ter, iiiitc- : '' 'I'he death 
of .Jami's istrone i- a -cnoii- lo— to the -ni.ill circle of 
Chester arehiteets who have earn'd on a tradition. His 
work a- a -nideiit wa- hrilhant. and In- wanning two of the 
coveted [irize- of the piofe.— ion at the comineneeinent of 
his career g<ive the yironii-e, altei-w.ird- fnltilled, of success- 
ful and arti-tic work. His greatne-, wa- -howii in in- 
domestic work, m whir-h he had lilenih rl the training he was 
-o fortunate in liaving with tho-e two m.i-ters of dome-tic 
art, .Tohn Doughi- and Sir Erin -t Geor'ge. with his own 
iiinati- ability. To an an-hitect tile hoti-e- he Imilt yio— es- 
a charm which no other architect of In- time ha- given ns. 
Thev arc simple, iliieet in plan, with nook- and vLstas 
adding an effect to the interior so n.iive .and yet so natural ; 
his e.xteriors fitting the plan, well luas-ed ami [iroportioiied. 


with an infinite care to detail, and together all so homely 
with an air of comfort. A wonderful draughtsman, liis 
pride wa- in his finished work of brick and stone, and not 
in its presentation on paper. Those in his yirofession who 
were intimate with him will miss tliat kindly humour and 
lovable disposition, hurting none, giiing his help to all who 
wished it. Enobtnisiie and retiring in these days of ad- 
verti-emeiit he was a man whose untimely death leaves a 
blank and is a loss to all wiio eare for the ' Mi-tress Art'.’ 

The Marlburian lAfar Memorial. 

The Gompetitiou for the Marlborough (.'ollege M ar 
^Memorial ha.s been won bv Lieut. -Col. \\ . G. Xeic ton, 
JI.G. [-J-]- The (.'ompetition wa.s limited to Old 
^larlburians, aud the Memorial is to take the form 
of a Speech-room. The designs sent in were assessed 
by Mr. John AV. Simpson. President E.I.B.A.. and 
were on exhibition in the Institute Galleries. 9, 
Conduit Street, JV. during the past week. Col. 
Xewton. who is the .son of Jlr. Ernest Xewton, E.A , 
served in France from the beginning of the war and 
ro-e to the command of his battalion in 1918. Hi- 
is now working in paituer-liip with hi- father. 

Westminster Abbey. 

A Lecture oil M'eitmiiister Abbey — The Story of the 
Xatioii as euslmnc-d in the Abbey and its yionuments — ivil! 
I'C given by IMi'. Hurst .Seager [J’.l. a- one of the series of 
Illustrated Lectures aiTimged by the Bocal Colonial Insti- 
tute. on Weclne-day. 29th December, at 2 yi.m. The lecture 
will be gi\en in Edward VII. Room-. Xorthumlierlnnd 
Aveiui.-, and the Dean of IVc-stminster will pieside. The-e 
lectures .u'e u-ually free. I'lUt m this instance the Royal 
< 'i:ili.inial Institute are a.sking for -uhscriptions to it in aid of 
the Abljey B(-tor.nion Eiind. 

Cambridge University Press Announcement. 

Ill the preface to a si'cond edition of lii/'.iiniiiif "ml 
Airlu'^riihr. to he pubh-lied imiuediatcly liy 
the C.uiihiidge Enivei-ity Pn-ss. Sir Thomas .Tacksou 
ri Fev- to the many eliangi - whuh the buildings descrilied 
in the Work h.tve uivlergone in the li-t few years. How. 
for example, the cliiirehes of k.ilome.i are now re-tored to 
till ir oiigin.d rite, though tlm fiiie-t of them. .S. Denietihi-. 
lia- 'ol■'‘n d'-stroyefl In tire. Th.' new edit ion f out ah u -one 
fre-h illii-t rat ions, and the an tlioi'- drawing of St a . Sophia , 

F 'on-t.'iu inopli', i- now n pro'hice'l in eolour. 

Books Received. 

rl"' \rr r.t I \ In. k a.I'. < el'ij.n-ini .1 1 i.iS . rien ,.i ni. Vialiiru'tilMl 
Dr.iu'i.'.'-, t'.U'inm- .mil -k. ’■ 1" ' with ,| l’. t- H,.! -k. leti tty ninki 
n.'i 11 ' t| , .in .Xpl'i. ( i.it .. Ill li, IJ \ Jaiahi-lii .at I '] I I'hiiUjiil Xet. - 
I'l Viiii.rj.iai III J.eriii. m'ia i no ih.liiiii'.U .lourn.ah. 

I f't . 47-g'' I thill -r'f-i‘t, Wi -tTiiiii-t. r, s w 
Ju.iil'triil I i.ii-iiic vail l)i-..'ii"-i.iii er lii- nii'.iinitiL: l.-tnitv’S — -iiu h 
,i-'l'jwri i'hiraiiim .-tie. 1 -\a.iii-. I i.'i i liiiaii. la ei I lilitv -I'iM.'t'-. 
■ei.l It. hill'd l.ng naorin-a ,'ii.l ei.ii'tiii Tii.n [.iiriii.'-. Jlv M.irri- 
Kii'Aili- -nniitiriic .sup' r\ i'li.a Lt.aiii.'tr. u.dii]. ll.'.'.io, .Manlan.l. 
.I'lil 1 .iiii[. .11 ei.'li.'ii. .\hi l..tiii.i .N.'iv Ink iiii.i I.eit.I. ail'.', n.'t 

tit or.iv.-Fliil Ihihl -hiiiL.' 1 " , 1 1.1 . I. n. 110 . 1,1 -rr..r, L.C 4 j 

111" ( iiiiTth at Oiir Ltidv uf th.' Hiiti.lr.'.l iti I’.tr..-. lly H. If 

.Iiwfll, Jt O'. 1.1 1l.'.!;tlh-r an.l Ir.oi'U'ny -tii.hiit m .Iralutet'fme, 
.iii'i F. M llii'liii k, leriiitnlv i-r,ail Dir.'i lei ..i rhi' lliiti'h Si'lieiil .it 
Irh.'n,. I’libll-hoLnn hi'liiilt nlTlif Itw.uitlni' Fl.'-.'.ii. Ii liti.l Ftlhllcntiiiri 
Liiml. I'o Ihga. .lii.. net. M.i. iitllkiii ( .. , -t. .M.irriii'- Mrect. 
Let ill. in I 

Caiitnr J,. 1 riir. - i.i. In. r.a! hi li.i*' th.' Itioal s... 1 . 1 \ ..f \rr-) (.ii the .\r.:hi- 
tfcture a'i'l Jj. ojratii.ii ot It.jhcrl .lihiiii aa.i Sir .tohti So.ane, U.1. 
(L71--1-171. wall gi ilhi-tr.iti.iiia. lay \nhiii f. I'.ultuii, i''.S..\., 
I' It f r. .1. }'rl.'e gk. r.i/. .Si).'ittv 'll \rt-. .luhii Slr.t't, .-liiellihi ] 

I’rtipd-'oi nemoimr.n ol Xlnf't'‘'n 1 ity ( hiiri'hi’-. Itep.irt hy the Clerk of 
this i.fimiotl e'lauity Couaeil aiid tlu' Vrehite. t or llie Coiaicli lor ItlgO. 
i’rie.' 1'. (,</. 1'. .S. King .1 Son, Ltil., 'g-l. Oreat -iiiith .strut, S W.] 

.tnniial at the llrm-h Sehool .it Itii-'ni Xo.XXTIf I'lls-lo ill is. net 
[llaciaillan .v Ci'.. Lt(l,[ 
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ALLIKI) Six IKTIE.^ 

Northern Architectural Association : Extracts from 
Mr. Errington’s Presidential Address. 

TIicT'l' wi' a Time- — n*ir 5 -i) very Inns aso — lien a Pie^i- 
u-ni nusht have pre]ta!«.'(l the A'Kire>> tliat ie leqiuied of 
him at the <ipt-ninu uf a nev S‘-S'iou snone inontli^ in ad- 
vance et It' aetual deliveiy, vithniit any fear of its not 
beiiis i red up to date, ’riiins' eie s-nns smoothly. 

'Irnvlv, L)ud purely then, m ■^tnkins contract to the uii- 
-ettled rendition- at nre-^eiit pievailin-j. vLich makes it 
Lppear quite pu-'ible tiiat a uieat ch-ai of v hat i Lave pie- 
paied, thoLi-ih only a fev day-; ladoiL- its delivery, may be 
quite inappiopriate and out <jf date at the time when it 

ie.i(_he-> Vaiii e u> . . . 

Uii the f'umer <><.1 aiimi on wlu-.h I liad the })lea='Ure of 
iddie.-^'ins y"U, at the <qjt.ninu "f a new st'si^n, I directed 
vour attentnm tu the ^ubje^.t of “union*' — one of tlie 
'bjn.-t' f')i wlueh our A'^'iLiatnui was formed — and wirh- 
)Ut w'hioli ali 'uu' efforts to ■'tecr a straight course for the 
future wcll-beinci of our noble ]irofe<sion will be in vain. 
r ft'cl it my duty t, i pursue thi> line of thought still further. 
Jill to ut"2e its increasing importance tinder the new 
’ ' nditi'''ns whii h have arisen 

in our own local as^oontion what aie we doing [\\ to 
t ■'iter and encourage a go id tradition in this place. ( 2 ) to 
improve the educational fa^iliries ..f future architects, and 
iH) to get into clo’«er union with tim-e other Societies whose 
object’-' aie -jimilar to our own. and with some of wh'(.li we 
are allied '? We aie fortunate in iuiMiig a •.ontinuous iia- 
lition for U[>wa»ds ot '•ixty yu.irs. That is aiivatly e>tab. 
lulled, and ’:iuh [uiviRges and advantage.>< as we now 
|-o^.-e'■^ ire due to tir- ^tieiuiuus and ])ersi^tent etfoir;jnf 
'ho-e wlio have g-me hefoie. Our ]»ait or portion i- to 
take pndc 111 following tlio^e who liolped toforin the tnuli- 
Mi n in the pa^^ : to eo»itii'ue building it up. and *r. lUuin 
* dn :t «5 i-on't uu juogii 

The idea ot mol ting at -tatei! intervals for tlic pm pose 
f '^onduiting tl i' bu-ineii. uf nur Association, and for 
U’ telling to tin' Mwimu of Papci^ and A-Jdivsso^. i-; quite 
g-'-od ni It'* wiv. Iiut IT does not go far enough. We must 
hive more freouent C'ppoininitics of meeting tooetlici in 
n informal wav. more di^i u-sions. and moic blending 
*' - get h'T of all o'lr member-. ! n isniiK li as w e liave no hniir 
'■r I’o-'i 1 n-tion with r<gaid ti' the age ef our nieinhei-*. we 
htvo '’iiielv the mtldm^ of ->-!rHthing roallv gieat. where 
t ho'-t' of u> w ho ai e young .iiid ni tv * e im-xpoiieiu ed can 
ben“!it hv eomiug in elo-e i nnt .n " witli. and ity the e\pcii- 
-n- e ot, tiio-i’ who aia’ eldeily. and whore tliose of ns who 
TO ohi<‘rI\ may ]>eiuoit in a similar w i) hy again inM-iug 
'•hoiildri- i\ith \''ungo] men, ami hy roimluhing sonu’ of 
'he oiuhu-'i,’>m w Iiieh the ] ii ef "gatii e of y-aitii. It is hy 
'he iiio'-o fioqueiit im-etin'.’ fo'_;otht I' of oUT' youth and .ige 
tliat .iiir lioq.’s lio for tie- fiituie ; it )■ so many advan- 
tagt -j, t ho» r i- ill -=0 m ueh foi U'' ill 1 o loe ni. and w <• ran 
■>nlv .idvuii-e by t'’ving to iimh-i •'t ’ lo^ one another Py 
fo!h<wing this ( oiir>e wt' i in irieroi-e .ind ini])’’ove the 
tradition whi<li has been hamle'i down to ii«. Some ot 
'ur uu mhoi': liave already made a e(>nimeu<-eniont in this 
direetum. and it js lirprd T^mt it will le-ult in the fotmation 
■>f a club, whieh will eiialile onrroom^ te» be more freipioiitly 
us'^d than they liavc I'oen in tiiue'^ ]’a'^t. Our ordinary 
meetings lie u-'Ually on a WediUMlav ei’ening. and I would 
urge <111 al! of you the eultivati- n of a halut of ]>axing a 
visit to tho rooms on tliat evoiiiug wlionover possible, 
irlietlur t}eT(> i'i a formal iiu'eting or not. ju^t for a talk 
witb. nnvoiU' who may happen to ]>e about, a < n}> of tea. a 
h)ok at the building ]ui per", or t o s]H‘nd a h alf-hour ^>r more 
among tlie b<>o]:s c>f our Iilirarv. w lueh is oiu' of our \ allied 
u<)'!‘-'e.s^ion'^• Jim haps not suflieieiUly ajijirei fated. 

T have 'Iwelt a*^ ^eime hnigtli on tloX subjei t It seems 
*0 iii(‘ .-<> inip<»if.'nt and, in a way. T believi' it to be cdu- 
ational We miglit. (T course, eonnno our attention to 


tr^-iiig to teach people architecture — it it could be taught — 
but it would never do. The nature of our work is such 
that we have, the most of us, to k'^ep oui n-'ses as close as 
possible to a drawing-board and rivet our attention theie 
for the best part of ev-^TV day, each woiking on our own 
paitieular line and unawire of the advantages which 
might acerue from more frecjuent combination with our 
eonfreres, resulting in that streiigThening of the spirit of 
oourte-sy which is so essential to our welfare, that develop 
ment of the feehng that oui interests lie as members oi a 
noble prolession in com}>ining with others in work for the 
common weal, a matter of perhaps greater concern than 
nur own little affairs, however imjioitant they may be. 

An address, on such an occasion as tins, would be quite 
incomplete without more than a passing lefeience to the 
subject of architectural education. It i^ one of the things 
that matter, and I apprehend that inference will be made 
to the subject on such occasions as long a> our A-'^ociation 
e-jntinuc'i its existence. I have lead, with much iiiter''St 
the very excellent paper delivered by Mi . Paul ^Yalel house 
at the Royal Institute in February last on “ The Future of 
Aif hiteotural Fdneation.'* Mr. Waterhouse, as C'haiinian 
of the Royal Institute Boaid of Architectural Fducation. 
his special knowledge for dealing with this iniporrant sub- 
ject. and though he nude it jierfectly clear tint be wa?5 
speaking for himself only, his reinaiks were very much to 
rile point. I refer to the matter here bee luse I think that 
eveiy architect should not ouiv read this excellent dis- 
couise. but shouhl abo carefully lead and consider the 
di>cu<si'*-n whic-h followed the leading of the paper. I 
doubt whether any ot in. realise the imiHUtance and the 
effeot ol lecent developmriita in tlu'' matter, tlie effect of 
>iKii schools of architecture and cnic dv.-^ign as aie now in 
existence in London, Liveipool, Glasgow. imhester. 
Leeds, and S^ln^ffield Universities, tlie Arcliitcctiu il Asso- 
namn in London, and last, but nor least, the '•iliool 
iV'-ntly established at Cardiff, which is to einliody the best 
of rhe educational expenenci^ fiom those other schools. 
If it h id been jiossible for me to find ^he time I slunild bn ve 
••..n>idere*l it one of my duiies to visit these schools. As 
it 1-5. the only one ] am slightly familiar with is that at 
London University, where I found so much of interest, and 
wh'*ro Professor Richardson so laised my entliimiasiii that 
[ came away with delightful thoughts of the possibilities 
for tli*^ future of our noble art. At the luveijiool School 
almie. I understand tliat there are nearly one hurdred and 
Jifty student^, and the evMem e of its work alieady 
ajqieaungin in uiy directions. The President of ihe h’oaul 
of Education has recently jiaid a vi>jt to the Livenmi)! 
.''’'Aio.>b and in Ids addres.s t*i tlie s^iuhiit-^ lie mt iitioiied, 
in refej ring to the l'.a]iha/..ir<l grow th of i>ur mu thei ii towns 
and I itio--. tliat one of t^hc gieat objeU' "f the pies-.uit 
generation was to rebuild the X'urth of England, or the 
great**' o.irt *'f it. and. in otuiseq ueiice. he b>i>ked with very 
gr'^'it 1‘ope to tin* Tavt'rnon] Sch'iel nf Architerturo. M*' 
can h’ve no ijo-s-iblo ohieo'^ton to tliat. ami 1 would nieiely 
cxpr'-s« tho Imjic that when the Time rouu's foi tlu' rehuild- 
iling of the great towns in our own aiea — jms^ibly in some 
future generation — our Northern School of Arehitectiire 
will be m>t only established but be so tlonii'liing that the 
work may bo accomplished withtlio aid and bythe skill of 
our i»wn school. I wmiild reiniml vt'U tliat we aie jiledged 
toincrea-'C the facilities for architeetural edmuition in our 
own ilistrict. \Vc must work steadily in Gut iliTeetion. 
and I know of no object more w m t hy t-i he kej't c eiistantly 
in view. 

.\t the ojieiiing of hist ses-inn T ouilineil the p<isition 
w'ith regard to the r«'gi--trati*>n of :iicdi’t'‘ets Since that 
+ime thcie has b'*en an iuijiortaiit de\ olojiineiit. and the 
po<^iti<in with regard to this matter has ome again been 
ch.angu'd It is n*>t surprising tint tliei e w r.uld 1 e diffTult y 
in taking the matter uji where it was left in 1014. So 
mneh has hajipened since then, and it is verv doubtful 
whether the result of what rvas tlien contemplated would 
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iiave had the desired eti'ect oi consulidating the -whole pro- 
W'e have sudered so uuich in the thioiieli 

our hting di:^unitei that it is not suipii^'iug that one u.eie 
Luinbiried edurt should be niad( towaids a silitiue o± unit! 
i-atioiiof a]l existing bodies. ])ai tit ulaily&o ^eelngth^lt the 
tendency of recent times lia* been to im-ix-a^e, rathei than 
thin’iiish, the number ut sUch bodie't. Until leceiitly thoic 
likely to be affected by t niiij;uK«n'y iviisiratioii might be 
divided into thiee hca<K : (li ’^he Ib>\al Tn-titute. with 
the provincial societies m alliance with it : (2; The Society 
of Arc hitects : and i 3 ) the nnattacdn-d aiehitccT'« (those not 
belonging to either of the above'. Xow tln-ie ate two more 
irceutly-formed societies -\vho<e inrcie-'i'- will have To be 
eonsidered — The Soiiety of (Mtuial Aichitect^, and the 
Architects and Surveyji-?' A5•.■^l•^^■ants' Profc --lonal Union — 
so that you will ^ee hc'w coinnlex tiie matlei leally is and 
the great vaiiety of inteiC'-t> whnh wiU ha\e to be Safe- 
cuarded before theie i> anv t lugible re^ult. The iuithei 
history of tins deveio[)iiieuT hpefly a^ lollow* — In 
Harch last the Royal lustitute a]>proved ed the Council's 
pr')])Osal to piepaie and pie^'cat i'U the consideiaiion of 
the profes■^ion a aioie extended and c onipu h‘.n''i\e scheme 
thin that rovere! by the resolution- of 1014. and tl.e 
Coll u'ih.-j further pi oposal to aj'point a committee rejiiO' 
sentitive of the whole profe-sion to ]nc])aic -n> }• a scheme 
w’ls aUo approve,]. A- the iei)ie-( ntative t)f e.ui Ar-oeia- 
Tion I att-'^nled th** iirit me, -ring of tlii- committee on 
Jaly 20th at Conduit 'Street. Tr wa- a large and i»^-portaut 
gathering, with re]iie-entative> from ]u\ctic-il]y all the 
architectural b"die.- and of tlu'^e who aie un'‘ttarh--'d to anv 
profe.'sSional orcrani-ation. A h^iufthy di'CU--iop took 
place on the alrein^itive method- • i unihcati> n. ba-,e<l 
respectively on ab-or]»ti'‘n and fclcration, and eventually 
a sub'Ccminitlee wa- ajipointed to pivp.iiH alteinitive 
sehemes and -ubniit them to the Umlic.irion b''*mmittec. 
Tlie diificultie? to be •)vcr«‘'me will, no doubt, he man}' 
and the way may be long, hut w** mti-t concciiirate our 
attention on this niatt'u. -o that b\ *. oDibined a< ti'-n some- 
thin': may be ac" <1 ui-n h ‘mU be of hi-^img ])enefit 

not onlv to th./sr- ho -uC'C'd ii> l.iit i>* tliC puldi*- of tutuu- 
generations. That i-? th* f'-nild' f uine <7 the V'e 

are, most of u-. elderly cnoimh t-. ku"V. t},at wliat m-v. 
seems prjssible -if accompiphm* nt n n^t for the benefit of 
ourselves persomillv but f u tli''-'- who ai** fo come after 
Tbeie aie at present -rnlv tw - kind* <4 birldin-j voik 
•vhich neod enj:ai:e out atr. nn -n, .mCt they falh natnrdly. 
into one ch’ss or the '■ ch» !. d'h*' •' nc i- circu msr rib< d ami 

limited, and IS refoiud t< a- ’ Hou-incr." andtheoth'Um 
all-erubracin_', aTi<i i- dr--*'ii''cd '’[’iMuy Ruildine." 
With hon-im: J think we an* all i.imiliar: it ha- been 
written ab"Ut and t'ilke<l t>i»oiiT. d and sub-i- 

disrd, and if any of tin--*' tlnnc- n'.-d’ue hu’i-c-. 

Cither alone mi i n / . - mhin.t t n -ri. w " - li add now ]ia\ t -uch r, 

' f pletiun 'll them ,is w< 'iihl c» n-'wi dJ omi i. u-i-. im nfs fei 
' Jiie time tli e‘ one. It lit the f .>i t is i J at l''I -'-Hie 1 ( 11 ol 

otli'T t he Ill'll -e * a re -til I U'-t ' ' i v m ii' h in t vidt-m it 
i- < d lUiTt'-il T h 1 f t he lie* .] I- ■ • t. but 1 Ik- d iilh nit If- .m f 
.ils'-> veri' nn ijif-i I 'li* . .lud an in< n .i-i d ' v ihi --e ' om ei m d 
nut W'<r].ipf t'l’j-thi r ni rh-i^ }i 1 1 un-iii' -a- way b\ wl-u'li 
-'tn.ef loTic' t iiicil h till'-’! r hi <i ' i.iKpli-l" d That ilu 
jtr-rienf ' of ai ch-te. i id j>i .o h.i* l-i-f ii < ndy "v ( i y iiat Ti 
all V l)T ou*_'’ht to lit- 1 r on thi- '^’lb]l «■ t n -t ni.ttti » ,,f le'jif-T . 
not i-'-Lon’dinu onlv tie ir ou n ' * nefit but th'' b» nctiT w hn h 
uii rht h ive ro > i ued to tho ceii. T,.! pu^ilic and ff tho.-e w ho 
a re -in >no*,pd to refji e-ent T liej i int ^i e-1 In oni* » ii di-- 
tri'-t T ' oiild jioint to -‘\eiKl wif-km-wn .Tfhit»e(-. o» 
firm- '-f arehu*-'! t who hivt ov ry on.ditii ntn-n for eii- 
in vi'ik of rhi- rb.-i i iMion. m» n win, liave bfcn 

.ICI U 'toDD-rl hv DlCa D- of I bi'll bl! U'- .1 ud ^ ai,i fl ( Xpei li IH e 
To mi* r diilr of ;d! de-i-ripijon- .no] to -injeoiiid 

1 Ik rn . 1 ' t fie V .iri-f. who )i i vi* w on t he '•ojil' ]en» • of tho-( 
wli-. ate ( rri*_'efl ill til'- hiiilduiLi in'‘u-ti\. A\ho know bv 
, \ [>‘T len,.,. rite Vim! of lii ill-e-. w }li< |j O'- n ij Iji t ep jn c ich 

yi.iiTifiilir Ioi'tliT\. the manner of ]a-\inv them out and 


building them in the most economical way. -o as to obtain 
that air of distinction and honie-like ohar<u ter whu h is so 
•desirable. Vet these men art .seldom eonsiiltcd, and it ha- 
been customary in many of our town- and cities to set up 
large and co-tly housine siipervi-ed.. in .-omo ease-, 

by men who have not the neC'-*-a!y local kuowledee or ex- 
perience, and who^e experimciit , often very co-tly, hare 
to be borne **y the ibeady ovei-buideiud t.ixpayei and 
rateT>ayer. It i- very much to b*' desiied. and 1 fed it i- a 
mitter of the utmost inipoitance. tliat the se!vice^ uf 
aiehitevn-5 of d'-t-i ite and acknowledged abiliyc should be 
r.-qiiisitioneil for l^l^ woik b' foie it too late, aiitl it some 
metliod of eu-opei it«oii i ail be (h \ i-ed wheieby si-nie oi 
the w'Cii k e..ii be dono bv y'/unuci nu-n a* tine ^n i onjuiu - 
tion with those of Idulot and •_oe'it'-r experiem c it would 
not only councerwr the tendency to iruiiotcnv but would 
be productive ot that variety of rreatnunt and desiL^n v. hn I 
is so essential in larc^e schmnes. In tlii- cimnecticn I 
w'ouhl ur^'e that e\-i>erviee men should jeceivc stiecial 
consider ition wherever their skill and abiHty are snfiicienT 
to warrant their employment. Th’s method o^ co-o])eia- 
tion has been ailopted at Manchester, heed-, Rnsted. Bii- 
mingham, and eUew here, and 1 -huuld like to see i: aiven e 
trial in other hrue popuiou- c-eutic-. 

I mu-i al-o ic-tcr bnediy to the other class of building. 

Luxury ’* buildiru: i.- sornetLiug new. and I doubt if any 
of us heviid much about it until the X-»i*^'Sent year. All 
building which i- not housing is ‘’luxiiiy’' building of 
various grado*. or catogoiie-. an<l wherever tliC- erection ol 
these so-caih d " luxury ” building- aiipear- to be likely to 
cause delay to the housing schemes of any local authority, 
that authority has yjower to delay the construction of sucIj 
'* luxury ’* biiildimrs either wholly or partially, -ubject. 
however, to a]»peal to the tiibunal set uy> by the Ministiy 
of Health. \Ve are all familiar with the way in which 
these newly ai.qiured powers have been ]'Ut into operation 
We are a!.so familiar with the extreme difficulty of rinding 
anyone witli means euoush and to sjtaie for building of any 
soit under the yiresent condition-. Theiefore it i- not sui- 
I>n-inK that so many of u.s are tindimj it very difficult tf 
cmidoy ourselves ami our time advantacreously cn'iugli to 
meet tlic demand.- which arc now hi iiil^ made U]'on us. J 
\iew With vciy irieat eoni ern that then- yet aimtlier Bil! 
liist rc^-ently pie-eiUed to Tkirlianii nr wlinli i- to deal 
further wirh the r« -trii tmn- x>ri)liibitinu luxuiy " biiild- 
incf-, ami trivinu additional jmwci to Uo* ‘Mimstci of Healtli 
to take aftii'U in rcrtain ca-c- imT coviicd hy the cxi-tini: 
law, and T -inr erely Ik '}h- that ai eliitci. t- will r one f t n them • 
selves about the matti-r and -i c that tin jiowei- ])M'po-td 
to be acpnircd arc not sue li a- to further inii'cde the work 
of the buildjrvj: industry, in the welfaieof whirli fuc vcst« d 
our hope- fot tIk:* future. 

Theie aie (eit.iin thnui- whuli 1 con.-idei il t" be mv 
duly t" icfer t<'. ami I f^el that I would If remiss if I 
<»mitt(‘il to mentmu tlu' foimat]"ii nt the Am Jnteet.-' and 
Survcyoi.-' A--i-taut-' I’l "te-.-n iial I’nien. t},e luauguial 
mef-ting «.f uhnli wa- hi id at l.omluD in la-t yeai. 

a ml the f.‘( I 1 }'.! t till- Unii ui h-i - nev. bi .iiii he,- in our largt 
[If n \ im lal < eii t » f -. iiielii diiiL: X* w I a-1 h , maki - it de-ii abh 
lli:. t -I'lue fill! -id' 1 .11 li-n -hould be '_M\ ell t ( ' linpi o t ailt .1 
matter. T Ii.ia e h.ifi t hr pnvih '_;e .iml ]'lea-U ! e i *f rubll e-s- 
inir tin un mb' i- rd the lo( ,il br.im h nf tie' UdD'D, ami F 
think tlev .Hf aaan* id mv fpinii’U- with lec'-aid to the 
objett- whiih they }ia\e in view, -(mi (ieulail v id tho-e 
intcir-ts w hu h are com in* ui to t lieir Idiii m ami to i - ur own 
and kinflu-d A--o( i.ttii-n-, nanif'lv. the de-iie for tlie im- 
|>r»)vefl -tatu-. cth'-ienf V. and training rd the ])i'nfe--lon.i i 
a--i-tant. then repre-ent.i tion on profes-ional boflics, and 
the ciieiiui.cjement of a feejinc cd (•->. o par.i t n *n between the 
piartisinu .lU hite' t ami hi- a--i-taitt. For these we can 
ha\e m»tiiiiii; but piai-e ami .i de.-ue to a.--i-t in evfi\ 
]K)-- 5 ble way. Th* il con<fin about otluo' jaunts. namel\. 
aileijuate -.ilarie- .iml payment fc'i' overtime, tlie abolition 
of un!>ai(l a--i-l. lilts and imittei- 'd that eateuoiy. can 
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-atclv be It-tl ID tiiem^elve:;, \vitli the expression of a hope 
th-u'tiie L'liii'ii will alHay- bear in mind that its members 
belou_' te a professi m, the 'iieee»sfiil prattiee of which is 
eerv piei aiinii-. and the remuneration not always com- 
iiiei'i'-uiate with the 'hill and labour involved. 

The sub)e. t ot arehiteetural eompetitioiis is one Mliieli 
has lawiivt d a u'reat deal of attention in tunes past, and in 
this lonneitiou it should be Ij.une in mind that it was the 
uiisatisfactoi V eoiiditi'iiis of a > ‘Oiipetition for a proposed 
institute to be eie. ted at houtli Shields, lu IS.ay, which 
•ailed our A"omation into hi iiia. and it is only right anil 
(irop‘ r tliat wi should : outinue to eoneern ourselves tilth 
t his imp- u-t ant su bjeet. 1 liiimu t he [eist year we lia ve had 
i plethora of advertiseiiieut' iii tin- building papcis, an- 
il uincinLi subjects tor areliitei t iii al i oinpetitions, many 
bmng for monuments to eomniemorate those who gave 
their lives ill the war. These were iii so many cases followed 
by tile banning notices of the Royal Institute that it 
seemed as it the tune was not f.ir distant when the Royal 
Institute .Joeux.vL would have space fc'i little else. Your 
Gouiieil li.ive e'lveii the matter a gieat deal of consideration, 
feeling thit the proceedings wcie imt ' n!y undignified but 
weie ^lute uuwoithy of a gje.it ijioic'sion. Lhe short 
lustorv if these unf iji'tunate aHaii's is as folious; — Tin 
would'-b- e inipetitot rea.l' tlu- .i' i\ e; riseineiit, deposu.s hi- 
giiuKM iii guiimas. . 1 ' the ease may be. .snd receives i!" 
cm htii'’i' The proiii-iti-i' '■? rim couipctitiou are en- 
ijiiurag'r'i by t uc receipt of sii many 'jiiiiimis and by the 
issue of Si i' many sets of c nditi''ns. Then comes the 
R ival Institute b.inning notiee. . . . 

The umrt.iehed arehift t- go "ii their way— perh.ips 
lej'Ui'ing. The Royal Institute wouhl-be competitors sit 
rwiridling their rhumb', iit engage in some other p.istiine. 
iiiiri! the ne-xt Ci'mpetitiou is aniiinincecl, with hopes that 
the 0 m lin iU' miy .ilbu' them to '■oinpete. The result, 
ili'aiip iiiitnijiit for the piiiiuoters and everyb'tdy, ex- 
i .-ptiiig jijrli.iju tlu iiiiaftai’hed architects, who lind tliein- 
' dve- eiig.igiiig in a liiuue,! coiupetuiou, conliiied to their 
own el-i's. ami not in an iioe.’i competition, as they at lir.st 
i.-ximetod As a < 'iuuii il « e tlu’iight it aught be possible t.i 
stir up tlu R ival lu-tiruto ami try ami show Imw ndiculous 
the ur 1 ciii.iin'g- were bcjomiug. .ind f.irwarded the follow- 
ing rc'olutior..- : — 

1 ■ Wliether s.ime methcul could be devised where- 
Ijv ail Cirndifions ,,f oonipetithm f<’r luiblic worl s 
should he subnmted tii tb<‘ Royal Institute bcfoietlm 

eonipetition Wils .idvei li'i d. ' ^ 

2 ■'Tile adveiiis,inv.‘nt in o.K h c-asc t.i distinctly 
st'*te that the conditi'Ui.s liad been approved by the 
Ri.val In.stitute." 

■■ Th.at Hembers of the Kov.il Institute who 
aijjily f.-ir sneh couditiiins where tins approval does 
not lijipearin the ailvertisemeiit, should be deemeil to 
be guilty of nniu'ofe-sii'iial eiiiuhiet. 

Tim lej.lv fiiiin the ( '.uiipetinons Committee of the 
Ib'V.il Institute w.is not Ciiii'Kieied as very sati'fiutory 
L'iie Riiva! Institute eoiibl do notiung id' them.selves ; the;, 
w, re md the ..niv biulv eoiuenied. Tlie Soiicty of Aiehi- 
icets ami othei' Imdies .ue in seji.irate existenee. etc 
Som-t div. if iUid when th'"e bodies btCiUiie merue'l iiiulei 
one heui. It might bi’ juaitma'ile to e.uiy out s ime sm li 
s'lgg'.'stiiui. Wi'll, this w.is mit \erv ene.iiira.ging. The 

e,irr,isp mden.ie Is jiniileil in the i-sue of the Ibic .\1 Institute 

.Toi-itc \i„ d it-'l IMiri h dot',. ,iml but for the letter ot Jlr. 
M-.\ithiu Riitler, Seer.-t.uc of the Soernty »f .\iefiitec ts^ 
w lm h anpe ire'l m the f.. Rowing issue, the matti-r would. I 
sn|.p..s.-‘, hive been .allow cl ti. le't. Tli.it gentleman rc 
g irdi-il the res.ilntiiUis a.s embndvitig an important ((Ucstion 
of prini-iol's, e iRing foi imiiieiliate .action, au'I matle sug 
gesti.-uis as ti, how the (juestions might be solvecl at once 
instead of being fleferr‘'d to the fiitui'C. As it :s tie arc 
thankful fill- .small meiems. and we rc.id m a recent issue 
of the .rouRN- \r. tii.it a jiunt memi.raiidum has been drawn 
Uji for eireul.iti'ui throughout tin- country, its jiurpose 
h.'iiig to inform jirom-di'i'sid' competitions the coiii-sctliev 


must adopt if they wish to secure, without delay, the co- 
operation of those avho are be.st cjuali.herl to provide designs 
for the buildings they have in view. This is better than 
nothing, and the fact that the memorandum is signed, not 
only oil behalf of the Royal Institute, but aRoon behalf of 
the Soiiety of Architects is a veiy encouraging sign. . . . 

I clccsod my first address with a few woids on faith. 
With your permission, I should like to do so again — faith in 
the future of oiir noble ait. It is difheult of attainment : 

It has to be held tightly when it is attained, especially in 
tim'-s such as these through which we are now pa.ssing. I 
have ju't been leading the Address of the esteemed I’resi- 
ih'nt of lhe Royal Institute, deliveied ot the inaugural 
meeting. I sre faith running between the lines light 
through, and, as he rightly obseives. without faith then- 
can be no enthusiasm. The one is dependent on the othei. 
May we liave bntli ! 

The President R.I.B.A. at Birmingham. 

The Birmingh.im Architectural Association held its 
second general meeting at the ilidland Hotel. P.irminghain. 
on the 10th Xovemher. The President. Mr. II. T. Enck- 
land T'.’'. occupied thee hair, and 31 meinbeis were present. 
The meeting was preceded by a dinner in honour of Mi. 

• lohn W. Sinipson, President R.I.E.A.. who was the giiesr 
of the As'o-siation. 

Mr. Simpson said he had come to Birmingham to have an 
informal talk with Birmingham architects; he did not pro- 
pose to deliver any set address. He was anxious that a 
comiaclcship should exist among architects. There seemed 
to be a feeling that the London members of the R.I.B.A. 
were not sufficiently in touch with their provincial breth- 
leii : such a feeling was most undesirable, and one which 
ought to be removed. 

Mr. .Simpson went on to say that he wa.s here to cheer 
.irchitects up. The difficulties in the profession at the pre- 
.sent time were indeed great, but many architects weie 
doing well, and things generally were improving. There was 
no cause t.. become too depressed. 

If we plan our buildings well we are standing on the an- 
cient tiaditions, and our work remains and becomes classic, 
but the iiifciior work gradually dies out. just as it did ot old. 
If wc follow the spirit of the old masters we shall contribute 
to art ill the practice we all love, and have monuments to 
our credit that aio immortal. 

Mr. Simpson asked if any members present had any 
special grievances to bring up for discussion. He hoped 
they would treat him as a Parliamentary candidate and 
heckle him. 

Mr. H. T. Biu kland read an article which had appeared 
in the liiniti ii'ihini: Po^l. entitled " M’ork of tlie Ciiy Hous- 
ing Department.” being an extract of the annual report of 
tlie local Housing Director. 

Mr. Sinijison said he thought some of the statemi nts con- 
tained in the report should not be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged, and he thought the Biimingham Architectural As- 
sociation a must suital.lc body to take tlie matter up. The 
avciage fees to aielutects on housing schemes, he asserted, 
weie about 1’, per eeiit. Housing was a business in which 
the Issues w ere enormous, anil it w as apjiai eiitly not undei - 
stood hv Membeis of Pailiaraent. The cost of houses was 
vei'v great, and w e weie very much behind iii their elec tion, 
but the Ooveinniont would not faee the jiioblem sijuarcly. 
esjieei.iliy the nuestion of expenditure. If high rents were 
insisted iipon, the local authorities would have to l.car the 
brunt, and we should iiavc houses with sueli projiihitive 
rents that no w'orking man could afford to live in them. 
.“<,> 1111 ' of the freak methods introduced by the Jlinistrv ot 
Health Arehiteetural Dep.artment were not tending to ease 
matters in the question of houses. 

Mr. Biiekland. Mr. Bateman. Mr. Xicul. Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Maitin all made reference to the levolution that was 
taking place in coniieetion withthc purin of t'outrait. and 
expressed \ arious views on the subject. 
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Mr. Siiupst'-n wa> of oi>iniun that the action of the 
Builders' Federation in d.-noimcin^ the hithe.to agreed 
Form ot Contract was by iij meaii> an unmixed 
mibfoitune. C’ontiacts must be airieed hencetorth between 
builders and employers, and if the latter di^iegarded the 
advice oi their aii.hitectsm ^uch a matter, the architects 
would be free "f responsibility ainl mu^t adm.ni^ster the 
contract to the bo-^t of their ability 

Tn -• preiituinarv pro: o, 'dings at the meeting inciuded the 
de-patch of the foil jwinj: tel* cram to M. Louvet. President 
ot the Societe dcs Archittntes dipiomes, at Pari- : — Archi- 
tectes Anglais reiiuia a Biimincliani eiiviient salutations 
les plus oordial'cs a leurs eontiere- Frincais avec vceiix 
-incbres pour bonne sante de i'eimnent tne-ideiit Louvet. 
\'ive la Fidiiee I— Si.ML'i-uX. Ihe^ident ibival Institute: 
Bl'ckland. President Ibiminuhun Auhitectiual A--o.ia- 
lion." 


MINLTES. Ill, 

At the Third Ueneral hFeetina (Bii'ineS'i of the Se^riou 
I92)-21, held Monday, 29th Xovereher. 192i.', at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. John \V. ."iimpson. Prtsi'!.nt, in the ( tiair : 
2d Fellows (mcludin^ twelve meinheis of the Council). 19 
Assoentes (mcludma 4 rnenibe'' "f the ' ouncil). and e 
Licentiates — the Minutes of the Mtctiug held loth Novem- 
ber were taken as read, and signed a- com et. 

The Hon. Sieeretaiy foi/uallv aniiotiui e<! the de'^ease of 
the following meinbeiN smte the last meeting in jnne ; — 
•Josiah Conder. Mj.'OC/'d, ISTs. F.Jl',ir ls84. of Tokyo, 
•Tapaii ; .John Johnson, .4 soc-u/. 1 S 81 ; Henry Black- 
bourn. As^ocirit-; 1893 ; Arthui P.itrick Hector Pieice. 
J.ioc'rite 1997: Podiert .Smith Dods, A^scemti 1S91 ; 
Thomas William Aldwim kle. Filluii. IS.sT, and his son 
Thomas MTlson Aldwiuckle. A'>ij':i'tlt 1991 : Thomas Ben- 
nov Watson, F'-ll’ju 1684. R-AntJ Ftlloc: 1017 : Jolm 
iJixon Butler. FAh.ir I'juii ; I!,.!wii! Alfred Bn kard-, 

F'Uoii: lOiJij; .Tohn BtighuiioK Mio h<-ii-dVithci'. .Is'O- 
C’att 1884, Fellou' 1911. Past-President of the .Sheffield 
Society of Architects; F ■nipdi-n Vi'm Pi.itt. B-<oio///e 
1881, Fellov: 1888, Past-President of the Architectural 
Association; Temple Lushington Mo,., re. Ffllov llic.', 
Also of the following Licentiate - : — fames Kichaidson. 
Erlmund Buike. F, W. .Maitin. Koberr Aitlnu Paikin. 
Georye Angus Sutheiland, C\iil Hainilton Jlyei. JcJ.u 
Close Williams, .lohii Black Hictoi. .luhn He my Wall, 
•James Gorman, .J.inies Strong. 

On the motion of t he TL.i) .bc" let.uy. it \\ .i- B i.soi 1 1 ri 
that the i egret - ect r Ice I n - titiitc tor i In lo- - n I. ad sustamc d 
by the decease of these members Im entered on the Minutes 
of the Meeting, and that mess.rges of condolence b.c 
addressed to their nearest relatives 

The following ineinhei' .itteiidiiig foi the hist time -mi c 
their election were fcjimallc ac.limttcd r|,., Pie-iclcnt. — 
vis. : F'. Danby Smith, FAIotr, and A. i>. Biyce and T. O. 
Thirtle. .1.- -oc o//c - 

The tollou iiig < iuid'c! 1 tt s M eie eh-c ted by -how of hands 
under By-law 9 

As FELL()M'8 19) 

Greev: Thowcs Fki'k, p.A.S I f.-t 19113'- 

Arid th.' following Li entiate- who Ii.hI passed tin- 
i|iiihfving examin itior. 

Arnott : .Taoies .\lK-\axder, Ldnibuigh 
Boxd : WiLERii). Granth.im. 

Hewitt : Staxlev fFcomsox, Inverpjool. 

I-ORD ; Georcie Wit-frid. .8iidan. 

Slater : William Ford. Biirslmn. 

■Smith : Willia.m t harles Ci.iirianD, O.B K. 

Tii'jmsox : 14 -AVID, M.B F. 

Twi.'T : Wai-TEK Xoii-MAX, Bii iimiLdiam. 

A, ASSG' JAT'ES t5.7'. 

AsHTox ; -A-Riin-R. P..-V S.I. [S'. )997l, St .Anne''-oii-Sca 


B-aI-X . XTctor 1912j, Lc-ed-. 

Basks : William Artiilr [s. 1911], StaJoid. 

Battv : WiLLiA-M -Lr.xoI D, -M.C. I S 191u!. Le.ds. 
Bloomitllu . F'raxk FA-Xso-X [Sp.-ci'jl Dei Fium ,ii- 
ii'jt'l. -Sydney, A'.S.W. 

B'UXIFAt E : Cil.ARLEA FraXK[S 1 9 1 3 J, Pe t e I s llelll 
Braclw ELL ; AiiriirRoS. 199.:>]. Kmglil.-y. 

Burford ; .Jami-s|s. ItGr.j. 

BctTTERWGKfii : Harold, -V. .-L, [.S. 19171. Manclustei. 
Cable; Piofessor RoiiEi.r M'illia-M [s. 19991, Bombav. 
Campbell; Dexc ax Alexaxder [s'. 19iy[, Liverpool. 
Chanter: Hup ace Baymoxd ; S. lUux', 

Charlew'ood : Ceoroe Edw ard [.s. I'Jlo]. A'ewcast! -- 
ou-Tvne. 

CLAVrox ; Gerald Bupeki [S'. 1914], Blaikburn. 

< i:l rciiLEV • Frederick Ei;xEsr [.X, I'josj. 

Davies. Juiiv Perciv.al MTlkixs [.x. 1913], Bai-ln... 
India. 

Elstox . .Ta-mes ' S. lOlOj. 

Firth: .Toseph Perca' [•'• 19U4J. Wakehcld. 

• rF.iORi.F, • Bep.xard [.8. 1919], 

GisBA' : Brxest William tS'. 19U8j. Kuala Lumpur 

(fijssLixe. : Hu(. [ Folfy [s. 1919 g 

GP.EE.X-WELL : (.AFLII.L os, 19u7 ', Sv lin.y. X.s.lL. 

Hai.L'E ; HoR.ac t. \'jxei:xT [s, 1999' . Deity 
Hardy: Thos, Chas. [x, 191.7]. Ohio, U.S.A, 

Hic.os : Harold JoHX [.X' IHlUj, 

HooPEP. : ( HARLES OWEX [X, lOiicp. Cl'ina. 

I XL HAM : IV.ILTER [8. 1919 . Bc-A cGev. 

lOXF.S; IVtLLIAAI HaRIiI.D Will- tin II 

• fopLixc- : Alfred Bradshaav Boston [S'. 1919]. Hull. 
Keesin’o : Gordon Samuel [ x'. 1911]. Sydney. X S.IV, 
K.xoir • Arthur .Joiix (.8. lyiiyi. Biistol. 

McA'icoL: JuH-X. P.A..S,i [8. 1997]. Stui.kton-ou-Tee- 
May : Percy [.8. 190.7], 

MoRoAX; HLi.. 11 ToWXxEND [.X'. 109tl!. 

M'jSs • Dox AI.D .lOHX [.8. 1912]. 

Paiaifr: Arthur .Jamex r, 8 DU31. New Zeal uni. 

Pool St axi.ea' [.X. 19971 
Reav : XoEl Ac kfoyd [s 199ii]. 

Rickard; Staxley Xoelf i.x’^„,,„/ ]\ ar F m h, 

Svdney. X S.W, 

Rollo . R.orekt LlsIIeJs. I'llSI, 4beidecn. 

SaNDLRx. Tho.AIax .\nDR] \V I .8. 1919], SoUfllJiolt. 
S.ATCIILLL : Hi oh Gi.axville [.8. 1919J. 

.Seap.rook; Samui.l Broioiiton [.8, 19121. 

Skixn'f.r: Tiir.oiior.F .\p.tii urt f.x'. 199,8]. liii-tol, 

"X .At IT II : Wir LI AM .1 \MEx I .X I 92l I], G I a -go w . 

SvMixoTox Herbert .Axdr f.w 1 s’. 199, x], Xrri.oioug]., 
Thoaiax; .\Rri{rR PHti.ii- I x', ifili)]. Bndgind 
Thorpe Alexander's. 1919] 

L'x-W'irth ; Herald [s'. 19971. I’efeislield. 

X'lLNl'ERs- .||,HN Mv.'KIEjS. 1 929 |, (3 Ll - go w . 

Weicii: Hi.rpert .Vri h nm i d [ .8. 1999!. Huddii-lnld 
Wicks; H i.R II e,r r G r a h a m. .Me [.8 I 997 i, Bi'iiungh.' i> 
Wilis: Tp,i,xwrrii Lovj.iiim 1.8. 1919] 

WlxiioURXL: Goodaian llEoRoi;. I*..\.,8 [ [,8, 1917| 
Wood ( -El iL Walter [.s' 1993]. Cluisti Imrcli. X Z. 

■Sc'ift.iyx aiinonnc(.(l tl.at fh'- (.'oum-il }i id noim. 
ntted for ill ftion to the Feiio.A-liip the f.ieenti.iti.s win 
had pa-sc'd the l.lii.ilifying F xa miiiatioii and aaIiosc names 
Avere pufilislied m the .loi RX.At, toi the fith Xovember. 
j);.. 22-23. 

The Pie-.i'lerit lefeired to tlie motion wideli stoml in lii- 
naine ou tile Agenda— ai/. : th it eeit-un additional ]cro. 
A'i-ic'us'*' siiould fje einbodii.d as e-'entiai eon'lilnm- in tln- 
Rc gulation.s tor Architeutural Competitions - -and stated 
th.it sinef* t lic‘ i--ni' of t h'l notice - pa tier the Xoi ; In in .Archi- 
tect iiial ,-\s-<,( 1 it Ion had asl,( d for an ojijmi t unit v of uib- 
mitting to the I’oiincil icndain luinsidci .itions wlneli they 
regarded as of importance in relation to eompetitions, The 
President therefore proposed that the motion on the Papei 

* Chf-L {*ri>\ arc -pt out m riic notice oi rhp mcctiri'» publUic'd lu 
the .ThT'rn'.vl for tho 2i)rJi Xfivornbcr, p t''. 
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sliouia DC dttcned in ordti liiat tlie Cianpi titioii= Com 
mittce iniaiit Icain tlie vjoWs of tlie Alhfcd .'Cumenes and 
diboubi tlu- matter twtii tliem. 

Tlie j)i uJJo^^t'uu, flat 111 ” Leen ~ei ended liy 5!r. Heiliert 
W. ^\Tlle J-'.l, was tlieieupuii put to the ileeting and 
rallied unanimously. 

The Ihi'Klint proceeded te* the m xt item on tlie Agenda 
— vr/.. '■ Tin (Tiairmati, on behalt of tlic Council, to mote 
that the Uensed tieales of Fees payable to Aichitects and 
(,Uiantity >iiiveyoi‘s in connection nitli the State-aided 
HoUsinu .Schemes, as set out in the ilinistiy of Health's 
(ieueral Hou'inu Men oiandiim Xo. Itl, Ve incorpoiated in 
•lie ■ Seale of Frofessioual Charges ' in substitution fui the 
existing L la Use h." 

The I’resident stated that tlie negotiations which had 
taken jdace lj”tMeeu the Institute and the aliuistry of 
Health since Aiignsr lOl'.l had lesiiltedin a delinite agiee- 
iiieiit regarding fees, and that tli.s \i as tlie t iew of botli 
parties was conf rtned b}- the agreed scales having been em- 
bodied in the -Ministry's ileniorandum Xo. 31. That 
morning, hoevever, a letter had been received from the 
-Ministry stating that one or two questions of dilfictilty had 
aitsen recently vitlt regaiii to the Scale of Fee.s for Housing 
and .suggesting t! at representattves cd the Institute should 
discuss these que-tioiis Mith the Ministry before the .Scale 
Mas incorporated into the Professional hedulc. The 
President herefore suggested that it was not advisable to 
proceed with the motion that evening, but invited the 
views of the Meeting upon the point. 

The lettf-i from rlie Ministry of Health h.tving been read. 
Profess -11 S I), .-^dslieid [F.l suiqiorted tlie Piesidi-nt'' 
suggestion, urging that special consideration should be 
given to the question of fees tor superintending the carry- 
ing out of housing rhemes. 

Mr. .'Stdmgv Pe'ks. F.S.,-C. [f. i. h.iving at tlie Piesidont's 
'Uuue'tioii put to the ( li.iii the cj^uestioi' of whirh la- had 
given notue — viz.. " .Ate Hie Miiiistiy of Healtli bound by 
their Afeinorandum X a 31 and uiM they n tus, to s.iiietion 
the remuneration of -Arrbitr-i t' .iiid Qii.innty Siirveyois ,u 
a I iwer rate than that scale '• " — the Se' irt.iry lejiiied that 
he had wnttc-ii t“ the .Mini'tiy askine th.it qu-stion but l..id 
not yet received a icjily. 

The Me-tiiig expiv.sfd Its acquie.scence with the 
PiVsicb-nt's piu)h.sal that ins motion should staini ov>-! 
until Hie (Mufeieiiei aitli tlie Aliiiistrc had been lepoited 
upon. 

•An infoi mal diseiis-iou winch en.sued at the invitation ot 
the Piesidcnt broucht out tlie many sonoiis difiicultie.s 
cvhicb c'onfronted arehitoi t.s ulio c\ere engaged, or who by 
reason of tlieir sneci.il qua'illeiUions sought to be engaged, 
on the carrying out of tlie National Housing Selieuie. 
Members taking part in tlie discu,«sic.n iik hided Air. .'•tydiiey 
Perks [/’,], Profc.s.sor -Adsiimad [A’.], Mr. Herlieit.A. M'eleh 
[-1.1. Air. ('laphani hander [ f’. ]. Air. (C Leonard Elkineton 
[ 1.]. Air. Horace Ciibitt [-1.]. Air. K. Clamnuli [.1 ]. A!i. 
AVm. AA'iiodwaid [F.], Air. Fianeis Hoopei ji'.J, Air. T 
Taliesin Rees [F ]. Air. T Laaiviicc Hale [F.l and Air. 
.M oirice R. .\dains [ F.]. 

The President undertook that the Institute delegates to 
the eonfereiieo should be fiiliv in.stnietefl on the various 
points brought before the Aleeting that evening in order 
that they sliou! 1 be discus.sed with t he -Ministry 

The proceedings closed at 9.40 p.m. 


('OMFETITIONS. 

Llandudno War Memorial. 

-4s a result of correspondence between tlie Competi- 
tions Committi'e of the R.T.B.-V. and the promoters, 
the conditions of the above Competition are now in 
order, and there i.s no objection to 4[embers and 
Licentiate.s taking juirt. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 3rd January, 1921. 

-An election to Felloivship R.I.B.-A. of Licentiates who 
have passed the Qua!ifyin<g E.vamination will take place at 
the Business Meeting of 3rd January, 1921. The names 
and addresses of candidates (with the names of their 
pioposers) found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
for membeiship according to the Charter and By-laws, and 
recommended by them fcir election, are as follows : — 

-Adkivs : JOHX .Staxdfx, S Alontague Road. Richmond 
Hill. .Surrey. Proposed by W Gillbee Scott. Alauii' c 
B, -Adams, Heibert \A’. Wills. 

-Akvioue : .JOHX, Bridgegate, Iiviiie, .Scotland ; .Smith- 
lull, Irvine. Scotland. Proposed by John Watson, 
James Lockhead, and the Council. 

Baekek : Kooee Bradley, Town Hal!, Wolverhampton ; 
152 Compton Road, Wolverhamtcton. IToposed by 
Stephen Shaw and the Council. 

Blaix : Wilha.m Joux, 144 St. Vnieeiit Street. (Glasgow ; 
11 Lauderdale -Avenue, Newland-S, Glasgow. Proposed 
hy .Jedin Watson, AVm. B. Wliitie. and David Salmoiid. 
BecxtOX ; Fkkdekick Sepiijius, Electrical Fedeiatioii 
Otiiees, Hcilhuin. W.C. , 39 Twickenliam Road. Ted- 
dington. Proposed by C'. Stanle.v Peach. -John Clark- 
son, George Lethbridge. 

Gave : .Aylwix OsuciRN. “ Treyfoid.” Lett liwoitli. Fro- 
ptised by S. B. Rus.sell. Bairy Paiker. C"uneiiav AL 
Gnekmer. 

Chvkch : -Arthur H.arold. T.P,. Hi .'>nd IT Devon-hin 
Stiuare. Bishopsgatc. E.C,2: Inglenook, M'avertrce 
Road, Wo.idford, E. 18. Piopo.sc-d by Gcirge K. 
Withers. F'ranci.s J. .Stuidc. Sir Rekdmid Blomfield, 
R.A. 

Ceaxe : Lionel Fkaxcxs. 94 Cliiircli Street, Kensiiutoii. 
AV.8. Proposeil hy Sir Reaiu.ald Blomlield. R -A.. 
.Andrew X'. Prentice. Horace Farijuharsuu. 

Dx.niel: ThciMas Bkammall. Blackwall Yard. F.14 i 
Veiitiior. Cliisleliujst, Kent. Propo-ed by W. Courtc- 
n 1 V Le Alaitre, -A. K. Rieliardson, C. Lovett Gill. 
UolmaV: William Lldsiiam, Crescent Road, Winder- 
mere: Bleak House, AA’inilmnieie. Pioposed by 
W. H. Ward, Raymond I'nwiii, .A. X'. AV. Hodgson. 
Duiir.Ac'ii EE : -Alexander Percy, -A.ALl.C.E., F'.S.L. 
1.5 Xew Bridge .Street, l.udgate Ciuus, Fl.(' 4; liT 
Parliament Hill Altnsiuns, X’.AV..5. Proposed by 
Lieut. -Col. E J. Bridges, O.B.E , AI. E. Collins, 
E. Jeaflreson Jackson. 

Ditrst: Austin. ALA. (Cantab. 1, 3 Raymontl Buildings, 
tlriv’.s l.nn, W.C. ; Dent House. Bushey (Irove Road. 
Watford, Propo.seil by William -A. Pite, Edward 
Alaufe. Lcelio T. Aloore. 

F.ngli.'-u : Charles Williaxi, 3ti Aleoklenbuigh Square. 
AV-C. 1. Propose-'! by .Alfred AA'. S. Cro.-s. Sir Reginahl 
Bl'initield, K.-A , Sir Edwin Lutyens, R A. 

Ewex ; .AiiTiiuR John Cliu oiid, 24 Coleman Street. 
E.('.2. S (Tiaiupion Grove. Denmark Hill. S.!!.."', 
Priiposeil by I'Tederiok AATieeler, .A. E Ricliaidson. 
C. .Stanley Peach. 

Gale: Ernest .Sexyell. 1.5 Xew Bridge Street. Ft'.: 
1(11 Sutton Couit. Ciiiswiek. AA'.4. Projiosed by 
,‘4ir sAston AVebb. Iv.CAA'.O., F.R..A.. AA'. Howard Seth- 
Smith, Francis Hooper. 

Gaklick : PKAXers .loHX. 21 Lombard Street, E.C.3: 
40 AA'iinlsor Road, Church End. Finchley, X'.3. 
Proposed by E. Guy Dawber, H. .Alex. Polly, Henry 
Tanner. 

Gvskell: Peter, J.P.. -Albert Chambers, 11 Carr Lane, 
Hull. Intglcwood. Xewland Park, Hull. Proposed by 
Sir AA’. -Alfred Geldcr. L Kitchen. John Bilsoii. 
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UnvN'PY; SiMCEf., Jnr.. Central Biuldinas. Ulversi'in ; 
2 Richmond Terrace Uiveriton. Broposed l>y 
Stephen Shaw and the Council. 

Hai-L : Joseph Lockwood. Buhhe Works Department. 
Cape Town, S. Africa l'ropo>ed by Arthur H. Reid, 
Franklin K. Xendalh Joiin R.irkei. 

Hendeksok : H.arold Edc;af.. B.D.Bux so. Nairobi, 
Ivenva Colony, Biitieii Eret Alri‘*a Rioposed by 
Sydney D. Kiteon, Waltet H. Biieilet. uni the 
Council. 

Higkeit : Cecil Hor-Ace, Noitou. Letihuuitl-. Hert.-. 
Proposed by B.iiiy Parkei. H C. Lander, Raymond 
C. Unwin. 

Hultom : Edw.ard Gibbs, Holt, Norfolk. Pioj>o-ed by 
•James A. Swan, A. J. Healey, .Arthur Hariisun. 
Hol'sTok : .JoHX Alfred Taa lor. Office of Public Woiks, 
City Chamber.^, Glasgow; 35 Blythswond Drive, 
Glasgow Proposed by Win. B. Wtutie, Janies 
Lochhead, W S A. Gordon. 

HrxLEV : William Sherrix, II. C., Kuala Liunpui, 
Pedeiated Malay States. Proposed by C. G. Boiitchcr. 
Sj-cluey l^erks, Henry T. Goidon. 

•JcRDAX; JoHX, 12 Castle .Street. Edinburgh; 125.A 
Pimees Stieet, Edinbuigh. Proposed Ipv J imes B. 
Dunn, Sir A'ton Webb. K.C.X'.o., P.R .\., John 
Wilson. 

Jones: Huoh (.Iriffitit, 4Di Diuramruid Building. 
Corner Peel and St. Catherine. .Montreal, C’anacl = 
Proposed by Geo. A. Ross, Percy E. Nobbs, Philip J. 
Turner. 

Jones : Ronald Potter. M.A ( Dxon.). 7 Stone Buildings. 
LineolnCs Inn, W.C.2 ; 13 Homtoo Stieet. Kensing- 
ton. W.'S. Proposed by Sii Reginald BlomticTd, R.A.. 
F, M. Siinpson. Aith"r ■'tratton. 

Lonoden ; Reginald Thei.w all, York Chambers, Stoke- 
on-Trent ; High Barns. Ladyd lie, Leek. StarTs. 
Proposed by John P, Gsljorne, W. .Alex. Haivev. 
Henry T. S incly. 

Lunan : Thomas .Melville, 2o 9 >t. I'incent Street, 
Gla~goAv ; 40 Belmont G-inlens, Glasgow. I’rojiosed 
bv H. E. Clittoid. Jolin AVatson. J.imes Miller. 

Magc.,s : Leonard. Shire Hall. Nottingham: RidcUtle- 
on-Treiit, Nottingham. Proposed by H. Gatnlu m 
AVar'eins. Robert Fvan-. Eiric-t R. Smton. 

Malcolm . .Alexander Nt-eet. To Higli Street. Falkiik : 
-Arthuiden. Polmont. Snrhngsbiie. Piopioscd by 
Wra B. AA^hitie. .Alexander \. Paterson. .John Wut.-ion. 
Millar : Thomas .Andrew, (i BlythsAvood Sc|Uiue. Glas 
goAT : Dj KeAA’ Terrace, Kelvinsule, Glasgow. Pro- 
posed by John Keppie. James th'lei. Wni. JL Wliitic. 
Nicholls : William Henry, Coiistilinig .An hitect to tlie 
Government of ATidr,!-. .Madras, Jndi.i. Proposed 
bv Sir Edum L Luty -n-. I! A. .I.irnes Rupsoiiie 
.John Bcgg. 

■Norman ■ GeofFRLA'. N Clifford’s Tnn, Temp'c Bar. K (' ; 
.75 K' C'lPst in Sijiiai'e, S.W.l. Projiosed by .John Hunt. 
Henrv M. Fleti her, Henry W. Fmi h. 

Norton- Charlc- H ari;oL!i. 14 Berlfoul Roaa. WC I ; 

Ho!l\- Hill. Hamp-tea-1, N.W. Proposcil by 
S. D, .Aiishe id, Thomas F, Colb iil t, .lolm W Simji.oi;, 
Paterson: Geokoe Andreav. lb BlytlisAAood .'-'u ua i-c, 
Gi isgoAv : Terpci-ie, JJi Icnsbiiigh. Pioiio-iil Ija 
. rohn Kefipie. Ale xandc-r N Patei -on, Wiu. 1! AVlutic. 
Pi;arson: Lionel Goiit-rf.a', 2.s AVoburn I’lac, Rus.ell 
'bniu-e, W. C. . 2^ Church Rcor. Hampisti td. N AA'. 
Pri-i[i i-ecl bv F. AI H P- n v .Ad.un.-, 

Tiicodoip F\fc‘. 

Phipps: P.ai'l, B .A . 97 Jej myn btri ct. •- \\' | ; s B-uton 

(’Hire. (Jbel-ea, S W.3. Pir-; d b\ Sir Eduin 

Lutveii'. R.A.. H'-i'b it Bakci. (Isn.ibl P. .Aliini-. 
.P.iRTEi; : P>r';vA!:!) Artui R. Couri'v Biiildin'j-i, 147 ( oi- 

pior-ition Street. Birmingham : 22. H ■nd--Avorth AA'ood 
Jioad. Birmingham. Propioseil bv Herbert T. Buck- 
land, Rup rt slavagc, .Arthur Harrison. 


Preston: Akohicaid Frederick, 50 Aloorgate Stieet, 
J''.('.2. Sb AA’an-eii Road, l.evtnn, F.lO. Proposed 
bv James S. Gib-on, Alfred W. S. Cro-s, Geoice 
Jiubl.arcl. 

Sm Li. : .loiiN Sa\o\. 2b Gie.it Jame- Stieet. Jiedfoid 
lloAv. W.C.l. Ihoposir! by .A. Saxon Snell, Fduiu T 
Hall. II, IV-ri A Adam-. 

Spoor • ,S fANLEV .Mil i;s, 2l) ( 1 nar J lines Stieet, Bedtoid 
Roat, AA'.C.l : 49 (Jxfurd Alan-ion-, W 1 Propo-ed Jv 
A. Sa\on Snell, .bir Heniy Tanner, Brook Kitc-hin. 
.'Cteel; -.Iuhn, Roa'iI Bail (mg-, AI iin Stieet. AVishaAV : 
The I halet. AAdshaw. i’lopused liy James Lochlieail. 
Joh.n A\' itson. Da. \'iil Saliiioiid. 

Steavaki- : John, D' BlAtli-uuod Squaie, Gla-goAA , 
Huntingdon. Budge of Allan, N. B. Pioiiosecl by 
.Alexander N. Pateisoii. -folin Keppie. AVm. B. AA'hitie 
Stiei. : .John Edavard. M) Thi eadneeille Street, E.C. . 
■■ Tie-n It Ilian. " Down' Coiiit Roid. Piiiley, SuricA 
Proposed liA- George Hubbird. H. L'. beai les-AA'ood. 
F. T. W. Goldsmith. 

Savax : J AMES Henry. S Clitiiud's Inn, F c. : Greystead. 
-Ameisliam Common. Buck'. Proposed by .Alfred 
Co\. Edgar S. Underwood, Henry \V. Pinch. 
Tho-Mpson : -Albert John, c /u The Gaiiieii (.’ities Trust 
80 .Adileiley Street. Cape Tciaaii. S .Afin a. PioposC-cl 
by R lyiuond UiiAvin. Bariy Parker. Major Harrt 
Barnes. M. P. 

AA'eir : AATiliam May. 17 A'rtoria Street. AAA .strainstei . 
•S.AA', : 41 Hilltield Road. AA'e't Hampstead. N.AA'. 
Propo-erl by George Hubbard, AA'm. AA'ond-w.trcl. 
Gilbert H. Lovegrove. 

AA'illiams ; Richard -Iohn. Parkstile Chambers, Alarket 
Stieet. Kettering ; ” Ivel." Glebe Avenue. Ketteiing. 
Ptoposed IiA' J. -Alfiecl (.lotch, Sidnev F. Harn-, 
•f. AV. I'lsher. 

Witso.N- Ti'Ciaias Mili.avooIi, 4 Starile Inn. Holboiii. 
AA’.C.l : 4(i Hampstead Way. Goliler.s Green. N.AV.4. 
Prciposed by K. Guy DaAAbei. Harry T’edfein. .Arthiii 
Stiarton. 


THE FOURTH GENER.AL MEETING (ORDIN.ARY) 
of the Session 1020-21 aatII be held MONDAY. 13th DE- 
CEMBER. 1020. at 8 p.ui., for the following ]iurposes : — 

To read the .Alinutes of the General Meeting held 29th 
NoAoniber, 1920 ; formally to admit im-mbers attendint 
for the first time since their election : to announce the 
names of r.indidatccs recommended for udmi.ssion. 

To read a Paper on 

S.AR.ACENIC ARCHTTECTURE IN EGYPT ANT) 
PALESTINE. 

By AIartin S. Bhigos [/'.j. 


-An ENTRA-URDINARY GENERAL .AIEETING will 
Ik; held THURSDAY. Kith DECE.MBER. lOiO, at 8 p.in.. 
foi the reading of a Piiiier on 

THE l.AIPROVE-AIENT OF LON'DON : THE SLU.ALS 
OF INNER LONDON AND THE HOU.SING 
PROBLEAI. 

By' Tiioaias F. ( 'i iT.T.c i'tt. Pa-f President R.I.B.-A, 


^ Waiitpii thn p 1 li rk" Uiorouuhly tennihar with ami compt tent tf) chock 
a po-Atino 'V^rpin keyt liy the routractor' lor a lioiiMnu '^cIipoip near 
Lomloii. lA-iiPTAiC' iQi 11 pff'K rred '! ho appointruciit- will be teiiipor- 
arv oiilv. .iii'l tho -.ilano" pro]io-'Oil tire A)')G poi tiiininn tor tip* -omor 
co-tinc: ci» rk eirpl To t Jou mr the Taao jutiiois. — Aihin-.^ J5ox 
f; o Jjecrot.iry K.l.iJ. V., ’J, Curifimt '7troeT, \V' 

P.v.RTXKii'-Hip wariToii hv rtcontlA domohilibod oibccr. IhxpeneDced 
\rchitect and Mir\o\ or ; lo v oar" ^o no ral pr.ictico i in parrnership) hclore 
The war. — ildro"^ box ’2711 , c o ■^o(:^cfa^y II I 15. \ .. h, Conduit street, \V 




AMi’r'un' \! i.r 

:l:e Orig.na* Water-col'^ni DraWiiig ! > Jr.ine' S:!;arr '«>rnart A’ Rewti' — R T.B. \ C<*Utn cion. 


THE 1JB.HAEY AND ( '( )LLE(;TI()XS OF THE EOYAL INSTITUTE 

OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

By the Libraeiax. Rudolf Dirck.s. 

{(' nth II /[I'll iiiliii pilijC (iL) 

A" We have 'ven. ukk) of the aivliitect^. both Italian and French, of the Renaie-ancs- vi-it.-d Lhiiu.:- 
and made drawing' from the ancient buildings : but it is to Antoine Dcsgodetz that the eredit of the 
jiulilieaiiun of the ino't didaileil scale drawings of ancient Rome is due. In his Les Eilifirf.-< Anihitf s 
'/( Uiiinc. pnbli'hed in Paris in iwhtn the author was only twenty-nine), inaccurate a^ I’ir.nii 'iS 
and later observation' j'ro\ e<l many of the drawinu' tii lie, we h.i ve the ))recurs0r of the at ■ at archil ee- 
tiiral literatuni on cla."ic arOiitecture which in the following Century began to appear in F.ngland. d he 
laluMi'v cjipv of the tir't edition of liesgodetz's bool; ea.nio originally trom thc' library of dame' Muail 
V Athenian Stuart "i and eoutaiii' marginal notes and emend,, Oions in Fieiich in hi' h.nulwiiniig. 
Tie labr.irv .iPo eont.iiiis a folio volume in in.iiiU'Cript. consisting ot did p;>ge'. entitled the,' ■/•' 
' It hiti'flur, . ihdr jiiir M. Dr.-ijtiilcf:. AfiJiiii’i ti‘ tin l-m. being no doubt tlic leetnres which he d--li\ > 'a di 
S' Professor of the I'rench lloyal Academy of Andiitecture. a position which he occupied from ITPd to 
I7d^. The nianuscri[>t w.is presented lo Priite,"oi- I'on.ddson in 1si2 by 1\[. (iueiiejnu. ,i 1 1 luh 
architect of 'ome note in tlie eaily p.irl "1 the uiueteentli century. 

Wdiat I tesgoipei z did for Rome, a lati r Profe"or of the French Academy. .Inlien ] >a\ id i.e Roe. d.al 
lor (ireeee in his J.fs Iliin’c-ii ih’s hint'i d/oa a "/< .'g.' ih' hi (ii'cci'. [uibli'lied in Pans in 1 i.i^. And to 
eontiiiiie in the s.une line of iini''! igation of French re'e.irdi in regard to ancient arehirecinre, ii we 
t.ike ,i le,i}) of half a century we may thank Xel'on's victory ovi r the Trench fleet in Aboukir Ray. 
which 111 Id N.ipoleon and liis army pri.'om-rs in Fgy pi . for the splendid series of twenty- three volumes - 
Id volumes (if plates ,ind 1(1 volumes of text — 7.0 J >t sen j'ho''! ih’ I l.ijijpfc. puUished hy order ot the 
iiovernmenl. ISuii-lSO-j. the iV'Ult of ohserv.itiou and rese.uvh during the time that Xapoleon and 
ills iinuv Were detained m Fgvjit. It may hd\e lieeii in a spirit ot enuilatioii that hiler mdiicid J\iiig 
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Fi'OucTick William theFoiirtii of FrU'-ia to iu-trui-i L.-p-in- in Is4'2-4J lo unrlertako an cipially monii- 
iiifUtdl work on Egypt, TJ> >t'!ci)iulcr nus Aeijuplcn ■vnJ Acth lurn-'t! . pulili-hnl in IJcrlin hetwooii tlio 
yeart 1S49— -39. As I Lave already said, the King pre^eiiteil the In-titiitt- eonv. Tiie sphere of Ert-nch 
investigation vas extendedi hy h. h. Ca^sa' te Syria hy rhe j)uiilic,.hi)ri in 1741) of lii^ ]'oij<iiie pit 
tortsque de In lAidv . FnPAn!^ et Basst: Bnppte. whieh van 'ipgiL nn-med at a laC r period lo- 

'Ll- (fount de Vogue in hi' '■(/'•i, ( i rrn’i'. pnhli'in d in ] sp.',. jial Ly Elandiin and (fcnt". xii r. I’l i-rot 
..nd hliip'iez, and othtr authoie. 

Ihe Lihrary i' 't'Uvd evith ihe Iri-nr-h ivork' piibli'iieil during tlie niin tnntii le iitui\'. A' I 
nave cdready nieiitioneg,. one ot the lii't gilt' to the Librarysvae a -^ene' of tin- work' of I’eivier and 
rontaine. the architect' ino't typical oi thi 'tyle of the Eii-'t Empire. oanaaagMit, Ihmv! r a.nd Itatcel, 
L’exier. lianiee, bhateiy. Eevoil. (Aioiey. d lollet-lt-I tiic. iJerty, Pahietiv and inanv other dis- 
tingui'hed authoi' ate ,til lee.re'eiirtd. There ore inanv inba' ’oetwtmn I'reneh arciiitrci' .iinl author' 
and the luetitutr C'elleetiiji., iiit I shall contine inV'ilt lo ii.entioning one id h ia’l aioaiit' 'pokeii ot 
(Tarnier's pre'enra’'ion' . Liiia m connected with tdiarle' helix hlaiie Texie;. a wrui t familiar to 
ill 'tudents of tJie arehit' ctun of Ada Minor for hi' ardneological and architectural di'co\-eiie'. 
delineated in three tolic) volnnie' > lsd9-49i lAxt.i', piton d“ I'Anc d/oif lo'c, for tlie laibheution of vliicb, 
the Chamber of Debtitie' voted the aiim oi lOO.W''* francs. The ( 'hanibi.r aho [mndiled tuud' for the 
puidication in 1S42 -.j 2 of a lat-r work. L'Annemr lo d In two fohu volnnie<b 

Hie last work. Bij-.'n.fin, A''A' Ikditi't-. completed in collabtunrion with an Engli'h archill d and 
.:rchteolo,gist, E. P. Pullan. wae i utili'hed 'iiniiltaiieously in Engliah and, Tivnch in lsb4. ] luring hi' 
:o'~earche,s in the Etnt Texi-r ni, de a large number of drawing', indi ceillt cted .i great d. ,il of intonuatiou 
ihat ha> not been puhii'hnl. In HOT. the yea.r in wide!: Ii • rec-etveil tlie Poya! (iedd .VeiLil oi tl e 
lU'Titute. lie pie'eUTe 1 t^i rhe Lihntry much of thi' unpno.i'bed iiu.tti r. crintained in tn e hulkv tolm 
•eol limes of drawings, and two volumes of manuscript, i'uui 1 4 the \-ohiine' oi draving-i contain jilan', 
elevation', 'ectioii' and d-taih oi '■ancta Soplaa and'ethei mo'ipu' .in'l building' at Constantinople, 
ii^ Well b' draught^nian'' iicite'. geni.ral vieac'. either in \Vjt. r-coluur fir pencil, anil 'ketf In ' ol Turkii-li 
type', illu'trating tin- m.innei' and customs of the people, .irnl incident'. 'Uch a' a ni.in ^wallowing a 
'Word or a man being hang* d. The fittli \olunie of dr.iwin.' talte- m faitln r E.i't, to A.-^iatic Turkey, 
to Pef'ia and Me'Ojiotami . 'J'lm luanmcripfs coinpri'e mi'Celiaii' oin rn.itteigof which proh.ihly tlie 
niO'l iniporrant ale rim jiagi ■ ib vrued to (foU'tantinople ,iiid tindneological de'cripiioin of di'trict' in 
A'ia hlinor, Tlie drawing' ,,re known to mO'i autlionti ' eg tlm architecture ot ( oii'liintiijipde. 

W^ith Texier I 'hall turn trom French to Englieh hook', Out before doing so 1 'hoiild like to reiuind 
'taident-i of the 'cholarlv re-toralions by the anctens pc-' - h,ii)iii ire-^ of the iu'ench Academy at Tloine. 
wins, in collaboratitinwith disfiugui'hod arcluculogists. wei re'poii'ihle for tlm serie' of volumes dealing 
witli (llyiiiiiia, Epidaui'U' ,uid Pfu-gaiuo.m 

Will'll we turn to Ihiglaud, afti-r haadiig glanci'd at tb* ]iublicatione ot Italy aiifl I'd'.ince, we clo not 
at lii't linid the 'iiiji" ricliin.'S aiid abundance. Although tim ilenai'eance founrl it.' earlie't expres'ioii 
'u Italy, the movi iiiem no .loul.t exj)re"ed .1 uni\'er'al -i-int ot reaction, of gradual growth, wiiifdi 
foil' iwcd 1 he dill Idle Vg"-. Put the \ itulity of Italy w a - coni .igioii'. and hei- intlueiice 'Oi eiid rupiilh . 
,1 ftei' 1 1 n invention i >f ]irm: mg. partly hy the mean,' of prnu eil hook,', and part ly hy Pimli'li (r.iveliei--, 
ill It'll,)' and Iiahao .aiti-t' wlio c.ime to till' country lu :b.' sixleentli century. It iiuia . jmrlaifi', he 
,1 "Uioeil tint tile 1 11' I it 111 e Library cont a iim ii I'epu'e'eut.i 1 1 \ e collection fit Engli.'li aridiit i ct iii'.i i autlior': 
but. .m lij' been iiiilic.if. d. kmgli'h arcdiitect' .ind 'tubtent' were not entirely depemteni ujion iiat.ur 
.nithoi-a foi- their in- trurt ion. Tlm book' of It.iiian and ho ncii authors were r-.nl'licieiitiy t.miiliar eitiiei- 
in till origin.il oi' m » is u ml at ion. In Italy and France we li,i ce 'een that e.irly aiil horitati \ e worlm were 
IjV notable architect'. Thi' \va' not ipiite the 'aiim ca'e m Jhegland. It 1,' doubtful wlieflier .lohn Shiite 
w-m .111 architect. 1 mrhii >' waa a drpioiii.it .md many otla-r thing', and an .ircliil eel ratlu r bv .iccideiif 
th.in by df'ign ; Sir lleiiiy Wottoii w.m ,i lirilmb amb.i",idor at the court of N'enice ,iud the author 01 
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rill- ^ilira-r- '' aJ nirtitii uduin lu-iputiiicR caU'a." 'nU hr- \va-> nor an are!:iTia-t. " i'nr 1 

a.iii but d ttathei'er," 'did, " and di'[Mj',u' uf utlmr nieiiV >tuit'di iiiy ba't laliie ; -Jnliii Efflyti. tla- 
diai'i't. iva< r.-'iion-ildf. tor a Tran-'lation. nivipit " -^vithall the inarrow and vtu-v -ub-tanro ' (U l-’rbart do 
(_ LaiiibiayA Pura/ZJ*' di I'J i\li ifeciitr^. publi'liod in IbGd ' tlii' edition i- in ilit- Librar}' .and W in. ],i-y- 
ia)uni traualatt 1 Yincf-nzo ^camozziP 1 >i-il 'Jden delln Arclntf-ltiini L' nirt-r^nL' ITUOn but iioitbor ava> 
Su ai-fliiteft. The Libiary contuint a very rart- book, the tir-t and (Jiily edition itf. >n far .n i' kiiotvn. the 
ar- 1 book on arebitoeture y.nblished in Engli'li. iZ'/'e Fiist (tad C'lucjf < noaadi > o' ArAi d'-i litri-. by .b ihn 
libute, a foliei vultune vubli-'b-d in London in l-'iCid. Shiite .'^pt■nt t\\ or tin ee ye:ir' in Italy, and aeknov - 

edge? ill-- iioU'btedne" :-i A'itruviu-. 
'-'eilio.anil >erIioS pupil. tin- Lrench- 
nian Pbalauder ^vho laik-lislied an 
( ihtion a; Ahtruviu-tvith annotation' 
at Eonii.-. in 1.344. i'.-ri' in 1343. 
I.yoU' in 1.53’2, ,iny of which might 
hat';- been comulied by Slmte. It i? 
even within the I-i mn-l? 1 4 pO"ibihty 
that he inayha.v-' met Philander in 
Italy, but Serliowa' probably dead 
before the finii ol hi' vi'it. the date 
of which i-i uucu'tain. I reproduce 
on the screen the title yiage of thi' 
tery rare book, and one of the en- 
graving'. which 'Ugge't Teutonic 
rather than Latin intlut-nce. AA'e 
Itnow, therefore, to a certain extent, 
the Italian writer? with whom the 
tif't Lngli-;h author on architecture 
wa? familiar. But We are able to 
gather rnorr- complete information 
concerning the intiueiice of Italian 
and French literature from theworks 
belonging to the library of a greater 
man. Inigo .lone? ii'ited Jt<dy on 
t wo occasion'. The date of hia tir?r 
\i-^it i-^ not determim-d. bul it wa? 
before IbOd ; hv't.iti- in flu- intro- 

ritlc-!dg. I or iootj S'.iti' - r^r-t ami < liiei ( ironiin**- , i • • r i> 

.\r. !'■' itiii. r. ; !: i.B \ Colk-ctien ductlou to hi' Stiitir/ictKI J LCxfoi't’d 

tliat it wj' in hi' yi. linger years. 
Till time ot hi< 'econd visit i? determined by his marginal note' in the well-known cop\ of I'.illndiij 
lu W'orce'ter College bibr.iry. It was in tin- year' Itild and Ibl-l. Inigo .bnie' Wa? too gnat 
,i man to be ,i typical man. imt tin re is no I'f-a'Oii to .'iippo'O that the book.' in hi' library were 
exceptioUtil po'S( -siijn- im - ,1 cultivated aiid trai'tlled man of hi- tina . I hav e ah'iadv 'pokeii of 
ill' copv Ilf Serlm. wliicl. 1 ' now in the jiO"e.S'ion of the lu'titiile. 1 am indebted to ibe (:oiirte,'_\ 
ol Air. C. H. AA illdii'Oii. the librarian ot Worcester Colk-ge hibr.irv. O.xlord. tor .; li't ol books 
pre'el'ved ill that lil.irai v w Lien i-outaiii Imgo ■.bmesT autograjili. They includ-- the ICidl cop\ ol 
PiiHitdioAo wldch 1 ha\" already ri ferred itlu faliioU' cojiy with AIS. annof at loii' and dr,iwiiig' ; 

J )e rOrna ' p/’- c/nr /m/ie i/< /'.J )■c/l^/(■c/lOl . 1 3(iT edition; Aa-arisLe I it" dc init c.i < iTicaf i J’lttori . 
Sivltot'i I Archii'dti (Iloi'enCe. 15ll8j ; I. heandro Vlherti s / tc.scrdfmi/c di I iiHa Ititlm lAenice. l.iSts • 
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V. Scamozzi'' L'ldea della Architettura Unirenuh- lYeiiice. 1015) : Torellu Sarayiia L>e Orvune et 
Ainplituduu' Cirjlatis Vero)ice (Verona, 1540) : Hidoria della Cittd e Beqau di Xapoh 

'I voV.. Xa])le.s, 1001). Jk- Erbti.-, Prnedare Gesfis a Si.rfo Fan. J/a.r (Rome. 15SS), and Le Cose IMara- 
ruilose dell' Alma Cttfd di Fiuiita i Venice. 15SS! — tli'j la-t7iiauieJ containiiii: a scrap utVvritino which 
Mr. 1\ ilkiusui! U'crihe., to lime'. 



Rcpi-Diucr'il rroui a of Inigo lone'' s SKeich Boi»k.— >K 1 HA Coli, ction.l 


Iniso .rones was tlie author of only one pul)li>lied work. The Most )iotahle Antiquitij of Great Brdain , 
ruhinrhi called Alone-Heatj, on Salisbur)/ Plain. rcAored. which wa... not published until after his death 
by .lohii Webb. The Library coulaiiLS a copy of the 17;15 edition. In this remarkable treatise Inigo 
■lono.s arrives at the conclusion that " this antient and stupendous pile " was originally a Eonian 
temple, built after the T'uscan order. 

In the drawings of the Burlington-Pevonshiro collection we are brought into closer touch with 
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■Tones. There are ?-oine .'r-v.-iiTv or einlity drawiuejs, either l\v iiiin or reasonably aitribiitfil to liiin. The 
Library also contains a faC'imile eojiy of a sketch-book which. Tones used iu Italy during his second 
vi-it. in 1614. containina on the first page the iri'Cription " Eoma. — Altru dib tto che Imparar non 
trovio. — Liiao Tones 1614." The Duke of Devonshire was iv^pon-ilde iVir the tac-iniile of which only 
KHJ copies were produc il iti Isfid. The Institute copy was presented by th^ Duke to r>ecinius Burton 
in 1836. The sketche". with otie exception, aiv entirely devoted to fiaure and aiiatninical studies and 
are drawn with Jones's characteri-tic freedom. We have aLo mo-t of the i.'iiginal drawings which 
Henry Fliftcroft made for W in. Kent’s Demins oj Duio Jonts. puldished af the expeme of l.ortl 
Burlington in 1727,. a volume vehich aLo includes designs by Kent and I.ordt Bui linnton. 

Sir Balthazar (.lerbier'- two book- — A Brief Discoiirsi ciinrerni/ri fnt^ T/o-f t'/oef I’riniinh^ of 
Magnificent BuUAIncii Aijfrl) and Counsel and Adcice to aV Builders ItiTb, — tliiow 'Oiue light on the 
practice of architecture in the time of Sir Christopher Wren — little duodiecnno solunie' svhich 
contain almost a.- many paces of dedication as there are of text. In the s^^-oud book I base 
mentioned there are no L— than forty- — the first addre-sed to " Tlie i mer-n Alother " .ual the ki-t to 
■■ The Courteous Deader.” Een Consticli Doeck van de viif Columnoi cun ArAnJ- ■.in ri . by Hans BloeU]. 
fo. Amsterdam. 1598 'the plates were reproduced in an English version in l66fc. somi - intcri 't 

on accoimt of association, becaU'e it was discovered above the ceiling j’oi't' in an attic at Wottou 
House, the family seat tu the Evelyns — it was at Wottem where John Fa elyn wa- born and buritd. 
While speaking of these rare early editions I .should like to mention two wLdcli. although not bearing 
on architecture, are not v.-ithout architectural intere,st ; tliese are William Lainljardi-.-’- Peru nil idation 
of Kent, the earliest of county histories, and John ptow's Survey of London, of which the Ijil.irary 
enntains, respectively, she pwO and 1603 editions. 

In the latter half of th- seventeenth century DugdaL ]iublished his Mouri.ylron Au'ili'.nniim (1655j, 
containing Hollar's engr.ivings, and David I.ogg’an his i ngr.iviirgs contain' d in Oxonin Ilhntrata (1675; 
and Ccuiialraita llhietrotu It'iiG— 1670; Ihoth copie- tu'e in th*- I.ibrarvy. Thi 'e books are not only 
intere.sting a- records or for th'-ir engraving' : but al'O b, caU'i- they A's-re tlie precursors of the con- 
siderable voiumi- of iilu'trated literature on our national liuilding- whicli ai'jie.ned in the following 
century and later, .luu which i' continually being adih'l t". Early in the eighiei nth century ('no's; 
we have Kuyff and Kii''' siews of great country se.its, ^ud the Library al'Ci contaiiis .lanies Beeverell's 
Les Delices de la Orunde liriAoune et de Llrlande, jaiLlished m diiodi-cinio at Eevden m (.'ight volumes, 
containing 241 plate-, e.' ’Vfl! as later works of a .similar cli.iracuer 'Uch a' Britt(.n and Bray ley's Hr duties 
of Emilaud and Bales ISOl- 18. and iNb.'file'.s iSohlenuii and Ctnllenien s Lionels of Cn-ut iSrdinn 
1S24-9. etc. 

'We have nunwroU' 'Ueh work', usuallv remarkahl' tor their engras ing -. ih-aiiiig iu a pictiires'iue 
fa'hion with the hnihiings fif otlier countries, of which an excellent ex iiiijdi' i' .I.ic'juis I,e liny'' 
Castella et Preeforia Soldunn JJrahunlue, a folio solunie [mhlislie.l ,u Aiii'terdiiin in 1696, with 
engravings by Weuce-!aU' Hollar. Adam Derelle, h'ranz Ertinger. Jacohu' Tl.irri wyn .md otlier notable 
engravers of the '■ veiite-euth ce-jitury. 

The Institute i- imlr ht'-il to Mr. Laurence A\ eaver i' now Pir l.awreiici- Wea \ '-i', loi i wo interesting 
contributions to the coll* ctiou, — the interleaved heirloom copy of I hs- /'«/■• a /'///e. which o niniiied in the 
pos-.,ession of Pir ( hi’i'topher Wrejj s family until 1911. wln-u it. was purch.i'ed by gi ui'ioiis griuip of 
subscribers from .Mr-. I’igot l.'itice- dead, the last .-urvie in,g direct de-.fendant o; W ren : and for a copy 
of the third edition rii Elyot'' llu: Hoke named The (fun rnour, the 1516 and third editioji. which bears 
on the title page the aiitogj-aplis of (.'hristupher WTen. 1 t-au of WimLoi-. >ir i 'lui'toplii r 7Vren's father, 
and of Sir (.'liristopher W o-n hiniself. The interleaved cgiy of the 1‘arental ni cuiitaiii' ii large nujiiher 
of inserted engraadngs. n, addition to the ten engraving' publi'hed in the origin, d edition, as well as 
numerous letter' and documem s iji manu.script, and a few (.iriginal drawing' which shu^v W ri-ii's interest 
11 phvsif.al and natiii..! 'ci'-ne.-. I give on the screen rlie copy of an original letter in tlie Parentalia 
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li\- W fi-ii Til hi' 'Oil. who wii' tr.ivcriiirT fibrojd :it the thne — :< iJitliei'Iy. !_r(i,-ipY letter. 
Fiiili pfiiil. ntl y lit tlii‘ [‘‘irriihjl.'i thf I'l-titiitL- pu^-e-'t- another original letter of ^\hv!l. dated 
I't ] »eci inl.er ITlii. <i(iilre-..ed to Air. V.inl irnedi -'later >ir .lohn A’anbriiedi'. tvho at the time tva^ one 
of the ( 'o!iniii'~ii lUi I' of ( ireeinvieh Hu'jiital. lu thi' letter Wren accouut-- for hi-^ intii-atteiidaiiCe 

0 ,1 111. I tiiie ot the roiiioii'~ioi\ .md inake- '-neye-tion- teith regard to matter.' oonuected tvith the 

1 ho I lit al. 1 h. 1 e 1 ' al'O ill the Iii'lit ill e .1 di'.nvine i.f a. 'ectioii of the dome of Idreeuwich Hu'] lital. which 

i‘rofe^..Ol- ] loU.tl'i'Oll atlVlhltted to AA'rell. 

The ei._dite.-ot ]i ei'Ui I try wa' pi. "lihc i> tile publication of architectural hook-, and. 'o far a' L'Lt"ic 
ai el 11 Teen it. - 1' Cl iiieerii. .1. t h.-y icei • ile'i;_njed on a 'cale .ind wiitten with the authority of independent 
r. ' arch tla.t littli. rto had 1.. . n unknown in Kneh'h architectural literature. In regard r.i nati.jrad 
,ii cliir.-cture rli. re i^ tie- \ itruviu' IhitannicU'- of t’olin lamidteU. and thO'-e who followed him in thie 
w. irk. — \\ I 'I lit. ail'd ( ij 11 . Ion, hr. llichard'iin ami P. J-’. llokiu'On. — -with scale d.rawiny,' of plam. 'ectii..!.' 
.ludi I'levatiiiM'. t,d,,;in-_i tile jdace of jiictui'i -njiie er topographical vieW''. Battye LaiigleyV numerou' 
i.o..k'. prni.alil;. tin- mo't c.in'ult.-d oi their tim.n lelong to neither or thc'e categori.?'. ...iid v.ei-e 
mi'l.-adiiig in m ,ny r.-'pect'. Tijer.. ar.- aho a jiumher of hook' by archit'-cts illuitrating their own 
il.-'igti' oi ivliicli llav.hid' I'l.umh'ii Ai\ltihdtirf i' a t-A'pe'l. intere-ifine eXj)re~iion>. for tlie niO't 
I'.irt ot Tte- 'tyl.,- ot the latt"i h.tlf of the ■•iediteenth c.-utury. The pnlihca.fii.n-r of chn'ic v-urk veiv 
largely .lit. r. i tie- int!u-nee or tie Society ot 1 'iletr.aiti. The Society wO' I'oumle.l in ITdT hy ” 'onie 
< lentlem.-n who I 1 .. 1 I ti\i\ ell. d in Italy, de'irom of encouraging at Iwim: a taate fur tho>e object' which 
h ,d conti-iliuTed 'O nitidi to their plea'iire abroad." The tif't book pnV.Ii'hed umier the au'pice' of the 
^ocii-tv w.i' til. Itt't voluiii. oi Tins Attiiquitt'.s of lonn.i in 1709, which decelooed into four tolunie' 
iiing t ill' ,;nd the 'Ueceedmg Century ; l.iter work' Were The Unedited A ntaindies of Attiva 1 It^dS .. and 
I'l uro'. '' I ti iiin I'f thf- ibn/tci/dt.' of Alhrman Anlitti'Cturt ilS-jJ -. It 'h(,iuld. howevi-r. he 
rMneinh. I'l-d that iirior to the pulilicatiim 01 the Ionian AnUqi(iti'’s three rneinlier' of the Society had 
dready piihli'hed imltpeudeiuly ment important work' : llohert Woodb Uuin^ of Ptilnnjra of which 
■V. Imvi- the origin.il drawing', no doul.t the work of .1. ]!. ]■! irra. who accompanied AA'ood to tin Fai't 
a' hi' dr.iughi 'Uiau) in 17.')d and Itutnx oj Baallnc in 17d7. and the first \ olunie of Stuart and Pev.-tt’' 
A'atijiiJn- of A1h',.< in 17fi2. In Ihld the ^ocieTy of Ihlett.inti pre'ented to the Iii'titut.' a mT .u 
imi.nbli'la-il pL'ti 3 eiigra\ ed between It'd'! ami 1S4() ;ind many original drawings made hv the nn-mi.i-r' 
ot the >e.-niid lotji.iii Mi"ion 'eiit out hy tin ^ociety in 1^11. The nlati ' weia. .'Uh'eiiUeiTlly puhli'lu d 
1- 1 a lolio \ olum.' 11 In lei tin- edii 1 if'hip 1 1 ] I’roie". if Letha h.v. and form A oh A . of the A ntnjn !Ui •• i / 
loiiiiin '.'I'll''. Tin- eoili rtion [.ri'enTed hy the Societ.v al'O includi..s earlier drawings made hy .biiiie' 
^la.irt and oth.-r' foi- the ^ociety'~ jiubhcal ions which 1 ha\c mentiuiieii. In the- con^idei'ation of thi‘ 
piihlicatioi!' ot th. eielite.-nih ceiitui-y tin- iiiriiieuee of Lm-d Burlington — Bichard Boyle, the third Ear! 
o* Biirlingtom to whom I ha\ e 'H olti n r.-li rred. 'hould al'O he laketi into account. Tie hrought heoni 
1 1 'oiii It al\’ 1 o iimh't I a ki ! he I l aii'lat ii ni' of Alheil i and I’.tlladio. and. rcali'iiig from PaliadioE de'Cii]i- 
I ion of .\in-ienr Home t h.it In- had niaile dia wiipg' of tlie cla'-iic huilding'. wi-itt to Italv on a vovag.- of 
di'CiA ere. and not only toiind tin- dt.iwmg'i o* the iloman Baths, hut aPo drawing' of Palladio'' 
owii liiulilitig'. wliicli he hroiighl h.ick to hnglaiid. and which now form part of the Bnrliiigt.in-1 b-ei .n- 
'hii'e eollieiion. 1 lia\'e a.h'eadv referred lo J.onl Burlington';' jtuiilicatiou of a 'election ot the 
drawing' of the lioinati llatli'. 

Anulln-r iiitere'ting jio->'e"ion ol the period are the lectures, in manU'cript. delivered at the 
lloyal Acadei'iv in 17tit' hy Thoiiia' >audby. tin. hi>t Profea'or of Arcbitecture of that Imtitutioji. 

The name ot W illey Bex ele_\ i.' not jii-rliap' so Ltmiliar to etudeiit' a' the other namee 1 hiiM* 
lii.-iitiiun-il. .litln.iigh In- xx'as a m.in of jeirti and edited the third volume ot Iltc Antain Itie-s: of.ltin ns 
■ J 7'.tl). ill which lie ie[.he' with 'uiiie bil t eriic'S to criticisms of Clrcek Architecture which Sir AVilliaiii 
( 'hamliei-' laid writt en in hi' work on t'lx il Architecture. 'J'he Library po"e>'c.s Bex eley'' mauu'ciipt 
not I-' and ciii iei'iii' on t he .irchit.ect lire of Italy, including tlii' cities or toxxii' of Bomm kloreiice. Alii, 01 . 
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\V-runa cUul Pi^a. and a dna-v nt a tour in (Ti-i-ect- anil l-lcrypt, whirhar he accunipauii d sii Pdehard 
\\ nrslfV a> lii> dra ugiit'Ui.iu and arcliiti'ct. Ho wa-. abroad during tin- vtar-- ITs.j lor 17S4i-178!b 
111 till- t'ulloYs'iua centurv wr- bawthi:- diario^ leontained in lb iioc-ket-boidt'i oi .i. L. \\ ulf.*. wlio accom- 
iMiiit'd sir Charli-' Barrv to italv and Sicily in 1S20. ooutaiidng carctul dc'criptinn- ot tin- lmilding> 
T-i-ti on the way, and nuiii“i'iiii' delicate ^ketchee. made eithr-r by a i[Uill pen ithe [leii 'till reniaii's in 
oue of tile boidc' I or in pi ncil. W e aUu have later the diary oi sir bharb-' Harry, containiiig note-: and 
puick pencil -ketche- of a lihiue hohd_ay taken in the aiituniii Oi ls4-2. depicting the llhine fa'ile- and 
detail- of building- at Xuieuibi-rgf and othei place-, 'ihe origunal mann-cript of tivvilr’- /-.'ai //'•/o/aedm 
or Arclittectu re (lS4‘2, ha- a!-o n ceiitly been added to the Librarv. 

Before leaving the-e original inaniucripr-. I -hould like to refer tor a nionieiit to another type 
of document, of coneidera.ble hi-tuiic inteiv-t. Tide con-i^te ol wiriou- booke of account- connected 
■with (Treeiiwich Hoipital, the Hor-e (fuard- and Soraer-et Hoii-e, The olde-t of the-e. relating to 
Greenwich Hospital, incluile the be>nrract Prices fur Building tiie Hu-pital and other documents 
ithere are thirty aitogeth.-! a'-ociated with it- erection m Ifihtb 
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iht'i’'* art' j[~<) tlid't' ut accounts, ilc'-cnlMal Ijv Wyatt PaoAvorth -i" ” Manuscript 

Ledgi'-r- " connecti'fl with tin luiildiiig of the Hor-e (fiiard- (liegun in 17”>()| and Somerset House 
'177()i which ai'e in-tiiictive a- to tlif cout-e of erection of tlie.-c building-, the method of carrying 
oil the work-, tile pric. - paiil for work- done by mea-ure and ealue,” and tlie name.- of the trades- 
pi opb- einidoyed, coi eriiig the perioil from 177t> to 17h-7. They contain not only the account- of the 
ni<i,'on, bricklayer-, etc., but al-o of the arti-ts, Sir do-lnia Pieynolds, Cipiiani. Sir Jleiijamin West 
and other-- which rec d! tlie fact that in the early day- of the Boyal Acadeinv it wa- liou-ed at 
soiui-r.-et Hoii-e. 

'Idle piihlicafiou of till earl\ volume- of the Socli ty ol BiletJaiiti which 1 lia\ e aire.iih mentioned 
pi .-ri-ihd the 111 o-('l<i',-ie re \ j \ al ill I'higland, uiid iudicati d the direct ion to whicli arc! ill eel ural thought 
Wa- tuniing. \\ e ha\ e, amoug-t other original dr.iwuigs of tin- period, a water-colour dr.iwiiig 
ot one ot the mo't celebrated hiiildiug-. St. George - Hall. Lili-rpool. Ia' the architect, H. L. Elmes. 
which 1 rejifoduce on the ,-creeii, Althoiigli there was .in architectural hre.ik in the clas.-ic revival. 
It - iiitiueiiee wa - ne\-er wholly di>-ipatcd : the tradition wa - continued in the cla— ic -t udle- of Cockerell, 
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LV niifthorii.- and l‘i‘iiro>e. and by arcliitfet.' ami urclutoloLri^t' in Eni^laiid, Germany and France, 
drotf.-j'or I'licliard^oii in his ilonumvntal ( Arckdecturi' in Great Britain dunnij the Ehjhtcenth and 

\ intteenth Ci'iitnries hu' ([luckened inti-rt-'-t in the architectin-al work of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century and iir~t lialf of the nineteenth. 

Aa till' hi'titnte wa^ tuunded at tin' time when the (Tuthic revival wa,' in the air. it would be 
-arjjri.-iny if the Library were not fully ee[uipped with the literature that preceded and grew with the 
rnovi-ment . Britton's A n-lutei turat .-1 ntiijUifus of (treat Bi da in. and his Cathedral Antiquities, of Enrjland. 

inkle'' book' of Cathedral', both in England and France, the various Ijuoks. on niedittval art and 
jrnainnit by Augustus Charle' I’ugin ami his 'On Augu.'tU' ^^’elby Pugin, the illustrations published 
eonteiiqioraneoU'ly by the Brandons, and by .1. K. Colling. Turner and Parker'' TJonie.itiv Anhitedure 
■ if the Midilli .d(/es.and liinlnum dohhmA Anahisi-i of the Ancient Duniestic Archdeciurt in G-reut 
Brdui'n.tlie tii't nisiririiinatiiiiiHidoriiof Gothic ArehikdurehyT . M.Piiekman — first puldishedin LSI 7 , 
and followed and improved by numerous 'ubsequent editions — and the books of Bloxain. Parker. Paley 
<ind Sharpt' are the principal works which go to make up the early literature of Gothic architecture. The 
collection includes many original drawings of the.se. including some examples of the work of Augustus 
Wei by Pugin.aiid a complete set of the original drawings v Inch J. K. Colling made for his Goth icDeta iU 
and Gof/m Ornnnienis. ^sijjce Air. Townsend read his Paper on the Institute drawings the collection has 
lieen increased by oonsiderabb-' collections of the work' of Win. Burges. Xornian Shaw, and Win. Butt er- 
ticld. ’Between the years 1 n 4('-.50 there appeared concurrently the collections of lithographic plates of 
English domestic architecture frmn the drawings of C. J. Biehard>on and lohn Nasli. whicli revived 
miei'e't in the qu.ilily oi earl}' Heiiaissaiice architecture. Some forty years later, in lS‘j4. Air. J. A. 
iTi.rch published hi' well-known work, in two folio volumes. Architecture of the Bennissance in Eni/Iand. 
\'.liich was followed in lOtU by Belcher and Alacartney's Later Benaitnancc Architecture in Eiujhind, 
and again, later, in I'Jll. by (lariier and Stratton's Domc-dic Architecture of En gland during the Tudor 
i'etiud. The written hi'tory of the times covered by these works is developed in Sir Eeginald Bloni- 
'leM's exhaustive Hidoru of 1-lciinissancc Architetture m England. laOU-lSOO. and by Air. Gotch in 
The Groicth af the EngJi.di Huu-ic il909i. and in other work'. 

With regard to the vorks of contemporary authors, the Literature Committee, withm the niean' 
at Its disposal, endeavoui' to keep the Lilirary up to date. In recent years a considerable collection 
of works on colour decoration, stained glass, sculpture, heraldry and furniture, has been formed, as 
well as of biter seieiititic works and iiooks devoted to S[iecial typies of building. Contemporary 
histories of archil eetiii'e to-day provide .i modern 'tudent. in a condensed form, with tlu' results 
oi later and more accurate research than was available to the older writers. 

In a hird's-ev(' view imudi — very much — that i' interesting is lost, and I, who know the Library 
Well, am conscious of many omissions. But 1 hope, at any rate, that you may liave gathered from 
\\hatlha\ e said that in the conreiils of the Library iiiemhers of the Institute rejoice in a [irecious 
bent age. 

DISCUSSION ON I’HE FOKF.GOING PAPEE. 

Air. AV.iLTER C.rvK. Vifi -Frcddcl't. in the Uhair. 


Di. A. E. COWLBA’ (ISudley's Librarian), rising at 
Lie invitation of the Chainnan. thanked the Council 
tor aiving him the opportunitv of hearing thi.s deejdy 
interesting L’a|ier. .\s one Jabiarian to another, lie 
also thankei! Air. Dircks very heartily on his own be- 
half for reading the J’ai>er. It was ahvay.s interesting 
for oile librarian to hear tlie e.x[)eriences of another. 
He (Dr. Cowley) lovi'd his Library very deeply ; and 
!t was evident tliat Air. Dircks loved Ids library too : 
'O that they had so mnrh symjiatliy in coniiiion. He 


was struck by Air. Dircks's reference to A'irruvius's re- 
quirements for the training of architects. It seemed 
that an architect required to know most things and to 
have been trained in most thing.' ; and lie thought it 
might also be said that a librarian required to know 
most things, and. as far as he could see. Air. Dircks 
fultilled that requirement. He congratulated tlie In- 
stitute, first, on having such a library, and secondly, 
on having such a Librarian. He congratulated Air. 
Dircks on the treasures which were committed to his 
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care and on the great faniiliarit v he had with their con- 
tents, and asked the meeting; tu join with him in a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr Direks for his rnost inte- 
resting and entrancing Paper. 

Sir HKECULES EEAD /Ke.-p,_r of Britisli and 
Mediaeval Antiquities arid Ethnosrajiliy, British Mu- 
seum). in seconding the vote of thanks, said that a 
Paper of the land they hail jmt listened to was one 
that, whether they were architect^ or not. thev could 
not help being intensely interested in It was a theme 
that ajipealed to every intelligent hiiuian being, espe- 
cially to those who, like liiiu'clf. had to deal mostly 
with the past in their olheia! capacity. All the same, 
when he received the reqne-t from the Council to 
second the vote of thank-, he i;onfe.=sed that he was a 
httle puzzled ; but. thank- to lilr. Dircks, he now saw 
clearly that the (Jouncil wei.j justiiied in asking him to 
second this vote of thanks. In the first place, by Act 
of Parhament he was an under-librarian of the British 
iMuseuni although he had nothing to do with books. 
In the second place, he was rather an old member of 
the Society of Dilettanti, or whos.- euconragemeut of 
the study of classical aicLitectiue Mr. Dirck.s had 
spoken. In the third place, he was the do'/ert of the 
Trustees of the iSuane 3Iuseum ,1 museum full of archi- 
tectural monuments, and he hojied members of the 
Institute made good use of the mati-rial that was there, 
for some of it was very line In the fourth place, he 
knew intimately a gi'-at many of those old architects 
3Ir. Dirck.s had mciitiutieil — 3Ir. Penrose. 31r. Burge.s, 
3Ir. Wyatt Papworth, and other-. It wa.s, therefore, 
not inappirojiriate that li- should liave been asked to 
take a part in propo.-ing tla- vote of thanks. There 
was another point of liew. quite as jiersonal to himself, 
but more interestiiig. Eeceiitly — ,-iuce the war — he 
had been trying to tuin into c. museum a building that 
was intended for a library. That was distinctly piro- 
fessional, it concerned every architect to know why 
the one would not do for tin- other. un<l he would try 
to tell them. The gallery in que.stion was amply pro- 
vided with light, amply provided with columns 3 feet 
square — which he did not want — it was amply pro- 
videdwith many things which wi-re of no use \\ hate ver. 
The reijuirements of a mu-ettm were, of course, tvidely 
different from those of a librarv. In a librarv one tan 
take one’s book to the light : in a museum the liglit 
must be brought to tic cibi(j t. In a museum matters 
must be so urrangeil that the light will properlv fall on 
the statue or other object, because the object is im- 
movable. Mr. Dircks had referred to the authors of 
some verv fine books on architecture, Latin, Italian, 
and French. With regard to the Italian books of the 
fifteenth and early .si.xteenth centuries, it would he 
Well worth the while of any .student of Italian archi- 
tecture to go somewhere beyond the purely architec- 
tural works and to look at the books of fine woodcuts, 
X'enetian and other, in which the artist — thev .seem to 
have been artists in the highest sense of the word who 
illustrated books — had made liis frames or his title- 
piages and other incidental illustration.s in the mo.st 
beautiful style of the tiini.-. He did not think there wai 


anything more beautiful than the 3'eicria!, us irk ot the 
31id(lle Henais.sance. 

3Ir. MAM, WOODM'AED [F.] said tk.c .Mi Diiek.s's 
Papier had recalled to him some vt-ry iu:ei e-ring re- 
minisceiiees. He agreed with Dr. Cowley that it was 
a verv great thing in a libraii.m not only r,i know the 
richiles- of his librarv. l.riT To be aeoinonred m detail 
with till' books w'hieli the librarv coiit.niied Hi-raeli 
in his l 'n/ io.'iitici of J.itLi'oiim nu nuon- a distin- 
guished Italian bouk-lo\-er every rioor of whose 
house was tilled with books ; he lived wi-h tliem. never 
really went to bed. but sat ui a reehniug ehaii .uiiidst 
his books. Yet notwithsr.mdmg that he iiad. these 
thousands of books, it anv one asked hini to refer to a 
book, he knew exact! v nut only on whieli door the book 
was. but on which shelf and what par' oi that shelt. 
The father of hi- dear old master, 31i. Arruiir Cates, 
was Librarian of the British Museum, and it w as said 
of him that if any one asked for a particular book at 
the Museum, he would .-ay. " In the gallerv. on the 
fourth shelf, the fourth book from the I-ft-haud end.’’ 
lie (3Ir. ’Woodward) had, on many ueca-ion-. toiisulted 
3Ir. Dircks as to the piartieular book he '.'islied to read, 
and Mr. Dircks had at once put his hauil on tl. tt book, 
and so added not only to the intere.st biu to the value 
wldeh attached to the Institute’s uuii[U' Li’hrary. 3Ir. 
Dircks had referr..-d to the AreluteLtiuai Pubhuatiuii 
Society’s Dictiiji'iii'ij of Aichilidtirc. 3ii Arthur 1 'ates 
and 3ir. "Wyatt Papworth weiii the Seere:.ir;-s of that 
Society and the instigators of the Dico ooiro of Archi- 
tecture Among the contributors were >ydney Shiirke. 
Sir -lame.s Pennethurne. ('ockerell, Ilaidw-Kke. great 
men of si-xty years ago. If our young mm would con- 
sult that work they Would get a good nh-.i of the 
aichitects of sLxty years ago. and of what they wrote 
upion architecture and its literature, He hoped the 
funds of the Institute would admit of the jiublieatiou 
of a catalogue of this niuguificeut collection. At all 
events, lie trusted that 3Ir. Dirckxs’s Pepier would be 
piublished in its entirety in the Institute JorRx.vL, so 
that not only those present that evening .lud the mem- 
bers geiierallv. but the jniblie outside might h.- made 
acquainted with their unique and magnitieenr Jabrary, 
and eiicouraged to visit it and iiisjieet its jireei, m- eon- 
teuts. hie siipipiurteil the vote of thanks with much 
pih-asure. and tru-ted that Mr. Dircks would live hmg to 
attend to their requirements at A'o. b. Conduit Street. 

31r. H. HEATHCOTE STATHA31 , F.j said he akn 
would like to contribute his testimon}- to tlm helpi 3lr. 
Dircks gave to anybody who wanted re hink at a par- 
tieular book or to look upi wliat had \"-ca written on 
any .-piecial subject. He wa.s alway- rividv to give a 
summary of what book.s there were oii anv particular 
■subject, and his assistance was exeeeilinglv t aliiable in 
that .sense to every .student using the Library. But 
there was a pioint of less personal and mure permanent 
impiortance he wished to speak of, namely, the inade- 
quate proHsion in the Library for the books. The 
Literature Committee were constaiitiv cou.sidering 
books .sent to them, and books brought to their notiee. 
as to whether they were worth piiirchasing or not. but 
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when theywi-rc acijuired the Librarian had nowhere to 
put them. The Library was always inereasing, the 
space even now was inadequate, hut apparently no 
steps were beins taken to increase it. IMoreuvcr, the 
valuable ancient works they possessed ought to be in a 
building which was lire-re.si.stiug. In the event of a 
fire they would lose works which nothing could replace. 
These were matters tor the immediate consideration of 
the Council : what could be done to increase the ac- 
commodation ill the Library, and to jirovide safelv for 
the valuable book' in it 1 If they could -ee to that, 
it would be one of the best proofs tiiev could give of 
the confidence they rejiosed in i\lr. Lircks. 

Mr. C. F. A. YOYSL Y. called upon by the Chairman, 
said he felt he was a rank outdder. knowing little or 
nothing ab<nit librarie.' Still, he did know something 
of Mr. Direks , he had the honour of his accj^uaintance, 
and was glad to endorse all the appreciation and praise 
he had received, while he luueh esteemed Ins useful- 
ness and his e.\treme kindness. He hoped what he was 
now going to say would not be taken amiss, but while 
listening to the I'apc-r he could not get away from the 
idea that such e.xcellent Libraries were to a large ex- 
tent responsible for the badness of modern architec- 
ture. AMth such • xcelleiit libraries we had no business 
at all, He was Bare he was alone in Lis opinion. (“Xo,”) 
He thought while we were hoarding other people's 
works we were neglecting our own modern conditions. 
The greatest architecture the world had ever seen had 
grown out of a complete understanding of the require- 
ments and conditions which were purely local. It was 
Descartes who said that the more we were iuterestcMl 
in and concerned with the [last. the less we understood 
and ujiiireciated the pieseiit. 

Mr. 11. Al. FJ,KTC'HErv [F.] said that in spite of 
Air. A'oysey's remarks he stroiiuly suppoited Air. 
Statham. It had been borne in upon the members of 
the Literature Committei' that the housing of the 
Library was not adequate to its contents. Air. Pircks's 
Paper had given them an idea-- though most of them 
had a rough idea before — of the ine>timable treasures 
the Library possessed, but it was hampered in its ex- 
pansion by lac k of room. The draw iiigs iii it especially 
were very badly crowded. X'ew shelves had been pro- 
vided lately, but still the drawing.s overfiowed, and un- 
les.s the Instituti' taekh'd this (pu'stion seriously, -and 
eonsidered the provision of more space and of fireproof 
protection, tlie Library must inevitaidy sufl'er. 

Air. AV. If. AVARD [F.] said lie associated himself 
h('artily witli the vote of thanks to Air. Direks for his 
most valuable, and interesting Paiier. It tvould givi* 
all of them a decqier insight than they had before into 
the treasures it contained. It woulil also, ajiart from its 
intrinsic interest, have gn>at value in bringing home to 
the pubUc -what a valuable asset tlie Library teas to the 
profession, and consequently to the nation iu general. 
He had met many people who had very grave doubts 
as to the general utility of the Institute : he had met 
those who had no doubt whatever on the point, they 
thought it absolutely useless, but with one exception 


— that exception was the valuable Library it pos- 
sessed ; there was nobody who questioned that. It 
would be a most valuable result of this evening's Paper 
and the discussion if the Council could be brought to 
take a serious interest in the Library, its accommoda- 
tion. and its proper preservation from fire. When one 
con.sidered the years that had been spent in accumu- 
lating this unique collection of books, and tliat it might 
by some accident be destroyed in a few hour.s and that 
it would be impossible to replace it, the thought made 
one shudder. He had, therefore, great plea.sure in 
associating himself with the heartv vote ot thanks to 
Air. Direks. and giving his support to the remarks of 
Air. iStatham and Air. Fletcher. 

Air. EDAVARD P. AVAREEX [F.] said he would 
add his tribute as to the excellent qualities of the 
Library and its Librarian. Though in the past he had 
found time to go there occasionally, the botherations 
of architecture and other interests made it ditiicult to 
do so now. Perhaps Air. A'oysey might regard that as 
hopeful in one's old age, as he appeared to consider 
that the Library wa.s increasingly useful the less it was 
n.secl. He (Air. AA'arren) took the contrary view, and 
he trusted the Library was filled to overtiowing with 
students. He had alway.s found — and he expected 
those who went there .«tili found — when presenting his 
jug to be filled, that the Librarian .sent liiin away with 
a supply of archives and a mixtur(‘ of his own know- 
ledge. and always done e.xtremely kindly. He had to 
thank Air. Direks for his constant kindness ; he had 
[Peasant recollections of the ready way in whii h he 
assisted the Literature tStanding Committer, on winch 
he (Air. AA'arren) .served for several years Air. AVard 
would back him np in .saying that the work of that 
Committee would frequently .stumble if it were )iot fui 
the coustant .support of Air. Direks. 

Alaiurll. C. CORLETTE. O.B.E., R.B.C. [F.] .'.nd 
Ih' wished to support the vote of thanks to Air Direk-^ 
for his excellent paper. Air. Fletcher had sjiokeu about 
the Library accommodation. It certainly was a mat- 
ter towhichthe Literature Committee wislied the Coun- 
cil would give attention. It had been under consider- 
ation some time, but so far nothing of anv account had 
hapjiened. The propo.ser of the vote of th.iuks said he 
.sometimes felt as if he hated books. As a member of 
the Literature Committee he (Alajor Corlette) must not 
.'Uy that he hated books. He could not agree v. ith Air. 
A'ovsev that they were the cause of bad architecture 
to-day. but he thought that A’itruvius w as responsible 
for a good deal of poor arcliitecture. Ap]iarently he 
was litdng in the Augustan age : whether A’itriivius 
had anything to do with its iiu rils lu‘ did not know, 
but he had a n'coiiection that, later, when Constantine 
wanted to change his caj)ital he went to Byzantium, 
and, finding there were no architeets available, a law 
was promulgated that sehools of architectuio should 
be set up throughout the Empire. This seemed to show 
that ATtruvius and his bookworm influence, if any. had 
died in the three centuries preceding. He iiiiist have 
been a plodding theorist m " static " arclueology, 
born, without vitality, in an age of " dvnamic eftotr. 
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Hf evidoutlv lived ins Ute with the dead Loiles of an 
architectural past which was once alive with thought, 
anti enterprise, and adventure. Mr. Dirck.s had shown 
rht'in 'Ome very interesting drawings. One of them by 
Villar de Honneeourt indnated an extraordinary .sen-e 
of feeling, a feeling tor drawing combined with crafts- 
manship. although it was a line-dr>iwing. The Gothic 
men might have been //os-calleii Barbarians. But when 
we discussed these que.stions of Gothic and Ula.ssic. 
w e might get rid of ideas of style and think of condi- 
tions of climate and geographical position, and also 
trv to express a little national character. Here were 
w e in England always harkinu back either to France, 
to Italy or to Gieece. and there were even suggestions 
that We should mutate Egyiuian monument' for 
modern memorial' to our own British dead in this 
twentieth century. The Library \\,is a urcat asset for 
U'. but we must go actually to the really essential li- 
brary that all architects mU't read. A Library such as 
wc had. full of valuable books, was only a secondary 
literary institution for every architect : the real liteia- 
tui e of architecture was in the buildimis — m the bricks, 
the stone.', the timber, and their us.- in construction. 
'Uch as we could di'covcr all ovci Europe, and all over 
England too. 

Mr. HEKBEKT JGXES 'aid iie would not willingly 
leave the room without addinu a f.-w words of lieart- 
felt tribute to the imjiorT.iiit jciperMi Diirk'had given 
them. It was worthy of the Institute, and worthy of 
tile Library with which he de.dt. The discussion had 
swung between ceiisure ui librarie' and the inadeciuate 
accommodation for tlie treastiies in the institute Li- 
brary. There was no doubr that housing of libraries 
had been greatly neglerteil m thi' country. He ven- 
tured. Ill all liumility. tti jioiut out to tli<- architects 
present— it he. an outsider aiid a layman, might ven- 
ture to do so — that tile uri-atest success we knew of in 
this country in modern times did not come from the 
brain of an architect, but r.ither from a brain of con- 
'tructive power wlii<-h knew what it wanted, and bad 
the driving force to can v out what wM' wantcil, in the 
i.asc of I’anizzi who flung the great ilomc ot the- Biitisb 
Museum lieadiiig-rooijiaeiO'Stlie opeiisjiace in Bloonis- 
■burv. and tormed the largest and most convenient 
reading-room of mfjdern times. Then- was much rc' be 
said for the jiopnl.ni'ine of the treasuries in the Insti- 
tute Libicuy. and lie m nhed tliev could be more jiojm- 
lariscd : the people of London gencrallv did not know 
ot It - indeed, some e.cperts did not. A librurv of 
an liitecture dealt with one of the greatest desires of 
the human mind, bei au'e almost all the arts wen- .sub- 
ordinate to. or aided in. areliitectlire . sculpture, jiaiiit- 
ing, and .so on. formed portions of tin- oriuimeiit of 
that ideal house which ideal man wished to erect for 
ills ideal purposes. Tliose ideals wi-ie rarelv, if ever, 
fulfilled, and perhaps it was well, owing to the bn-vitv 
ot human life and the folly of human ambitions, that 
thev iiec'cr should be fulfilled.. The poet had told us 
111 his dream - and onlv the jmet was insjiired to 
prophesy — that man built hiiiiself a lordly bouse in 
who h he for ave should dwell. He did not bother 


about the architect, for it arose from the brain hke a 
fairy palace ; he ornamented it with all the art at his 
command, and with every accessory which could im- 
part solace to tin- mind We could not do that, but 
111 a library of great architectural books, such as Mr. 
Dircks had described that evening, we could sec what 
miglit be done if man had the power of miugmation 
and could build a house according to his dc'ire, and 
if the banker's balance Wd' alwavs at his elbow, jog- 
ging him on to ambitions which he knew could never 
be fulfilled. He hoped the p.iper would be jirinted, so 
that they could read and studv it, and he was sure he 
was right, speaking on behalf of the ( oiincil of the 
Library Association, when he 'did thev cordiallv eu- 
doised the opinions which had been expressed as to the 
value of the paper and its edueational force, and to 
congiatulate the Institute on having such a Library 
and such an able exponent of its merits. 

THE GHAIRMAX. in putting the vote, said they 
had heard that evening a jiaper which everybody had 
appreciated He thought he could promise that it 
should be printed in full in tlie -TorRX.iL. not only the 
poitious which Were read, but also those which had 
been left out owing to the pre'sure of time. The 
question of the accommodation and safety ot the 
Libroiy was uud-T consideration by the Uouiicil. and 
he thought It would la’ a good thing if the Literature 
Gommittee would bring u]' a formal and properly 
stat'-d set of ideas and suggestions for the e.xtension 
and jireseiwation of the Library contents ; they would, 
he Was sure, receive the Council's careful and most 
serious consideration. Mr. Voysey's remarks seemed 
to be rli,‘ only ones adverse to the general opinion, 
and he might quote foi hi' benefit a line from the poet ; 

" .Mi.u um.'t ri'.' uii stippuig-sti>ues of their deml .selves to 
!ogh,-r tiling'.'' 

.Mr lUKCKft. in reply, said he was very grateful to 
Dr. Cowley and Sir Hercules Bead for their much too 
kind exjire.ssions m moving the vote of thanks, ilr. 
Vovsey had suggested a point of view in regard to the 
Use of a Library that was open to argument 1 le knew 
that .Mr. Yoysey had a very nice collection of books in 
111 ' I hambers. and he was quite sure that Mr. \’ovspv 
laid re.id them. With regard to the aceommodation in 
the Librarv, one did not wish to add an extra burden 
to the shoulders of the Council dining the vsar' but 
now the war was well over lie hoped that something 
might lie done : beeause at present thev were without 
.'utlieient shelves or drawers for a large number of books 
and dr.iwmgs. He greatly synijiathised with Sir Her- 
cules Read's ap])reei,ition of old It.ili.iii books In the 
early centuries of printing tiic publisher's or }irintc[''s 
personality was more c\ idcnt than it is in modern pro- 
din tions. For instance, at the British Museum the 
other day he wu' looking at one of tlie first liooks on 
architecture published in France - .lean Bullant's book 
on the Five ( )rders- in which he foiiinl on the colophon 
page ,1 quatrain and a sonnet ,\iid as some quotations 
had been made that evening he should like to quote a 
phrase with uliich Bullant terminated his treatise, "De 
jour en jour en appremuit mourant 
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WKSTMI X STEK ABBEY. 

AX KXDKAVOUK TO READ THE STDRV OF THE XORTH TRAXSE PT FACADE FROM AX 

EXAAIIXATIOX OF AXCIEXT PRIXTS. 


1>A' S. Hurst meager E.], 


L.if 1.1 tiiii-r on Hi'turic Ait at CaiUi Dniry Co] 

fur |.lor.'-iii>' iloiivoil from tin- conti-niplation of any 
0. oil; of n ^toration .lopoiulont not only on tlio b.-aiity 
of tho woik it^olf but in a large ilegree on its aut’nen- 
tieitv. Evervone has been iuipressed with the beaiiti- 
:ul inoJeni front of the Xorth Transept, as commenced 
bv Sir tdlhert Scott and completed by Mr. . 1 . L. Pear- 
son. Hut how far we ate justitied in taking plea.siire in 
it a- ,1 record of the beauty of tlie oiiginal work hasiiot. 

I think, been made dear. Isolated old prints have 
been reproduced in various books and journal from 
Time tci time, and oesi riptious and deciuctions from 
them have been uiveti. but the eonelu.sioiis arrived at 
have not been 1 oiivincing becaii.se the prints as a whole 
hate not been available," and the story, therefore, not 
easilv read. I have always had faith enough to believe 
and 'to tell my students that the present work does 
'"pieseiit verv i ioselv indeed the forms and sjiirit of 
the old work.' but I have not till now had the oppor- 
tumt\' of examininv the evidence necessary to arrive 
at an independent opinion. T am indebted to Mr. 
--V. IJ. Sliarp, who was Mr. Pearson s assistant througli- 
out tlie preliminary survey and rebuilding, for his 
kindness in showing me the drawings of the work as 
tih n eN'istinu and ])ointing out what twideiice remained 
of oiiuinal forms in the work itself. By the kindne.ss 
of .Mr.' Bat.sford and o) the librarian of the Ouildliall 
hbiaiv. 1 have been allowed to photo.graph all the 
available old prints of the Xortli side of the .\bbet ; 

. opi, s of these I have placed in our library, and have 
had til.' Xorth Transept either reduced or imlarged. 
and show here in sequence for easy comparison. From 
these the statements made and opinions which have 
been exjiiv.ssed can be verified : it oidy needs hrietlv 
To refer to essential points, and Jilace beside the' records 
of the old work at Westminster records of those e.x- 
amples in France (which I photograplwd in HOT) on 
which the design at AVestminster has been ba.sed. 

Ill makiim use of old records of this kind it is impo.s- 
sible to make positive assertions as to the actual forms 
of the work at any particular period; many iirints 
have bi'cn copied from earlier ones. pcrlia|is long after 
iiiipoitaut alterations have heen made in tin- work it- 
-■clf ; oiiainal eriors may be repeated, so that it is no 
proof of correctness to tind scviuad print' cxprc.s.sing 
the same thing unless there is leasoii to believe that 
the drawum for the later print has been made from the 
a. tiial buil'ding. The mm curat ics in drawing seen in 
oriuimil prints, their small .size, or their ineomjilete- 
iiess do not render them h-ss valuable as an imlieation 
of what thev were inteudi'd to represent ; for in neaily 
verv ease there are cuiitemporurv e.xamples exi.stiiig 


[I'ge Seliaoi of .Art, Clu'l'tt hurt h, Xew Zeabrini 

whicli ran be referred to. To these exampiles the pnir 
becomes an index. 

The first records are those of the middle of the six- 
teenth ceuturv, or about 300 years after the transepts 
had been completed — ample time for decay to have 
pilaved havoc with the work, and for repairs. alterations 
and restorations to have been made. The earliest re- 
cord is the very tough sketch of Van de Wyngaerde's 
Views of Loudon, published about 1 - 550 . It indicates 
that ('/ llml lure there was a pinnacle on the apex and 
a circle on the face of the gable, with some form of 
arcading or tracerv beneath. The outline of the Bosi- 
wimlow is clearly .shown, and there are indications that 
the rose was contained within a scjuaie setting. 

Dining the 95 years between tMs date and that of 
the next sketch by Hollar, dated 1617, the whole gable 
mu't have fallen into a state of disrepair, for we tind 
that the u]>per parts of the turrets over the corner but- 
tresses have been removed and the lower parts covered 
with doniioal roofs. The pinnacles at the foot of the 
eabh’ have been reduced and have a pyramidal Termi- 
nation. while the pinnacle on the ape.x has disappeared 
anti a small cross ha.s taken its place. The circle and 
aretidmg in the gable have alo disappeared ; may we 
not. therefore, be justified in a.ssnming that the whole 
gable had been taken down and either rebuilt in stom- 
or tilled temporarily with half-timber work ' Hollar 
has taken pains to show the form of the gable filling at 
that time ; if the gable is in stone there is warrant for 
the forii’ of the diaper in the fourteenth century tra- 
cerv in the W’sterii cloister, the only difference being 
that the hexagons in the gable are elongated. 

In 1651 tlie gable and its pinnacles had been rebuilt, 
as show n bv Hollar's careful drawing of that date ; so 
that if we can place any diqiendence on Hollar, and I 
think we can. tor he was not only the draughtsman, 
but .ilso the engraver, the jieriod of this rebuilding i- 
iiarrow'ed dowai to the siwim years between the date- 
of Hollar's two sketches. The pinnaeles at the base 
of the gable have been lelmilt to their toruier or usual 
height aliove the level of tlie ajx-x. and the gable itself 
is now (overeil with tracery of a type similar to that 
.seen in the thirteenth ceutuiy work of the Xoitli walk 
of the ehn.ster. but ill the gable there is no enelo-iiig 
arch, and the three arches under the circles are tilled 
with a diaper wdiieli apjiears to be suggested by tlie 
tracerv of the iiO'C beiiiaitli them. 

The Rose IS drawn with great care, and seems t.i 
lead TO the eoiielnsion that the original window in tin- 
Xorth transept did ml lonettpurd inllt tliiit ir ?/e 
S'ri/h Inir^eji/ It would be excejitional if it did. 
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,a all til'- Fi.'iicli oxanij)lt;s. uxtept in the earlv one at 
'.aon. the llo'.' window-': are extremely varied. At 
I'l'ini' tie V.'.-^terii window (a very usual thirteenth 
•iitui'V tv;"'! wliieh is repeated in the Southern Idose 
t AVe^tijiin-ri r. is of quite a diilereiit type from those 
.a the traii-'-pt'. The transept llo>e at Reims, as also 
-i'lose at l.aiiK. I h.Lrtres and other places, is of the Tvjte 
- i-n in HeliaiS -keteh. Tlie South Ro.-'e at (.'hartres 
' so ill: ti"' m'le >hown bv Iloll.u' to have existed at 
ke.-rmih'O r that it seems iiiipo-sible not to believe 
_lher tint tne North traU'ept Rose was copied from 
iL 01 tli.it both were cojpied from the same exampR. 
rie? lailv iht;eT,-iue bidna that the Chartre.s Rose has 12 
eivi-irir.' ..rui Wi'^tmin-'ter Ri. The same type of win- 

■ e.iw is 'p 1 - in the ]prinr by .J. t'p.pllins, published 35 
yea!', latp i --.n ItR'.' Thei'p' are diSereuces in detail, 
iiel rl;. uaoie tiacety is so badly pirawn that it i.s im- 
; p-.p'sible to ihteri let It, but I submit for consideration 
that there .s evuip-nce enough to lead us to believe that 
the Rose in the North trau-ept was biased not on the 
Western Res'' at Reims, but on the other type of win- 
'low seen 'it '.'hartres, wliieli Lad only just befcpi'p' been 
i.umpletp.'pl iL so many of the French Cathedrals. 

There ai.pp-ars to be insufticieiit evidence to warrant 
.1 I onclusion 'o*;iiw drawn from the dra-wings a.s to the 
.'iercina: o: tiie 'pandrihs of the square containing the 
Rp i-e. in froilar all sinaces between the tracptry in the 
a. I ole. square and Rose are left unshaded. In Collins 
tiip }■ are all unshaded in the gable, and all shaded in^ 
"In. Rose and square. In a dratvinv hy J. (.'ole, which 
pppppiiTs TO 'nave been made from the building, all the 
'jp.icos in the Rose are unshaded, the spandrils are 
sli.ided so that the Rose stands out clearly as a circle. 
In tlip' gabh.' the voids are sliadcd wliile the solid diaper- 
ine is unshaded. Turning, therefore, to precedents, the 

■ vipleiii e is very decidedly in favour of solid spandrils. 
They not pierced in the iSouth transept window at 
' hriine — till- prototype of the North transept at 
A'p'-riuin-ter. At Chartres the row of horizontal lights 
i' lirpiuL'lit nji close to the Rose and the need for [pierc- 
iug tl'.e si-pandril whcii these two sjistems are hronnht into 
i‘iji(ijiosihoh is clearly seen, and \va.s seen by the thir- 
tp-enth I’pmnirv builders, who pierced in a clumsy way 
ilip- o]ppoAto Transept window (a.s the illustration 
'■hi.ws). Thpp .spandrils of the West window at Reims 
ire ,il '0 pierieil for the same reason. It wouLl be an 
••.xecptipiu to till' rule to pierce tJie sjiandrils when the- 
hiprizontal lighT^ are suliieiently far from the Ro.se not 
Til Interterc with its effect as an im]iTessive circle of 
light. In the We^t front at .\miens — in some respects 
the pi'iitntvpp of the North transojit facade — there' is 
.1 liorizoiital row of lights, but they are separated from 
the Rose, by the gallerv of statues, just as at West- 
minster the horizontal rowof windowsis separated from 
the Rose liv the .iToado beneath it stanihng in front of a 
solid wall The sjiandrils are not pierced at Amiens. 

In the transept at AVestmiiister the corres- 

ponding areading is gla-ed and the spaialrds arc pierced 
ill aerorilanee with the ever-growing de.sire to make the 
tvhole tielil a glow of colour a.s in tlie North window of 


Amiens. The opiinion that the Rose in the North tran- 
sejit was originally different from that in the (South is 
strengthened bj’ the fact that AA'ren teUs us in 1713 that 
this ■■ North-window had been formerly in danger of 
Ruin but was upheld, and stopt up for the present -with 
Rlaister.” It would appear from this report that the 
Bose was the part of the transept which called for im- 
mediate attention, and it is significant that AVreii does 
i;ot say that he will restore it to its original form but 
that he wiU jmt in a window " to answer to the South- 
rijse-iri niliiw," of which he submit.s a drawing. The 
drawing, made for Wren by Dickenson in 1713 (pub- 
iislii-d in the Baddimj Xews of 18SS), when read in con- 
junction with that of B. Cole (publishej in the 1720 
edition of -Stowe's survey), is of the greatest interest — 
the one 1 think is explanatory of the other. 

Dickenson's drawing, as seen in the illustration, is 
ill two distinct parts. There is a drawing of the whole 
front as it existed in 1713, which has inserted in it a 
design for a Rose and for the gable tracery. 

A Flap, subs-equently secured to the left-hand side 
of this drawing, covers the whole of the left-hand half 
of it — with the exceptiori of the Rose and gable. To ex- 
pose thesi.' on the lower drawing the Flap had been 
cut away. The drawing on the Flap itself is proved to 
have been made in 1713. for it is signed by Dean Sprat, 
who di'-d lu that year. It did not receive the approval 
of W'rcu till 1719, for in that year he signed it ; "I doe 
approve of this design." 

I submit that the right-hand half of Dickenson's 
drawing shows — ivith the exception of the Rose, which 
had been carried out in a simpler form — the work 
a.s exi.sting in 1719, or six years after the original draw- 
ing had been made, while the left-hand half, signed by 
AVreu in that year, indicates how Dickenson under 
Wren projiosed to complete it. AVren was then in 
Ids 86th year. By an e.xamination of the drawing it 
will. I think, be admitted that all the work shown on 
the right-hand half is iiuf old work. The gable filling is, 
I submit, a complete de.sign for a new work. The Rose 
is in the main a drawing of the whole of the Southern 
Rose which AA'ren had .said he intended to copy. The 
remainder -with the e.xception of the round arched 
arcade whicli AA'ren said had lately been added — repre- 
.sents old work. It is o.xactly these features — the 
Ro.se and the Chible— which I consider to be shown 
as if completed in Dickenson's drawing — which are 
sliown in a very rough way in B. Cole's drawing 
made before 172('). Are we not justified therefore in 
assuming that Cole, some time before 1720, altered 
the previous prints to show the alterations that Wren 
had at that time already made — even though his Rose 
IS a rendering of Dickenson's drawing rather than ot 
the window actually inserted — and that Dickenson's 
drawing, shown on the left-hand side of the illustra- 
tion and signed by AA'ren in 1719, was made on a 
separate piece of paper cut away to show those por- 
tions of the 1713 drawing al ready ejcecuted . This read- 
ing of the drawing i.s not contradicted by the fact that 
the window c\as actiiallv carried out by AA'ren in a 
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imu-h ^iiiq)KT form There woulii h<- tin ner.'v>itv to 
.iltei the ITlo drawimt if tin- wuik had. lu 171!'. al- 
loadv been dcjiie. 

The features unaltered in b'uleA diawiii^. that is the 
turret', pinnacles, arcading under the Ru'e. the win- 
dows under the arches, panelling on the wall contain- 
ing the porches, the balustrade over it and the iiorches 
theiii'clces. are just those thiuus which Dickenson 
prupo'isl to do ; for at the time (,’ole made his dr.iw- 
ing. \\ leii signed DickeH'on's drawing approvinu the, 
ilc'iau for the e.Kecution of these work'. It has been 
said that the Rose was not built till 17:12. as that date 
Is on the clas'. Would it not be reasonable to sujipose 
that 1722 is the d.ite of the glazing — not oi the stone 
work ; It i' 'carc.dy likely that the glass would have 
been put in while e\teU'ive buililuia operations were in 
prouress all aiound the Rose. A'suniina that Dicken- 
son’s restorations wi-re comuienced soon a+tei the 'ign- 
inu of the drawings in 1711), it i' reasonable to conclude 
tliat three vietrs later they wouhl Inu’e been in a sufii- 
eieutly foi'watd state in the upper part to aRow the 
glass to be inserted. 

The ]iioblein of the an adiim under the Rose IS a very 
iiiteiesriim one. In tie- aicadiim ,ir Aiuieiis. there are 
at the 'ides too. and ill tlie eeutre lour, aiain arehes, 
richly inouided. coiiiaiume tracery supported by a 
sf-nder 'hatr. and ir has been i cii'ideied that this 
'■] atnieiit was orminally followed at AVestnimstei'. 

The earliest record is llullar's piint ot IGbT. it shows 
not main divisions of 2 and -1. luit ccpial divisions ot 4 
■ ud S by shafts of epuai .size supporting interlacing 
ivlies. 'L’here is a ini'ieadine reinmisceiice ol the 
luiieus dicisioii. because the I i oniplcte aithes are 
\'eiy slightly higher than tlie others, and haw a ipiatre- 
foil in the lyiniiaiuim. The [iroiioiuiced division into 
2 uud 4 i-oines tir't in the print 'oy (1 (.'olhu'. 
wliei'e we see til. It the pointed arehes tiave been re- 
ino\ed and rephu ed by the seini-circulav ones, whicli 
led W'reii to speak of a " little Done [cissmic.” 

In luakinn the survev before hi' restoiv, tioji. Mr. 
I’e.iisoii liad evei’v stone of the olil work' carefully 
uie.isured. .md set out on kiriie sc.ile dr.ivines. 1 
ha\'e now on niv t.ible a drawmn made by tlie (.’lerk 
of Work', ihe late Mr. Thomas \\ right, showing the 
courses of the original free .stone of Henry Kl.'s time 
of the walling ln'liiud the arcadian. There .ire clearly 
shown blocks of stone. lU iiu hes syii.ire '>n the nice, 
uiiichaiv not in the line of tlic courses. These, as the 
diawiug show.', are .set out hoiizontally, not in relation 
to divisions of 2 and 4. but in relation to divisions -3 
.mil .j. The top of tlicm is 1 t inches below the line of 
the old lead llasliing. and 3 feet 3 luelies below the 
-square enutaiiiiiig the Rose. 

These blocks, as ])ointed nut to me by Mr. Sharp, 
were evidently portions of lintels carrying the hori- 
zontal flat over the nailery. The height bi'tweeu the 
floor and ceiling of the original gallery or p.i.ssage is 
thus detinitely fixed and the vertical rectangular space 
which the areliesoriginally occupied clearly determined. 

Com|i,iring this with the similar space at Amiens, 


wc find that at Amiens, taking the height as 1. the 
width is 2, while at Westminster the proportion is as 
1 to 34. It is clear, therefore, that to obtain an artistic 
effect there iinist of necessity be a verv ditferent 
treatment. It can be seen at once that the dit'ision 
into 2 and I was at Westminster impossible. 

By reference to Hollar s print, as also to L'ulLins's ot 
Ibs'J, it will be seen that the proportion ot the r-ct- 
aiigular space is not 1 to 34, but about 1 to 24. This 
[iroportiuii has been obtained by raising the tups oi 
the arehes nearly to the level of the Rose, so that the 
eeiliug. of winch w'e know the exact position, would, 
had it been there at that time, have been s.juie feet 
iwlciw the arched openings. Is it not clear, therifioie, 
th.it the original gallery had fallen into decay, and 
laid to be removed, and that the stoiic beams were 
cur awav before Hollar's time ; that the interlacing 
.1 relies he sliows are /cg 'irujii’al n'ork. but a re-buildiiig, 
c.iri i-d out presumably at the time of the other rebuild- 
iim shown to have taken place f This position of the 
tops of tile arches was maintained by Wren, who lifted 
up th. rioor of the passage about 3 fe-t, thereby at- 
t. lining an approximation to the original piopouion 
of 1 to 34. 

This raising of the passage roof shut off fiuin view 
the lower ]iart ot the Rose, as can be seen from photo- 
nraphs and drawings of Wren's work, made from the 
groiiii 1 level. It will be seen from the above that by 
adopting the divisions of 3 and 5. 4Ir Pearson was not 
mei'ely copying the work of Wren, but was following 
wh.it he had diseovere.l to be the original construction, 
.ind bv I'e.sroriug it to its original level, the Rose is 
now fully seeu. and the extreme beauty of the whole 
work is euhaueed. It may be said that if in Hollar's 
print the gable above and the arcade below the Rose 
are not representations of original woik. was uot the 
Rose itself also rebuilt at that time I It may h.ive 
been, but from the above evidence, and following the 
piecedeut 'ct by the copying of the original Rose oi the 
■'^outliern window, when that window was restored, it is 
much niorciirobabletliatif the XortliEose was lelmilt 
it was done m .lecordancc' with the previna'lv existing 
work. ill. ill that a new design should hat'e been inserted. 

1 nee. I not refer to the other features ot the design 
fui-rher than to note that the gables over the porches 
seen ill] foliar s sketch of lO-oI have been restored to us. 

'’'efore I ojti the wln.fie work on the U'dii'ept fae.ide 
u . 1 ' completed, for at that date J. .James's tine drawing 
w.i' pulilished. showing all the features of Dickenson's 
dt.iw mg. witli the exception that the Rose can be seen 
to li.i ve bem carried out iu a .simplified form. Does not 
Mr. Pears, IU ' perspective, in eomparisou with the 
prints, lead us to the eoiieliision that we mav take 
pride ill the work, not only as a beautiful creation in 
itself, but as a record of the spirit and. as far as pos- 
sible the fill III of the work as left by ileiiry III. and 
his artificers f And does it not stand as a token that 
the 'ime care and skill will 0e brought to bear upon 
tin- many restorations yet to be made by those in 
wliosi' hands this respon.sible task is placed I 
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LV. THl'. T.Kl.ATIOX'' nKL'WCvX BHnisH 
AXT) FrjoXA'H AP.CHIiT.CT.^. 

By .JniiN,- \\'. Slmp-'os. iT;;iiitut R I.R.A.. 

I Arr. •!• B ! -.'Tirrir ..B- t raiice. 

-MoN'^IKUH Li'. -MiM'O'h' Mi'A'Il.t 11 LI- All E-Pp.E.'l- 
iiF.xr. R- - Bi-ru li al.iird lie vnu' 

Aire, fiuiiient' iilri--;.' fiJiiiieoi' eiei'iLi,-!! 
'Oiuiii'.-' tdi'i LA iL. L' L, !;■ I illauTe aiuitie mui iiuii- a 
roll vie- daU' Cette eallc ; I'RI VnUl eXpu-el' llO- idec' 

I 'est till bieii eraiid > ju.- voii- uoils laires. dcpiit 

hous vous -'ja'iine^ 'I'lit i ' ■c!faai"ant' Je rlois cejicu- 
ilazit. taaio t.'XiiLiiii' r to i- a.'*- i-uietc |n‘reoriiieK ties 
-irc'aii.'tauc'js i-ui'i jiu -ir.iitAiie cL- fair',’ 

illstribuer ell avdiu.'.' !■• "-.Vte 'if iiu. Jj'.-tlte idkiCUtloli 
On iii'u invite. .M— \ t .lU' f’liietemr peiidaur. 
lU'ili'IU'A iainiite- d'-- ’flani'ih- entre L'-' an'hiTer-Te-. 

iraueai' '.-t brUJiu;i''iiie'. 'dii'e-t-'ie in'iic iine n''in' 
devous compifiidif pal cj ni'-'T ' lel .Tiniis.' 'Uii onu- 
liiji'te rant de sitniiiieato'n' divi i-.-- ; 

Tl V a df-' iflatinn' ■•'Ute- -iiitee ' riiiani. lei 
'-■Aimu'-rcialf'. ''•ri.inoLi -■ naTii'inal'.- lev rapj.iirt.s 
lilijlilU'e' '.it ['H.'clif' I' L ri"U' lii'.in-l'uilf S. luelii'V InOll- 
ddiues d'lnt nt'us n'o '.I'a nar'.-. P"Ui ii"Uj autre.s 

arrotfS. f'e]ieudaiit !" oi'it jvie patait iii'linuer nudt aib 

de parent''', la !i,n-'U ''it-.-i-i.' '-xi-t-int entre iiien'dire.' 
il'iun.' arau'-L.' fainiile m'l'- pat i'l-iithoU'ia'iiie qui i,.- 
'Uriii'.' toio V'.'O le iii'ia..’ I'Ut l a va neeii e ut 'A 1' n- 
miblement 'le raie!i;t-''.'ar'.' '. ivil. . 

N’i'US ''■llll'lie- "U '•ti’eT. TO'.l- tr'-’e-. Re- '1 'lit llieilie 
inetii-l . sOI'tl' 'if' tl' a. - 'L- la 'I''-".; .Vlidilt'-'-ruif fruit 
•,'lle-LUt;lll'.' dll lit ' •'■['•'t'. "'I la B'eaUt'' '''--r iL'Hliet! ,1 
i Utilite. L '"iiineut 'i'-'li', 'n.iU' ,".'-i.'lit"li'-li<iU' fUtl'.' 
u'liis ' QiieU'-. '''Ut U''' L'l-.tii'U' niutU'-ll-' ' Analy- 
"'iis un ["-u Kii '[1101 / (jii,.]],. ,.-r leui 

' -indition a< ttifll'- ' B't'd'iiv' ur-'-l!'-'. etr'- ; 

Jjes lelatlcU' flit''- If- -Vi' Ini' i.ti.^ '!'• d'-iiv pav- 
' ivili-;.:' frt allif' i'e'O.'-.'ii lAuiiier '-u ileliv i-at''- 
d'-irii'' : B f ontrat'-ruir.' 'C' p irliLpie Iii'm- p.ir 1 ftbirr 
'.'ouiiuuii . 2 .1 init 1 ' - i 'I I : ri' - '-t > "U 'Oiiiii'll''-' hlK-' '-vi - 

Rfiit il'.iii' 1 ,'. '-'"iin ii". • 'inui'-lli- d'-a l'■pI''■'l laaiit' 
do Ifli'-'jiaV' I’f Til' 'IL' '[ilijl. l'le'll'll''lll . iK lie 
I'fUV' lit 1 ;! ' ■ 1 ".'"I'l. ’"h''' 111 ' aiMii-r pai 'lilt'- un ■ 
■'lu'-ati"H i'l'diipf' i-i'' ipiji’' r'.riit n ' i .luv 

a! a ii'l''-i -iimti • ' Li'i ' a i'-ur p' ii'A I'.iiit i '■' j 'I'it '1 un 
uielii'- ub'al ‘HI d'-\ "" Ivil'i' iiUf Ri' ni'i'-U'' - ''-inU'atioii 
1 U'pirarni •' il'- bf !: 't' -n-i'i-'''. 'im. -ai'i' '.in vol. i.ap- 

r.'f-. f 111 pri'"!i U''.-' '1 111' 1 ■ pi'-n-'- '1" Ve-iiffUt 1 

: dl'-' .Vrr lut'a riiH- 

(^11" '111 i-t-"U '!■ If ■■"n'lit'"ii a' tii'-ll.- d'- I'"' r'-l.i- 
'.'Ui' ‘ loll''' ' 'ht ■ ; ('"'iirif ill \ "ili'v.'V "U- 

pi fllf'H II'- If '"l"ur pa - f Utl'- Rf U' 'I HI -e I'-'pei'lellT I't 

' id'iur'fut. ; Ibti' ''ll'-' '"lit 1 . 1 1 'l'c'lt.ibl' lUellt Ill'ilill- 

^,l 'itc' i ' \ I - I II'' '"Ut I .iri'- 11 V ,i pell d'.iri-iiit''' t. ' 

I I'rLih ipii I "'iHireiit p.iiiii' Il II! ' .1 I'll' pi -r '"line]' nu'- 
d' ui ' 1 " i/.c’e '!'■ i'-ni- ' "ntrer. ' Irauipus. -L' dnui'- 


fort qiie.lf' aiuitiA ii'au',.ii'' - il.' iinM'ie uatuu' '"U-iit 
ji'U' et'.'U.lU'-' I’liUlqU'-'l 11'' S'- '."laiuiH'iU lulellX ' 
( »b[eertf-t"iu k V"v iR.- ' M.ii' Pail' '-'t t"ut piv.' dl- 

LiTi'li''''- ' r I.-' t'lun't''' tin uli-iiT I'li f"ii!' 'L-' iL'uo 
1 "tA '!'■ 1.1 Blaii' i'e- pUlaii' a ia tl a V'-i ''A', o- qui- 

la Jj'iuaii'. '[ui e-t Mainciil 'li'''aRi''.'.'i'le. '.'t il'i' i pen. 
'-•'•Ilf-' 1 lepreii'ira '.iii' doiiti 'uii inditL'r'-ni '■ Labitii- 
ell' Ol'jei-r.-'T-i'U l.i ' luf'-r. le - '!■• l.i'CR.lRi- 31, H' 1''.' 

.irti'fi ' ['. 111 . lit ti'iH Li ! I'-’i" laiiRii'' il n'v ,i ain ui" 
i-lnln. ult'j a '<■ tali' i "le.pri leii' 1.'. "L rmit !e ii.'in'l'- 
' fXpiiiu'-' I'af !'•' Iia-lii'-? U:"'" . 1 ' Lat'';!!''- | al ii'Uit" 
d*' 1 .iviailfi' ' 1 ' f't '['lie ti'iit I upe- fi'li' lli'liuii'i 
t"Ut ."''"["''S il.iU' n."' ['ii'i'' ' iiit'-ieT' li'iii' 'C. ii'iii' 
''•tll'lli'i 1 'cU' tl'. '.ill' pi-;i'''l .1 i all" u: -ali' all' i lui 
'end Li liiain 'Jli' lui pavi'i .I'liK ' ijuiphnieiit 
s'-nn. Id ilett'- lie pLii'ii' tt 'I lu'tru'.ie .. 'p.' unu' liii 
dcvi'in' 

kli lii'-ii ut' '[U' T. ar ' Li tin'"' J. •' R'f'iii'- 

I. Id liiijit lie 1.4 e.iiil.tld'i' !i'. AL.ii:' h"ii' 'i.'iuni'-' 
reui.l' [lui'.r paiL-r iL. re'.lu'.'.ini.'U Cro'. '.'/-u.ui. l.-s rela- 
tii'U' c''.ij'ii['t''Ut pm.r lieitii' i.''.ip d.ni' i ■- lin .itimi ; ell. - 

Ill'll' .tii'.iin' lit ; '•x.au'‘ri lautui'l .'i Li i ''iiij'.ir.U'C'ii 

'diri'jU'- ,1' 11"' I'e'Thri'l'''. 'll- U"' '.euvr-''. 'le iic' 

aiubitioii'. i’"Ui 'I- ' I'L.r il"' H.i.innii' luti in.itiuiiali ' 

llltliues I't Utl'e^. ll tallt '-lltl'fl'lfU'l!' I.le^ VllVagC'. 
1) II' ra'lnnrablt'' iivr". 'L'-j j Tf I'.nnii i "'Mi.e i.la"iqii", 
ll'.' ni'iii I her ''-t li'iici'ii'' .iiiii. V"*L il'.ii'T!’' ] 'I'l'-'iil'-iir 
Ll .iV'-r. i! lu'ist'- b. 4iiii. i.nqi 'Ui riiiiii'irtaU' ih'' 
.'aRe' pu'.u la fiduidriiju 'll ' i' uu'-' aiolnt' I'ti ' ; I'l 
■> '111 il a dlt ue■^ Au'-liant' 'f r.if'piirt' i’‘R4ilein'.‘i4t au.\ 

pT.iti' leii'. ''.tr nou' sijiiiiii,.' ri'iU' ''•tuihfiiit' nu"i'[U'' 
il'-l.l' 11"U J'.l' t'lll' li'Ull' ' Jv'iilltiiU' (f ijll ,l lilt 1'- 
iiiai"! a 1 e 'Ujet ; " I hi lilt qU'.' !'■' viiy.iR''- funui'iit l,i 
|ei'i.e"e, neii u'f't plu' "X.ii.r. Ll' V'lViiRi' '‘'t un ih" 
noV' '4' lie f'lriieitii'in !'■' plu< puH'ant' .lU"! bn n ) "ui' 

I ''-'In .'tiiin r'M1''t.i 1'' ([Uepi'ur uui- ''tuih' ! i.n tii'ulii'‘Te 

. 3 l..'i' "lur '[III' ll- vi'vaR'' pniti' vr.inni ur -e' tViiir', i' 

'll 'ir.lbh; ijU ll '"It f'llt .lilt, lilt i|U'' p""lbli. I'll p,l\ ' 

•'tr I'lRi-r Cf't 1,1 vii'' iruii'' .iiiri'' i i mIi'.h imi. il un 

I ll" . t dittV-ridit, d .Hirif' li.i bitii'l''', il ,ni:ii ' !i,''"ui' 

1(11 luv!''- \ ''■rit.iliL'iii'-ui 1 '‘'put dll ii'iiiii t'l'ii'iii'' in- 

i' !' R.'Uf I't iu'triu t. p''Ui 1 ''' 1 1! ' I "11 111! I " .ill' "11 p ll'' 
i ; 'OlRi'' i-t ll ''IT'-U!' . . II 'lllilt ll' 1 "\ IR.'I 111! neu li 
i ■■f.iisR. r j'liiir ib'yiiir |'lu' n""f 'i'- i i null. - 

II ■ .1 .ll'.ll"''! ll"' lt"’'I‘lt.'' pull! " I "'ll, .lit"' Ipl'll V ,1 

'1 I Hl'i" ["■llpli ' "111 fi'llT ,'"'‘7 I le' tiRUT'i'. lllenii- 

' I."' ' !'■< eh"''-' "11 Ill'll' pi’ll -"U - ''M '‘Ui I ( " 1 1 " ■ r,l I lit 

’ll' cHinil Vilt.l'R'llI li'l'lee!' H' ini' I I' C'' 

'"I'p.ir'i I't 1 "111]).' t'-i '' '''t ' iitnpr'''iil 1 ' 

-f Ue pi'U\ in II'- (Ini', 1(1111 ti'F I '■ -111 I't ih'' '4 .IRi’' 
i.UH' ini'iltlun ’I" 1,1 R'le 'I "' 1 1 '■ iiiitii' '''inilii'lil 
C' ll." Ide I i'- 1 \( .('leln!' ll'-' I '"'.1 ILv-.\ I 1 ' 1" ILui'll Ivl- 
n'i'ii.'! lie It'll il'id'il'l '[111 4ii‘nt '1.' ti'ii'ler i"i iii’iti'l .i 

I. Hi'' pour 1.'' I'l Ui ll.i 'll ' IMlK..,'' d'' t'lllt .IRi' 

Oi," '• a lui. il' pi-U' ''111 \'i nil 'Ll 11 ' 11 "' mil' ' l.m e i "ii- 
n.!i",inri‘ .ive U"' v.l't'-' -M 'l'i’''‘', L'lili'i.l 11111 ' I’llbll'i- 
thi'iiiie-i et .Mimunii'iit'. .iiii'i (|iii'. U' ! i‘'i"'di'. avee 
null - -nienii'' f.iti' avnii .i - iii'iun't'-r ili - ineoninio- 
'lil''< '1 nn I'lRi'iiii'iit pri' ,tu Ini'.ird il.iii' iuh' Ri'iindi' 
'.ill' '''tiaSeRl'Me \L'll.l llll'- i'l'lle et ll'lb!'' pi'il''’''' . I' 
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i.-iids ur.iL'- A III' ' I nnfi't'ii''. d'j I’lii'titut de Frauci.- df 
tira\'iiir iH-rmw di' ludi'sncitT a ^a idali'atioji. Sovez 
.i"Uri'-' iiii- \KitfUr' ll■aul,al'^ iroiiveimit toii- 

imii'- !'■ jilu- l•l!all■lU(■ux 1>' jiliH I "idial ar. iii-il clii-z 
i. UT' I ani.irad'-' .uralai'. Anu-' ;n,- '(iiiuiil-^ pa<. d'ad- 
i-'iir- -ail' '‘'in'U d'- nmivt-r tla-z imU' un fa<-nf,iitaui 
I'.i M' loa'l'-r UH'' |iar"ili.- Mai'iaii a 1‘aii'. dan^ I'uitdret 
d‘- u'l' (kudiaiit- aiiaia!'. 

• lu''[U au I "i!iiii'-in'''iii'-L' 'i'- la i.ti'-rre il '-xi'taiT 
a. • -Yi'n- [!' lU-Htt'' '•iiai IT' - d.' H' an I iiii I (Hint a IuT'‘nia- 

il da- Ai ' lilt' I i'-' '|U 1 '-■TWiit a I •■iinir araljitct.-ta'' 
d' ' 'lill'd'ciit'. |ia\ a . ilaii' i a ■ niaUa lO tl'a.x'ailla'.aht eii- 
'a-'ald, a I'ia^lalll' 'an-ta dun IIA.-U'T LaailllilUll. laa 
I 'imiaa. |. a J (tl'l'”' d laa ( '( 'H, ljUIa lllTalliatlU- 

■aux. aia l.'-uia traxaux aa ''■nuui"i''iA TuujourYpar 
i!i patir daiiijaat lutiiua. c’d 1 'ju a[i]iiaiiait la aon- 
’laitia idiaoi' uua daa aiaxiaUM-a '.In.iaas detniiTi-a par 
i axa U'a'ia ' api'iiT'" d' a Hindu-', .la 'iouta loxT 'pi'll 'HIT 
pil-Xaliila d'.- la l''‘"UaaltaI', 'lliO'i i|Ua dail^ tlU'- lOllHU 

raati -luti- 1 -a ijui a-t a i.'ai''‘tta:, xarilainait pu 'e 
(l(.'\-aiiippar I "liuiU- Ullu i.-'UiAo liu 1. X'liiell xelltuil dun 
• III. hit'-atur. Ku nuu u.i', '('^ acnx’itHa aont atiajianduei 
ila;.Ul-X '|UalilUa Tallljia 

• fa jia i-ti.iia p.ta . x-iiud’a! '.‘II afni'iiiaut ljuu U'ayau de 
.iiLUt''' dr'liiiit iut raijiiti'' Jranco-aiialaia.'. .la iia 

III' aoiLX'iaiia lai'd ulu* aaiila (.n c a'l'.ih I lii lt‘a a.t‘. ]iirucTx‘S 

U'Xtia '-t .inalai' u'aiix'iaaaa,naiit un 'Uji-T da la 
'Ilia fa-,(iii I'TaiU riiuji.)ui' d'ai.riiid. il L-ur atait par 
- aUa''']u.'iir fai lie 'la fau'a iiutiu'ar kut-^ x'Uaa. LViiuma 
.-''ir.iiia. j'ai all riu.itiliall! da tl’ax'aillat ax'iu- vu^ 
11! 1' iii.iiuiiiaa. tala ijua iduidat. Pa'cal. i.ucaa. T)au- 
■1- .\.‘niiT idiMulr. Pimniar. Loux'i-t. Laloux. lA-r- 
"i . i "iix'auxfai''amanTiuua]i('-aiala.iRit!aiiilati- 
aa 'I'a ,1 ,11 1 1 t 1 I Ti aspi iiidaiiu I’l.iupiui'l. ' jUi at .lit 1 aiiu‘ da 
' ' 't" aiiti'apri'a. < '..'a puiiia^ da 1.1 pruti "ion iii’ont 
a"!','!'' d'uua ainltli' i|Ul III a't tr.''a ]1!(-Cl(ni>a. 

M "I'-UIa. i'' la- dol' p.l' 'd'lU'ar da VoTla p.lUaliaa. 
Mu laMIlill'iUr 1 .-tTi- loUH'- '-tud''. ja Hi'- palluata da 
all' aiuiiii'-i ti''- uua pii.iiio'inoii 11 ast d iiuportaui a 
■ii'iutaata da ii'iii' <i)lid<in'ar • rriiiou fall I'l Korci- 
d.llla laa ri'LltK'll' (1 .III llltal fa~. .nit. HIT I(na d.lll' la' 
.tff.lira^ polltliplaa Xa laurri'll' doln p.l.'. i liaallll aliaz 

a'll a.Ul' l.liaaar ipi'-l'pla I'lll'ai- d.dil U II X'l ' 1 IIU 1 1 1 .RCUm- 

pli'-. '[iialpu.- t'diioiau.aa'- da iioii'- ndiiiioii pliia dur.»lila 
'jU'- laa p.irol.’a . aii.iiiU' (’a \ '111' ata-^ u I I a pra.'aut II lit ' 

d'- 111 ,''(11 Iida r.iiii.-Ua'' daa |)lp!.dil' ''t da l.l a-iialata 

' '•uti.il'' d,-a \nliitai-taa |•'|■.lll',.il' poui iioii' iniTra.-'. 

I'- pailX Xiilla a, It, I 111 11' r.niproli.ltloll da liotla lll'tltllt 
i’llX'.ll l Ollllll'- lllill ,11 Ipllal- .i li'la daai'ioii,' 

\ I iilia/-\'oiia ,i |i)| a I pia iioiia il Hidli Hi', d'-' .nipiUld inil. 

L I a aia i/i . 1 /■( /o/( f /( . /-’/Ua' 'atlap/'O.' . SariU.'ltU 
ap'-i lull- aal.nt 1 idll.la di'a Iplaatioll' dllltaial com- 
I 111 III, 1 1 11 a. I III a.l I loll daa \ laili'a ,iu\ I'l nlu'. O ! Ill III 1 t'l .' H f 
ti.ia.iuv- aoiia 1,1 ami'iiiira ]iar'OliIiall'- da ialll' .lialil- 
t'-ata', Jui 'piulira daa ,id liidaiil a 1 dill piirtai'int 1.1 Ii-I onia 
IIMud.-lfl'Hl. t'.dta ila i-iinuaiaa.i ilaa | laraim lialla. d IIU 
I onfiara da r.iill ta pu X a . 1 '- li’alit i axu il' p.i' l.i liai (.'"iita 
'1 uua aolia.itidU .llmuaila, all tout aila .ill daluiT. X'otl.' 
. 1 dll' di'l.i .i"az da I (iiitri lull loiia. A pra' noil' x'aiTous. 
Si Catta idaa X oila aimtir \la.aaiali r,' 'I Xolla .ippiou 


x az lu.i modeste proposition, fuites-iU' li la pLusir de nia 
Idis.sernommercomme premier mamlji'a et FriAideurda 
ITnioii da' Architectes Franco-Aiipl.ii' jnon tta' cliei 
aiil'llala AHuTt LoilX-et. 


UK VIEWS. 

IXDIAX ART 

A 11:1 "'Ilij'jk u! lu’ll'ii Alt — Alci'.t-'i — Xi At 

J'n ' ,;i ifi. Bii E. B. Ilacdi. Lit > Lo,,:, 192 i‘ 

'".r. [•/'-»//' J^! i‘ ' j il i, , A-Vjc H' i' ' I I 

_Mi Tl.tx all ,' latest x oluiue will appa.ir to it' jeaxier' 
.'s 'Urliar il Uaaful fooTliOta to air lli'TorX'. i>! ids,- aa tL- 
.iiuliorit.ttiva 'Uix-.'y of an inu'uitant pii.isa ,ji tL- 
XX xu’k of iiiiUi, Tlie exaar position iietxx'eali tii.i'c txx ',- 
'.I'j'aiiptioU' into xxliicli it tali' xx iil dap,-rid o’, tlu: nri-- 
dliai.noll' Ot the illdlVlduai le.lda!, dll. Ha , 'a 11 luia 
.iira.i'iv xx-nttati 111 'apanite xoluuia' oi the tiiiaa sub- 
divi'li'ii' of ludi.i.n ait --arehiteetuii.H .saiiloture anu 
ji.iiutma 111 tile pi'.-.'t'Ut woik lie 'Oiucxx'hat eoii- 
deU'es iiis mattei. and presents the xviiole xvitiuu ora 
1 ill (■■1 cox-er' At tlu- same time he daims tli.it it 
.Hiiaraaa u].'on aii'l sometime' revi'es the Lonclu'ioi,' 
.iiiix'ad .It ill iiix- foriiier work'. It may 'lux'a a.' tlu 
louud.itiou of .uful! aii'l eoiiipeter.t lii'tory ot rna ai" 
in India xxliieh 'till rem.tiiia to be xx'nrt' u " 

_May xx'c infer from the aboxe that 3 Ir. Iftix'ell iiin.- 
aelf c..iiiremplates .'iich a xvork It so. it xvill be we.- 
xoiiied by the ardutectural .student, for our author i' 
iux'.in.ibly informative, and. xvhetlier or not on. ei.- 
doi'e' a!! hi' i oiiclu.'ioii', eininenth' i'.Mdabi( 

Ti-e pl.in of the I’reseiit work is axlmir.i ile. ..ud it i' 
in Hi.inx xx.i vs a moxlel for all art liistories The aiitho." 
h.is steejied his mind deeply ami .'ymp.itheTieally n. 
rlidse relmioua aud soeial ideas and l one. pt' 'lu-h 
aiv.' till' keynote to all ait --nowliei.- moie uut.;bl\ 

T li.ui m the jieuin'ul.i of lliiidu't.iu ,ind. b\ aix inu a, . 
..I (..Hint I’l these in relation to Induin eix'i! lii'tiuy. In 
iiix-ites hi.' r.-iuler to folk>w him into the n ahvi' of an 
xxirli .ixv.tkened in.'ieht. By deahm; muieox'ei. eoi’.- 
pr.-li'-ii.'ix'.'ly x\ irli the three pli.i'es ol'.nt In- is en.tbied 
To indK.ite the true i orrel.itioii nl e.u h t" the ei.i.n 
iriuity in a manner tli.it n nor too nfteii f.’imd m like 
treatise' 

XeVerrilel."" Mr ll.lVell to .1 eerr.dll I xti-ui l' (ipilt.- 
exeii'.ibly I li.irjiiny on the same 'tnmi in liis otlu i 
xxork'. He still let' it be seen that Ju- Loid' .i bru 1 
to lefute tile idea of .1 p.i't yeu.'nifioii Tn th.- ctfei r 
til, It iudi.in art owed it' be.st to ioreiun imp. -rtatioi 
Wh.'thei’ lie i' triMtiup; of arehifeetu r'-. 'i.iiliiture ci 
I’.iiutim; till' point is m-ver lost .'ijiiiT ot. It xx.ts no: 
,il .inv uiveii pieriod the ruhnu r.ue. ol the i.i.inx' tli.,' 
tliioimh the .me' have held sw.iv in liuli.i. xxiiieh xoii 
Til I lilt. (1 1 heir dl'tl 111 rix'e eil.ll'.leter to the art'. Thoityi 
It m.l-X' hax'e iniltlelli ed .uld lUeidilied 1 iletii The eii - 
i uni't.iliee of their lendine tlieiU'elxe' 'O xxeli to mox!'- 
tu-.ition under 'lu-ees.'ive liier.in hie' le.-rely pioxci 
their .id.i]it.tbilitv and riunr mhereiiT xir.ility Tie- 
ludi.ui dome xx.i' no Turkish inx i-nriou. i’lit .m lado 
ueiioii' prodiiet inspired bv the.'aered loruad’ud. Xo 
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Italian designed tlie Taj Malial. The Gandhuran 
^1 ulptnres, for all their Greek — aceent (shall we say ') 
— aie still Indian, and not. at that, the best Indian. 
Indian painting was not borrowed from Tersia but 
ivas an Indian developna-nt and live-^ on to-dav in an 
Indian school. 

It is this quality of hvingue'-' which .so greatly dis- 
tinguishes the art of India fruin that of .ihnost all other 
countries, and that renders it a thing unique in modern 
times. There is no hiatU' in the tradition from the 
days of Shah Jelian dou n to the juesent. How far this 
ic to be accounted for by the fact that India has largely 
letained her old rehgious and social tradition.s i> a 
matter for conjecture, Kqually is it a matter for con- 
jecture whether the quality of liyingneis can survive 
the inevitahle hleuding of world traditions that m 
bound sooner or later to come a bout. But the hvingue" 

there in the art as a whole if one knows how to look 
lor it — at any rate in architecture and painting. 

With regard to paintina cme is inclined to think that 
our author, havina 'pent his Indian career in the exer- 
■ise of the profes.sioii of drawing-mu 'ter, i.' peihaps apt 
to set an undue valui' on this ]»ha.se of the art. At any 
:ate the reader i> apt to feel that (tainting seems to 
be the least imj're'Sive of tlm arts of India, and that 
.IIt, Havell's case is hard!y 'trengthened by the ex- 
anijiles he' shows of tie- wwk i.>l the modern I alcutta 
'chuul. on which the cl.iim to livinaness rest'. There 
.s a thinness, an aloofncs' from modern life, even from 
rhe modern life of India, in the exe.mplcs reproduced 
that IS somewhat unconvim me. Xor can we think 
that the case for Indian 'Culptun- is much better. One 
;s entirely with Mr. Ilavell ni jiiilging the best work of 
rhe Giteco-Bactrian school (hy thehy, he is di'rinctly 
leticent us to the woik of thi' school in the jiieseiit 
yolumej to be inferior to the be-t produced from imrely 
Hindu sources. But wle-n on.- has to .no right out'ide 
c.f the ]ienirisula of Hiiidustau to s,.(.k the latter, and 
when one finds it by falling back almost exclusively on 
the Borohtultir sculptures in tin- i.sland of Java, the 
.as*' for sculpture b. < oiijc-' 'Omewhat teuuoiis. And 
where is any worthy modem Indian sculpture to he 
round at all 1 Tlii' jihase of Iri.luin art .seems to have 
Iierr.mc a thing for tie- .mtiquarv to a greater c-xtenr 
than in the case of the otiicr two pha'cs. It is doubt- 
ful whether it can ever oveicoiue its remoteiic-ss Irum 
modern hh- — whether tor it to do -u would not involve 

coiii]ilet'- Iracture ot tie hciug ti.idiliuii. 

Tle-re i' greatly mon- hcq..- for the ])hase of archi- 
r.-cnir.-. Much vitalitc i- certainly displayed by the 
-xamjiles illustrated in i In- bool; c.f the modern master- 
builder s work, a. s in the Ih-n.irc-'p.daei-s and the mosque 
at Bhopal, hc-sides in nmi h other wc>rk not heic shown, 
but which will be fainili.a to the reach-r who knows his 
India. But. again, wdic-ii th- te.st of touch with modern 
iiic- i' applied, the- same wa-.iknes-e-, as in the other 
phases (thoucdi in a h-"er degree) hi come apparent. 
The work is typical oiilx of the Ea't (in a racial sense) 
and not ot that bh-nduig of ivi't and W’l-st. of further 


East and further IVest (to sav nothing of North and 
.South). It i.s not typical of that vast complex of races, 
rehgions and social ideas whic h is the life ot India to- 
day. and which is ever developing in tli.- direenon of 
greater complexity, larger ei lectiei-ui. Tli-.- iiowning 
difhculty in the pioblem ot Indian art is iinr that it 
has heeoiiie a ['I'oblem, But in periods i luring wliieli ait 
was what we understand hy the teini " licung " wa- 
there ever any problem in the matter ; Must it not be 
that, before att can re-e'tabli'li its i la;m r. . Ii\ ingie-'s 
all that is probleiaatical shall have di'-d mir ' .Vt lea-t 
till It has. though the art may nut actuiliv be dead, it 
is Certainly dying, or at any late c'ery \ . ly s;, k. Oue 
qli.-stioiis luitlier wheth.-r art. e'Js-i-a'lv sg k art. 
can be beneiited bv attacking it as a unv h-m. or bv 
any other course than getting down ai.-i oiaen'ing it. 
I tancy its ailment is not one lor physic Igr m.-relv fur 
di',-t. It cannot digest the staple- food hicii is curr.-nt 
to-day 111 tl..,- country's markets, and tiiere doe' not 
t-xisT enough for its sustenance cif su.;,. i.jod as it i an 
liigo.st. >0. while we may c-eitainly au’nir riie justice 
of Mr. Havell's claim to the livingii. " of the ait' of 
India, ami wliile we ought to make tin inosr of it. and 
to study and enjoy this quahtv. as bocAs like tho'e cit 
out author are well calciilated to h.-lp U' tu do. we 
niU't, I fear, do so with the knowh-dg.- rinr ir ma}’ not 
i>.- for long, unless very unexpc-i ted dc. - l.-jeneut' take 
place in India, and uiile." the Indian p. uph- show more 
signs than they do at present of apjilying theiu'i-lves 
to the arts. ■' If India wants an aiehit.-. ture i and other 
art' I ot her own. she musT give her so- - ro tie piai tice 
of ir 

Alei the tact cannot be clenieii that tie harioiud selr- 

I CIII'I luUsUess of wide h these latter veai ' ha'-, seen the 

.laakeumg iii India is not of the sort lice.n " hn h arr- 
iuo\ emelit' have- been wont to siirmg. It i' a bai kw a'h 
.if the wave of world-unrest — ratln-i mu:,- lik.-ly to be 
destructive than constriic-nve. at I-esr ,,1 .p! rh.it b.-- 
loiig' To the r.'-gimes of the p.i't. 

But apart from all that, Mr. Have!' - b.-.ok n to in; 
i'.-' umuicndeii fur a placo on the sh. Iv.-s oi eV'-iy .m hi- 
ti lural stud.-nt. Xo better curreeuv.- 'o '..m.- ot tie- 
ii--{. I rs of our training could be fouiei r kan eoiirs.- ot 
sTudy of Imli.in ari-hitf-c-Ture. for w'ln.-li 'li- -uetr.-r and 
his I ii|)ious phiitogr.iphie liiu'tr.iri. •'!' adapt it 

\\ li'-U we have leainell to uudersi a a- i 1 aa ! " U' uov.-l 
forum of expres'iiiu then- i- much to b,. a lia.-.l in the 
lei i.guilinu of w liat uni 1 1- 1 he- all tie an - i m liieling 
rh.it to lie just an applic'.ition ot -ai.e- old art 
prill, iph-s that are univ.-rsal to .ill toini' ot - vpi. "ion 
.lud 111 all ag.-s. So 'h.lll \Ve helji to ml .iiii--al\es ot 
luiiiowiiig pn-judiees. and at the saea- ;mi,. t.. .itt.ieh 
our'i-lvi-s mol’.' and mon- liimlv to beil-ro. ic .■-'.■ntcils. 

■loii.x r.roo I /•'. |. 

K'V> iih'i r'jli . 

Dec.. 1020 . 
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OPEX EIRE GRATES. 

7'/- Fif. -i Bf.'Carcl' oi; Maran^ct Fisltendf.n, 

It >■ . t’". M <1 nr]n torporotiOn .!;»• PoUvtir.r) Ad- 

■ i-oij h'-'i'd. J)Lp(trfi/ifnt of Srif/itijic and 1 nriuAi !ol 
-mf - F^'.l Brifarch F}jt_CLal So. T?.] 

I9-<' 1^.*' . ri‘. HtT. [FI.M. O^ictA, 

Tl'if (ioHa'^rie lioarrh, with its accompanying open 
flic, ha' long hecn coii'iilcred, and probably will long 
iciuaiii. an c'^ciitial element in the comfort of an 
English houic. That it has its drawbacks will be freely 
admittcd but wliat is perhaps not so generally realised 
IS that in Its pre.sent usage, however delightful it may 
be to us as individuals, it is a serious menace both to 
the iualth and to the wealth of the community at 
large. To the general health because it is responsible 
for half the justly condemned smoke evil, and to the 
w.-alth of the nation becau.se it consumes very ex- 
travauantly more than 40 million tons per annum of 
our rajiidly diminishing coal supply. 

Assuii.ina that our attachment to the open coal fire 
is largely one of sentiment, its continued existence can 
oiily be lusnhed if its radical shortcomings can be rec- 
tified, At I'rc'cnt its survival is seriously threatened 
bv gas anil electricity — not to mention steam and hot 
water— c aril of which has some obvious advantages 
and many entliusiastic advocates, but it is intere.sting 
tu note that the competition of both gas and electricity 
become' more acute the more they approximate to 
the ladiant etiiciency of the coal fire. 

It i.s to the measurement of the heating efficiency 
of the existing domestic coal fire, and to the influence 
oil thi' eliiciency of grate and of fuel that Uliss Fishen- 
deif., Te.'eatch is mainly directed. The Eoport is pub- 
ii^licd under the auspices of the Manchester Air Pollu- 
tion Boaid. It forms Xo. 3 of a series for which the 
Find PiesciTch Board of the Dopartmont of Scientific 
and Inilustnal Ee.search is responsible, and claims to 
afford useful data for dealing with tlie question of the 
use of smokeless .solid fuel in domestic fires. 

It is contended that previous comjiarative experi- 
ments on the heating efficiency and particularly the 
radiant energv of the open coal fire arc unreliable 
owing TO the differing methods of computation 
adopted Miss Fi.shenden. while basing her experi- 
ments on the plan of the " Leeds tests, has modified 
and .standardised these, and elaims to have devised a 
more scientific method of measuring radiant energy 
than tliat hitherto employed. The results of her 
experiments are set out in detailed and tabulated 
foim. and the eonclusioiis arrived at may be sum- 
marised as follows - 

(rnieraU'/ : The total heating oliidency of a coal 
fire is mill h greater than is often assumed. 

iiff.f : Bo far as radiant efficiency is concerned the 
modern barless tvjie of grate appears to have little 
advantagi' over older patterns. The advantages of a 
vertical fire over a more horizontal one — a direction in 
which gas and electric fires arc claiiniiig improvement 
— are found to consist not so much in the total radiant 
effieieiiev but in its distribution. 


Fuel : Of the varieties of fuel available, both bri- 
quettes and crushed coal are of lower heat value than 
unbroken coal, and anthracite has only a slight ad- 
vantage over ordinary bituminous coal. The supe- 
riority of dry gas coke is more marked, while consider- 
ably the best results are obtained with low tempera- 
ture carbonisation coke, of which it is recommended 
that a supply should be put on the market at a reason- 
able price. 

Cohiparisoii of Coal Gas and Electricity : It is claimed 
that, comparing the aggregate efficiency in room heat- 
ing, gas is twice, and electricity three times, as effective 
as coal, but these advantages are more than offset by 
the relative cost, which, for continuous heating, may 
be taken as being, gas three times, and electricity five 
times, as expensive as coal. These proportions neces- 
sarily vary with the fluctuations in market cost o: 
each, and do not apply where intermittent heating is 
the principal requirement. 

of practical hints in regard to economy of heat pro- 
duction and its distribution, the importance of flues 
being formed on internal walls and of grates being set 
flush with their jambs is insisted on : while it is noted 
that the advertised preparations for increasing the 
value of coal, mostly liased on common salt, have no 
beneficial effect on the heat emitted from a given 
weight of coal. 

The Eeport concludes with an Appendix containing 
a careful summary of the results arrived at by other 
investigators. 

Herbert A. Satcheli. [ F .]. 


CuRRESPoNDENl'E. 

Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes. 

11, Xeic I'lAirt, Lincoln's Inn 

'noth Sol einher, 1020 
To till’ Editor Journal E.I.B.A. 

Dear Bir,— When the Council and the Committee 
are cousideiiug the Beale of Fees for Housing Behemes 
(wliicli I understand is now open for discussion from 
A to Z), may 1, as a keen member of the Scale of 
Charges Committee, suggest that the Council should 
avail themselves of the information and experieiiee 
which this committee have amassed during the several 
vears in wliieh they were preparing the revised Beale 
of Charges ? 

It wtU be remembered that the Housing fees were 
dragged into the scale hv the head and shoulders : the 
committee were expie"ly instructed that they could 
not make any alteration in this document to bring it 
iiitoconformity with the restof the scale, and they were 
forced to embody it, although tlie\’ realised how in- 
adequate and clumsy this paragra]ih was. It was 
inevitable, of course, that it would have to lie retised, 
but the revision, now it has come, does not cope with 
all the prevailing conditions and possible eventuali- 
ties. 

I feel that however zealous the committee may be 
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'..Lli lien f iiamlleii llii< biwiie'" (ain; 1 am Tin- hi'-T 
t'i aaret- that the tie<t brain'- in rlu- Jn'tmita liava 
IN- -11 -aiUifil fur Till-- purpu-ri th.-v l-av./ appioailii-J 
rha lii.ittcr iK-'t Mi iiiUili in tb*- iialiT ft bittt*r axpaiiriicn 
aii'l Iiardsliin a-' m aUeiLMib-juia.ti. n'T Tn ^a\'(iat.u br-il. 

iiiania-i 

1 . liki‘ 31 r. ri.iiiinii-ll ..n rb- I’taiii- a I mi-n-irri-,-. am 

IT' Mllalillv' a'k-il. a> a lul' laanibal i'l tlai >Laia 'it 

L'liaiaa- Cumiiiitt- a tu int. i; ;■ : rli-- iioii-'im; f.-a' 1 

nave, oi lOU!'',-. t'l [ilaad amii- laiaaaiKa. an.i i an 
(in|\' tlsa / Villi' ( a varit'ii" abiU'-a' 

[r --aama tn Ina taat Tlia luatT' ' l.a' nal bai'H apliruaila il 
111 rlia nuililial aakuiat. tu uiaa tba lia-t la^ult'. Tllf 
[-ruaadura. iioiV tiiat tlia niatiai Laau furtunatalv 

ra< ' I jaila. 1 , 'hullL l ua - 

in) T'i aat Tiia I'anuIT uf Tia -M. a.'a uj I latl'aa- Uuili- 
ndttaa on klaiiKiivinduia dCu. .'d Villi parti ular in- 
atmi tioiii tu tliii (-onn-iirt'- a tu '<■ pKimpt and viviiiu 
tliani tall jiuwai' tu < 0-upr u: Tu intai va-w and examine 
lU'-iubarS of tba profa'^ir.n. .ind if iiaca-vai V tu vi'it 
and iiispiiCT typical icb'-in.’' u- -aa 

(b; All aliliulUicani. lit iijuUicl ba mada in tliu 
JouENAL tliat all tliu^a iiiteiavt.'.i in lioii-iiia M-heinK 
'hould cumniunkata with tiia In'titiita and ^i?t foitli 
'iirrinctly tlmir liifti- r.lti.-' .u-ai iiaid'fdp'. Tlii> un- 
duubtudlv w uiild buna juu;! a i.un'ldvuibk- ainuunt uf 
inoiit iir'-ful matuiial. e.iai tln' ilionkl l-u vditad. i 
'iUlcuti't. bi' tlia -^L'aiv ut < nai 111"- UuniniirtOu. 

If) Tliu wliulv of til.- Aai'-d suii.-Ti--' should ia- in- 
vitad to ontributi i liiiiijiani'.atiuiw ui'uii tliu 'u’uji-i.t 

('!) Till' fuiu'tiuii ut till, pii.'iriit cunimitti'u >!iuukl b.- 
■>iiiijily duj'Uti'inv tbu Ouvruniai.T 1 )i-partiiivut m 
1 U].iarTiiii-ut' inti'ri-'’'''ii 

Thi'i'v i.vi fk' OI ,t iiiuntb if ti.. ii.alt' i wur.' liaudl'-d 
ma'ti.rfullv. wuiiki bniu uai idl tlii- infuiiuatiun iiuri-'- 
-aiv tu I nabk.' tJa' i uniijii: ri-i- tu ^juMk with aiitliuntf 
a" li do] lUtatiuli. 

The «acond 'fiaak'-r la-t ’mihr infumii-d thi' kf.'i liny 
that till' fi'u flit III, Ilk .ual 'I vwt' iF’aranraph <i) in- 
I llldc'd yi/i yao'u'i/ tlia i|iniiitlTii but t]il> WU'- el Ull" 
'Tatuiiifiit It I uV"!’' ii.' n-lv till- ,'.-/u/a/ of -uch 
Ijuantltii’' tu till' l uiiTi.iCtcil ' . Tni' y./i iid/ iif nni ut thfln 
iifinuin SiTtimi '2 audit ibnmtiTv Siii vuvur^' Fi'C' 

Ojia fiiitlii'i n-niaih J i' uiild m.ik" \iz . that it U 
] n'.'i'i'di))li' tlaii til" klini'i I ui Hi-ultli nuiuint; Otlii iak 
'huuld appruacli th" In-'titiit,- uu iIh* Si ala ut Fi*"^ 
with anv piui-u'i' utii' i til, 111 tu biinii about ,i irdiu - 
tiun. ,iiid J think tIh lu'nniti u imtitii-d in a^uiiiiim 
that tliji i' til" iM'" 111! i! 'hi \ .11" pii'irivi'lv told rli" 
luntiiiiv. Airliuiiah ilu' 'buiild nut niilir.it." an.iin't 
inciidiv iii'uutiaTiuii'. v.-r 1 think th.it unl"'^ thi' 
,1 "iini|itiun ]s ki'p! .ih’.'.tV' in ttia inind- uf th" i unu 
iiii't"" till \ wilt b" iii'idiuu-li li’ii inlu .laii'i iiiL; tu 
( ludiiic.itiuiu wliirli 111 th" anijuntv ut i.i-"' tund tu- 
w .'I'd- tudiicuiLi til" alri'.idv iinidi-ipiiir" ti-i- 

bbiin-. inilr. 

I’tPi l\M, \!, 



9 CoxiiiTT Strket. Rkui-vi ^ 1 III I t , W , I'- I' 1920, 

I'HEuMFIi:, 

Proceedings of the Council, December 13th, 1920. 

Li'i ilij.i l"l I ! 'ii’i- - Til" h I 'lllicl! del idi'u 
tu [lU'jii'h a iiute 111 the J ' UTixa;. ad vi'ina M"inbi v' 
alid Liceutiat"'? tu do their bc't tu obteiui n.\"d T"nd"i' 
till buildiiia woik whi-ra-Afr piueibl" ,,i,ii tu nutifv tii" 
public pii " uf the actiun T.ikcn in rlu^ lu.itter. 

T'"/ /I /'/-/" "U (/. — The CouIlLll lla \ " del idl'd To ■ uii - 
ji.unii at" with all the Allied Sui.ieti"'- in (Ireat iSntain 
and t'k rh.'iii lui their r'O'Op.'ratiun in ■ urim! tli.ir -i 
I orr.p"t"iit .irthit'-it i- .ippointid in i uutu'i tiun witl; 
all tu ,1, n-pLiuniii" 'etii'iii"^. 

A letter ha- been addi'c.""d tu "'ll Heniy .Mayluiiy. 
'jf th ■ .Mim''':'v uf Tran''purt "Xiir""ii"a tic t omicil'' 

ii. ir.rii .it.iiii at th" ell til'll , ill'". nil' r.iki u b\ rli" .llini'- 
riy uf Ti.ui'iiuit with ii'ii.iid tu th" I'un-ti 111 til'll ui 
arteitd U'.ak in the iieialibnui hi m m 1 ni Luiiduii a' ap- 
piu\.d b-,- rh" Ja'lldoli Arterial }!u,id' I 'unfiTeia "' 
ill-id u’ldi-r rh" ,111'piC"' uf rlie J.ueal ( luvi i unn'iit 
fill, ‘I'd I pi. "Ill" rh" liu[H' that th" .iddiriunal ru.id' 
'mi-ai-'t il ill i J.uiidiiii Sui.'ii't\' un thi'ir di'Vi'li ipiiii'iii 
plan wi'i b. I un-idi't'i.d in eai'li ca^". invitmy th" .itti'ii- 
riun 111 i-i" Mmi'try tu th" 'uayi'sriuH' uf rli" TImiu"' 
■'id" IfuU'iii" ,i.nil l)i'\'"liipni('iir Uuiiiiiiitii'". ,uid mi- 
pi""'i".' ii[iuii tile .Miiiiati'v til" par.iiauiiiu imjiui't.iin > 
ut iiiii! "'ii.il.'ly prc'ervim; tin- ruute-- ut tli" prupiueil 
a l■r"n,l ! lu.id - ,ind ut ubt.iiiiinu r In - .uirhuritv uf I’.i I'h.i- 

iii. 'iir till thi- uiirpris" 

t/u'i /' Til" ( 'uimi il h,i\i ill, 111 " pr.nit' ui lA' in 
• lid uf III., fund' uf til" ('iinjuint llu.iul uf s, lenii'ii 
'uii'-ii-' .itsd ha in ,iid ut th" lunik uf tin' finti'h 
Fiitiu "I iiica St.iiid.ird,' A"ui i.itiun 

7 "I Hr,,,- If Jill- 1 'I' Kill I! I III/ Si mil rl-'hi ji Th" Cull n 

I |I h 1' ',1 iii'Muiii'd til" pii'par.itiuii d ,i -pni.il i "itih- 

c.it" 1- ill- .lu.udi'd tu liuldi't' uf til" lli'iirc' -larvi' 
Tia', ■biii'a .Snidi'iitehi p 

t , , ,y nil iiJii ! ',h t ( 'iiiii m ith ! Ill" I UI 1 1 1 1 ! I 

ll.ifi .I'iupii-d til" I'l'liuit uf fill' < 'ill 1 1 111 111 "". ,1 lid 1111 pui- 
r.iiit pu.pu'.ik fur |li" ri'ui'eanizatiiai u| i "I't.im ut tii" 
I'l.i""' 111 Mi'iiibi-mlii p will 'liuitlv bt ],iid bi turn th" 
(ii-ner.d laidv 

.1""'/"'/ I'K hili'ltini Ilf I ! t h ill I I II K rh" ( uuni'li 
li.iv" .ippi'u'.nil uf a ri'putf uf th" Art Sl.miliiiO Cum- 
nil tt"" '1)1 1 1 ,]' 'ubjfi t a ml ,i di't.iilcd | 'tu.ara mmi' "•ill 
'liurri i !..■ I I Ill'll l"i I'd . 
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I [> ! n' n n !' f ('/■/( ;<'/ .Mt rf /’.s}/ , 1/ ,\]l)trt 

j-iiuvct. of i’.iri'. I’r.'^idi-ut ot tin- Srn let.'- di*' Arf'oi- 
TfCtl--, Dljlli par ll' ( lo.lVl'IU' Ulallt. lliO llia'H JlOlll- 

U' llouoiji\- (_ iii'rr-piiu Ima Mr-mb. r ol i!i. 
llio'.il fii'ni'i:" ].lar" (.t \1 Lou:' llaniici, Oi-tra'i- 1 

The Aniir Faisa! at the Institute. 

.Mr UiijU'' l’.i[iur nil " ■■111' \ii lilt. 1 tun; tu 

Kilt 1 t aiid l\i!.-'rm.- " .irriarr- 1 a loiiiii.rnU' .lU.li'.-iiL.- 
.iT r'n.- 1 h-n.-rai .M.-.-tiim Li't .Mou.i.iv. .lu.t tii.- Iii'tinir.- 
h.i'l tin- iinr.v) i.’i t.'.i lii.u.iiir ..f ri'.- jiro'rii'.- 'tt tla- 
Auai F.ii'il will, a.i^ atr.ai !.■ I !>v IMiu -Ci-n-a.i’ 
J failil.i'l 1 fi^ II luliiii 's liad I .'.'.'li t of till' I’fi'r'- 


oii'i ( 

uiii u a: Tlie duiu.-r 

iu M 

arlie! Ill tin- .■’.'.-•n- 

UVJ. 

T.ll! 

.md -rrikm'Mv han 

d-om. 

• m.lU. .lie— 1 1 111 

rile 

|>i' ni ' < ' 

■ 'pm .Vrab ro-tum. 

ill' 

|.Trsc,‘}i(;,* on rib 

• )L‘'- 

slvi.)!!. 

ui'.' I [le.'uharlv apnnn. 

iiat''. I'-laliiiu ,1- 

-Mi 

■ Unuu' 

ob-erved in In- o 

■i'fliiL 

.a remarks, locu. 

rul' 

■>ur to tli 

-utijei.'t ot hi- d!-. 

: flUf'* 

• In the abs .111... 


of the l’r.''i.l.‘nT. tvlio \v,.' i'oiiTin".l to hi- lion-.' .vith .i 
sevi.'i'e (.old. IMr. I'.i . -P/< -ad ,.t tvas i). 

The fliair. au.i befutc th>' luc.'tuiLi ehoed ho (.'.xpi..— t 
the iiroaT aiatifu ation fidt by ineiiLb.'i - ot rhe iiistiTUte 
ar His Hitihui-s- s pr.-'-euT" aiiioiva Their; l.or.i IMilner 
-oine day- bi.foreli.tud liad aei . jit.'d an iiixitarion to 
hi.' pi'toeUT. but was jii'evi'iited bv a (.otaman.l from 
"'ii'.' Iviuu to art. mil the Dinner at Biukmyhaiu Palace 
"hat i-vrmiuL; To celebrate the Prinre of Wal.-'- r.-turii 
home. IMr. BiT'ihs's Papei wa .iit i\\-Tr( lu.dy iiiteie.stin'a 
on. . .iiid w.is illustrated by a iiuiiien.uis sen, - of -lid..- 
orep.ired from the autlior's own drawinu' .lU'.l |.)hoto- 
araph' .V hiry." collei.tiou of the hitter w.-re luiim on 
the w.ilN of the room. .\ vote of thaiiks was passr-d to 
^[r. Pii'iee, nil till' motion of Pi'ofe-s,-,r T. \V. Vriiold. 
Prof.'-siii I'lf .Vr.lble at tlle Si lio.il of Orienr.il Studie-. 

oiided liv Sir Pl.iiiistei' Fl.-ti her The pap.'r. 

witli illu-rrarious. .iivl the di'eu—iou will .ipp.-ar in 
the ne'er is-lle of tlie .liiruwi. 

The Office of Works. 

T/h- of rill- 7 th publi-lii d the foUowine letter 

from tli.‘ Pr.'sidi.iit. .iddressed to its Editor : — 

Sill. —Your l■-\'^•elll.Ilt le.iiliin; .irticle of the ;’ird inst. 
on the Siippleni. ut.ii V Vot.‘ fo!' t'l.. OHiee of Woik- 
should eo t'.i! tow.ird' rurbiiiu tie- pred.itorv .imlutloiis 
of rh.it n.'parfiii.'iit Til.' lloiis.. of ( oiiimoii-. too a- 
IS (dear from cour report of rli.' d.'b.ite lias no likiiie 
for t hi- new tentacle t hi own out for -.tr.uiyiniy pii', ,ir,. 
'•iiterpri-e ill luuldiiie. [t- a-tut.' par.'iit ple.id.'d bii Iii- 
ort’sp, ’ hi- ■ kiiiil of tloatiiia b.ilaiic..’ of rOi m i _( k .( i 
- -the iii-roric .'\( ii-i. that it w.i- " oiilv a v.'tv little 
on.' ,uid. .1 pp.ireiitlc. not to cost ,nivbiid\ aiivtliiiio 
ilur 111' did mil I'.xphiiii it- cre.itioii. or rh.‘ n-.i-on foi 
Its -17..'. not (lid he eive aiiv uii.ir.mtee atiaiii-t itsfiiture 
Ol'owtll. ,\s. Ilowever. the baiirllllu. of douiilflll leeitl- 
iiiai c to whii'h he confessi - is a srhi'iue wliicli ll.. esri- 
mit.'s at -onm two millions we ni.ic uu.'-s tli.it tin- 
tlhlt l.( 11 11 1 repr.'sellt- It 1 pel cent . 1.111 tli.il smu. I- that 
( In‘ neces-arv f.ictor for hi- pre-eiit op.'ratioiis ' If so. 
we m,i\- e.xpe, t til.' " Hoatiiu; balaiici' " to reach a 


iiiiilion when he aets fairlc to work on pi.ni.K) house- 
( (lit of whose piocket is this monev. an.l its interest, r., 
. " 111 . ' if enih'irs or th.- House of ( ominon.s will do 
'.v.'ll to -,:rutiaiz..‘ closely the Public Aduk-' Loan when 
.'T api'ear-. 

Til ' -elieiiie lias on.' merit v.diich its autni.i nioriestl" 
.imiTTeii to point our : no on.- will .'ver know wli.it th 
lious, - , n-t. To local autlioi iti.'s this i- but a -mall 
inatter. -mce their liability i.-. a- the\ .jL. erf, illy b.n 
liev... limited to a jiennv rate. Time n.av sliou tin 
I ilia. V of this belief win it th.- taxp.iw; . on- -- to th 
-hould.-nnu of a thousand million .I. ti. W i.ii b..u-:n_ 
loau- -e.'iu to cut little ice. aii.l it i- .r 1 . ..-r .loubtfiil 
wLeth-r sucli a biim of loan imauev ...vi-t-. Hut tie 
lliiustrv of Health, terdo them iii-tii." . n .'.ctreinei'.' 

■ ou.i-'TUi'-'l about cost, an.l tlm i heck- and forms pv 
wiiieh th.-y si...'k to control it ar.- u liiti'niiiu tie- hai' 
...f ni.iuy a town clerk and hou-ii’e are liit.'cl An- tin 
I'lans au.l accounts of the (.)tlice ot Work- to be sul.- 
]e..r'''l TO the '•line iiiiuute iiivestieation bv the .Mini.— 
ny (if si-i. we may look for another consideiable in- 
ciea-e of otfirials). or may we suspect t 1 i.it r.'li.'f from 
that Ii.uv.ssiuy 'Upervisi.m is one of the ercat lu.lucc- 
lueuTs to local authorities to hand over tlm whole Woii v 
t.a the uncontrolled Dthc'i^ ot Works, .m-l d - — - tlie ex- 
l.ense ; 

You allowi.'d 111'.' To point out. in April last, tliat cot- 
ta.ue buihline could be carried out .iln.ost entirely li\ 
i.ibourets ; a statement wliicli Dr .Vddi-on .iisnussed 
a- ■■ all rubbi.sh." We now di-eov.-r tIi.iT tlie ( 'th.'.. o* 
A'lU'ks is ro employ, not buil.liiiy trad.' l.ibourn- ...id- 
but men who have no kiiowli.iie,. all of buildiim 
tra'l.* procedure. -Moreover, the eiuploynieiit i.s to b.. 
■■ direcT.” i.e..wirluiut the interve'ition of a eoiinaero' . 
whose profit is limited, in housiny contracT-. to a fix.'il 
,iiid not always reinuncT'ative amoiinr. T ]. 've sum, 
experi.'Ui'r in tins matter, and 1 decline to believe lliaf 
anyone — least of all a Government 1 )eparriimnt — can 
carry out buildins of anv mayiiitiid. as cheajdv as a 
-killed and reputable oontractor. It i.s i omiimn kiiov- 
leduix as any experienced builder will eouliriji. iLur 
nil'll uotk better when they know tlmir ciip'lover de 
p.'tid- on their exertion- for his liviim tli.iii when ,, 
les,s,.r oiitpnl does not toucli his poi ket. 

Th.' Olbce ot A orks- I iiuiite Sir .\ IMoiid " is act 
imj f! the capacity of arcliifects and contractor'; " Tlm 
nature ot the (ontract " is not stated, but hi- ex- 
planations seem to indii ate tliat it is im tiior.' tluin ro. 
" estimaTe. which m.iy or mav tiot accord with th. 

' vi'iittial cos; to tile liic.il .luthoritw One of tlie most 
miportaiit duties of an an liitect is to -upeiti-.' tlm 
tvork of rh.' contractor and jirotecf the inten'.-t.- of In- 
.'luployer. A'ill the Offire .M A’orks coiidi luti d.'fe. tiv. 
work ill it- own buildinps ' At whos.. expens.. will it 
be maiie yood ? — 1 am. Sii. vour olmdieiiT -eMant. 

•loilN W. Si.\iP.-( i.\ . i!i /if U.Lli..i 

IMr. .rohu Whiter, iii a l. tier publish ,.. 1 m Tkt T'ln, - 
of the same dati' savs ; " The iiuestioii is a verv iiiiieh 
Liry.'r one tlian of mere eliicieiicy and economy. Is it 
in the lutere-t of the art ol arehiteetiir.' in this eotintrv 
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that so large a part of the design and execution of im- 
portant buildings should be in the hands of a Govern- 
ment Department ? The answer is an emphatic Xo 
I nder such an arrangement vou inav act fairlv good 
work but never the best, and the whole tendency is to 
cramp and deaden the sriirit of architectiue lather than 
to widen and vivify it. And what of the arL•hitect:^ 
and assistants on the staff ' They may be the veriest 
aeniuses, but they will gain no individual credit for 
their ability. ‘ The Orfice ' is resp'ondble for every- 
thing, and after years of work the --tatt will be eom- 
pulsorily retired at the aae of bO or C~. siibseouent to 
whieh age there are many instance,' both in the archi- 
tectural and engineering profes'ions of a man's best 
work being done. In the interest of tin- l\fi'Tre'S Art 
itself, and of the many weU-traiin-d young urehitect.s 
who are just commencing practice. 1 venture to enter 
an earnest protest against th^ obvious tendency of the 
('nice of ^Vork5 to r.'onor.olize ofhcial arc hitecture in 
this country." 

The following is an extract frosc. J/re Torts leader above 
referred to : — 

Sir Alfred Mnud alleges that he can build jiiore cheaply 
than piivate contractors. The whole e.xpcricnce of the war 
suggests the contrayv. .uid w.. aiv unable to bi.heve th.at 
any Goveruniciit Department will ever be a. > heap substi- 
tute for private enterprise properly controlled. The essence 
of the issue are the overhead charges, winch are bound 
to be taken into account m examining Mr Alfred Mond's 
calculations. In one year tins economical Minister, who 
claim.s to he able to build cheaply, ha- inciv-as.-d hi' salary 
list from £27S.00(» tfi i-l.m.Ooci. In 1913-14 the Depart- 
ment had .1 statf numbciing 3S4. lair now it- 'tart com- 
prises .7)81 person', in adilition tc. a large number whose 
total i' not shown in the Estini.ites. In the architectural 
branch alone Mr Alfred .Monel now ccunmauds the services 
of 184 architectural spi-ciahsts. a= euiopared with 126 in 
1913-14. He has at hi' dispo'ul three Fnneipa! .\rcliitects 
tor England, one Principal .-Sj-ohitocr for .'Scotland, eighteen 
.A.rchitects, thirty-four Fust-( 'las. A"i't.ant .Architects, fift\ 
Second-Class .Assj.stant .-Viciiitcer,'. < Icvt-n Fif't-Clas' Archi- 
tectural -\s'istams, six First-CLt" Clerks of the Works, and 
twenty-four Clerks of the Works. Jn adilition. lie has bud- 
geted for £7.3.000 for dr.iughtsnn n and technical ‘ .t^'is- 
tHiits,' as compared with £3u,iX»0 li't year. Xo wonder lie 
w ants to tmil work for this army of oiliciai'. and to act a- 
agent ' for local autlioritW'. . . . 'J’liere has 'cldoiti Ik cu 
a more glaring instance of a Department tv.gerlv >eeking 
fre'li work in order to jiistitv it- jiav-roll. " 

Rejection of the Ministry of Health Bill. 

Dr. .\ddiion li.a.s i.-ued tin- biilowing 't.atenienr 
(•-Xplaitillig the (.•on'eipicnce- nl the Jfi-ti'e of f.oriU 
leji'Ction of lii.s Bill — 

1. 'erioii' blow is dealt at I he only l■onf^ibutlon now 
being made by private eriterpri'i towaids the building of 
hoU'CS. The effect of their luid-hip'' .letion i' to bring the 
private builder's .sub'idy to an end on 23id December, 
although reduced payment' may he made for the following 
four month'. The Government nni'i. of cour'e, keep faith 
with the yiiivate builders who have now eompleted 4,493 
hou.ses and who have received certiru .ite- in respect of tho 
propo'i'd erection of 26..313. 


2. HoU'C' which are withheld from occupation hv per- 
'Ons seeking to evade the Rent Rf'triction _Vct w ill remain 
empty. iinlc'S. unfortunately, fmther illegrd 'cizuie' are 
made, ag.ihi't whicli the piovi'ion' uf the Bill would have 
gn.irded. 

3. The London County Couueil and other Iul' inuuieijiali- 
tio'. who .ire building houses uut'lde tle ir own areas, will 
find tlieir 'ehemes lield up hv their inability to make 
arrangement' tor providing the ner e"ary load', sewerage, 
and water '.ipply for tho-'c house', and ineideiitally this 
will h.ive til. effect of stopping schemi ' whu h wimld pro- 
vide .1 l.iige amount of w'ork for tlie nneiiijilovcd. and 
teoiiomic.d airangenniits whereby w'.iter can be 'iiyiplied 
to adjaLcut area', but wiiieh do not aetirilly adjoin, will 
continue to be prevented. 

4. County cuuncil... who have r.iiseei money fcir the pur- 
pose of fiii.incuig the hou,'iug sehemc' of the minor local 
authoiitirs lu their areas, will be depiived of the protection 
against lo" to their o\ni rates w hich the Kill was designed 
to afford. 

•3. .■sjmilaily loi al authorities will continue to incur loss 
tmd.'r variou' 'tatutc'. wiierclw- they have to m.xkc ad- 
vances of money at lowrr rates of interest than they can 
now obtain the money for. 

6. Snuilaily a continued waste of public money and effort 
by local authorities lyili be incurred by the continuance of 
the present huutations on the economical U'c of their 
oncers, land, buildings, etc., which clause' 11. 12. 13. IS 
and 19 were designed to remove. 

Coicuie'iti.ng upon the 'iruanoji. Tin '/'i/ciw savs • — 

For the muddle in which lie is now placed iijion tho .sub- 
sidy to private builders Dr. AddLsnn i' alone to blame. He 
began by a 'enous breach of Parli.uni nt.iry convention, for 
he increased the subsidy, and extended it' duration, with- 
out obt.iiuiiig leave from the HoU'C of Common'. When he 
.sought to regularise his position by a Bill, lie dragged 
twenty other 'ubjeers into his meiv-ure. He can introduce 
■ I small Bill to-morrow upon the subsidy to builders if he so 
clf-sites. Alcanwhile the rejection of the Bill is tending to 
lai'C the whole question of the future of the Ministry of 
Health. Ftr. .-Addi'On's position G that he Inns contrived to 
bniig hi' department to a point at which it incur.s the 
m ixinium of unpopularity ,, while it reveals a miuinium of 
I'lli. lency. Its inudcUes are notorious and wiierever it iatcr- 
vi'ii, s ehiio- Oii-'Ues Before it i.s permitted to bring in anv 
more Bill', with the e.xccjitiou of tho yiroposed measure 
upon bulkier'' subsidies, an inquiry .'lioiild be held into the 
general working of the .Ministry of Health. It would be well 
both for the country and the Govermnent if .such .an investi- 
gaf ion could be maile ,at .a time when Dr. .Addison'.s energies 
well- transferred to snine other field. 

St. Paul's Bridge and the Charing Cross Improvement. 

Jn an interview with a representative of The Ob- 
.<r.ri-i r (reported in la.st Sunday's isstie) Captain Swin- 
ton made tlie sugge.stion that tho City might by a he<iu 
i/i.'-ir u.so the 1 'resent opportunity of jiostponiiig St. 
I’aul'.'Bridge and offering to buildCluiriugC'rossBndge 
as .1 gift to J.ondon from the funds of tho Ilridge House 
E't.iies. liuch a gift, he pointed out, wmuld give the 
whole Charing Cross improvement scheme the real 
eliHiice which it wants of being seriously considered. 

I am disappiiiiitcil,'’ tiiptain Sivinton began by saying, 
til hear th.it the Bridge House Icstatcs Committee are 
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ptus.-5inji at oiii.- Ill ( niitiiiui thf '( h' ni'- lur tjiuldint; St, 
I’dul’s Bi'id'_'e. 

The iSridii? House Estati -, fund', 1 undeistaiid, were left 
I eery !i mo tune atrofoi tlie maintcn.inee uf Lonilon Bndse, 
when It was the only hridae .lero-,^ tin- iit'er. anel tliey now 
hriny in a very lauae annual lui ome. ( )uT of thi" iin ome the 
t'oinmittee have deini valuable woik for the City of Lon- 
chan Thev rebuilt T,ondon Hridue , they built and widencfl 
Blaekfiiars Binlee . they built the Towei IJridtre , and 
they jmreha-ed Southwark Bridirc from a private r ompany, 
ind are now i ouipietinu its rebuildina. a woik which was 
rendered neec-ssary hei au^e the steeji gradients of the 
bridtrc militated auaiii't its us, fuliies- for trafhc. 

" All this tune, it is un,h-istoo.l. vei onsiderable .sums 
,>f money hato^ be-m jiilina up. It u now- pu, posed to "o to 
Pailiameiit tor an e.vteii'ion or tin tune for building the 
hii.lae. will, li is to he ( allc d St. Paid's, a bride e w-hich from 
the verv initiation rf the s, henie has iieen niueh i ritieisod 
— b_v the aichite. ts because it is so ibwioned that it lose' 
the ereat architeetuial efteet whifh wi-nld be gained by 
e ling itiaiudit to the dome ,,t sr Pau! s, and by thc'.'f in- 
terested in the traihi of 1. nidon because it doe.s not appear 
that the very hc-avv expendituie whieh the bridee will 
involve will do vei v inui h t j luerease riathc laeilities. 

The iii'inrijial advantage which is suggested for the 
moment is that of biinging tlie tramways from South 
London over the budge as tar as ''t. Paul's Lliurihyard. 
But there a great ]H"blem .'.rise' It being cxtuioidinaiily 
duheult. if not impossible, to cany the tiauis on througli 
Ald.-isgate .Street to meet theue on tlie north side of 
l.ondon. they must eithei have a terminus on the surface, 
theieby bloekiiig the ajiproach w hie li it is inteiideel to make, 
u' go to an underground station, wlm h experts inform us 
m y seriously aiiert the very uncurtain femndations eof 
.^r Paul's Cathedral. 

■■ -Moreover, we have not \ et had an o|ipicilunuy (.1 dis- 
' oveung liow far the trathe neeeS'ities ot the ( ity will be 
met by the improi enieilt e-f '^outhwaik Bridge-, and the 
o; u siion arises whether this heavy . xjumditure' — on a new 
' -idge within tluee hundied \ ai ds ot it - is really noces.sary, 
u uiv rate at tiie moment 

■■ This question comes with moreforce because- the wlietlo 
position givc-s the Bridge House K'tates Committee the 

iportunity by a Ci.oe -d to bung into the realni.s of 
piaitii'al jjolii y what all Liin(.lonei' agree would be the 
greatest London improvement |iiit foiwatd in otirnu-mory. 

■■ The arguments m favour ot ihe imjuoM ment which is 
known as tlie Charing Cros> bridge- s-. iteme have bc-eii 
1 elati-d so often t hat ir is unrieeess.u y to rei oiinr i hem, but 
hi'ie ks an Opjcortunity I" gi\'e tli.it scheme a leal c hanec, 
for no gn-ater impetus could lie giieii to it than fed- the 
Bridge- Hc-iuse Estates Coinmittee fe come feerward ojion- 
handoclly and olTc-r to build the ( haiiiig ( i os.s bridge- as a 
great gift to London. 

Tt IS true th.it Chatiiig t I'oss lu icbgc- is be\ cmd the- c ccii- 
Iines of the- t itv, but so is the 'I'owc-r Bridge, w hie ii th(- 
Estates Comniittc-e built, and London is greater than the 
t 'ity of London." 

The Art of E. A. Rickards. 

Mr. P. (1. Koiiody. jii a luatice in la.st iStiiiilay'.s Ob- 
■sc/t'iY of the lueiuorial volume on T/(t’ A/t oj E. *f. 
Rickards, recc-ntlv pnlilishc-d liv Technical douinals, 
i-imitc-cl, savs : — 

It sei-ius .strange, though, that in these e.s.says on 
Rickards and his art lu' frn-nds and adimrer.s should have 
failed to stress, or even to im-iition. that passionate roiiian- 
tici.sin which dominatc-d Ins character and all his activities. 
His life- and his art may be summed up as a jmrsuit of 
romance-. Hi- found a wide scope for it eve-n in liis jiraetico 
of architeeture, the- most sc ientific. logical and mathemati- 
eal of all the- arts. Though lie ne\(-r allowed the practical 


.side ot Ills task to be obscured b\ this passion, his archi- 
tectural xvork beats mevitably the stamp of this romantic 
\earmng. One lias only to examine the preliminary studies 
for arclutectural designs reproduced in the volume under 
discussion to realise the essentially romantic, nature of his 
original conceptions, which, iii the course of detailed elabo- 
ration, weie gradually adaptt-d to the practical exigencies 
of his problems. His tinished de.signs retainetl much of the 
same feeling. .Somehow his pen or pencil invested Ids 
drawings of buildings with lite and romance and with the 
v ital quahties which are 'O rare among the dry, mechanical 
dt Signs in the architectural room ot the Royal Academy. 
Air. W'alcot's drawings, of which Rickards always spoke m 
the most generous terms of piaise. liold m-uch of the same 
cpiahty ; but Air. M’aleot is not a practising architect, and 
lends his jiencil to the interpretation and vitalising of other 
people's ai'eliitectural conceptions. 

Alore than once I have seen Rickards under the romantic 
spell woven by his own genius. One- of these occasions wa' 
in tlie mystc-riou.s gloom of dusk under the mighty dome ot 
the then unfinished Central Hall. MT-stiniuster ; another 
when he took me on a moonlight night to see the etiect oi 
his great group of public buildings at Carditt. M'ltli that 
curious minghug ot supreme eaotism and self-abnegating 
modesty, of hopeless pessimism and lomantie exaltation, 
winch endeared him to his friend', he spoke ot lii' ac-liieve- 
meiit. ot his ]iast career, which began in a drapci's .“hop : 
of Ins hojiek-ss prospects ; of the " romance " of hi' 'tand- 
ing there in the moonlight before hi' own c-ieatioii. which he 
knew to be something to be pioud ol ; nf the dilficnlties 
that bc-sct the architect's path, and of professicinal jea- 
lousies and meannesses. 

The wcirk that Rk-kards left behind him te-'titic' to the 
sc-riousm-'S of the lo.ss England has sustained by his pre- 
mature death. Air. Arnold Benuc-tt sums up the last ph-i'c- 
of hi.s life and tlie probable cause- of Ills death as follows : 
" The War Office ni.ide an appeal for a few auhitect' to do 
' siiocial work ’ in France. Rickards, with several others, 
responded to the a)ipeal. Having siibniittcxl hnu'clf to the 
military machine and gone to France, he was 'Ct to do woi k 
that the merest clerk could luivi- done ju'! as well as he. 
Th(- continued exposure in long mutor-ear rides had its 
inc-Mtablc cTfett on his delicate constitution, and aftcu some 
time he was invahded home. . . . Xo one can say wliother 
or not he miglit have Iieen liv ing to-day if the War Office 
had not had the idea of sending a di'tinautshen artist, over 
mihtai'v age, to act as a travelling clerk behind the hues in 
Er.l-lee. " 

The R.B.C. 

The Royal Rritisli I'okmial .'^oeierv of .Artists 
(R.R.C ) is now lioldiuu its third i-xliif-itiou in Winni- 
peg. Jt IS understood that the good sTanciard of work 
shown m its earlier eollection.s of modern work is fullv 
maintained ; and the interest of tliese i-xhibitions, 
vvliich have been, and will eoiitiiiue To be, held liotli iii 
the Doniiiiioiis oversi-as and at liome, is evident from 
tile stated objects ot the Sneietv'. It beuan operations 
as the Anglo-.Australian Society in ISS7, and was 
allowed to use tlie title " Roval " in In IbOl ir 

became the R.R.C, under its present iianie, and was 
ineorjiorated under Royal ITiarter in IbRb : and the 
honour of the Royal Sign Afanual to the Diplomas of 
its full Aleinbers was granted in tlie same vear. Its ob- 
jects as a eor[)orate body aim at " unitiuu in one body 
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Aiti't-- ol till' l''.iujiir'' ]iii till .idvaiK .'luaiit iit tin- A.it' 
111 I’aiunuij, Si'u!| itu! 1'. J'lti'limu Eulh'iin iiiu. 
t!nn auil Aii_liiti'i rtiii'. anil ai'ni-iallv tin- I'lu’cinaLi' - 
'iii'nr and jiromoTii'ii nt tiai'i- Arts " tliruu,u!"ii!t rla 
i iiiiiiiuiiiu-'. ami of liiiiininn tin Ai't" of tin- I)i>iuiijiin' 
rmli't till- mitii e of t ini'i' ti'-iin u': in ilu I luti d Ivmi;- 
di'iu. Tin work and ii oir.ini 1 - I'i -Ui li a Six i,'T\ .itmt 
ini'tmm.': and tin' lai t tli.T tha llonal -\c.,di'ln\ ,iud 
n'.UiV 11 * tin- lit In I lln| • '1 t.ait ■( i. tins at l.i'lil'' ..nd in 
rki- I liiiuiiiioiiv an- ii-|iii''''lit' d aiiniiiu tin- -M'-inln i- 
ani! \"-<ii latf' I 't till- ];. li < ' - In mid Im ..onn- Linaranri'i 
'll t! '■ liiali -tandaiil am' idi-aL .it nliirli it aini- 

il O Cl mi.r r rt; ' F " 

Presentation to Mr Lewis Solomon [A ] 

Vt a ii'i'i'tiuL; "f tin-' LSoaid of At' liitorttira! ltd in a - 
tioii. on til.' drj lU't.. Ml I'aiil \\ at. il.ousn [ij < IkiH- 
i.iaii pra'iilitm.-Mr Jn-tnisSoloniouj /■'.]. who for tIhit;.- 
two vi ai's has hi'.-u nl.-tnifii-d witIi the ex.uniuaTiou 
woik of tin- In-titut'', lii't , 1 ^ Examiin-i and then as 
'\'iii'-(,'iiairnian of the JJoai'il. a as presenu-d by Lis old 
colleayiies with an addi'i-^s haauriftilly illuniinatod in 
odd and colours, on tli" on asinu |-,f hiQ reriTimii-iiT from 
the VieeA.'hainiian'hi;; ofthi- Hoard. A ]'liOtot;i.i|’liii 
reproduction of tin addiess to a n dm ed scaL- m civi n 
oil till- o|ipiisir,. paai'. 

dr Solohi'in ^arv.'.; hm articles with di Ikohy 
\\ vatt and was the ufsT to receive the ]1ona!d'on 
■^ilvi t l\[i'd,il aiveti by tlm R.l.ri.A. to University Col- 
li'ce, He acted as idei'k of works in the l.iuiidiun ot 
Sii Diehy ^^■vatt■.s Fine Vits i Tub in Savile Jhm 
Kk I 'ted an A scoria te of tin- Institute neai !v rifty veais 
a'.i 1 lie [iTOCeedi d to the Fellow slap m 1 and amid 
rhi I'leoccupatioii.s of a '.etybusy prac tice hd' alwav' 
taken an arrive part in the .illaii.- of the Institute as a 
nienilii-r of >tandiuii ami vatiou' ^pel■ial ( 'onnnirtees 

jiopnlar matiaAine of some vears aco. whidi made ,i 
feature of recording the doiims of the couiii p\ ' ereati-'i 
workers, cl.iiiiied for Air. .Solomon that " he i' pi'.ii tu • 
ally the father of Knphsli technical edm anon. He it 
was who start el tlie first little woiksho|i at Norwood, 
and trained the tearher ulio wa-' afteiw.irds desniied 
t(' train the South I'f eUsimai ou Te.u In r- IL* is ,i 
member of t h,- ( 'oum il o'i tiie llo\ .il i n a wnm Soeiei v, 

■ Old a member o! seiera.l ( li.iniv ' 'oinmittee^. esp, 
eiallv those eoncerm d w itli I he » eilat' oi i he counfiw -- 
mdiueiit \outh p.i r I ii id.i I'l V I Ml Vs 1 le w .m i he .un iior 
of a .senes of [’apeis mi TTm Histoi x of Fuiuitni'e ,nid 
Di'roratum ti'om the Marliest Times til! the lli.si- ol 
< d'eek .Vrt. " ] 111 III I shed some vea t' .iiio in the h m i 
liir.iiu- 111' sou and p.iri rei Is ,\Ir iliybx I. Soloinon. 
I>.*sc . all -VssiM nil e-Aleiiibei of ('oinicll. and I'eielitlx 
Hon See ret art' of Hie Sc leiii e standi I'Ll ( 'oiumitl ee 

The R.I B A War Memorial 

TTle ^Var .Melilori.il to be erei't'Ml at the Justitilte 
from the desien ,,f yi,. T. 1. Wills f.J,], awarded Iw.si 
[ilai e in till' rereiit competition, is now in liaiid, and 
as the subsenptnm list imisf short! v be clo.sed inteni!- 
iny suhseribers are nnpiesteci to I'e pood enonyh to 


ii mil thill coutnbiitions at the earliest possible date. 
\b-: ibi-rs and Licentiates are reminded tliat the ma.xm 
leiim voiiTribution from any one person has been fi.veil 
.It Ola* yninea. and tla- k'oimnittee hoije th.it the bah 
.iiii e still reimiied will be- made up of a inultiplicitv of 
sondler suins troni those who have not alreailv suL- 
s. I'ibed. < 'hecjues and P (J.'s should he madr i-avabh- 
to rim Seeietaty P.I.B.A.. and crossed " Lloyd's Bard: 
■st -Limes's .''treet Er.iuch — War ALniiuiial Fund," 

A 'Victim of the Terror in Ireland. 

ileiubfis wall li'ani with piofotuid regret tk.-.r the 
I'ai.tain Pia.iruallav whose name appu-ared in tlm lone 
h't of vKTiras of the cruel inassacie oi in. armed 
IMnish ofticeis in Elublin on the 21 st Xoveuib. r wns 
the SOU' -the only sou — of one of the most esteerneei 
members ot the jirofe'siou. .Mr. Frank Baneallav |i' ! 
Th. inoumstanees were dcsciibed as follows ].y sj, 
Hamar (decnwood. f'liief Secretary for Ireland, in the 
House,, of I'ouiiiious on the ’dStd ult. lafitain 
Bmieallay was shot dead at lib. Lower Banyot Strt-st 
W'l.eii th- jiolife arrived every occupant had h-fl. ..nd 
no witim's was available to describe the ciicumstaiice' 
Thi' yallant othcer lost a leg in the 'War. and wa' a 
barii'ter by iirofessioii. He was employed iii Dublin 
1' a prosec utor on court-martial work and teas a ncm- 
c oml'Mtaict officer" I'aptain Baggallay uas twic. 
wi.nind 'd 111 tile IVav. the second time/ res', king m the 
loss .tI a le'C. The sympathy of the entile piofc.ssion 
will no edit to the father and mother in their t'OTibb- 
be; ea V.'meUt 

A False Death Announcement. 

.Ill .lolin H. Hector. Zac uliati’. of .'j;'!, Tothill Stic. r. 
Westmiusti r S.W . writes personallv undei' elate llitli 
Dec eiiilieri outradicnuu tile aiuiouueement of his death 
m.ldeat tile Husiucs.s Mec-tiipu of the 2utli N'ovembe-: 
'I'Jie Secrc'Tarv greatly regrets the error, and hastens to 
explain that a letter addressed from the Institute' to 
Mr Hector's foinici address in Alaidu A'alc on the 22iid 
November w.is returned through the post unojiem-ci. 
tlie envelope lieing endorsed. " lb']), died 1 vears aco 
\ .Al. Tile Sc'cretarv wi.shes to express Ins vctv yre.it 
pleasure to I'car on such uninnieachablc .lulhont v tliat 
Hie aiuiouilc eiuellt is a f.dse one-, aiicl that All, Hei toi 
I' In mil and in the licst of health. 

Henry Saxon Snell Prize 

Nc.xi ve.u’sHeniy c'sa.xon Snell I'lize, in the sift of the 
Koc.ii Samt.iix Institute, will c c-iiisisf of Fifty Oiiiiieas ,uid 
llie Medal of th'' S.iiutarv Institute, and is otfeicd for :iu 
F.ss.ic on ■' .Siissestioiis for <i System of Central Hot Water 
sn[i[il\ and He.ctm.g. .id.ipted tc.i Modern Housing .Sc.lu‘mc''. 
.end to existing groups of Hou.~es." The conditions r cjuiie 
the following jiomts to be dealt with: — 1. f'ential liistal- 
l.'tioii. 3. Applianee.s for and methods of distiibutiou ; 

.Method' ot eouserving the heat ; 4. Provision tor eon- 
t limed su|ijily dtiniis repiair of system ; Cost : liiiTial 
• Hicl .Sc'i'viee ; (i. Combination with other serviec's for 

reilticin.s expenses. Full piartieulars may he obtained from 
the Seeretarv of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 00 Riiekins- 
hain Palac e Road. London. .S.IV. I, 
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ALLIKD SIH'IKTIFS, 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 

At the third fffnpral nir-etins of the session held at thf 
A"Ociation's room', Rova! >o(ifty of Aitist- Buiklini:', 
Xiov Street, Biinmighain on ;Jk 1 December 1920. the 
Pieddent, Mr. H. T. Bneklan.l F. in the thaii. and .'ll 
members and vieitoi' ]irc'ent. iMi. HoD'on' read a I’apjr on 
■■Gardeim; Their De'ian and Coirntruetiou. ' During the 
()ast 20 or 30 ytare, he eaid, theie had been a noticeable 
increase of intere't in the -ubiect, particulaily in eonnec- 
tion wath garden' of modc-'t extent. Many of the larger 
( ountry-houPes, the homes of our old aristocracy, wrc 
noted as much for the charm of their ivell-laid-out parks 
and gardens as for tlieir architectural character. The liou'C 
and outbuildings fornied the heart of the scheme, and the 
amenities eonvinii-ntli- an.uiged included the garden' 
immediateh’ abriiit the house, a kitchen garden pioperh' 
'hcltfied ; the urciiaid and other gardens usually mersixi'a 
into park lancD or open coiintiy. A riuuiing stream, placid 
pool and verdant lamis add rc'tfulness and harmomse 
the architectural Iinc' of the building w-ith the surrounding 
landscape. Fortunately the charm of a hou.se did not 
depend on its >ize, and the 'Uiallest irarclen was capable of 
enchanting tran'formation nhen 'kill and artistic aclvi' C 
were brought to bear on its jilannins. 

A garden should be n 'tful. An ideal garden from an 
artistic pomt of view 'bould contain the "leate.'t pcij^ibie 
number of pictures, haimoiuou'ly united. He who aspired 
to make one !nu.st not relc on the friendly aid of Nature 
to cover up his dc-neiencies : the capacity to reeoermse 
beauty was not in itself sulheient. he must iiec|uire a 
knowledge of the technique of creating beauty. 

Perhaps the be.st wa.y of sfcurins unitv was to deter- 
mine that one featiU'- 'bould be more important than 
the other.s, anrl that tie y slioiild be giouped cir disposed 
around it in .sulioidin.'t,- po'itioii' and suitable propor- 
tions. On the 'ubjei t of )i,i;iaon\ pei’hap.s the mO't impoit- 
ant ijoint. apart from colour, w.i' the method of eoiinee- 
tion — the connecting and bleiidmt' of the various essential 
units into one jilea-ing and je-tful picture. 

The architect ' ab-al wj' to .so arrange the ]ilan of a 
hou.se that no othei 'tructiuc- ccnild conceivably apjiear to 
be more apprcqiriate to the snuation. He should try to 
plan his garden in 'iich a way th.at no other tieatmout 
could be in tnier 'vmp.ithy with the bouse. The house 
and gaiden mii't then foie eousideied as indivisible 
parts of one eoinpO'ition, It sliould never lie loigcitteu 
that the hoU'e \\,i- the he.irt of the whole 'cheme, its 
in'i^oa It 'hniild oveilook the fairc.st scone of the 

eaideii, and tiom the u irdeu should disjiUy it' mo,st 
favourable .I'pei-t. LTaty of compo'ition would be uiupha- 
sized by an i \fen~ion of the axial lines of the hou.se into 
the garden, either m the form of mam walks or central 
vistas. In the .irraimenient of a D.sta, can- should he taken 
that the doinmance of the main view was not weakened 
by the opening of 'ide vi.'t.i' on .such .a scale .as to compete 
with, and di'tract the eye from the jirincipli- lines of sight. 

Left to hcicself, Nature would ruin any garden. Ihi an 
exposed site the rulmtr spirit might be a lusty wind which 
must be checked in its force before succes.s could be hoped 
for, and this might necessitate a material alteration of 
one's arrangement. 

The complexity of the subject of garden de.sign would 
be admitted, but in the immediate \icuuty of the hou.se 
the main issue wa.s comparatively .simple. One might safely 


say it wa.' always desirable to ariaiige a few jirincipal 
fe.itiu'es. \ihich were commanded b_\’ the main windows of 
the hoU'e, and combined with them were a number of 
'ccluded .'cciics of a special character. 

The que'tiou a.s to wiiethcr a formal or informal garden 
wa' betti r wa' almost entirely a matti r of appiopriateness 
or titness to the particular site under consideration. IVhat 
was nsnally meant by formal and informal v hen referring 
to garden' ? Dilfercnt individual' might have different 
opinion', but w'c might take it generally that a formal 
giirden wa' one in 'which \ce fi.iukly dispen,«cd with the 
direct guidance of Xature in the making of the picture. 
-Although a formal gaiden did not lu ci '.saiily preclude the 
full development of trees and plants, the positions oecupied 
by them were strii tly detuied, and their relation to each 
other was such as would seldom oecur in natural plantmg. 
In the informal garden we made a pretence of tollowing 
Nature, but m reality wt- i»Tsiituled her to take a form of 
our choo'insr. -Uthnugh not symnietrieal a' awiiole. such 
a garden might contain detailed features or ornaments of 
regular sh.ipe in suitable positions. 

tfne of the chief U'Ourees at the disposal of the garden 
designer was tuif ; the texture and colour of grass was so 
'ers'icedblc- that it would ca.rry the e\e over a gap like .i 
slink roiid or fence without tiny apparent bleak in con- 
tinuity. Beyond the garden boundary it would leappear 
-md serve the fonn of a connecting link with some distant 
\iow. It was one of the principal agents in bringing out an 
entire garden scheme into harmony, and one might almo't 
say "when in doubt use tuif." 

Ample ]iio\i'ion must be made for tlowers, upon wiiicli. 
tifter all. the iiitimato pleasure of the garden dejiends. If 
the size of the scheme would not permit of ;i rose garden, 
as a complete unit, then beds should be reserved and 
'pecialh' )ir(-jiarcd for roses, without a good selection of 
which no Kngli'h flower garden was com])lete. The charm- 
ing old-world effect of well- tilled heihareous borders flanked 
hv stone flagged paths, would not lie forgotten, nor would 
the draped effect of a well jiroportioiiccl pergola. 

MTicie po.'sihle a rook garden should take the form of ,i 
distatit nmt, as secluded from the formal gaideu as prac- 
ticable. The larger the size and the fewer the pieces of 
•stone used in its construction the better the rccsult. The 
effect of a natural outcrop of rock would only be repro- 
duced by a .study of Nature and after mmii experience. 

For jiath.s aiirl terraces, natural faced hard stone flags 
jiroduced an artistic and old-world effect. They wen- 
permanent and needed a minimum of attention. They 
might be coursed or laid at raudnm in either rectangular 
or irregular pieces. Tliey were mo't frequently laid with 
open 'oil joint' to encourage vegetation. 


Architects' and Surveyors’ Assistants' Professional Union. 

The 'ceond .'cssiomil mei ting of the biverj.ool Bratieh ot 
'he -Vrehitect'' and Survevor,-' A."i.stants’ I’lofe'sional 
Union was lield on the 29th N’oveiiihei. m the Booiiis of the 
l.iverpool i’liotograjihie Soen ty, when ahoiit 4."> meniheis 
ueie present, and wen- addressed hy -Mr. I.ioncl B. Buddcii 
[-1. i. of the bii'erjiool School of Areluteetiiie. on the subject 
of •' .Architeetur.d Tiainiiig " Asking the (me,stioii, What 
1 ' an areluleer ' lie set foith the hi e different branehe.s ol 
knowiedge in w hii h an areluteet must be jirotiuent, viz, : 
(ilannuig. saiut.ition and hygiene, design, jire.sentatiun of 
de-,ign and admmi'tration. indudiiig legal and tinaneial 
ni.itter'. Jfe piimted out that the old systimi of training b\ 
jiujiilage, wlueh had begun to fad m its objeet before the 
wai, h.id now received its cow;/ r/e grnci. -An office was 
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1 'll u ily cijiiLL'ratMl wit h the e:ettin,‘£ * >! biuldin^r work tlone, 
fiiuctioa w.i', a>>t tn teach, aor cmihl it pe^^ibly have 
I'ieijiiate facilitic'^ for <l'>in 2 s". The aiaiiemic training of 
h’ arc-hitCLt whi< h liaT been in ynguf* in France for over 
',v < hiin(lr'‘‘il year-< had now become universal in Auienca. 

•tlu-r with the '•pecialisation m de^iLm, cimmeciing and 
ie- bu-'iu'*^-' '•i'le of tho jirufo^-vion. lii mir own « ounny 
.. id'Mnic tiainitiL" wa- only in it' infamy, and tin- full 
•rt -I T'' of it< introduction w ould not i>e apparent lor a m-net - 
>ti < 11 . ( )ne of the iminediat*- diih'-ultic-': it had t<< fa> <- v a^ 
■■ blldLlillL^ ' if t he u'ulf bet \\ et-fl the -.< liool and t lie ■ nh' e 


olUTLAUY. 

* J. B. Mitchell-Withers [f.], 

Jolm Brialitmore -Mitclu-U- Withers pa'Sed dwav witli 
■'taitliiin .suddenness at liis r.-sideiiee. Heath.rileitrh. 
t)akhiiline Road, Sli.-tHeld, on Saturday, dord Octobei. 
la his hftv-'ixth vr.u'. lie was the iddest .son of the 
late J. B. Mitchell-Withers. hiul.selt au architect ol con- 
siderable local ri'pute. Mitchell-Withers the younger 
was educated at Paigliy and upoit leaving sehool en- 
tered his father'-s olhric in whieli. and at the local 
School of Art, he received his aichitectural training. 
He was the first of his generation of Shelheld aidii- 
tects to pass the (,)ualif}ing Examination of the Royal 
Institute, and was tdeeted an A"U> late- in l>'.d. ])as'-- 
iiig forward to the FelloW'hipiu Ibll . He joined the 
Shetiield Society of Architects u[ioii its furniatiuu in 
ISsT and servial upon its (.'oum il for many years. He 
was President of the Society Ibll-l-d and during part 
of this time was a member of the Council of the Roy.d 
Institute. He took a great intere.st iii educational 
inaiters autl liel[)ed to fouml the Department of Aiehi- 
teiirure at the L'niverAty of Shetfield. Eroin the foun- 
d.itioii of tile Department to the time of hi< death li’- 
'vas upon the honorary staff ; his lectures showed k<,-eu 
insieht and 'tudv. His arclutcctural work, hr^t in 
assoi iation With his father ami later upon his own 
account, ini hided schools, workslio[is, business pre- 
mises and various tvjies of domestic buildings. 
Hi.s planning showed careful attention to the 
particular requirements of each problem and hi' 
building.s are eharacterised bv good proportion .ind 
refined detail. 

He married Edith .''.irah Winder, the youngest 
daughter of the late Edmund Winder, agent for the 
Duke of Xorfolk's Shellieid estates, and i' survived hy 
her and bv a son and daughter. 

Mitchell-Withers was of a quiet, almost rctiiing hli'- 
})ositioii. vet genial to all who came into iutiinate 
association with him and ever readv to help or advi'c 
those who sou, his as.sistanco. Our friendship with 
him dates from early student days at tlie School of 
.Vrt, and his comparatively early death, while arousing 
keen sorrow and regret, revives pleasant memories of 
sketching excursion.s and other meetings pervaded by 
good fellowship and mutual help and imcouragement 
in our studie.s and work. 

ClI.tRLES M. Hadfielu [E.]. 

.J.AMES R. W'lGFULL [-4.]. 


:\[IMTES, IT. 

"^At the Fouith General Meeting ((Jrcliiidivj i.f the Session 
19:^0-21. held Monday, 13th Lectuiber 192U. at 8 p.in. — 
Fre'seiit : Mr. Walter Cave, V ict-Pftiidtttt, in the Cha-r ; 
33 Fellow {ineluding 12 membeis of tlm Council), 39 
A'^t^oLlAtea (including 3 niembeis of the Coumil). lb Liceiiti* 
ates., and numeioutj visitor^ — the Minutes hi the Meetinu 
held 29th Xoveinber having been publisiicd in the Journ al 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Tile Chairman addressed a few words of weLonie to H.H. 
the Amu Fa'sal, who, attended by Brig.-CTentral Hadda'i 
.bad come t«» hear Mr. Brig'as'< Papei. and expressed the 
cctiticatioii of members at His Highiicss’.s visit. 

Til' Secietary announced the nomination "f the randi- 
■ iaii-'s r-'i member-ship whost name" were publisiied iii tie- 
d'.i'i.NAL for 4tli Dccembei. paite 29. 

Mi Maitin S. Briggs [A.] lead a Paper on ‘ SaiaLeiii.- 
An iiite«'ture in Egypt anil Palestine,'’ and illustiatcd it b\ 
a "• ' ie" of photographs and drawings shown by the laiitcin. 

b»n the motion of Professiu' T. W. Arnold, seconded by 
8ir Panister Fletcher [F.‘u it vote of thanks was parsed t* 
M' by acclamation an<l wa^ briefly rr'jioiided to 

Tjd' proi eedinQ'' closed at 10 p.m. 


Th'. of O'C f'l tr Couj'.rtnce Itld on the 

loP. t/>>b 'I'?'/ Mr. Coll-'-'t*'> Paper vti tie I /"proct'"t!Lt oj 
Lor ■■■iJ oil tit 'L\li be p‘j.b\::htd lit tl.c liSU'.. 


Professional Announcements. 

M*-"!". Bonic’inr Tatcl.cli .V; Galsworthy [FF.] and Mi. 
<-•' iney F. WiU.'ii ".-Lj h.ue transferred their olhees fi an 
ipa- < n Anne's <hite ^o " B.iuk Chainbc'r</' 32 Stiaiid. 
W.< 2 Telephone luimbei" : Regent 3o20 and 3927. 

Me. W. Curtis Green [F.] lU" removed t < o JTi Pei.in: 
F]ai . .8r Jame"’.s Street. S.M 1. Teb-phuiie nun,b i ■ 
jL-U'-iit 2893. Telear.ims; " Modilhnn. St. Ja rm-". lA'ud' iii." 


NOTICES. 

Tile first hit of camlulate.s for election at the Business 
Meeting to be held on the 3rcl .lamiarv was punted in the 
notice convening the ineetnig (puljlished in tlie .TorRX--\r., 
4th Dee ,p. 7!)). The following is the second list, the caiidi- 
dati s having been nominated on l.'fth Deeeinher 

.\S F Kb Lows ^59,1. 

(!. u;ke: .foHN D.cxir.t. [.4. 19u:R. A.-, Hyd,' i.irdcns. 
E.fstbouriie ; Danus, Wilhnedc.n. .Suss,.\. I’l.gij-ed 
by t'. C. Kamscy, JS. L). Ad'hoad. H. .''tT.iiwi- 
rc.vsT-VXTixn ; HutRY Cocetex vy [,4. ISmOk .sg Mutriraer 
street. W.l I'ropiised by Alfred ibni, \V. I'. Kiley. 
Krncut !’> (llantield. 

I'.in It: Wll.lt-V'i ICuW-CRD [.1. 190;R. Sg Sturt, 

tVe'tiiuuster. S.W. p Proposed bv Fredk. ( 'liauiiton, 
tv. 14. H.irii'oa. Melville S. Ward. 

PxWsov: -tl viTii r. w .1 AMES i-4 11)07 .b.Vea .Sfpntre Lin- 
coln’s .'nil. W.C. Proposed, by \V. H. J.ethaby. 
Henry T. Hare. W. p;. Ktley. 

Fi ETON : ',1 IMES i!L VC c [ J. 11,10)1 The Ckisumi School ,4 
Architecture, ItjT Itenfrew .Sti'evl, (dascow. Projio-ed 
by X. \V. ilarrison, Heiirt' T. Hau', So ,\stou tVi Id., 
i.u-E: t'li.vuLEs Hemiy [.4. ll-iolj. 32 (.'ondiiit Sluei. 
W.l ; 2 Cherry Orchard. .Staines. I’rojiuscd by 

Osnabl I’. Milne, .J. .J, .Joass, J'k Keynes Purchase. 
Hicuins : FitEUEKieK; Uoheet [-1. Fsyilk Xcw Coiialy 
flail. s.E.l. Proposed by Sir ftcgiiialJ fjkuiilield. P.A.. 
Alficd W. S. Cross, W. K. P.ilcv. 

Jfol.OEN : Cii-iiiEEs Hexey I'Joic]. 28 Woburn Pl.i! c, 
W.C.; I’roposcd by H. Percy Adams, Sir lleciiia'd 
Dluinficld, R.A., .Sir .John Bui net. 

Kj.NXiiin : .foiix HAEOi.iif.1. 1910], 1 2 ( h .i\ 's Tnn Sijuare. 
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I T is a long time since a Paper on Saracenic arcliitecture. under that or any other name. read 
at this Institute, and a tvord of justification for the choici' of such a subject may be houalit 
nece'Saiy. I have ventured to treat of an historical style tvhich many of you tvill condib r 
tmfashionaltle, and tvhich all of you tvili regard as useless, for ttvo g-ood reasons ; first, became 
Britain has recently been veiy intimately concerned with the coimtiies where the chief school of 
Saracenic art had its homo ; and. secondly, because during tlie pa^t few years hundreds of thou.', unis 
of untravellod Knali'hm'-u have 'eeii a iiK'Sijue for the first time in their Iive.s. the unexpected hoi iair 
of the [irosence thi-' eveiiiiig of our di'tinauished guest, tlte Lmir F.u.sal. lends local colour oa my 
eitbject, and to tho'e of you who 'iiw snow — as I did yc.sterd.ty — lor the lirst time tor live years, 
it may be pleasant to think for <iu hour of the brilliant sunshine and the warmth of the East. T do 
not pretend that I can advance any etartling and therefore attractive new theory of the origin aid 
nature of Mu'lim art. Xor'i' tlieiv in this Paper any attempt, direct or indirect, to add another to 
tile niieeiable M tins of ” revival' " that have strauGed the development of our national architecture 
for '0 long. 

Mv r,i]ieri' no more tlian .1 'ini]de 'tndy of anexotic 'tyle imtilteil in every wa.y for adoption in 
our country and in our century, but it i' topical in the eeiiee that the r'uliject has perforce been in tiie 
minds of many of us during the War. Saracenic architecture cv.i' a product of the .Mu'lim faith, in a 
eemi-tro]iic.d climate, during the IMid.dtle Agc'. It mu't, therefore, be judge. I only under tliC'C conditions, 
not in leuanl to its suitability for Clni'tian worsliip. tor northern l.ititude'. or for modern liabit' o! 
life. It must b(- seen through t.triental eyes. But even to the student of (.othic arcliitecture in Europe 
ii has some importance, for the eirigin of 'ome of the forms that are most familiar to us in our anci- nf 

buildings notably the jiointed atch — is attributed to the Arabs, and during the clo'c intercouf'e 

between f'rusaders and Saracens in the Xllth century many architectural features changed hand'. 
T.astlv. it must not be forgotten that in the early part of the Vlilth cent ury the great victorious army 
of the Saracens reached a point in b’rance :2()(t miles from the shores of KtiLdand, and that only the Battle 

Th rd Series, Vol XXVIII No - s laiiiiais IlOl. 
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(if I'diuA pivveiited tin-- t-nimti-v aiiil all XortlK^ru Kurop. Ii.nn (^-iiininir iinilar tli'- -way (if a p(a\\cr that 
't fctchi"-il from I'hina tn IMdi'iicco. 

MlIHv of you t\'ill iviiii-iiil.i-r li^tt iiiiiu to a I’apor. raal lit r-- a tfv yt-ar-- ,iu'o, h\^ tIk lao- Mr. 
I’liillip}!-'. a Ati'i'y ahlo lay-i-iiiir ot aralutocturo. vitli v.houi cfitaiu tli-tinym-ht (1 t' of tho 

lii'tituto havo had maiiv a ]'.,".i_a'-aT-arin'. Ho luliolitiul lnaok of l•"ay — / oc 11 '<?’),> m Mm —mi 
wiiioio areliitocruivd li-riod-.. r'l'iiaiii- on.- diaptm fiititlal ’■ Ih' Arah in Aiciuti m ui". .\o\' Mr. 
Maia-li-Pliillipp' i' orio of the vi ry fi-Av wnttr- on oitr art who'o hoo’a' lio not d'-ji.aid idir !l\' mi tiair 
ilimtivitiiaii'. 'Mr. (no.itiri-y .''rxitt's hrilliaiit ^\olk — Tl"- Arc'mti ■ fu //'oimi< - i- a’.otla'r 

cxamiila. and many ot Jln'lxin'- iicliiT.-ctural o"aV' aiv roail.ihl' oti tia-ir liti mty na tim liIo'.' . Hut 
\vithout ill any awiy dot loci.-.tmo tia 'plmidid platO' that torm rh-' mo't \'alitalilo [i.iit ot naait ni atclii- 
trctural boiak'.I ani'h ti > ilran ytiiir at tonra in to tht- illn-tiatii iii- in ihi' hi lok. I A It ' (/■■'. - - a Mn 1 la - lii't 
aditioii contaim-d only a vi ry aiipioj riatt- fionti''pifco. Hut in a lat.-r t- iition rla- author M'a- p.-ioua'l ii 
or hiilli. li hy Ilia puhli-h. r. i u' n.'iuia il hy .m t.-rior of jU'Luia-nt on ht' o'a'u part . i 'j a'bi ti -l-' uo t 'i' o > 'il 
pint uif', and n u' hn Ar.: h ciia pt- r ii' -ok i.u ■.•d tliroo ~u! ijo,'i' illu'ti.ii ma tia vo 'i 't I'-a t ui't.-' oi tla- 'tylo. 
fopi.'idalh- Ola’' ait ’a’ ol aiaaiiiim in th- i if' ,it Mo'ijUa of i or'hio.i. Ihi' ii ma. (.it llaa nio't exlrawmaiit 
ex.iiupH- of Mi.ori'li d-'i'an t xtan' . h.irdlv painlUod t-xa-pf- po-^ihiy in fiali.!. y- 1 iv.uial thi- plata 1. • 
wi.avi.'' -Cl hO'tili' a eritiai-in of Arah art rh.it m'..n tlaa (.lairiu of hi- vciitiim Ctima.ii forco m’t ly rcailm 
to accept it nithour prorc,ci. A -nnilar rraatnienr I'li Hai'o.pie a. mild cice n- Hoiromn’ii a- it- ch.a-f 
oxnoucnt, ni'cl'-'ciiu.u all ih. (licniiy anil niaialmar it 1 1 ,--^-^* 'I in luor'.- I'e-traiii'. i.i la'ici-. Aiai ju-t 
l.iei.-au-e 1 1 ave oc-nc-rally fi (tind tin- wrifi-r -o -nii’anatnaa in hi- critici-nii cif (.uia.-r an-liit' ctur.d 
p- liod', rlioucL I ditati'' c a'itli him \’' iv dcC-idc-dly la.i't. I Aonturc to ipai'c hie i.ipinim of Ar.di art 
a- il r-'xr tor my I'.iper to-ni'jlir. 

" Aiah , rchil' cOu'e." hi-. ", nt' -. '' i- the heel piee.-ntment of Ai'afi clauacti r that remain' to 
11 '. Xo hi'Toriea! ccid.-ncc can runii'h icirrh to rho undfr'iaralinL; a liki-n"" of the man 'o ■ xpic'- 
ei\e ae tide al'chit (. ct Ui .■ (.iltial’e To the eVe. Yet ite 'iyiillicance 1' apt to he ovei'li II del'll, .ind i.iCi-r- 
lookr-d ii'iially for tin '.mie ri-a'On. Jletwi on alnio-t all the ln.iok' dealing wholly i.ir in I'ari with 
--Imh and Moi.ai-h art which have pa-.-ed thrmiali my hand' durimi the lu't yi ar tl’iure I'xi'f', 
under all differeju-. - of ircatnieiit and 'tyie, one fundament. J ro'endikinee. I'hey almo'i ,dl 
reuard Ai'cdj architi- cture iroiu tho 'iiiue — nannly. from the roniantic — r.indpoiiit. Tlievalmci't 
iill, that i' ti.i '.iy_. Ti'i.eit it not a-; .i Aul'j.ct [io--e-'in," a dehnite nieaniim. and capalde eU rational 
(-'.xjilaiii! tion. hut d' an iippormniry tor exerci'Uig tho'c eenrimc-ntal and jmi tic ft hnu' in which 
it i' alw.iV' .'O plea'ant to iinlid'ac. It' fa'cinaimc a "OCU lI tii.iii', ite 'trance and unl.imdi.ii 
ii'pect. if' lorli.iinnc'" .iiul d. 'olafion, it' gai'ileii'. night inualc', and oraipee-hlo"oni'. mcit. ue 
pei'pf'tiiidly to poetry and tear'. . . . 

■■ Thi' i' the temper, rotnaiitic rather than rational, in which the ex.imination of .\r,ili .nrhi- 
ti ct lire i' U'Uiilly ci.imlucterl. ;iuil what 1 wi'h to point out i' that . hmo \ i 1 1 Iteri i \ e t he le-uli m.i y 
he from the liteiarv ]'oint of cii w. 'Uch a treatment ignore^ altogether one vei-y poweiful 'Oiirce of 
intii'i 'f w hieh Ar.ih anduteci me po-.'e— e-> : the iiii eve-t. 1 niemi, which 1 n T ing' to it a' an mt ei - 
pfi tatioti, ipiite liter.d. exact, and reliable, of .\r,di character. In it' eager hri eui iveiio--, in 
the capriciou' ehaiig' ', i omplicationa. and lullections of it' d"'ign', in it' iinpul'ive eni.i.av. and, 
aliove all, in it' udierent w. ,ikn " .ind inetabilily, ihc-re i- dejiicted in thi' .'tyle, it we would 
hut coolly and r.itioii.illy i.xainiiie it, ;i vi'ilde repreceutatiou of the .\rali .i' we kmow Imu lu 
lii'tory, or ,t' la i' to he met with to-day in th" ile-h in tho-e de-ert' to which the progrc" of 
mole -table iML'e-; ha- once again ivlegatefl him. I he etamp .ind imjiire--; taken of him hy the-e 
icciiitric arciii ' and pm'jiO'ek" ent.ingleiuent- of tr.icei-y ,ire the -tamp ,iud imjire" wiiiidi he 
gate to all hi- undertaking-. Hi- inijicttiou.-; yet ill-m-tained camp.iigic have tin- char.icter : hi- 
'( i-i-alled ci\ ili-.it ion. -o inijio'ing yet so fiigif i\ c. ha- it : ,dl hi- 'cii-ni ilic and ini elleci a.d a clue ve- 
na nt-, infoi'iiied with c .igiie ci.'ioii- and transcendent, il giie-'C-. h.ive it • aimve .ill, the m.iii 
him-i If. full of la 1 V. 'hoi t -lit t d ,ind ci iiitradictory im[iui'e-. i- the inca i n.it ion of il . 
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Mr. Miirrli-Pliillipp> is nnfortunatelv IkiJ, so that lie can no longer defend liis theories against the 
Inrnhering criticism of architects with the courtesy and wit that he always brought to these encounters. 

I hope, therefore, that those of you — and there must be many — who know his work will agree that my 
summary of his argument is fair and just, for that is the least we owe to his memory. 

Alter the passage that I have just quoted in full, he proceeds to analyse the character of the Arabs, 
as he reads it in the record of their sensational military conquests during the early centuries of their 
history, and finally condemns it as a combination of frantic energy and fickleness, of weakness and 
instability. The victories of the Saracens he regards as showy and barren of result. But. vTthout 
venturing far into the region of controversial history, there is surely much that he leaves unsaid in this 
presentation of his case. He says nothing of the enormous driving force of Islam, the great religion 
that is still one of the most potent factors in the world to-day. I have just read this sentence in a 
book by a Christian missionaiy who has spent his life in working among Muhammadans in Northern 
Africa ; " When Islam once takes hold, it becomes almost impossible, humanly speaking, to dis- 
lodge it." 

And in Africa, at any rate. Islam is gaining converts far more rapidly than Christianity. Hues Mr. 
Mareh-Phillipps imply that Islam is weak, or fickle, or unstable — after thirteen centuries Yet it was 
the power of Islam, rather than anything in the Arab temperament, that brought Saracenic architecture 
into being. 

He speaks of the Arab invasion of Europe as a whirlwind from the desert, as a wild charge of motley 
savages ignorant of discipline, of supplies, of transport, or of lines of communication. He does not tell 
us that the defeat at Tours occurred a century after the first westward advance from Arabia, or that 
the Saracens in Spain had their base at Damascus. He tells us that the average Cru>ader was a match 
for four or five “infidels," but does not explain why the Saracens finally drove tlie Crmaders out of 
Palestine. He says nothing of the exploits of Saint Louis of France at Damietta. 

From this historical survey he pas>es to an examination of Arab intellect, and argues that the 
onussion — in the books of Symonds and Pater — of any reference to Arab influence oti tljc Eenai^sance 
movement in Europe shows that Arab science and philosophy was of no account, that their chemistry 
had become debased with alchemy, their astronomy with astiology. I hesitate to venture on tu such 
debatable ground, but perhaps there is some scholar here to-night who can tell us whether algebra and 
chemistry owe nothing more to the Arabs than their names, and whether the science, the mathematic>. 
the faience and metalwork, and the philosophy of the Renaissance were in any way influenced by the 
schools of Saracenic thought. " The whole Arab episode,” says Mr. March-Phillipps, “ dropped out of 
the life of Europe " like a dream. For the Arab had no reasoning faculty like the northern nations. He 
wa^ a creature of blind impulses, of hasty and ill-regulated passions. 

And finally he proceeds to interpret Arab architecture as a reflection of these characteristics in 
the temperament of the race — furious energy, fickleness, weaknees. and instability. He begins bv 
quoting Fergusson, to the effect that “the Arabs had no architecture, properly so-called " — snrelv a 
curious statement to advance in support of a violent attack on that very architecture. According 
to him they were incapable of any creative art themselves, so they borrowed, from each countrv that 
they coiKpiered, the skill of its nativi' craftsmen. Yet at the same time he stigmatises them as icono- 
clastsAvho destroyed every beautiful thing that they found, ca>ting away the dignified arches and vaults 
of the Romans, the massive columns and lintels of the Greeks. Yet while helplessly leaning on 
native artists with one hand and tearing down all the glories of native art with the other, they some- 
how ccmti'ived (in spite of their Aveakness) to force upon the reluctant ci\ ilisation^ of tlie past certain 
noAcl fuitui'os of design Avhich caused these old-fashioned arches and lintils — so he telH us — “to 
buckle and bend in all directions like a child’s toys ” : 

He does not tell us that the chief reason for breaking aAvay from the traditional architecture of 
the Copts, the Syrians, and the Byzantines — all Christian nations — was an e.'-sentially religiom one. 
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that in tiie architectural fonu' of the iiio'que well a' in it' arniiiireiaeuts it ^va^ dejired to avoid any 
^illiilarity to the dftail' nf a Chri'tiaii church. IJut ju^t a^ the early Christian' theiii'elve> at lii't 
avoided tlie porup of the Vayan teuijilr-'Tyle. and tin.illy 'Wallowed it whole, 'O tlie -\rah', a race of 
Warriors, eventually found it con\ eiiieiit to make use of the trained Christian craft'nieii in t lie rich towns 
that they conquered. A' iconoclast' they had no blacker a record than the I 'liri'tians, and an impartial 
reading of ihe hi'tuiy uf Jeiu>alem doe' not increase our ailmiiatioii for tla- Crii'aiiei' when massacre' 
and inosque-hurnine? are in que'tion. 

His generalisations are altogether ton 'Weepimr. and one proceed' with some ivdief to hi' more 
lietailed examination of the Saracenic — or. as he Cidk it. the Arab — style. lir't and foremost i' the 
deba'r-meiit in the form of the arch. These are his words ; — 

" stilted arche'. horSe-'hoe .irches. pointed arche'. ogive arches, arclle' curved and foliated and 
twisted into a thousand nameless and ine-Xplicablo design', arches inverted and standing on tlieir 
heads, arches vTth ron-ssoin elaborately tangled and interlaced — such are a few of the varieties 
which occur more or less freely in all Arab building'. ' 

Even if this statement were confined to Spuhi and India, where .'Saracenic art appeal' in its most 
dorid forms, it would be a grO'S exaggeration, luit applied to Arab architecture in general it is utterly 
baseless, and is especially untrue of Egiqu and Syria . wlieiv the purest forms are fotmd. The charac- 
teristic arches of the >aracens — the horseshoe arch in two varieties, the Persian or keel arch, the 
uncommon ciisped arch, and the ordinary semicircular and pointed forms — will be mentioned later in 
this Paper, as also the elai.iorate joggled voussoirs found in the later periods in Cairo and elsewhere. 

His .second critici.sm arises from the fii'st just quoted, but is moie reachly admissible. He maintains 
that the.se new ami debased arch-forms are structurally unsound, and frequently require lateral 
support by mean- of iron or wuoden ties. Here he doe' indicate a real detect, to which I shall return 
later, but he doe' not mention that this practice was proliahly due to the juevalence of earthquakes. 

His third point for condemnation is the freijuent u.'e of antique marble colimms as supports for 
the ranges of arcade' found in many of the nK»sqnes. Yet he omits to ?tate that this practice, ques- 
tionable rather than reprehemible. wa.^ not adopted generally, as he implies, hut only in a limited 
number of buildings. 

He next claims that the geometrical pattern' mod so largely in Saracenic orn.iment are restless to 
the eye, and thus furnish another example of the fevered spirit of the desert. But those scholars 
who have made a .'pecial :^tudy of this geonietrical oni.imeiit have come to the conclu>ion that it is based 
on a mathematical system ..uch as delight.s the contemplative (Triental mind, while others .see in them 
a mystical interpretation. However thi.s may he. it i.' quitt* certain that this Saracenic ornament — 
far from being hurried and slajalash, as Mr. March-I’hillipp' would have u.' helieM'-d^, executed 
with the amazing patience and .^kill of the Eastern craftsman, in fact, with a delicacy nneipialled in the 
whole history of art. 

Lastly he state,' tluit tlie masonry is slovenly, the joints wide, the mortar bad ; that there i' no 
iligmty in the ruin^ of Cairo ; that the buildings fall to pieces because .so hastily put together : and that 
hehiiid all the profuse ornament there is no stability. 1 cannot believe that any pei-'on vvho knows 
thf mediaeval monumi nts of Cairo af all thoroughly would suppcat ^uch a stat. iueiit . The ma'onrv 
of the mosques fiom the end of the Xlth to the heginning of the XYIth century--)’, c.. the wiiole 
period of Arab masonry construction — in Cairo is compicuous for its excellence. The joints iire fine, 
the mortar certainly adequate fur such a climate, where re'istance to frost and rain is hardly worth}' 
of consideration. And the mediaeval reniains of Cairo are probably more numerous and in better 
[.re'ervation than those of any city in Europe. The walls, the gates, the Citadel, hundreds of mosques, 
numerous hoU'es, still ,'taud ; surely there is no other city where so much survives to tell the .sti'iry of 
the past. Cairo had no rival in Egypt during the Tfiddle .Vges, and fiie great citie' of Syria — •Terusaleni. 
l>dinascus, and Aleppo — were alw.iV' of inferior inqiort.iucf', exeejit in the early centuric' of Ar.th 
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dominion, when architecture had not yet attained the lev’el that it reached under the Mameluke 
sultan? of Cairo. Moreover, all the Syrian cities were continually exposed to “ religious and other 
wars which destroyed most of the religious huildings that would otherwise have survived. 

I have endeavoured to present the case advanced by Mr. March-Phillipps, against “ The Arab in 
-CrohitecturL'." with absolute fairness, and to point out wherein it appears to me to fail. He himself 
demands that criticism of this difficult style should be rational and not romantic : yet surely rational 
criticism should be judicial and based on the average quahtie^ of the huildings criticised, not on isolated 
examples carefully selected to support a theory which though not exactly romantic is highly imagina- 
tive. I now turn to a very brief, and as far a-^ possible impartial, survey ot the architecture of the 
^aracen' in Egypt and Palestine, with a view to attempting an unbiassed judgment of its merits and 
defects. It will be illustrated by slides made from my drawings, and tvhere possible from myphotographs. 

II. 

Critics have raged for many years over the name and the origin of this architectural style. There is a 
choice between three terms — ■' Arab." ‘"Saracenic.” and “ Muslim ” (or “ Muhammadan ”). The first 
was chiefly used by the French writers of last century who did so much to popularise and expand the 
style— Prisse d'Avemies. Bourgoin. Gayet, Coste. Girault de Prangev — also by Professor van Berchem 
and by a few Italian and English writers. It has also received official sanction in the name of the 3/zt,se> 
Ambe in Cairo, and in that of the Comite de Conservation des Moyiuments de VArt Arabe — the office hi 
Egypt that fulfils the same function as our Ancient Monuments Commission. The name implies the 
art that was produced under Arab dominion. But it has been severely criticised in certain quarters 
on the groimd that the Arabs themselves in the early — or " whirlwind ” — days, when they swept from 
the Hijaz across 'Western Asia, Northern Africa, and Spam, were uncivilised barbarians, carrying with 
them, as Eivoira says, ” only the scimitar and the Koran,” and depending entirely on the talents of 
native craftsmen in the conquered countries for their arcliitecture. 

The chief supporters of the name ” Saracenic " are two Englishmen, of such authority on the 
period that their opinion is valuable— Fergusson and Lane-Poole. The latter has defended his view very 
ably, pointing out that it is an ancient name of uncertain derivation, given during the ]\Iiddle Ages 
to the wild tribes of the Eastern deserts. Gayet makes fun of it as a nickname, suggesting that if this 
Term — signifying no more than a band of brigands — is to be used as a serious title for an architectural 
period, we might, on the same analogy, describe French architecture of the age of Louis Treize as 
mousquetaire. But England has accepted " Gothic ” and “ Baroque. ' both originally nicknames, 
as architectural terms, and it must be remembered that a word which at first may have been indefensible 
does, after the usage of centuries, pass into our vocabulary as good English. 

It is for this reason that I have hesitated to adopt for my subject the title which lias of late found 
favour among the most learned authorities — ” Muslim " (or “ Muhammadan ") architecture. It has 
been used by 31. baladin in France, by Comm. Kivoira in Italy, by Franz Pasha in Germany, by 
Sirzgowski in 'Meiina, by Creswell in Cairo, and by many other writer’s. It implies that in all this 
architecture, from Turkestan and India to Spain and ilorocco. there is a common religious basis. But 
it does not yet convey to the ordinary English reader, as does the word Saracenic." the special 
meaning of the art of those countries — Syria and Egypt — where the Crusaders fought and where they 
familiarised this niclmame, if such it be. Nor does it seem correct to speak of a ” 3Iuhammadan ” 
dwelling-house in t'airo or a " 3Iuhammadan " castle, any more than it would be appropriate to 
describe Waterloo station in London, or the Folks Bergeres in Paris, as ” Christian " building?. 

I hope that some of the eminent scholars who are here to-night will give us their ^-iews on this 
question, as I am anxious to find a really definite title for a book of mine, on the subject of this 
lecture, which is to be published shortly. The photographs and drawings displayed round these w.dL 
have been collected for illustrations, though the collection is still far from complete. 
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III. 

Even more violent controversy -till ra.iies. ovt-r the oriprin of Sar.iceiiie art ln-tweeu ih friulri-^ (if 
various theories, each ilianietrieallv oppO'e(_l to all the other'. Jlroadly 'peakiny. it may I" '.lid th.tt 
Gaj'et attributes it to Coptic Euvjit. strzprotvski to P>yzantium. lli\ ()ira to rioine. Itieulafoy lo I’.-i-'ia, 
and Havell to India. Seat? a'tride the fence are occiiiiied by EerLru"on. J.ane-Eo('iie. anil ^.iLniiii. and 
I hope that the ?ame 'afe ii imrlorions jierch ovill litar my ~iendt r ua ielit in additiijn. bin th' re i' no 
time to-night to venture on to m) difficult a topic. 

The first mO'i]ue teas Inhlt Im Iluliaumud at Medina in A. Ik ti'2d and tvo' a primitiie enclo'Ure 
or yard tvith low walls. Adjoining were liare apartment? for the Prophet and hi? wives, al-o well. 
The roof was of palm-trunk' and mud. Later a portion of the enclosure wa? covered with a .'imilar 
roof, to form a shelter from the tierce rays of the sun, and tinally this feature wa? extended round all 
four sides of the court. Then theie was evolved a }dhki or point in the wall toward.? which woi-'liippers 
had to face when they prayed. This came to indicate the direction of IMecca. and the kiblu wall was 
distinguished by a semi-circular niche — the miJtrab — the origin of which is a bone of contention. It 
may have sprung out of anything from a Chri?tian apse to a Buddhist image-niche, or even out of the 
brain of some pious Muslim craftsman. In the fulness of time IMuhammad added a primitive -ort of 
wooden pulpit, the inimbar, of which again the origin is uncertain. But in spite of this ab'olnte 
lack of anything approaching architecture, as we miderstand it. in this elementary structure, it already 
contained the essential features of the mosque plan : the square open court or snhn with a cnvu-ed 
portico or liwan on each of the four sides, the mihrab or prayer-niche on the kibla wall, the ""Hilnr 
or pulpit adjoining, and some provision for ceremonial ablution. But the most striking feature of the 
mediteval mosque — the minaret — was a later addition, and was instituted to allow the muctin's call to 
prayer to be heard over a wide area, without recourse to the belE used by the Christians, At hrst 
it was a rough tower without any grace of form. 

Within a few years, a? the conquerors swept east and north, other mo?ques were built, notably at 
Mecca, at Cairo, at Kairawan in Tunis, and two at Jeru-alem. Of tliese I will only touch on one 
of the last-named, because the other examples have been so oftf-n rebuilt and 'O much alti-r.-d that 
they have firactically lo?t their original appearance and therefore only confU'e a study -o iK-ce'-arilv 
brief as this is. 

The Kubbet as-tiakhra I>ome of the Bock at Jerus.dem, crmimonly callid the " M(i?i|Uf of 
Omar." was erected .shortly afti-r thv Arab conque?t of the city in G39. Among the chief buildings 
of the iSaracens it di?plays more than any other the strength of Byzantine intiueiice, and for thi- 
reason it is not typical of the style. "Wherea? the normal mo.?que was planned a? a place for c. ingreLta- 
tional worship, the Borne of the Bock ” wa' primarily a shrine, under which lay the ancient i-in-k that 
was believed to he Abraham'? altar of .?acririce. The object of the Saracen? in venerating thi- -pot i? 
easily understood, for it provided an alternative to Mecca as a place of pilgrimage, .tnd tntm the 
beginning the early Muslims had much ?yniputhy with the .Tewi'h faith. TTu- ?ite wa? already revered 
by the Jews as the .-ite of Herod's denioli'hed temple, and w;is suited by ii.iture to it- jmrj'U'e. Indeed, 
a- we 'ce it to-da}', the Harain c'h-Slierif, or ?acrtd enclo.'ure, [irovides thi? riio'ipie with a tiiiei 'ettiii" 
than any existing Arab rr.onnnant, and is without .my rival i ven in Cairo, whi le all the ii]i,'i|Ue? lie 
lither in crowdul and narrow .'treet' or on tlie desert. Externally tlie huildiug i- nf octiegmial ferni 
with four {-orehe?. Within tlie outer wall i- a widi ai-le, then another octagon ferimil of pm-' and 
columns. From the columns .'pring ?nui-circular arche.s or do'Serets, and ties are u-ed .icrii',' the 
springing. Another circular range of colnmns carries the (Imiie. iTofcs.-nr Lethahv regard' tlu' as a 
nellfiie.'que building inihiu d with Byzantine influence, wlieceas Bivoira attribute? tin- pLiu. like 
eveiythiiig else in Arab art. to Borne. It is uncertain whetlu r the interior '(ructure rein, tin? un.iltered, 
al'O vhether the range of large external window.? is a later work, but it is ipiite certain that the 
niagiiificent tile casing of the exterior date? from the XYIth century. 
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riif 'ji'i-at I nimiyjJ iiio--i]Ui- at ]Xuii.t'Cu~ i- 
likt- till- I mildurj:. a liialily eoiitr<>vi_-r'ia] 

-ul'j'ei. It wj' rnucil rally ill the Vlllth 

0. utui vrn a 'itr ]irr\-i(jU'ly(iL-C'Ujar.l hya ( 'hn-^tian 
elimrii. . arliiT 'till hy a yauaii trinplr. Itaiiia'Cii' 
h.al ''yrhi' liiiir rrjilaci il Mnliiia a' tlir ca|iital of 
thr Alah r,lii[iirr. thru at It' yrrar.-'t rxt. ut. But 
tliniiai; aielia-i .!( lai't' havr h.-.-ii cliirlly eruicrriinl 
cl' to thr lrlati\.c ) O'ition' ot thr IrUiplr. tllr 
olinrah. a.itil thr iiio'Miir. all arehitrat tiinl' it iin- 
jiortaoi lot tlir-r iiiaiu tratui'r' : i thr pnuaipal 
or Ah era Imiiii rliclii'nl (‘Hi all 'i.lr' in'ti-ail ijf 
hriua "O.-ii a' ii'ijal to thr .sok/i ; u the I'oUliil 
hol-'r-'in 1, al'rhl ' tl'Oll hrl'r tor till- tll't tlllH' iri till' 

lii'tory Ml Saraeni art : iiii th^ Mu'hn'tt iiI-Ani>. 
thr uMr't 'Urviviiig iiiinarrt m Syria, pn.ihahly of 
thr Xth eriitiity. Xo hujiortaiit luoimiJiHut 'ur- 
viv." iioiii tlir emtury aiiJ a halt lollowitig thr 
Crivat AlO'ijUr at Ikniia'Cii'. 

Wr may iiorv turn to the famoU' iiKariiue ot 
Il'ii- L'ulun in Cairo, huilt ^TtimTlh fijr Cain) wa' 



[ Prt'l.a I pI\ With Centfu a but sIioaa inij intUienco of C'l ii" suers ) 



Damascus Thf OniiAT Tei: AL-Ar.r^, 

(Probably Xtb CeiiturA.' 


now a largo city, thr 'rat of thr goveiin.'r of 
Egypt. Ihii-Tuhm. tormerly a Turki'h 'lave in the 
'rinicrof the Calijli of Baghdad. Hi> mo?iiue is 
prrhap' the niO't noteworthy building in the )\hole 
lii'tory of Aral) art. In plan it follow' closely on 
the Alecca niodol. with a great eeiitral court, 
//«•((«.'• OH each aide — that facing Alecca and con- 
taining the in unbarmid niihi'nh being the widest — 
and a reiuarkahle " corkacrew " minaret. The 
latter is aliiio't certainly copied from the old 
Alalwiya inoxiue at Samarra itearBaghdad, erected 
ill (S4tj-8d2. and the .Samarra plan al>o ha-! points 
ill common with the Cairo plan. ]hn-Tulun sjient 
aoiue time at Eamarra during hi' military training, 
and his moMpie at Cairo is as certainly Mesopo- 
tamian ill typo as the ‘‘Dome of the Eock ” is 
Byzantine. 'The ime of burnt brick is Mesojro- 
taniian. The battlements roiuid the sahn are of 
Sassanian type, and tlierc are cusped niches at 
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J'aruarra juf.t like tho>e at Cairo. But mu't important of all is the use in tlii' nio'ijue. for the fir.'t 
time in a really constructional form in architectural history, of pointed archer, re-tiny ui; mu^siee 
brick piers ■with engaged .-hafts at the angles. Here ■\ve see an absolutely new method of liuikling 
— long arcades of jiointed arches, slightly horse-.-hoe in form, built of burnt clay brick-, covi n-d with 
tine pla-ter. and decorated with ornamental roundels. 

From the time of Ibn-Tulun there i- another long hiatus in the li-t of noteworthy budding- 
surviving to u.-. Then under the dynasty of the I'atimids CJh9-117I j certain development- took jdace 
in mo.'i[ue building. The mo-que of Al-Azhar ('970) in Cairo is familiar to mo.-t tourists as the .^eat of 
the picturesque Egyjitiaii "University ” (so-called), but of the original building little more than jeirt nf 
the arcade.- remains, with Pei-ian or " keel " arches, a form u-ed more freely in Persia and He.-u- 
]iotamia than in Egvpt or Syria. Both thie mosque and that of Al-Hakim '9y()) not tar away Were 
great " congregational ’’ mosques, like that of Ihn-Tuluii. jilauiied to acconnnodatc the whole pupula- 
rion of Cairo for the Friday prayers. In 10S.5 was built the curious little mosi]ue oi Al-l^lnyushv on 
the wild hill- above Cairo. It is constructed oi stone with a -imple domed minaret, veiy like coiitem- 
]iorarv examples in Sicily, and over the principal Inmn is a larger dome carried on niche-pendnitive-. 
It was built by the commander-in-chief of the Egyjdiaii army, an Armenian by birth. He also built a 
large part of the present walls of Cairo, includmg several of the gate-, and in these, as in his mo-que. we 
see the introduction of elaborate masonry and vaulting, as well a- of the Byzantine science of fortitica- 
tion. The small mosque of Al-Aqmar ('1125) shows the fir-t lacade-de-ign. as well as the first laiown 
use of that extraordinary and most characteiistic feature ol the Arab style. " stalactite " ornament. 

The period of Saladm and the (.'rusaders wa- marked by turther prugivss in military architecture, 
masonry, and dome construction. The Citadel at Cairo, commenced by Saladin in 117ti. was no doubt 
influenced by the fortre-st-s of the Crusaders in Palestine, and that at Aleppo, a composite structure, 
maintains the same Tradition. The mark of the Crusaders is equally to be seen in the streets and 
foimtains and gates of Jeru-alern that the Saracens erected centuries later, and a compuri-i.m oi these 
buildings with typical Crusader churches leaves no room for doubt as to the importance of this 
intercour.se. ‘ Here fuHoirul a nvrnber oj In-niern slides shoirimi th<- (dru-^mler iiijliience. : 

I may say that I ha\e recently dealt with Fatimid arehirecture in the ISurliinifon Minriune. and 
am discussing the work of ''aladm as influenced by the ( 'rusaders in the January number. 

lY. 

But the golden dgei.g >uracenie arcliitectun' iu>Kgypt and I'ulo.-tine was the period of the Hanieluke 
sultan- from 1250 to 1.717. The woid waWf/cA' in Araliic sigmfie.s a “slave.” It had been euqloyed 
ceiiturie- earlier at Baglalad. 'where the Caliph had funned a bodyguard of sluve--o]dier.s drawn from 
the Turcoman tribes of Central A.-iu. One of these inamelukes was Ibn-Tulun. another was [Saladin, 
and it i.- a curiou- thing that almost all the best architecture of the Saraceirs was produced under the 
direct iiisjiiration of these loreign -oldiei-. tor from their raiiks came to be cho-sen the Sultan of Egypt, 
■who was, alniO't -without interruption during the Hiddle Age.-, tlie ruler of Palestine also. Cairo new 
iiecaiue by far lire nio.-t important city of the.-e rulers, and at the ,-ai'iie time the mo.-t luxurious and 
beautiful Capital in the Mar E,i>t. iToh --or Lane-I’oole ha.- -hown that Cairo, not IJaghdad, -^vas 
the real scene of the " Arabiaii A'ight,-." But out of hundred,- of huildiug- -till remainiug from tlie 
Mameluke period I ha\ e only time to iiientiuii a lew t\ pical mo-(|ue.s. 

( )ne of the first Mannliike sultans wa- Bihars ('12ti0-l277/, who built a large cungreg.iiiiinal um.-que 
on the Abba.-sia road out-ide Cairo. Mith it,- long hare .-tone ■walls, b.itt h'inent-. .ind nia-si\e porches, 
it looks more like a iortre-- than a mosque. To architi ct.s it is important tor the orn.imerit of fhe.se 
[lorchi s. showing Crii.-udi'r influence, arul for the gi ometiical pl.if e-tracery of its window- or IcnnKinifas. 
In its plan it follow,- the ttaditional tyj e. hut the gr-eat fa(;a<le is treated as a ddiiiite design, not 
merely as an enclo-ing wall. 
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till/ iiio-'t tnvmtiful bnikliii^ in all Cair!) i' the tornh-mo-^que (l‘2S4-12S5i of Multan Qalaun. 
Thi^ is an entirely new type, and tlie chief feature in all tuiiih-mo^que:^ is the dome over the tomb 
itself. Hereafter the dome came to be the principal factor in Cairo architecture, and was often skilfully 
u^ed m cuntient with the 'lender form of the minaret. The interior of thib building is decorated with 
rich ornament in marble and (tther jirecioii' materials, and the striped facade — inoliably the prototype 
of btriped facade' in 1‘i'a and (leim,,. whither 'ailors brought back ideas from Esypt — ib a beautiful 
coinjio'ition anain 'bowing ( rusiider intiiience. 1 he "windoW' here are specially nott-worthy. 

Another dift'ereiit form ot mo" 
que ib to be found in tin- 1 ni.irnidU' 

Madra'bd of '^ultan llaaau ilBbfi- 
13G3) in Cairo. A muiJra-'-sn i' a 
collegi.ite ino'que and ha' a cruci- 
form jtlan. there being a doiqi 
reccb' or Inrun, for the me of the 
four 'ccts of I'lam. on each bid,- ot 
the central open xuhn. A huge 
pointed arch opem from the ^ultn in 
to t-ach of the<e rece"eb. Tliis type 
was evolved at leabt 2UU year' earlier 
at Damascub. hut the Tlo'que of Mil- 
tan Ha'aii is it' line't example. 

Beside' the mailyu.s.^u proper there i' 
a domed chamber containing the 
sultan's tomb. To my mind the 
austere interior of the great C(.mrt- 
yard furuibhe' the 'trongc't p 0 "ible 
argument .igaiii't the view that Arab 

architectureib.ilwayb tickle, mist able. 

and weak. The severe 'implicity ot 
the dObign is only relieved by the 
foliated parapet or liattleinent 'il- 
houetted against the bkv. and bv the 


magnificent stucco frieze in low relief 
round the Mecca liirun. Externally 
the building Ini' a dome, and two 
minarets of diffeieiit dates, but the 
chief features are the lofty facadcp 
113 ft. high and .jt.)0 ft. long, cul- 
miiiatingin a great stalactitecornice. 

— though hold cornices are seldom found, ainl jiossibly thib may he an innovation from Europe. — and 
the magiiiliceut poivli with btalaclileb over. 

In the latter half of the IMameluki- fieriod was built the wonderful serie' of toiijl.' in the de'i-rt 
east of the city, wrongly known a.' the ” Totnbs of the Caliphs." 

(Jf thebe the earliest, largest, ami most remiirkai)le. is the great convent and tomb-mosqm of 
Barquq, erected by Sultan Earag in 1400-1T1('. This preserveb in its main outlines the form of the 
congregational mosque, tvith the addition of a domocl tomb-chamlier at either end of the Tlecca Inrun. 
It is commonly -aid of Saracenic architecture that it is not synimetrical in itb planning or groupuig, 
but in the ex.nnpk-s that 1 have illustrated on the screen we find almost ahs, dnte symmetry The 
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AIusQur or Bibvr'' f tlifWi-O), 
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princii-'iil elevation in thi? ca'n approximately 
'yminttrical, tlKjU.nli oiu- of the miuaivts lias lo^t 
its top stage. The soutli-ea't tTevati<iii, toward' 
Tlceea, i' lu-riectly 'ynirni'trieal. The ehief foa- 
tuiV' of the lauhliiig ail-: ■!' tie tliituie of the 
iloui. used to hreakupi an othei wiee plain 'Uriace 
that i' always nnplea'antly da7;?l]nLr in flu- ulare 
of th.' Eaet : Til the arehe' of the hii'iii. iv<'allinLr 
t'ru'ader'' cloi'tei' : and iii' the ;jr,.c. ful form of 
the inmaret. 

la fhe succeedino cenniry. [Mrtienl.nly under 
the ''iilTam Qayt-ljayund Al-Prhiiry. t'araeenie art 
reacln d its culminaticin. and a numh, r of 'ph udid 
huildiuu- were erected, chietly in Cairo, They 
are notable for : n; the pa'utusene^e and ilelicacy 
of their ornament ; li, the 'k-iider beauty of their 
rninarete ; iiij the studied nrouviingeiiniiuaiete and 
domes : iv) the harmonious relation or all details 
of both inteiior and exterior. The inoilra^-^a plan 
came to lie the moet [lopular. l.uit the central coiirt 
was rocifed with a lantern or dome. The tuinh- 
inosijue of (yiyt-Tiay 147d-l-t74. is tlie most 


rer . i"icn ot Mc-'-i s Fisht r Urw -c, Lt'l ) 

anildtioii' of the l(j|in li't, and may he taken m typical of the 
ol hel'. 

t'jieakiiiL,'' of khimeluke arcldfectiire in mner.il, it mat he 
'aid th.it iijO'ipie-pl.uuiing ,'howeil a pnigre'>it'e de^-elopule||f , 
,11 id th.it the 1,1 Ter niO''(Ue' , though in iiio>t c.i'e' coin p,i r,i f i \>'lv 
'111, ill,, di'pl.iyed an incren'ing richness of cr,ift'iiMii'hi[i. Stone 
w.i' .ihv.iV' ii'id. ,ind (he plot im -.iiue hriidvWoiT found in the 
towii' of the Egyptian J>rUd i' of Liter date. The m.i'onrv 
•a’eui r.illy is of excel lent (quality, and of limestone oht. lined form 
the kluij.itt.iiu iliil'. Throiigliont tlii' longperiod the .ircliitec- 
ture or ( airo w.i' far iiiorc import, int ,ind of giaaiter excellence 
th.in that of all the otlier towns of Syri.i and Egypt ptit together. 
I lie f.i voiirite ,1 rch form was a {loiiiteil hor.'e-shi hilt the horse- 
'hoe was never exagger.ited, the ciir\e' of the arch being pro- 
longed very slightly heluw the bpringiiig. The round hoioe-shoe 
arch and the J’er.'ian arch are hardly ma r found, the cinped 
arch very occa.sionally, wln.Teas simple seini-circuLir and 'tilted 
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scnii-cii'cular arclie? are toiiiuioii. The cliiel striieturf' of INLireli-l’hillipp^ tliu-- hardly apply to 
the architecture of Ecvj)! and Pale'.tiue. Tint iii-' ohjecrimi to the me of wooden tie^ acro-^ the -pnne- 
inc of arcade' well founded in thO'e ca'e^ — and they are not vi iy lunuerou' where it ajpilie'. J he 
architect of Ihn-Tuluii'' niO'qne I'oldly di'pen^ed with tiC' and provided heacy pii i'. lau many of hn 

fiillower'. w ho preferred to me 'lender colunm' of 
antiqiit- niaible— and with iniicli nion- 'iicce" than 
Mr. March-l’liillipp' admit' — apparently did not 
dare to di'Card thc'e timle'irahle exjiedn-nt'. 

The outline of the characteri'tic Cairo dome, 
'lightly 'tilted, i' jirolialdy familiar to you all. It 
is never (except in a few ca'es in the r-o-called 
Tomb' of the Mameluke', due to Tartar influence) 
of the Imlbuus tvfie frequently regarded a' typical 
of Saracenic architecture, but really peculiar to 
PeiMa and Turkestan. The outer 'urface WU' 
^■acees^ively decorated with vertical fluting, with 
diagonal fluting or ” chevrons." with geometrical 
arabesque^, and finally with foliated arabe^que^ of 
great delicacy. The early domes were supported on 
niche-peiidentive', but etalactite.s were substituted 
in later examples, with an increasing complexity 
and liglitne'S as the XVth century advanced. 
Apart from dome con'truction, vaulting was little 
u.sed by the Saracens, except in gateway' and 
fortresses, wiiere they 'eeni to have derived their 
knowledge from the CrU'aders. or at any rate from 
Europe. Xor did the Mameluke architect' ever 
evolve any ” orders." They were content to utilise 
marble colunms us they fi.amd them, increa'ing 
their height bt'tiieans of ilyzantiite pedestal' and 
do'serets or of a curious stalactited block, not 
exactly a dosseret, above the c.ipitah This sup- 
ported the arch. 

The facade.' of the mosque', and the walls of 
their inner courts, were crowned with indented or 
foliated battlement'. Befori' the Mameluke period 
these had consisted of geometrical pierced para])ets ; 
the next stage was .t curious s.iw-tooth type that 
seeni' to have had its origin in IMesojxUaniia, 
and later appeared in Central and Xorthern Italy 
(an example akin to this last tyf)!- is found at the 
Doge's P, dace, Venice) ; and Mameluke building' 
of the last phase have more or less elaborate foliated jiarapets. not iiidike tiothic cresting. 

One hardly ever finds a Saracen building t‘rowne<l by <i cornice. .Similarly, the Arabs never utilised 
mouldings with any effect, hut there is a charming type of strapwork or interlacing ornament that i.s 
frequently used round arches where (lothic mason.' would use a drip.stone. 

The Arabs seem to have aimed at breaking up all flat surfaces which would otherwi-e have been 
(daring, and decorating them in very low relief. There is one very beautiful stucco frieze in the Mosque 



Cairo Mo^'Qvk of lURt^ro. extra muros '1400-lii 

(From the same author Throunh Lnypt m Wm-time, 
permission nf Messrs Fisher Unwin, 
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of Sultan Hawaii tliat .'crvos to illu'trate tlireo of the leading characteristics of Saracenic ornament : 
lij the decorative use of Kiitie letterinct : dii the conventional type as'Uined bj' floral forms (the use 
of living animal and vegetahli- forms in decoration being forbidden by Muslim tradition), and 
dii) the lowne--^ of the relief and tie- delicacy of it^ execution. 

The chief fiaitiii'e that i^ jieculiar to the Saracenic j-tyle i^ the curious geometrical form known as 
the " 'talactite." Its origin i' 'till quite uncertain, and it doe^ not ^eern to have existed prior to the 
Mo'(]Ue of Al-Aqmar at Cairo. It consirts of tier^ of projecting niches, angular or curved or plain. 
It i-^ ti'ed in the pendentive' of doinC', in the vaulted head? of porches, in capitals, brackets, and 
Cornice', and in iiio't ca'es involve? very great ?kill in erat‘t?manship. 



Kha>' YrNM>, NEAR Ga 2\ Mo^Qn: OF THE Emir Yuscs kd-Dawadar (late 14th Cfutury). M.S,B.deL 

(A bniMuiri Ner\ familiar to i»oldicr>. durinii 1917 ) 

(From the same author'*^ Thrmi'ih in War time. bA permission of Messrs Fi>her Umvin. Ltd" ) 


•Toggled v'on?^oirs afford another outlet for the skill of the iiia?ou and the marble worker. The 
e.xaniple illustrated is one of the nio?t elaborate of all, but on the same slide you see the most familiar 
type of decoration for the milirah and the niinibnr in tlie Mameluke architecture of Cairo. 

Saracenic woodwork !-< renowned for its elaboration, though this elaboration was usually dictated 
by practical reason?. For instance, the beautiful turned lattice-work known as mushnrahitjav\-As designed 
to permit the inner rooms of a house to be simultaneously shaded and aired while preventing the 
inquisitive male from seeing the women within, though they could watch the happenings out-of-doors 
without being seen themselves. And the delicacy of panelled woodwork was conditioned by the 
shrinkage of timber under the blazing Egyptian sun. so that small panels were essential. If there are 
any of yon here who are unfamiliar with the minor arts of Arab craftsmanship, the inlaj' in ebony and 
ivory, the dainty I'amariyas or traceried windows tilled with coloured glass, the marble dados in quiet 
tones of grey and bine and white, the wonderful lamps that Iiimg in the mosques, you will find them 
all illustrated in the works of Prisse d'Avennes and of Bourgoin in our Institute Library ; and there 
is a fair collection of examples in the South Kensington Museum. 
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The Turkish eonques-t of Egypt and Pale^tiiie in 
1517 2 jut ail eiil to the llameluke sultan^ and cau'ed 
an immediate change in architectural forms. Though 
the Saracen tradition in building has never really died, 
the Turkish conquest brought, about a ces.^ation of 
mosque building and a deterioration in design. The 
mosques of Constantinojde made their intluenee felt in 
Cairo, but the Tekkiyet at r>ama^eu> is the best example 
of this nev school, and is noteworthy as having almost 
the only good " lai’-out " among the mosques of Egypt 
and Stu'ia. But tilth this architecture, as with the 
tidmirable domestic work of the Saracen and TtirkEh 
periods, I cannot deal here.* 

Y. 

In attempting any general estimate of the character 
of Saracenic arcliitecture we are apt to be led by our 
Xorthern habit of mind to compare a mosque tilth a 
Gotliic chmxh. But they are comidetely different build- 
ings. The mosque is a place for individual prayer and for 
congregational worjliip, even for preaching, but there is 
no long-drawn approach to an altar at the end of a vista, 
no carefully graded stages of mystery and holiness. It i? 
a very democratic and hospitable place of worship, very 
free from priestcraft, and yet its devotees display — in 
their own way — a reverence that competes very favour- 


E O I A D 




ably witlt the Ea-tef orgy at St. Peter's or the amiual 
hutlv-burlv at the Holv Sepulchre in .Tt.ru«alem. 

I beli eve it i' fashionable nowadays to sneer at 
lergusson. mainly because hi-. Ixtoks do not contain 
collotype ]ilate.s. But he could write al)out architecture 
with '-cholarship and authority, and rather than attempt 
-ome tiowery jteroration fur my sinqtle study of Sara- 
cenic .art, I {irefer to conclude by quoting, without tpiali- 
lication or cavilling. EergU'^on's miaisiired verdict on 
the style : 




D.Hgrjra shijwint; \ anoii-, tvi t or iiaiai-et , 
in f'.ui 1 1 No 1 j- from tin ot 

Al-Hakiiii 'O')!!!. N'n. 1 i-sfreqnenth 2,, 

ilie edrl Maiiitiuke period. a»td No-. 2 
j in th>‘ 


[Tile Saracens] " can in no instance be called a 
gre.it iieople : nor do their works ever re.u-h tnie 
nr.mdeiir nor even .iffect sublimity, lle.nity w.is 
tlieir .dm ; and gifted, a- ne.irly all the nation., of 
t he Moslem World were, Wll h an exqiu,.lte -eH'lbditV 
and the kei'iiest fiefci.ptlon of the lii.,iutlful. tliev 

* .Vly anil les uu " Kmn.in Trailjtiun in .Vln-lem .Vrehitei l me ” 
. 111(1 on ■■ Fatuiiicl Arehiteelure in ('aim " ha\ atijieaied in the 
li'iihiiiiliiii fur li, Setilemli. r and ( )i teller el ihis 

ve.ii ; fmtlier articir, ale .nniearuiL' eu “Tile Ao hiteeture e{ 
.S.il.idin and f li(. iiilluence ef the ( 'ni,adi.o. and . .11 “ Tlie .^rab 
ll"Ui,e ■’ ; ,ind my heek eii Sanu-. «i,; A 1 ' h itftitn will .'heitli be 
t»nbli-li..d by the Oxfeid L'nivemty Fie^i, — H, S. i>. 
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attained to tlii' bymean> of a degree of ta>te and refinement which seems innate in them. The grace 
and elegance of their architecture has never been surpassed. In the higher quahties of art, this style is 
certainly inferior to the Egyptian, Grecian, or Gothic style; but it surpasses them all in endless fertihty of 
invention, as well as in the variety of ornament and detail which lend such a charm to every work they 
ever produced. . . . 

“ Art is not confined to one or two form-;, and G not to be confined by figures or by rules but 
is everywhere and in everything for tho^e who seek it honestly and for its own sake." 

DlSCUS:iIOX OF MR. BRIGGS’S PAPER. 

Mr. \V.\lter Gave, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Professor T. ^V. ARNOLD, Professor of Arabic at 
the School of Oriental Studies, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Briggs for his paper, said that before an 
audience of experts he could hardly be expected to say 
anything on the subject of architecture. But he would 
like to expre.ss his admiration for ilr. Briggs's .scholar- 
■shi}) and Ids lucid exposition of his subject ; also his 
pleasure in .seeing the beautiful slides, which showed 
that even photography might count among the fine 
arts, and the exquisite drawings, which revealed Mr. 
Briggs's fine appreciation of architecture and his ar- 
tistic sense. A matter on which iMr. Briggs incited 
criticism \Nas the me of the word " .iaracen." Xo 
Arabs, indeed no Mohammedans whatever, used that 
term to describe themselves. It was met with fir.st in 
Eurojie in the Greek writings of the Byzantine his- 
torians. who used this term for those Moslem enemies 
with whom they were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle, those enemies who ultimately swept them 
out of exi.'.teiice. From the writings of the Grreek his- 
torians it passed into Latin, and was the common 
term with which the Latin chroniclers, especially the 
historians of the t'rusailes. described their Moham- 
medan enemies. It was a matter of doubtful taste, 
when praising a people, to apply to them a term which 
was only used by their enemies. The Institute would 
hardly ap[)rove of a work on, sav. Roman Gatholic 
Ghurclies if the stout old Protestant term ” Papist ” 
were used in place of " Roman Catholic." Xor would 
it be suitable that a scientific work on the Churches 
of Germany should have such a title as " A History 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Boche." There 
was a similar objection if thev wore speaking in praise 
of Moslem architecture and pointing out its finer 
aspects to their describing it as " iSaracen." Mr. 
Briggs rightly described this architecture as a product 
of the Moslem faith, but the term Saracen " was in 
exi.stenco long before Islam, so that for another hi.s- 
torical reason the word was unsuitable for describing 
the architecture of the Moslein.s. The word was of 
great antiquity, and is su|)])osed to be derived from 
the word ” Sharraku," which occurs even so early as 
in an Assyrian in.scription of the eighth century n.o., 
where it was used of the Xoiuad Arabs of the desert. 
The Institute was to be congratulated in that this 
very noble and dignified architecture was now brought 
not only to their notice, but also, in Mr. Briggs’s 


forthcoming volume, to the wider public in this 
country. Mfith our close contact with, and our interest 
in, the Mohammedan world, it was a shame to us that, 
hitherto, the Moslem architecture of IVestern Asia had 
been so much neglected. He believed that no monu- 
mental work on this field of architectural study had 
come out since that of Fergusson. which was pub'hshed 
more than fifty years ago. But during this period 
other Euroiiean scholars had done a great deal. The 
discovery of Qusair Amra, and the careful study of 
Mschatta had thrown much light on the begmiiings of 
this architecture ; the excavations of Professor Herz- 
feld, the archieological tours of Sarre and others, had 
produced a vast amount of material which was un- 
known to Fergusson. The increased intere.st in the 
subject felt by the present generation would, he hoped, 
give Mr. Briggs's volume a warm welcome, a welcome 
which, from the small instalment of it he had put before 
them in his paper, thev all felt it would fullv deserve. 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER [F.] .said it gave 
him very great pleasure to second the vote of thanks, 
more especially as, in Ifill. he had travelled through 
Palestine and seen many of the buildings which Mr. 
Briggs had so graphically de,scribed. He was glad to 
hear the reference to Kairowan. near Tunis. When he 
(the speaker) visited it, ten years ago. it struck him as 
being one of the most impressive mosques that the 
Saracens had ever erected. I'roui the point of view of 
architecture, this subject must be considered archieo- 
logical. In the beginning of the nineteenth century, if 
the Martin Briggs of that jieriod had taken so much 
trouble to talk about this subject no doubt we should 
have had a isaracenio Reidval in London. But they 
should now be spared that, he thought. He would 
suggest that Mr. Briggs might well leave poor Mr. 
IMareh Phillipps out of his book. IMr. March Phillipps 
could scarcely be considered a serious writer on the 
subject. It must be remembered that this was an 
Eastern style, and if ever there was a style which cor- 
rectly reflected the people who were its constructors, 
it was this Saracenic style — as it was with any true 
style. Bo if any of our younger members were going in 
for that remarkable building whicli the President told 
them about the other day, and which he had been suc- 
cessful in arranging on such good terms for the archi- 
tectural profe.ssion, namely, the hospital which was to 
be built in Cairo, they would liave to consider how much 
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of the negative Saracenic art they were iu.^tified in 
putting into that building, which was to be one of the 
mo.st monumental in Cairo. IMr. Brigg< had omitted to 
speak of the influence on Spani-<h Gothic — that, no 
doubt, would be brought out in his book. Anyone who 
had travelled through Spam would have been amazed 
at the amount of Saracenic ornament which had been 
translated into terms of Gothic in that remarkable 
countrv, and it said much for the influence of those 
painstaking Moorish craftsmen that their work should 
have been copied to such a remarkable extent: and not 
merelv copied, but altered and adapted to suit a par- 
ticular purpose. Particularly was that so with some of 
the Saracenic ornament. ThelMoscjne to Sultan Hassan. 
in Cairo, which was built for a s])eei.il inirpiose. with its 
four enormous pointed vaults, Aon verging from a central 
space, always struck him as one of the most powerful 
pieces of work in that delightful city. M’hen it was re- 
membered that the outsicle wall was half as high again 
as the facade of St. Paul's Cathedral, one could get an 
idea of the impression it produced on the beholder. 

Mr, EDM'ARD P. MklRREX, F.S.A. [F.] said that 
Mr. Briggs's lecture had interested him very much, for 
he had recently been in countries where sjiecimens of 
Saracen — but which he preferred to call Mohammedan 
— architecture abounded, that is to say, in Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and Egypt. 3Ir. Briggs had spoken of the 
bulbous dome as being peculiar toPersia and to Turke- 
stan. But it was the almost invariable form in Mesopo- 
tamia ; except for the shallow domc.s. there were very 
few there which were not onion-shaped — and splendid 
domes they were. In .Meso}iotamia they were usually 
covered with glazed tiles, and sometimes with plates 
of copper, gilt. That was thecase in the sjilendid mosques 
of Kazimain. Samarra and Kerbela. Tiles were general 
in Baghdad in [larticular. and were m patterns, coloured 
blue, yellow, black anil green, with some white, the 
geneial effect being blue. The-,e weie extraordinarily 
ingeiiiouslv arranged on the bulb-shaped dome, and 
they must have been very diflicult to set out ill the 
patterns of the Persian tvpe — foliated, --preading. con- 
verging over this double curve. Tliev start with a 
straight neck, and then the dome sweejis up on an 
outward curve, and then there is a euive inwards 
again, like an inverted balloon, and the [lattcrus have 
to follow these curves, lie had the good fortune to be 
ill Baglidad when the Briti--h Goveruiiieut liail taken 
over the care of the Ecclesiastical ( 'oinmission. and. 
with it, the care and upkeep of the mosi|ues. There 
he made friends with an oliieer who sjioke Arable and 
who tvas in charge of the ( ’ommi^'ioii He (.Mr. War- 
ren) went with thi> oliieer iiuo the mosques and on 
to their roofs. He wa> interested to know where the 
tiles were made, and asked to be t.iken to the tilery. 
To his surprise he found that the tiles were actually 
made at the mosque, being moulded from the clay, 
painted, and fini'-hed at the mosque itself. There was 
a small kiln opening into the courtyard of the mosque, 
where the clav was being tired. He .saw a delightful 
and intelligent little man. in a green turban, who was 


kneeling on the flat of the roof of the mo'piie which he 
was repairing, and was painting with a long brujli the 
tiles, which had been glazed to a coarse white glaze. 
The pigments were in powders, but diil not repre'cnt 
the colours thev were tiuallv made into. The little 
workman took him to the kilns, and explained how he 
set out these curves for the dome which he wa- repair- 
ing. He fixed his paper to a dome of similar curvature, 
and drew his converging patterns upon that with great 
adroitness : he then fixed them up and repaired the 
dome. At fsamarra. of which Mr. Briggs showed a 
photograph, the great gilt dome against the blue sky, 
with its white minarets around it. was a magiuticent 
sight. That very singular spiral tower which Mr. 
Briggs showed, he did not thinkwas a minaret, because 
theie was a strong suspicion that it was ju’e-existeiit 
to the ruined mosque close to which it .stood, and tip 
which he toiled. It was built of brick, and for no 
purjiose except to ascend to a height There 'vas a 
6-foot wide path going round the outside of it and no 
parajiet. He found no diliiculty in getting up. a matter 
of 17(.i feet or so ; but coming down again was not very 
plea.sant. Seeing the descending spirals made one want 
to cling to the sides. The view from the top was 
amazing, because the whole of the country was scored 
by the remains of the ruined city, known as Eski Bagh- 
dad. consisting merely of mounds and fragments. It 
was said to have had a population of four millions, and 
to have been 30 to In miles long. To float slowly over 
the area in an aeroplane, as had been done, would give 
a good idea of it. From the little he had seen, the Meso- 
potamian mosijue differed con.siderably from mosques 
in Egypt and in India. .Material in Meso[iotamia was 
hard to find, and all the stone must be brought from 
the mountains a considerable distance away. There- 
fore the builders in .Mesopotamia had had to rely iqion 
brick made from mud. The bricks of the poorer mosques 
were nothing but .suuhunit bricks : those of the better 
ones were fired bricks. The only fuel was de.-,ert scriil). 
Therefore the kilus had to be fed with tlii-i. which gave 
a rapid! v-e.\]uring fire, and so the bricks were not well 
burned Ti'e builders trustefl to pl.mter and tile^ to 
get their effect.s. There was very little stone or marble 
to he .seen, e.\ei'[»t i\hat they called Mo'ul marble, 
which came from two miles outside Mosul. Jt was not 
marble at all, hut eoarse green seined alabaster. It 
bore the wiatlier badiv. and was not fit for e.xternal 
use. though it rould be used for eoluiiiiis unih-r cover. 
Mosul, in regard to the dilajiidatiou of its surfai i-. 
was one of the shabbiest towns he had 'i-eii. He 
thought the shape of the dome m .Mesopot.uiiia. and 
wherever else this Imlbous form existi'd. grew from tin' 
diflieultv as to tlie usi. of ceiitermu. or the Ink of 
proper luateri.ils fur eeutenng. there b.-ing no !i.iti\e 
timber. IMr. Briggs had referred In " stalactites " and 
[leiidentii'e.s to cuii v the domes, ami lhesi. \M.ie very 
coiiiiuonm hiiekwork. The ,\iah invuriablv built with 
liis .soft hriek.s sr|uare, and cut them after thev were 
tixeil. He was verv good at Imic k i iitting His idea 
of the origin of pemleiitives w.is tliat it was a little' 
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L-urbi'l. It was natural, wluni one waiit'sl to advaiieu 
from one plana to anothiT, to t'urni a little corbel, 
everv 'econd row standing astride the lower one. That 
seemed to be a natural explanation. But the orna- 
ment had eauuht the Eastern fanev, aiul it was used 
in many ways. In ni-arly all the c ourtyards in Persia 
and i\Ieso]>ot,imia there were wooden eolumns. and 
their eajis were alwavs in 'talactitie torm. carved in 
wood ; or. when they were brick, almost invariablv in 
plaster. He would like to add a few words about Imlia. 
^Vhat struck him. diirine the .short time he was in 
India, was that the construction was more competent 
and serious ; but the iMu'leni architecturst. a.s he saw 
it 111 Delhi ami its neighbourhood, was freipueutlv a 
lesson ill what appeared to be successful, but what 
we should repard as bad construction. The great arches, 
with slight Ogive top. were built entirely without vous- 
soirs, but in straight courses through the arch, and he 
had no doubt that the slight Ogive top aro.se froni the 
fact that it would be diliiciilt to finish it in any other 
way. And the curve at the top made it easier to place 
the last two stones and avoid the fracture wliich might 
occur from the two edges coming together. It must 
be remembered that all Moslem architecture belonged 
to hot countries, and tlie e-xpansion of .stone, brick or 
marble duriiui the hot weather tended to the fractur- 
ing of points of contact. One thing Mr. Briggs had not 
alluded to was a characteristic of this form of architec- 
ture — viz., the extraordinary keying of lintels and 
arch stones together, not with the ordinary European 
joggle, or the twelfth or thirteenth century joggle 
joint, but with an e.xtraordinary eomplieation of curves 
and patterns to form the joint. He had seen them in 
a monastery near .Mosul, in the arches and lintels of 
alaba.ster ; they were said to be of the eleventh cen- 
tury. and not a single joint smiiiod to be disturbed. 
How they fitted these com[ilii'ations -like a jig-saw 
puzzle— he could not imagine The feature which 
struck him most in the few great mosdUes he had .seen 
in India was the immense height of the arches, gate- 
ways and ]iori-hes. wliich i-ntirely beat what they were 
acciistoiiieil to in Euro[>e. There were tremendous 
]iorehes in Ereiich cathedral wi'st fronts, but they 
were on notliing like the si-ale of the enormous Indian 
doorwav.s. For the most part. .Moslem architecture 
had not much to teach them in the manifestation of 
fine proportion: it roiisisteil iiiostlv of magniticei t 
detail. But in one instance lie w.is. .is it were, swept 
off his feet bv aduiiratlon of the sense of p.roportioii in 
the grouping of the buildings constituting the Taj 
.Mahal at Agra ; it had a luarc ellonsly perfect outlay of 
gardens, canals, fountains and symmetrically grou|)ed 
buildings. There was a great wliiti' dome tlanki'd by 
marbh- minarets and bv mosques, each in turn Hanked 
by tin if octagonal pavilions. It was. in its way, the 
most peifectlv elaborated group of buililinus he had 
ever seen in anv country. 

The CH.VIRM.VX, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said lie thought he should be expressing the feeling of 
everybody present when be said how greatly honoured 


they felt at having His Highness the Emir Feisal with 
them. (.Applause.) He wished also to e.xpress his thanks 
to Mr. Briggs for the wonderful collection of photo- 
graphs he had placed on the walls for their benefit. 

Mr. BRKKTS (in reply) referred to one or two points 
raised in the discussion. The Dome of the Rock at 
Jerusalem was, as Sir Banister Fletcher said, not 
precisely a mosque, bat a sort of memorial chapel, a 
kind of shrine sheltering the sacred spot. Still, it would 
be teclinicallv described as a mosque. Mr Warren had 
spoken of the bulbous domes in Alesopotamia. Perhaps 
he had not made that perfectly clear, but owing to the 
pressure of time he had to abbreviate many things. It 
would have been more correct if he had said that the^e 
domes are found east of Egyp)t, in Mesopotamia, as 
well as Persia and India, but not in Egypt itself. Mr. 
AVarren also discussed the question whether the 
minaret of Samarra was a minaret or some other form 
of tower. That was a difficult question, which had been 
discussed by many authorities, such as Sarre and 
Herzfeld, whose researches at Samarra were inter- 
rupted by the war. But the general summary of evi- 
dence favoured its being considered a minaret. He 
had .said something about what Mr. Warren called the 
jig-.saw joggle ; he had shown one e.xamjtle which was 
so mucli a jig-saw that one could hardly see it was a 
joggle, but the idea was there. Witli regard to Mr. 
-March Philli])ps's criticism, he had been asked, before 
the lecture. '■ Why March Phillipps i " His reply was, 
■■ We liave had a number of historians of architecture 
from inside the pirofo.ssion : should not we take more 
notice of what is said outside it ! For every one who 
reads our books, probably ten read March Pliillipps's.’’ 
This .Arab cliajiter of Alarch Pliillipps's was the only 
part of the book which had not been discussed by an 
architect. He had no wish to do anything but dison.ss 
his theory, which he thouglit was open to criticism. 

Writing since the meeting, Air. Briggs says : — 

" Owing to the lateiies.s of the hour. I did not reply 
to two suggestions made by s]ieakers in the discns.sion. 
To the first, that Air. Alarcli Phillipps was not a serious 
writer, and tliat his criticisms of .Arab art need not be 
considered in my forthcoming book, my reply is that 
a book is a verv different matter from a short pai'er. 
and that thougli I do not undertake to refrain from 
nicntioning this critic's views — whicli I regard as 
noteworthy from tlie vigour with which they are ex- 
pressed — inv treatment of them would be different. 

■■-As to the second suggestion, that the book should 
inchule the other schools of Aluslim .Art — Indian, 
Turkish. Aloorish. Persian, and so on— this is impossible 
to follow, and completely at variance w itli the scope of 
the book as originaliy projected. The school of Egypt 
ami Syria is as distinct from that of India or Spain as 
English Gothic is from French Gothic, perhaps more 
so. It is no more neeessarv to include all these various 
national stvles in one volume than it would be to de- 
■scribe the cluifciiHx on the Loire in a book on our 
Tudor manor-houses. .And thi‘ work involved would 
be the work of a lifetime." 
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Me. President. Ladies axd Gentlemex. — Before 
jiroceediug to tie .^idjject of my Paper. I wish to ex- 
press to our President my warm ajjpreeidtiou of his 
kindness in arranging this special evening, thus a hord- 
ing me the opportunity of bringing to vour notice some 
housing and other problems wiiich I hope may prove 
to be of special interest. 

This Papier is an attempit to make some practical 
suggestions in regard to the urgent demand for ex- 
tending the pueseut biLdiie^b dccommodation in the 
City ; to the need of further communication between 
the north and south sides of tlie nver : and more es- 
pecially to deal with the liou'ing piroblem as it affects 
manual labour. Of these subjects I consider the hous- 
ing pjroblem as the luo.'t iiupoitant and the most in- 
sistent. But it niu.st be appuoached not only in a 
pjractical manner, it must be ajiproached in a sjiirit 
of humanity and '■ Fellowshipi." These ]>re.sent-day 
problems and any future developiing of inner London 
must take into account the rapdd development of elec- 
tricity and the sdienies now before us for centralising 
electric power. 

It IS pjossible to conceive in the future — many peoprle 
think in the near future — that London atmospjhere 
will be entirely free of smoke : electric piower will be 
used for railways, river steamers, all factories, etc. Of 
course in New York many of the railways are worked 
imder electricitv for 'ome uides from the city. 

We have had a ma-s of literature during the la.st 
twenty-five or thirty years emanating from men who 
have made exhaustive and svinjiatlmtic eiiijuiries into 
the condition^ uiidei wliieh s,^ lame ,i proportion of 
Londoners hat e been doomed to nieielv exi.st, and this 
from no fault of their own. In aiiv pO'.sible develo|i- 
ment of inner London the >lunis mu.st be aboli.shed. 
We have heard and been indignantly slioeki'd for a 
time, and tlieii taken lefuge under tlie comforting as- 
.sumjition that tlie pioor mu't alwav.s be with us. 

Oveierowding e.xisted before the AVar and was ig- 
nored, excepting by those who dwelt in the exi.sting 
areas, but it has now increased to a degree that has 
gu'cn ground for general aLirm. The gri'at inHux 
from the country into London, pirolialily begun in the 
earlv vears of last century, i.s of course the jiriiuary 
cause of the pire.-ent state of congestion. Before the 
iiiuiiigiation at tlie begiuniiig of last century it was 
jios.'ible for the citizen to have his own hou.se. Such 
houses were often of two storeys, ground and first 
floors; wlien of tliree or more storev.s, two families 


could be aeeoiiimodated, though not really in dec ency. 
It is in these districts that uvi-rciuwding prevails to 
a degree disgraceful to the whole conimimity. These 
districts from the verv beginning were mean, sordid 
and depressing. Thev are now luustlv foul slums, to 
be found in nearly all districts in London. Their grim- 
uess cannot be fully realised without visiting them. 
Many of the pjropierties were laid out by landowners 
to produce the ereate.st return in ground rent'. The 
Streets are of the narrowest piO"il)le width and the 
houses of the smallest piOssible frontaue. There are 
uo opieii .'piac-es (such as abound in the Bloomsbury 
area, etc.), this not being thought necessary lor the 
class who weie to live in these neighbourhoods. Of 
course. groimd,rents and unearned me rementsare vested 
interests and mu.st be respiected. But recently we 
have had repiorts from two Commissions — \iz., the 
Miners' ('oiumission rejiort and that emanating from 
the Lambeth Conference. The rejiort issued by the 
Miners’ (.'oiiimission. with all its ghastly details of the 
conditions of miners' homes, is fre.sh m the memory 
of the jiiiiilie — for a time the revelations in it '' guiltily 
aroused the eonseieiice of the nation." " The apipall- 
iiig eonditions under which tens of thousands had 
lived fur generations was at last realised." The Lam- 
beth re[)ort insists on the idea of " fellowship." It is 
ec'ideiit from the miners' repmrt that the reverse of 
" fellowship) ” was tlie idea wdieii (1) a high w all was 
built on the boundary of a ducal piark to hide from 
view a miners’ village, and (2) where it was shown that 
.-even people Were crowded into one iiednioiu. One 
woiihl think tliat in the ducal mind his teuaurs were, 
not only of another class, but a " low caste " as known 
m India — outea.sts whose touch w,is defilement. 

Strive for and aceompjlisli all that is piossible for the 
bcTter liousiiig of the pieojile, we .still have a submerged 
tenth to consider. But f would ask whether a clean 
.sweep of this " Augean stable " cannot be attempted. 
Alust we alway.s have the jioor with us ( We think it 
exjiediont to accejit this saying as a Divine precepit, 
witii a shrug of relief. The repiort of " The Church 
and Industrial Problems" eimuiating frumthe Bishops’ 
(.'oiifereiice held at Lambeth is a strong condemnation 
not only of the slums m London but as they exist all 
over the country. It draws serious attention to over- 
crowding and the conseqiK'nt results in drunkenness, 
pioverty. crime anil unrest. It goes on to say ; ” It is 
a re[>r(acli to our (Jhristian civilisation that we have 
tolerated, both in town and country, slums and in- 
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sanitary dwellings which have caused an appalling 
mortality among hide children and been plague spots 
of disease and moral evil." AVe have allowed our in- 
dustrial towns to become a mere wilderness of hideous 
streets — this is equally true of very many districts in 
Loudon. The Report continues : workers ought to 
have an adequate share in the control of the conditions 
under which they work." It should be added "and 
under which they are housed and live.' 

A careful study of this report and the pamphlets by 
Sir Charles Booth, Mr. W. L. Hitchins (Chairman of 
Cammell. Laird and Co.), who are much quoted in the 
Bishops’ report, lead one to feel that reparation is due, 
that it must be admitted, and. in some form or other, 
must be fulfilled. CVheu the present conditions of the 
home hfe of manual workers are rightly and fullyreal- 
ised, it is impossible to doubt that these to a large ex- 
tent are a cause of the feehng of unrest existing in the 
working classes. As one writer puts it. speaking of 
village life, " They lived from hand to mouth." " They 
had done so all their lives and knew no security, the 
chrome state of the poor. Only to-day they are awak- 
ing to the unrea.soned impropriety of that state, only 
to-day do they demand to rise above the level of the 
brute creation.'' 

It was my intention to illustrate this Paper by means 
of slides, and I paid a visit to Lambeth with a photo- 
grapher to what I thought the slummiest district. Rut 
a friendly policeman took me to Hatfield Place and 
Wooton Place — houses of one and two storeys. Hat- 
field. Wooton — names that recall plca.sant memories ; 
but the damnable irony of it when you thought of the 
names and looked upon the places. I went into two 
houses, the two-storeyed ones — the ground floor room 
9 by 10 feet, staircase 2 and 3 feet wide, scullery 7 by 
7 feet, one bedroom only---witb five people sleeping in 
it in the one house ancl four in the other. I was re- 
ceived quite politely : they hoped I had come to ar- 
range for pipes and floors and roofs to be repaired. In 
one lived a widow, who looked very careworn but was 
patient, scarcely cheerful. Evidently it hail been 
washing morning as three strings of children s clot lies 
hung from the ceiling. I confess I had not courage 
to investigate in detail the sanitary arrangements. 
Rent 8s. IJd. per week. But why the 1-kl. ? It must 
have been atlded as a devilish attempt at humour. 
The widow’s eldest child lost a leg in the war. In 
the adjoining house the husband is still fighting in 
Mesopotamia. The children looked well cared for ; 
of course their little noses, on a cold day. required at- 
tention. I tell you, I was quite overcome with horror 
to find further evidence that people, by no fault of 
theirs, are doomed to exist worse than do pigs. Of 
course, much worse than do other domestic animals. 
I felt guilty. 

The photograqilis taken turned out to be un.suitable 
for my purpose. To mv consternation they looked 
almost picturesque. The griminess of the houses, the 
dirtier the better, gave quite a pleasant tone to the 
photographs. In a water-colour sketch the “ tone ” 


would have been more pleasing still. I have seen a 
colour sketch of a tramp — the greasiness of his rag- 
came out quite well in " high light." Thank goodness. 

I couldn't smell the subject ! 

There was some talk a little while auo of a Com- 
mittee to enquire why the people had fallen away from 
the Church. The conditions under which so many of 
the poor exi.st may be the " wayside " and the " stony 
places ' upon which the seeds of the sower fell. 

Unrest is no new phase of existence in any class of 
the community. It is probable there was unrest among 
the Egyptian people when Joseph made a " corner " 
in wheat and became the first profiteer that history 
lecords — this perhaps is going too far into the remote 
]jast. We may infer that it existed, in a greater or 
less degree, until it culminated towards the latter end of 
the fourteenth century by the rising of the peojile under 
the mad priest John Ball : this in great part was cer- 
tainly due to the conditions under which the mass of 
the manual workers were foiced to exist at that time. 
The rising to some extent was successful in alleviating 
the harsh conditions under which the poor existed at 
the period, but any further amelioration was brought 
to an end by the dagger of 'Walworth- —a drastic and 
for the time an effectual means of stifling unrest. The 
Lambeth refiort. speaking of mean w ilderuesse;. of hide- 
ous streets, to be found in slums everywhere, says : 

■■ The way of remedy is hard to find, but our coii'cience 
cannot be easy until we have found it." 

I wi.sh at this point to comment on the housing 
schemes being carried out by the London County 
Council for the accommodation of a vast number of 
manual workers. These schemes appear to be deve- 
loping very rapidly, and in a satisfactory manner, 
though they can only be con.sidered a partial solution 
of this difficult housing problem. Thi'y form entirely 
new areas of population, but add in an alarming de- 
gree to an already overgrown town. For years the 
expansion of London has been considered by all with 
apprehension. In defence of this expansion it has 
been affirmed that there was no other way to meet the 
urgency of the case. It appears to have been taken 
for granted that expansion must be outwards — never- 
theless it may be questioned whether outward expan- 
sion will adequately relieve the wants and desires of 
the workers and of the community as a whole. The 
consequence of continued exjtansion will mean that 
traffic by rail, tram and bus will be greatly increasi'd. 
At the present time it is congested, night and morning, 
to an alarming extent : a scramble or rather a des- 
jierate fight is necessary to get even standing room, 
and pliy.sieal exhaustion is the result. Hoctors tell us 
that no better means could be devised for the spread- 
ing of ejiidemic di.sea.ses. Further to overcrowd pas- 
senger traffic will quite pirobably lead to a disastrous 
breakdown. I would ask whether in pJace of new resi- 
dential centres it would not have been more desirable 
to create newindustrial centres on the outskirts. A be- 
ginning in this direction has been made in manv places 
on the Great Western and other railwavs. 
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Tlie ta'tt‘3 and preferences of the Londoner as 
eoiiipared with those of the countrv-born cannot 
he imiored. It is doubtful wlietlier the-e have been 
.'Ufhcientlv considered. There is no doubt that a very 
larye proportion of Londoner^ would rather live in 
London than in the country or the suburbs. '' The 
man who is tired of London is tired of life. " There 
are tens of thousands who think as Dr. Johnson 
thought. ■■ Live in the eountrv ; " cried a cockney. 
■■ Oh. give me the Clapiham Road an<l the buses.” 
There are a va.st number of people whose occupiation 
makes it necessary they .'liould live near their work, 
such as new.'paper empluvees. waiters, theatre people, 
and the great majority of men employed in the build- 
ing trade. The localities in which the latter find work 
are constantly changing in every direction in and out 
of London. A workman living in tlie extreme north 
of London has often for considerable periods of time 
to journey across London to go to his work in the 
extreme south ; this involves a journey of an hour and 
a half or more, night and morning, during most of 
which time he may have to stand. He is in some 
instances paid for the time engaged in this toilsome 
travelling, but of course that jiaymeiit is indirectly 
made by the public. Therefore, if these workers could 
be provided with suitable homes inside London, it 
would Tend to lessen the cost of production in many 
ways. 

The creation of further reddential centres round 
about London is fraught witli many serious objections 
evident to all of us. Tim population is ^till increasing, 
and the consequent expansion of the town mu.st be 
met in some form or the other ; it is hojied to show 
how this can be attained to 'Onie considerable degree 
without increasing tin- pri-sent area of the metropolis. 

The housing schenn.m now ju’oceeding nio,stly leave 
nntouelmd tlm hideous slums to which 1 have already 
referred. If. in the jjast. Government-, or jiublic 
bodies have given but scant attention to the crving 
evils of ■■slumdom.” there have tieeii. however, those 
who gravely studied the matTer, wlio knew and were 
shocked and itnlignaiit that so great a jairt of the 
whole community should be coni|i<'lled to I'.xist under 
cuiiditious so disgraceful to humanity. I’caboilv and 
others interested themselves, a im-re handful among 
millions of tlmir fellow' i-itizens. and the- Peabodv ” 
ilwellings w'eri' the outcome of their efforts The 
jJllblic of that day gave a sigh of relief; here was 
sonmone willing to take up a buiden anil relieve them 
of all responsibility - not that the publn thought for 
cum moment that it was prini.irih resj,onsilile for siich 
a state of affairs Tim Pcaliodv dwellings were fol- 
lowed bv the l.G.C. industrial dwellings. .Ilanv of 
these, however, are far from being satisfactorv e.vcept 
in teaching w hat to at oid : for c.vaniplc, when thev 
alc built ill block', the space between tllelil should be 
mill h greater, and in manv instances the ground floor 
rooms iiave not nearly ~iittificnt .skv an-a. In all cases 
the general .I'pect is of the gloomiest character, dc- 
jiicssjiig to a terrible degree when onlv jjas.smg them in 


a casual manner. To the w'orker reaclimg home it 
must be like giving up hope to enter. ( If course these 
remarks do not ajijdv to the more recent industrial 
flats. 

It is, I think, for .ucluteits seriously to consider 
anv reuiedv. even though it be a jiartial one. wlimh w'ill 
tend towards oliliteration of some of our London 
slums. I mav here state tliat tlm remaining j'Oition of 
mv PajiiT is an amplitii-anon of suggestions 1 Inive 
already jiublished in tlm Bn ihh-r m P.iH. and in the 
Dail^ TBiqiiipIt of this veai I then suggested that an 
area of about l-jft aeres on the south 'ide of the river 
should be acejuired for the purpose of building work- 
luen’.s and luiddle-elass dwellings in the foim of tints, 
that a large area iiunmdi.itelv abutting on the river 
.should be devoted to business jiremi'e' and public 
building.s and gardeu.s. This w'ould. of eours,-. involve 
the removal of the wharves fronting on the river, and 
the clearanee of a large area chiefly comjiosed of 'iieli 
slums as I have already desenbed. There is no valid 
reason why these wharves could not be removed to 
other distrii t.s without detriment to tlmir bu-sinc". As 
I have .'did. many factories go to the extreme out- 
skirts. luaiiy are now located on site.' adjoined to rail- 
ways. and villages are springing tiji round tlmiu. There 
.should be control over the introduction of further 
factories into inner London. This area would c-oiii- 
jirise the main frontage exteiidiiig from the Lon hm 
Goiinty Hall to the 'ite of the proposed St Paul's 
Bridge, with an embankment between these points. 

There are those who decry any .suggestion to im- 
prove the south .side of the riviT, jileading that under 
.Some atmospheres it is jiieturesque. Perhaps this is so 
when it is looked at from tlie northern side, whence 
the foulness of it cannot be spcn. There is no doubt 
that in future, whene-^ er thenjiportunitv anses and the 
siirrouuding.s are suitable, we mu't Innld ujiwards. 
The projiosal put forward by Sir Jhirtin (.'onway fur an 
ujiwanl e.vjiatision of London is admirable, at tlm 'ume 
time We must not att^ mjit to emulate the AVw York 
.'kvser.i pel's. There is no valid reason whv fiats for all 
clas.sc- should not be built to a hei,ght of fifteen or e' en 
twenrv storeys on the embankment whieli is suggested 
should be formed on rim south side of tlm river. 

The idea of housing on tlm fiat system is no new one. 
-Vccording to the late J’rofessor George Rawliiison 
there Were very high n sideiitial bnildings- the " jilea- 
sant houses” in Ezekiel— in that part of tlm i irv of 
Tyre whicli wa.s built iijion an island. Tim foinfiia- 
tions of this part of the eitv where they fai ed the main- 
land Weie o\ er 1 .'I I feet 111 height, and It 1' supposed 
that the-e re.sidiMices Were even higlmr ; llmv mav 
have foiiued j'art of tlie fortifications. It seems jiro- 
bable th.it each of these bnildings was inhabited liv 
several families, in which case we mav sav tliat tlm flat 
system was in being ii.lio years n.c. 

Tlm number of residential fiats in London is increas- 
ing annuallv ; at least this w as tlm case before the I\'ur 
and jii'obablv will be again in the future. lYe all know’ 
Jiow great Is the demand for tliis class of residence, not- 
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witliNtaudin;^ tliat in very many instance< some of the 
rooms receive lieht from internal areas only. Flats may 
Generally be taken to be a heiuht of six floors, the 
lieialit beimr restrieted bv the eaniditions of the London 
Building Acts. If there were no such restrictions thev 
could be built to a height of twentv or more storevs, 
the tojiniost storey being a nioie desirable residence 
than the lowest one. In some Hats there is central 
heating : in all there is a ureat saviim of labour and of 
worry in hoiisekeejjing. When projierlv jilanned thev 
are as isolated as the ordinary street residence, and 
occupants of adjoining flats need meet onlv in the 
lifts. 

Where there is a sufheient area on which to embark 
on a large building undertaking, within an outlook over 
the river, structures of an elevation of 150 to -dlXI 
feet would not. in my opinion, create an overpowering 
effect; especially as each block would require a certain 
amount of space around — at least 55 degrees of light 
to ground floor windows— thus ensuring that neither 
building would be overshadowed by its neighbour. It 
should be remembered that the Savoy Hotel .facing the 
Embankment, is 13S feet high. The Hotel Cecil is 
considerably higher. I may say that not a brick need 
be used in the construction of a block of flats such as I 
have described. This would mean, of course, a drastic 
revision of the Building Acts. As they now stand 
they are universally condemned as being altogether 
out of date. 

The building upwards would provide a jdaying 
ground attached to each block and a partially covered 
playing area on the roofs. The roads of course would 
be planted and bordered by gardens — Ltopian — yes, 
but Utopia was a " hapjiy city ” ! 

I remember hi-aring Gladstone aftirm that Italians 
Were the only ]>eople who built in a large and palatial 
manner ; we see that this is true when we eonsider that 
the Pitti Palace. Ill Florence, tliough coiiqirised of three 
Storeys only, is 12t) feet from iiavemeiit to cornice. 
It Certainly does not give the inqiression of being ab- 
normally high. We liave not fnilo^^e(l other nations 
in regard to the height of onr churches and other pub- 
lic huilding.s ; cousequcntlv. although not inferior in 
beauty, they sometimes lack the impu.sing quality 
which mere size so often gives. 

But only the fringe of ■’slumdom " would he tout la d 
by the rebirth of Lambeth. There remain other wilder- 
nesses, and in these we iiiav well eonsider th<’ (jue.stion 
of expanding London iqiwards. I eamture to say it is 
worthy of grave considiTatiou. and in such area.s as 
Hoxtou, for instance, would go far to solving the hous- 
ing problem. Those who know the Xew York .sky- 
scrajiers will admit that thev look very fine from flic 
river and even from the street - though there arc strong 
objections to them in a town on account of obstruction 
of light and air. This docs not occur it they arc .siilti- 
cientl)' isolated. I do not suggc.st. however, that sky- 
sera persof tile XcwWork tv])c arc suitable forJ.ondon. 

I have just said that wc arc timid in our coiicc]itiou of 
high buildings; wc do not. however, think the Victoria 


Tower too high, yet it is high enough for thirtv storeys 
of flats. 

In every large scheme of rebuilding the first obstacle 
is how to house the inhabitants during the pirocess. 
This is the chief ditficulty in the housing problem, and 
especially .so in dealing with the slums. I would sug- 
gest that Army huts and other temporary Government 
buildings could he erected on open areas and converted 
into temporarv homes for those families ejected from 
the houses to be destroved on the area of each new 
tower of flats. There are many such open spaces which 
could he so u.sed. For instance, portions of Victoria 
Park. Meath Gardens, LondonFields, 'Well Street Com- 
mon, Highbury Fields, and in the case of Lambeth, 
the Palace Clardeiis. Another manner of proceeding 
would be to build flats forthwith on such sjiaces as 
Meath Gardens, M'ell Street Common and a portion of 
Victoria Park. The loss of these open spaces could be 
compensated by new spaces formed by the demolition 
of condemned slums. 

In order to allow me to speak with some little autho- 
rity on residential flats, I thought it desirable to make 
plans of various groups. I thus found that each 
dwelling could be approached from a hall common to 
all. that each room could have direct and unobstructed 
light, and that for such things as slop pails, etc., which 
necessitate a space open to the air. a form of balcony 
might be made an agreeable architectural feature. 
Bachelor and spinster residences coulil be designed 
with suites, two or three rooms, or a dwelling of one 
room, very similar to those for students in Eton 
School. With the exceiMion of incre.-ised dimensions 
these proi)Osals. so far as accommodation is concerned, 
comply with the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. To those who are familiar with these 
requirements it will be obvious that they iiulude all 
that is necessary for the needs of many middle-class 
2 X“< pie as well as those of the working class. 

I sought the assistance of a Quantity ^jurveyur (who 
took out tite quantities of one flat) and of a London 
contractor, to enable me to put before vou the cost of 
buildings 1 have described. The result is as follows : 
(jO flats contained in a building 

10 storeys .. . . ilflO.UOO 

00 flats contained in a building 

15 storeys . . . . . . 00,000 

120 flats contained in a building 

2(» storeys . . . . . . 125,000 

111 po.sitions where an architectural effect would be 
desirable, an additional 7i (ler cent, should be ailded 
to the eo.st. It must be noted that in a similar build- 
ing de.sigiied as flats for single men and single women, 
the rents aceniiiig would be something liki> three times 
as much as for a family flat : tlie initial cost lulng tlu' 
same in both eases. 

Of course strong exeejitions i\ill he taken to any 
method of fusion of the ela.ssfs. It will be said that 
the manners, customs and sense of decency of the 
working classes is on a lower standard than that of 
other classes ; it would be im^'ossible to live under the 
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same roof or even in the same locality. But mannem 
and cu.stoms change. They are on a higher standard 
now than pertained at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. There is a tale told of the modern working 
woman who being congratulated on having a bath in 
her new house. '' thanked (.4od .she had never had to 
use it." The jieeress of a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years ago might well have made the same 
reply. Anddecencyis easily taught and learned. ( 'oni- 
jiare the smoking carriages on the tubes with a third- 
class smoking carriage before their advent. Decency 
has never before been tauuht in such few and terse 
terms as " Do not spit." 

As to locality,, there must be no working people’s 
locahties in the future. No right feeling of fellow.ship 
can be encouraged if the social gulf is allowed to re- 
main. Pray do not think I would suggest the planting 
of a workmen's club in such localities as Piccadilly, 
for instance. But. in coming happier times, even the 
clubman might not think them " untaught knaves, 
unmannerly, to bring a slovenly imhandsome cor.se 
betwixt the wind and liis nobility." 

In addition to the urgency of the hou'ing (ptestion, 
there is very great need for further bu.siness accMim- 
modation in the heart of the City. I venture to sug- 
gest how this can be met to a large e.xtent m a simple 
and practical manner. The builclmg of a bridge start- 
ing from St. Paul's Churchyard has been in abeyance 
since 1914. It is now proposed to 2 >roceed with the 
scheme, and at a large increase of cost. The Citv auth- 
orities have, of course, obtained — no doubt at a heavy 
cost — a large amount of valuable propertv to form a 
necessary road from St. Paul’.s to the bank of the river, 
and more moderate outlay has been e.xjxmded on 
property on the south .side My proposal is that the 
a^'proaches on both sides .should be formed into streets, 
a.s indicated on a plan now before you. that the.sp 
streets should be continued across the river. Thcv 
would be carried on arches similar to those, sav, of 
AVaterloo Bridge. I am assured bv an eminent bridge 
engineer that my proposal would entail no engineering 
difficultie.s, either as regards the snbstrurtun- or the 
extra width of bridge. The total width would be l-bO 
feet, rather less than the railwav bridge adjoining 
BlackfriarsBridge. There should be road.s constructed, 
as .shewn on the plan, leading by easv gradients to 
the apfiroach of the briilge. The buildings on either 
of the approaches wouhi go to the full height allowed 
by the Building Act. This, of course, would mean 
about three extra .storeys from the level of (,>ueen Vic- 
toria Street to the new level. On the bridge portion 
of the scheme, a length of aliout feet, the build- 

ings could go to a height of three storevs, with the 
result that a very fine architectural effect could be 
attained. Of course, this would only be seen from the 
river, from the windows of adjacent building.s or from 
an aeroplane. 

The completion of St. Paul's Bridge will, of course, 
give an iinuieiise area of jirojierty on the .south side 
ripe for develojimeiit and ea.sy of acces.s. The dis- 


tance from St. Paul s Bridge to the end of Feiichiirch 
Street is one mile to Moorgate Street Station half a 
mile. A new centre of City activity on the south side 
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would bt' reached by a street of continuous buildinirs 
-y mile in leiiytli. On the other hand, the ordinary 
open bridge would mean a walk of iie.irlv a quarter of 
a mile from bu'ines> house to business house. 

It will be allowed bv every one who has considered 
the matter that there is a great need for more bridge 
communication between the north and the south of 
the n\ er. It may be of interest to compare the 
bridge connection acro'S the Seine with that across the 
Thames. From London Bridge* to Llielsea Bridge, a 
di.stance of o'l miles, there are c*iglit bridges only ; in 
Paris in the same distance, and in the heart of the city, 
there are sixteen bridges, .some of them only 300 yards 
apart. Paris is therefore one grand and beautiful 
city. London is gradually becoming beautiful on 
the north side of the river, but on the south side it is 
still little better than a collection of slums. 

I am not versed in fiiiuneial matters, but I may be 
allowed to give iny viewus on the subject. With regard 
to the extra outlay involved in making the bridge 
60 ft. wider than now contemplated, and including the 
superstructures of three floors, it may be put at a mil- 
lion or a million and a half. From rehable informa- 
tion I am assured that a rental of los. per foot super for 
the ground floor, and 7s. 6d. for the two upper floors 
could be obtained. < hi these values the total rent of 
£120,0(>0 per annum would mean nearly 10 per cent, 
interest on an outlat of f^ millions to tlie Corporation, 
a ■■ potentiality of becoming rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice." With regard to the bridges and the Em- 
bankment, the cost would pre.sumably be borne jointly 
by the City Corporation and the Loudon County Coun- 
cil. The present Flmbankinent from Westmin.ster 
Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge wa.s due to the extinot 
Metropolitan Board of Works. If the CTOvernment 
can be satisfied that a housing and building .scheme, on 
the LoO acres, would be of great public utility, it might 
he pos.sible to obtain an Act of Parliament (similar in 
it.s provisions to the Bailway Acts) giving to a pro- 
perly constituted body or a syndicate powers similar 
to those given to the railways, including a right to pur- 
chase by valuation. 

The propertv is at present of relatively small value ; 
compared with City jiroperty it is as 1 to 10. or even 1 
to l.j. Mv opinion that a |)roperly constituted building 
scheme could be made to ]iay is strengthened by the 
opinion of an eminent propertv surveyor. In develop- 
ing; any such scheme, a large proportion of the are.i would 
he for e.xteusiou of business and various other ])remise.s 
— perhai's for jniblie buildings, Tlie Act might [iro- 
vide that ('('rtaiii areas be reserved to the Covernment 
or mnuieipal aiithoritii's for the building of flats. A fur- 
ther project is the eo-o|)eratioii of Cajiital and Labour. 
This has alreadv been sueeessfully tried in the Xorthof 
Kngland on a sin, ill scale, under what eoiulitioiis I am 
unable to sav. Would it not be possible to effect co- 
ojieration m J.midoii. e.-.[ii'eiall v in regard to workina 
class dwellmgs i Liven a tnieeof live years. Laboui 


liudiug its capital by, say, a weekly levy of one shilhng 
a week from members of the Biiildiiia Lnions and the 
allied trades— .steel workers, brickmakers, cement opera- 
tives and others — an enormous weekly capital would 
result. It would then be Capital and Labour Capital. 

Xo collaboration between Capital and Labour is pos- 
sible so long as that pernicious policy of "ca' cannv 
is prevalent. This is a fallacy even more detrimentai to 
the morale of the worker than to the jirosperity of the 
employer and the country. Happily, some sections of 
labour — the miners — appear to be awakening to this 
all-important fact. 

I here venture to give quotations from Victor Hugo 
which appear to bear on the subject ; " To kill wealth 
is not to distribute it. The two problems must be 
solved together to be well solved." '• England creates 
wealth wonderfully and distributes it badlv . . . this 
leads to monstrous misery." It is onlv right to sav 
that these words were written before the advent of 
trade unions, but they have the same value to-dav. 

I am going to inflict upon you one more suggestion 
for the imiirovenient of London, and that is that a 
Barrage should be formed in the river. It might con- 
ceivably form part of the jiroposed !St. PauFs'Eridge. 
A Barrage, below London Bridge, wa.' formulated and 
discussed in a paper read at the InstittuLn of Civil 
Euigiieers some few years .since. The idea, however, did 
not fructify. The object of a Barrage is to keeji the 
river above the bridge more equable in the rise and 
fall of the tide, thus adding greatly to its beautv. This 
idea was, however, found to be impracticable. In 
1918 I made a suggestion that the proposed St. Paul's 
Bridge could be so constructed as to form a barrage. 
This, of course, would mean a series of locks and weirs. 
The rise and fall of the river would be 9 feet instead of 
19 feet as at present. Perhaps this rise and fall could 
be utilised for the generation of electric power. Old 
l.ondon Bridge, with its enormous jiiers and small 
arches, acted as a barrage to such an e.xtent that only 
jiractised boatmen could •' shoot the rajiid.s " rushing 
through the arches. The rise and fall of the river was 
.so reduced that Pepys could enjoy a pair of oars taking 
him from the city to Westminster without much 
thought of the state of the tide. 

I fully realize that the subjects and projects of this 
Pajier have continually been brought to the notice of 
the public, that I am merely reiterating views and 
opinions of many indivulnals and of public boilies ; 
but, often as they are brought forward, thev soon 
lo.se interest and are forgotten. It cannot be a mere, 
or a too vivid, imagination to foresee a Loudon re- 
surgent, a city of iucomjia table beauty and dignitv ; 
in its midst a river once more worthv to be called the 
■'Silver Thames," bordered on both sides with (*m- 
bankments and stately buildings, a noble and jlaeid 
highway unsurpa.ssed. It is said the world is for the 
young, that old men dream divanis — let our voting 
men see visions. 
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DISCUSSION OP MD. COLLCLTT’s PAPEE. 

Tile Pre-'iilent, TIr. Johx W. siiip^ox, in the Chair. 


Tlr. PiAAhMOXD UNWIN [U.], iu propohnp a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Colleutt, said that the Paper con- 
tained manv suggestion' whicli were useful indications 
of a line along which good might come. Mr. Colleutt 
had suggested the ojieniiig up of the soutlierii side of 
London. Every one would agiee that there was a good 
field there for the opeiung up of lara.- areas which had 
not contributed the full value that they might to the 
convenience of the life of London. He had s 2 ioken. too, 
about the necessity for more ojien spaces, and of the im- 
portance of .securing adequate light and sunshine for 
the dwellings of the people. At first sight he felt less in- 
clined to follow Mr. Colleutt with any enthii.siasin 
when he spoke of London e.xjianding ujiwards. We 
were not yet in a jjositioii to form any final oijiniou on 
the .subject. There was much to enquire into. Those 
who had studied the hou.siug question in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Berlin and other German 
cities, envied London becau.se it had not adopted 
the high tenement building as the basis of its hous- 
ing. There were many considerations. First, dealing 
with the building itself. Mr. Colleutt had siiokeii of the 
importance of light — one might add also, of sunlight. 
In this country the sun only rose 15' in the winter. It 
followed, therefore, that for healthy housing pur^ioses, 
for every storey higher in the building one .sterilised a 
much larger area of ground on the shadow side than 
was gained by the e.xtra storey. It aUo followed that 
dwellings could only be built healthily one dwelling 
deep, and even then only if there were not a north side 
to the building. Otherwise in this country the living 
rooms on the north .siile would get no sun throughout 
three jjarts of the year. It was difficult to build high 
blocks of buildings satisfactorily when they were to be 
onlv one or two rooms dceij. A question, too. of vast 
importance was the evil of tenement dwellings for 
child life. There was a great deal to be said for build- 
ings higher than we had at jire.sent. for sjiecial jiur- 
pose.s — we had not made full use of height iu tlii.s 
country. But as a general means of solving the hous- 
ing jjroljh’in, these high buildings would be found to 
be much more e.xpensive m land. Again, the number 
of people got on the land healthily was only .slightly 
increased because of the large area that must be left 
between and around the buildings in proportion to the 
height if they were not to be overshadowed. The que.s- 
tion of lifts fur artisans' dwellings, of the child use of 
lifts, must also be worked out. It would be found 
that nearly all the block dwellings in London co.st 
more for less accommodation and inferior opjiortu- 
nities coinjiarcd with the cottage dwellings which were 
being built in the country. It was traffic congestion 
which was making people think that London must be 
extended upwards. His ojiimon was that traffic con- 


gestion wd' farwor'c in the cities which had built iqi- 
ward.s. ami that wc should find, on careful survey, that 
the people who lived iu the town used the traffic 
facilities more than did people who lived outside. The 
statistics of big towns, tic- growth of jiopulation in 
London and the growth of trattic. showed tlii'. The 
iniinber of journeys Jier head of the jiopulatiun and the 
total number of jouriievs taken increase not onlv 
faster than the poinilatiou. but faster than the square 
of the inciease of pojiulation. Take, for instance, 
a man living in a near London suburb, the whole of 
his family, including his servants, would be on the 
buses and in the tubes all day long, going by tube 
to shop, by tube to school, by tube to jlay cricket 
or football or hockey. But if he lived outside, at 
Hatfield, say, then only one member of the family 
would come to town daily and go back again. If 
jiroper and rapid transit were jirovided from the biisi- 
ne.ss centre to the centre.s of living, further out, traffic 
facilities required per million peojile would be con- 
siderably less than if the millions were crowdeil. as in 
London, round the centre. These matters required 
to be looked into very carefully, and London should 
think very long before it gave up that heritage of 
single-family dwelling-houses which was the envy of 
hou.siug reformers throughout the rest of the world. 
There Were few big cities numbering their pojnilation 
in millions which did not envy us having kejit to the 
family cottage dwelling as the mainstay of the housing 
of our great pojnilation. The develojanent of London 
was one of the most difficult |jroblem.s that had ever 
faced a peojie. Architects and surveyors, as advisers 
to the great owners of London, had their share of 
responsibility. He hojjed the Institute would have 
lUdiiy meetings of this character at which those who, 
like Air. f.'ollcutt, had great e.xperieiice could give them 
the benefit of it witli the view of solving this problem. 
They should encourage the develofiment of the city; 
and the next step would be to define zones for 
London. The best way to reform traffic congestion 
was to localise the life. Peoph- should live near their 
work, and to bring this about we mu.st disentangle the 
confusion into wliieli London had drifted. Pactorie.s 
must be built, and dwelling houses and recreative 
opjjortunities provided near them : so that jieofle 
who lived in Hamjistead or Hatfield or siich-like 
place.s might be near their work and near everything 
they wanted. There was only one thing which was 
.still centralising with great force in London, viz. coin- 
merce. AVe had not yet reached the limits of central- 
isation in eommercidl undertakings. But the majority 
of {leople did not come into London for commerce. 
Everyone who lived in London enniloyed a wa.sher- 
woman. a milkman, and a host of other jieojile for 
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tliL-ir aiiil tli'-v dll of thrill ii'iid ti'diii. uiiliilbus, 

tubr,, diiil other mi'aii< ot traii'[)ort It it were 
exdiiiliieil into, it would be ^eeii that the loeali^atioil 
of life 111 teiitre-. out'ide J.oneluii would lead to an 
eadiiu. not to an inerea^e. of the tiathe dilhculty. Jlut 
there niti^t !>e -.oiiie reureaiii'-atioii th.it we may liave 
greater and ijiiieker traii^yort farihtie', Irom jioiiit to 
point. 

dir. .J< )HX ."^l^ATER [F.] ^aid that the Institute was 
to be heartilv congratulated on the fact that their old 
friend and Ihi't President. Mr. I'ollcutt. had brought 
before them thi' intere'tiiiLi Paper, which bore evi- 
dence of all that aiuteiiess of intellect which had di-'- 
tiuguished him throughout his lom; career. The sub- 
ject wa.s of the greate.st intere.st. How greatly London 
tvas overcrowded in many districts was known to all 
of them ; and it was a curious fact that the Regula- 
tions of the Public Health Act, which had been framed 
to impiove matters, had added to this overcrowding. 
In the estate for which he was responsible there were 
numerous dwellings with basements that were far 
healthier to live in than many of the rooms and houses 
people had to occuiiy. The Public Health Act regula- 
tion that no basement the ceiling of which wa.s not a 
certain number of feet above the road was to be 
inhabited, had conduced to overcrowding, because it 
took no account of the area in front of the rooms. 
The basement rooms he had in view were c|uite healthy 
and Well adapted for the housing of single families. 
He agreed with Mr. Unwin as to the disadvantage of 
high buildings for London. The question was an ex- 
tremely ditiicult one. Owing to the large ojien spaces 
neees>ary between the buildings no more people could 
be accommodated than was now the ca«e. and they 
could not get over the fact that .ilthough a high build- 
ing might face the river and be quite unobjc'ctionable. 
there would be a high back to that building, and the 
.shadow cast on buildings in the rear would be very dis- 
agreeable ami detrimental to the ]iro})erty. -Mr. (_oll- 
cutt's idea of having buihlings on the bridges across the 
Thames, was a verv happy omy the cost of the increa.s- 
ed widtliof the bridge would be morethaiicompensatcd 
for bv the rents of the buildings on the bridge, 

Mr. \VM. ’WOODWARD [U.] sahl that for many 

vears ]iast he had devoted eonsiilerable time to an 
endeavour to effeet improvements in London, in the 
hope of getting the Oovernment to make some grant 
towards public im|)rovemeuts such as was done in 
Praiiei', where millions of money were given for such 
purposes as compared with our thousands. M hen lie 
was a member of the dVestminster City Council, they 
endeavoured to get a better opening to the ilall. The 
London (.'ounty t'ouncil gave and the M est- 

minster Pity Council gave b33,iAXl. but it was a matter 
of the greatest diflieulty to get anything out of the 
(Tovernment. He agreed with Mr. blater that the 
height of the building should have some relation to its 
])ositiou. They might have a building 2tX) feet in 
height facing the river Thames, but such a building 
must overshadow the buildings at its rear. Therefore 


to get adequate light and air it would be necessary to 
form a street at the back of the Ligh buildings, and 
this, in the Pity of Loudon, would involve such an 
expense that it was hopeless to expect it to materialise. 
Everv one was complaining of overcrowding, yet in 
some districts — in the Keiinington Road, for mstance 
— there were rows and rows of houses empty, though 
thev could easily have been converted into dwellings 
lor those that needed them. M ho was to blame i 
Another point : why should the authorities of Loudon, 
particularlv the great landowners, clear .sites, as they 
do. vears before there was any probability of their 
being built upion Take Lanca.stor Place, for iiistaiit i-. 
The Duchy of Lancaster had cleared all the dwellings 
opposite (somerset House ; had turned out people who 
had offices there, and who now had the greatest ditli- 
cultv to find offices anywhere. The Duchy of Lancaster 
had not the wisdom to wait until the sites were ready 
to build upon before they turned the people out of the 
houses. The height of houses depended on the height 
of the storeys. He remembered the Pitti Palace, at 
Florence, but was surprised to hear that each storey 
was 40 feet in height. M'ith regard to slums, it was 
impossible to effect a clearance of these until provision 
was made for the people turned out. The Ministry of 
Health was created to suptply houses in order that the 
slums might be cleared. But utter failure was the 
result. And a failure it would continue to be. The 
Ministry should be dismissed, and we should get biack 
to private enterprise, which was the basis of English 
life. It had been suggested that huts .should be used 
as temporary dwellings. In Regent's Park, in St. 
James's Park, in Battersea Park, and on the Thames 
Embankment tliere were many hundreds of huts, each 
of which could be made into a temporary home for a 
working cla.ss or a middle clas.s family. His own 
opinion was that the dilfioulties we wen.' now ex- 
periencing could be traced to trade iiuioiiism Until 
the wings of trade uiuouismwere closely clipped, know- 
ing. as he did. the shocking waste of time it was respoii- 
.sible for, not oiilyou buildings. but particularlvon work 
ill the streets, we should never get any real im[irove- 
luent. and we should never get the vast numbers of 
houses that were required for the working classes. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.iS.A. [F.] said that, 
looking at the question from the national health point 
of view, if the result of slum residence was to jiroduee 
unhealthv children, obviouslv it was economically bad 
for this country. On that ground alone the slums should 
be cleared away. If the Government scheme failed 
how were the needl'd new houses to be built t -Vn ex- 
ample which was under his notice at the [iresent time 
was a fairlv large area of cottage property, seven acres 
of dilapidated cottages. Looked at from the financial 
point of view, these cottages were let at weekly rentals, 
but the rates and taxes eaiue to 16s. in the T. The 
owners, in addition to paying this, had to ])ay 6s. in 
the £ income tax. Gonsequently they were out of 
pocket to the extent of 2s. for every £1 of rent they 
received ; and there were insurance ami repairs to pay 
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for. Tlit-re wa,-- iio tMiijitatioii tur auvl)ocly to batomo 
an ownar of oottaaes or to '■iier-ulati iii them ^Ir, 
Woodward liad touelu-d tin- vital [loiiit wlirii liv ^aid 
that private enterprise must eoiue to tlie reseue ; but 
was tins likelv lu view ot tin- above lustanee 1 What 
had been the eli'eet in the past, wheii the I’eabodv 
Buildings were started, and the Sutton Trust, and the 
L.b'.U. buildings They were enterprises in whieh a 
limit was ])ut on the intere't to shaieholders of from 
2 J- per Cent, to 5 per cent. They did a certain amount 
of good work, but they were not in a position to cope 
with the whole dittieiilty. The net result was that 
these schemes stop])ed private enterprise ; the specu- 
lative builder, whose business it would be to tackle 
such a jiroblem. wa.s discouraged, for he did not know 
w'hen he might find himself in conijietition with L.C'.C. 
or Peabody Buildings. These enterprises were started 
with the best intentions on the part of the senu-phil- 
diithropic societies, but they were fatal to jirivate eu- 
terpirise. The next had shock for private enterpri.se 
was in Wr. Lloyd George'.? Finance Act. by which its 
promoter hoped that land would become more 2iopular 
by putting a tax on it. The consequence was that 
through semi-philanthropic enterprises and bad legi.s- 
lation by the (.i-overnnient. we were faced by a prob- 
lem w'hich seems to be insiqierable and insoluble. Our 
consciences could not be really at ease until a solution 
had been found, but how it was to be found he had not 
the remotest idea if the Government scheme failed. 

Wr. EDWARD P WARREX. F.S.A. [E.] said that 
he concurred witli all that had been said against the 
introduction of high buildings in London. Except for 
the kind of site 3 Ir. Gollcutt mentioned, on the riviT, 
we had no streets wide enough to take high buildiiig.s. 
With the exceiition of Portland Place, we hardly pos- 
ses.sed a wide .street in London. If we were to have 
high buildings, even on the scale of Portland Place, we 
.should reduce the street to a lane. Victoria Street. 
Westminster, if it had bmlding.s of an acerage height 
of 10 feet, would be a tolerable street, but it was now 
a sunles.s. dismal, narrow-looking lane because of the 
height of it.s buildings. Tlie sun in London was alway.s 
a friend, hardly ever an enemy : tlierc wa.s not a fort- 
night in the year when we could regard sunshine as 
formiilabh' in London . and already people who lived, 
as he did, in a fairly old-e^t<i blished (piarter. had high 
buildings of one kind and another rising, cutting otf 
sunshine from one window after .inotlier. Ills studv, 
looking iiorth by west, used to get tin- late afternoon 
sun [ileusanth' from the middle of .Vpnl to the middle 
of September, and iii the ei'enings too. but now it was 
a siinle-s room becaiist' of a high building, ff that 
kind of thing was to go ou liKMilcast in London, it 
would render it more and more unhealthv. more and 
more physically and moi.dly dismal. .Vs tlie Italians 
sav. " Dove non va il sole va il medii o," wliere the sun 
doesn’t go the doctor doe- .Vs to how it was possihlo 
to deal with the awful [’i-oblems ahead of us. lie did 
not -ei, a solution. But we li.-.d been faeimi so m.inv 
insoluble problem- of kite til, it wi- mu't keep our 


courage tiiiht in both hand', do the best we could, and 
iis intelligently as we could, .ind hojie lor the future. 
It was alwavs a [ileasure to meet and talk to .Mr. Goll- 
cutt. ami a stillgreaterplcasureaiid benefit to be talked 
to bv him. 

-Alajor H. G. GORLETTK, O.B E . R.B.G. [F.] said 
that it seemed to him that we were running away 
from sulile ot the difficulties ]iresented bv London and 
its condition in that we tried too much to cure the evils 
We had round us. lather than to jn'event the growth of 
London. L.ist year there was an important debate in 
the HoU'c- of Gommoiis on devolution. If anything of 
that sort w'ere to come into being, it might do a great 
deal to prevent thi' growth. There was another Bill 
now under consideration which aflected the agricul- 
tural (juestioii : and a measure of that sort, if it did 
what it w-as intended to do. should have the etfei r of 
keeping the 2 io 2 Hilatioii more m the agricultural dis- 
tricts. and that, again, would prevent the growtli of 
London in the future 

Mr. FRAXGLS HUUPER [F.] said that Mr. < 'oll- 
cutt had .shown very wide reading by alluding to re- 
port.? of two Commi.ssion? which might be said to form 
the e.xtrcnies of our social system. The great need of 
the moment was that they should co-02'erate tor the 
benefit of the whole. The influence of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioner.? had been very great in the [aist. and 
their motive.? were, no doubt, admirable. Yet it wa? 
to their assi.stance during the last thirty or forty years 
that we owed row tqion row and tier upon tier of 
dreary barrack-like building? which had a most de- 
pressing efiect U2'on the surroundings and were very 
detrimental to the neighbourhood in winch they were 
2jlaced. He had been reading lately "An English 
(.lentleman's House," a book }iub]i.?hed when he wa- a 
boy. and had been luueh impres.sed by the progress 
that had taken 2'Iace in our ideas of what an English 
gentleman's Home should be. Turning over it? illus- 
trations he could pity .some who had had to occupy that 
house, .Mr. (.'ollcutt's remarks a.? to bath.? showed how 
the habit.? of the 2>eciple had changed. Tlii,? question 
of solving the 2irobleiu 2'resente(l by the condition of 
the masses was one which it should be a jirivilege to 
face. Seeing the wav the servants used to be housed 
in many of our large hou.ses it could seareelv be said 
they w ere treatial suitably. There were, however, in- 
stitutions in the country at the present dav which 
architei ts could rejoice m. Men who eoiild eoneeive 
and e.iriv into effect a Hoiirruille nr a Fort Sunlight, 
for iristanci-. deserved their fullest a ppreei.ition and 
reverence. Mr. Gollcutt liad mentioned a palhetie ease 
of a l.indow'iier who built a high wall round Ins estate 
to shut out from view a contiguous mining \ illage lie- 
eause if .innoyed him : he (the speaker) had seen an 
emb.iiikmeiit put iqi for the like purpose, and li.el 
lived long enough to see the perpetrator siitf-r for it. 
A man emiten; [ilating the purchase of a piopi-rtv 
natiiralh' had to con-ider the , iossibilit\' of .idjoining 
property bi-ing sn built u|ion as to nijiire the property 
he u.is proposing to buy. He would not objeet to hav- 
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iiiL; .1 (I'-i-.-ut Iniililiiii; iii lii' r. Ir w.i' niily .1 

liail buililliiL; that would ^poil tlio l.i'iJ'i ,ijio. It WU'. 
luiWaW'ar. t hi - td( I that [ioolil,- \\ .-ro ]lal \ (j!l' aLmUt w hat 
tva- uoiiiu To Ih- iiiit u’.i hi-i aii^i- thi-H ii'k- Wi-i.- -o 
uii-.iT. \\’hi-u thi- jmhlii ti-ir till-}- loulil trU'T .iialu- 
ti-i r-, t 1!'1'- W.ouh! hi- h-" (llthi u1t\' il; till ilULl \lHaLl'- 
'I tth lil'-Iit^ not .1- 111 ih'- pa^t. i-t -'--oil'', hut I'Ll' I a 
whuli It wa- fi-alK’ a jaaa'UIa to 

THK -aul ha -h,,uia hk. to aihl l.i-. 

own ]iaI>oUa! .tlal 'lUiU-Ta aolli[ililUi UT' To Ml, ( olh UTT 
tlpoii 111 - Papal. 1 [.- liail latah In aol oiia luoia 111- 
Ta-r- aliiiu ami aouipallmu. (llaai. haar.' It; 1011- 
itrUi-TlOU Taliiiuila 1 llllll of llOW aoU,;talltl_V It W a; tolUld 
That w-Jiau ail aichiTai T took tha Ti’ouhla To write a 
Papial llnw aXtralm Iv Wall lla put It TiwaThal' Ha had 
h'-au atruak wutli the i uu-truetioii of dir. (.'ollautt ; 
Paper : it wai- huilt U[i aliuo-t like a we!l-tuii;trueted 
huililiiui. He (.i[panail. aluio-t a-- a ]io]uilai iiovelmt 
luiiiliT opaii. with a Touehiiiu -k'-ttli of the laiuentahle 
fomlitioii of the -uliiuaruail tautli. ami the iufaiitila 
mortality whieh ra-ultai.i from it ; and he followed 
with lolTv ami eouraaeou-. hope lor the aholitiun of 
tho-e l■olldlTltln'. ami the <uh-intutioii of a aheerful 
coiitidaiiee for the pire^eut dull da-p.dr Ha then 
det'aloped hi; ;uhjeL't hy Jiullltliia out the piet'aillllg 
couiio;tion. and wa; somewhat ilepra-;ina in hi' refer- 
ence? to tilt? Trau'port ditHtultii?;. Tliaii ha hnghtemal 
into a livalier vein and di?cii"ad. with that authority 
whieh he l; able to di'i U". the practical remedy tor 
The;e evil;. He touched very 'kilfiilly ami delicately 
on the qua'tion of hiuher liuildma'. The limtituta 
had had tlim niattar under con'ideration for .'onia time, 
and ir nunht not be unde'irable iinler i ertain con- 
dition; to nine the baiiinty Couiicil to exerci'c the dm- 
cretionarv imwer which it ]io"a"ed iindar the Build- 
inu Act .iml [larinit hiyhar buildinp' Hut he wa' 
rather ;truak bv the remark; of 'ome who had debated 
till' point. Thav 'earned to have rather lo;t ;inht of 
\ iti'u\-iU'. for thev 'poke of tho.'c- liuildina; a; it they 
Were on the ;oiirharn ;ida of a .'treat runmm; ea-t and 
wa-'t. ,ind Were tharafora uoimi to c.i't into 'hadow all 
the buildimi' which fai'ed them. VitruMU' pointed 
out th.it ro.id' ,uid 'tract; mU't lia pkaiucd .iccordim; 
to their a'peat. Hinli luulilmii' in a 'treat runmnn 
e.i't .iiid wa-'t. 'U( h ,1; Victoria Street. \\ e'tmiU'tar 
- which. .1; one .'pa.iker ',iid. wai; one of the mo't 
dapra"ina .Hid di'in.d 'tract; in the woild pia'cnted 
<i ilitrarent jiroblem from that of. eay. Poithuid Place. 
W'liieh r.m north and 'outh. and w hare hmhar buildina; 
miuht not convert it into a lane. Thera wai' the ipie.'- 
tiou of architectiir.d amenitie; a; wall .i; hyuieiie. 

itll raeard to the de;ir<ibilit v of e.xteiidimi ;treet.; 
acro;s the river bridyi-;. in the old dav.; whan Jamdoii 
W'a.' a .;mall eonue.'ted .ire.i within forlitication;. and 
<‘Ven Liter when tr.iee.; of the fortitieation; were to be 
'cen in the n.irrow ;lum-like street.; wdiieh were yr.idii- 
;dlv beiny opened u[i. it wa; of the yraate't ini[iort.uice 


to keep the river a; Ojieu a; [lossilih-. bae.ai'a that wut; 
tie- great airway and vautil.itoi ot Londuii. But. w'ith 
battel eon lltloll;. he eoulil see iiu objaetloii to the pro- 
loiiaatloll of the 'treet' aeros; tha iiver. The bridaas 
in P.iri' which sp.innc- 1 tlie Saiua wa-ia ;liort-m- than 
otii-'. but there Ware niore of them, ami there wa; no 
doubt they served to connect Up the lioltli am.l 'OUth 
side; of the river with vei v sati'factorv re'iilt'. Being 
a narrower river, too. it would be moia important to 
keep it open. But in the case of the Thaiiia'. tlia open 
wind-swapt rciailwav' of Waterloo and We-tininster 
bridge; constituted a most eli'ecti'. e baniei To hiiiuau 
traU'it from north to south, and dct /-m If 
those 0 ]iau bleak roadtvav; cotihi be convaited into 
'treats, the inteii-'t of the street; tvoiild be eoiitinuecl 
fiom one side of tha river to the other. <ind jiaople 
could iiniuediately. 'o to sjieak. clasp hands acros; the 
'treaiii. The iiuestion of the eonge-tiou ot trathc wa; 
an interesting subject and one which couhl lend itself 
to a long di'cussiou. runuihly .;]ieakiiig. he tocik the 
drgument to be that if everybody lived iii Loiidoii. 
evarybo.ly wanted to go out of it. and therefore tiam;. 
'huse;. tube? and so on were very crowded. (Jn the 
other hand, it was a fact, a; Mr. Unwin pointed out, 
that commercialism had liy no mean; reached it; luyh- 
e;t point in .Lomloii ; it wa; still there an.l was 
develojnng. and was likely to increase for som-- time to 
come. There would therefore always be a central at- 
traetioii. and fierhaps IMr. Unwin would reiiieniber 
that it was not only uile meuiber of the laiiiilv who 
came ti[i by the d.3(i in tlie morning. A good manv 
members of the family did this, and some of them held 
season tickets 

The vote of thanks wa.s accorded bv tlie meetim; 
with loud and loiiu-continued applause, which wa; re- 
newed wlian IMr (’iillcutt rose tci replv 

IMr (.'( »LL( UTT. after expressing lu; ,u kuowledy- 
niaiit'. said tliat ha fully agreed with what dir. Ptuy- 
uiond Uuwm had ]ironuuuced as to the alisuhua iieca;- 
sitv tli.it .uii[)la light and air and .ispai t shuuld be 
aiui'idarad .m of vital iupiortanaa. He aontau.h d tli.it 
tha SI llama ha brought forwuird, of isolated bh.ck' of 
llats. all ., 13 or even more storevs in haiglit i ould be 
.so pl.iuiied as to give .i sky area of at least 33 | arcent. 
to the wuiicl.iw; of the ground floor hats Thi' .iiitonnt of 
sky .ii'e.i is iiiu enjoyed in must stiaat; in tha London 
.ira.i. Portland I’l.icem.ivlia .m axcapticui (If course tha 
object of Ills P.ipi r wuis to suggest liow'the 'lum areas 
could lie cnuvarted into districts of real beautv. with 
every advantage that only the most f.ic'oure-i p.u't of 
Loudon iiinv eiijovs. .md th.it a inueli l.ituer popul.itiiui 
i ould be lioused without exteildlim the outskirts of 
London, as is now being done, bv tin; erei turn of va~t 
number' of two-store ved eottage;. Howeca-r. his I’aper 
liad be -11 ]iut before them in the liope that it miuht lead 
to some iiujiiirv in legard to the future of the mean 
and sordid districts now existing. 
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AKCHITECT ['EAL EJIECATIOX. 

Papers read at the Franco-British Conference of Architects 
held at Paris, 12th-13th November, 1920. 

V. THF. STUDY OF OLD DUILDIXGf. 

By Ahthuh Keex. Hull. Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Amunj; all the metliad= of training an architett tor 
the practice of his calliiit;. none iva' advocated by the 
men of the past generation with more earnestness and 
persistence than the stndv of old buildings by measur- 
ing and drawing them to scale and by sketching them 
in perspective .Study Ijv this means is fascinating in 
itself, and it was adopted with ^uch enthusiasm that 
nearly all the notable old buildings in our country have 
been drawn over and over again with tlie utmost 
faithfulness, and often with most beautiful draughts- 
manship. The idea h.i' been, of cuur'e, that in mak- 
ing a complete rcproduetion of a buildmu oii ]iapi'r 
every feature of its con-truction. aiTaiiueiuf'iit, and 
decoration is ascertained, noted and leineuibered. 
In this way building- hoAv- been delineated .so com- 
pletely that as arch,i5o!ogical rc ords the diawiags 
leave nothing to be asked foi. Even the accidents of 
building, the peculiarities ari-ing out of inaccurate 
work or the le-usiuu of old material-, have been faith- 
fully reproduced, and uothinu Iroin the pattern of the 
floor tiling to the jointing of the leadwork on the loof 
omitted. In very many respects the method justified 
it.self by its results, auel the success of the Gothic Re- 
vival in England is in gieat im.-a.siire due to it. Stu- 
dents oldained such intimate km .wk-dge of the methods 
of the ancient iiuilder-. of the nay in which walls, 
windows, roofs and arclie- were formed, and the 
niinute.st details of traceiy and moulded stone or wood 
were handled, that they aj'jilied their knowledge to 
the problems of niodeiii building with confidence and 
success, and often null im-t I'eautiful result- AVli.tt- 
cver may be thouelu of tlii etliics of reviving in 
modern times ami liv modein metliods a sy-tein tliat 

wa. s so intimately allied to the life, thouebt. social 
condition, s, and luetJiod- of uorkinan-shii) of the 
mediaeval tiiiie.s. there ran -iiielv lie no que-tion of the 
intrin.sic beautv of the re-ultinu buildings — such 
buildings as the ilou-e- of I’arli.nncin at Westminster, 
St. Agnes’ ( hiiTch at Kensington. ISodlev’.sgroat churi-ii 
at Rendlebury. the iiiodeni work of many of tlie 
Oxford and < ’.iinbriilge cfilleae,-. and other buildiims 
throughout tlie length and breadth of the land. 

With tlle-e l-esillts liefole Us we have to cou-ider 
very seriouslv whether tliis nietliod of study is .still 
to be advocated, how far it i- to be trusti-d. and liow 
it can be Used to e\'eli betti r puilio-e tb;ui befoie. It 
is cssentiallv the method upon which the (lothu' Re- 
vival flourished : if h-d to the priiduction of manv 
remaikdble books, uieludmu the nio.-t remarkable of 

all, the Diriioiniarif and other honks of 11. Uiollet-le- 
Diic ; a.tid it certain! v u as tlm metliud follow ed by tlie 
men who produced arehitei tiiral work of outstanding 
power, bsautv and intei'est. (hi the other liaiiil. we 


have to remember that the great men of the Gothic 
Revival, Pugin. Buttertield. iStreet. Rodley, and the 
rest, were men of genius, and in the hands of a geniu- 
anv method of study produces good results. The 
general average ot attaiiiiuent was. we must admit, 
rather poor, and one knows of only too manv cases of 
arihitect-s whose studv of old work was of the most 
exhaustive kind and vet their own original work was 
uierelv conmioiipLice. 

We have ttaiisfcrred our altection m the ]iresei,r 
day from Gothic work to Gla.ssic, but the method ot 
studv is eijnallv applicable to both. Are we to trust 
to It iiuplicitlv. are we to abandon it, or are we to use it 
within the limitations that we think ht to im[iose ; 
It appears to me that there is this e-sential difft-rence 
to be borne in mind — that fat more than in tlie case 
of the w orks of Greece or Rome or of the Italy of the 
Renaissance the architecture of the niedueval time w as 
the logical outcome of particular methods of construc- 
tion, of the liiuitatioiis imposed by particular material' 
used and apjlied or accepted by men in whom aitistie 
exjiression was an instinct, almost an uncon.-cious tra- 
dition The pro])Oitions and comjiosition and orna- 
ments of a Gothic building are constructional in then 
origin : in the Classic exami'le they are the con-nleivd 
eft'ort of one who .seeks by conscious urrangenif-nt to 
produce effects that he value.' — effects of light and 
shadow-, of concentration and contrast, of noble nui-s 
and beautiful outline, of subtle proportion, of breadth 
and dignity, richness, iiower, all the qualities by winch 
stone and earthenware, metal and wood, luav be 
-luijied and disjiosed so as to convey to the sp,.vtator 
the feeling, the mental attitude and the power of tlie 
urti't. It is therefore ele.ir that if tlie .study of old 
biiilduigs by means of measurement and drawing is 
to liave its full value for tlie student it must be ac- 
l oiiipaiiied by close and eritical analy.'is. The mere 
I ecord of the external facts may be u.seful for refereni-e. 
but tor the ].)urpose of eti’ective study it is nece— aiy to 
undeistand how the design has been produced and 
upon what factor.' its succe.s- dejiejids, I suggest, 
therefore, that writing .should be used to 'iipjilement 
drawing, and the student should regard as more iin- 
portanl even than liis drawings a carefully reasoned 
-tateineut or rejiort on the building, setting out the 
iiujiies-ions that he receives from it, its arrangement 
in relation to its site and surroundings, the fiuitiires 
of Its plan, especial] the di.sjiosition of the blocks tliat 
form the elements in its external couijiosition. the 
projiortions and treutment of its rooms or halls, the 
size and treatment of its courtyanls. tlie size, .spacing 
and groujiing of windows, the inethnils of construction 
1111(1 roofing ado]ited and their influence on the design, 
the skvline, the (qualities ujioii wliicli the designer has 
depended, whether of boldness, richness, refinement, 
grouping or [irojiortion, and Imw these qiialitic.s are 
achieved and maintained : the relation of wall sjiace 
to (qx-nings, of light to shade, of height to width ; the 
use of colour, the treatment of metal work and sculji- 
tnre- in short, all the things which must enter into 
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the con.'id''raTioii of de^ion in buildings that he tvill be 
called upon to produce. 

In the preparation of draw ings these things may be 
accepted as facts without much appreciation of their 
origin or intention, but it is nc)t possible to discuss and 
describe them in writing without due analysis and re- 
search — analysi.s which must constitute them part of 
the mental outfit of the student, and must give him a 
<dear perception of the lines upon which successful de- 
sign must proceed. I think it will be aureed bv those 
who have tested it, that siieli critical analvsis or de- 
scription as I suguest has the effect of fixing the facts 
on tlie mind and meiiioiy of the student in the clearc-t 
and most lasting way. Drawinu buildings in perspec- 
tive is good, mea.suring and jilotting them i.s better, 
but if botli methods arc used ill coniiuiction with 
a carefully written description, very little mote is 
possible. The details of aieliitecttire must be studied 
by drawing, })ut I submit that, as regards all the im- 
portant factors that enter into the design of a building, 
a, written recajisl is the bc'-t uwaiis both for study and 
for impres'inu a subject on the ineinory of a student. 

By the study of old work tlie student establishes for 
liimself a standard oi taste, he acquires a right sense 
of scale and proportion. Im learns the proper uses of 
material and the limitation' that material imjio.ses on 
design, and. jierhaps mor'- important than all. is led 
to realise what factor' and what uuulities enter into 
the design of ilic.'essful ai'chlteCtUl'e. 


CiiHUKSPoMiKNCK. 

Architecture and the Public. 

29 Ikr , 1920 

To the Edilor. .Joubxal il.l.B.A.. — 

Sir. — An lurevestimi UKiveiiient has been initiated 
in illanchi'ster wirli the double objecr of .stinuilatiim 
public interest in gooil buildinu aiul developing a 
greater ap]ireciatlon of .ilchitecUlli in the builders 
and workmen. To tin' Ilanchcster Branch of tlie 
Institute ol Builder,' must be given the credit of 
havung taken a lead which it i.s liojiod. will be fol- 
lowed bv others. Thev liave obtained the heaity 
co-operation of the Ilauciiester I'nivei'sity and tin' 
Manchester fsocietv of .Vrcliiteets. witli the result 
that the following public lectures liavc been ariaiigcd 
to be delivered at the Umvetsitc ; 

17^/ \i\ 'mtt ( ruif woitli wi'sh V " l'\ 

Mr. Paul Wati'i'li iU'-p. I-'.S A. 

./•?)! Huri/.— '■ h'^pprurl P>i'iUUriir : \V* Tt \vu « su 
learn frttin Pt'inp/' l-y Mi. W . Xawten, M C 

17/^^ Ff-hf Hi'ri,'. — ■ W sMnin>ier AM.m'v ii.f’ Innll- 
inn-j.’’ Py J*iiife"tir 'A' It. i.r'Th.iPv 

Tlie general public and all rliose comieeted with 
tlie building iiidustiv are united to attend and no 
charge will be made foi admission, 

Mr. H. Matthews. .1.1’ . I’lesideiu. and Mr. Jolili 
Macfarlane, \'ice-l’resident of the Manchester Branch 
of the Institute of Builders ; Prof, A. 0. Dickie. 
Director of the fscKool of .\Tchiteeture, IMancliester 


University, and Mr. Francis Jones. Hon. Secretarv 
of the Manchester .Society of Architects, and mv.self 
have made the arrangements for this short course. It 
is hoped that this may he only a beginning, and that 
.similar lecture.s will be held annually . 

Apart from these public lectures the Imstitiite of 
Builders have arranged the frillowing svllabus for 
their own memljers : 

I'f J>, ^ i^it to tiie Tits p'jtteii. \Voilw of 

tlc''!!,. I'llk'iigtoii at Clift . .11 .J am lion, 

] ■>, t 7l. , — Lectui'f, ” J lie Tatiiicute of BuiT.liiis 

M.iteii.il iipr.ri Ar. Iiitertui.ii .Style." t'V Piote"or _t. (.'. 
I>ii kle 

— I II I, iirii ,j_ -Lofviuo l,y Mr. rrai'.k Wooil'. 

'til T'tj! I'm ij.- — Lecture. "The Training .t th. ■ Riiilihi.,' 
.A].p! f.tuicc." 1 y fttr. T). T. .Tohn, olini'trv ..1 T.ahoui 

Jsr/ /’ /./o/a/'y. — t.ccfllie. "The Tliiildiii...^ r.I Sli E twill 
Lai-y.’i.'. R..\.," by tfr. Hiil'ei't Wortliinat' n. 

tit/' Mi'riji. — T.ce'uve, " TIi" r-eonouiU ' of Pin.-lurnon." 
t'V Mr S. Turner, of Roclulale. 

The Builders' Institute also jiroposc to visit buildings 
of architectural and historic interest. It is luiicli to be 
hoped that this admirable example will be followed 
throughout the country, and that architectural bodies 
will do all in their jiower to co-operate. 

The efforts of architects themselves cannot produce 
a ni'eat epocli in buililiiig without the iiecessarv ile- 
niand on the part of the public and intelligent execution 
on the part of the builders and tlie workmen. In this 
small lie'ginning we mav see the .germ of what was re- 
cently de.scribed as more important than a school of 
.irchitecture, a school for clients, and. wliat is just as 
important, a demand on behalf of the builders tliein- 
"'Ives fet a hi'ghor uudorstaiuling of the meaning and 
significance of tetie architecture. — Yours, etc.. 

Hebert 1Vortiitxt!tox [.1 j 


The Library. 

1 I > A t ^ ’"H/ JL/ nCo/ /(' V A . 1 >. 

Tu the Eihii.li-. JouR.N.vi. B.I.B.A.. — 

Sir.-— 1 have always been intere'ted in the imjiort- 
aiit question of the housing and safe custody of the 
Institute's magnificent Library and collections, and I 
Would emphatically urge the (’oiuicil to give .serious 
cousideraf ion to providing further accommodation and 
introducing .simiile. economical and ellieient safe- 
guards ag.iinst fire. That further accoiiimudation can 
1 ) 1 ' provided for several thousand volumes in the three 
rooms goes without saying, and 1 could readiK' 'Hugest 
a means to etlect this, but there are others more exjiert 
and more experienced than my.self whom I 'tigge.st 
'honld be Consulted. 

With regard to the \iroteetion against fire, 'pcaking 
quit!' off-hand I wauild suggest (1) that the book-cases 
(at lea.st thosi' with valuable contents) be reglazed 
with iire-resi'ting glass ; (2) that automatic sprinklers 
be iii.stalled m the tliri'e rooms (and m the rooms below 
if the floors are of open timber eoiistruition) : and 
(3) that all intercommunicating doorways be fitted on 
both side- with a water eurtain. 
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Bvthf'f mfaii' at aii t-xj.i-iulmuf nt a t.-w liuiiilri-ii 
little aiixicte 111 eil l.e ti-lr ili futuie. Slmiild 
tile Iil'iiatlull lie rai-i J that the lii'titute i aliUot ati’iinl 
thi' eXj leuilltui e. [ Wnulil |.illllT miT that a llhiaty 
tvKieli 1' woitli tei till- lii'titliti . 'hall \ve -ay fln.i I i ■. 
i' iire'iuuahlv in'iii. il I'ni thi- auicunt, Ou tin- lai'i'. 

til' I'efore. I feel e ' illllile U t il'at tin- Jli'UraliLe t'ulii- 
paliv. Wete the hhral'V tltte'i \mt!i the ileVltV' 'im- 
ae'Teil. wouhl 'aivt an animal Teliate 'O euh'tamial 
that eaiiltah'.-'l it Wniihl jiii '.-nt uim'i than the en-t 
ijf the iri'tallatiou 

1 WijuLl like to adii inv tuhiite tn the Llhrallali’s 
valuable anelintore'tiiie Panel, wliii h I tm^t tvill havi 
the etfeet of eidivenina th' anew liat doimant iiitereit 
of iiieiuber.? in the reenT.-iit' ct their Liluaiy Only 
tho-e who make freiile !.t U'e e’f it ran uiider-etaiid and 
appreciate the edutational and laniuiidziiie occupatioii 
0+ brow'iiu amoiia it'Voliirre'With it' pia-'idinu .neniu.t 
at oiieh elbow a' an inim.i'iative .ituide ami mentor, — 
Yourt.etc,, I’KinnALlM FiiAei-i: [f.]. 


Westminster Abbey. 

in//', il...'. // 1 , I'ai’o 

'In Eihjiji'. Jounx-tL K I B.A . — 

Dear Sir. — By an tinfortunate- oleiii al eiinr the 
date under the diawiim of Mr reai'On'' reetoration in 
my ^he-et of illustration' I'Ubllshed in to-day's I"Ue (.>t 
the JuL'RX.AL is '■ Tim drawitna wai e.xhibitei.l 

ill the Academy of i '''-I’T. and ptibli'hed in tin- Hmlihi.'i 
Ai a '5 of tile bth rieceinb. i of that yeiir The woik, as 
i' Well known, wa' attiially i.umpleted in Isbl — 
YoUts, etc . S. ill. R'T Seaoer I'/'.,. 


Tin: l.IilllARY, 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee 
on Recent Purchases. 

Tl';. //'it 1 '/)' n ^ • H \ ' t i > t ft m! 

'] In, hi] ntfi'n^tt, 

I BIBIEXA ARCHITKITI TKATKALI. IhA-,-17S(i. 4)o 
.Milan: Aitieri A' Lit'- roix. J',']."). 21-. lu-t. 

Tile foll'-etinn of ili.iwniLe- m tie- Lilaaic lie liidi-' 'Ome 
inteiestin" exainph s finiii tin haial' of I'ranee'cu and 
Giu'ep])e iJibii ii<i, two of iiio~e eielit mi.niliei'' of the (talli 
fuinily who slip pot ted i In.- el, am ot Bojeimm to lici admitted 
position <i' home of tluj h idiier 'eeno;:ra]ilue arthf' dunn" 
the '1 ventceiitli and • luhteeiitli eentiincs. The oxtiaordi- 
nai y facdity of tli'-'e da'iener- in exei iitmir tl.e pio'pi-t- 
tive or diawinu' of ini. urinary hmldiiur' and tlu-ir liold 
inventieene" m then 1 1 'iipiositioii' are fnither ilhi.'ti.ited 
in thi' \oIiinie. .Mo't of the jilates are from the oiiriiial 
diawinu' in jjiivate eoller tioii' tlioiie}) _( \eial aie from the 
cnrr.ived jilates of fdii'ejipe' An'h], II n n. e Prti'inilt ft oI 
1710. Tile portfolio of upwaid' of one humlred of tlie'u 
de.sieii' i' aceoiii p, lined li\ a ii.sefni .i])|)rei latioii of tin- work 
of the Bihiena or Galli f.imilv. of whom no fewer than six 
memhcr.s are repre~ented here. 

DR,bIX.\( :E AXD S.VXITATK )X. For the U'e of An lu- 
te: t'. .siiirvi'yoi'. Enrineei'. He.xldi Oflieer', Sanitary 
Iii'peetoi'. ami for ( 'aiuIid.Ues preparing lor the E.x- 
aininatioiis of I'lule'sional I ti'tituf loii'. By E. H. 


Bl.da . •2nil 1 lb. with 279 ilhi'tratiuii' 'piiiallt ihawn 
I»\ the ttullioi. S\o. I.i'iiil, 17", 111 I. B. 1. B.it'foul. 
Ltd..!'4. llmhll.'llein,; 

d'h.i' 1 ' a I I'tuMi heii'i-v I- 'll! \a of ,di hi, lie hi - of '.inita- 
Tion Hi lel.ition to hmlilnW' . e.nd ealii.ih!, niio: hmmou J' 
ind'idi d oil '111 h loatii i~ .t' \ entd ition. In .o iiw. lirhtimr 

and w at: 1 'iijipl' a' we -I I .n imiin i oii' wi thi llii.t i .iti d i .x- 

am]il' ' ot s,iiir.iy\ nttner' and th" d. f.iib of di'- 

[iri'al. ( 1'.. rho l.i't ih.ipti r < oniains leira! lioi. .. 

THE MrXB lPAI. YK.UBBUUK (lE '1 HE rxi ridi 
KLXL.HtOI E< )i; ipSo.lPil. Rov. Svo. bond. Pdo. 
21s, net. 'The .Mnnii.ip.d. Lloiirnal. Eti 1.. S.iu uhm 1 [oii-i . 
.■'.irdinia .''tn-et. W C 2. 

A woik w he h the st.irt pn paiinr tie ( i\ ii Mini\ toniid 
of ri'Xit utility in 'UpjilMne them with infoiuiarion on all 
ui'tivirie' under eivie or niuiiii.ipal eoiUiol. it riia-' fell 
paitii.el.'r- as to the I'fr'OhnA. of local goveimnr I'odu - not 
only :i; LonJo".! but throughout Enrland. and ot tin inat- 
tei-' foi which they are respon'ible. such U' M'.tti-r ''apply. 
Eleciiic Supply. Hi>s]iitals. Ld raric-' c-te. 

A TREATISE i iX RElXT'i iKCEH Ct.lXCRKTE. By I\'. 

X'oble U'welietii.e'. M.I.iMech.E. luclndimr tl’.e Xew 
St.ind.itd X'otation of the (.'uiiciete hi'Iitute, With a 
Eon Wold be K. Eiamler Etchells. .V.-7I Iii't.t .E.. 
Svo Ei.iiid. 192u. 21.'. not. [su’ Isaac Einnan A son', 
Ltd.. Parker .Ntieet. KinL''Wav.] 

This I' a 'iiiall but valuable liook of about 27d page~. 
wiittoii by a nr't idte authority on the subii ot. It contanis 
a laiU'. luuiibei of U'tfu! foinuiLe, but at the -aiiic tune it 
avoid' I'lahoiare luathematics. 

>PiiXv AKiHITEbXS .\XD BUILDERS' POCKET 
PRHE: book, 1921. Edited by Chde Young 
47rhtd. fi'. ii'-t. [P. and r. X. S]iii!i, .77 H.pviuai'ket.] 

A TEXT-BOOK OX .Nl'RVEYJXtt A.N'D LEVELLlXto 
By H. Threltall. .71. .''i .'I'eeh.. Engineering Lectuier in 
the (. ollecre of T'ei liiiologv. M.anehester. I''i2u 21'. net. 

( haile' ( uitTin and i 'o.. Ltd., Exeter Stieet. Miaiid.] 
.\u o,.r,i\ii Volume ot (i2s [i.ige'. with, .n lomlusii.n. 
til' ciiephu pn '( lU.ition of all the diagi.ini' ot ihe i.lwui 
'III \i _\ i.f an .11 tmd cxaiiiple. .Vhout oiie-tifth i t the I ook 
ill .d- vuh , 1 'tiononui al woik. hut the lenuiuid.-r 'i-t' out 
\ci\ I '.'iiipleteK .'U till iintiunieiit' and method' ri'i-d in 
thi Call'ili' hind' of 'Urve\il!'r .ind lec-elliiu.' 'I he hook 
!' illiisri.io'd h\ duuriam' in the text am) in toldin'r plati-', 
,ihd hv dhi'tiation' ot all the inipoifant ui~t i a ii.eiit ' 
di .dr with III the text, 

L'ARi.'fUTKCTl'P.I-; ET LA DECORA'I'loX DAX'' 
L .7X1 lE.XX E E( A J' J'K I’ai ( di.'tac e .Jei|nii r. Pn p. 
te"eur d Eli' jifoloL'ie a lUmier'ite de .\em ii.itei. 
I’ait'land2 7|II Ir. eaeh ]i,ut. iLil'iaaiet.-iiri.ile 
d .\! t i-r d'.\relat''i tiii’e 1 ( 'h Ecieiiii.inn ' lOi Email \ .ml 
.''t. I -el main. P.i 1 1 -. ! 

E.ii h pait eont.dii' ahoat 77 loo-e photomaphie plat,", 
iMi h 2'l III hy 14 ill,, ill paper eoiei. 'I'he ex.imple' 
'I lei ted aie fioiii hmlduiL's of the .W’jllth IWiM'tv, ,ind 
toiiii a valu.ihle I olleetion. j'iUi)i .'Upeimr lo the i.i-ual 
llhl'tl.ltloU' to he tolinii 111 pojllll.ir liool;'. 'I'ilere m IIO 
li'tlerpii'". 

THE EfOHTKEXTH CEXTURY IX LOXDOX : An 
.\eeoiuit of It' Soeial Life and ,7r(.', B\ E. Ben-'hird 
Cham ellor. 2L.\ . h', H.Hist.Soc. 4ti) Loud. ]il2tl 27'. 
net. I B. 'T. Bat 'fold, I.td.. 04 Hiirh HoHiorn. ; 

.\ caluabh- aeeount of the Social T.ife, To[)ogra]ihv, 
Biiildiiiir' and .7fts adinirahiv iliu'trated hv rejiroductions 
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of couteni|ioi'ai'y i)i'iiit<. diawiiii.'' ami wator loIoui’s coni- 
pi'i^inir view-: ot buililiiia'' no loiipoi' with in or iut^iving in 
a mutila'oJ . oudition. 

DIK ARCHITKKTL'R DKn XX -lAHRHUXDKRTn ; 
ZEn'<( 'HRIFT FUR M( »DERXK BAUKUXST. Ed. 
by Prof. T)r. Huyo Lk lit. Fo. Brilin 1914. £'■>. 

A L'ullia tioii ot hand'onii- and wall lopioduaed photo- 
L'l'apli' ot publia. (.•oinnii iL-ial and doiutntic building' electad 
batwaaii 19tM( and the outbi'aak of tha wai. valuable a- a 
histoiiaal doauiiiaiit illu'tiativa of tlia* ba't aichitectural 
work ot I tainia.ny in tha hayday of liar ' Waltinaa lit." In 
spite of tha pravalaiii a of tha ■■ kolo'eal " taaling. nmch of it 
ha' giaat mant and n-pat' 'tiidy. The test n accom- 
panied by plaii'. 

BAUKUXST UXD BEKORATIVE FLAsTlK DER 
FRUHREXAlnnAXh.'E IX ITALIEX. By Jiiliu, 
Baum. 4to 1920. 2.1'. [Julius Hoffmann. Stuttgart ] 

A ii'aful aollaction of wall reproduced photO' of tha arclu- 
tactuia and daaoiative .'Culptura of the laily Renaissance 
in Italy, .■'idc by 'ide with the famous exaiuplas arc others 
less ti'all knaovn. The views are grouped on a system 
handy for eompaii'On. viz., fagadcs, eourtyaids, door 
and window ti eat mant. tombs, ceiling' and chuuney-pieces, 
'Creens and other church tittina'. etc. The text is illus- 
trated by some measured draivinss. 

THE BOOK (.»F BUX'GALOWS. By R. Randal Rhillips. 

Editoi of t)ur Homes and Garden'.'' Svo. Loud. 

1920. Ss.6d.net. [(.Ifiiaes ot L /t.] 

Gifts to the Library. 

The PresiilenT. at the (.ieueral Heating last [Monday, 
aunuuuced that since the reading of .Mr. Diixks's c.\- 
celli.'iit paij.icr on tile Library and (.'ullcctious of the Iii- 
•stitiite. some iiiteiesting [ireseiitations had been made 
to the Library. The tirst and nio.st iui[)ortant was 
from Sir I.awreiKe Weaver ,1 J to whose gener- 

osity the Institute o\\ cd other rare and valuable books. 
This latest mils'- ]ia\-e been the g-mi of Sir Lawrence's 
own colh., tioii. for It was tlu' First Kdituiu. [mblisheil 
in l-ldT. of Plnlibc-rt lii' I'Onui-'s Lc Prru'icr Toiin- ilr 
I Ai( }i/i( c/iiri . till' lack of wliiih made a gap in tlic 
Library w hn-h Mr. Dircks had lommcutcd uiion in his 
paper. The I’resident said that he was sure meniber.s 
Would a]i[irei latc the generosity of Sir Lawrence's yift 
when he told them that the Pritish Mii'eiim did not 
poss.iss a I opv of this edition. 

-VnothiT interesting presentation was ,in aiiVogra[ih 
letter of .VimU'tiis Welbv Pnuin. dated 1th .lanuary. 
1^41, and addressed to David (.'harles Read, a painter 
and etcher who li\ed at Salisluiiw. The donor was 
Mr ( lerald FoisC th. 

-Mr. H'ut'st Se.igiT I /•’. |. w ho in the hi't iiumbt r of the 
• loriiXM, g.ive the Institute the helletlT of ills relent 
rescan lies into the v.inous re[iairs. alteratious and res- 
totations to which tlm noith front of Westminster 
-\blicy has been subject dining the last tlirie or lour 
htiudrcd vi'ars. luls presented a sciaes of photour.ijilis 
of all the ac'ail.ilile old prints of the uoith side of the 
-Vbbev. 

Dll the motion of the I’re'ideiit. .1 \ erv I oi dial \ otc 
of timnks w'as passed to the donors of these [iresents. 
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CHEOXICLE. 

Christmas Greetings. 

(.)n Christmas Eve the President of the Institute 
sent the following telegram to the King : 

To Hii Maje.if'j the Kunj. Saiul/'in[/hr)i,i , — 

Rotjiil laatitate of British Architects submit hamhle 
rlutj to His Mnjestij their Gracious Patron and offer 
cerj sincere tcishes for hupijij Christmas. 

!biiip.sox. President. 

His Majesty's gracious reply from Sandringham was 
received the same evening as follows : — 

President. Roi/id Instihde of British Architects . — 

The Ki mj sincerei ij thanks the Ropiil Institute of British 
Architects jor tlicir Christmas Greetinijs ichich His 
Majestij heartilfi reciprocates. 

PRIV.4TE SECREr.4EY. 

Proceedings of the Council, 3rd January, 1921. 

Bristol Bi.iciet'j of Architects . — The Council approve 1 
of proposals laid before them by the Bristol Societv of 
-■Vrt hitcets for the re-organisation of the Societv and 
the widening of the scope of its activities. 

Scale oj Fees Jor Hoasiin/. —The Uouueil agreed to 
eo-oj.ierate with the Uouncil of the Survevors' Insti- 
tution ill iiegutiatiiig with the Miiiistrv of Health in 
regard to the agreed Scale of Fees for Housing Work. 

Ritiicd Fctliiirshi ji. — Tlie following Fellows were 
transfi'rred to the Pvetired Fellowsliip Ulass , (_'. Lolir 
(.1. ISTS. F. 1906), U. D. Oliver (.4. 1677, F. IbfO), 
Fdwm Seward (.4. 1876. F. 1889), John Wvime p4. 
187.5. F. 1878). 

RLinstahmenl. — Jlr. M . .\. Oagnon was reinstated 
as a Liccnti.ite. 

Aiinaal Pinner, 1921. — It was decided to hold the 
annual dinner of the Royal Institute earlv in the vear, 
and a Uommitteo consisting of Sir Banister Fletelier. 
-Mr. Mm. M oodward. and Mr. .Vrthur Keen (lion. 
Secretary) was appointed for the jiurjiose of making 
tile necessary arrangements. 

Prnfessi.mid I)rf\ ncc . — The ( 'ouileil h.ive decided to 
I'e-submir to the Ociieral Plodv the schcino foi the 
foumhitiou of a Professional Defence Union w hich w'as 
laid before a Sp<>cial ( Jencral .Meeting on the 15th .rune. 
1911. 
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Compulsory Preparation of Town Planning' Schemes. 

Oil the reconiineniLitioii of the Ill■^riture Town rim- 
ning Conililittee the following letter has been addresSed 
by the Cuuneil to all the ^Ulied .Societies of the Insti- 
tute in (Treat Britain : — 

'2'ir’i Iiectni'jfr 1920. 

Dear Sir. — The Town Blauniug and Hoii...iug Com- 
mittee of the Eoyal Institute have had under con- 
sideration the pi'obable effect of the following section 
of the Housing. Town Planning, etc . Act. lOly : — 

Sec. 40 (1). The CuUncil ef every beii.rurh oi urher urban 
distnct eont.iining on the 1st January 1923 a population 
ac cordinu to the last census for the time being of more than 
20.000 shall, uithin tliree years after that date, prepare and 
submit to the Local Government Board .i town planuiiig 
scheme in respect of ail Land nithin the borough or urban 
district in respect of 'which a town jilanninn 'clicme may be 
made under the Act of 19o9 

The Act thus lenders it compulsory after iy2d for 
all local authorities with a population over 2 g.(Xni to 
prepare a town planning scheme for all land in their 
area likely to be built upon, and the Council of the 
Institute deem it essential that in the preparation of 
■such plans the various local authorities should have 
the assistance of a com]>erent architect or architects. 

I am therefore desired to suggest that each Allied 
Society in Great Britain sliould appoint a special Town 
Planning Committee, with a view to the appiointnient 
of a competent architect in each ease and to keep in 
touch with the R.I.B.A. and the variou.s local authori- 
ties in their local area — Yours faithfully. 

Ia-\ Mai.'Ali.ster. SecKlnrii. 

London Arterial Roads. 

On the recoinuieudatiou of the Institute Town-Plan- 
ning Committee the following letter has been addres.sed 
to Sir Henry Maybury, of the Ministry of Transport, 
on the .subject of the construction of arteri.il roads in 
the neighbourhood of London : — 

'I'^rd DtCernbef iy2it 

Sir. — I am directed by the Council of the Roval In- 
stitute of British Architects to expres.s their gratifica- 
tion at the action already taken by the Ministrv of 
Transport with regard to the eonstruetion of arterial 
roads m the neighbourhood of London a.s ajiproved bv 
the London Arterial Hoads ( 'onferences field under tin- 
auspices of the Local ( ioc I'rnment Hoard. 

I am also directed to exiires.s tlie fiojie fliat tlie addi- 
tional roads simgested by tlie J^ondon Societv on tlieir 
develojauelit jilaii will be considered in eacli case. 

I am further desired to invite your attention to the 
.suggestions of theTliaiiies Side Hou.sing and Ueveloji- 
nieiit Committee as appmced liy a eonference of the 
local authorities coni'erned and indicated upon fin 
accompanying jilan and partieiilars. and to submit the 
-ame for favourable c oiisider.ition. 

The ( 'oiuicil desire to impress upon tlie IMini.strv the 
paiamount miportaiu'e of iniiiieiliatelv preserving tin- 
routes of the proposed arterial roads, both in the 
neighboiirliood of J.ondon and elsewhere. <ind to urge 


that the authority of Parliament be obt.uiii'd for this 
pur{)OSe. — I am. ."sir. vour ubcdieiit .s^ervaiit. 

Iax IMai'Ai.I'J hr. Sicntiirij. 

The Civic Survey Conference. 

The Joint ContereiRe of the H.l.B.-V. and the (Tar- 
den Cities and Town Planning .Vssoeiation. which had 
been arranged in connection with the ( ivic Survev E.\- 
liibition. was duly lield at the Institute on the lltli 
ult. The President. Hr John I\'. Sinip'un. first ad- 
dressed a few words of uelconie to the ineinbers. and 
the chair was then taken by the Earl of Plymouth 
\ H'l,,. f.j. There were }ii'eseut repi'eseiitatives of the 
.Ministry of Health, the Huiisiug ( 'oinmissioners of Re- 
gion' If. K. L. M. representatives of the London 
County ( 'uimcil. the -^Iedi^al ( (tficer.s of Health of Pad- 
dington. Ealing. Kingstou-upon-Thai'ae.s. Westmin- 
ster. Holborn. Finsbury and Richmond ; the Town 
Clerks of Woodford. Ham. Einsbury and Ep.soin ; the 
Munieipal .Surveyor.' or Engineers of Westminster. 
Harrow. West Ham. Finsbury, and f^utton : tlie 
(.Iiairmeii of the Housing Committees of Willesden. 
Lewisham and Lambeth ; numerous niemhers of the 
Institute, the Town Planning Institute and the (,'ivic 
Education League, and representatives of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic and the Xorthamptoii Institute. 
--Vfter a sliort address by the Earl of Plymouth. Papers 
were read by Professor Patrick Abercrombie [/.]. Pro- 
fessor S. D. Adshead [P.]. Mr. ('t. L. Pepler and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin [F.], and a long and intere.'ting dis- 
cussion ensued. Arrangements liave been made for a 
full report of the Conference to be published in the 
February issue of the Gardei> (.'iiieg ami Tmrii Phuniiiiq 
Mtii/aziiie. copies of which may be obtained from the 
otficf of the Garden i'lties As.sociation. 3. Gray's Inn 
Place. Gray's Inn, W.C.. or from P. S. King and Son. 
Orchard House. Great Smith Street. M'estminster — 
price J.s net. The Civic Survey Exhibition was defi- 
nitelv closed on the 31st nit. 

The Housing Subsidy. 

ft Is aiinoiiiieed by the Miiii.stry of Health that in 
< oii.seipii'nce of the rejection by the lioil'e of Lords of 
the .Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous I'rovis'ons) Bill 
It will not at jiresent be jio.ssible to pay the full amount 
of rile .siib'idv in ri .sjiect of houses c oiuplcted during 
tlie vai'lv months of 11(21. In order, houecer. to keep 
taitli uith those who have contracted to build lioii.ses 
on tlie understanding that the subsidy jirriod would be 
extended, the Goveniiiieiit will introduce legislation 
at the beginning of next Ses.sion of Parliament to jiro- 
vidi' for pavmcnts in full to those coinjiliUing houses 
between 23rd December IH2(( and the date- of the- 
coming into ojieratioii of the m-w .Vet, and to e.xtmid 
bv twelve months the period during u liich the subsi(.l\' 
ea II be earned. 

The William IV. Statue in the City. 

.\ proposal for reiiioving the .'tatne of William JV. from 
King William Street to Y’e.st Ham I’aik. in order to widen 
the roadway, was lerentlv before (he Court of Common 
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Council of the City of Loudon. Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute, pointed out in The Tlme-i of the 
16 th December that the idea of removing tire .statue for the 
purpose of vOdening tire roadway was absurd ; the diffi- 
culties at this point are caused by Billingsgate Market ami 
the ero.ss roads, not 1)3- the statue. There is alreadv ,iii 
ample refuge around its base. A monument tliat has anv 
bearing on the histoi v of a citv shouhl not be removed un- 
less there is urgent need for it. " At the meeting of the 
Court on the iOth ult. a letter of protest was read trom the 
Council of the R.I.B.A., and in the end tlie projiosal to 
remove tlie st.itue was rejected. 

Schools of Architecture : New Appointments. 

The Council of the LTiivei-sit v College of .'south Wales and 
Momnouthsliire liav.s app.jiuted Mr. W. S. Purchoii [_ 4 .] 
Part-time Lceturer in Areliiteoture. an appointment he- 
will hold jointh- with his Headship of the Department of 
Architecture and Civic Design at the Cardiff Technical 
College. This has been done as a preliminaiw step towards 
the arranging of -loiiit Courses in Architecture between the 
L'nivei'sitv College and tlie Technical College. 

Mr. T. .J. Coombs, A.R.t '.A.. has been apiiointed Head of 
tlie School of Arohiteoture, Aberdeen, in succession to Mr. 
T. Haiold Hughe.s [.I.]. Mr. Coombs was Head of the 
School of Architecture in Leeds for thirteen years, during 
which time the school has grown considerablv. and it is now 
one of the recognised Schools of Arcliitecture in England. 
Last .session a Department of Town-Planning and Civic De- 
sign was in-stituted in connection with the School. 

Mr. Joseph Addison [.- 1.1 has been appointed Head of 
the I.ieeds School in succession to Mr. Coombs. 

The Architectural Association of Ireland. 

The Architect uial A.'soeiation of Ireland Green Book for 
the current Session iiii-Uides the excellent Presidential Ad- 
dre.s.s delivered b\' Mr. George F. Beckett last Session, and a 
portrait of the new f^residont. Mr .Jolui (.'. Dewhurst [.I.l, 
wiiose eareer is described, in four pages of verse, from thi' 
dav’ " he la v m i radio erowinu " till hi.s accession as " Pre.si- 
dent with aeelainatiou. Head of our Association."’ Prize.- 
open thus v’ear to members of the As-ooiatioii are (1) a 
Prize of Ten Guineas offered liv the Rov'al Institute of the 
.^I'ehitects of Ireland for tlie lio-t design for An Entraiito to 
an Important Bank or In.suraiice Office, having a frontage 
of 70 feet in Colleai' Green, nubliii ; (2) tlie Pri'.-ident'- 
Pnze of Three Guine.is fiT the bo.st design for a Dwelling 
House suitable for a small Farntei'; (3) The Vue-Presi- 
dent's Prize of Two (tiime.i- for the best design for an 
ineh-soale detail, half ]ilaii. half elevation and section of a 
."shop Front ; (4) tlie Downt's" Bronze Medal for the bi'-t 

Measured Drawings i,f auv building or jiart of <i iuiilding in 
frelaml, or elsewhere, or the best collection of details of 
buildings, erected before I.S20 : (.i) Prizes of Tliree Guineas. 
Two Guineas, anil line Guine.t re-|iecti velv for the elasse- 
11 ) Desiign at the .Metrojioht.tn Si hooi of Art. Dublin. 


Till-; KX.V.MINATIONS, 

Increase of Entiance Fees. 

The eutrduee fees fur the fustifute Exaiuinatioiis are 
now a.s follow.s : -- 


Proliminarv 


4 


Intormedi’Jt'’ 

,> 

“» 

0 

Final 

It 

I) 

n 

Sjipcial Final 

. I'l 

lo 

n 

Spt'cial Over'^-'a" 


in 

0 


COMPETITIONS. 

New Council Chamber, Calcutta. 

Arrhiteets are invited to submit designs 111 competi- 
tion for the proposed Council Chamber to be built in 
Calcntta for the Legislative Council of Bengal. Pre- 
iniiinis of t.jIKJ, £2-30 and £100 will be awarded to the 
autlior.s of the de.signs placetl fir.st. .second and third 
le.-pectiveh' by the Assessor, Mr. Henry A. Crouch 
[F j. Consulting Architect to the ( iut ernuieut of Ben- 
gal The author of the de.sigu placed first will be ap- 
[lointed to cart}' out the work in accordance with the 
K.I.H A. Seale of Professional Charge.-. Conditions of 
tlie (Jomiietition are to be obtained from the Secretary, 
Piiiilic Works Department, India Office. Whitehall. 

Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 

The Dominion Oovernraent ha.- decided to hold a 
competition for the design of the Canadian memorials 
that are to be erected on the battlefields of France. 
The As-essors will be Mr. Frank Darling [F.]. repre- 
senting the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada ; 
Mon.sieur Paul P. Cret. nominated by the Societe Cen- 
trale des Architectes Franjais to represent the archi- 
tects of France, and Professor C. H. Reilly [F.]. of 
Liverpool, who has been appointed by Mr. John W. 
Simjison to represent the R.I.B.A. The Assessors wiU 
assemble in Canada in the spring to arrange the details 
of the competition. 


Netw York’s Skyscrapers. — Perhaps if 1 had reached 
New Cork from the sea the sk3'scrapers would have struck 
me more \ lolently. But I had already seen a few in San 
Praiici-co land wondered at and admired the courai-e 
which could build so high after the earthquake of 1906 ), 
and mure in Chicago, all ugly ; so that when I came to 
New York and found that the late-t architects were not 
only building Itigh, but imposing beauty 011 these mammoth 
struvture.s. surprise was mingled with dehght. No matter 
how man\- more millions of dollars are expended on that 
strange medlev of aiieieut forms which go to make up 
New York’s new Cathedral, where Romanesque and 
Gothic seem alreadv to be ready for their divorce, the 
IVoolworth Building will be New York s true fane 
Whoever designed that graceful iinmensitc- il have since 
met the architect in London : Mr. Cass Gilbert 1 not only 
gave commerce its most notable monument (to date), 
but removed for e\er the slur upon skv'sorapers. The 
tVoolworth Building does not scrape the skt- ; it greets 
it, salutes it with a 6titu . And I would sat- something 
similar of the Bush Building, with its alabLter ehape'l 
ill the air that becomes translucent at night, and the 
.Madison .'square Tower (whose clock face. I noticed, has 
the amazing diameter of three storevsi, and the Burroughs 
Welcome Building 011 -list Street, ivith its Imelv per- 
pendicular lines, and that immense cube of masourv on 
P.irk Avenue which bursts into llowur. so to speak, at the 
top in the shape of a verv beautiful loggia. But oven li 
these adornments become, as I hope, the rule, uue could 
not resent the ordinarv structural elephantiasis a moment 
after re.ilising New York's plit-sical conditions A 
growing .itv built on a narrow peninsula is unable to 
expand Iatera!l\ and must, therefore, soar. 1 he problem 
w.is how to make it soar with dignUy. and tlie ptoblem ha- 
heen solved — K. V. Luc is in Thie Tnni'. 
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JOURXAL OF THE ROYAL IXSTITL'TE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


[S Jan. 1921 


MIM TES. V. 

At the Fiftli CeJieral Mietina' il>u~iiu-"-i nf the St.—-.iun 
1'J2U-2I. held .Meiiday, did d.tiui.u v. 1921, at p.iii. — ITe- 
-eiit : Mr. .Inlin W. Fieeiilent. m the cliaii ; 29 

Felluws (including 14 innuheis et the C.jiincili ami 14 A-- 
>'jciates (including one iiiiiiiber el the h'ouncili, the Min- 
uter of the Meeting held lath Itecenihcr. huvinn been juib- 
liehed in the .Jc'L’Eix.iL, c\i le taken U'^ leatl and 'uniied a^ 

C< Ul C( t. 

The folloniiig iuembei' .ittendiiie ter the tii;t time eiiice 
their electi'iii Here foiinaily admitted by the Ihe-ident : 
Fredeiick llTIley. County Kdiuatioii Aichitect (Ituihainl, 
Fellow, and Thmiia' Edisanl .Seott, A-^oriatt. 

The Hon, .Secret.iry aniioimi ed the decease of the follun- 
ing iiieinbert : .Joseph cimtli, elected Fillow in IS'J'J. Fast 
Fre.sident of the 9lie£Bc-hi Society of Aichiiects and lepie- 
seiitative of that body on the Institute C'otinril; James 
Webster, As^oct'dt. l9Sl ; Hamel John Ebbetts, Ai'ociatt, 
IS79-191U ; ITederick l.hainbers, Fa'^/Utate. 

The Frc'ident announced the folloniiio presentation' to 
the Libiary, and a vote of thanks was jia'Sed by acclama- 
tion to the tlonois : the ITist Editi'in ( l.lbT i of Fluhbert do 
rOrmc-'s Ze Pi timer Toii'e do i' Are'h'ted'j : t . (iiesented by 
.Sir Lanieiice Weave!, K.l!. £ . F..S.A. [IJon.. -I.]; auto- 
graph lettei fioiii Augustus Welbx Fugiii to Havid Charles 
Read, piainter and etchcKpieseiited by Mr. i leiald Foist th; 
14 photographs of 'Westiinii'tci Abbey taken ham old 
ajid rare engravings, pi. s, m., .1 by Mi. S. Hurst Seager [F.]. 

The following candidates for m-mbei ship \ieie elec ted by 
show of hand' : — ■ 

A.S FELLi.iWS 1 1119,1. 

Ch.tr.ci: : JoiJ.\ H.t-NICL Cl. I'J'.'J], Eastboume. 

Const iXTi-vi; ; H.skkv i.oi ktii-nav (.1. Ipoto. 

Core'll ; Wn.Lii-'i F.om cud (.1. lui,i:j|. 

IWWsuN: Ur.iTTIlLW .T VM 1 ' (.1. I'.ll.iTj. 

Fri,To.v : .I.AWLs Blo ;t luudj. i.da-croa. 

Cage; Ch.aiii r.s Hi. m.v '.I. 1 901;. 

HioeNs ; I'r.roi.Ric (bti.i.i;!' IS'Ti’. 

HoI.DEN : Cfl.APLES H.r.NRV I I. lOOl.J, 

Ken.n.aiid; John H Ar.oi.T> ^ -i, lOIo]. 

Keys: Pkrcv Ht'EKr.T [A I9''7';. .''iue-ipoi' . 

Long; Ch.arlis Wn.Lt.cMl.! F'lr. 

M.an'Iield : Lt'Lin,.l. 191i; 

Fierce; RouE.r'.T. A P. i ' .4 ].!. 1909'’. (.ainarvon. 
>ti:avaedson : Robirt Eicm'T 'A. l9ol , .^b.m-olou. 
I'kai^i aXi; ■ R.a'Isev ,.1. I9oiC. .Montie.i!, 

WarkE-V . PiRoV t’l'.AM.i' ! .1. 19n's , ^■eovl!. 

Will': Joh.n J’.er'iuam (-1. 19o9'. Ilri'iel. 

And the ii Jlo« mg Lie i ntj.itcs who have ]i.t"ed i he p ii.ihft - 
lint ex.unin.itioii ' — 

AtiKI' ' : John NTvNorv 

AI.FN ANllKF. : .''ACIl'itr I.FANr, .'LICK., .1 I’.. ImacMIc'S. 
Ar'Ioi r : .loii.e, Ii Mile. . ul.ind. 

.r.riTii t p. : .Ion .v M m Ru i , < M.' I . ..\ii drie. 
Barker: KooEP. Braoeev. plyniontii. 

BintieV: \riiicr Fpio I'oIEiN'. 

Be AIN : WiELIAN .loHN, (J-l-eoAl 
Blaki.v: P.kU'RO I' ,li a. A1 bi r • ,1. I '.I II id.i, 

BosAALLL- Cloroi .\ei:il R. Cl.l.teo . 

Br.o AIUIE.A'I • FrRI'. Leed'. 

BroAi S' . Wll EMAI. Motiieiuell, 

!1rI s i os I'h; I I'l.PH K 9] I'l IMI ', 

Bl SI II \rI HI P. Ch A p.l L'. W HI. -lie'll . . 

Cave: Aaeavis' (''P.ors. !,i n Io.a . .| i Ii. 

CiirRoH : Arthfii Hariii.i), J.P. 

I R.AH.IL' .TiAIFS Ho' V, Cl.l'A.O,. 

I R AS r : Ltos rr Fr anoi', 

I I A SI It : I iloM A' P.R A Al A1 \1 I . 

I) AVTIe.E-PlTTii . HiESRV. .lf""el P.lA, 'S. Afll’M. 

I I A VV : I 'LIFT ON P.O III p'l . 

1)01, a: an • MTr : i ' 't hrii'ii av. Windeiio. n- 
! ). NN : .loll N ( ; r r. s . Cam bii'l.iiit 


Derlai hi r ; .Tllnamirp Phi'i A'. .'..M.l.C. E., J'.is.I. 

Hi K'T ; Atsl'is, M.A. C.iiit.ib. 

Hi ss.Ai 1 . .r : Ll.i.in.ari) Lori', Bii iiiiiith uii. 

Kkis' ; Leij.nahd Cray. 

E.Si.Hmi. Charles Wn i i a.m. 

Kaars : Ari'HLi; -lojis ( i i; i e.RU. 
i'T.llM-AC H . liuMlSD sVlolsll. 

I'eijali: I'rancIs H.ayaaarii. XpaaIiliiv, 

PoR'lER: Ju'LPll. (. Illl-le. 

CaI.I, . ErNE'L Sil.AAELL. 

CarI'M II : Harra Bicharh. 

(IaRLIcK ; Pr aNLI' .JoK-S. 

(lASMti.: Pj.tlk, .1. P.. .Hiiil. 
looiiRHA.M ; Henry Ploberi'. 

(sRAHAAI ; PaTRK K Hl.MinoS. IVc i ll 11 e t . . 11 , X.Z. 

Hrl NiiY' ; ,9 .amef-I , Jni'.. LT\.i'ton. 

CURNEV : ARTiirii EoAAAP.ri, Waisatv. 

Hall: Joseph Luc k aa'ooh. C ape Toaa n, 

Hae.rron : Ceoroe Ht dif.a', Hull. 

HasLOCK : WlLLIA.Sl KdAA'IN. .Mlddlesl'lollgil-oIl.Tces. 

Hen DF.Ils.lN : HaPoLII LLe.AK. X.lllobl. 

Hh.nett ; Cecil Horace. LetcliAioith. 

Hdlm.an : Cr.op....F, P.DAA.ARr, Lieut. -Col. 

Hi'LToM : Koavard Ciebs. H.Jt. Xoiiolk. 

Hi'E'IuN : John .Tlfeeu Taylur. i.dasu.ov. 

Hc.nlev ; Willia.ai Sherri-s. M.C.. Kiiaia Liimpui. 

II yams ; Henry. 

Jai'K'on : Tho.ai.A' Goiiiio.s. 

Jf.RliA.N : JoK-S', Fd.inbuigh. 

JoNF.s ; Hron i.lRiFFiiH, Montreal. 

•Tones: Po.inaid Potter. M..4. 'i.son, 

Juri’; .'SYDNEY. 

LoNi.dfv : Pi Ec.iN ALT' Til elavai.t , .'sti il;e-on-Tic lit. 
I.i'Nan; Thomas TIelville. Oh'-toAi. 

.Maoi. s : Leonard, X’littintham. 

-Mali-olm : .Alexandi.i: XisEFT. Falkirk. 

Millar: Thomas .A.niireav, Cdasgou. 

-'loKi. an: (,'ectl Hlrhert. Darjeeling. 

Xlil: HAMir.rON. clastoAv. 

XiCHoLLs : William H l.miy. .Mmli.t'. 

X'i.iraia.s' ; IsF.offp.ev. 

X'oRToN ; ChaRLE' HaKrold. 

PiL.AiL!: ; Frederick Ch.aiile' Hr hard. 

I’aLi.R'IiN • (.HOUoE '.NDP.EAA. (.ll-toAA. 

T'l Al III i; . Thomas PiEid. 'fuebi e, 

1 I Ap'ov : Lionel Com ri.a . 

FfTTFU ■ .foil .s', X'eoA ll. 

Piili'p' : P ATI.. B. .\ 

Port i;r : Bern ard Arth i r. Bh inintli.iin. 

Pe.csT'iN: .'.ruiiTRAT.n I-'iii iieric r. 

I-; EVNor.iis : Kdavin I-’rasoI'. ibi i.iiii'-di.un. 

9At SIlERS; .Ions TUIRACA', 

''HEPPARII . .(OH.S' MoRi'IMi P. P.|9,.A.l. 
siIlAA ELI : I! r.N KV THoM AS. IblAlelell. 

.‘'lAii'TF'R: Lp.sE'S. ()ldhain 

SiNi I air ; C or.i N, M, j .a . chi-.toAA , 

9 vn i. : .lollN .9 .a.\o\. 

.9pisi;: Ili'.iiiiERT, WiiiiC u'. 

.''p'M.R . Sr A-si.i V -Miles. 

Si I ‘ I. : .foil s , \\ I'h.i aa , 

9'1 I Aa art : .Ions, C l.l'ti I AA . 
s I II I ; .il 1 H s' L IIAA' AR D 

S AA A s- . .lASir.-i Hi NRA'. 9 ('hllold ' lull, l'..I . 

Till I Al P'o N' : Am’.ppt .}oH-S'. * .o' Ioaau. 

Waikir WlIIIA'l, St \ndleAA'. 

Wrin : Willi aat M av. 

WTriTr.fp.N : IfFsr.A' .A' i P.l i> 

W It r r A Ats : B ii ' ii ai: ii -lo p s . Kelt • - r in 'i. 

Wir.'os'' Thi'imas .MiriAAoon. 

Wrsfi'OR: Frank. 

,\S .VSSiH'f ATKS (721. 

tiiA-Ai' AVaI'iip. .\ia\as 'oil', f.s', 191 2, Sp.'i j.d W.ii 

i»i I' ’ll]- 

l; ARvr TT I'lip A WTr 1 1 AM (Spi . i.'il Will £ A,' Piin.itPUil. 
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: -A LD I'lii’ W '1 ' i tl War K\ahi N-itimsham. 
i5l.vDu^ . CHA" AiriiiLii War Kxdisi 

Liivmwlll: W'H Kxaniini- 

tiuiij. i-i\ e! pi 

LiiVi IT : Aui. 1 ^1 1 Wai Lx.Diiinali -n’. 

(AK'V: William ('.ojp.p War KAaiiiinati.»n_', 

H-'\ f. Sii-'-fX. 

Tin LLV : ST\NfM:v L ■ l^TAi 1 WT'-'-LiI W.w I'xaiiiiiia- 
tioTi'i. y aiiHLrli-ini. 

Ciiriov. Kuv.'vim) Xoh’ ' 1 u Wu 'A\a';iinatji*n 
Ci:‘XX\L: HaK 'LP .|<iTr-V .special Wai Exam/. lEi'.x. 

CriAii. ; Hil ^Siu-tiii W.i* iA.aiainati *'1 . 

i)\iK: Fkldlrt' L'haki L'- ((‘.xr.rHui Wjji-ria] 

Kx-inuii Hi' aij. 

Daviii^'j-V : ('LUALLt, II Auil Liver2i''oi F''. ]!M!K '^pr-’iU 
War h'xt. nipti ' >11 . Hi-yiake. 

l)LMr>Ti-:n : Jurh Al-^iix !_Sj,i.M.ial Wm Kx iiiuuan''>n_-. 
J)oEL: Ai'aUP vr.\ i lli.M.v l M A < antalj [.'‘’pecial 

Wai I'xaiaiiiaLi'iii'. 

Ei.'>\\uutji : William i_^p'.-'ial War i'xani.k Livc-ip-'nl. 
IWri'.Litrr'N : ['::^pe'.ial '.\'ar lAariiUiati'.'ip. 

E''\N'> : Ei:i( Fm akt LS'j>*.a lal Wai F.xa ■!uaaii"ii k k'lauah- 
ton, ClM‘'.ljua*. 

Fuirn' : !. h'f.lni. t ^\',i Ex.Mi.in.ni-aj 

Wia'A'i ni 1 *-. 

FoRwti: : ALTVwnrR huidrv AA'ai Examina- 

tion], T.oirli 

FuMXrn : < viml Wttt.ta^^ '''pr-rial A\’ai F.xaimnatii'n]. 
J'piAxri'^ ’ Hur.N'Ai-i) Thomx's Final Fxiuiin iTi«»ii l T) •’ l»y. 
FkU( HIM'. : Fn'VK.v WpAial Wai r.xirniniti m , 

^iuDi uiiY : Fk'i DELI' '< W:Lr.r\M '^po.mI ^\Ai Exmin.] 
(h.-ldi-N'et : Wii LI \.M Arthl’K . Sj ^a! War ]AamF.\anl 
(ciifLuKV : WiLiJi-M -'uiix Special Wai K.\amipa- 

Uiiti], Li\a‘I'P'>'.1. 

H \.li : FiM.DLiin W.m, '<pe.i,tl Wai Kxanniiati-'p 1 
Hxll. <:i:i>m.L Lvx’i.lly L)l'?m;.'.\i> |^.Sj>»"(ial Wui K.x- 
.imiu i'L'u]. 

"^rvi^rivv- A^’ilma'm {zlnrv TSpec-iil \\\u Examination I. 
"^TvyiLi": I'r.WH ♦'ir.VMi’in- .SpixMl W u Kxaniin.iiion >. 

H. ^rri^ ■ Lr lit: Y'iI'noMvn ' 1011. War Ex- 

rnn)tir>n\ Xotniia! nm 

Hill : H'-Dri-pi-.y WvrKr.n [> 1012. s'nei lal Wa? Exi-iitj>- 
tii.nk 

Honvhid : l'H\R! >:■? Vin“'T'T [S]Kaial Wir 7-lxaniiniti<>nl. 
.loLi-M : !F)D!:Rr Favid [S]i'-'ei.il W\i Exannn Mion]. Poii- 
inaili'r. 

I. AXa ici'ii-'l’oVL : I-'hi-derkh ('KALLr" ' 10I2. Sp-nal 

\\ II E\i.'iujnion|, 

Law !’il : Wili i \m ( A;i vdl \ v [ Spi i i il \\’ar Examination I, 
Sydney. 

L xxv^ • lli>i:\<); liinBiiir [Sju-end \^■a• Kxa min 1 1 loii i. 
Thw^ov; Fj-ilil 11' oP iSpe. ii[ \l’.ir E\ inunation I, 

< IlC'-tc'I. 

Im.uM'-' : Hoiivn: MrL''n.\'r [si-ciil A\‘ai F\ iminaijoiij, 
oLimh ini. 

r.r WM-^ : AVi I T i ' M Jon X [s'. ] 01 !. Sp.-( id W.ii f’x- nijiM m ' 
I.oVLPW; AA'ilitnm r \ VI ( m I S iMM'i d W.ii- lx\ i min.» 1 1 - m i. 

11 iia 0\-. 

r.uw • Si'p-'^ov [Sjieeial A\'i! KxatHinatn Dye. XIkt- 

M'A'vr.T.rM: AlinoMr Sinai ml [ v. I'll'?. Speeid War 
FvennJi.'iD. EanlNl.’i’e. 

Waci' i nr \ N L . ( Datm; i. < ; i *110' )■-. I’.Se., Af l dSpr. lal War 
lx\ ' JniU.ltl'in 

Ar.\('Ki' To-.n : AVi!.ii\M [Special W'ae Ex., min uiop I 
M\nn: IxPMi >]' I’ow-VLKV ISpe-'Ml War Examination I. 

\[ M; i ! N P H i; : < H 'MsToi’n KR ,1 XM I- >. !' \ -.vrFTT Spe- ill AV n 
!x xanun.ition ' 'adi-!e. 

^IiTc nrr.L : w' M. 31 [S. 1012. Sp. nai \Vai Kxeinp- 

tioul. 

3rni'f:])M : TdoMnn T.M'-XDr.nr Pi' rru 1 EoMi Exainnii- 

t' >!.]• -L'OannevOnio. 

Xkwkp'K: I>.i:nrr.p'iv HrnrnT [Soci lal \\\\\ Ex-iinina- 

tion]. Sioidci] in'l. 


.\oiir:i R.N : (iRura.i: PriiTnAM Edward [sp-xiai War 
Exa minatinn]. 

PxTox : Am-niiiALD Ojlcuri'JT [s. 102u. Sjn ciil Wu 
FxfrinpTionJ, GLi'^low. 

Peari’E : n'=;vVATT) lU'MiN' [Spr-cial W’r Fx*minaHon]. 
Pf.teR'? : Thoxias J \yir.^ [.Sp»eeial 3Var Fxanun nn m], X .-w - 
Ca-rie-on-'lyne. 

idrr : JloHEiiT W'illiam [•special W'l Fxannnation]. 
llhiD : Hlri-ert fIE^'RY [SjiRtial W'lr F'xa mniatn n], 

A l•C'IfJeen. 

: \ViLi ia:*i AlkxvXder [Speiial \\ an Exiu.in.ii m], 
Jlo! : Edward Hi-xuy [Sperial Final Ex 

li.tii K<. w. 

Ill PMAN : 3 '’altp:r. LSp..,.ial Wai Exau.ia.itioiF. 

' }ii]»pen!p 111 . 

SiixTTo' : {.\w RENT 1 : Henry [i'ln.il Exauun 'U . 

SRRN' T : WAl. yLIDUvM [S. EEL S[C‘l.ti Wai EX'-tliP- 
tion], Banelacrh. JniMiu. 

STFPn.EN^ : Pni} i»vnTi<-.s Epn-iv [''pel lal War Ex.iuiua- 
rionA Penzance. 

SrFVi.N'-: J'Rrt'rFvicx »o]ry[S. 1012. Spe. m 1 Wai E\enj)>- 
Ti'm] 

Si xTFR : MicnAFL (-Ai.vEKT [Fpial Exa Miiia TP' n]. 
c nc'ter. 

Sv.'Nnr: ILyvm.-ncl, M.'k [spernl War Ex ininm 'X , 
Svdney. AiHcralia. 

Tiio.i.i'* Kd«v.\.sd Iuhv [S'. lOlo. Special War Ex'Mid'* 
tiouF L.irdjir. 

''•’IP i.iTF : IP'LKRT ^ LuRCr ISj; i ial War E.xaniinati 'D . 

S \v .lU'C 1 

Wvj'ox: n vRoLo [Sj.euil Wii Kximinaii n .. HtO.;.. 
V-ak-. 

WrM'ir; siT-rMiN' .’speiiil Wat Jix.uMna:'' ei . Eurfar. 
Si'i't! i'l.l. 

.nr: HkvR' I'nvsi I-i w.iv E'.’Miiir'r’ii . 

H il!. 

Uii'on; J''r!;rY Imperial CV.ir F\,i ■ ,i'i if r 'n\ 'r iirii;' ii. 

l..l!U . 

WiNnrn . l-!i' mru Hf.vrv, ^f.A. l S’. lOiii. Snr.i.il A 't' 
r\rJi!i.tion\ >kll I’ll. 

.\S irOX"RAT;V I'KT.I.i’W. 

Cr.n-ii-’Rn ANCi n.irvRRr.;. Thf l!n ht R.iv. T'li’ X .i;r. 
.’i'. I’.S.A. 

A^ TfiixciT! vnv As.son.vn: 

Cr.R-i'vri.r : Xiri’Fi. AnriMiii!!’ (Amir. r. A' T', 

[n.ii'N r.ir . t .Vii’ imr .'r.iiiiuiu lit', i'.il' -tn ■ 

Till' jii < lit i-tliiii;- ili.^t'il .Hill till' Mii'lini; U'l imn. ill'll .it 

]. Ill 

NOTICES. 

ArPIJ* ATIOXS FOR :\IE.MRERS 1 II 1 '. 

Krri'i i.'N. •i'^Tii ]''ri'.r.r iRV. liOl. 

Till' fiillowiiig appru'iitiims for election liave lin u le- 
ei'iieil. Xotiee of any olijeetioii or other roniimiiin.itioii 
re'pei timi the raiuluhiti"- luu.-t lie sent to the Seiii't.iii f' H' 
s-ubmiEieion to the Coiiueil prior to Momlax . .’i Nt Jatiiiarv; — 
AS KKLLUW. 

|)i;\i HTR'T ; .'oHN I'.MiM lit. viiKi! | 1 1 ''t'.'i ■. I'neir.'t': - 

(Mhie. Ini'iiii'i'U'. Diihliii : Keinit.iii ISi.i.!. I'' iiny- 

liiiiuk. nuMin. 

AS .'.SSOf'i ATKS (.-1:11, 

.-\i I 11 ".lurio r : '’H\iii.i> ItoNiiD ISpi'.iat A .11 I'x.i’oiu'- 
tii'iij. '■ H 1 « till iriii'.'.'' < '.u'llia.in Kuail. Hi iillinef "ii 
1; \ ; Mri: • Si \m.i:y ' Soei i.il W'.ir I'A.mmia’i. n ■. iiO l.'iei:- 
iler Su ei'p. ( 'liph.iiii ( iiiiniii'ii. W.ii. 
I;i-|;M’II.N-I’'KS.IA1IIX : Hm; vii: ISi'erial War l-.';a!uiii.i. 

ti"'i L tlS OM Hm hii'ati'n Su eet . W.I. 

-Hi'i.'iA- -lii'iN. l.ieut. -(’ill.. D.L.. !'.S.l>. ! " A"'"- 

'''pei 1 i! War Exi'iiijitiiiii NO A'nnel ai .Nfu-et. .Xeith. 

111 |i' ' 'll 
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jjJuL-? lUuDi-: : ^^'rA.NLr.v u-iiwiN [Sjeciai War KAainini- 
11)11., I.‘> ►'^ci 'Lir PiUKui, < liUiub. H 
pLAkL : •io'ix Kij\vaki> \\ .11 Pxdmiiiatiiiii^, 1:20 

\'*itii Ciicui.u iluad. i)udlin. 

H l FLi.l‘. ri ; H VLMLD xdi \\ dl K\ llllinatu*!' j, 7 J'll' ■! \ 

iload. W^>t Hiil, 

Blii-NErr . PhKu \ \'jviAN ^'^J‘LLldl War Ex iiiiiiiaii' -n . ib 

Re Jell Sc ( Jii'dvii'-, s. W. 1 ". 

I'l ; (,>Enf.L.h FlinI' L.S})eAlil Wdr F\ lliJilJll' p". 

'■1- (Jicdt (_>! Hi- in J St t ei-T, \\\< ’.1. 

Cui.Lixs: Hf-SHY Ririivno War Exaiiunatiu>n]. 

120 Bateman Stiret, ( ainJri.l'ae. 

<,oi'FDTiFY : Walter Xon'^f L>j>e«:ial W ar F^xaminati- mj. 

10 RalAi.<=‘ Avenue. PaiLni--n. L>ev«»n. 

RAYnERFiELD : jiFRNARi). -M.C. [.kpeuial Wdi Flxaiiiiua- 
tiun], ■■ Ka-iteore," J'* L'vnJhiii-st (.'arden?-. (.liiuih 
End, Finchley. X 8. 

l)AyGEP.riFLD : R-'-i r [^peui.ii Wai ExaminatienJ, We>i- 

cott, Battieutid R'‘dii, i;l. Aibiiis. 

IJaviD'^ox ; SxML'EL i^Spteidl WAr ExamiiidliGuJ, 8 Great 
ixin^f Stieetj Fldinbuiuh. 

JJavid>o.v : Wii.i.iAM Ai lxandur [Special Wai Eyamma- 
tiun], 31 HirtinuO* n Road. A.heukeii. 

Bixuy : i^ERCY SiD.NEY [S]*‘-.iaI Wai Examin iti. -n], 12S 
Aluernon R ^ad. Leiii'l'ani. S.E.R). 

Farv'^Haw: Haruld Hk [Special Wir Examinati* n], 
23 Mts?ie Stieet. ( 'hea'Ui . ( I.ef'ilire. 

Feltham : Staxlfy ('raiherx [Special War Examina- 
tion], 120 Eroadwatei Roid. I’luec Grove, Tcttenham. 
Gf.ary : Fraxk GeoR(.e [Special War FxaniinationJ. 29 
LyJIiuist Avenur-, '^treath.im Hill. S. W.2 
Gordon : Alexander ISp'Cial War Ex<iminaR<>n] 24 
-Mn2iemo55 Ruad. Bin k'-binn. Abc*uieen>hiiv. 
(Iremmant: Reginald Fkom v'> [<pefi.il War Fximina- 
tKJHj. -Meiro-'e. Hviii'-ey Bane. Hiji-.^ate. X.P. 

Holt : Feiix [,8pcM.iii W.-ti ExaimnationJ 14 C'c-.k Street, 
Jjiverp' ■! '1, 

Horth : Frldeuk k.Joh.n [Special War K \amiri.iti'>ti], 1‘J 
Albany Str‘*et. Hull. 

H'lWiRD: Stanley Bt-miiEY [Sr»et lal W u Fxamiiiati'ai 
2.3 <dathai ira* Sti- * t. Li\ ei 

Hi’f.irF^: Hlnjjy ( ri.L [S]».m il Wai F caminati'-n]. 4 
TriimpinL^t"!: Stieet. < •lUiFn'Iu'' 

J.Ai KSON : B.c^rr Hiri!'! i:y [Sp*'- i.il W..i KxaTiiinati- ti , 
EdLdf’ Wimbh iFm. 

Kayf. : Stewart [Spe nl War Kvaniinan-nij, It) Ru’-ian I 
Square. Kdinbnreh. 

Kearvf. ' J.F^LTF Hamil'^on ['^ivcial Wai Kx-aminaTi' tij, 
2 R-nhwell '^troe*-. H'-eHiitA !'*trk. \.W. 

KfHH ; KnEERT Sfr»NrV ^SjM-Mal w.>r Exilinnitl..n 

<..irtfton H'lU.'-. 2 < r.-Men Sqnai' . . 1. 

LlmI’.; .F'^lrh H\YI'N‘ I'^j>ccial Wm icxaiiiin.ai' n . 07 
Biietliain, V‘*ik. 

MacriieR'-' N : Donald [''pe'ial W ir F\ inmi.iti'mh 17 
Th'- H a V, t heiii>, Ri lit ' !\ii k R iaO. Fiin liU \ , X. 
Mailard: FkaniI" Ali \n ■'^peii.d Wai Fxamiiiation k 
! 1 Ri it h \\ eli St n (_ t . Reec n! ' I’a rk. X W. f . 

.M'.nn • '“^rEriiE.N [S})’_' lal Wif Ex uiun ii;'»ii i, l>bni«'U", 
Wi:jL ii. < 'unibcil md 

Xi'-’i i f N‘. \r.E : Fut DERi' K IG.vi I"" j Sp. ( j tl W.trlcx.aiii- 
Ji' tji a' 4 7 We-t Wai id" \\ mi t h ( 'i.m nn-n. S. W 

I’d Kroriii: A''T<'x CncaLE"' ISpem.d W.ii Exanuiritnm], 
P'S Fein-'idc I b ..(0. W ' iid"\c all ( '"mm'Mi, S. W 1 2. 
Rijd; Alex'aM'FI’ U'iLefcM Doc'.l i", J‘ A. { Sp.M 1 1 | W ir 
Fxam.'’. Onrtj-.'. Mv.dn.iv. (h-ri.trdA I’r..-,.,. 

Rr»HVRD’-'‘v Fla^k iSpciiai War F\a rniiialiim h Gate- 

1.1 rid" db \Mt th i’F G >.nib)i I li, m. 

H D K AT-o V : .r< >11 > j S]>e> .al W.ii Fxa ininati' .n], F nd-F-mh 
H' llSf . .32 J)e-la-R'4e Avetl’le. HiJl. 

R<>'"' LE'Lit Gwen {S|umi,' 1 Wai F-xaniinati'-ii 31 
,M' ir*-'; ■ >1! !‘l i' ‘ - B' Gi a ve Ib'ad, S, \\'. ! 

Sanih-'" -Fihn Kdw ard iSpnial Whir ExaiiiD. iti'-n h 
JO'S j;',d'' ! stif.-T. L>v»-rp »■.!. 


"^.Short : Krnlm’ William (iEniieE. Eieiit -hoi ] s l8!Di, 
spL. uil War E\ei!!]<ti<‘ii k I’oj.lar Lod.-.t . hei" lb-ad, 
Hdl. s i:.;:-:. 

SiLAER. Kd.aix Ri""E 11 ^Sp-.«ial Wai F\a!ninatn-n]. 31 
K'x.khfid A' en lie, Mm- u c li Hill. X It'. 

SmiI’II . JoXLl-H Si MMER"-.1LL. ^Sl-ViLll 7\kli KNamiUd- 
ti* 2 St iimpeili.-u e .V\ It lie. 1 idM * - * 'd, Shelileld. 
'rm.MA" : Hi LUDiT Ariiiii _''p*iial W.u Fxaminationl. 

d I X- a t li -b -hn Slu el . Ld eijie. ■!. 

Walri-l: Frldi ud k Ail'hil ['^pciicd Wii Fxaiiuiii- 
ii-'ii Bm ! nml am Stu et. .k-ieljihi. W ( ' 2. 
^Wr.h''rLR: FimMi" Ik-i'i.’ R'dD, Spiiiil War K\- 
eiiiptD'iyk 12 Ml aiT.'’' -nic I y lb ari. SIku r- -w . Shetti- Id. 
WinTLERN : Aii.erxox Mi art [Specid Wai Examnia- 
n.<n . " Kim Go. ft." Wok'.nLL Siiney. 

Wjlitby : GH'riE'' jSpenal Wkii Examination], dDa 
K iiiu' -- Ruail. ('hfUta. S.W . 

WinTE-( OOFER : RiTERT k'HARLF" [Spf-fia! War Ex uiu- 
nan-aik 22 Red. hri'- Stieet, Kail's ('unit, s, W.Id 
WlL'on : Harry Ernfst War Examination], 10 

Lordship J\uk, X It). 

Wood: William Walter [.Special Wai r.Naminaimn]. 

i.“4 F'oie"t Hdl Road. Ferc^t Hill. S.F..23. 
Woc*Diioy"E : R’max Wii liam [S, 1911. S])e, uil Wai E\- 
einption]. 3d i>nt:hTon '“'tieet. He( km- ml Aike. A ‘'ik". 
WoRNt M : (lE<*K..L L^KEV ,Spt<.idI Wai F.\amiu.iti -n 7 
Ori\ ■" Inn Place. "W-t 1. 

AS HOXORARY t'ORRESPOXDlXG MEMBER. 
Louvkt : At belt. President of theSociete de« .\ii hitectes 
Dij'lomes par le I o-viEcTnin'-nt, 39 Rne Je hlreii'-lie, 
IMn^ 

AS HOXOPARY ASSOCIATE. 

I’jy .Ml. : Wii.i.i\.': T . Editor i Tit i- Gatlienne 

street, '^ttand. 7V ( . 

• The ^ .ipphcant" marked • Jiavt- been the "ubject ui pj ccial considera- 
tion hy ihc Council and th' ii name's are pur forward as rp* cial riisis in 
aooord.dK < With re( <*niiiif-n‘IaTioii" XO". 2, J and 4. pa>."t'd at the Tonter- 
riic'^ With n r»re>f-nraru(-. oi Allied ^?ocietle5 on the 1‘Jth Jaininr.v 1920 and 
unanini.. U'1% af-prevd \<) the Council on tlic 2iid it.]- 192".- J- Ukxal 
21't I • t.o.ar.' l‘»2'i j.p i7"-7li. 


General Meeting, 17th January, 1921. 

THE SIXTH GEXERAT. MEETIXG lORDlXARY; of 
the Se'"io!i ]920-192i will be held MGXDAYk 17th 
JAXL'AK Y. 1921, ut S p.ni.. for the follow in, y [mi : — ■ 

'L'o read rlie MiiiutC" ot the Meeting held 3id Jaiiimiv, 
1921 : foriiiallv to admit moml-er" attending for the timt 
time "ince their election. 

l'o read the following IkMier 

■1'HK HES'I'ORA'IIOX nF PRAKXKsTK.” 

By H. (’h\t. I'ON F3rai>'"Haw \A.]. HoiDf Sclmhir. 

To read the ( Vmncil ^ D KFJ) ( )F AA\'AH1) ( )F PR IZES 
AND STf’DEXTSHIPS. I920-21. 


W. ANT He m <1 Muiiiuii'.il Ollu - .m -\i - hit i-i r m,i 1 --r ( nil Lnem- f nna 

lir.iiiedit'in.in ♦•xjuth iin'-.i hi tin e-Ti- lal -i- -i ta m ini-r- ll.ui- - -u- >1 nu oir* - 
ami w(Th kiiuv\ U <l_'f ot -urv (•\ ne .i:-.] 1. ".lioul-l i-. nn-h'r forty 
anil c.Tp.tl-h oi r.ikaiir uiiOn uharu* ot oMi. wit 1. 'ina!! "Talf oi a-'i-faiits 
aiul cl« rk" oi works un-lt i liitii. "i.il.iry with l.oi'ii--- iP-out cA.U [k r 
.iiHintn I’un-ion at lY' on flu old rr..a-(ii\ a!- l'.o\ "12". 

Sp.-ed.arv K TP \ . o ( oiiibnr '"fr-.f, \\ 

A It. I P A . ' lO) df -ijiiiU to Iiio\ -out h ’A l'li> • I o oiir..iii ['.u III 

■"oiith oi Lnud.ui-i town Xottn - 1 a j-ital a \ .oLd-l- I u - ih\ \ . at - -'xp-'n- lice 
U''nfr.i{ pniutiup. ^"puoiaiiv doin- -.ric --•lioo! h<i"|-iral and a'-\!iiin work. 

and .piantiti.*' (I.on-ion rnctlio-i' i:Hpj\ il-ax .dJl, . o-farv 
K f. E A . '♦ Coiidmr >1 red \A 

PkoH'""Ion-ai .A""l"r a\CE of all kind" r- nd-Tcd Ow n r-ilu - \ddi . 

<’ \"}i'Worth. Idoiuf P.uiidittL'" i;i< liiiaiiii] "tirrcc . 

l’Ai*TNKi: w.vsTii' — 1 Kl E A iij.lii.ij. of lioit'CiL' "I ii‘ th- II! Oxfur-b 
"hin k" ^ikun-l partial piip.iit-i to Iim- in rli-. ...initi\ A.ldn 
Eox 1121. Sf'cntaiy li T It A . o ( ondnit Ntr-ft, W 

A.R I.B. \. (Ori'SO'l O-fl.l y[t'.lalli"t ), P A 1 i Eiiii-iinu Fri/oniaii' 
.«nd Mhc jin-1 Eioidc M- d.d et in i i ni"' ruction i-'cparc-lto nit. i mto 
workni' parmf-rdiip with otln r arthiti'it" I ■ ndon ..r l'r-i\inic' 
Add’* "" Eo\ 7 ] 2 I ■ .'►^tai \ it 1 fL \ 'C i raidnit " uut. \V. 




Fig. 1 —View of P^lesteisa, 


PEAEXESTE; A STUDY FOE ITS EESTOEATIOX.* 

By H. Chalton Bradshaw [0.], Croce di Cwipm/, Borne Scholar in Architecture. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th January, 1921. 

T he town of Praenestef (modem Palestrina) lies about -23 miles east of Borne on the slope of 
Monte Glicestro, a spur of the Apennines, where the limestone of the mountains runs down 
into the volcanic plain. The town faces nearly due south towards the Alban Hills, and is in a 
position of great natural strength, which was made still stronger by artificial means. Straboj mentions 
it with Tibur as a stronghold, and adds that as such it was the more redoubtable of the two. Its climate 
is healthy and cool, compared with that of the plain, and in Imperial times it was a favourite resort 
of those who wished to escape from the heat of the Boman summer. 

The origin of Praeneste is quite unknown. Various contradictory legends are given of its founda- 
tion. It was attributed by VirgilJ to Caecubus, son of Vulcan, probably following the popular tradition, 
but by others to Telegonus,!, son of Odysseus, or to Praenestos,^ his grandson. These last traditions 
give some colour to the statement made by Strabo in the passage referred to above, that both Tibur 
and Praeneste were believed to be Greek in origin, Praeneste being originally called Polystephanos** 
(the Many-crowned). 

The earliest settlement was probably on the acropolis (now Castel S. Pietro), which at an earlv 
date was connected by long walls of Cyclopean masonry with the town which grew up round the 
sanctuary of Portune on the lower slope of the mountain. The natural strength of Praeneste and its 


* In jireparino: the ari.ha?olo 2 ical part of Thi'=? paper I have 
to thank my who, a^ the holder of a Travellinf? Stu* 
dentship from Newnhara College, Cambridge, has eollabo- 
rated with me throughout , and also Or. Thomas Ashby, 
who used his expert knowledge of topography and biblio- 
graphy unsparingly on my behalf. 

f i'\)r further details witli regard to the liistory of Prae- 
neste, see K. IVniKiue, Fi'itk i\irt I. iHistoire 

de la ville de Preiieste). R. Van Dtmaii Magothu. Topo- 
graphy and Municiptil hi-'<tory of Rart li. {Muni- 

cipui Historv) ; also the ju’efaee to the Inseiiptions from 
Praeneste, C.l.L. xiv. p. 28S. 

} Stral 50, V. o, 11 : IIpati'r(jr6s o' eifrlv uirov'^ to rrjs 'Ti'X'^5 
iepoi' eiTLcniy.ov \prj(JTripio.{ov aa^orepaL 5* at 7r6\et5 aerat tt; aiVp 
Trpo<JLhpv}j.€vaL Ti’yxdvoi'CLi' opeLvrj. diexovcn 5' dW^Xa.’i' 6 V 01 ' 
aradiovseKarop ^Trjsd^ Ploutjs IIpatr 6 (rr 6 s,uer Kai 5LTr\d(riov. TifSovpa 
0 eXarror. (pacrl d' KWi^viSas da(pOT€pa.s' llpaLvarTov 'yopj' 
]IoXi'(rre(/)aror KaXticrdaL TrpoTepov. ipvpv'q fxlv ovv eKarepa iroXv 
5 epcyvorepa Il^atrecrros’ d.Kpap 'yap (X^*- ^^5 yer TroXetos vTr€p0(p 
opos yfrjXov. diriiidd' 8' aTTO ai'cxrVt 5if€V"ypkov. 

virepalpop Kal dcat crraotot? roerop irpjs op0iav dvdSaoiv • Trpos de 
Tri €pvy.voT7]TL Kal Ottttpi'it KpvTTTais diaTerp-graL irauraxo^ev P^XP*- 

Third Series Vol. XXVIII. No. 6 -2-2 January 1921. 


T>>;v Trednap rats yep cSpeias 5' e^odwv \a0pai(X)p. <l'p ep 

yia yidpios TToXiopKOvyepos aTredave. 

At Pracne.ste i', the notable shnne of I'oitiiije vvjtli its 
oraele. Both I'f thtse to>.vus (sr. Praeneste i<nd rilair) are 
siturted on the same range of mountains and are 100 stadcs 
distant from one another. Praeneste is twice far from 
Rome, Tiluir R-ss. it is said that both are of (4reek origin, 
ami that IVaeneste was fuimeiiy called Polystejilianos fthe 
Many-crowued). Both are strong places but Ihaicneste is 
far the stronger. Tor as citadel aljove the kity it has a l<^f*^v 
mountain divided from the lidge by a n.irto'w nei k. above 
whit'h it towers fiu' two stade-'' in direct ascent. Besides; 
hoiii'r naturally stnuig the site is pierced in all directions 
right down to the plain by seerct tunnels, some toi the sake 
of water an-l some t«» serve as hidden exits. In one of these, 
while he was besieged there. Marius diei.” 

S Virgil, ,-ltaud vii. 077-079. 
i Plutarch. PuralUI, II. 

* Nt°ph. Byz. s.c. llpaipearos. 

This name seems juirticularly suitable when we con- 
si-der the wails which snrioiind tiie city and support the 
terrices nsina one above the other on which it is built. Cf. 
Xissen, Landtskandf , ii. p. O20. 


I 
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position eomiiiaiidiiig doth the ivay into the laud of the Aeijui up the Vidley of the Liri.- and al.'O the 
par-s of Altjidus. the pniici})al route' between Northeni and ISoutheni Italy, together with the fame of 
its oracle, combined to make it one of tlie inO't iinjiortant towni of Central Italy. 

Finds of ii orv and bronze* in the necropioli' prove that a^ early a-' the eighth or Seventh Cimturies 
B.L. it had dealing' not only with Etruria but with Phoenicia and the Ihi't. while the later '' cistae 
Praene'tinae. " or inci'Cil bronze ca'ket', and narroi'' testify to it' continued pi'U'[>erii v in the third 
and second ceiiturie' b.c. 

In the earliest historical times Praeiie'te wai' jirobably a niember of tin- Latin Le.igiie wlio't- head 
wa' Alba Longa. At any rate Livyt telL us tlrat in P.L< b.c. it n ithdrew fn an the 1 .eagtm and torined 
ail alliance with Pvome. Thi' early friend'bip did not, however, prevent Pi'eeiie'te trom !» i-oiiiing one 
of Eoiue"' greatc't advei-'ano' ditring tie- year' of her 'truggle tor the heaiLhip ot Latiuiu. which wai' 
finally achieved in the Latin W ar. ddO-dds b.c. Even alter the triumph of Pojiiie. Praeue-te. though 
depiived of part of her teiritorv. was not ali'Orbed in Pome, but remained iiu allied city. I lui'ing tie- 
■^econd Punic W tir in 210 b.i .t PraeUc'te 'bowed it' loyalty by the teat' of the heroic band of it' 
citizeii' cvho. under dl. Aniciii'. after the defeat at C'amiae. defended C'a'iliniim agaimt Hannibal. 
These men refu'ed tiie Poinan citizenship offered by the Senate in recognition ot their ih-ed. and 
Praeneste remained a .i-eparate comniiuiity until the Social War. b.c. 90 . when, evith oth.-r towii' which 
had not rebelled or which had laid di.iwn their arms at once, it received the lull tranchi'e and became 
a Pioiiian Tluiiicipium. j 

Huring the Civil War. b.c. ^'2. the yonnger Mariii' took refuge at Praeiie-te after tlie battle of 
Scicri])OrtU'. and Sulla blockaded the town. On it' 'iirreiider Mariu' committed suicide and Praeiie'te 
was i>mii'hed by the 'laughter of it' male inhalataiil'. the lo" of its ],riv]legr' a' .i Himicipiniu. and 
the settlement of -a military colony on }iart ot its territory. >o(3ii after thi' Milla. who calleil hiui-elt the 
favourite ot Fortune, largch remodelled the city, placing the t(U'um at the toi.it of tlie hill in the jilaiii 
and rebuilding the Temple oi I'l.u’tniie on a large .'C.de. 'i:> that it occupied much ot tlie 'ite ul the 
f-arlier town. 

From this time I’raeiie'te 'ei nn to have chaiig'-d it- character. It' tine 'Ceiierv and healthy 
climate made it jiopnlar with wi-.dfhy Pomari~. \'ill.i' weri- built on tlie }ilaiii belew ami (.in the iieigh- 
l.)(,itiriijg hill', and Horace*' rank' it willi Tihiir <;iid Paiae a he.dtii re'ort. Augii'tii'’^* 'tata-d there, 
and it wa' in gratitude l(.ir recoverv trom <111 il!iie" in a villa tie.ir th.it J ihenU'ft ri-'tia-' -1 to tla- town 
tlie position of Mnincijiiiim. It was patroni'i-il hv othi-r ■ mpi-iors. including Haibian. who pnib.iMv 
built the hn'ge cilia e.ui the 'ite of the modern ( aiupo Saiitoi in which the taiiioii' .VntinuU' IJra'clii 
w as found. ii and kTafcii' .Cnri-liii'. Pliny rlie Yonngi-r.ti$ aid Syinm.iclm'. w ere aiming tlm jirix ate 
pei'.'On' who pO''e"t.‘il cilhi' m-ar L’rai m 'ti . 

IT'oiii the earlie'i tiiii''' tlie fame of Pvaeuc'li- WH' bound up with that of tic- 'anctuai v and oracle 
of thf' Lodde'S pnrtniie. who wc' la-re woi-'liipped a' Priuugeiiia or " L ir-t -bui-u " mf .lupiti-i'i. The 
oi’iicle di-livered It' re'[)on.'i ' bv im-aii' ot " lot' " or -lip' of wood with Ftfet-' c.irvi-il upon tla-in. 
J la-'C Were 'Uppijsed to liavi' lea]it from tlii- roc); wlieu it w.i' clett by a (-ert.iiii -\uua-i'iiis Suffu'tiu'. 
a ccoi'diiig tot icero.*^* w ho givc-s t h-- li ■gem I of tlu-ir oiigin ami aLo the mo'i ini 001 ta lit re ten -nee to the 
siivine found in any ancient writer. 

It i' uncertain hoev soon tin- oracle hecaiiu- faiiioU' oiit'iile l.atium. 1ml tla- fact that during the 

‘>f tln‘ Ai'- 111 till- Mu-'fi.in, 

Ki iinu. Hu] ^ 11- I'p. ■> 1 . aii'I .tl~n r I M-nsru' ru < 'la ti", 

3/f A nn , iC'i i> . I rur/- ,vy i » finnt , m. 

f Li vv. !i. i !». 
j: Livv. win. 17. 
i I’v till- Ia-l:' " '/uli.i and Piaiua 

Plin\ , }1 .y •)<>, t'ltnhi Hi's ti j'' by la's iii'Ttion c)f the 

■ hth' fst imt'iii " V. iHi w iiH-di Siill.i id« » ivd tht pavement of 

tin' ■ di lubiiuii " ot r -rtuiH- at J^raenp^tp. 


• Umi.h c, 0-f< s, 111 
• SlH t ojllU''. . 1 f 7 . i 'l. 

A uhi'. 1 \ \ 1. ! .5. 

Xj Hi Hal:*, i. p, l''l. Tin- tiriilf '■Tthius npucr t*;p 

\j|| 1 to Imtu hot-ii hiiiir in thi' o ngn uf H,'dri.m 

c ' Pluiy, A ji/ V. (» 

Syinni •( hu^. i, in 

('iffTo, Ih !)iri until, m , n. -11 ; sec Ij-'l-iw, p. 1,'P2 
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First Panic War the Consul Lutatius Cerco* wislierl to consult the lots but mas not allowed by the 
Senate on the ground that a Eoiuaii should consult none hut national oracles, goes to show that by the 
third century n.c. its impor- 
tance M'us considerable. In 
168 B.r, Livy tells us that King 
Prusiasot Bit hynia made (jftVr- 
ings to the (hjddr^s Fortune 
of Pra.en(‘ste.t Ciceit,. in tlie 
chapter in w hich occur-, the de- 
.'Cription of the shrine. Npcak-. 
of the vi'it paid hy the fanion-. 

(Ireek philo-oplii-r Carneadc'. 
w'hois report ed to hac’e 'aid that 
Fortune at Praene'lew as more 
fortunate than anywliereelsr.j; 

The 'hriue of the Godile" 
seems tc) have 'Utt'ered severely 
when Praeiiestv' was caiitured 



2 . — C \*>ri L ^ Pu.ru » 



hy 8nllu. But Sulla paid special rever- 
ence to the (ioddess Furttme. whom he 
helda.s his patroness. and under him the 
shrine was rebuilt with great magnih- 
cence on a much larger scale. This 
ivstorationnm.st have madeit thekirgest 
sanctuary of the kind i)i Italy and a 
eoii'picuun.s landmark. 

Cicero^ 'ttys th.it in hi^ day the 
consultation of tlie lots laid partially 
fallen into di'ust'.aud that only the vul- 
gar and ignorant now b.elieVed in them. 
Tiberii!' tried to aholi'h their Use. and 
on.h’redthe box in which tlu-y were kept 
to he traii'peirted to Pvoiue. The story 
goc' I hat wlieii the hox was opened in 
lioine the lot- had disap\ieai'ed. but 
that they ap[ieared onct- murewhen the 
box w as re'tored to it' place. Tn ritied 
by this jiorteiit. Tiberius de'isted from 
bi' iiiteiitiuu and left the oracle alone. 
At any rate the cult of Foitniie .iiul 
her oracle continued under the Empire. 
Domitian'i put himself under the pro- 
tection of the Codde" every year, and 
the oracle foretold hi' a"a"ination in 
!U) A.D. Alexander Se vents'^* aUo con- 


* 3laxuiuu. i. :>. 2 . 

f Lir//, .\1\ . 1- 1, 

I ■■ Viixttuuu Pr.U’no'itc* 

Foit'in ‘ ni/’ 


^ J.oi\ cit, 

Su« toiiiu>. ()3. 

* Siiottinui.'', Jh/tniti(in. I."?. 

Tiiiuori'iiu^, In AUx. .s’ml -t. 
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suited the lots, ’R’hich are said to have promised him the Empire if he could C'Cape the j)lot' of Elaga- 
halus, replying in the vords of Virgil, " si qua fata a<pera rumpas, tu Mareellu'- eri'.” 

Christianity found a powerful opponent in the (roddess Fortuna Priinigenia, thduuh the existence 
of Christians at Praeneste in the third and fourth centuries A.r>. is proved hy the martynhjui in 274 a.d. 
of St. Agapitos, and by the record of a bishoji of Praeiieste as early a^ old a.i>.* CuU'-tantine. on hi-i 
acceptance of Chi-i>tianity, ordered the closing of the oracle and "hriue. in cnnmu_>u with all other pagai; 
buildings ; but on the accession of the Enqieror -Tuliau it was again reopiued. anil fragment-' of an 
inscription in hie honour have been found. The oracle was tinally clo'ed by the Emperor TTieodo'ius, 
who in 392 a.d. put an end to pagan cxdt.s. After thi' time Christianity conquered, and Praeiieste 
became one of the 'uffingan bi-'ho[irie'' of the Konian St-e. The relics of the martyred saint. Aga]iitU'. 
Were removed from the basilica outside the town, where they had been buried, anil jilaced in one of the 
most important buildings of pagan Praeneste. which became the Cathedral dedicated in hi' honour. 
The great teiiqde built by Sulla in the upper part of the town became the seat of luediieval barons, and 
the name of the town itself gradually changed from Praeneste — Civitas Praenc'tina to Pene'trina. 
Pelestrina. and tinally Pale'trina. 

The earliest notice that we have concerning rnediieval Palestrina is the deed of gift by which 
Pope John XIII. ceded the territory of Palestrina to hi' 'i'ter Stefania in 970 a.d. Her family remained 
in possession till li>43 a.d.. when hy the marriage of the last of the line. Emilia, to Stefano de Columna. 
Palestrina passed into the hand' of the Colonna family. (In the death of Emilia . the Pope, (-iregorv VIE, 
laid claim to the estate on the ground that as she was the last of the line, the property 'hould now 
revert to the Holy See. This claim was resisted hy her son Petrus de Columna. and in 1117 a.d. Pope 
Paschal II, took it from him hy force. After PaschaT' death, however. Petrus recovered Pale'trina 
and the Colonnas continued in undisturbed pos'ession for nearly two liundred years. 

Li 1297 -S..D. the Colonnas revolted from Pu]ie Boniface VIII., and the m-xt year the city was taken 
and razed to the ground. But under Clement V. the Colonnas were allowed to regain possession and 
rebuild their city. 

In 1437 .\.D. the Colonnas again rebelled, this time against Pope Eitgenius IV.. who followed the 
example of his predecessor Boniface, and ordered the unh<ippy city again to he levelleil uith the 
ground. This was carried out hy Papal troops under Cardinal Vitelleschi. 

Soon after thi' the Colonnas unce more reconciled theiiiselvc' to the Church, and Pojxe Xicholas V. 
(1447-145") A.i).) gave permi"ion to rebuild the city, Thi' was done by Stefano Colonna. who also 
restored the fortrc's on the site of the ancient acro})oUs (Fig. 2j. His son Francesco re'tored the p.dace. 

From thi' time the city took on its modern aspect. The Colonnas remained its feudal lords, though 
with limited rights, until Itidit a.d., when it passed by })urchase to the Barixeriiii family, who still keep 
the title of Princes of Palestrina. The last event of hi'torical iinjtortance which may he said to concern 
the town is the defeat in the plain below of the Bourbon troops from Naples by (4aril)aldi and his 
soldiers in lb4().t 

The modern town is a dirty, picturesque place with winding streets that break at intervals into 
flights of steps (big. 3). Built into the walls of tlie many medieval houses that rmnain can he seen 
pieces of cornices, frieze^-, and architraves, while i^rokeii column drums and other fnigmeiits ari' to be 
found in must of the gardens. 

II. 

The literary notices of the Tem[)le of Fortune at Praeneste and its oracle are very scanty. The 
passage in Cicero. !)<• ])irtnatione. ii. 41, i referred to above, is the most important. This passage, 

* I'mr further iiif< 'rniation aln-ut Chn.-'tian fu'tliura Praeuicstniiuuru uionmneiita dec larant h'inestum 

Maiut-chi, Guiilii, ]>}* 1\.> e-t iiobilvin, ( rcbiisi a 1 vxtrvuimu vtuuu 

f ( b ]M. Trvvelyari, Gurihalfli a DfJttiCf of the Roman R> - niimiuiltus cu lu lubeuetur c-ntm in locn MlReni ciiude-reu per- 
])"hlic. ])p. 13S tf. t<‘rrituni visis irrielcnUbu^ ''Uis, <-ivibu> id aLU're* uoejn.sM* ; 

J (’ifYrn, De ii. 4 U Sn-SO : Xunicnutii Suf- itafjue perfracto .sa\o sortw in ruh-nu in^cuIt)ta< 
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besides ‘.dviiig tlie origin of the lots, tells us more than any other authority about the original shrine. 
From it we learn that the <pot where the lots leapt out of the rock was in Cicero's time in a sacred 
enclosure and that near it was the shrine of Jupiter Puer,* who was represented as a suckling child 
with Juno in the lap of Fortune and was worshipped by matrons. Cicero continues that the Temple 
of Fortmie stood on the spot where honey had fl(3Wed out of an olive tree, from the wood of which was 
made the chest which contained the sacred lots. 


JYith regard to the Temple we learn from Pliny that it contained a heavily gilded statue of 
Fortune. t In another placet Pliny, in talking about various kinds of paving, mentions that called 
“ lithostrotoii.” and say^ that the pavement of thi- kind given by Sulla to the Temple of Fortune at 
Praeiieste remained in hi? day. Tliis gift of Sulla has by many been tho ught to be the mosaics with 
marine and Egyptian subjects, the former of which is still in situ, while the latter, the famous Nile 
mosaic, wa' removed and restored and is now in the Palazzo Barberini at the top of the town. 

Livy tells us that in coinmemoration of the exploit of Yl. Anicius at Casilimmi, his statue was set 
up in the Forum at Praeiieste with an iuscription, a copy of which was attached to three statues in the 
TeinjJe of Portuue.^ yy 

From an iuscription of the age of the Antouiues recording a gift of statues we learn of the exi'teiice 
of a building called the " Junonarium " and aho that the Temple of Fortune had a ” pronaos." 

Beyond references to sacred huildiugs and dedications, there is a passage in YTtrro'’ from which we 
know that Praeneste possessed a very ancient " solarium," or solar clock, with an inscription. Traces 
of this clock, showing it to have been of peculiar design, were found in l!3tj2 by Professor YlaruccTii** 
on tlie southern face of the building wliich is now the main part of the Cathedral of S. Agapito. 

An old ■■ aerariuiii " is under the building now the seminary. Its name is fixed by an inscription 
of pre-Sullaii date. jf The " Fasti Praenestini." the celebrated calendar of Yerrius Flaceus, were set 
up either in the upper or lower part of the Forum ( there is a variety of reafling in the passage in 
Suetoniusj.iJ Ylarble 'labs of thi' calendar were U'edU' building material in the old basilica of t?.Agapito 


|.n'Oaium htterarum hodic I'h-us 

ivlikiioai- JoTis 1^111 lactens cum dumme For- 

tuna? iti .Liifiiiio sedcii" mammani ca->tiNSime coh- 

till* a Kodenuj^ne tenipor** in eo loco iibi rortumie 

nunc etst audes inel olea Huxisse dicunt. harii>pioes(|uo 
dixisoe sujiiina nobihtate illa^ futuras, eorum<pie 

iu&su ex ilia olcx arcam f\c^am eoque Cxn\di^-as 
qiiae lioilie Fortnnae nii-mtu toiluntur. (,>uid i, oritur in Ins 
potest e-se certi <[uae Kortinnu* nn'Tntu piieri manii inis- 
centur ntque diicuntar ? . . . l^uis I'obiir illud cecidit, d.i- 
lavit. inscripsit ? 

' i'loin the recoinU of Praeneste we learn that Xuiueruis 
Surt\].>'tiuj?, a man of rank and eon>ideiMtion. was orilered 
-IfV f!e(|uent dieani?', which at the la'-t h*‘< ame thr'naleninir, 
to I'lCcik open the that rock at a certain b])ot. Ternticd Ijv 
hi> vi.'^ioii'-. lie iaman to tlo thi.s, though li'' fellow-citizuii'. 
laumied at him, and w Keii the rock w i" sh-ittered lots leapt 
out carved in oak with the marks of aiu-ient letters, d'his 
IS the ])lace whieh is now relmnni'ilc euelo.-e'l near the 
shiine of -luiuter Puer, who as a suckliim child sits YMtli 
•I'lno in tiie lap of poitune seekinir her })PMst. and is wor- 
sliit,p'*d hv niotliers with the ]nire''t rites. Tlu‘V say that 
at the same time lionev lh)\ved from a*', olive ton* at Mie 
>]*ot Avlieie now th‘' Temple of V'oitune, and that the 
haiuspiees deelaieil tliat tlie hits \.ould be held in the 
greatest lioiiour. and that at tlnnr command a chest was 
made of the olivt‘ tree in which the lots were placed and 
fiom whieh they are now taken when Fortune liids. \^’hat 
eel taint V ean tliero h-e in tlmse lots whieh arc shufHed aud 
drawn by the liand of a <dulcl ? . . . Who cut down that 
oak and worked it and carve<l letters upon it 

* The best explanati<m of this cult seems to lie in the fact 
that Fortune as Primiircnia was also called “ Jovis Puer ’ 
(iT., fiUa). This is shown by inscriptions. This was pro- 
bably later misunderstood and referred to Jupiter himself. 


and >o ,u\ve rise to the cult <if Jupiter as a babe. Cf. Wis- 

vosva, Rdiyio)i amf Knltus ihr Pionnij pp. 2dt> ft. 

f Pliny, H.X. xxiii. Ol. Ko i'. diseiitsing liie luethocl of 
gihlini by means of thin gold plates '* bracteie “ .uni cou- 
tinui^s ■* c rassi^i'imae ex ns Pi-aene^tinae vooantur eiiani 
nunc letincnte noiueii Fortunae inaurato ibi siinuhiero.’* 

J ITiny, H.X. xxxvi. tU : ** Lithv'str'Ua coeptavore iam 
.>ub ?<ulla [>'irvulis eerte orustis. Ex.stat hodic quod m For- 
tunae delul.ro Cf. Marucebi, Atti Po)(t. Acc. 1910, 

pp. 14b If. 

1 ivv, xxiii. 19, IS: ” Statna eius indicio fuit Praeneste 
in toro lorieata, a'uicta toiia. velato eanito. cum 

titiilo lamnae aencae insenpto, 11. Anicium ]no militibus 
([in ra-'ilim in }>rae.<'idio erant votiim solvi.>^c. idem tiTulus 
tribus signis in <iede Fortunae positis fuit subiiH'tus." 

C.l.L. xiv, 2SH7 : " L. Saric-k-iiU'^ N^aevii"' Fa^-tus con- 
Milans ut Tnviam in IiinoTiariiim, ut in pionao aedis sta- 
tuani Ant'unni lueusti. A])ollini-5, iMtyche-^, Spei. ita et 
hino Minervam Fortunae Priniiiiemac doimm dudu cum 
ara." 

• I'ariT', i>f- L'vttjua Lafi/m, vi. 4 : ” ^Ieri«iics ab eo quod 
medius dus. 1) aiitiqui ni Iioe lo^'o non R dixeiunt ut Frae- 
ne-.te ineisum in sohirio vidi.*' 

Manvehi, Afinnli liAV Isb 1^84, pp. 2Sdft'. Pf. also 
f’Hii/a. ]>. Ih"), Fiij. 9, ail'd -4/p Jt/kr Pt>nt. .Ire. 1918. pp. 220, 
if., for hi> latest ideas on the subject. He uses this clock 
toumthcr with a passage from Ovid {fddi, vi. 59) to en- 
deavour to identity the building with the Junonarium nien- 
tioiuai ill the inscription 'j^iveii above {C.l.L. xiv. 2St5T). 

ft C.l.L. xiv. 2975 : " M. Anicius L. f. Raa'^o, M. Mer- 
Mcius C. f. aedihs acraiium f iciendum dedernnt."’ 

{J Suetonius. J)e Cunini'ntich^, 17 : Staiuam habet (sr. 
Veirius Flaceus) Praeneste in iiifenore {v.L supenore) fori 
])arte contra heuiieyclium in quo fa^tt>s a se ordinates et 
marmoreo paiiete incisos publicarat.’’ 
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oiit-iile the town. hut one fiMuinent wa-- di^coveivd 
near S. M.ii'ia dell' A([aila on the 'ite of the I'oruiii 
of the ItoiiKiii Colony. 

'J’here i-. one important ri fereim in uiedian al 
time' to tie- temple in the uppei- part ol the town. 
It i' iriveii ii: I’t'trini'' 4/(7//ie a- i’re/ir,sC/ie. and i' 
iiumliertd Moiiumeiitum XXX II.’" It i' from a 
petition i)f the Colonna family tor the ii''titution 
ot their riylit.' after the tle'trnetion of the city in 
I’iBT. and yive' the only de'eription of the upper 
Temple extant, 'howiny that it hail fhyht' of 
m.irlile >tep> leadimr up to <i hemieyele ahove 
whic-h \\a' a round tem[ile L-rownim,' the ^\hole 
de'iyn. 

III. — r.IBLIOMnvI'IIV. 

1. (tIXT.IANO da >AN(.AI,r.O I 144a '- ] .'ilti). 
Drawiny ed ap'iihil huildiny. Cud. Vat. JJarh. 
Lat. 4414. fol. 48a. 

•2. Piiiito Lx'.a.mio. Han and ]ier'iiecti\ e of 
I'e-toivd 'arictuary. The oriyinal' ari' in Turin 
lArehnio del Statoi.U' there i' a fujiy i.if both in 
(.'i.)d. nttuhoni. l.at, 8878 f. 71.72. There are aho 
fopii ' in Cud. Vat. Lat. 848'.<. lol. all. .'>1. and of 
tin.’ plan in the Vienn.i Hothihliothek. Sammluny 
Arohii ektoiii'cher Hand/eic-hniiuyen X. 272 il'iy. 
4). ' They are attributed by Ifyyer to (ilHoX, tMO 

IIaxnax.dx anil reprodueed li\- liim.i 

i’ortioij' ul the alio\e ,ind the Saiiyallo draw- 
iny are reproduced by Caiima and llelbruclc. 


LN'ti i;ii. M < ■' P' • "• . x.wii. }>. : ... itf'iii 

ilii lint in < 'n It lie i 'I'n- i-'t-ilii' i '•lu.pm-siHi tmt 

cxtui rniiii't ' t I 111 " • ‘ lint m it-* <1 ,mti- 

‘-t viiin Tu'Mii'm III. lull" i t -‘•'J' nu i. m h' n- 

nrcrii Pji-.it'* Vii'jiiu-' >n *J( tt'Mii "i. t. oiht'' iti-. }»» i .JuUuin 
P'aoaictn Iinpui iti n in. < iijU' IN no^tnn. Inic <nitj- 

quitu-i ft fiun st.iIi- di* inarmnH' ampli', et 

larLH-'. ]'i‘r ijiM'- m i q'ni.ui.l" jm.i, i.it m iNilai nun 

c-t Tf'iiiyilii ni yir fd]f t i. q if i) m-luiii .’]• <■ r int idti.i nt ii in 
numu'i) INi]A''inni anTutn udidf.itiun -ttl nnuluni 

linin'- ( jiTtqit* r {iniii.iin hrii lain n'-ninti'. '-in, vt 1 » inpluin 
T-’aLifi" inliurin-' (ipt-if '''i?-i}'tin>''i--nii‘' • lifit.ituin ad 
mi'diini S tl. lt"tu:id- du ri*'f f.iin niiini.i {mi ijisimi 
!5uiiif<i< in III ft fjC'. t VI 1 It) t'liidr in f\p‘-''iti fiifiniT ri»t.i!i 
f \t‘ rniini'i ft niuif. <r tun* offTiidii- .ilii'- I’ila^ni--. »*T fdi- 
lii It's I t Dmiiiiln'- I lU" dfiii < ivjt-Ui'-. ft I inn inuri'- antin'U'-- 
.•'iiiii ' < 'pf I f .''.iri 'f f III* M fau ti-s rlr 1 ’ nidi 1)11'' (jiiadri'- » T irn tr- 
ni-', (jUf '" 1,1 d,ujui»ia tun niatriia. ft inf \l iii.a* ilia ''iint, 
([Udd inidt.i ft iiiiLUia Imit..* nmi ' ii ttn <-u nt ,id rff«M tiDPoni 
ip'Oiiini, iiff aiiqiii lati- n>‘ ’.f| ''iiinin.i pfciinia pD'-'fnt, 
ut f in-T II n t I’dii' 1 fii ' 1 pl< r nia LTiia in a»'1 njnitritf m, f t nohilil ii- 
tf in "iM-i’Liin [n rdif t 'll a in. 

■ Ttf m in ( ' i •'M <• .'1' nif u t’f iif 't un . <j imd •'Uniiitfi t«»t-il- 
it* r diiui f' l it. idn frat IPm i a n'd)ili"-iina, ft INiIat i,i [)iil- 
fhfintna. ft innri .inf i-f ni- '■iina oi'fTf Saii.K '“nn ct <lf 
lapi'diiU' indnlil.U' ,'-ifi;t ninn {)ifd. f’lvitati' . . . 

. . Xf’.r tlii'V nifftion i^'f t‘*\. n i»f Pfnf-'trina, ulufli 


V. .lx op.iirf I V I ■> id w a 'ti M i^h dr 't mh rn >n and nun. 7. it li it.x 
ni"xt n-d)|o uul .ui( If nt palat" x and it' nirtt ind x,i|cinn 
t« rnplf, wlin N \wix fiodicatfd t" tin- fuaiMiir "f tin- I’lO'xuii 
X'lriiiii. d! nt "find \\fii“ luiilt l)V tin Knipfun .Inliiix 
r.io'ai t" v i'nm thf d'l u n nf iN'ntxtnna hulMiiLffd nf n|t], 
ami \.itfi itx i»inad .tinl xjj.icnni' idirNtx of md |o m.ulilf 
xt' px u{i n hicii a man in il: lit * \'f n ' id • - m Inn xrl-.n k t" t iif 
tiirifilf uid jialaf*- linif'.iid. Aiid iln* jiaiuf nf Tioxai, 
w ill* I- a a' 1 nil It 111 t !i“ 'll. I }!*■ nf . xin'j]-' ( ■ l,tM a luf n^ thf 
•if xt h'f t< I nf hix mini*', .un* t i'f t* in |iju .i !)• * vu -i in* ati p'lninti: 
til** p 1 1 n u iin il u hi nil \\ 1 1 h nn '*■ in d>h .iml xununtnnm 
\\ nr k inatixhi p in tin- xha ).*■ * d M lint n ml. i ( i < l ho INin- 
ti.* nn ) m in - me. il '/f w (in In t iu i 'iiirh t !ijx sa nif IN 'iiifa- f 
ari'l li'x t’.'iariin, wrio lanl w.ixto in nti< i d* •'fiu* tmii .ind 
I'uii- wilfi .ill ^l'* ntl"‘i pij.if'x al-f -ind Iniihhno' and 
d u ‘•Hill ‘.r i>n 11 x 0 ' nf r }i< 'a nif * it \ . a nd a 1 1 li 1 1 x an* i*'?' t w .lU.x 

nf .'>.*raffn u nr k m.u'xhi p m.ulo nf oro.it Mj'iuo .'tnrif'. 
\\ hifh ahaio a-f xindi LUf.it am! iP'’xt j tna l-Io InxxO' tint 
rn.mv .uni irffat ricin-x v.*nihl iint M{‘‘‘h'o (m ro-tdi,- tin in. 
Il' r fnidu rin-v i)V .inv rnfarix. ma o\o') f-v tin- oriMt*'xt 
Mini' nf nmlify, l»f udjlllir ;ix rin y W'-If, 1 0( ,U1'I nf t(|f 
'ji-fat .inn*. 'Illy ami <* \-< idlfm * -d ^ho afnio'.,))*' wakx. 

” \'*‘\t tin iiifiitnai tin- ('ita*!. I 'd tiif Mniint cd iNnif'- 
t rin i, H !in 1, if lil f w ixo * a iixod tn ho d* 't r < .vf-l, v. her* n ax 
a ii*-f !*• fni t .uid h'‘ lut jfni [uila* ami im -xt am ion f xaai 11.x 
- d S.ira* on \\ nrkm.iiixhip ami nf m dir st ' uk •> hk*- tin- v aiix 
nf thf <lf«»U‘s.iid 
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3. Andkea Palladio (1518-1580). Sketch plans, elevations and sections showing schemes for the 
restoration of Praeneste. Il.I.B.A. Library, vol. viii. 10, 11, ix. 1-9, reproduced by Burger, Zeitsciirift 
fiir Ocschichle der Architcltur, 1908-1919, p 2 i. 203-210. 

4. M. SuAKEsii. Fraenedes Antiquae Libri TJuo. Eoma, 1655. Mainly an ecclesiastical history, 
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In the foregoing bihliograjihy mention has been made of all the authorities of any importance 
dealing inth Praeneste. The numerous articles cited in the catalogue of the LTerman Archaeological 
Institute deal in the main with the necropolis. A few references to casual discoveries in the town 
itself will be found in Xoikie dei)Ji Seen'}. 

IV. 

Since the Eenaissance Praeneste ha^ been the .-subject of .-several restorations. These attempts 
show two main faults, i’ir't. temple building-;, colonnade' and open 'paces all connected with the 
sanctuary have been made to cover the whole -ilope of the hill ; secondly, a perfect balance has been 
shown throughout. The reason for thi' is that early scheme^ for restoration were made without any 
exact measurements of the actual remain-- visible. Dhcoveries and excavation^ which have recently 
been made on the site, thouirh not on any large scale, suffice to dispiove the-e restorations, in ail of 
which imagination plays a large part. Hadtield'-- ie a particularly striking example of this freedom of 
treatment, no design showing lees likeness to the po-sibilities of the actual remains than his : while 
in the latest, that of Cipolla. the central and mo-t ancient of all the buildings is not shown. 

A fair amount has been written on the subject of Palestrina and its history. The tir-t scientific 
and careful survey of the site is that by Xiltby. Of lats- years, since excavation has begun, tlie amount 
of literature dealing with Palestrina has largely increased. The most laluablH general description 
(giving plan and elevation of the ruinsj i' that of P. Elondel, who lived for .-onie years at Palestrina. 
The work of tlie later authorities in the list is also important. 

In the preparation of my drawings oi the actual .state of Praeneste I have depended cbiefiy on the 
surveys made by Tlr. PiVstwieb.” The plan (Fig. 14; has been bu.sed on the Stuto Poiitelicio burvey 
of ISIS, kindly -upplied by the Officio Teenico di Finanza di Roma, supplemented l.iy the levels and 
survey of the 1' Reg. Aenio .stationed in Pab.-striiia during the war. The whole has been brought up 
to date and corrected by measurements and levels which I took on the spot. 

I have made no .study of the lower part of the city (i.c.. the Roman forum and its 'Urroundiiigs 
below the jiresent town!, and have limited my re.storation to the part aljove the Via degli^Arcioni. 
A certain amount is -li-ible soiUli of this road, but mitil furtber exc-a^-ations Lave been made any 
attempt at a recon Hructio.n of this part would be useless. 

The date cho-en for the restoration is the end of the first Century a.o. (Figs, ij and lb). The 
site of the ancient town was at this time jwrtly co\ered by the .sanctuary as rebuilt by Sulla, who 
founded a new Roman cohmy at the foot of the hill. Here was the f(U'um with new 2 iubiic buildings, 
which later included lil)i'aries,-j- and amphitheatre. 1 and even a .school for gladiators. § Houses and 
public buildings mu.st. however, liave exi-ted in the more ancient 2 'art of the town, and tlu-re is no 
warrant for suigiosing that this ^lart contained the temple buildings only. 

Before the time of Sulla there was ol-viously no attempt at symmetry in the jilamimu of the town. 
T he lower terrace walls and south houndary are not [jarallel. The axis of the central building under 
the present Cathedral was not parallel with that of the group of buildings forming tlie ancient .shrine. 
In the reconstruction wliich followed bulla, an axis was taken 2 )a.-siug through the centre of the space 
between the two grottOs, and terrace.s were made at ri,£rht angles to this line. I he de.sign of the upper 
jiart of the town is conniletely halaiiced, and roja-ats and confirms the lines of the early sanctuary. 
Two small lieuiicycle.s were made uii the miper terrace to correspond witn tlie two grottos. On the 
lower terrace, in Imperial times, a large water-tank was built wliicli iiractically corresponded with 
one already existing on the east. In this way the town began to a.ssume a symmetrical appearance, 
hut there was far from being a perfect balance between the two sides. 

* Hr Ernf.st Prc.st\vich, -A. F! I B .intemled to make a C.I.L. xvi. .MaL'iUhii, ]>. 

re-',ti>i ation of Praeneste in 1 011 As he wa- unable to carrj- * C.I.L. \iv. oUpi, .’lUII, Hattofliri, p. ."li. 

Out till- idea he very kindly laid at my di.-po-ai much S C,/,/., xiv, 3UI 1, 
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It now be convenient to study the town in greater detail. 

Walls. — The early town was joined to the citadel (on the site ot the modern Castel 3. Pietro) 

bj' long walls of polygonal masonry* 
(Figs. 5 and 6). These walls were not 



destroyed bj' Sulla after the taking of 
the city with the exception of the wall 
on the south, although the town was 
no longer fortified. The wall is nearly 
complete on the east side. On the we^t 
no trace of ancient wall exists between 
the Porta San Francesco and the Porta 
San llartino, except fortwo small pieces 
in the modern wall, the line of which has 
therefore been adopted in the design. 
On the south the wall is of “ opus quad- 
ra turn" of the time of Sulla (Fig. 7), 
with an arcade to the east of the central 
gate. 

lI.Aix Eoads .axu Gates. — The 
main road from Eomewas tlieVia Prae- 
nestina, which after Sulla’s time ran 
into the new part of the town on the 
})lain. Pieces of ancient panng show 
that a road led up from the lower town 
to a gate in the walls where is now 
the modern Porta San Martino, This 


paving is , visible outside the 
pre.sent gate along the modern 
road. South of this, below the 
present Cardinal's Garden, is a 
gap in the wall. This may also 
have been another small gate 
as shown in the restoration, 
although the .sides are broken. 

In the ceiitre of the south 
wall and on the axis of Sulla's 
building is a large gap in the 
"opus quadratum” wall and re- 
mains of what appears to bo the 
fiank of an entrance. This wa-; 
the main approach from the new 
forum to the temple and the old 
town. 

On the east side the main 
entrance was where is now the 
Porta Santa Maria, at the end of 



the modern Via Anicia. Part of the Cyclopean wall on the north side of the modern entrance ends in a 


('f, tile City uf Xorba. 
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vertical edge, -ftiiicli makes it likely that in ancient tinie> there was a gateway here : reinaiii> of u 
gate tower al.-o exi-t at this point. Li the Via Anicia just inside the gate are some large hlock^ of 

■' opU' ijUadratuiii .iiul tht' drum 
of ail a[)plied CMjhiiiin. At the 
niodenirorta del Sole. in the.'outh- 
ea-'t corner of the town, there was 
prohahly only a po-tern. a- this 
entrance i' con-ideiMhly low er than 
the level of tin- ancient forum. The 
road on thi' -ide. which laAv lead-- 
to Valinontone and (.'a\e, like the 
road on'the we't. aho led from the 
lower part of thi‘ tow n to the more 
ancient part ahove. At the I’orta 
Portella there wii' a pO'tern which 
is still visihle. 

South of the town, along the 
line of the Via degli Arcioni. a road 
existed, the paving of which was 
seen by Huyot in Isll.* 

The road to the citadel, which still remaims as the " strada antica/' zigzagged up inside the walh. 
Eoads wtthix the VAlls. — The greater part of the ancient remains consists of terrace walls 
(Figs, s and 9). These walls, which run practically east and west across the whole town, help to tix 
the lateral communica- 
tions. The level.-? of the 
tops of the walls, column 
bases andentablaturfs m 
situ and some fragments 
of ancient road paving 
give the relative height' 
of each stage of the town. 

The roads shown in the 
restoration have l.ieen 
ariived at bycareful mea- 
surements of these re- 
mains and by the lines of 
the modern roads wTiere 
they ai'e suit.ible. 

In making a main 
appiroach from the forum 
(jf Snlki on the centre 
axis I have followed the 
restorations of Pirro 
Ligorio and Palladio and 

the opinion of Magolhn.t The base found in theTPiazza Garibaldi (see Fig. 10) and the building 
under the Cathedral establish this axis. 

* H i* yot, Moti. A fit. P[. I'S!*. Sep aK<> hi> n-jiurt iii the f/t r<<jtU ih. ■» A/it-. | p. 




Fig. 7 — Opr^ (^CADRATm of S. Wall. 
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The main approach from the west, along what is now the modern Corso, is fixed by two fragments 
of retaining wall which exist below the level of the modern street in the houses Xos. 82 and 102. The 
lower road, parallel to this and running past the open reservoirs, lias also a retaining wall, which can 
be seen under the house of the 
Cicerchia family in the Via 
Pieraiitoiiio Petriui. The re- 
tadning walls of the upper part 
of the town being much higher 
are plainly visible. 

The Ancient Foeeji. — 

Excavations have been made 
in the modern Piazza Eegma 
llargheritatFig.l 1 ) .which show 
that an open space existed here 
in ancient times. Four steps 
running right across in front of 
the modern seminary were 
found ; * and the paving of this 
space and of an ancient road leading into it, and the steps of a podium are to be seen at the north- 
east corner of the Cathedral. It is natural to see in such an open space in the middle of an ancient 

toYTi the forum. This identification is made all the more pro- 
bable by the fact that round this space, on the north and west 
side^^, were the most important buildings of early Praeneste. 
The aerariura is to be seen here under the modern seminary. 
This is proved by an inscription in it gi\‘mg its nanie.f A.s we 
know that in ancient towns that the usual place for the aerariura 
was the forum, J it makes it all the more likely that this space 
was the forum. How far it extended south and east is not yet 
known, but the slope of the ground limits possibilities on the 
south side. On the east it has been restored so that the temple 
is in the centre of the north side (as was the case at Pompeii). 

Every former restoration shows the forum extending to tlie 
west, so that the central building (under the Cathedral) stands 
in the middle. What evidence there is. however, is against this 
idea. Had there been such a forum there would have lieeii no 
reason for the ancient road on the east side of the central build- 
ing. The grotto, to wliich it obviously lead^. could have been 
reached across the space to the west. 

Lowek Temfle Axn Ad.joining Buildings. — I na'>uming 
that the two grottos and the area connecting them were the 
ancient sanctuary of Fortune referred to liy Cicero in the pas- 
sage given above. I follow all iinjiortant authorities § except the 
late Profe>><ir 5'aglieri , and Profe-sor Hldsen.*(who believe this group of buildings to be secular. 
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Fki 9. — Teurace Wall. 


Ball. Coaim. j.ji. I'.’U and 2:y2. S 

,ind y. 

■\ C.LL. \iv. iiisfrijdiini ]>clon”s tn a dale* 

failier tlMii h'ulla. [imKciMy to t!u‘ ^ioeoiid cciitiiiy, l.f. 
('f MaiiKA'lii. Cuid'i, j). lo and I'iyL o. 

i Vitrnviu^. V. 21: Acraiiuiii imivm' <.urL^ for«. <iunt 
conuing“nda." 


^ On tins point ^larucwhi and Otdbiuck u-o t\ic most im- 

Vanlien. Ball. Co’nui. IOh;). pp. 22^^ tf. Vaylieri belli vos. 
that if the temple to bi‘ found in this itail of tlie town it 
th»‘ building lUeorjioratetl in the (.'athedral. 

* Vairlieii, Bull. C‘)nim. I!h)9. je 2(»7. n. ll.‘>. nn ntious 
tliat ^he.fe.s^or Hiilscn thought it was proltaMy a lihriry. 





eiiJ.T- Tliis is the building 
uierally accepted a? the 
einple of Fortune. 

The exact arrange- 
ment and appearance of 
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he considers this area to have been open. I agree, however, vith the conclusion of the late Professor 
Vaglieri that it was roofed over.* 

The difficulties of the problem will be more clearly understood by reference to the plan of this 
area (see Fig. 14). To have any raison d'etre at all the window openings and the arches above 
on the north side must have corresponded with actual windows and arches on the south side. 
Otherwise such a treatment for this wall would be pointless, as it forms part of the retauiing wall to 
the cliff. The existence of columns corresponding to the applied columns of this wall is proved at 
B (Fig. 13). At C there is part of a wall 
which would have formed a foundation 
for a row of columns on this line. In the 
crypt below S. Agapito the wall marked 
D is visible. This wall obviously corre- 
sponded to the double wall referred to 
above if the area was roofed. The 
columns at F fin the Museum) are only 
half the intercolumniation of tho'e of 
the north wall. This, however, would not 
matter, as the two rows would not be 
seen together. The fragment of column 
in the crypt does not appear to me to 
be in situ. The coluum bases at F be- 
longed to a portico which ran round the 
temple and are on a considerably lower 
level, i.e., that of the forum. 

The foregoing seems to sliow that 
the area was covered, and this theory is 
borne out by the fact that there are no 
traces of gutter-s or channel-' for the dis- 
posal of rain-water in the area. The 
channel existing between the two parts 
of the wall on the north is no evidence 
either way. It v ould be necessary in any 
case to carry off the water from the cliff. 

The most ancient building of Pales- 
trina is now part of tlie modern Cathe- 
dral of ti. Agapito. It is of “ opus quadratum.” The east and west walls have been pierced with arches 
and made to form tlie piers of the nave.j The north wall ha> been destroyed, except in the crypt, 
where a fragment is to be seen, and the south wall is visible only from the balcony o\'er the modern 
entrance. Sufficient exists, however, to give the exact size of the rectangle. The excavation, still open 
in the Piazza Eegina Margherita, shows that this building stood on a podium with steps leading down 
to the street and forum on the east side. In 1884 Professor Marucchi discovered traces of the Solarium 
mentioned by Yarro on the south wall.J The colonnade surrounding these walls, shown on practically 
all restorations, is therefore proved impossible. It is probable that this building was restored and em- 
bellished in the time of Sulla, as it was the centre of bis whole scheme. There is a doubt about its 
identification, but the general belief is that it was the Curia, or Senate House, of pre-Sullan Praeneste. 

* Thi'^ is .ilsu Dr. Asiilry .s n])iiuon. reiiLral bmiaing, with phatogi aphs r'f tlu- ti-ices of the 

t Of. Ttiiipip of Concord at (drgenti. ■■ soldriuiu." A very clo.ir di.i\Ning of the solarium ” 13 

{ Marucchi, Alt! d.lln Pont. -Ice. 191S. pp. 226 ff. Don- sriven in his Guidu. Fig. 9. 

tains the ni.ist (ietailod (h-'Ciission of tlie problem of the 
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Upper Temple axd Bcildixos. — 
The restoration of the up['er jiart of the 
town is an easier matter. The whole 
formed an arcdiitectural settin" for the 
more ancient shrine below. A lartre oi>en 
space surronnded by a colonnade with a 
hemicycle, the steps of whieli still exist 
[fig. 16. 21) in theniiddle of tlie north side, 
commanding a magnificent rdew of tlie 
plain to the south, is crowned by a round 
temple. This sjiace probably served, as 
Professor Marucchi 'UggC't--.* as an o[)im 
place for functions and sacrifice-', which 
were not possible in the ancient foriini 
owing to its re^-tricted ^ize and to the pre- 
sence of other monuments. The circular 
tempde at the top is mentioned in the 
Colonna petition, in which it is described 
as like S. TIaria Eotunda, i.e.. the Pan- 
theon. Thi.s i.-, most unlikely, considering 
the date, although Palladio restores it in 
this way. Probably all that i> meant is 
that it was a circular building. We liave 
exarnpiles of contemporary round temples 
in the .so-called Temple of Vest, i. in Pome, 
in its earlier form, and of the Sibvl at 
Tibiir (Tivoli). These ate hfith peripteral. 




and J have consequently 
followed them in my 
re-t oration. The -emi- 
circular flight of stejo is 
shown in the Pirro 
J.ieorio drawings, and 
aho iij ITuyot's restora- 
tion. The large block of 
tufa found in front of 
tljeiiiodenistaircasewas 
probably the substruc- 
ture of a colo^saUtatue.t 

llESKitVOIRS. — The 
]irobleni of water must 
<dwuys have Iteen im- 
jiortant to Pnienesttg 
whichwas dependent on 


MK ' }li . .U// Ibl Jbnit. 
ltd. I'.t’O, p l.“,T 
f Xot. Srm (. 














reservoirs for a satisfactory supply,* at any rate until the construction of aqueducts, and even after- 
wards as a matter of convenience. There are remains of five reservoirs. The most ancient, of ■■ opus 
quadratum." is alonu' the modern Corso, and is mentioned only by Magoffin.f There were two tanks, 
open to the sky. on the lower platform. A considerable part of one exists in the Barberim tjarden. 
It i-^ of brick conArnction. faced with cement, and probaldy of Flavian date.; In the ea>t'pai'tof 
the town traces of two walls of " opus incertuiii I wa e been found, which were probably part of the 
iu)rth and ,>outh Mails of a reseiM oir on that side. There is also an atiueduct like the'one existing 
under tie- Barhermi garden. The construction is much earlier than that of the other re-ervoir, and 
the t.uilo could not have correspoiuh'd in size nor in relation to the centre axis. Pieces of orauite 
column^ in the gardens on this side suggest colonnades such as I have shoM-n in the restoration. 

Below theAown, on the west, is another large re-ervoir (Fig. 17) of brick Avhich. according to 
Nibby, is of the time of Tiberius,§ hut the brickwork seems to be considerably later. i! This probably 
supplied the lower toMui. Finally, at the Porta San Martino is a small reservoir of " opu> incertnin." 
mIiicIi is nnfaced and must have beiui beloM' the level e)f the ancient road. 

Othek Buildings.— In suggesting other suitable buildings I have referred to similar toums such 
as Anxur (Terraciiia), Tibiir. Tusculum and Poini)eii. The basilica shown on the east of the forum 


V. o. 11. I Ma'A'ithn. p. 11. 

J riiis IS Us-' the of Mr. ('. Dtaismore wlio 

kiiirlly exaininefi the brickwork with us. 


§ p. o03 ; C.l.L. xiv. :1911 was 

hcie. 

311. Curtis agreed with us in this. 


found near 
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is like that Yhich exists at Anxnr, and the temple, ■ftlth its enclo'-iire on tlio wi-^t of thi- ecuttal axi>, 
is similar to that of Apollo at Pompeii. Li the remaiumg >pace I have 'iigge'ti d i[uartt r- tur the 
priests and attendants of the sanctuary, and have also ^hown shop" and linine--. small hatln am! \ ilia-. 



These are all natural to a famous shrine and health resort -ueh as we know Praenes-te to have been ; 
but it niu-t not be foigotten that after Sulla and in Inipernd times tin* cetitre of civic life lay not iierc 
but in the new town on the plain, where in conseciuence were many buildings which might otherwise 
have been looked for hcu'e. 
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The type of liou^e lias been assumed to be rather that of Ostia* than of Pompeii. The Pompeian 
type would not have been so adaptable because of the restrictions of space imposed bv the terraces. 
The Ostian house, unlike the Pompeian "domus” with its atrium and horizontal development, depends 



Fii. 21 — ru\FNr''TE: Dr-xviJ- «)F \Kt ahe of Uppf.r TriiiPFF. 

for light on a facade with window' and develops vertically after the fashion of a modern house. Thus 
it is much more titti'd for plact's where for any reason the land available for building is limited, as 
must have been the case on the hill at Praeneste. 

Very little is known of the planning of villas in the neighbourhood of Home : but for the general 
appearance of their (‘\terior I have been guided by wall paintings,! in Home and at Pompeii. 

[Fills. 2, a. 9. .luJ 21 are reprncliu-ed fiein photogiaphs by Dr. T. Ashby ; Fig. if fiom a photograpli by Brogi : 
Figs. 8, 11. 12. 17 from photograjibs by Me.'iioiii ; Figs. 13, 16. 19. 20 ficm photographs by Alinari. The Institute 
is iiiclebtcil to the authorities of the Bntish .s'cliool at Bciiie forthe loan of all the blocks 'nhich illustrate tliis Paper, 
with the e.xception of Figs. 14, 1.3, IS.] 

* C.ilz.i, Mon. rli i Linri t, .\.\iii. 191.3. La rmnintnza tkll' f Ro'tovtzell, " Die Hflloiiistiseli-Romaiuselio Architek- 
“ Insula ” yidla Ediliziu Itomana. turlanclsehaft” (Horn. Mill 1911. 1-2). Tliutographs 
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DISCUSSIOX OX THE EOKEGUIXG PAPEE. 


The President. Mr. John 

The PKESIDEXT, before calling upon Mr. Brad- 
shaw for his Paper, addressed the .Meei ing a-, IV Ih w-. : — 

It is. I think,- fitting that I should say a few worels in 
introducing 3Ir. Bradshaw. The Eoyal Institute has 
good right to be proud of his appearance here to-night, 
not only because he is himself a member whose great 
ability brings additional distinction to the ranks of our 
Associates ; a man, too, who made good in the War, 
and wears the Italian decoration of the Croce di 
Guerra ; not only because he is the brilliant winner of 
the most important prize open to architect-students, 
but because it wa.s the PLoyal Institute which fiist con- 
ceived the scheme under which that jirize was founded, 
of which we have now the satisfaction and pleasure 
of seeing the result. 

It was so long ago as 1907 that, on the occasion of 
Mr. Collcutt’s Presidential Address to I'Students, I 
urged the need of some institution, preferably in cen- 
tral Italy, for the assistance and direction of our British 
travelling students. In the following year I had the 
opportunity, during a jouriic-y to Yienna with the in- 
coming Pre.sideut, .Sir Erucest George, of uigiiiu the im- 
portance of this matter, and he was good enough to 
mention it in the course of his Imiugural Speech. I 
followed this up by a letter to the JouKX.-tL in Xoveni- 
ber of the same year. It led to the formation of a 
special " School at Rome " Uommittee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Aston Webb, of which I became secre- 
tary. 

There already e.xisted. as you aje auan-, a Briti'h 
School of .Vrchi'ccilogy at Rome : and, hearing of our ac- 
tivity, their Uouncil ('.xiiressed a wish to be associated 
with us. In couseiiuence I was elected to their School 
Committee as a rejire.sentative of the Royal Iii.stitute 
to act as a sort of b.'h.^on officer with a vii-w to bringing 
the two bodie.s into line as ri-uard.s their future action. 

I had till' great pleasure of acting in this capacity for 
some few year.s. 

In 1909 I visited Rome twice witli refen-iice to this 
matter, inspected the kindred institution, s. hot h Biitish 
and foreign, interviewing Sir Eeunell Rudd, our Am- 
bassador, and the dnectors of the htstoric Ereiich 
School, and of the receiitlv-formed Aiiieric.an School, 
in the Via Xomentana. They all promised their hearty 
cn-ojieration and sujijiort to our project. The results 
of these visits were embodied in two prettv lengthy 
Re]iorts to the R.I.B.A. ( 'ommittee. wlikJi, tliough 
they were then, of course, coiifideiitial, contain much 
general information on the subject which might now 
perhaps be usefully jmblished for pcriiiaiieiit reference. 
They eontaiued. be.sides. the outline .scheme for com- 
bining the work abroad of all the British .schools of 
archfoologv. painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
prettv much as now established. 


TV. SiMPsoN. ill the Clulir. 

But. though We w ere all .1 greed on the desiiahility ot 
the project. M hieh was .troiigly 'U[>ported by .'<ir Regi- 
iidlcl Blomti. Id. the itslial obstai le of tinaiice blocked 
the wav to its realisation. Gne futtunate day, how- 
ever. the energetic Secretary of the Royal L'.immission 
for tile Exhibition of Mr. EwTyu Shaw, called on 
our Secretary. Mr. MacAlister, with refereiiee to the 
desire of the Chairman of the Comniission to devote 
some portion of the funds at their dis]io.sal to helping 
some imjiortant project for the advanei'iuent of 
Artistic Education which we might Lave at heart. 
TIr. MacAlLster was quick to seize the opportunity, 
and placed our scheme before Tlr. Evelyu Shaw. The 
project was accordingly laid before the Ihainiian of 
the Commission, that enthu.siastic pation of the tine 
arts, Loid Esher, who at ome took tlie initiative, 
with the result that the School at Rome became an 
accomplished fact. Our best thanks are due to Lord 
Esher, as well as to Mr. Mac.-Vlister and to Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw fi.ir their insight and energy. 

I have tliought it right to i ecord thi.s piece of history, 
because it is the fashion in some quarters to disparage 
the Royal Institute as a rather slow-going, effete old 
bodv. lacking in initiative, and to a.sk what it dcn-s. 
Tlie R I.B.A. does not. ]ierhaps. advertise its doings 
Cjuite as much as it luight, and should : but it is well to 
remember that its Council and Coiiimittees arc cease- 
le.ssly woiking for the benefit of the profession, and 
thiit their achievements are ton often accepted as 
matters of coursi', without thought of the quiet, long, 
inconspicuous effort which has preceded their .success- 
ful fulfilment. 

]hofe,s.-or J. S. REID. Brofes.sor of Ancient History, 

< 'ambridge. said it was with very sincere ih'asure that 
he proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Tlr. Bradshaw 
for Ills [itofouaillv interesting Pa[u‘r. In listeuiiig to 
it he .seemed to have been realising jiart of the dream 
of those who were toncerued with the eailiest founda- 
tion of the British School at Rome, of whom he was 
one, WTieu that Seliool was founded, they had to he 
content with .small beginnings : but the founders 
always looked forward to some sueh expansion of the 
Seliool as had now taken place. They always hopeil 
that the School would rereive students represeutiiig 
the Arts, and he had been very glail to listen that 
evening to one of the first-fruits of the reseateli of one 
of the new students whom they had been so glad to 
welcome at the School. The expansion to w Inch they 
had looked forward was now hegiumng to be obvious, 
and was .still ]iroceeding. Recciitl v a new ,Vrt Faculty 
had been added, the Faculty of Engraving, to which 
they wi.shed all success. A fresh ,ste]i, too, had been 
taken in an alliance formed with the Tlodern Language 
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Association, wliicli would provide a succession of 
students at the School whose prominent interest was 
in modern lanituages and literatures. These new de- 
velopments Were much to be welcomed, because the 
Mider the area of interest which the students of the 
.School possessed, the better it was for every class of 
students, no matter to what Faculty they belonged. 
With regard to the modern language students, their 
acces-siou would be welcomed, as it was hoped they 
might do something to restore the .study of Italian in 
England to the position which it held down to almost 
the end of the eighteenth century, when, in the time 
of Sir AValter Scott and Coleridge, it was supplanted 
bv Ciermau. He congratulated Mr. Bradshaw on 
the results of his researches : they formed a good 
augurv, both for his own future, which they might 
look iorward to as one of distinction, and also 
for the future work of the kind at the .School. Co- 
operation among students was very important, and 
co-operation especially between architects and archoe- 
ologists was of great importance : in fact, many of the 
givatest urcluuologists since the Renaissance time, not 
only in our own country but in every country, had 
been trained architects, and it was almost a maxim 
that it was essential in all important excavations that 
an architect should assist. He looked forward confi- 
dently to further results of the .same kind. He would 
like to sav a word about the great opportunities which 
young students now had of pursuing their studies in a 
place like Rome. We were very much indebted to the 
Conimissiouers of the 1S51 Exhibition for founding 
these Studeiitshijts and enabling us to obtain a worthy 
abode for the .School in Rome : but there was still a 
great deal of develojjineiit ]) 0 .s.sible to the .School if it 
could only obtain larger re.sources. It was at a di.s- 
advantage compared with .some of the other schools 
which had been supported liberally by their (towrn- 
mciit.s. Ours was also at a disadvantage compared 
with the American School, to which great assi.stauce 
had been given bv wealthy Amerieaii citizens. The 
great need of the School at the present moment was 
what he might, without offence, describe as a malleable 
millionaire, and if anvone knew of such a person, lie 
hoped ho would brina him aloiia I 

Professor ERXE.ST OARDXFR, Litt.H., Yates 
Professor of .Vrcliaiologv. Loiidou Lniversity. in 
seconding the vote of thanks, referred inirticularly to 
IMr. Bradshaw s researches and to hi.s admirable draw- 
ines. There were several liodies to be congratulated 
on the result of his studies. In the first place, there 
was the Institute, which had done so much to help in 
the foundation of the .School and turniug it.s studies in 
this direction ; .secondlv. there w.is the .'School at 
Rome ; and. thirdlv. there was Mr. Bradshaw himself. 
It was ail extremelv hajipv i‘.'vamj)le of the co-operation 
of the' architect with the arclncologist ; as Professor 
Reid had said, the co-opemtion of the.se two was 
es.sential in almost all work of exploration and exca- 
vation. Without the architect th.e archwologist was 
.sure to go wrong ; on the other hand, without the — 


should he say ? — restraint of the archceologist the 
architect was, perhajis, a little too liable to give free 
rein to his imagination, instead of studying the actual 
fact.s which lie before him. This had been done by 
ilr. Bradshaw himself, and he would be the first to 
acknowledge that he had owed much to the help, the 
eo-operatiou, even the restraint in some eases, ot arch- 
aeological experts, who had always been willing to help 
him with his work — above all, Dr. Ashbv — in Rome. 

Mr. JOHX SLATER, B.A. Loud, [f .], said that as 
one of the fortunate peO£ile who had visited Praeneste 
— the pre.sent Palestrina — he wouU like to say a word. 
Praeneste was a most piicturesque place. To see the 
houses climbing up the slopes, and to follow the hues 
of those Cyclopean walls to the top. where the mew 
obtained could never be forgotten, was a most interest- 
ing experience. Mr. Bradshawhad quoted Horace as to 
the fame it enjoyed as a health resort, and anvone who 
had been there would understand how great was the 
contrast between the fresh air on the slopes and the 
sweltering heat in the plains, and how that contrast 
must have appealed to the Romans. Those who had 
seen how the remains of these temples were over- 
laid with rubbish and by modern buildings could onlv 
be struck with wonder and admiration at the patience 
and skill with which Mr. Bradshaw had traced the plan 
of the temples, and re.stored many of the features of 
what must have been, from its size and position and 
lay-out, one of the mo.st .striking temples in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The British School at Rome 
was to be congratulated equally with Mr. Bradshaw on 
the result he had obtained. He supported heartily the 
vote of thanks to him for his interesting paper, and for 
his beautiful illustrations. 

.Sir CHARLES WALSTOX. Litt.D., who wa.s 
called upon by the President, said he wa.s glad of the 
opportunity of supporting the vote of thanks. Mr. 
Bradshaw had produced a very sound piece of work, 
apart from his architectural skill and imagination. 
He referred o.specLally to the thorough manner of the 
reeonstnietiou, and the way Mr. Bradshaw had recon- 
structed the fragments into an organic whole. It was 
evidence of the true side of the architect's work, for, 
however much the technical side might be emphasised 
nowadays, the arcliiteet must alway.s remain an artist 
- -one who was in,s[iircd not only with the synthetic 
gift, not only with the intellectual gift, but also who 
liad the emotional gift to bind together into a living 
organic whole something which he presented in such 
beautiful .stmctiires as tho.se shown in Mr. Bradshaw's 
drawing.s. In addition also to the reeonstructious in 
Italy, there was that wonderful type of reconstruction 
ill (Ireeee ; he (the .speaker) had devoted four years of 
his life in the reconstruction of the Argive Heiaeum, 
ill which the American arcliiteet (Mr. Tilton) who 
as.sisted him showed .similar artistic and imaginative 
skill, coupled with soundness of study, to that shown 
bv IMr. Brad.shaw. All these reconstruetion.s brought 
back to us in living form the splendour of the ancient 
Imildings of Greece and Rome. 
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riofessor H, E. BUTLEli. ProtV-'Mir of Latin. Lou- 
don University, said lie had been e.vtraorduiarily in- 
terested to see this reeon'truetion of this wonderful 
site. It gave them what many reconstruetions dkl not 
give, a sense of reality, not a sense of what he might 
call the decorative or |iast e-board reconstruction with 
which maiiv of them had been familiar in their srhool 
(lavs. 

i\Ir. H. HEATHLOTE STATHAdl [/’.] said he 
would like to sav a wonl in recoumtioii ot what he 
would call the extremely thorough .md logical investi- 
gation which had be.m at the basis of all Mr. Brad- 
shaw's re.storation. For many years jaist he had seen 
at the Salon what was the annual great show of the 
Architectural Eoom. the restoration of smae ancient 
temple by the French School at Lome. (.)ne would 
see there a drawing labelleil " htat actiiel.” and on that 
the imagination of the architect had erected something 
which was very fine, but for which he had not the 
remotest data. Mr. Bradshaw, however, had been 
most logical and careful m verifyiim all the data which 
could be got on the spot, and it luiist have been difli- 
cult indeed to get this now that the site had been so 
much built over. 

The PRESIDENT said it was a good thing for 
architects to dip now and then into the cool hack- 
waters of the past, and they were glad to see with them 
that evening the archfeologrist.s. to whose etforts. with. 
2ierhaps. a little helji from the Institute as he had 
already mentioned, they really owed the existence of 
the present School at Rome, and th<- excellent results 
which Mr. Bradshaw had shown them. In mentioning 
names, he had forgotten to mention one who had done 
a great deal of the work, and to whom a considerable 
niea.sure of the honour was to be attributed- -viz., Mr. 
Baker Peiioyre. Mr. Peiiovre and him.self had worked 
together for many years mi this 'ubject, and Mr. 
Penoyre would remember the frieiidlv talks and 
squabbles they had in the early days. Hi- (the Presi- 
dent) did not know Praciieste. and was thankful to 
have made its acquaintance through Mr. Bradshaw's 
admirable re.storation. 

Mr. BKAI)SHAA\', in making his acknowledgments, 
said It was a source of great gratification to liiin to find 
that Praenestc was not without interest to the Insti- 
tute Had It not been for the Rome Si hol.irship he 
could not jiossibly have (iroilui eil tlie dmwings There 
was still much to be doni- in Rome, tlieri' were maiiv 
more siibjeits of interest to anhiteits and he Mould 
like to express his gnititude to tlie Institute, through 
whose iiistriimeiitalify the Rome Si hohirshiji in Arelu- 
tecture Mas founileil, for the great o|)poitiuutv it had 
given him to deal M’itli the jirolilein and to interest 
himself in a subjeet mIiIi Ii Mould otlierMise have been 
bevond his poMers. 

Sir REGINALD BLODIFIELD. R.A.. Litt.D. IE.]. 
( Iiairman of the Faculty of Architecture at the Briti.sh 
Seliool at Home. Milting of IMr. BradshaM-'s Re.stora- 
tion in Yol. IN. of the School Paper.s. savs : — 


Mr. Biail'liaM-'s restoration of Praeiieste illustrates, 
ill an admirable maimer the aims of the Faeultv of 
Architecture iii the British School at Rome. His 
beautiful draM ings speak for themselves, but I M ould 
call attciitioii to the research m IucIi 31i'. ffrailsliaM' has 
devote, I to his .subjeet. nut luerelv the ransacking of 
[luhlished M'orks on Praeneste. but his own careful 
notes an 1 sketi lies made on the spot and embodied in 
his scholarly recoiisti uction I rei-eiitlv heard of a 
student m the seliool at Rome ot another eouiitrv mTio 
M’as ioiimi manitfaeTuring a gig.nitu draMiug. elabor- 
ately shade. 1 and tinted, iiy means of tlie enlargement 
cif sill ill scale illustiatioiis from wiiious pulilished 
M'orks, IMany of these illustrations, as is M'ell knoM'ii 
to students, are quite inaeeiirate. and the M'hole ju'o- 
Ceediug MMs worthless to the student and to ain'bodv 
else. The result, e.xcept as an e.xhibition of draughts- 
niaiishi(i. is useless. The student is onlv training him- 
self in shams and is shirking the mental discipline of 
endeavouring to find out for hiniselt. by his umu obser- 
vation and sifting of evidence, the actual fact.? of the 
building M'hich he presents. Ever sinee the davs of 
Duatremere de Quincy theie has been an unfortunate 
tendency among students to concentrate their efforts 
on [ilausible versions of their subject, tricked out Muth 
all the resources of draughtsmanship, ratherthanon an 
honest statement of the facts ns they are Draughts- 
mansliiji is not architecture, neither is it scholarshiji. 
and the danger of treating architecture as an affair of 
attractive druM'ings has been groM'ing in recent vears. 
In our architectural exhibitions, for example, for one 
good M-ijrking draM-ing of a design, m'c get tM’eiity more 
or less brilliant Mater-eolours M'hieh mav attract the 
tinknoM ing but dic’ert attention from the design to the 
accidents of its iireseiitation. To put it another muiv, 
draughtsmanship is taking charge of architecture, and 
this Is a tendency M'hich ought to be firmlv resisted. 
Good draughtsmanshi[> is necessary for the architect 
as for every artist, hut it should not .so i)ver])OM'er the 
design as to make him forget tluit ilraM'ing is not 
de.sign In Mr HradslKUv'.s M'ork. beautd’iill v liraM'ii 
a.s It is. draiightsiiiansliip takes its pnqier plaee as the 
.serv.int. not as the master. 

It is sometimes .suggested that Murk sueh as this, 
based on the patient study of fragineiits of aiitiqiiitv, 
is of little value to the stUllelit, that It Is lemote from 
jiractire, and tends to gi'anililoqueuce rather tlian 
capaeily in ilesign. I believe this tu ]),. iajsri)],i'|.j)- 
tion. 1 he studv. for mIuiIi the Si hool of Rome jiro- 
vide.s such e-xcellent opportunity, should be regarded 
not as technieal instrui tion, but as edurational ; a 
course in the liiglier seholarslii p ot arehitectiire to 
m Iiii-Ii too little attention is paid m the modern jirictice 
of the art. When a stuileiit has mastered the ele- 
ments of constriietion arid design, and the other sub- 
jects M'ith M'hich aichitects are exjiecteil to have some 
acquaintancp, M'hen. in short, he has l ompleted the 
regular qualifying courses, he is .still only on the 
thresholrl rif the art. He has vet to learn its possi- 
bilities. as sho'ivn in the great Mork of the jiast. and 
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learn it. not in the old liajiliazard faslnon of fillinf; a 
sk(>teh-buok with details ot earviiia and the like, hut 
bv meau'< of critical analysis and the atteuint to iieiie- 
trate to the lueanine of nreat buildme', taken a-; a 
whole in plan, section, and eho ation. (Jne Jine build- 
inn 'o analv.-ed and ni.i^tered in all it.-' J<j'ect^ i-; worth 
much proiai'-cuou-- ^ketchiiin. ( bilv so can the in- 
ordin.ite ciavinn for the pii turi-'ipie lie dominated. 
But tlicT e Is one much woi si- ttmdeiu v than this afiout 
in modern architecture, and that is the conversion of 
the art into terms of eoninu'n e. the juai tn al rejiu-lia- 
tion of architecture a-^ an art. anil its pr.ictice as a 
more or les-^ reputable business. The only way to 
check thi^ is to insist on a hinher sT.indard of attain- 
ment in desinn. on liner ideals, and on something more 
than a nierelv perfunctory acijuaintauce with what 
architecture has done and can .still do vheii riuhtly 
handled. It is the hieh aim of the British School at 
Rome to cheik these tendencies, and the founders may 
couuratulate tlieiiiselve.s that so early in its history one 
of Its .scholars has been able to produce such admirable 
work as i\[r. Bradshaw's restoration of Braeneste. 


CoEEESroMiENCE, 

Treasures of the R.I.B.A. Library. 

British School of Rome, '.'aUe Ghiha, Rome 51 ; 

9 J«i/i , 1921. 

To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

Sir. — May I be allowed to make some remarks on 
points of detail which are raised by your report of Mr. 
Direks's interesting and scholarly paper on the trea- 
sures of the R.I.B.A. Library I 

(1) The first edition of Labaceo's Lihro (ippurteocnie 

oil Arch ltd turn was published in lj.'32, and a second 
edition with .sliglit variations appeared in the same 
year, that of l-'j-bT being only the third. I have given a 
full hibliographical account of the book in Bihliofiha 
XVI. (Ibll-Rj). ]!]). and I am sending a copy 

of the article -to the Library. 

(2) I’alladio's Antichild di R'ono was first pub- 
lislied in l-b-bl. 

(3) Twentv->ix of the views on, craved by Pittoni 
and published in Seamozzi s T)ircoi'si (btSS) were 
first piiblisheil bv Ilieronvmiis Cork, of Antwerp, in 
l.b.'il. under x\\v X\x\o Pno ci pno olopiot Ivononof Anti- 
i(uitolir Rii not rii III Monifiiiiii/ii. .Is soon as the ten 
vears' eopvricht had expired. I’ittoiii copied these 
plates and issued them under the same title, reversing 
them and alterim; their order. He had obtained (so 
Mr. Horatio Brown, who has seen the original docii- 
meut in the Archives at \ eniee. informs me) a general 
eopvright for all works relating to Rome, on 29th July 
l-bbl, and in his jireface he. like otherl eiietiau pirates, 
makes no mention of I'oek, Imt speaks of them as 
" drawn and engraved not without great labour on my 
part." and tells Daniello d'Anna. a member of one of 
the most illustrious families of Flanders, to whom he 
dedicates the book, that he had been a long time 


thinking about it before deciding to dedicate it to him. 
,'scamozzi's edition contains 11 additional plates, bring- 
ing the total up to lO. Tnev were also imitated by 
J. A. DuCerceau (Geyiniiller, Le.-< iJn Ccrrcoii. p. 299). 

(4) More piromiiieuce might. I think, have been 
siven to the arcliitectnral draughtsmen and engravers 
who evorked in Rome in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century — .such as Giambattista Falda and Ales- 
sandro Sjiecchi. whose works had a considerable in- 
fluence on Piranesi and are also valuable as illustra- 
tions of baroque architecture. Those of the latter 
es]ieciallv are not as well know n as they deserve to be. 

I mav. peiliapis. at the same time be allowed to 
Congratulate Mr. Dircks on the way in which he has 
brought into prominence the most important contents 
of the splendid library that he has in his keeping. — 
I am. Sir. vours verv faithfully. 

Tho-M-as Ashby, 

Director of the British School at Eoire. 

19 Jap 1921 

To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

DimR S^iR. — I am very grateful to Dr. Ashby for his 
useful bibliographical notes. I much regret that I had 
not an 02 )portunity of coiibulting his account of La- 
bacco in BihhofUio (which, by the way. has not come 
to liaiid at the time of writing) before luakiag any 
statement about an edition of his works. I had 
Roman bibliography continually at the back of my 
mind while I was writing my paper : but within the 
limits of a single paper dealing with an extensive 
subject I had constantly to reconcile myself to 
eliminatioi?s. 

AVith regard to Piranesi (with whom Biitish archi- 
tects had so many associations), the fact that I said 
ill hi.s works " we arrive at a culminating point of 
architectural draughtsmanship ” indicates, but per- 
han.s not sufficiently, that I was aware that he was 
preceded by otlier notable engravers, but by none who, 
TO my mind, can be compared with him for his bold 
dcliiioatioii of aichitoctnre. 

I have to thank Dr. A.shby for his kind personal 
references to iny.solf. — Yours sincerely, 

Ruoolii’ Dircks. 
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"onl : The Pari" Comxietition -Vdnan BiTrimzTon] . rowu PlaiiiniH: in 
relation to llousini? and Open Spaee> .11. il. Mattocks]. Welw \ n Harden 
City I*. L . 'L’own Planninit and l’Hl)lie CleaiHiiiir [Patrick AEer- 

cronibiej ; Xremadoc [It, D. .lone^l ; The “ XeAv i'oAAn *’ Projtosals [T. 
AhvvJi Llovdl . UeMews, : Cliroaiele, 

The Vrehiteefs' Standard Cataloiiuc" 102O*2-L TronmonL'-'ry and Joinery: 
Sanitary and \\ater Snpplv ; lAiilitiniz and Fittings. Jrd ed. Vols. 4^ 
3. 0. 4o. E3 oj.. The Mandard Catalogue Company, Ltd.. Blooms- 

Iniry Hall. Hart street, W.C.l 

The Hook ot Bunualows. By K Kandal Phillip*. Editor oi “ Onr Home«i 
and C.ir.len*” So. Lomi. 1020. Si'. Cd. net. [Olliceei Cvuiiirii Life.] 

The St 'tv ot Hoi. Trinity Pari"h Cluireh. llnll. Bv the Ilcv. G. .1. 
Jordain M A.. B.D . F.K.Hist.boc. So. 6d. net. [Oxford University 
Prc'", and B GoodAviu i"ternian, vV 51, Paragon street, Hull.] 
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AET IN ENGLAND. 

UxDER the heading ” Art in England ” an intere.st- 
ing discussion to which several of our be.st-kno-wn 
artists and connoisseurs have contributed, has been 
carried on from dav to dav in the columns of The 
Mm ;<(>/,/ Po.st [d-1 .jth J auuary inclusive]. The end in 
view has been to bring together art and commerce into 
a more svmpathetic relationship, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that, with the concurrence of the collectors and 
the good will of the artists themselves, the discussion 
mav be of permanent service to art. That art and its 
e.xponents should be feeling the pinch of the times was 
to be expected ; but there seem to be otlier reasons for 
the dearth of public patronage. 

Who Is the enemy asks Mr. D. .S. Mac-Coil. Keeper of the 
Wallace Collection. Many have been named in this dis- 
cussion ; Lack of exhibitions ; the public that does not 
buy ; the foreigner who cuts m ; the Old Master ; the 
.State and municipalities who do not " encourage ” ; the 
small flat that has no room for pictures, and 'O on ; while 
the greatest of the external enemies has oddly enough 
escaped notice, namely, the iihotographer ; it is he who has 
cut off the demand from people of modest income, and 
easily satisfied taste for portrait, landscape, and other kinds 
of picture. But there is besides these an enemy who may 
be profitably considered : the artist himself. The artist 
expects to be encouraged by the public client, without en- 
couraging that client in return. He claim.^ to pursue his 
private art in public instead of learning a public language. 
We saw this at the exhibition of the War Museum's jiic- 
tures. Here tvas a group of painters engaged out he decora- 
tion of a pirojected memorial hall, who had not only no com- 
mon agreement about scale, 'ystem of relief, gamut of 
colour, and so forth, but nut even a common grammar of 
draiving : it was a moot point among them whether a circle 
in painting should be lepresented by a ciide or a square. 
In the .'dme way it is notoriou' that our 'Cul[itors are. al- 
most to a man. imioceut of the elementary architectui-al 
conditions that 'hould govern -iculptuie: the ettcct upon 
it of its frammg. That pf-rhap> i- not wonflerful, -eemg 
what a jumble i- our public form in aichitecture. A man 
know- that there are limit- to the indulgence of his private 
aeth-ities in jiublic ; he i,- not allowed to -have, to d.mcc a 
jig, or to sit down and think about his .sin- in the roadwav 
of Oxford .sitreet or the .'strand ; but on either -ide the shop- 
man or hoii~e-owuer. or liis architeet for him. dcinoii-trate- 
a Wild iiKlividualistic faiiev in builduu;. aivl eoek- snook- 
at U.S along the whole length ot the-e thoroughfare-. There 
are -igns ot lietter d.iy,- in architecture. Imt m -culpture and 
painting we are without a pmblic laiigu.igc, anil without 
anything to say in it if we hail one. The War brought a 
-ubject and commi— ion- ; Peace finil- u- bankrujit. -iis- 
Jiicious of all imagery and -peec h. iam to bi- content with .t 
( f-notaph, a -ileuce. an un-eeri, a ramele-s hero. 

Sir Eegliiulil Blomfield. K..V.. Litt D. [/’.] entering 
the debate, touches upon architei tui'e. 

Modern Engtisli aieliiteeture (he -aysj i- goo.'l and bad; 
the work of the be-t men i- very good and that of the worst 
men very bad indeed, lii domestic iuciiitecture we are 
supreme, and in the de-ign ot civic buildings we are good, 
ljut the be-t J-’renchnieu iiudei-taiid -cale ami the grand 
manner better than we do. 

The mo-t dangerous modern tendency here i- the intro- 
duction ot the ivroiig form of Americaiu.sdtion in a way that 


I believe to he rapidly di-appeaiing in America, wheie tlieir 
best men are reverting to the " Colonial " tiadition. The 
etiect of this teiideiiey i- to convert aic lutectuie into a 
gigantic maiuifaclurv of de-igns by eleikt aiul draught-- 
ineii, the principal- acting a- "Job collectoi-. Tin.- in- 
volves the di-appeaiauee of the mdivnlual touch i ami indi- 
viduality 1 - of the e-seiice of art), and the j.ioduction of 
lather stuffy modern TTeiich cla--ie. a c ci v dilfiient thing 
from the great Fieileh tiadition ot the eighteenth ccntupc. 
such, for example, as tla- iiianm-r of the Petit Tiiamm .lud 
the Ecole Militau’e. ( )ur be-t men aie getting lid of mi !c- 
varit det.iil and aiming at -implicity nt -tatenu-nt, but thi- 
1 - not the -ame thing as the callou.- utilitaiiaiu-m of the 
engineer and builder. Arclutecturc -hould rLiiher be tlii' 
fullest expjre.-~ioii of the j)Uri)o.-e of the building, melucling 
in that paipo-e the lesthetic appeal. .Such an apjical i- not 
made through detail- of ornament, or even of e..iloiir. but by 
the mass, -paciiig and proportion of the building. The -ini- 
plieitc' arrived at is the simplicity of all great style, and it is 
as iuteiisely pei.soiial m aichitecture as hi any other of the 
arts 

Dealing with architceture m relation to sculptuie, .^ir 
Reginald athrmed that architects and sculptors ought to 
work much mote closch’ in touch cvith each other, and this 
means a good deal of concession on both sides. To separate 
the arts into watertight chamber- is a dangerous practice. 
The great deeoiative schemes of the scrventeeiith and eigh- 
teenth centuries were only pos-ible by the mtiniate eo- 
operation of architects, sculptors, and jiaiiiters. The 
failure of modern aiti'ts ii-as attributable in a large degree 
to exhibitions, and in a Ic'ser degree to museums. He 
thought the latter were dangeruu,-. because in them the arts 
are divorced from their jiroper settings, and exhibitions 
were dangerous because they tended to eieate anxiety to 
shriek louder than one's neigiibour. He entirely eoncuireJ 
in the view that much greater opportunities sliould be given 
to dec'irative art and -culpture lor public builduig.- 

Mr. John Duke (.'oleridge [E.j -ays : Mr. (.'harles M.ir- 
riott has gone to the root of the matter whe-u, following 
ITinee Albert, he demands that artists and ciatt'meii 
should be direefly and mdividually " employed " by their 
pat I'ous. We suffer as an artistic nation um ler the dumina- 
tioii of the great firms of ilccorators. T’he wealthy patron 
sends for the heail oi one of the-e .great liiius and leeeive- a 
plau-ible gentleiiiaii in a .shimmering high hat, who get- hi- 
work done for him, quite admirably a- a rule. Tlie liigh 
hat gets all the credit and mo-t ot the cash and perhaji- 
ile-ei've- a fraction ot it for hi- eaii.icity in di-eovenng. 
org<uu-mg. and underpaying geniu-. What i- wanted i- a 
gre.it guild of eratt.smen iii the variuii- ,iit- wall a eentr.il 
i-leaniig house, where the cr.iftMueii tlicm-elve- c.ui be met 
and their wcu'k seen. As .in architect I am i-outinu.iliv in 
need ot some sueh jil.tce, for mo-. tie, -t.iiiied gl,i-s. carving, 
furniture, hrouze, etc. At a cciitr.il cicaiiiig hou-e \ie 
could find out the younger and often liettei men. Aiehi- 
tect- have already an org.im-ation for sorting out builders 
and tradesmen; why should this not he extended to m- 
chide all arti-t.s .uid craftsiiieii '! 

Ml. Harold ."-iiced holds that ; Wh.it is w.iiited is a (fraud 
Pal, ice ot the Arts jirovidi-d by the nation with sjiaciou- ac- 
eommodatioii for the exhiliiliou of ,ill the art- and craft-. 

Air. Walter tfilhert is -ure th.it : No m.in can do more for 
the ]),iinter or the -eulptor than the .irehitcct. for he liv vir 
tile of hi- [irofe-sioii has the '-'ii iili'In, provide- the materials 
and the -urfaces and the -ettiiig- for his hrother artists, in 
proiiortion as he feels he hi- their .-vmjiathies for his 
huililing. 
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HENRY T. HARE, Vast President. 

Died lOr/i Jiiiiunnj 1921, mjeil tiU tjears. 

Tliti llux. Sei RETAR V, Mr. Arthcr Keex, at tlie 
openina of the proceedings at the (teiii'ral .Meeting last 
^londav. addressed the meeting as fo'low.s ; — 

Before we jiroeecil with the bii.'ine^s of the evening 
I have to occupy a few iiioiileilts in referring to Mr. 
Hy. T. Hare, whose death on illonday last we have to 
record with the greatc't sunow and legret. It is hut a 
few mouths since I was speaking of him here on the 
occasion of the presentation of his portrait to the In- 
stitute, and but a few months eailier when he was still 
acting as our President. M'lth Ins wn.ek and his per.son- 
alitv flesh 111 voiir minds it seems .supertliious to say 
very much, hut I think niemheis will wdsh to jJace on 
record their seii'c of indehtediiess fcu' all that he did on 
behalf of this Institute. 

There are many men of standing and e.xperieuce 
whose help in our affairs would be of great value, but 
who cannot find or make time, or have not the inclina- 
tion or perhaps the cajcicity for .such .service, but 
Hare, overburdened with his own work as he was at 
all times, gave freely of his best in devoting his time, 
his experience, liis energy and his knowledge of atf.iirs 
in pioinoting the interests of his fellow luenibers lieie 
and the inti-rests of the profession at large. As Mem- 
ber of (.'ouncii. Chairman of Committee.s. Vice-Presi- 
dent. Honorary Secretary and President, and before 
these as Pr-sideiit of the A .A... he worked for us un- 
sparingly. and the sense of what we have lost mii.st be 
very real and lasting in ii.s all. It is a jileasure to ii.s to 
remember his cheerful, optimi.stic disjiO'ition, the help 
and advice that were alway.' at our disposal, and the 
conviiicmg. reasonable manner in which In* handled all 
matters that came under lii.s direction. I can think of 
no one v, ho has iniiiress, il me more with his gra.s]) of 
things aiiil the directnes.s of his judgment on them. 

Xow we cannot repay our delit to him. Jn public 
life onr debts are rarely i)aid to those to w lioin tli(*y are 
incurred : thev have to be jedd to those who follow 
ainl to whom we. in our tuin. render such service as we 
eaii, and to whom wi* hand on the tradition that we 
have received ; but I fcl sure that Hare would have 
been the first to acknowh'dge liow much this lu.stltute 
and the .Architectural .Association had meant to him. 
He sought little relaxation from his work in games or 
ainusement.s— all too little as it proved— and the 
friendships and interests that he found here meant, in 
my belii'f, a verv great deal to him, and I hope he 
found in them some eompeiisation for what lie gave us. 

Of his architectural work you know as much a.s I 
can tell you, for most of it has been published. With 
all the valuable help that In* had from his friend Air. 
Thos. Davison, who <’o-op''rated with liim for years, 
he worked himself unceasinglv at the drawing board, 
and my own feeling is that he not only e.stablished a 
high standard of jilanning in public buildings, but he 
played a large jiart in that development of English 


Classic that is still proceeding, and has .still far to go. 
His buildings were strongly handled, well comjaosed, 
original m treatment, and he used the features of Clas- 
sic design in a sound and capable way. with a great 
deal of freedom but with a constant tendency towards 
greater luirity of .style. At the same time I think 
everyone will admit that his Bangor Universitvi'.'nllege, 
which I reg.ird as his ffiiest work. show ed full realisation 
of the capabilities of Gothic work. I speak of it as 
Gothic, although, a.s you know, in detail it w not really 
Gotliie at all. There was nothing idealistic, nothing 
eclectic in his work : it was essentially modern, intel- 
leetual and fearle.-.s. I think that a coii-iJered judg- 
ment of all the vast number ot buildings that he pro- 
duced h aves us with the feeling that he did nothing 
that w a.s perfunctory, mean or commonplace ; hi- -tan- 
darJ was the best that he knew and he never satisfied 
him.self with less. The references that have been made 
to him in the public press have been unworthy of their 
subject, f('r there have been very few architects who 
have served the public as well as he in providing build- 
ings of which the towns and citie.s that posses, s them 
iuive reason to bo very proud. AVe can .speak of him here 
with no uncertain sound in insisting on the value of 
Ills influence on the course of modern developments, 
and I am an.xious that we should record our feelings 
of indebtedness, of los.s, and ot very deep respect. 

The President said that it was uniiecessary foi liiiu 
to add anything to Air. Keen's apt and elucjiieiit state- 
ment. Tliey at the Institute all felt very, very deeply 
the pa— ing away of their old friend. He (the Presi- 
(leiit) had been present at the funeral at Golder's Gieen 
on Friday, and had been gratified to see the large 
gathering of meniber.s assembled there to pay this la.st 
tribute of respect and affection for him. He had re- 
ceived on the clay following the funeral a letter from 
.Mr. William A. Pite, which he would read to the lueet- 
ing. He said ; — 

■■ T quite hoped to have been jiresent at tin- meeting 
on Alonday, but it is iiujios.sible as I have to prt'.side at 
a meeting elsewhere. I .should like to have had the 
[invilege of adding a few words-- though halting — to 
those of others, in grateful tribute to the memory of 
our late Past President. The iiiemory of Henry T. 
Hare cannot but be a lasting one. and his works will 
survive him. 

It seems to me singularly ajijirojiriate that the an- 
nouneement of the Peed of Award of Studentships 
and Prizes .should be made on the same I'vening wlu'ii 
the aspirations of so many young men jiresent will be 
stimulated and cjuiekened. 

•• Hare's life work and influence should be an insjara- 
tiou to all ; for not by natural instinct alone, but by 
assiduous labour and indefatigable industry he built 
up a lasting body of knowledge and character w Iiich 
stood him in good stead and never failed him in after 
life. 

“• The charm of his personality, his true kindness of 
heart, endeared him to all who knew him and pro- 
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miscd so much for the vears to come, that it is difficult 
to realise that we shall sei- him no more. 

‘'3IavI make a sugjtestiou which i<. no doubt, iu your 
mind too. that an e.xhibitioii of soiiie of his works 
should be held later on. 

■■ Sad though the occasion of our aatliering was yes- 
terday, the .silent exiiression of our common fellowship 
with each other wa.s viwv welcome." 

The followinu n-solution having been put to the 
meeting, members signified their assent bv ridug in 
their places and standing for a few iiioineiits, in silence : 

Resolved. That the Royal Institute of British 

Architects desires to express its jirofouiid .sor- 
row at the ])assing away of its Pa't President. 
Henry T. Hare, and that there be placed on 
record in the ilinutes of the [Meeting an expri‘S- 
sion of members' appreciation of and gratitude 
for his inestimable services to the Institute and 
to the profession. Further, that a message ex- 
jiressiveuf nieinber'' deepest sympiathyand con- 
dolence be conveyed to his widowand family. 

Hr. Paul AVaierhouse, F.d.A,. writes: — 

I want to be allowed to say about our late friend a 
few of those wolds which can best be said by a coiu- 
pianion of fairly long .standing. I never knew Hare 
'■ at home." a' the schoolboys say. but I can truly say 
of his friendship that I was always ” at home " with 
him. For many years he and I were rolli-agiies as 
Institute workers : we sat for many sessions on the 
Council together. <iud I know - few can know bi-tter — 
tile loyalty of his service to our corporate luterc-.sts. I 
never tliought of Hare as old or young : least of all did 
I ever look on him as one who was hk'dv to lie called 
away early to leave this world of ours 

We thought of him did we not. as a worker — one 
who. whether ])lunged in the rod of pr.ictii e in' en- 
grossed in the affairs of our little Sr.ite the republic 
of architecture was aluavs a willing worker and a 
working well-wisher 

Pre-eminently he was one who .seeiiied alwavs at 
call : pint him iu front of an o[iportunitv or a diitv and 
lie was up and doing That was the spirit in winch be 
won his many competitions, that was tin spirit in 
which he mu.'t also have borne the sickening disap- 
])ointments wliich intcrle.ive the ,successi-> m the lives 
of competition winners. That, again, was tin- sjiirit iu 
which he became not only imr President and the I’resi- 
dent of the .In hitei tur.d .Vsxiciation Init also a 
strenuous toiler in the humbler walks of committee 
service and of that cimtinlioiis < n ninrii'lanf wliicli 
mark-S so happilv tin- corporate life of inir profes,-.ioti. 

Ill the course of the war a little committee was set 
tiji whose functions were to deal with the exiginieies of 
eertain special cases of war hardship It was a eom- 
mittee eharged with the entirelv priv.ite and confi- 
dential consideration of uuexjiected nnsfortunes 
brought upon individual areliit'-i ts by tlie w.ir. and on 
that committee it was my privilege .several times to 
eonfer with Hare on the painful subjects ou which we 


Were thus engaged, Xeed I tel! you tliat this e.vjieri- 
eiice gave me a must hajijiv insight into a tender and 
svmpdtlietie .side of hi' nature. I am grateful for those 
occasions of meeting him ; they gave me one more 
jiroof of the existence in 1dm of that .spirit of fellow- 
shi]) which I know he beln-ved to be essmnal to the 
Well-being not only of architects but of their art itself. 

Others will write of his works and will deal more 
fully with the facts of liis life. My little word is only a 
word of affection and of farewell. 

I could not go to his tuneral. but twice on that sunny 
day I stood bv one of his works and gave thanks for 
the thought that the sjarit of an architect, when it 
leaves our world, i.s not whollv di.sembcidied. but 
leaves beldiid it. in his work, a form, a coiintciiance. 
a visible language to which his friends can look with 
something of understanding. 

Paul 'Wai'Erhuuse |T.i. 

The following were among the large number of mem- 
bers present at the funeral ceremony, which took jilace 
at Holder's Hreeii on Friday the 14th iii't. -Hessrs. 
John W. .Simjison. Pir.'nh/i't. '\V. Gillhee Si ott. Arthur 
Ashbridge. H. E. S. Streatfcild. ^ulni Slater. [Max 
Clarke. C. Hornblower. D. Barclay Xiven. .Loui' Am- 
bler. Horace Cubitt. W, A. Bite. Herbert Shepherd. 
Alan E. [Munby. Arthur Keen. Hon. Spr i/. E, Huy 
Dawher. V irf-Pre.^uleiiK HI), .'wearies- Wood. ( '. AVnnt- 
ner Smith, Deliss.i Joseph, H. \ . .-Vshley. Ian [Mac.Mis- 
ter. Serri-tary R.I B A.. F. R Yerhiirv. Secretarv A.A. 

Letters of 1 egret foi' inability to attend w ere icceived 
from Sir illiani Emerson. Sir Ernest (leorge. E.A.. 
Hr. Edwin T. Hall. Hr (' B. Flockton. and Hr. 
Ernest Xewton. R.A. 

-Mr Hare, who was a natn e of Se<irliorougli and was 
ediieateil jirivately at Shigfirld and Ifarrogiite. served 
hi' artnles with .Mr. (' Burv. of Scarborough, and 
afti-tuards studied at the Ei ule cles Beaux-Arts. Pari'. 
Lati'i' he was an assistant in the offices of Hr. Z, King 
and .\[t. R. 11. llill. Sitting for the examination ipiali- 
fv mg fur Assin-iateslii p in ISSt;, he ranie out toji of all 
the eanilidates of his vear and was awarded the A'li- 
pit'-l Prize He was l■ll‘l•tl•d .\ssoi iate in l.sST. started 
practice in ISJI and proceeded to the Fellowship in 
isn.s Ibiving been elerted T’lesident of tile .Vrcllltec- 
tiir.d .Vssociation in 1902. he eaine on to the R.I.B A. 
Hiniueil as A represeiitatic e and sat eontinuouslv 
on the I'ouneil until Ins death, filling the offices sui - 
ci’ssiM'ly of A ice-Presiilent (I'.t04-S), Hon. Secretarv 
( 1 90'.)- ) :;). President (1917-19). and Past- President 
-Member of Couni'il (1919-21 ). He had served on the 
Standing and various ( 'ouni il ( 'uniniittees, and in i!)07 
read a Paper before the Institute. " Snnie Suggestions 
for ,i Simple .Vrebiteetiiral Plan for Publii Libraries " 
[.fill ii.v.M., 23ril [Man’ll 1907 |. His |)ortrait. jiainted 
for the Institute by Sir Win, Llewelhn, A.JLA.. was 
fornially presented at a Spei lal .Meeting held on the 
2-';riI February last year, and was afterwards exhibited 
at the Royal .Academy a photogra pliic reproduction 
will be foiinil in the .Iiii rx.m, for (ith Alareh 1920. 
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After tile outbreak of war. ilr. ifare tilled for some 
time the position of Hon. Secretary of the Executive 
and (leneral Purposes Committee of the Architects' 
War ( 'ommitti-e. resmniny to t.ike up a ( 'omniission in 
the Armv Ser\ iee Corps. He was sent out to France 
on special ser\ ice in coniiei tion with the billetinir of 
the troops. \\ hile on this set vice he wa.s instrumental 
in preserving from diimaye soini- of the old Fremh 
chateaux and other historii luiildimis Jfeturnin;; to 
England in .lanuarv HUT. he was Luveii a po.sition at 
the i\linistrv of i\!iinitions. and eveiituallv succeeded 
iMr. Ernest Ad w ton as 'rechnical .\dvisi-rto tin- Euild- 
ine orks Sei tion. holdina the jaisition until the end 
of the war. 

This notice would be ini omplete weie not some idea 
aiveil of the e.xteiit of iMr. Haie's labours for the In- 
stitute durum his term as President. Quotation is 
therefore made from the .Ioi'rx.ai. of the tith .March, 
w'here the presentation of his jiortrait is recorded ■ — 

Mr. Hare w as President duriny a time of extreme diffi- 
culty and anxiety. Never, perhaps, m tlie histoi v of the 
Institute have the affairs of tht profession made so creat a 
demand on the time and eneiL'ies (,f the President. In July 
1017. when he i ame to the Chair, the end of the war was far 
distant, but the prolleii's of the leeonstruetion of indu'trv 
and the hoiisini of the woiki i-s at tlie restoration of peace 
had hecun to exc rei'e llu mind of the (aiveinment. Mr. 
Hare took the initiative m foimimr a Committee of mem- 
bers of the Institute and the .Allied Societies to consider the 
wliole r|Ui-tion of housino- fiom the aiehittet's point of 
view, and he lost no opjioitunity. hy means of deimtations 
and written i omiminii .itioii'. of pressing' ipion the Oovern- 
ment and loe.d authorities thioiiehout the eouutry the 
desirability in the interests ot the i oniimuut c i-f employing 
rompetent arehiteets .ind eivim: tln'in a free hand in the 
design of the houses and the l.u-out of tie- sites. He was 
a niemhi‘ 1 ' of the Co\ ernment ( 'ommittee formed to disc ii's 
this question, togetlu r with tho-e of building eoilstnietioii 
and m.iterials. and .it v.uiou' tuiu's he attended as a wit- 
ness and 2 a\e evidence hefoii- the Ministry of Peeciistrui • 
tion. He directed the work of oi irani-ing and adjudieating 
upon tile N.itional Hoiisimr Competition, when ti.SI> design' 
had to be dealt witli in tlie l.ondon are.i alone. He jii'e- 
pared an exliaustive lepolt to the Covernini'Ut on the re- 
stdt of the ( omiietition. supjileiiu'iitme it with jiraetii.il 
suggestions .is to the best mean' of 'olviim the m,in\ ]irob- 
lems involved. He \\ a- Ch.ui mail of t he ( 'ommittee eli.iiged 
with tlie lU'oduetion of the tiook of Cott.ige Designs }aib- 
lished liy tlm Iiistifnte at tlie iei|ue~t of (he Local ( iovein- 
ment Ifoaid. He Inounht about the Couferenee of lejire- 
sentatives of .irehif I'cts. siii\e\ois mil biiildeis to assist, 
by their simgestiou'. the authoiities m restaitiiig the tniild- 
iiig and kindred industiies on the eonelusiou of peace. He 
w.is Ch.iirm.in of tlie Coufeienee of H'iireseiitati\ C' of the 
Institute and .\llied Soeietn". the jiiirpo'e of which w a.s to 
consider w av s and me, ins of lai'ing tlie st.uus of aieliileel' 
and impio\ iiig tlie rel.itions of the jiro\ inei.il societies with 
the parent bodv in l.ondon. Two of tlie meetings wele 
held in iManchester and Pii iiiineham. and Air. Hare ]iie- 
sided on eaeli oeea'ioii. He initi.ited the movement for 
reform in the Law of .\neient J.ights. the Bill for which, 
togetlier with .i lonu .md rea'oni d mi iiioiaiidum on the 
subject dr.iwn uji lie Air. Hare, was sent for eonsider.ition 
by the Lord Ch.iiieelloi . The ic olds of the Institute sliow 


that Mr. Hare, during his term as President, took the Chair 
at over 1.50 meetings and other functions connected with 
the Institute. His tact, his foresight, his sagacity and 
soundness of judgment, his evenness of temper and invari- 
able good-hiimoiir, made him an ideal Chairman, and these 
qualitic's .served the profession in good stead on the various 
occ.isions when he was brought into personal contact with 
members of the Ctovernment and heads of Government De- 
partments. As the present Piesident once observed, it was 
a ( haraeteri.stic of Mr. Hare that he had on every occasion 
a very clear idea in his owui mind of what ought to be said, 
and he never failed to ns.'- exactly the words that were best 
titted to convey it. 

All extract from Mr. Arthur Keen's remarks m un- 
veiling the Jiortrait recalls important services for the 
jirofes.sion in other direction.s : — 

The til St real insight I got into his capacity and quality 
was when T became aware of the awaid that he had given 
in a competition of some importance in which he had been 
assessor ; and I was profoundly struck with the .simplicity 
and directness, combined with a certain sense of authority, 
that tliere was in this aw.ard. Aly second insight was when 
he won a competition in which I myself took part. It was 
a very complex and difficult jirohlem wliich was put before 
U'. as I know very well ; but Air. Hare solved it with a 
schi me which was so extraordinarily sirajile and direct that 
it seemed to be the only, the obvious way of meeting the 
jiroMem and solving the difficulty. But. of eoui’si . one 
knows something of the-e " .'imjih' ” and ” obvious " plans, 
of the ji.uient and laborious stejis by which, commonly, 
they are ajijiroaehed. I think there aiv many people who 
imagine Mr. Hare as one who soared quite suddenly and 
immediately into nnqi.e'tioned suoooss. He had his .suc- 
eC'-ses. hut he has aLo had his di.sajqiointments. as most of 
iis have had : and I think he coukl till us liimself. if he 
wished to. of long nights and laborious days spent in un- 
requited toil before he aihieved the success which was ulti- 
m.itely his. AVhen I came to know him jici’scnally. I realised 
that it was not alone hv outstanding skill in the exerci-e of 
hi' jiiofossional work that he had aeliieved sueec-ss. but al'o 
by a kind of indehnable winningness, m.ay 1 say. ot dis- 
jHisifion. a sense of good nature ,ind kindness, combined 
with extraordinari directness of judgment and powei of 
expies'ion that. 1 know, gave eonlidrnce to those who 
sot’glit his guidance. Nodouht that heljiedhhn m.iteri.dly 
m the siieee.ss which he idtimately .lehieved. (’ertaiiilv he 
lias won his way into onr esteem, and even into otir affee- 
lion . we liave the gre.itest regard for him. But vve do not 
ajijioiiit PiV'idents heie from eoiisiderations of esteem .uid 
.itleetioii ; w e ,1 iijioint t hem tijioii then (notes ional leeord. 
11(1011 iheir initiative and diiving (lowir, and on their 
e.ijiaeitv to iiqiresi nt. in .in ac equate way. the interests 
th.it .u'e f.ii too set ions to t e lightly entrusted to anvoiie ' 
hand'. Mr. H cirr wa-' wvW Cjiialitird to a(.A'(‘])T 

tlH‘ oOh'c of ProMib'nt. aod }u‘ lui'' not di'apjuiintod U'' in 
an\ \\<»\, ... It ha> -o liapjunK'fl that Mr. Ilaio ^ woik 
has lain ino^tl\ — at an\ lato. toa vor\ laiiif' rxtont-'in tho 
aicna of (.•onipftitiou work; and it diu' in no ^lna]^ 
nu‘a>uro to hi> oin-iiric's. ]u> aotu itio>. In'- A\t>ik and hi.-' in- 
tlnrm'o ill thiN diroction, tha1 tho wludo j'Aston) of competi- 
tion" in thi" country lui" keen lifted on to an cntirclx nc5\ 
f^^ot^ny^ And at Icnirtli promoters of tlusi' eom}H‘titions 
lui'.e come to lealiM' and to aeeejtt their re^pfmsihilities to- 
\\ai<U tiiO "0 A^ho t<ikt‘ part in tlie-t' competition^. ... I 
mmlit speak of ^Ir. Hare's work at tiu' Are.liiteetural A"- 
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sociatiou. of A^hich lie ivas one of the most worthy and 
respected Presidents. His work in that respect is well 
known. The only thing I Mish to speak of emphatically at 
the moment is the question of public librarie.s. . . . The 
Public Libraries Act is not so very old. At first there were 
verv few architects who realised what was expected in con- 
nection viith it. [Mr. Hare applied himself with singular 
vigour to the pioblem. and it was he who established the 
standard of the paiblic library. When \ on go into a public 
library at the present time it seems quite an obvious sort of 
building : but at the out-et it was very difficult to know 
what was reqinred : w hat looms there should be. what their 
relationship should be to eaeli other, what books, if any, 
should be stored, how the public should have access to the 
books, how they should l-c arranged, and so forth ; all 
questions of lighting, supervision and control. These mat- 
ters were not then known, and it w.ts Wr. Hare who ex- 
plored them most sucie"fulh’. and showed others how 
these things should be dcme. And I tliink you will agree 
with me that the aveiage public library is a building we have 
every reason to be pioud of. at all events not ashamed of. 
And. as eveiyone here probably knows. Wr. Hare has built 
a con'ideiable piopoitiuu of thelibiaiies of this country. 

Tile follow liig is a list of Mr. Hare's more important 
works : — 

.•stattord'hii’e County Council Bnildings ■; lSf'2) ; Conver- 
sion of Claybury Hall. M'oodfoid. into Lunatic .Is_\Iinn. for 
the London County Council : 1892-3) ; Miinicijial Buildings. 
Oxford (1S97): Liverpool Technical .School and Museum 
Extension iwith 3Ir. T. Daenson. 1897): Preshyterian 
Theological College. ( 'nmbiidge 1 1897) : Public Libiary for 
Shoreditch Borougli t'nniicil (with Messi*. Sjwkling and 
Cro-s, 1897); Henley-on-Tliamcs Municiji.al Buildings 
( 1898) : Southend-on-Sea Miinieipa! Buildings ( J898) ; Eo- 
lation Hosjiital at Bronisgrove 'warh [Mr. H. R. Lloyd. 
1899); Southe)id-on-,8ea Teelinua! .S< hoed (1899); Tech- 
nical Institute and Schools. Tiinbiidge Wells (1900): 
County Tcchnic.il Schools. Stafford i lOlMi) ; Eidation Ho-, 
pital at Cradley Heath (With [Mr. A. T. Butler, 1900); 
Isolation Hospital at Longton. Sta dOol) ; New Build- 
ings at Church of Kngl.md High .''chool for Cirl'. UjijH-r 
Bakpr-.str<Pt (19o2); Harrogate [Municipal Buildings 
(1902); Wolverhaiiqiton Free Lilirary Il9u2); Soutliciid 
Puldic Library (1903); Pontypridd Mum i]ial Biiikling.s 
(1903); Crewe MuiiKi'ial Buildings (1!!03): Hammer- 
smith Lilirarv 1 1903) ; Harrogate Librarv 1 1904) ; Isling- 
ton Libraiy 1 190.7): United Kingdom Provident Institu- 
tion Building. Strand ( 1907 ) : University ( 'ollege of North 
Wale.s, Bangor (1997) ; Fulham Public Lihr.trv (1908). 

The practice will be earned on bv Mr. Heitram Lnsle 
[.-!.] (who was recently taken into Jiurtiiershlp) under 
the title of Hei.ry T. Hare and Beitram Lmle, at the 
jireseilt address, 2. Urav's Itm-sijUdre. W.U. 

An Old Pupil’s Tribute. 

11 3 Inn )4 Jan 192). 

Tn the Eihliif. .JoUK-XAL H.I.B.A 

Sir. — I hope you will find space for tlie^e few lines 
written as a tribute to my late miLster, Herirv T. Hare. 

To hear .suddenly of the death of a friend who fol- 
lowed the same jirofession as oneself, especiallv when 
he initiated vou into its mvsteries and its ups and 
downs, produces a peculiar quality of .sadness and 
regret The loss is a mo.st intimate one. In life lie 
inhabited the same mental countries, so to speak, .striv- 


ing to find out the same secrets, to sec them through 
tlie same mist, and. seeing them, to set them forth on 
paper bv the same means to the .same end. 

When I first entered Hare s office he wa.s at work 
on the United Kingdom Provident Imstitution in the 
Strand and two t'aniegie libraries at fsliiigton. His 
chief as.sistant. and sometimes partner, wa.s Thomas 
Davison, and we were joined afterwards b}' the late 
G. L. Alexander, .subsequently of Atkinson A Alexan- 
der. PTequeiitlv we tried Hare s patience to the ut- 
most. On one occasion I remember .Vlexaiider and I 
lioldmg the office boy iqi'ide down so that the cop()ers 
in his pocket fell all over the room as Hare l■ntered. 
He only smiled at us ami weiit into liis own iiuier cham- 
ber without a word, .shutting the door quietly after 
him. This was characteristic. 

Looking back on those three years I would say that 
Hare's chief qualities were an all-]jervading sen-se of 
fituess. .sensibility of the kind that brooks no tntluig. 
combined with a complete mastery of the art of jilan- 
nirig. 

He took me with him once to see him a'sess a com- 
])etition. He had jireviously planned the thing liiiii- 
self on iiajier according to his conditions. sO that he 
might be f.imiliar with the difficulties. Having made 
up his mind to certain essentials he threw out all the 
plans wliieli did nut comply and then 'pent two or three 
cldy.s ovi-r the remaining few, His award was thought 
to be just — a compliment not often paid to assessors. 

He grasjied the essentials in anything like a flash. 
He wa.s an unusually clear thinker. At one time in 
tho.-e days he had 'i-veral large buildings on hand, in- 
cluding the University Uollege of Xuitli Wales at Ban- 
gor. yet the office wa.s iiec'er disturbed, everything al- 
ways went evenly and jieacefully. He wiote all Ills 
letters Inm.sell andthey werecopied in theold-fashioned 
wav bv the office bov. He never seemed in the least 
upset about anything, and we used to draw and trace 
undisturbed. Tliis wa.s almost entirely due to Hare's 
.serene way of looking at things, but I am sure he 
would like me to suv tliat Davison greatly assisted him 
in luaintaiiiing this calm. 

When ill France I accidentally ran aeross R.iekards 
disguLsed us a I,ieut. .V.ts.f'.. who mformed mv astoii- 
i.slied self that Ifare was with him similarlv disgiiiseil. 
They told .soiiii' amusing .stories about each other. That 
two such men should have offered their services in suidi 
a humble cajiaeitv ean oiilv call forth admiration for 
the men. but it speaks little for the eouiitrv. There is 
perhaps no jirofession which strives harder or with 
more continuous effort for the good of its fellow-citi- 
zens, yet there is surely none w hose merit is les.s reeog- 
nised. nor one wlio.se distinguished members pass on into 
tbe unknown with less jiuhlic notice and appreciation. 

Hare was jire-eminently a man who stood for fine 
architecture and for the jirojirr ajipreciatioii of the 
jirofe.ssiou by the public. We know and wc tinder- 
.staud ; but ” Is it nothing to you, all ye that jia.ss bv(" 
— I am. .sir, your.s faithfully. 

W. W. >8( ott-Moxcrieff [F.]. 
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CHKONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1921 ; Deed of Award. 

T!ie and Drawings suinuitted for the Prizes 

and Studenxship-; in the gift of the Ro_\ al Institute are 
nijw on (“xliihinon in the R l.Pj.A Galleries. 9 Conduit 
Street, and will rein tin open to nieinbersand the public 
until the fth February (10 a.m. till d p.in. ; Saturdays, 
6 p.m.). The Council's Deed of Award, read at the 
General IMeeting of the 17th January, gives the results 
as follows : — 

The Roy.\i. Institute tiiiVER ilED.vL.s. 

(i.) The EstsaiiMeilnhini^ T wentij-F ive Gttiiicac . — Two 
Essays were received under the following mottoes : — 

1. Eirypt ; “ Eirypti.in Architecture,” 

2. Lucem Spero : " Denie.-., their t'enstructiun in Theory 

and Practice.” 

The Couiioil have decided not to award the prize, 
(ii.) The Measui-eil Drawings McdaUmd F ifty Pounds. 
Four sets of drawings were sent in under mottoes: — 

1. ■■ Ral))li Allen ” : ti strainoi> (^Pnor Park. Bath). 

2. ■■ Sapjier ” : .3 stiaiiiers (Temple of Baechus, Baalbek). 
2. ’'Ajax”; Ii ^tiainers (( Jteenwich Hospital. King 

Charles Bloek) 

4. Device of a triangle ; 3 strainers (St. ilary Woolnoth). 

The Council have awarded the Silver Jledal and 
Fifty Pounds to the delineator of tbe drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto ” Ajax, "* and a Certificate of 
Hon. Jlention to tlie delineator of the drawings sub- 
mitted uniler till' motto '' Sapper.'’ ]■ 

The Travelling Stcdentship.s. 

(i.) The Owen Jones Sludentsinji and One Hundred 
Pound.s . — Xo ajiplications received. 

(ii.) The Tile Prize and One Hundred Pounds . — 
Eleven designs for an Italian Villa inspired by Pliny s 
description in bis letter to Gallus were submitted under 
the following mottoes - 

1. “ Anzac- " : strainers. 8. Seales^ : 0 strainers 

2. Arc- " ; ti strainers. 9. "Blue Square" (de- 

3. " Gallus 1 " : 5 strainers, vice) ; 5 strainers. 

4. " Gallus 2 " : 9 strainers. HI. " Bed Seal" (device): 

5. " Giagan " : 3 .strainers. 4 strainers. 

t>. “ <Toudola " : (i strainers. " Zut ! e est pas dii Fn- 

7. *‘Is(>l)<d": 4 strainers. turismo b strainers 


* “ Ajax ” : J. H. Odom [A ]. 289 OraiiviUe Koad, Shetfield. 
t “ Saiipor ” • C. Leckenby, 7 t'anuTun OroM’, Aork. 


The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hun- 
dred Pounds to the author of the desisn submitted 
under the motto ’■ Zut 1 e'est pas du Futiirisme ! ” j 
and a Certificate of Hon. Jlention to the author of the 
design " Cdagan.” § 

(lii.) The Henry Saxon Snel! Prize and F ifty Pounds. 
Xo designs submitted. 

(iv.) The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest: 
Sdeer Tledal and One Hundrerl and Thirtu Pounds . — 
One application was received, from Hr. Chas. B. Pear- 
.«on [F.]. and the Council have awarded him the Prize. 

The Gris.sell Gold Medal and Fifig Pomids. — One 
dedgn for a Kinema Theatre was .submitted under the 
motto ■■ The Villain " (-5 strainers). The Council have 
decided not to award the Prize. 

The Arthur Cates Prize and Thirty Pounds. — Xo 
drawings submitted. 

The Travelling Students' Work. 

Godwin Bursary. 1919. — The Council have ap^iroved 
the report of Hr. H. Austen Hall [F.], who travelled in 
America. 

Puyin Sluden/ship. 1920. — The Council have 
approved the work of Hr. H. St. J. Harrison [H,]. who 
was awarded the Studentship in 1920. and travelled 
in Worcestershire. Gloucestershire and Hereford. 

Fixed Tenders for Building Work. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Practice 
Coimuittee. invite the attention of Henibers and Licen- 
tiates to the great desirability of reverting as soon as 
possible to the ]jre-War practice of obtaining fixed 
tenders for building work. As the upward tendency 
of building prices appears now to have been checked, 
and some prices are falling, builders may reasonably 
be asked to give firm tenders, unqualified by reserva- 
tions as to subsequent adjustments due to increased 
cost of materials or labour. 

Prohibition of Building : Increase of Unemployment. 

The following correspondence has passed between 
the Institute and the Hiuistry of Health ; — 

Xoc 23. 1920. 

The Secretary, The Ministry of Health , — 

Sir, — At the request of a large number of architec- 
tural bodies in the United Kingdom, the t'ouncil of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have apjiointed a 
Committee who have been giving careful consideration 
to tlie effects of the restriction of building by local 
authorities in the interests of the Xational Housing 
scheme. 

In the course of their enquiry the Committee have 
ascertained that certain local authorities are prohibit- 
ing the building of factories and commercial buildings 
whicli would jirovide means of employment when built. 

Hv Council de.sire to bring this fact to the notice of 

X ■* Ziit ! pas Fiiturisme ! ” ; Gordon H. G. Holt. 23 Meadway 
Court. Hampstead Way, N.W.4. 

ij “ Ginsau ” . Archie Gilchrist Taton [A ], 44 AjK^ley Street. Partick, 
W. Glasgow. 
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tlie ilini>ter of Healtli. and to urue liiiu to circularise 
all tile Local Authorities to the etiect that very careful 
consideration should be yiven to cases where the 
stoppage of factorv or coiimiercial buiLliug^ might be 
a cause for increa'iiig unemployment among work- 
]ieople who would otherwise be emidoyed therein. 
1 have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient .Servant. 

Alis niR. Stxirfrii-i/. 

Mi'i 'iJiij nj Uinltli. 13 ilf" 1920. 

Tin St'Ct't fj/nf R.l .I j.A ., — 

Sir. -I am directed b\' the Miiii'ter of Health to 
advert to vour li'tter of the 2.jrd ult . and to state that 
the question whether action sliould be taken under 
.Section 5 of the Housina (Additional Lowers) Act, 
19 lb. to prohibit building operations which delav or 
are likelv to delav tin* ])rovision of dwelling aceomino- 
dation is one for the decision of the Loe.d Authority. 
The Ministry have no power to intervt le- e.wept on 
ajipeal against a Prohibition Order. 

T am. however, to forward for your information a 
eopv of (ieiieral Housing 3Ieiuorauduiu. A'o. 22. which 
has been issued by the .Ministry for the guidance of 
Loc.d .Authorities in considering cases under the Sec- 
tion. and to draw your parte, tilar attention to para- 
‘■rapli S (.3). — I am. Sir. A'our obedient S.-rvanr, 

J f. AVriclev. 

I'll- '..fnj'llll 

Rni-ii'jraiJi S (3). — Warl, oj y " will iiu lucle 

nuiiiilv iiidu' trial IjiiiMing' in ]in\ ate uii nei sliiji « liic li c. aii- 
not be prohibited witlimit irio-t -enous i. on-idi. lation. 
These works aie siifh w:l) le'iilt in nii eniploy- 

ment. enhanced local revinnc. enhaiK' d n.inon.il re, ciiue 
I by way of exijort tiade ..r othei’.mei. .a- s.)iiie otli<-i le-iilt 
..t'pubiic impuitaiu e at tin* im.-'ent tire--. 

War Losses : Dilapidations : Architects’ Fees. 

In ( )< tobet Li't a case came before the W ar ( 'omj>en- 
satioii < 'ourt in v. liK li the ( 'on-nriitional ( lub < humeil 
again.st the Tie.isury for aichitei tA fi-i*' toi 'i-rvii-es in 
MiuiiecTioii with dlla jjidaticfii' J’he ea-.e held been 

blOUghr to tile llOtK e ot the lll'tltute as (jlle tliat was 
likelv to become a t-'st ( as..- with re-pei.f to aic liitects' 
fec'. and airangeiiieiits were tlien fon* m,ide for the 
lii'titi'te to be represented l)v coiiiisel at the hearing. 
The ( 'haiiimui of tin- f’lactice ( 'omiiiittee, Mr. -\. AV 
( ro" I /■'. j. was also in attend.inee to give evidence, if 
m*eessarv. <i^ to tli'- ( Ustomaiv - h-irges. Ao alti-mj.l. 
how ever, was ll-.ule to Tie, It the I ,|se as ,1 lest ( ,|se aiid 
Ah' t 'loss's i-c ideiji e wa- n-strieied ro suppoitmg the 
ci.iini of th" arcliitei t (Air AeeilJiam \\ ilson j.d. || for 
I - lepdiing a sclieilule of dilapii la t loirs and sub-'-quentlv 
toi supervising the work larrieil out under his instruc- 
tions irom the ( '(iiistitutioind Club. In tiis evidi-nce 
liefore the Court. Air. A'eedliam W’ll.soii estimated tliat 
the sum of cl2.lino ts.is spent on the ( lub bu deenra- 
Tions and repair', -uid of this sum .ibout t,s;_ 7{)0 fejire- 
'-■nted e.vpenditiir.' in lu.sjieet of dila piilatioiis occa- 
sioned liv Coxernmeiit occu jiation. 

The Whir Conipeiisatiou Court published its award 
on the 1th A'o\'.-iiiber and in tin* result allowed the 


sum of !;i2U 111 respect of architect’s fee,--, instead of 
the Ljljo (is. claimed. The Court ahn awarde-l a sum 
of £2U(I bv wav of i osts to iiuluile siirveyoi's fees in 
the pre 2 >aratinu of the claim. It shmilil be mentioned 
that the i~jOo 6s claimed reiireseiired .j per cent, on 
the total .sum of tll.-JlKi Is. 6il. w hich was rhe amount 
of the dila[iidation- awarded. 

Ales^rs. .Alarkby. -Stewart A ( o . tin- Institute Solici- 
tors, in a letter to the Institute notifying the result, 
state ■ " In awarding the .'iim of t:12c the Court h.is 
allowed t-j ■"><. [ler cent on a tot.il 'Um of t.s (loii for 
cilia pid.ttions occasioned hv ( iovernna nt i rerujaitiun, 
therebv admitting in (irineiple the Institiiti-'s Scale of 
Fees. AA e coiisi/ler this to be sati'factorv from the 
Institute's pioiut ot view." 

The Destruction of Serbian Libraries. 

Thel.'-mucilof the Institute, on the recomm.ndarion 
of the Lit'-iature Committee, desire to m-ike -in -ippe.il 
to members of the Institute on behalf of Serlii-i. whose 
libraries during the w.ir were sysTi-nwtic.illy dispersed 
or de-troyed bv their kite adc-ei-'ane'. In tin* work of 
reconstruction she is largely ih-pendeut on the aid of 
her Allies, and gifts of book-, moie e'pi-ei.illv of an 
ediic.ttion.il charai ter. will be welcome 1. Those who 
an.- desirous of making anv contributions to the libra- 
ries ar-.* invited to send .is soon as possible lists of wh.it 
they are prepared to give (hooks on history. hiUr.-- 
ii'if, poetrv. travel, theologv philosophy, si ienc* 
and education, etc . in .iny langii.igt*). stating name of 
book, author ,ind p/ublisher. ,ind il.ite of publie.ition. 
Only books in good condition .in- aei i-pt.ible. Those 
wlici w jsli to help and w ho c.innot gtee hook' .ire .isked 
to send don-irioii' row.irds expenses, .uid lor the pro- 
viding of books that miv he mi'siug trom .tmong the 
gifts All eommiiiii.-atioiis slimild be .iddresse-l to the 
Hoii. ( •rg.mi'iug .''eiret.irv for tin* Kei-onstriietion ot 
.'^erbi.ui Jabr.iiies. Th-- Rovil Soi-ietv ot Liti-nture, 
2. Bloomsbury .'Square, Louilon, W'C.l. 

The Housing; Problem : Committee of Inquiry Appointed. 

Di .Vddison has ajq-omted a ( 'ommitlee to ini|uire 
.uid lepmt as to the le.ison.s for t hi pres. -lit high i o-t of 
building woikiiig-chiss dwellings .ind to m.ike rerom- 
luend.itnm.s <is to anv pr.n rie.iMe iiii-.isures tor n-iliic- 
lllg It. The ( 'ommittee w ill be i onsritilti il , 1 ' follow . 
Mr. J -sitaulev flolnn-.s, M.l'. (( 'li.ininan). t'-ir I'lios. 
liobiuson. AI.B, ( ol. .1, W.tnl. AI.B. Sir .f.is, (',ir- 
inicliael, Mr. TTio.s. B.irrmi. .Mr. C. Cnis-. Air. F. C. 
( i.ivi-r, Air. . Lis. ( i ill, son [/•'.] (uonima ted bv the ( 'iiuiii il 
of the R. 1 B .A ). Ah'. -V. A\ .fenkiiKson. Mr. W . 11. 
Aicholl-, Air F. if. Si-lby. All’. .1. W .ilki-r .Sniitli. Air. -S. 
Str.iiiks Air. Tk H. Shi-eps)i,ink-. of tin- Alinistiv of 
ilealtli, will act a.s Si-cret.irv to the ( 'omniittee. 

Higher Buildings for London. 

Tha Tnrn-.S of tin* 2Ith lilt, puhlislii-d the following 
from Air. Jlelis.s.i .fosepih [F. | : 

Tills (|Ui-~tiiiii illiisltati-s in a i eiy intere.stine manner t!;e 
grnnth i)f an iili-.i. Cast .Liniiaiy Tin Tum -. in it- l-lslate 
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Market c‘i>luiiui, tliiew uiu th<* >ti< -ii tluit. a-5 tin* <le- 

jiMiul f"i d'‘ci'!niii'Klati<>n m (’cnti.il LorHldi •‘xctvdt'd the 
vupplv. the time w.is prnh.it)ly appr^.u hiiii: when a moditi- 
■ •atmn of tle^ P>uiMinL" Art wonid ]ia\t‘ tn he c ..nsidered, 
pci'inittii'e: ’’lie ei.n^nii' tmn <.f iiiLrliri huddmev. Von ])ei- 
mitted me t'> dt'V*dop rhi' nh-a iii .i 'rin'S uf h-tter^'. in the 

< ouv^e ni whiei’ 1 NUe'ae'.t“il luiildiiiii-? up t-i feet in 

lieieht nueht Ui-!l he ]iei untted ta- iiiLt i)atk'?, upen spates, 
aufl the I'lvei >ide. pointiULT '>iit tliat the im reased a>''e'>'‘- 
ment'- ui)t aiti'-t I < <n the hiLdiei hi’ildiii!i'» ( < mid he . aiuialKed 
fill w nleiiina "i * "im^e-t' d t h* u-i 'Uahfai e-. 

Tile tiilH ' ( allf d the"- 2‘>(i f,-,-t huildine> " '•kv'-* ratieiv." 
turiiettine that Aimiuan "kv-' raper- " eie anvthinii: up 
to 7')(1 feet hi'jh. 

Till' 1 .>11 e-'jM indt !ti (• w.l-' f I lUi !\\ ed ])V ui V reading, hefore 
rh*-^ lloval In-ntut • <>t ihitixlt An hitti t-. a Paper, in wliii h 
I dealt fulK with tht‘ van an a-'pt-i td the uue-'ti>>ii uf 
■ hiLdi* r huddiua'. ' aii'l '!■■ Pepei wa-' i-ill-iWed hy a de- 
bate lU whuh lepn "t ntati re' "f the h'adtiiLX autieuities 

< I )iK e' m d t 'Ilk pair. S nh'e.pimit ly t h-. Pi » \ al T mt itute of 

Bi'it nil An hit ' ^ t ' a up' an ted a <piM i,\l n -mnatiei* To i on- 
'idei the niiiiiu of iho London 'Buddiiiir A> t. pai tiriilaily 
with leu '11*1 to rh>- '[ue'tu'n of * 111 '.Tier htnhhn-j'." Imine- 
diat'dx thi-n . the < ’oi jioration of London leferivd the 

wholo pue't’.on to the Lity Land'^ ( ommutee. 

I 'uti'eijurntly p<anted out that the end in \iew iniyht 
h“ attained without alterin^r the Act. hecau-c ctn-n 47 of 
the Act of lSd4 iinuelv >ay': that biuldniL*' ^lundd not e.\- 
eeeil Sn feot Jii'jh. xMth two -itoieys m the roof. * without 
the coineiit of lIu- Conn* d." Tim 'eotion n then fore pei- 
nin'ix e. aii'l. pro'-ided t he r on>( ut of the C'oinn il n inven, 
then* i'. di my vu w. nothin^ in tin* A* t to prevent huihlini' 
of anv hei^dit heun: sam tinned. 

The ('ounrd ha" ^inre rc\ oLftm* d thi< pnmu])!e hy ?anc- 
rionLiii:: a neov hnihlmo tin* < ity, whi'di will he 1 lU feet 
To tlie T i]) of the mam ( oinn e. iiniead ot teet, and tliere- 
fora tlieie n no iea'')n w liy. in suitable 'itiiatiom. thn per- 
uin.-'r. e po'n ' 'liould md b** txtendetl. 

Ill the meanume, we ha\ i a man of tin* authouty of Sii 
Ldwm Lutve»n 'ayimr bi foie the Andnf* rural A" 0 ( la- 
tion : — ■ Wirli n'iiar(l t » the .uei tjou "f hmher huil<Un-_'< in 
London, lie thonuht th“ luiiher tliey were Imih tin* better, 
.ind thtue 'hoidd he no le'^n’i' tioin on rlvir heuht “ : whde 
7’L- T//,'"' of 17th 1 )efembr r 1 epoTT^ a ihipei rea<l hy Mi. 
T. K. l 'olli nrt. h-Toie tin • n^ntute of An Inter. i>. in w liu li 
iio ' lid ■ — 'ITien- L> no doubt that in the fatuiv. wiienoxer 
an op!) ii t unr V aii'e' ami till- 'Ut roumliim' <11 •' 'Uitalde. we 
mii-'t hudil U|)waid' ^timtuie's of the elevation of 2do 
teet. or even d'lO fe.n. Would not, in in^' opinion, eieaie an 
■ovto pow-enna etha t.“ 

ddiH'. in the t oni'i.’ of le.' rli.in .i vimi-. mv 'uee<’'*ti'»n of 
leiddiii'a" 2ni) feet hlah lui' erown to .’hio feet, .ind the 
L aid on ( ’o'lnr V Conned h.i' a< < epti il tie' pum iple of pi 1 - 
iiirrim. hiaher inn!dm'_' undei the pir-seiU .\iT. 


Till-; KX AMI NATIONS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

>' nil j‘ rf h i . 

("I A C \ i; sv \ V i’.N rn \ M 1 . T* -w" rn ti 1 a t 01 , r t'uk, with 
porter's lodee I >11 one mde of ent ranee 'JTie lonf to fo! m ;i 
hMture in the de-,mn 

C[iuli plans. M,’eTion and tw'o elevations; 

j iue}» derail. 

(h) A Missiov iTirm n t\ Tiwitfh ‘Ui a hnek t>r stone 
to im flat loll on a sit‘‘ TO feet w ide. Lmht fi om front { w est ) 
and top. l)ut the ( Inur vostiv under tiie i haiieel may lia\e 
e liLfht. Tht' >itt‘ fails to the ea>t ahout 4 feet. Xo en- 
tranee f r- an leai . 

Dniici — Plan-^, eh'vation-^ ami seetiou-^ to ^-itieh 
scale, and detail of front and ra-os^ section to Lineh. 


Subject LVI. 

(//) Mkmorial Ltur \ry axd Readtn'o Room at a L.xrge 
RuRLir Sc [TOOL — TiiebuiIrlin. 2 Sstandaione,onlPvelQ:roiind, 
the buihliinr materials to he stone, t'ak, and red roofing 

tllei. 

Heatimi to be by mean- uf radiators, one o])eii fireplace. 
Dimensions of internal area, 50 feet by 25 feet. 

Drnn mqs. — Flans and elevations to i-mcli srale Portio^ 
of building with entianee doi»rway to T-meli scale. 



3*0 /r 




Plan of ^lte to -iiic h scale. 


\b) A REiNToimcD Concrete D.a.ylicitt Factory. — 
Total fiooi area. TO.OOO feet super (pi o vision to he made for 
futuie exten^i'in). 

Tin f*>llowing accoiamodatii'n t*> be included : — 

Diound FloiU*. — Managers <»tfue. Three iicneral offices 
(lotaUitm 1.500 feet super), D<-spatch. Soo feet super 
(enahlima buries to ))o loaded under coveih Check office 
(adjoinim.r de>patch). Time hall (at employees' entrance, 
for clK'ckin;^ employees). Work-s foremauA ofiice. First 
aid ward (near a lilt), Eiii/me room. o0(.) feet super. Heat- 
ins I hamher. Fuel store. Uaiage (foi two wuiks cais, no 
loriy am omniodation required). 

Doneial. — Two e^od-s hits, each fi feet hy o feet. Lava- 
tout's (tlispose‘1 citiiei on evi'i'v lU>or, oi every luiier iL'or : 
t'U.d uumh(‘r t*f employees. 40O Uieii. 2oo women). Men's 
lot kei io<>m>. Women's baker rooms. h..rh adjoining lava- 
t orie>. 

Tiq) Flo>>r.- -Cauiet'n. Dinin',: room for 20 (office >tafi). 
Kit* hen. wa>h up. with hatches t«i canteen. Stoies. etc. 
Kit* h.'U stall iavat«*rv. 

(X*'ie -Fa* tory «.utside L*>nd*m area.) 

Dmif hnj'-.-- J.-ineh ^c•alc ; ])lans, sr( tnui and two eleva- 
tions ; \ -Hieh dt't 111 . 

S nbji rf L V II. 

(r/) A Pri.K Pavu.i*)N', t*' coinprist' a eoncert hall. 4o feet 
h\ fi‘*'t. with sfa’A*' f'‘r *»T(lu'stia (2o pciformeis) and 
siu h as * an he used t*u- small ]»}ay.s. l)rcs<m*> rooms for 

])oth s. xes. U«*fi eslnm'iit l)a’-. 

Th'nrthq'-.- ’-imli s<ale: ]>lan, section and two eleva- 
tnuis Linrdi scab\ d(*tail ot a h \y. 

(})) Stoxi: LrnuTTiorsK.— T'he hafit t*'* he bo { 'et above 

^ea levt'l, *m an isolated r*>ck c l*>se in sloire. 

Ihairimf^.- -IMaiis ami soetioiis ami elevation to 
Si ale. 1 details, w liere iriven. to lx* \ -inch scale. 


foi 


Fniti'd Kingdom 
►Johannesluiig 
Melh*)urne 
S vdney 
Toronto 


1021. 


Snb)i-i<'^itni of 
Suhj. LV. 
2Sth Peb 
30th Aiuhl 
.31st Mav 
3 1st :Mav 
31st 51ar. 


Fh i n 
Suhi. LVI. 
30th Apiil 
3ihh June 
.30tli July 
30tli Julv 
3 1st .Mav 


Suhi. LVTT. 
30th June 
3Lst Aug. 
30th Sept. 
oOth Sepit. 
30th Julv 
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MINUTES, TI. 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinaiy) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday. 17th January, 1921, at S p.m. — 
Present : Mr. John IV Simj)Son. Froi'Iei’t, in the Chair; 
38 Fellows (including 15 members of the ('.nincill. 44 Asso- 
ciates (including 3 members of the Council), 4 Licentiates, 

1 Hon. Associate, and nuinerou- visitui^ the Minutes of 

the Meeting held 3rd January, 1921, having been published 
in the .Jourxal were taken as read and -igned as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Henry T. Hare, Past Ptesiititi, referred to the long and 
valuable services he had rendered the Institute, and paid 
tribute to his estimable personal qualities and to the high 
merit of his work as an architect. A similar tribute of 
respect having been paid by Mr. William A. Pite [F.] in a 
letter which the President read to the meeting, it was 

Resolved, That the Royal Institute .jf British Archi- 
tects desires to express its profound sorrow at the 
passing away of its Past President, Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, and that there be placed on record in the 
Minutes of the ileeting an expression of members’ 
appreciation of and gratitude for his inestimable ser- 
vices to the Institute and to the profession. F'urther, 
that a message expressive of members' deepest sym- 
jiathy and condolence be conveyed to his widow and 
family. 

The decease was also announced of Lieut. -Col. William 
Cooper. T.D,, O.B.E . of Huddersfield, FMoiv. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President : — 
Edward William Harvey Piper, Hon. Assoclatf ; Thomas 
Gordon Jackson. Matthew .James Liawson. Arthur Fred 
Collins Bentley, .John .Standeii Adkiiis, Archibald Frederick 
Preston, Charles William Enghsli. Thomas Arthur Darcy 
Braddell, Paul Phijips. Leonard (fray Ekins. .Stephen Wil- 
kinson and Frederiik Robert Hioins, Fillov,-. Donald 
John Moss, Charley Frank Bonifai e, William -James Read 
and Cyril .Ravage jlorley, .1 -'ocoi/, 

The President in intiodu, ing the leeturer of the evening 
recalled the initiative taken by the Institute in bringing 
about the establishment of tin- Faculty of .4rclutecture at 
the British .Sehoul at Rome. 

Mr. H. Chaltnn Bradshaw [.4.]. Rome .Scholar in Archi- 
tecture. read a Paper on The RESTOR.iTtox of PintEXEsTE. 
and illu.strated it by lantern slides of Ins ilrauings and 
fihotograpihs. A discU'.sum eiisue.i and on the motion of 
Professor .1. S. Reid. Professor of .\ncient History, Cam- 
bridge, .seconded by Professor Fniest Gardner. Litt.D., 
Yate.s Professor of ArchfCoh.gy. London Umveisitv. a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Bradshaw by an himation. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of .-Vwanl of Prize.s 
and Studentships made by the Council under the Common 
.Seal, the .sealed envelopes hearing the mottoes of the suc- 
cessful comiietitor.s were opened and the names disclosed. 

The Meeting terminateil at 10 p.in. 


The Prc.sidcnt, Jlr. .John W. , Simpson, entert, lined the 
Secretary and the senior members ol the Institute staff to 
dinner at the Devonshire Club. St. .Tames'.s. on We<lne.sday 
the 13th iiLst. The guests included al.so Mr. ,Maxwi-ll Aj-rton 
[F.], Mr. Simpsoncs partner, and .Mr. Henry W. Bariett. 
who has been with Mr. Simpson for tw'cntv-two years a.s 
Secretary. 

The Pre-iilent took the Chair at the .d.Sth Annual Dinner 
of the Incorporated Clerks of Works As.sociation of Great 
Britain, held at the King'.s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on 
.Saturday the 1.5th inst. 

The Prc.sidcnt was the principal guest at the Annual 
Dinner of the Manchester .Society of Architects held at 
Manchester on Tuesday the 18th inst. 


Ministry of Health Form of Contract No. 3. 

Will aiiv architects who liave used tlie Form of Con- 
tract Xo 3 issued by the Ministry of Health kindly 
comiminicate with the Secretary of the R.l.B.A. ! 

Appointments, • Professional Announcements, Reinstate- 
ments, &c. 

Mr. A. Archcr-Betham [M.] has been appointed As- 
.sistant Architect to the Government of Madras. 

Capt. R. W. A. ,f. Cosway [A.] having completed his 
War service on rh,.‘ ITtli iilt., has ri-commenced his pre- 
War practice at Xo. IS, The Carfax, Horsham, .Su.ssex. 

Mr. C F. Stevens has been reinstated a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute. 

iMr. W. A. CJagnoii has been reinstated a Licentiate 
of the Roval Institute. 


NOTICES. 

The SEVEXTH GEXERAL MEETIXG (ORDINARY) 
of the Session 1920-31 vill be laid Monday. 31't .laniiary 
1931, at 8.30 p.ni.. for the following purpose- ; — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 17th .lanuarv : 
formally to .admit members attending for the tir-t time 
since their election ; to announce the names of candidates 
nominated for election. 

To announce the Couneir' Xominee for tlie Royal Clold 
Med.al. 1931. 

The President to deliver the Annual .^ddres' to .Students. 

Mr. H. P. Burke Downing. F..S.A. [F.l. to review the 
De.signs and Drawing- submitted for the Prize- and 
StucViitship-. 1931. 

Presentation of Prize-. 


■r,ENi..iL Utrii.c .wi, SiMLi — Tliro- ts.si-t.'int \rrtiitccT.- r.'qiiirrd 
unde-r (‘tovenmieur (.Arulidarp. mii'T bu of The Iiustitut*'*. 

2t>-do salary accordin!,.' to iDimneucm:; 625 rupeea pur 

month ar r!ie au'u (»i 26 itood ijiiahiicatiuiK- npcce-'an : be able to 

rake in<iep* iiduiit i haru'e 1 hreu \ f akrrcunu iit hr-'t-clav' pafsiu'c paiii. 
Further inrornuitiou can Iw* obtoini-d ironi Sccri rary 
jjHAXfrHAi. — Two AsM'tanr Archittct.>- art- rfiitiirHl tor tic W'oik.« 
Irui'artnivnt ot the (-'hme^e Cu^tolll^^ icTMcu at Shamiluii ( amlidatt .v 
nm-'r b»* A.-^ouiarus of the Institute, about 2*^ >t‘ar-' oi .ild- withja good 
knowledi-'c oi rotnforcHl (.•uncrute dcMLUi and CDn''triii rion and Mirli 
^ome rp.-'pon.'-ible ^\ork to their creilit tiiej 811 ( 1111(1 )>p uTiinarriud. 
^aIa^\ ll.iikwan Tael" -tNn a montii ineruaj-iim U\ llnikMan Tafl' 5 ; a 
niontli i'>r evcr\ two ^ < ar.-’ >(T%ice in China to a tn.ixiniuiii oi IJaikMan 
Tael." 560 : ami aiJowanru.s (Thu Haikwan T'arl may In* con.'^idcrtil to 
be worth tiurmaiiy k-.. but it." jirf.'-cnt ^alut‘ is about H> ) 

I‘a."3aH'‘ paid an<l I'Xi tra\eUinu expcu'-e.'- Applicant." .-hould addrc't- 
tiiem.vchf'" to tlie Secretary K T F . d, Conduir Strut t, AV. 

VRCHiiFd, a’je 25 to .’io \uars. (uniii.irrji d) rt‘t|uiruii lor I’n'mlidatl. 
Salary H»o to I.imm} rupee." per niontii I’a'."aLM' jiaid iree HuarTi'r." and 
medical attfiidanee. Must la expert de."igner L'ood at detail" . material" 
chielh linek ami concrete Kxeeptioii.d ojpinirtumtv lor ad\ aiieeiiieiit 
for a pushiiur, capable man. Threi' Nears' a-irreinent witli u."Ual iiotiee 
claU8e." Write (not call) for appointment tc‘ .Me."."r." NIeteali and On-i-'. 
Arcliitect.". Imperial IJmltlim:.". ivinu-MaN. W 2 

Wanteo. — O llice (»r ."liarc ot ullue in A\e."t Uenfial di.-trut, near I.in- 
roln’" Inn Fie'd." Telei-hoiie e."."entKd. Addiit-.- J’( \ JRjl. .'•imi.in 
, d (ondnit >treet, W 

FuR .SALE AT OXGF.— 01d-e."t.aMi.shfd Ar(hitect’8 and SnneNor'." j rae- 
tice. Tenaney ot ollice in \\ iiifht'.-ter traristerab'e to a piirehafCT approved 
by the land'ord. Bookt. available lor in,"peetion Jliert' i.- an insiiri’iite 
agency producing over £40 per anniim. Adv( rti.o r i .\ It I J! ) 1 a.- a .m» 
small new up-to-date rottaue lor .-ale : ] O'-f.-.-nii Ajirii App \ J'ox 1711 
secretary 11. 1. B A.. 9 Conduit Street, Beirent Street. W.l 

Mr. Cei'il MA^EY. ! ico)itin(i', oi <>ie(ian t'haiii)i( r.'. jievureux {'oiirf 
Strand, W.C.2 Telephom* : Central iltit.], i" anxiou.s to obtain a rojiv ot 
the British ArchitM of Sth Novenilur U""'). containing an article and 
sketches by lii." father, and would fie glad r(» lic.ir irom aiiviiiic iiaviir.! a 
copy to spare. 




ADDIIESS TO STUDENTS. 

IT' til- l’iM''nir.x i'. ^^r. .Ichx W’. Snir'-nx. }[> C'>rr. <1- 'h. Fr'n.i,:. 

Delivered at the General Meeting' of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 31st January 1921. 

" .l/f / ' i-v //. ' I/'t hi i ^ ‘1. Un! /! I h'l’ 'it 

■ ■ . 1 /"^ J //III',' I /I'/t II I/I < si /'/'!/ //‘ Il'iil tjn If' 

Ill tti /'. Ili't' Ifs II ll'l /I llili/l llll'l/il h{. 

f" I i ! r \>lli > " liicli I 1 m vi- 1 1,,- |,ri\'i!cu'- "t rriin: ro-r.iu'ht tli.u ilirreied — I'V Ions.' cu'toiii o: 
I ilio i;o\ ,il 1: -I it I It r-- to ^uidi.-ni' oi Ai'cliitoctiu'o. n}ioii llu' occa'ion ot pi'e'cntint.' tiuhrni tin. 
J- J’fi/. ' rlii'V I'.ifo tvo" liv I'lti litorioii. p.-itorniaiico. Hiu'lil.v U' i e-'teein and apj'irveialr^ t'li' 
I'l'it il' U' ii liui'li' 1 \ low It. one ul tin ofi-alc't oi till- ui.iny I'l.opoti'-ililo dutio' laid iijiou yonr I’l I --i- 
doiit. jliii!-. It .1 'lU'loiif lof \vc ariliitM-t' mint t-vi-r lie learning, 'toviny tlie little fi'tern ot oiiv 
r.M .M-ii y \', ith dio:,> nj know k dee v niim I'l'om w. irk and e\|ierieUfe- - it lain to iiiui to advi'e. eiicouivita . 
a lid !h li 111' \ oiinaef I'elli i\\ -'t uileiit - . Tile t t'k i' Botli diiin'-nlt and delicate. Architectm'al 'tudetit' 
‘!'i i iiikM! toik. wl.O'e irai a.ej teiielie' them to I'eniiire tile Ih-'I of w orkinan'liip and material, lo detect 
Old lej- el i!' 0 '' o! interior ipi.dity. Tliev are not to he loldieil off with 'eeond-haiid nientid tvai'i tiiir 
ptonin.it.'d hy I'.nled |io'!t' .-nil d from thi yarden of art. where the choico't llowef' are coiiiinou 
ntojM'i i \ . 

rill I'e e\i't'. I 'iipjio'e. ill tile mind ot l•\ery man who h.i' li\ed. lo\ed. read, and oh'erta d, in 
t'i M'on and \ .irii t\ . tin enmv.deni ot th.at 'p.ire dr.iwer wherein we kee[i di'carded tritle'. in a muli'h 
hiiii't til. it llie\ Will at '(Mile t illie he needed ay.im. Idle lit tie key of W llicll t lie lock Ini' di'a p pi al'ed. 
di'p.ir.ile tneeiiii nl' ol wooil .ind nii'l.il tittiny'. luirnt-oiit pijie'- pow erfiilly frayrant of tornn r h.ijMpy 
ikiV'. pel'll. 1 1 1' a _do \ (' or two. mi'Ci il.uiea w hiidi “ it T .i pity to throw away.” Ladie'. I am told, are 
ti'ei troin I hi' .lyree.ihk w e.i.km ". .ind if a h.it - torex.imple Ini' 'eiMi it' day. wall 'crap it riitlile"lv. 
.1' Ainei u'.ii!' do iniudiinery. man w ould w ear it till it fell to ]iiece'. and then secrete it. with the idea 
ill. it II iniLihl ■■ come in U'l'tul for 'i nnel hiny el'o. d'urniny over, theretore, the half-toreotten content' 
ol my nieiiioi'v in 'e.irch ot .' litiiny 'uh|ect lor thi' di'coiir'ie. 1 found, without 'urpri'e, much to 'el 
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aside as nnwortliT of presentation : many items sadly incomplete, 'onie out-of-dato. dtlii'i''- a lilt ru'ty 
and unfit for use ivithout reftirliisbing. But. I came upon an incident of which my liieml ISarry I’ain 
once told me. For some years. ' he said. " I avrote a -.ketch-'tory of about a thousand word- em ry 
tveek for an illustrated pafier — avork wdiich ■'hould Inive been ea^y enough. One day. howa-ta r. 1 b(‘aan 
to worry. I wondered wdiat I should do if one W'eek I f(jund that I had got nothing — that I had come to 
the bottom of the bag. I wai^ted a wdiole morning in thi^ silly waty : then I 'aw A\hat an idiot 1 wai'. 
and WT'ote a story about an author wdio did come to the bottom ot the bag. ihi' 'tory conteyed the 
moral for me that it does tor eamry creatiam artist — " Tlmre is alw ays a fresh 'ide to the obwioii'." W hv. 
thought I, should I sift out matter for an Address to Ftudents from a heap of book-knowk dee. wla n I 
have been for forty years in the active practice of their prufe'-ion. and have learned thiiins they cannot 
tind in books. There was no need to look further for my theme. 

Xo' te nO' facimiis Fortuna deam." — 0 Fortune, it is we ourselves who make thee a'odd* 

quotes hainiiel Butler ; and shrewdly observes that this is only true after Fortune ha' made ti' aide t<i 
make her so. The poet says nothing as to the making of " nos.“ I saw* myself, not in wdieti I wms 
taken into partnership by an older man — continuing my wmrk at the Iloyal Academy 'chools in the 
evening — but. some three years later, when that arrangement had terminated. A lite-beh is a useiiil 
contrivance, but it hampeis the movements of a swimmer. Being both hopeiul and 'hoit-siuhtt d I luul 
cast mine away, and wa.s now in deep water ; to be more exact, in a tiny oilice ot my own. ■with no very 
clear prospects and a rental liability about my neck of 'Onie twenty pi.)iind' a year. Here I spread out 
.some papers and dra'wiiigs to suggest pre.'Siire ot liusiiu'". and hung pei'spectii'e tiews u[)uii the wall : 
inendacioiis' indications of vast experience in the erection of building'. 

I digi'ess for a moment on the subject of the architect"' offict — that, at .iny rate, in which you 
receive your patrons. Like everything ehe you create, it will be. in some sort, a portrait of yourself. 
>ee that it be a pleasing one. For the most part it is made in the likeness of a second-rati' solicitor 
involved in building speculations. Yi.iur otiice should havi- its distinctive atmosphere, congi'iiial to a. 
cultured client; I would hardly commend pei'sjiectn e views for decorative purpcises. or even for 
advertisement. Hang rather a tew tine photograph' of the gre.it buildnii;' ot all time. which vouandhe 
can discusS with mutual pleasure and interest : little of your own work, and that carefully selected of 
your very best. If you bear thi' in mind the latter will be pretty frequently changed. W'e have ni.iny 
ladv-'tudents now. how many I d(_) not know : a young gentleman of whom I 'oiighi information 
replied. ” Oh. crowds." By reason of their 'i-x they mU't need' possess that mo't ■^'aluable atti'iiaite 
of the architect, a '' tidy mind " : and when their- influence In-gins to be felt we may ho[ie to lind an 
improvement in our surroundings. 

To revert to my ow'n installafimi. Its arrangement was of no gre.-it inqiortance. tor no one called to 
see me lint friends as inifn-eunious a' iiiy~elf, w-ho filled the room with 'inok--. heedless of th.- possible 
visit of a fastidious client. The postman was infreipient — 1 often regret that (ina — and tla- cii'culai- he 
hrouglit was perused with grateful interest. I c-onsoled myself with tin- I'etlection of tla- great J)r. 
IMorin. " Those v\ho come to see me. do me hoiimir : tlajse who stay away, do nie a la\ oiii'." 

At the door of etifr.nice t(j the jiracticf- of our profession we lind one gi'eaf. one uni(|Ue atU'antage. 
Y'hile in othi-r Ccdlings even those with t.dent, assiduity. <md other- ipialitii-s whii-h slioulil cotimiand 
success, may ha\'e to wait for years an oi-casion for their eiiniloyiiieiit. tic- ,ii-i-liil ect "s opportunity i' 
a^Milahle ad once. He can alwav's ke(-p his (apiipnient hi-ight hy const.int usi-, for- most of the great 
prizes of his profession are tin-own ofien to conqietition hy all. He has. Irom the outset, the ch.ince of 
sliowing what he can do : suc(-es~ dejrends. wifli unusiial directm-ss. upon hi' technic, il ahilitv : and the 
Ciipital demanded tor Ids entiu-jirisi- is represented hy a few sheet s of dr.iw mg pa [lei ,ind some w ooden 
strainers. To tiiis o[)ening I natui-ally turned my .rttention, and was rew,it-ded with sU(-(-ess ; it w.i.s 
not long before I had plenty fif w'ork. 


* 
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A-; a VL'i-y old liaiid. both competitor and as^e^sor. I venture a few words of advice to-nioht 
conct'rniny coinpetition'. As a means of practical education, the .-tudy of a criveii subject — not for 
mere academic exerci'e. Imt fur the purpO'C^ of a building to be actually erected at a detinite co^t under 
the re'.poii'ible -u[»er\'i'-iou ot the d-'iyner — i^ invaluable : provided that it be followed dn the case of 
non-'Ucce"i by it' hone't compari'oii with the winning design in order to find the cait'e of failure. 
When et'oh ing a de'ign. bear in your mind that a mere 'olution of the problem offered will not suffice : a 
competitor inU't never iv't until 'ati'tted that his solution is absolutely the best that can be found ; 
that there n. 'O far as he can see. no w ay of 'implifving or improving it. " The sign of the amateur." it 
has been 'aid. " i' his tinn belief that small matters need not be attended to ; that if he looks after the 
big thing', the little om-' will look after theiiiselvc' ; just as the mO't obvious and immediate signs of 
the practical and practi'ed man are his 'eeining careles'iiess about large matters, and incessant atten- 
tion to >mall ones." Now a single 'hurt coining may be the only difference between the first placed and 
the Second. And. 'hould you 'cem at a standfast, in de'pair of new ideas, continue drawing neverthe- 
less : there i' no surer way of evoking them. However reluctant be the IMuse she inU't yield at Li't. 
for the persistence of her 'uitoi'' is her own inspiration. I add one caution. Keep your design always 
in your thought' while it is proceeding ; unconscious cerebration produces a'toni'hing results. Ifut. 
once it is finished and packed, di'iniss it wholly from your mind : no amount of further worry will help 
you. imlc'S you can exert telepathic control over the Assessor. 

Most competitions are for public l.utildings : for these, siiniilicity of plan is essential, so that 
strangers may easily apprehend it. ami find their way about the building without embarrassment. 
The working of the human mind, however, inclines to ingenious and complex solutions in the early 
phasi's of thought. Tlistrust these : concentrate upon and disentangle tliem. until your plan appears 
so oludou- an arrangement that you wonder why any one should dispose it otherwise. This kind 
cumeth not out but lyv }>rayer and fa.'ting. the ruthless rejection of everything that ingeniously evade? 
iij'tead of clearly meeting the i-sue. Half tlie difficulties of design arisi' from your mind being ob'csscd 
by some pet architectural ft-ature. around which if is. perhaps quite unconsciously, trying to build u[> 
the whole conception. Try cutting out that tower, dome, chimney, or whatever it be that you value so 
highly ; the chances are tlnff the entire composition will then rearrange itself spontaneously, like the 
glasses of a shaken kaleidoseo})e. Lose no opportunity of getting a fresh eye to criticise your work. 
Show it to your friends 'utdess they be corrivals) and see their work also ; this will, incidimtally. enable 
you to follow I)r. Johnson’s adtice and " keep your friendships always in repair." 

It is disheartening to reflect on the labour wasted in nearly all competitions by the preparation of 
designs which do not Comply vith the Conditions. This arises from looseness in reading and analysis, a 
defect so serious in thi^ mind of an tirchitect as to be almost a discptalification for the calling. Con- 
ditions should be read, not once nor twice, but continually as your design proceeds ; every point being 
tested by reference to the text, in which " Au'Wers to Questions " should be inserted at the proper 
])laces. I would add that if " Conditions " are properly drawn, but few " Questions ’’ should be needed. 
Xnnierous questions indicate a slovi'iily Assessor. 

In mo't cases competitors are re(|uired U) estimate the cost of their design by stating its contents 
in cubic feet, and the rate per foot cube .it which they value it. It is well to bear in mind that these 
figures will be checked by the As-essor. and that under-statements in either respect may influence him 
aalvia-sely. It is (piite usele's to " cook " an estimate by pricing a portion of a building at what vcould 
be a f.dr flat rate over the whole, and taking tlw nanaimler at a lower figure. Xor does it impress an 
Assessoi’ f.ivourablv to find, as in one cass^ 1 recall, that a competitor has treated a large Central Hall as 
being a " void. " contained between the surrounding blocks, and merely added a small sum to represent 
its roofing and floor. Such a method of calculation, it K true, reduces the apiiarent cube, but it also 
lessens materially the author's prosjiect of success. It has been my own practice, in drawing the Con- 
ditions for recent competitions, to settle the rate to be allowed per cubic foot. It seems to me a better 
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guide to ivhat is ivanted than a limited total sum, Mliich cannot be accurately determined until the 
building is designed ; and it remoTes the temptation to competitor' to price at inn)0'>ible rates. 

Estimates and descriptive reports are, too often, hastily concocted at the last minute. They 
should, on the contrary, be prepared very carefully pan pitssu with the drawings ; the cube being calcu- 
lated at every stage in order to control extravagance in plan and section. The description and e-timate 
offer occasion to indicate an author’s clear-headedness and methodical character, just as much as the 
drawings show his arti'tic qualities. 

At one time — the fa'hion is now infrequent — a competitor's chances were thought to be improved 
by showing " alternatiw treatments " of portions of his design, by means of hinged “ riders " ; the 
idea being, apparently, that if the foolish Assessor avoided Charybdi'. he should at least come to grief 
on Scylla. I have, indeed, known three different riders successively superposed upon a 2'lan. which, as 
you may sujiqiose, offered no more than a choice of evils. I cannot too strongly discourage such a prac- 
tice. It should not be the aim of a connietitor to set riddles to the Assessor, lint to convince him that 
the design before him is the best. How can its author hope to convey such a conviction when he is 
himself manifestlv in doubt ? * 

Xow, a word as to the final stage, the judging, of a competition. Attempts are often made to esti- 
mate the length of an Assessor's foot : and the guesses are generally wildly wrong. It may help you to 
vTn competitions of which I am Asses-or if I tell you something of my own methods. 

First of all. I make a cursory survey of all the designs, and determine a system of marking. Next — 
vith the Conditions before me — I examine them seriatim, and make a sketch of each plan, fur I find that 
this gives me l)etter iii'ight of the author's meaning than I obtain from mere notes, and is very con- 
venient for reference ; it aFo slujws me at once if staircases are im2)raeticable, walls unsupporti-d. or 
construction defective. I then read the Reports, and mve a first marking to every dc'ign. Having 
tlius made myself generally familiar with the work submitted. I eliminate those sets which are plainly 
inferior, and re-mark the remainder, adding (rr deducting mark' a' necessary. The reason for this 
second marking is that, in the cmu'se of examining a large number of drawings for the first time, one is 
ai)t to vary the standard of values : a good design coming after a jroor one is likely to be over marked, 
and vice versa. By the time the first round is ended this standard has fixed it.self ju'etty definitely. 

After the second m.irking the best designs stand out clearly above the mass. These are taken up 

for searching analysis, their Reports again read, and the cubic calculations and Estimates checked and 

tabulated. As a general rule there is little doubt al>out which design is to be placed first ; those for 

second and third, still more for third and fourth i)laces. often demand most anxious consideration of 

their relative merit.'. % 

* * 

The enterprise of comjietition is of inestimable value to those beginning their career : I s[)eak of 
that great majority in whose mouths no good fairy has jdaced a silver s^ioon when they were born. It 
is the cleanest kind of fighting in the inevitable struggle for a livelihood. No back-stairs influence, no 
hateful cultivation of acquaintances with a.n eye upon their [locket-values, a\ ail to increase vour 2)ros- 
pect of succe.'s in such contests. A'ou are imhqa-ndenl . and are judged on your work alone, bompoti- 
tion keeps your knowledge from rusting, and increases it : jiroves your 2)0'.itioii among your fellows : 
exercises your courage to attack grim labour : strengthens you to accej)! disappointment and return 
hopefully to the conflict, determined to win at last. 

Above all, competition inures you to the divine habit of work. " A'ork — and dreams ; Ifigli hopes 
for the future. There is nothing better than that combination.'’ (dory be to work ! When trouble 
and distress befall — as certainly they will — it is to work that you shall turn as to a familiar, coiisoline 
friend. It shall bring you oblivion of jiain. and iieaceful good sleei) o' nights, heartening vou to face 
your .sorrows. The curse of Adam concealed tlu' greatest blessing mankind has ever kmjwn. 

J. W. 8. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PEESIDENT. 


Sir AilHJlRST SELRY-B[(1 (tK. Bart.. K.(_'.B..Pi‘r- 
maiK'iiT Secivt.iry of the B(jar(l of Eilucatioii : I have 
rlie greatest pleaNUre in projio'ino this vote of thanks 
to the Presuh'nt. tliouuh I arrived verv late, unfortu- 
iiatelv. and benefited by only a siii.dl fragment of the 
Address. 1 am ylad that my own efforts, in the davs 
of my youth, were not submitted to such severe and 
searchinr: scrutiny as, apparently, is the fate of the 
young architect. Had they been, I am afraid that the 
prizes which I obtained in the course of mv student 
career wouLl have been even fewer than tliev were. 
I may tell you, in confidence, that the onlv prize I ever 
received at school was a prize for dictation, (Lauuhter ) 
That. peihap'. indicated thar I wu' .nuinu to rise to 
eminence as a civil servant. The profession of archi- 
tect seems to me to require an unusual amount of 
courage. The civil servant is more advantageouslv 
]ilacpd. for if he makes mistakes, they, like the doctor's 
mistakes, are buried, though not quite in the same 
cvay. (Laughter.) Tliey are buried under a mass of 
paper. The civil servant, moreover, has the ureat ad- 
vantage that if he makes mistakes his iliuister takes 
the blame ; although, on the other hand, if he does 
very well his ^Minister takes the credit. For the archi- 
tect. however, there is no e.scape at all ; he gets the 
credit lor his good deeds, but he has to take the respon- 
sibility for his bad oin-s. There is no room for rei>ent- 
ance for him : when he has once executed his work, 
there it is on the face of the earth, and nothing can 
remove it, except fire or earthquake. You can banish 
the painter to the garret, or give him away as a 
Wedding present. (Laughter.) And even in the case 
of the sculjitor you can organise a convouieiit riot if 
his work occupies an offensive position in a public 
place. Rut the architoct'.s work must remain i no- 
thing can get lid ol it, The architect, I have noticed, 
dne.s disjilay a ccitain modesty : he does not nsuallv 
sign his works. You may walk round Loudon or aiiv 
other great town and say, “ I wonder who did that ( 
cither lu admiration (Laughter) or pierhaps occasioiiallv 
with anotlnw feeling predominant. But vou eaiinot 
find out who did it unless you go to the records of the 
Town L'oumil, or the great business hou.ses, or similar 
plaei's. I remember once, when I was vounger, being 
sent to look at a school, to see whether it was di'serving 
of (State sup])ort. And one of the tilings I luul to re- 
port on was the buildmgs. I shall not tell vou where 
it was, but it had a large facade facing the street. 
It had t)een erected at tlie e.xpense of a Citv Coni- 
jiany. On the most ]iromiiient jdace on the fai^'ade 
was a large stone tablet, and on it were engraved the 
names of the Master and Warde ns of the Comjianv. 
and at the bottom, in a corner out of the wav. was the 
arcliiteets name: it was inscribed ■■Fecit Sxook.” 
(Laughter.) I am not sure ou which side the advan- 
tage would lie ; whether it would be more advautage- 


ou.s for the architect to be permanently anonymous, or 
to be obliged by law to put his signature on his works. 
Of course I am aware that the architect is often in a 
very difficult position. I know, for I have employed 
architects myself. It is not a question of what the 
architect would Tike, but of what somebody else likes ; 
and I am not sure that what I have liked architects to 
do is what they themselves wanted to do. Everyone 
thinks he knows something about architecture, about 
the kind of jilace he would like to live in ; and if he 
wishes to have green glazed tiles placed on a band on 
the front of his house, he has got to have them or 
there will be trouble. And it is difficult, for the young 
arehiteet at all events, to resist. Of course the experi- 
enced architect can tell the jierson who asks for that 
to go somewhere else ; and no doubt he does. I can- 
not rival what the President said in his concluding 
words. I do not know how many beginners in this 
Art I am addressing ; but I think I should say, if any- 
body were to ask me for a word of advice. " Do not 
surrender your ambitions.” I should say very much 
what the President has said : there is a satisfaction in 
good work, whether it is recognised, or whether it is 
not. I know that in my owii profession there is very 
much good work which does not lead to success and 
which receives no recognition at all. When you have 
really done good work and you know that you have, 
there is a great satisfaction in it. whether it brings 
reward or not. And no one knows better than you do 
that there is plenty of scope for good work in archi- 
tecture. 

Lady BANISTER FLETCHER ; Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Students. It is a pleasure to 
second the vote of thanks to the President, and it is an 
honour to be invited to this position. It is, also, an 
epoch-making occasion, for I do not imagine that I 
am a,sked to do this because of my own personality ; 
rather because I am the outward and visible sign of the 
welcome that you all have extended to women stu- 
dents in the .schools. (Applause.) The President 
quoted Bacon in [iraise of voung men, hut he did not 
continue the quotation. I, too, can quote Bacon, in 
praise of older men. and in jiraise of the President ; 
for Bacon goes on to sav. ■■ Young men are fitter to 
invent than to judge ; they are fitter for e.xecutioii 
than for coimeil ; they are fitter for new projects than 
for settled business " Those of us who have listened 
to the President's Address and have heard his coii- 
siilered judgments and wise counsel cannot fail to 
realise how luueh students must owe to him. (Hear, 
hear.) His Addres.s has been a finger-post pointing 
along the way to success. It has also been a daiiger- 
si.iinal, warning you of those many pitfalls to which 
8ir Amherst Selhv-Bigge has referred. But, above all, 
he hira.self ha.s trodden the path to success, and to that 
■■ settled business " to which Bacon referred. The 
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President reminds me — if lie i\ill forgive me for saving 
so— of a certain Izaak 'Walton, ivlio nrote a book on 
tile craft that he prac•ti^ed : and he called that book 
The Cenijjleal Anqhr. From the Prc'ident's Address 
to-night, and from another ivhich I ivi-ll ri'inemlier. I 
am fidlv convinced that then' is no man more coni- 
pi'tent than he is to tvrite a book which could I'm- called 
The C' injilde Anliidl. (Hear, liear.) I feel, how- 
ever, that the man who would come up to the Presi- 
dent's high standard would indeed be a superman ; I 
do not know whether such an one is to be found among 
the students, whether men or women. I noted the 
President's warnings, and one struck me ver}' much, 
because it struck home 1 He said that "■ half the clifh- 
culties in design arose from the mind being obse.ssed 
with a pet architectural feature.” AVhat is that ob- 
session \ In the language of mental philosophy it is 
called ■■ an objective association ” : in common jiar- 
lance it i.s an obstruction of ideas, which means that 
the pet architectural feature, whether a chimney or a 
dome, has dammed up the flow of your ideas. A\’hen 
I went in for my fir.st B.A. examination in the Uni- 
versity of London, one of the ((uestions T was asked 
was, ■■ IVhat is objective association I I stared at 
the paper ; my mind was a blank— and the pajier 
remained a blank ; but I am quite sure that I learned 
more from my ignorance than I could ever have 
learned from my knowledge of the right answer to that 
question. 3Iy knowledge would have been book know- 
ledge : my knowledge aftci wards was the knowledge 
of exiierience of life, and I was always coming u]i 
against that '' objective association " to which the 
President referred. A very cuiious instance of that 
occurred to an old friend of mine who was somewhat 
of an antiquarian and connoisseur. He was looking 
at what the outside world calls a '■ peiioil Ijou-'e " is 
that a layman's, or a ] .rofes'ioiial expre-siou. Mr. 
President ? He diil not tind a " peiiod house.'' but a 
Jacobean staircase ; and then he went on to look for 
the hou.se to fit the staircase. We chatfed him. and 
Slid we should discover that he had found a field and 
planted the staircase m tin* middle of it. That was 
very much an " objective ussoeiation ” ! The Presi- 
dent went on to give advice as to objectives when vou 
enter for a comjjetitioii. You must evefive a design ; 
vou are to secure simplicity of jilaii. vou are to reject 
the non-essentials, you are to comjilv with the eondi- 
tions — that is most inqiortant of all, I imagine, judg- 
ing by the way the President .says he deals with the 
design, s which are subinitted (Laughter) ; vou are to 
estimate the cost, you are to control extravaganct — 
that is asking more than w e find in a Government De- 
partment (Laughter)— you are to state tin- conteiit.s 
in cubic feet, and you are to give the value per cubic 
foot. I think he said, M ell. if you have ,succeed<‘d in 
giving the correct ])U>s-w'ord to all those seven dragons 
which guard his gateway to competitions, to which tin* 
President referred, you will then be rewurdeil bv the 
assurance tliat vour work will lie judged on its merits. 
(Laughter.) That is a distinctly hopeful note, and 


especiallv hojieful to women, becau.se we only ask for a 
fair field and no favour. And as Art knows no sex. we 
are now as.snred that the a'seS'Or of competitions wall 
know no sex. Al'e cmlv ask tor the o])en door we 
hax'e asked for that fair tiild ami no f.ivour. and here, 
in the au hit'-ctural si hool-. you have generously 
opened that door, and I congi.ituldte you on having 
done it. and I congratulate the women studi-iit.s on 
vour having done it. You have followed the < lassical 
example of Oxford, and what could voii do better 
You have now, I understand, two women lueiuliers, 
and. according to the latest authority. ” crowds of 
Women students. " I do not see tlie ” crowds " here, 
but 1 think I see some here to-night. I lemeiuber, 
some vears ago. going to a meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association with an old fiieiid of mine. Mi. Seth 
Smith, when some of my sex tiled to force the door. 
Things became so heated tliat I expected to In-ar a 
demand for Miss CLaih-s's head on a charger ! You 
have changed dll that now. and the President hojies 
for satisfactory results when women'' intiueiiee begins 
to be felt, because, he said, women have tidy minds. 

I caiiiiot help wondering whether, when he said that, 
he wa.' not thinking of those cui'buaids which our 
friend Mr. Paul AVaterhouse 'ays teoineii always 
elamour for when a new hou'e is to bo de'igned. He 
.say.s we women are always wanting cupboards, with 
shelves and things. Because, of course, a tidy mind 
Tt'qiiiies a jlace for everything, ami that everything 
shall be ill its jilace ; but you can't hat'e everything 
in its jilaee if there is no place to put it in. So we 
ale not sueli culprits as Mr. AVaterliuuse says we are 
when we ask for cujiboard'. and veiy often we do not 
find them. AVlien I was j assing through tlie .street.s 
of London yesterday. I saw a placard bearing the 
my.'tif Words '' The 'Woman Peril.'' That set me 
thinking. AVhat is " The Woman Peril ” i Is it the 
uoinaii 111 the jury-box I' it the woman in Parlia- 
ment { is it. po.s.sibly. the woman in Whitehall ? (.'an 
It b' th" woman at the TelephoiU' L.xchaiige I Or is 
it the de.irth of women servants \ (.)r is it w omen 

generally competing with men { 1 believe that must 

be the ausuer. And you have the woman jieril here 
to-night. I am the woman peril ! (Jauigliter) beeause 
I have entered into a speaking eompetition with Sir 
Ainhi rst Selbv-Bigge in tendering a vote of thanks to 
vour ITesidi-nt. And women members are the w oiuaii 
]ieril. and the women students aie tlie woman [leril, 
only you lia\e decided not to regard them as perils, 
but to reeeive them as pals. And that seems to be the 
solution of the whole matter. If only that could be 
the point of view of mankind and wniiuankind gene- 
rally, we should get along mueh better, and have muc h 
le's friction. Having settled the (|Uestiou of the 
woman [leril. We come to the (juestion of the prizes. 
The jiroposer told us lie onlv received one prize at 
school, and that was lor dictation. I can go one 
better, because 1 never received a prize at all. Of 
course, those who receue [irizes na’cive also congratu- 
lations. But 1 would have vou note that those who 



VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT 
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Jo not I'ri'cu !■ [)ri/rs [■'■I fi\T and that uoa-. 

a lojiu wav ill hal|iiiiu tliciu iii tlw tutura Ot rour'v. 
u f iiiU't a^'iiiiii- that tlia jir_/a la <i ; Imt 

not to revfiva a pi'i/.v o not hv aiiv luaaii- a 'iati "f 
tailuii- . till' tailui'a- of thl■^ vrat iiiav li,- -jiiohahlv 
M ill III- till- 'Uci l■'.'l‘' of iiaxt Vi-ar, and Tlio^a wdio 
lla\ a iiaall ■■ 1 oUlltail out " till' Vaai' ina V ha ■' aouiltad 
ill' llaXt Vaar. XoM cl' to whv I lia\ar raraivad .1 
Fl'iza. Tlla I’rilli Iji.d of 111',' old '( liool. Mi" Kaala, of 
Till' J,adia'‘ ( 'ollaila. < 'llaltailllall!, Taa,,rd.. 1 |lliza' U' 
tal'a 'tandai'd' of 'iiaaa", aiitl would hava noua ot 
tllalu So Milan niv lirorllal' < alna holiU at tlla alld of 
tlia Taiiii hniniinu thair 'poll' with thaiu and 1 liad 
Holla. 1 natui'allv lookad with anv\' on thair loot. Hut 
I triad to faal Vary 'Uparior a' to our 'V'rani. That i' 
M'liy I iiavar raaaivad a ptiZ ' Hilt 1 am aiuolni tlla 
]iriza-winnar' to-niaht A ura it daal of tiiiia. 'iiiaa F 
laft 'I liool. T iiuva '|iaiit ill trvuiu to hraak down tliO'O 
liarriai' whii h axaludad woman troni tlw full oppor- 
tunitias of Litizaii'liip. I hava a>kad fur tlm vote for 
M-uiiiaii — a'kad for it paavafully — in ordar that thay 
iniaht hava full fraadom. Woman hava now rai aivad 
that vota ; til y hava full traa 1 I 'la f I 'lU'* T'j v<.fUl‘ 

.'i-hool'. and do anytliinu aha that thay ara aajiaWa of 
doiini. Tliay have full fraadom to laarii and to work 
and to aarii. and full fraadom to fail and to ^uoaead. 
!so [ liava my jinza to-niaht Hut. whatavar you may 
think of till' rompptition of mv 'a.x. [ am 'lira that vou 
M'lll all aaraa tvith nia and join with ma and -mpport 
Ilia m my 'laaondim; of thi' vota of thank' to your 
rra'idaut, who 1 oma' liara to-niyht not only witli hi' 
Hra'idaiit'' Badaa. hut. I am 'ura. al.'o with tha 
Hliilo'ophar's Stoiia. (.Muah appLiU'a.) 

Tha vota havimi harm jiiit to tlla MaoTinii hy .Mr. 
A. 'W. S Cnw'. Viaa-Pra'idaht. wa- raiii'-il hy ai ala- 
matii.n 

Tha PRESIDEXT : Ladiv' and (iaiitlaiuaii. I tliaiik 
VOU Vary muah for tha May in whiah you hava raaaivad 
till' vota and tha far too riattarina raiinirk' of Sir 


Aiiihar't Salbv-Biune anil Laal V Elataliar Fortuiiatelv. 

I hava livi.'il lomi aiioiiyh to know inV'idt luattv M’ell 
and am alda to a'timata about how iiiiich I nnuht to 
aai a’lt of tln-ir kindlv flattarv. Sir .Vnihai-'t 'puka of 
Till- iiraat nioda'rvot aTahitai.t' : than-. T think wa af 
It ojia with hmi . wi‘ ara an a.vframalv niuia't raaa. 
liiit it i' nut aluav' raaoyui'ad. (Laualitar.) I ba- 
In-va Sir Ainliar't ini' taken a an-at ni iny prize' in hi' 
tuna, fiut [ wa' daliyhta.l to hear liiiu confa'' to the 
'tibiai t of that tvliia-h ha took in hi' 'chool-dav' Tha 
i-.xaiai'i- of ■■ diatatioir " Wci' mO't proper to one da'- 
tiui'd to the t.'ivil Sarviaa (Lauuhtar). and hi' aarly 
'lU'.a" in that art m'Us jiroiihatio of hi' distiimui'liad 
futura. We hear a uood deal about tha dictation of 

i. ivil 'iTvant' at the pre'ant time (Laiiyhtar). and 
M'l'h It Ware alwav' exerai'ad in tlia lianarieant and 
tactful laodaration M'ith wliicli Sir Amhai-'t wiald' hi' 
ure.it iiuM'i'i-'. To Lady Baui'tar Flatchar I luiva to 
offer e'pacial thank' for the kiiidua'' and (.ouraue tvith 
which 'he has come here to second tha vote of thank'. 
She has. if I may ]iur it so. taken a prize for herself — 
it IS a Very 'luall prize, but I do offer it to her in all 
'iiKaritv — ^lic i' tlla first lady who has aver spoken 
otlicially at a maatiii'i in this room. (Aj.iplause.) Wa 
hope that her yracit succe.'S to-niaht iii-ty be often re- 

j. ia.iti-d fiy other ladies. She apjiaars to me to have 
only one M-eakiia's. that curious feminine obsession for 
cu)ibo.irds I It is common to tlia sax : you a.iuiioT 
eradicate it. Cupboards are a-xcallaut thiiiys in thair 
riiilit place, but ladies want tliam everywhere. And I 
would just like to point this out with reuard to cup- 
boards : cupboard' are jiaiierally siims of a ba l plan. 
]iut in to till up odd corners which you cannot [ilau out 
If a buildin.e is closely and M'ell desjunad, tllara i' 
precious little room for o.ld cujiboards. (Lauehter.) 
But. if the rei[uirouieuts are thoueht out from the linst. 
the cupboards which Lady Bam.'ter Fletcher de.sire' 
form ail essential Feirt of the desien. and M'ill he found, 
not 111 odd corner', bur in their proper jilaaes. 


HEXIKW OF THE WOliKS SEBMITTEL) FOE THE PEIZES AND 

STl DENTSHII’S 19-2E 
l>y H. V. BniKP l)()\vxiN(i, F.S.A. [/'•]■ 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 31st January 1921. 

ifu. J’kkmiik.m . L\i)ii:s .md ( i kxti.h.ven. — 1 have the prix ilcyo on this occa'ioii to otfar yon iiiv 
oli'i rvatioii' on the wiu'ls 'iihniii tad in thi' yaiir'' coiniiatilions for tlm Tii'fituta Prizo'. htu hctora [iro- 
ci adiuy with my i'a\ ia\\ [ da'ira lli-'t to fimnk you. Mr. Pr,''i(h‘nt. tor the honour you have conlarrad 
oil Ilia in ra(|Ua'tiny ma to ,i"nma tlii' oi'lic ■. in which 'O many ih'tinoni'had arclutacts ha\ a haaii my 
FUaili C '"OI-'. If I cnida'- th.lt .It 1 ha pi'a'aiit moinalll 1 .1111 Hot laS' 'ali'llila of t ha 1 illl'dali 1 ha U ot tlla 
hoiioiir 1 'hall parliap' 1 la tac aa liny no 'ccrat and 1 do 'O only to era va tha indnlaanca ot mv ainliatica 
lot ilia ilaciaii'loli th.lt ! laal' thaV lliaV oli'iTNa It'olil tlla lliyll 't.Unl.ll'd of tlla adill'a"!'' to M llicll tliav 
ha\ a had tha a i fm-tuiia to li'ti-n in otliai- va.ir'. 
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The 'work of reviewini; ha> bt-i-ii le^^eiied by the fact that the Soaxe ^Medalliox roi: 1 )esi(.x ami 
the Pl’GIX Traveli.ixg SxuDF.XTeHiP have not fallvii to be competed for tlii' year. and. furtlier. the 
OwEX .Toxes Traveei.ixg Stedextsiiip and the Hexuy Saxox SxF.r.L Prize lait e not attracted any 
competitors. Untortuiiately aPo. the number of eiitrie': fur --ome of the otiier Prize' has been 'iiiall. 

The (tOdwix Bursary for the 'tudv of Modern Arcdiitecture abroad h.i' been atvanled to the single 
competitor i iMr. C. B. Pearson) fur a collection of drawings 'liowine that he ha' done much rim id work in 
the practice of hi' prote"ion 'ince lie obtained a Med.il of iMerit in the Fite ( 'ompetitnui of P.Miii. 

There tvere aho only two entries for the Essay Prize iikU awarded), and only one entry for the 
Grissell Gold ^Medal . aho not atvarded;. Eor the Ixstitcte Silver Medal tor Measured 1 )i-awines 
there were four competitors, and for the Tite Prize eleven. 

If these numbers ou*tlit to be taken a' 'howintr any tallimt off in the keeiine" < it yi uniRer nienil.vrs 
of the profession to take part in these competitions it wouhl. I am sure, be very much to be reRi-etted. 
for it is hardly pO"ible to exaeeerate the stimulating effect ot 'Uch competition'. They eix e the oppor- 
tunity to student' to fiut forth their full powers in carrviiie- to completion a detinite iind dit'ncult jiiece 
of work. The effort may reveal to themselves the possession of powers which, untried, niieht lie 
dormant. The trial will Ruve them reliance on their powers and couraev to meet and merconie the 
novel difficulties which they will experience when they have left the schools behind them and are 
embarked upon the responsible practice of their )irofession. It is Rood. too. for the school' themselves 
that the products of their traiiiinn' should lie subjected to these external te't'. 

But I think there are other reasons than any loss of keenness to account tor the paucity ot numbers 
of competitors. The pur'uit of the peaceful arts has 'Uff'ereil a h.inp interruption, and. after the x'iolence 
of war has ceased, it has not l»een easy a, sain to take up the thread of studies laid aside to aii'Wer the call 
ot the country's need and to indue once naire the calmness necessary tii their successful prosecution. I 
think We may in this tind the exiplanation of the small number of student' who have been able to Ruve 
to tliO'C competitions the time and labour which they reipiire. .md we may rather feel sonie thankful 
surprise that so much excellent wi.irk has been done as. e'jiecially in conne<-tion with the Tite Prize. 
I shidl have to record. 

bonie Reiieral impressions are nece"arily liorne in ujion one in examiniiiR the exhibition of works 
as a whole. In bulk it is. for such reasons as I ha\‘e Riven. .i small exhibition as compared with orlim’ 
years, and. rtcallinp the exhibitions of twenty or twenty-lii'e years apo. I observe very clmirlv the 
increasing intiucnce of the architectural sidiooh. [f from this influence there i' some danger of restraint 
of indi\ iduality. the school' have undoulitedly iiroupht about a raisiiiR of the Rimeral le\el of work ; 
there is les- ineipialitv of ] lerformatici' — very little alisohitily jioor work — and tor this all firai'e is diU' 
to the school'. Xevei'theli/ss one mi~ses. (.-siiecially in the dra URhtmaU'hip, a certain freedom of indi- 
vidual method whiidi w,is ,i jiroduct ot the times liefoix' the academic influence had lii'come so 'tronR. 
It i' siRiiitic.int that there .ire no drawiiiRs of meiliaw.d work in the Exhibition. Thi' i' not. howexer. 
to sURRest that tla-re is not excellent, dr.i iiRhtsman'hi |i. There is — e\en when it is joined with desiRii 
marked by absence of in'iiinition — bur it is not of the order that plainly exhibit' ipialities or (diaracter 
rather than the trainitiR ot the dr.iURhtsman. 

While ] )r<iw iriR is obviously t.lURbt so w ell and wit h slich excellent I’esiilts in the schools, it is ,i little 
unex[)ected that one should find so tew students desirous ot competiiiR for the only ])ri/e offered for 
boiistructioii. a suliject not less necessary nor. one would have said, less suitable to eiiRaRe the attention 
ot the schools. It may lie that it is not so easy to draw out enthusiasm for this bramdi of the complex 
art ot architecture, but excellence of ilrauRlitsmanship can be no substitute for kmowliilRe of Construc- 
tion : true desiRii cannot proceed from the one without, the other, ami it is \ cry necessary that e(|ual 
means and ojiportunity should lie afforded in the schools for the study ot both. 

The Grissell (iolu Med.vl is the unicpie competition in a. Constructional subject, and unhajijiilv 
it has not been possible for the prize to be aavarded. althouRh the sole comiietitor ("The \'illain"j sent 
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ill a ^'00(1 Set of ih'ciivine'. The 'uhject mT was a kinema. and the competitor's design is of quiet and 
api'topriate character and the practical re(|uireinents of the plan are well considered. It has. however, 
heeii fatal to his a'-piratioii- that lii' ■structural diagrams are — lam informed, for I do not attempt 
independently to criticise the steel work details — inaccurate. I think he deserves some credit for 
attempting a .subject vhich. perhaps, voukl not l)e inspiring to many of us. That is not necessarily 
so with Construction. I recall very keen competition insjiiivd in former year.s by such subjects as the 
coiistructiuii of ■■ a Timber Spire " or " a IJay of a T aulted Church." Tint the mastery of the construc- 
tional problem, though it be niet in more prosaic surroundings, should he in itself of no less absorbing 
interest. With modern iii'ed' and modern methods it is. in fact, daily more necessary that students 
should lie taught to master strucrional mechanics and not to regard such matters as a branch of their 
art tor which they can rely upon tlie engineer. The mastery of Construction is necessary to iK sign, 

The Essay TlED.cr.. 

In a second Conqietition aho — that for tlie Kssav Medal — no award is made, although there are 
two competitors. I have not beiai aide to <ipply to the twi) es-.ays that careful examination which they 
hase received at the hands of the judges, but I think that, as seeius to be the case with many com- 
petitors tor this prize from year to year. " Egypt " and I.ucem spero " rather fail to apiireciate what 
is wanted. An essay of this character is not intended to lie in the torm of materials for a book. It 
should be complete in itselt and fully develop, while it illustrates, some thesis : it need? to lead up to 
some Conclusion which — U' is expressed in the conditions of the competition — will make a useful contri- 
bution to knowledge and constitute an authoritative statement on the subjects dealt with. Egypt " 
could hardly expect to be authoritiitive on the whole history of Egyptian Architecture, more especially 
a? he adoiifs creation as <i necessary starting imint. He has diligently extracted a number of facts 
which should help him to the understanding of any di'COVery he may hereafter make, but the reader 
must derive for himself, if he can. any contriluition to knowledge of the subject. 

" r.ucein spero ” has chosen a technical suliject — " Domes, their construction in theory and prac- 
tice " — and has indeed put a great deal of work into it. but it is rather the groundwork u]ion which he 
might have formulated some authoritative statement as a contribution to the knowledge of the subject. 
Doth essayists are too closely tied to the material which they have collected from their reading. 

The TIeasuked Drawings Medal. 

There are only four entries for this prize, luit the coui|ietition is close, each competitor having tiro- 
duced what is a l aluable record of some liuilding of Classic or Kenaissance architecture, and the work 
is good and conscientious. Dut many of the drawings suffer from a- rather mechanical and laborious 
manner : sUiacv notes and plottings .ire involved and do not (“vidence sufticient care nor a very intelli- 
gent apju'eciation of the subjects. We exjiect to lind line draughtsmanship in these studies and it 
should express the character of tlu‘ buildings and he the outcome of the student's enthusiasm for and 
synqiathy with the subject. That there should he a marked falling off' in the study, by drawing and 
measurement, of old work is much to be regretted, and for a revival of enthusiasm 1 would commend 
to the attention of students especially our En.glish traditional work, little as it may now be in fashion. 

I he Medal this vear goes to Mr. .1. H. Odom (“ Ajax ) for a survey of King Charles's Block of 
Creetiwich Hosjiital. His drawings form a very complete and interesting record of a fine building. 
They are accurate and jiainstaking. but they seem to me to lie deficient in the ([U.dity of sympathy. 

Mr. Beckenby (" Sappm' '"). who recOves Honourable Mention for his fine inonograjih of the 
" 'lenqile of Bacchus at Baalliec." presses the wTiiner very closely. The drawings are most beautiful 
and WA're completed on the sjiot— clean, wall arranged on the sheets, and the lettering is excellent. As 
records, the fact that they are in pencil is a drawback. The rendering of full sizes and carving shows 
much feeling and a marvellous delicacy. Thi' subject is a purely classic one. and coinjiaratively small. 
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ami it i' iintortiiuata tliat Hr. Li ■ekfiiby \va> nut able to jiroduee Li-- iilottina". '' ibilpli Alien " eiib- 
init' a capable ?et of 'haded ilrav-iutis ut the in ell-kiiuivn Isth ceiifiuv inan'ioii of Prior'' Park. Jiath. 
He give' e:^pecially irood diawiiip' of the interior, but the plotting' <iud ,'Ur\ i'V note' are inadeijiiate .lud 
.'carcely -how that he hae exidored all the oualitie' (jf the biukling. 

'Ihe draiving' of " St. Hary Wonhioth.” by ” 'J’riangle." .ire .1 little uneipi.d .iml bleini'hed by 
'Oniewhat c.ii'ele'' h tiering, but iire'ent a Coinplete and reh.ible reenrd of XichuLi' II. i\\ k'Hiore'' line 
ediurch. cvhu'e " duom " v. e ni.iy hope i' not yet tinally pronounced. 

'I’he Tin: i’liiZE. 

The 'ubjeet for thi' piize i' a di-'igu for an Italian Yilui. iu'pin d by I’liny'' ih-criiition in a letter 
to (aallu'. not to be regarded 02 an arch.eolugical exercise but .t' an inepiration for .1 biiililiiig on 'iniilar 
line'. Thi' ino't hapjiily cho'Cii >ubje(-t ha' jiroved in truth an in'iiir.ition of good work .ind de'igH' 
of great merit and exceptional interc't. while the winning daeign ha' h.irdly been 'urp.i''ed 111 brilli.int 
iuiagiiiatiou and 'Cholarly rendering in thie cuiniietition tor many year'. >0 b.Mutitully. imb ed, i' the 
de'Cription ot the place, it^ .irrarigi'ment,' and 'Urrouuding'. given by Pliny that even to a l.iyman a 
jiicture is presented which he 'eein' to realise with cert.dnty : perha]i'. indeed, it' re.tli'.ition 'eeni' 
more ea>y to the layman than to the architect who has to attempt it. and find' very 'oou the g.ip'. 
tvliich must lie tilled by hi' own imaguiatiiin. nutwitlntandmg the apparent cumphtene" of e\'ery 
detail. The .subject was one to empliU'ize the importance of the cmiipetitoi-' mo.st caretnlly weighing 
the whole of the iii'truetions given them with a view to 'eizing and holding tla- main idea (.if the 'cheuie. 
Everything ie dc'crilied in language of modesty and iV'traitit. which, while it rule^ out gr.indn.i'e treat- 
iiieut. perhcip' in 'ome mea'iue c.inceal' the f.ict that tlie hou'O which is being de'Cribed i' that (.if no 
couimonplace citizen, but tln’ cho'i-n home ot a 'tate'imin in literary retreat. It ie revt aled at every 
turn that it is this ideal of a man of the mo't refined ta'te and (degant learning. 

The schemes (.g s,irne ot the comjietitor' are of too anibitioU' a character, 'howing indeeil a great 
deal of zeal and paiii't. iking indU'try. but ec idence of recijur'e to te.xt book' and not enough (.if indi- 
viduality and power of de-igii. A five coniliiiuition and <iila[ir,ition of It.ilian .Ileu.ii".ince work has 
been favoured. In drawing, the work n generally g.xjd. hut 'Ul'fers trom duhie" and is sometimes 
spoiled by laliorioU' and not alway' wi.Il a[iplied 'praving ami grounding, which doe' not help. These 
drawings clearly cone- mainly from one school, but hardly ilo jintice to the school. Though academic 
they are immature. 

It i.s not iiece-'ury lor im- to m.ike ob'ervatioii' in detail on all the de'igii'. TTieiv is .1 cert.iin 
similarity in ch.iracter .ind ti'e.ittiieiit .iliout tho'i' of " .Vn/.ic.' " Arc." " ts.illu'. " and ” ( iondokt.” but 
they are not eiptal to the dem.inds which the subject make' and they kick tlni'h. The atteiipit of 
*■ (.Tdllus I. IS interesting from obvioit' youthfulnes'. Tie h.is worked serioii'Iy. but the tu'k w.m too 
big for him. and he m-dls tin- tr, lining of tlm schools. ■■ ['obeT' " plan i' lietter. but rather conge'ted 
and ill-lit. and his pioporlion i' hea\'y: the detail' are well-drawn and coloured. In the work of 
lilue Seal theie ]' promise, but hi' de'ign. showing a building ri'ing 'heiu- out of thi‘ water, i' rather 
fortre,-'-like and hanllv impiied liy Pliny's de'cription. ” Sea-leS' " .'emU 'ome re.illv 'good dmwings 
of much simple dignitw Jlis jier-pective. 'oftly and cli.irmingly colound. i.' worthv of a jilace among 
the be-t. and theie i' much good and tru'- feiling in lib work. His de-igii. however, i' ratlin' out of 
scale and the part- ,iie not W'll lialanced. 

l.lrawing' of a ii.irMciilai ly jle.i'ing and unaffected character are submitliil bv " Ibd Seal." who 
come- very cio'i lo ihe 'ecoij'l place. His Jilan is fr.inkly on mo'lern lim-'. ami hi' rendering of thi' 
T loivniine Ib tiai'-aiice type 'hoW' mucli ciiaracti r. He re.ili-' ' that a 'imlit building can lie ih -igm d 
in bro.id rmi"'-. and Im breadth of jil.iiu w.ill 'Urtacc' and the grouping of the ele\alion an \ eiv tine. 
I he -light -keudi [lei-'peciixe iloe- not do jU'tice to till- dc'igii. Of rather. 1 tear, it ih nion-tiate' that 
the view ha- not the line effect fliat the eleV.ltioll -llOW'. The det.lil 1- d( llghtllllly simple and of good 
ciiiractei'. ihe aicaile h.i'.ing .1 graceful 'iweritv. It i' .iltogether refrielnng to come upon a de-ign 
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which ciiihodic' in xj full a decree the >}iint oi the author. Avho clearh* will '-ucceed in xiving. as 
'Ui'ely he recei\'e>. gre<il eiijoyineut by his work. 

Mr. Patou, of (Tla'gow. ha^ well d. -served the Certificate of Honourable Mention tor hi-' arresting 
and very '-ucce'"ful Jtedian cuuipo-'ition. There i-; a 'Uave severity about the design, and the beauty 
of hi' drawing' I'oniewhat oi’erdone with black 'prayingl prove' him an arti't of coii'iderable merit. 
The combined t inch detail and per-ipective is a very tine drawing — 'Unnv and radiant ot charm. Thi' 
plan i■^ excellent and hang' well together. The principal elexatiun. with it' two simjile towels well 
placed ,it till' (Uitrance to the great courtyard. and the coloured trieze over the arcade are characteristic 
and laqipy. The drawings, however, tlumgh very full, give the minimum of infurmation. The po'ition 
of the tow el-' might hav e lieeii accentuated on the plan, and there is no upper floor plan. 

There remain' the de'ign of the winner of the competition, which will by universal consent be 
proclaimed the fine't piece of work of the year, and 'Utiicieiit of itselt to make the year a notable one 
had it 'tood alone. The succe"tul competitor is Mr. (Tordon Holt, of London. It i' clear that he has 
felt to the lull the iu'piration of Pliny's de'cription : the 'ced has tallen upon preparial ground. He 
takes U' right back to the tii-'t century, in which Pliny wj' writing, and gives us a Pojiuan villa even 
more complete with all its adjuncts than Pliny's de'Cription extends to. The situation of hi' villa 
might be preci'ely that which Pliny 'aw when writing — above the cliffs of a sunny sea coa't and uviu’- 
looking a small pleasure harbour, down to which flights of steps lead from the terrace on the sea front. 
On the land side the lay-out of tlie gardens in th-- gnind manner with the clear and direct approache' 
gives a fine effect of spaciousiie's and dignity which does not need to assert it'elf. and this characteri'es 
the whole conception. Mr. Holt has adopted the style of the earlier Pompeiian houses, which was 
much iiiiluenced by Oreek feeling, and the long low lines of his huildiii.gs give a character of uniu'e- 
tending dignity to which higher and mure elal.iorate 'tructures do not attain. The (Ti-itco-Lg.vptiaii 
detail and decoration have lieeii well studied. It is harmonious, if the colouring sta-ras a little too 
strongly applied for small scale (lrawiii,gs. Tlie greatness of this design is in the concei>tion of the 
whole, which is mon-over woi'lced out with a cornpleteues-, which wotild make criticism of the details a 
work of much longer time than I should dare to occupy on this occasion. I prefer to expi'es' my 
admiration of tin- whole and iif every part. Llo'ely U' Mr. Holt has followed the description of Pliny's 
letter, he has not allowed himself merely to he iintructial by it. It has served as an inspiration, hut 
the conception i' his own .uid marked li.v his own personality. He must have lived in the work as it 
has grown under his hands, and he has enabled us to eiitiT into the enjoyment which his task has dearly 
afforded him. The plans give a sense of absolute reality carried out. even in the delineation of the 
galleys in tlie harbour and the chariots in the stable'. 

By singular good fortune we have thi' evening an opiiortunity of viewing side by side Mr. Holt's 
ideal coiiceiition with Mr. llrad'haw’s beautiful drawin.gs of his arclueological reconstruction of 
Praeiiesti' — near to which, liy the way. it is recorded that the younger Pliny had a villa. 

I cannot liriiig my oh'ervatioiis to a dose without drawing attention to the great arti'tic alulity 
shown in Mr. Holt's dravvings. They are executed in the maimer of the School of the Architectural 
-Association, ami a higli tribute is due to the uii'Urjiasseit training of the School of the Association, for 
vvhidi I and so ma-iiv' of those here [ireseiit must evi-r retain a. loyal atiectioii. 
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COMMOX SENSE IN BUILDING COXSTEUCTIOX. 

By P. J. IValdham, Licentiate. Hon. ExamiiiL-r in Hechanic-' of Building. 


The jjresent difficult times would scarcely appear to 
offer much scope for notable advances in architecture. 
l\’hilst on the one hand severe economic .stringency 
threatens to curtail biiildinu .ilmo.st to the point of 
extinction, on the other hand abnormallv high prices 
call for the nio.st extreme and cheeseparing economy. 
Yet it is no time for the architect to sit down helplessly 
and hope for better and easier times. Rathm is it a 
unique opportunitv for him to seek inspiration from 
the bracing winds of this winter of our discontent. At 
some future time, and that ]ierhaps not .so very far dis- 
tant. it may well ha 2 ) 2 )en that we .shall look back with 
no small thankfulnes^ to our pre.sent difficultie,s ; re- 
cooui.sing in them the only iudduence jiowerful enough 
to loosen the bonds of false tradition by wliich we have 
too long been fettered. 

The last decade before the IVar witnessed a notable 
improvement ui the .standard of jmblic taste. It saw 
many of the gro.s.ser e.xcre.scences killed by the examjjle 
of purer and simjJer work. Florid stone capitals on 
brick window mullions were no lonyerde /'/(/-o-arin the 
suburban villa; but timber and artificial 

rusticity were still rampant ; and speculating builders 
were not the only offenders. Rut tin.' silent influence 
of better work could make but .slow headway in com- 
petition with the vast mass of erected bad design 
which tended to stereotyjie objei tionable features. 
-Already a few months of enforced ecoiuim'' have done 
more good than jirecejit and cxamjile could jirobably 
have effected in as many years. 

AMth materiah and labour at famine price-, nothing 
can now be afforded beyond what i.s absolutely nece.s- 
sary. False and artificial ornament ha.s been the fir.st 
thing to go. and .small house design, at lea.st. is the 
cleaner and purer for it. 

Three hundred years ago, when labour, materials a nd 
tran.s]:ort were relatixelv almost as costlv as thev are 
to-day. buildings \\ere designed and i-rected on strictlv 
utilitarian hues. Local materials were used ^eiisiblv 
and economically to achieve definite results. Structural 
members were straightforward and obvious, l-iverv- 
thing had a definiti' task to perform, and never jire- 
tended to be anything but «hat it was. Then came 
the Reiiai'saiice, when building and architecture be- 
came the fashionable ari-tociatic jiastime. Its tri- 
umphs were great, and a rich ami .splendid inheritance 
has come down to iis in the fine diguitv of its stone- 
w ruk, the ineff.ible charm of its delicate ornament, and 
the inspiring i raftsinaiishiji of it.s furniture. Rut what 
lioriiil evils fjf lueteiice. snobbei'v and .sham followed 
in its tiain. Aot the least of these was the contempt 
of evervthing hone.st and natural m building, so that 
elaborate and unnatural artifices took the place of 
.-ingle-minded coiistrui-tion. andco]iving replaced art. 


Then followed the manufacture and cauonls.itiou of 
innumerable psetido-.scientific rules and formuhe ba.sed 
on the shallow, slipshod reasoning which passi'd for 
science in that age of jireteiice ; and the birthright of 
well-developed structural craft sinanshij) was allowed 
to deca V. To this clay we are still the .slaves of formuke, 
rules and bve-Iaw s. W e mav grumble a little at them 
occa.sionallv, but without them we are lo.-t. Bur fore- 
fathers, when in structural difficulties, made and 
testPii models and .sam]jle members. W’e search tlirough 
te.xt books and pin our faith to anything which has the 
sacred authority of printers' ink. and mistrust every- 
thing which has not. The result.s would not be so bad 
had the writers of te.xt books and the compilers of bye- 
laws copied le.s.s faithfully earlier volumes, back to the 
time when it was possible to achievi' opulence and 
fame by quoting the half-baked theories and muddled 
matliematic.s of some rich or aristocratic patron. 

If the pre.sent difficulties offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities to designers who know how to achieve charm 
without meretricious ornament, surely they offer also 
some indue einent to those who can effect material eco- 
nomiesincoNt without .sacrificing efficiency. The scope 
for sucli work is indeed large, and it refpiires but little 
more than the e-xercise of thought and common sense. 
There is scarcely any feature of .small house building 
which lia-> not been unreasonably increased in cost by 
the operation of jiajier rule.s and false formuke. In al- 
most every direction economies of striking dimensions 
would be jiossible wi'i'e we but free from bve-laws and 
able to go buck to the common sense in eonstnietion 
which Went out of active business with the Stuarts. 
But the heavy yoke of bye-1, tws hasalreadv been lifted 
bvthe force of eeomimie stniigeuev. and the oflii ials 
of tbo Alini'trv of FTealth are prepared to allow anv 
leasonable form of building It cmlvreinams for arehi- 
tects to free themselves from the tvrannv of their te.xt 
books, to give their common sense full plnv, and to 
design according to the known principles of , struetur.il 
mei'hanifs, rather than to the dicta of the pundit'; 
<uid. when in doubt, to m.ike tests. 

Take for example the vei v onliiiai v matter of cot- 
tage or .small hou.se floors, upon which hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are beinn spent, .\nvone wlio 
has ever testi'd a wooilen beam to destnirtioii. or even 
broken a .stick across his knee, can appreciate that live- 
law and te.xt-book sizes mii't be based on stiffness and 
not on .strength if the usual limit of defleetioii of . 
of the span is adhered to ; because no wood joist would 
be appriMching its sate load until it lia/i exeeeiled 
enormously thi.s limit of defieetion. We are, therefore, 
invariably putting in timber inainlv to jirotect out 
plaster ceilings. A\ hv Iteeause three humlred veai\s 
ago fasliion deerer'd that all genteel ceilings must be 
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lldt, ill the Italian >tyle. Why should eV(U'v cottage 
and suhurbau villa be foreed to lose air space in order 
to provide that tilthv receptacle for decaved soajisuds, 
dust and vermin between a ceiling and the floor above! 
Probably, how(>ver. most ]ieo[)le have bv now become 
accusti'ined to a certain degree of stiffness in floor', 
and would be frightened if they had less. But even 
so. coininon-sense design can save eiionnouslv. Fiu. 1 
shows a ■■ Bve-Law floor over a 12 ft. span. Fiefs 2 


The 7 bv 21 timbers of which they consisted were about 
tile worst of a consignment ajjparentlv onl\' fit for bad 
firewood; knots 11 in. diameter traversed the edges, 
whilst shake.s, wanes and discoloured ureeii sapwood 
were only too obviou.s. The onlv jirecaution taken 
Was to .'ee that the worse defects ” broke joint be- 
fore tliev were nailed together. This jirecaution — 
j>ractically the sawing and reversing of the old build- 
ers — proved to be quite suliicieiit to enable the tiin- 


BEAMED COTTAGE. FLOORS 



nc.i 




FIC.3 


a lid I .show -1 'iiuil.ir floor rede'igued tc 'In' aain,’ ih ijiTc 
"J •<.< with .')() per celtf. le"iubeof timber. This 

IS not ail I xci'ptional e.i'e •, the writer has effected 
nuicli larger savings m cases which the " ]>ve-.baw " 
selh'dufa hits badlv- -spall' of II ft. in, for lii'tanee. 

-\s regard' the strength of the main iieaiiis shown, 
the writ'T liad occasion to test to (h’struetion. offlciallv, 
a pair of siieh lieanis, 12 ft. span. Thev required no 
k'.'s than 111 l"ns of disfriluited load to break tliem. 


ber to develoji a fibre stress of -7. .100 lb. per square 
meli and an ela.stic modulus of l.liifO.i lOf) lb. 

.Vs a eoniparative test of stiffness and sound ]iroofing 
a ]i.iir of houses w.is built, one with flat ceiled floors 
and the otle-r witli the floors beamed and ecvered with 
lelted iloiible '’ill boanls siibstautiallv as shown. The 
writer, after eiiereeticallv iimi])iiig on both floors, and 
then standing below whilst an as'i.'tant — selected for 
weigh.t and lung power — danced and sang on the floor 
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above, was fraiiklv unable to detect anv liiftereiiee be- 
tween the two boor?. Even if tin re had been, a sav- 
in'; of 30 per cent, of timber at l’2s. to los. ]>er foot 
cube, of lath and planter ceilinu at (is. or“s. per yard, 
to sav nothing of H.E. struttuiu and 'oiiie inches of 
precioue headroom, would at least be worth lonsider- 
ina over the hundreds of floors in even a 'iiiale housiiio 
.'cheme. 

Take asain tlie matter of wood roofs. How often 
are the.se calcnlateil ? Hitherto we have been coni- 
jielled bv rigid bve-laws to itse lor all combinations of 
pitch and weight of covering the scuntluigs which are 
<pute safe fur the most punishing conditions. Kafters 
and purlins had to be the .«ame whetlier they were 
carrving slates, jdain tiles or jjantilc'. 

Even when working under bye laws it was po'silile 
to effect economies by exercising a little care — not. for 
instance, putting in a d by 3 where a o by 2 would do. 
Ac. Xow that Housing I'oininissioners are ])re 2 iared to 
interpret reasonably the Ministry of Health spiecifica- 
tion. the difference between < arefiii and eareless .speci- 
fniig of roof .scantlings is extraordinary. 

Eoof trusses, altliougli they are not lequired. and 
are seldom specified, fur small hoU'es. have in the past 
lieen respon.'ible for an l■uormous w.iste of material 
and labour. The writer found healthy evening exer- 
cise for .some weeks in sawing u]i for firew ood a y;o/7)o,' 
of the tie-beam of a 22 ft. span nuss removed from a 
fairlv modern city building. -Vs soon as a span e-'cceed.s 
20 ft. there aji^iears to be an irresistjlde temptation to 
'pecify a kingpost truss. A te'-t book i- consulted, 
and something plagiarised from Treilgold is copie.l — 
a veritable orgy of wasted material and unnecessary 
labour. A truss lufilt up of 1] m. or 11- in. timbers 
bolted or even '[likeil touctlicT. without any of rhe 
elaborate tenuii'. 'houl h-rs. strap', collars, keys. Ac., 
can be quite equally elHcieut. It will reijuire h-ss than 
half the quantirv of timber, and c.m be made if ncc"s- 
sarv bv unskilled labour. It is no l•xagg(■r.!tiot^ to say 
that from the average desjens for woo I roofs sub- 
mitted for ajijjroval oi subside 3<» to i ]icr cent, of the 
cost in labour and material could be saved liv more 
earcfullv thought-out design, without t.he slightest 
sacrifice of efficiency or strength. 

In foundations, too, w.- are still adhi'ring to th.e tra- 
ditions of Itali.in eoiistnictiou bv invari.ibly putting in 
the continuous-footing foundations required lor stone 
w.dls on ■■ faultv ' \ olcamc subsods. Our forefatlicrs 
Used their common .sciisc. and. recogmsiug that in our 
soft -oils the most rclia.bje foundation is a pile, they 


used stout hardwood coriUT timbers, and framed fioiii 

them. 

Wliy should not we design similarly With a modern 
]iosthole digger .i hole, .'av. of 9 inches diaiueti r and 4 
feet deep can be dug in a few minutes, such a liole 
hlled with concrete forms .a luost e.'u elleiir pile If 
jiairs of such [files be spaced in the run of tie- w.ills .uicl 
the site concrei'j extended over them. thn k.'Ued and re- 
inforced. a foundation i.s obtained wlm li will more 
than meet the lequiremeiit' ot a small house (wd.ich 
never reaches a load of a ton per foot run), and effect a 
material .saving on trench-digging, concrete aiul loot- 
ings. esjieciallv wle-re ground .slcqjes or i lav would 
otherwise demand deep treiielie.'. Foundations Inilk 
largely lu the total co't iJ' 'laall houses. 

The foregoing are luerelv examples. There is scarce- 
ly any branch of the building industry where w aste has 
not accumulated under the .ngis of tlie law that 
■■ everything must be the best of its resi'cctive kincl.” 
Even our sacred s.initary rules are full of anomalies. 
What w'e allow in fever hospitals wv forlml m cottages, 
yet permit in flats. How many drains are lomted in 
cement and surrouniled in concrete, hut laid to falk so 
steeji or 'O flat that [lenodical choking i- inevit.ible i 
If any branch of constructive work C'Uild be eoii- 
siilered as stereotyped and exact it would surely be 
'tcel frame design under the London ISuildmg Act. 
using standard rolled secticus. Yet even in this it is 
ciuite nO'silile to satisfy e.xactlv the vetv precise re- 
qnirenieiit.s of the Act by different di'signs for almost 
every member, each involving the full ].ii'riuissible 
.Stresses, but varying in w eight by .'iti to Oti [ler cent., or 
even as mucli as iPO j.ier cent. The selection of the 
most econoijiical combination takes time, yet the 
general jiractice hitherto lia.s been to ask for designs 
from busy firms whose main lui'iiiess it is to sell steel. 
Thus, doilbrlicss. savics a lot of trouble ; but with steel 
at its jireseiit price the maxiimim economy must be 
found or tlie wliole contract may be imperilled. 

Look in what direction we will, evervwhere wi“ see 
the same prospect. All the old customs, restrictions, 
rules, bve-laws and [ireiiidices which hitherto have 
guided but also fettered us are held siisjieuded. Never 
liad designers so much freediini. nev<T had clients so 
little to s[ieud, never w ere bu'ldiiigs wanted more. The 
(lesigner's dillieulties mav never have been ,so great, 
but ills oppcirtunities were never so unlimited, ft is 
the time for action, not despendenev. In housing, at 
least, wliati'Ver o[i])ortimities architeets neglect will 
speedily lie .seized by sjleculatillg builders. 
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Tin; LIBRAllY. 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Purchases. 

[TliCi’.’ I otC' are ./ ithont j>reji‘dic- t„a i 'irJ 

III';. '(. d I ntn-.'iii ] 

THE (iRANDEUR THAT WAS ROWE: A Suivev of 
Roman Cnltun and ( 'ivili-ation. R>y .T. C. Stobarr. 
M.A. La. So. bond. 11120. .‘lO^. [Sidgwick 

and .Jack'oii. Ltcl . 2 .'idain Strict. Adi-ljilii.] 

Thi^ volume, now in it> '■ei oiid edition, i-. ,i- the Preface 
?a\>. u contimnition ut " Tlie (.doi\ that \va~ Greece.' It i' 
rvritteu mth the -ame ]au|io--e and from the eame point ot 
view. 'The ]ioint of r iew i-, that of humanity and the pio- 
erc". of < ivilGation ; and the objeit to give a general 
and vivid pictuie ol ancient Roman eiiltuie. The iv'.ult m 
an extremely Intel e-ting eiirvey of Rome, it-i hi-tory, life, 
inctitiitione. and art', a' one connected and illuminating 
'tory both in Repiililican and Imperial daye. Since archi- 
tecture i' the ffieat interfiieter of civilisation, and as archi- 
tects are, or 'lioiild lie. the exponent' of it in their own day 
and time, such a book i' informing. It proviclc' a necessary 
eonnecting link between Rom, in art and Roman institu- 
tion', and make' the ilry bonc' of airh.vcilogy alive. 

PERfTER ET F0NT.A.IXE (Lc' (.-irands Aitistes : Leiir 
Vie — Leiir (F.uvie). Par Wauriee Fonche. Prote.'Seur 
asrege dc I'Univer'ite. Biographie critique illustree 
de 24 re]iioduetions hors texte. 8o. Paii' [«.d.] 3'. 6cl. 
[Libr.iiiie Renouard. Henri Laurens. 0 rue de Touriion, 
Paris (Vie).] 

( 'ATALOGL'E GF A (.'( ILLECTK (X GF EARLY DRAW- 
INGS AND PICTURES GF LGXDOX. with some 
contemporary furniture. 4o. Loud. lSl2o. £3 3>. 
Piivately jiiinted for the Buihngtcm Fine .\rts Club. 
4S iilate' with dc'eriptive lettei press. 

'Thi' is a record of the delightful exhibition of contein- 
puiary dm wings of Gld Loudon airangecl liy the Burhngton 
Fine .\it' Club List year. Tliough colour is unfortunately 
absent, it brings to the notice of the many what was appre- 
I lated at tile time by the few. Eight drawing' were knit by 
tile King, ineluding the two tine Canalettos of '■(lid West- 
minster Budge " and "Westminster Bridge and .Tbbcy. " 
All the drawings h.ivo charm, some of them to .i very great 
degree, and the names of Wilson. ( ’on't.ihle. Turner. Hollar. 
.S.indby. Hogarth, and Gainsborough appear \ntli many 
other aiti'ts. Apai't from tlieii intrinsic value as drawing' 
they are valu.ible ri’coid' of a London that has ]>arlly 'bs- 
■ qipeared. though it' siibst iiitial qualitie'.h.ippily. still exist 
for the most part. TIr. Pliilip Norman writes a jiieface; 
and tile other names on the eoinmittce. with his. are a 
sullieienf gu.uantee of tile e.xeelleiiee of the letterpress. 

W( IHNR AUWE UND DIELEN Al b ALT-S( HLESWIG- 
HGLS'TEIN UND LI BECK. Hit emer Kiiileituiig 
iiber Noici-Elbisehe Wohnungskuiist. Von Professor 
Dr. G. Biandt. Duektor des Thauluw-Huseuin. Kiel. 
Poitfoho. 40 )ilates. £1 12s. 

.\ senc' of foitv w eU-rejiri’diieed photograiihs of typical 
interior.' fiom Schleswig-Holstein and the territory of 
Liilieek. tanging from the sixteenth to the close of the 
I'lghteeiitli eenturv . mostly panelled, and eontaining many 
examples of aneient furniture. Tlie local style evidently 
e.ime under Dutch. Scandinavi.m. and Frencii as well as 
Gciman inllurnecs. 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARY IN bIX LANGUAGES. 
Vol. XIII of the bchlomami-Gldcnbourg beiies ; Con- 
struetional Building (Above and Under Giound). bm. 
So, Lond. 32s. [Constable and Co., Ltd.. 10-12 
Orange Street, Leicester .Square, W.C.] 

This useful x'olume has been com])ilerl by an internation, il 
body of exjierts. and gives equivalent translations m 
English. Flench, Germ.m. Italian, .bpanisli and Ru'sian for 
words and jihiascs in use by the architect and Imildei. 
It' 2,60(1 'mail but careful illiistiation,' are ot help iii de- 
tining vi'iially the exact woid under investigation. Exami- 
nation shows it' tlioioughnc's of exeeunon on the whole, 
thougli. as might be ex^xeted witli a work of the kind, an 
omission or two aie to be noted. Thus the word " quirk 
only apjieai's as the mason's float-C|Uuk, and not as tlie re- 
enteiiug portion of w ood or stone on each side of a bead or 
astragal. "Air-brick” is translated briqat nou ciuti. and 
not hi'ique a i-entilateu.r. "Rising-butts ” (gonih muiitnut' 
a ci:i or Anijeln nut Schraabe zur Erhbltung) do not appear, 
nor "Puddle'' irtirleineiit de terre glalse or Daininbtkhi- 
d'l'iifi). Still, allowing for an occasional omission in a liook of 
some 66,000 to 70,000 entiies. the work will be of gieat 
help to aichiteots to whom it falls to translate into or from 
any of the languages with w Inch it deals. 

SKETCHES ANTD DESIGNS BY STANFORD WHITE. 
With an outline of his career by his son Laurence (.4rant 
White, fo. New York 1920. £.7 12s. [Arohiteoturnl 

Book-publi'hing Co.. 31 East 12th Street. New York.] 

Thi' handsome folio cont.aiiis reprcductioiis of Hi. St.in- 
lurd White's ma.stelly sketches of the old wulld. The le- 
iiiaining iuil-pag“ illustiation.s deal mostly with iiuiiur 
works and interiors, w hich are of grc'at variety and beauty, 
while some of the more important woiks are shown in iiiset 
block' in the text. 

A HANUAL OF THE TIMBERS GE THE WORLD : 
'Their Characteristics and Uses. By Alexander L. 
Howard. 'To which is a^ipeuded an Account, by S. 
Fitzgerald, of the Artitieial Seasoning of 'Timbei. 
With upwards of loo illustrations. So. Lond. 1920. 
30s. net. [Hacmillan and Co., Ltd.. St. Hartiii ' 
.btreet. | 

A work of refereiiee of much utility, and especially its 
main portion, a full and detailed list of .ill available timbers, 
tlic'ir origin and cliaraeteri'ties. No few er than twenty-four 
descriptions of oak, for instance. are noted. There is a sjieeial 
eonsicler.itiou (by Hr. .S. Fitzgerald) of the debatable point 
as to the ineiits of tho'C sy .stems of artitieial seasoning 
whieh the nrgeney of war conditions made a necessity to 
tile user, and of wTiieli the author's experience leads him to 
be an advocate. 

SPGN'b PKAC'TICAL BUILDER S PGCKET BGGK. A 
ivterence book of memoranda for Architects and 
Builders, Edited by Clyde Young. F.R.l.B.A. 3id 
edit. Sm. So, Loud. 1921. 10s. 6d. 

NO'TES GN BUILDING CUNS'TRUC'TIGN. Parts 111 
and IV. (Rivington Series.) Arranged to meet the 
Requirements of tlu* Syllabus of the Boartl of Educa- 
tion, South Kensington. Part 111 (32'. 6d.l. Part 1\ 
(l.-)s.). So. Lond. 1919. [Longmius. Green and Co.. 
39 Paternoster How.] 

A revised edition. Part III dealing with Materials and 
Part IV with Caleiilations for Building Structures. Con- 
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tains the results of the moi't recent research, and coinpares 
well with the previous editions of this valuable series. ill 
be reviewed in full later. 

THE ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION OF 
ROBERT ADAM ANT) SIR JOHN SOANE. R.A. 
(175S-1837). By Arthur T. Bolton. F.R.I.B.A. 
With 21 illustrations. Royal Society of Arts' Cantor 
Lectures. So. Lond. 2s. 6d. 

No one has made so complete a study of the work of 
Adam and .Soane or has had 'Uch op]iortunitie~ of ma.king 
it exhaustive as Mr. Bolton. The results heie set forth in so 
scholarly a manner and vith such sarnpathy are full of 
interest and valuable instruction. The illustrations are 
for the most part of unhackneyed -ubject.s. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAMTNG AND LETTERING. 
Drawing, by Frank A. Bourne and H. \ . von Holst : 
Lettering, by Frank Chouteau Brown. 8o. Chicago 
1920. 9s. [American Technical Society. Chicago.] 

An American book, containing full suggestions for the 
pre.sentation of buildings both in drawing' for exhibition 
and working drawings. The very clear method used by 
the best American architects for showing all c'sential parts 
of a building in pure line is well explained and illustrated, 
and there are useful sections on rendering, shading, the 
draughtsman's materials uiid the like. The latter part of 
the book, on lerttnlng. gives some good and some less dis- 
tinguished examples of alphabets and a clear aualy.si.s of 
the formation of letteis. 

MAN AND HIS BUILDINT iS. By T. S. Attlee. M. A. [.-t. J. 
8o. Lond. [/'.d.] bs. [The Swarthmore Piess, Ltd.. 
72 (.'ixford Street. W.L] 

MODERN ROADS. By H. Percy Boulnois, .M.In.st.C.E., 
etc., etc. 8o. Lond. 1919. itU. [Edward Arnold.] 
This is a very valuable liook of about 309 pages on the 
construction and icpuir of all ty])es of ro.ids and streets 
by a fir.'t-rate authority on the suljject. 

LOCKWOODS BUILDERS. ARCHITECTS. CON- 
TRACTOR'S AND ENGINEER'S PRICE ROOK 
FOR 1921. Edited by R. Stephen Ayling. F.R.I.B.A. 
With a .su])p!ement containing the London Building 
Acts. 1891-1909. With Diagrams, 8o, Lond. 1921. 
7s. 6d. [Crosby Lockwood .incl Son. 7 Stationers' 
Hall Court, Lucigate Hill, E.C.] 
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■'The Horrors of Peace ' ---to iplote .Air ( i. K. 
Chesterton — include the solution of a Hoiising Problem 
on both sides of the .Atlantic, and tliis volume, there- 
fore, aiifiears at an oji[iorfuue moment. Its author, Air. 


Alorris Knowles, estimates his country's deficiency 
below actual needs at about two million liomes, and 
makes it entirely clear that, as with us. this shortage 
svuchronises with a heavy iiierea,sti in eou.struetion 
costs. That the .situation is being gra[)j)led with 
characteristic thoroughness and etfieieney is only to lie 
expected, and Mr. Knowles has most (•.■rtainly ap- 
jiroaelied his task m a corresjiuiiding spirit. Further, 
he is a man with a mission, for as a [jractising engineer 
he frankly claim.s that an industrial centre or garden 
citv — call It what you will — fails of it.s purpose unless it 
is approached in a comiireherisive way with largi'-scale 
production and utilises the .services of more than one 
pirofession. To quote liis own words . - 

‘'AVlule iippreciatnii; that eiicmeenni; and ns related 
activities of con.'truc lion liave a niiality jiait to play in the 
expenditure id money and the futuie cost of the tonn and 
its success, and althougli the author i- a prai tisinr eiigineer 
hinist-lf. this book is not mitten solely for the engineer or 
from his point of view alone , neither is it a treatise on 
technical pr ictice. It h.is been mitten in the reah.'atnjn of 
a fact now generally ai knovledaed that, in addition to the 
architet t. who is tii-st thought of because ve an tliinking in 
terms ot houses and homes, there must be present the town 
planner, the landsiape gardener, the engineer, the .sani- 
tarian. the utility designer, the constructor, the realtor, the 
CIVIC ist. and the public-spirited busines.' representative." 

Xow this sets one thinking, and especially those of 
u.s who have, ii.s individuals, been called upon to fill, if 
not all. at any rate the majority of the roles that Air. 
Knowles enumerates, (.'ertaiuly. at times such as these 
it falls to the lot of a practising architect to act. at 
least, as town [ilanner, landscajie gardener, engineer, 
sanitarian and utility designer. 

There is. of cour.se. mueli to be said in favour of the 
eui[)luyment of .i team as oj.iposed to the retention of 
an individual. Rut. again, advocates of either .sy.stem 
could each present a strong case. It seems, however, 
abundantly clear that tlie employment of a number of 
architects has, at any ratm conduced to the success of 
more than one of our garden suburbs, in so far a,s the 
design of the houses is coiirerned. ami esfiecially so 
when t)io.se retained have possessed the (|ualiticatioiis 
that are e.ssential if the right tvpe of work is to be 
])rodnc(‘d. At all events, Air. Knowles can show, from 
practical cxjierieiice, that team work, as he iuter[>rets 
it. when ellirieiitlv handled, produces emhieutlv satis- 
hictory results. To again i(Uote - 

“ 'J'Id' aiithoi aiul hi-s <»iLratit-s;it!i>n had the Houd fortune 
to p.iitK Jpatf' in the uaily month-', of imi cnti-uD e into tin- 
wax, in the ' reation of qu.iftuis for troi)|>< at one of th<‘ 
Xatii »n il Ai'inyfantonnient'^. anrl one of the Xa rn trial ( linn d 
tent ramo-s Imilt dunne: llIlT L.iter, beui'.T eallud to as-.'-ist 
in t liu !auMin,e of 1 ow n-s ft a t iie h"U'.ine of >.hjp oi h('r>. it 
wa-s jll^ fjoi'd foitune to sjt m oii th<' con-sider ‘itioii of rlie 
jihui and -uope of tlm pfoeiani for tin- ]turi)o-se. Both 
weie um<| m- ( \ punum e.^; .irnl int<n)'siliud the l,elief (if tins 
w a-< net ( s .,,1 r \ ) t hat iio one jn ofu-s-ion is. com pet exit to cope 
■AAith the diffii idfies, of Iioii-siii'i." 

"<r.ithereri together from all puts of file country Avere 
men fi’iim ail u-dk-s of life.. .M.inv had never lieaid of 
“.leh other, ami sever. d only knew of the other's re- 
fiutation in bis rho-sen iim*. Xlo.-it of tiie jeeriiits were 
•stiomr individuahsts. fiad done tinnes woith wdiile. and 
many li'd not, at 'east for year-'i, worked under tiie 
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direction of otliei-' oi in multiple Inune';^. . . . Eaily and 
always there was an appreeiation he all tiiat team evoik, 
(iprit (le riiijii, titrinir of endeavour^ a- well as of ahilities 
together, were needed to hnne about tlie result. And the 
result wa.s achieveil. Witness the lionie-like roinmunities 
fiom Maine to the (inlf. aluna the Atlantie. and on the 
(ireat J^akes. and even on the Rantii , which testify to the 
wisdom and e.xeellenee of tlie ])ioe'ramme. ... It is evident 
tliat without the team w ork wiiir h actuated and ]>eimedted 
the conferenc e. the coniini tree stndeiand joint deiiart mental 
action, nothing like the i ■ mcerted eftoi 1 1 oiiM liave been put 
lurth. The necessity for the -ite-and-investiaation cum- 

niittee to consider all phases of the ]iroiect -oeial, living. 

working, topographic .'I and ]divsic ale 'iiditions. the ulihtv 
facilities and mateiial pi issihdit les-- w as but a forerunnei of 
the further eo-opeiation needed by the town jdanniiig. 
dll Intel tiiial. engineering and real i stati' brain lies of the 
Housing Division, in orclei to develoji. in an oiileily but at 
tile same time jirompt manlier, f.u ibties needed to In use 
workei s expicditioU'ly.'' 

Tlie.se are .stirring phrases, and i\Ir. Knowles .goes on 
to tell us that the mo.st direct iulluence of the war upon 
industrial hou.sing grew out of tlie house and town con- 
struction undertaken bv the (loverninent itself. It 
became neeessarv to concentrate large bodies of work- 
men in the immediate vieiiiity of inilK. factories, and 
'lup-yards. The United States Housing Corporation 
and the Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation were the result. 'I'he former jilanned 
12S towns containing HhlDD dwellings sutficient to 
house 21.D('KI families, at an estimated cost of about 
£22..jOU.n'¥i. The latter at a total exjienditnre of about 
£l-t.2Di.).(X10, built 27 towns containing 8.841 houses, 
with a total capacitv of 9.493 families. Both these 
services called to their aid skilled architects, engineers, 
town jilanners. landscape ganbrners. realtors, and 
members of all the other professions whose work is in- 
volved in industrial housing. Details such as the.se 
formulate strong evideiu'e in sujijiort of team work, 
and further make one think that these war-time build- 
ing problems were more satisfactorily handled in 
America than here. 

It is, at all events, gratifving to note i\Ir. Knowles's 
acknowledgement th.it. in the ease of e.irlv industrial 
towns erected [irior to the war. sucli at tractive develop- 
ments asHain iistead. Honrnville. Letchworth. etc. .were 
widely pictured as models. But at tlie sainc time .Port 
Siinl'ght sCrength.eiied the recognition that iiaterralism 
could not succeed in democratic .luierica ' AVhat 
Would Lord Levcrhiiliiie have to sav to this ? 

The author starts his task with a general IJistorical 
Ki'View of Industrial Housing, followed in seiiucnc.' bv 
cliajitei's on Fimdaineiital I’rcliminarv Considerations, 
Scha tion of Site. I )evelopnii‘nr of the Town Plan. 
fs'Teets and T’.ic cnieiirs. M ater Sujiplv. Sewerage and 
Disposal of Town AVasles. and C.is and Electric 
Service, Each comprises a vinitalile mine of informa- 
tion, based upon practical e.vpi'ricncc. and .should 
nrovc of the utmost value to tlmso called upon to deal 
w ith problems of a suinlar natuie in this country. 

.Icciistoincd as we are to iindi'i’ground cables for 
electric supply, it is soiiiewTiat curious to find America 
faithful to ocerhead wiring. The lestlielie gain, to sav 
nothing ol the elinihiutiou of hazard resulting from an 


underground .sy.stem. would aj.ipear to far outweigh the 
comparatix'ely small saving resulting from the alterna- 
tive method. Mr. Knowles realises these facts; but 
this, at any rate, is one of the things we do better 
liere. 

The four final chapters of the book are devoted to 
Houses for Familie.s, Buildings other than Houses, 
Admiuistration and 8u]jer vision of Construction, and 
ilanagement of Industrial Towns. It is. jierliajis. a 
little di.sapjiointing to an architect that onlv three 
diffi'rent types of house I'llans are illustrated, especiallv 
as the chosen examples are ingeiiiouslv and conve- 
niently arraiiged ; a further selection would have 
consequently larovc-d of interest and value. Hr. 
Knowles makes it dear that his couiitrviiieu are con- 
tent with rooms of somewhat smaller area than those 
.scheduled by our iMini.stry of Health — bedrooms, for 
instance, comprising 1 30 and 90 .square feet respectively 
are .suggested — but on the other hand practically every 
house Is provided with a large porch or loggia, and its 
external walls are carried down to form a basement 
storey which i.s utilised for a heating furnace, fuel, and 
general storage. Again, this storage i« in some instances 
amplified by the utilisation of the roof sjiace. the stair- 
case being carried up to give convenient access. These 
provisions, convenient as they are. must necessarily 
largely increase the initial outlay, and it becomes a fine 
Iiomt if. in this country at any rate, such roof .storage 
would not eventually be adopted bv the tenant for 
overflow bedroom accommodation. Judging from the 
e.xamples illustrated, the double-hung sa.sh seems to be 
e.xdusively used for windows, and the bath and water- 
do.set are invariably placed in the same apartment. 
This latter jirovision. judged by our standards of plan- 
ning. is surely anything but a desirable arrangement. 
The general ab.sence of an entrance or .staircase hall is 
again to be noteil. the living room being entered 
direct from the large jiorch previoiislv referred to. and 
where an entrance iiall is jirovided it is with the view of 
the tqiper floor being exchi.sivdv used bv lorlgers or 
boarders. In sudi an in.stance. to give effective separa- 
tiou from the family, bath as well as sanitarv accom- 
modation i.s provided on both floors. 

It is of further interest to hear from Hr. Knowles 
that in .Vnieriea there i.s a strong olijection to either 
buying or .selling individual dwellings in a multiple 
unit, group or row. This, of eourse, is eiitirelv at 
variance w ith established praetice here, but the, author 
is of opiiuon that should the present high cost of build- 
ing jirevail for au extended jieriod. the jircpidice 
against mviiiug such a house may be overcome by 
sheer force of drcuinstauce. From practical experience 
in this country there certainlv seems little ground for 
siidi objections. 

The chapter devoted to Buildings other than Houses 
describes in detail the arrangement of quarters for 
Single .Men and Women, Stores. Laundries, Bakeries, 
School Houses. Hospitals, (ivmnasia. Theatres, ete., 
but phuisof at least sonieof the.se buildings would have 
been welcome if only to allow of a comparison being 
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made with tlie generally aeeepted methods of dedliiig 
with stieh problem', in thi' couutrv. 

The two linal chapters. Adiuini-.tratioii and Siiper- 
vidon of Coii'truetion. and .Management of Industrial 
Towtis. again contain, as miulit be expected, much 
valuable information. To sum u]). Mr. Morris Knowles 
is to be heartilv congratulated on having jjroduced 
a volume that should find a place on the shelves 
of all. either in this couutrv or Aineriea, who are in- 
terested in the housing problem. It is true that .some 
of the lay-out and detailed jilans and i-levations illus- 
trated are not provided with line .scales, and in a few 
instances the jilaiis again lack com[)a'S points, but 
these are after all very luiuor blemishes when weighed 
in the balance with the thoroughness and general 
excellence of the work. 

H. Lioxul Thorxely [Z’ ]. 

3. Sussex Teri'nC’:. PhjtifOnil . 

EGBERT ADAM AXD .SOAXE. 

(’nntoe Lecl'ire-< on the Arohl^i'tnrt nn'l Di , iitlon of Jiobert 
Arlrfn a nd tr -I 'iji ,• sev;i -. R.A. (1 T.jS-I s:57). By Arthur 
r. Bolton. i'..s'..4.. F. H.l.B.A. 

In the first two of these lectures, delivered before the 
Royal Society of Arts last 3Iay. 3Ir. Bolton has given a 
very great deal of detailed information regarding the 
buildings of Robert Ailam. and has indicated with pre- 
cision the relation that they bear to the works of his 
jiredecessors and ( onteia]ioraries. The lectures give 
evidence of much first-hand knowledge of the budd- 
ings themselves and a thorough appreciation of the 
aims and outlook of the architect, and tliey will jirove 
invaluable to those wlio. taking up the study of Adam 
work for the first time repuire a ter.se but authorita- 
tive introduction to it. as well as tlrose « ho are alread v 
familiar with the buildings but need an ordetlv enu- 
meration of their dates, characteti.stics and histories b\- 
wliich to correct their chaotic impres.sioits and recol- 
lections. 

All the ground cannot, of course, be coveted in the 
course of two lectures and Mr. Bolton indicates clearlv 
the parts of the field that he has beim uinible to enter, 
and makes, too, tlie weleonie anuouiiceiuent that he 
has two foho volumes m the press in which he will give 
a full and adi'puate summary of the whole of Robert 
Adam's work. This fact (and a similar announcement 
in the hist lecture of a forthcoming " Bublicatioii of the 
Sir John Souiic .Museum ") to a great e.vteiit di.'arm.s 
criticism, for one feels that tlie omi'sioiis that one 
miglit be mcliued to note are made dehberatelv and 
will be made good fully m the fortlicoiniiig hooks to 
which the lecturer referred hts audience. 

There is one general critiei.sin, however, uhicli ap- 
plies to all three lectures wliich mav, jierliaps, be 
oifered. Mr. Bolton, throughout, assumes an attitude 
of appreciation and uudcr.staiiding on the j)art of his 
audience towards the sulijects of the lectures. He is 
not concerned to justify thi‘ works of Adam to man. so 
much as to show m wliat particulars he e.xcellcd other 
architects working, broadly speaking, on the .same 


lines, taking the same things for gr.uiteil. talking the 
same architectural language. IIc does not .set out to 
interpret that language to us. He does not i|Ue.stioii 
the projincrv of worshipping these particular idols; he 
is Concerned, rather, uith indicating their relatn e im- 
portauee m the Pantheoii 

But to Slime extent m the case of Robeit Adam, and 
to a verv great e.xteiit in the lase of .s^ir .lulin Soane, 
the need is for some one to tackle the task of enabling 
those who have a blind spot towards tliese masters to 
see them. It is true that there are probalilv few wlio 
cannot appreciate some aspect of Robeir .Vdaiu's 
work, but one fancies th.it there au- m.iiiv (among 
archireets. too) who eaimot " s,-e ' Soane at all. and 
would scaicely drop a tear it destruction threateneet 
even his inastcrpicce. 

Mr. Bolton, indeed, wi'clv lemaik' (m the lecture on 
Sir John Soane) : " AVhatever the theory that may be 
jiut forth as an infallible guide in architecture and 
decoration, it i.' surely olnious that it mu.st be ap- 
2 )licable to all styles alike and be true of the mo.st 
ancient as well us of the most modern masterjiiece.s." 
But although he .summarises j.itliily Soane's failings 
(■■ He is always a jiioneer jiointmg toward' sometliing 
which is ^lerhaps incajiable of being rcali'i J and all the 
time hamjiered himself by dilHculties of exj-uessioii 
never eompletely mastered"), the puality which en- 
titles Soane to fame does not emerge : one does not 
gra.sp what is the e.sseiitial Soaneiiess of a Soane build- 
ing and the justification for it. 

So too in the lectures on Robert -Idaiu. Mr. Bolton 
notes the difficulties tliut prevent us from fully appre- 
ciating the iuteutioii beliliiJ hi.s decorative scliemes : 
" TJie geiietdl knowledge of aiitipuity. its literature, 
legemls and myths, as well as tlie common forms of 
their expressidii m undent art. amongst tlie i lass for 
whom Robert Adam chiefly worked, was a valuable 
background for his ai hie\-emeiits. .Vs a souice ol ex- 
pression the original tables were current coin. . . . 
To-day many ot the .Vdam bus-reliets and subjei’t.s 
have become merely a riddle to the spectator who 
luisscs the applicaticiii tliat suggested tlicir ]'atticular 
use.' Somehow, if wc are to estimate rightl v tlie work 
of -Vdam. We must srrew oui'elxes round to the view- 
jioiiit of those for whom lie Inult : w e must understand, 
if w c cannot share, tin - state of mind that was appealed 
to by tills sort of work. It is not .in c.isv r.isk C' The 
alternating panels are hllcd in with twin mermaids 
rising from a Imsc of lannotis iitles, ,ini liors. flags, 
swords, sjicars and ev.m drums, a m.iss of decorative 
symliolisiu dear to the heart of the cigliteeiit li cen- 
tury " : from the descrijition of Hatclil.uids). but this 
task of interpreting the unappreciated is the most ini- 
portcUit. and jierhajis the most ditticult. task that an 
arcliitectural writer can cssav. Eacli generation lias 
its peculiar duty in this respis t. Mr. Bolton is admir- 
ably ipialified liv w idc know leilgic and just apprecia- 
tion lucidlv i-.xjircsscd. to pertoim tliis siu'vicc for 
Robert Aiiaiu and .'^ir John Soane, and wc shall look 
forward, therefore, witli keen exjicctatiou to tlic books 
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thcit hi' lici- I'riiiiU-M-il U'. It lelii.iili'. to ailil a liotr on 
till' adiuiialili' ilhi^t fat loll'' to tin* iooturo^. 
till' iiiui- |i!iotoui'.i]>h' ol Svoii Hnii-i- ti\' Mr. I'rbiirv. 
wliicli .III- i--Xi-i'iitiii!i<illv illuiiun.itiim ami do tin* fulh-'t 
|io'-'ilili' jU'tic I* To till- tVaniri"- tln-v illtt'tratr. 

t S. [.! 1 

AIK lUTKhTL'itAL DIIAId dlTSM.VXsHIlh 

7'.'. /..I . I , - r , - , -,,0/ /.o.i-'.i,." i v . 

1 1,1 l:i-l tmo i ,1,1,. I'T-im r,.-: " 

'(i- t. It ■ II . ■ 

Till' Livi-t|ioo 1 Univrr'itv Stliool of .\ri hiti'CTni'i' ha-^ 
for iii'arlv twi'iiTv ve.ii'' Taki-n a li-.idiiia parr in tin' 
dfVi'lopini'ut of thi' ■■ A’l.'o-Cii'i'L " iiiauiiiT. and in tho 
ahuo.'t revolutionary rlianL;i.' of luotliod in repre^rntnm 
an liiti-'ctural de'i'in on )ia]ier aorordina To the sy^ti-m 
of the Ecolo dev Beaux-. Vrtv and the Amern an Sr-houl< 

- -a niethiod wlurh in thm eountry tind-; iTv culiitinaTiou 
in the competition for the roaiie Si !iolar'lii)i. tvliere 
Liver[ioul rtudellT' have been COllvpieuoU'ly vllcce-ivful. 

Thi^ fuurtli volume of the L.-'iij/oJ N/o '< //boo/, , 
beautifullv jiroduieil and bound, covers a period of 
seven years up to Id^i i. and may therefore be taken as 
a specially favourable " test case " for the merits or 
defects of the modem system of draughtsmanship. 
The illustrations consist of about IfiO iplutes. of which 
18 are measured drawings of e.xisting work or composi- 
tioiis of classical elements, and the rest are original 
desians. incluclinu seven jihues of drawings for tlie 
Rome 8 cholarshi]i of 102 ‘i, winch were recently exhi- 
hited at the Brafton (iallcries. 

The first impression received from the jilates a.s a 
whole coutirms 8 ir lleeiaalcl Blomtield’s dictum in tlie 
last Piiph',' iij till' Biihsh Silioii'i lit Uonn’. that 
■■ l)rauc;ht.smaus!ii[i is taking charue of Architecture." 
a fact which has for some time beiui ap]iarent to any- 
one familiar with the methods and routine of our lead- 
ing school'. The ■■ rendering " of drawings is now 
pursued a.s au cud iii itself, and may easily reach a 
])oiut where it becomes impossible to see the wood for 
the trees : certainlv at the (fraftoii ( hilleries Exhibi- 
tion one felt that the architectural schemes were dilli- 
ciilt to criticise because thev wiTc so much entangled 
in and overwhelmed bv the elaboration of the draw- 
iiius. oil which, for iustanee. uimumbc'red hours must 
have been spent in tilling m the details of minute 
marble pavements wdiieli contributed nothim; what- 
ever to the merits of tlie design, but undoiilitedly 
made an cutert.uuinu pattern on the [laper. 

.V reviewer who was a student of the Seliool in the 
" pre-reudering ' period cannot help feelinu that a 
great ]>art of the time now devoted to draiiuhtsman- 
sliip is pure luxurv. so far as arehiteetural education is 
concerned, however enjovalile the jirocess mav be to 
the student lliniself. 

To set auaiiist this, however, an example of the 
uolden mean mav he found amoin: the me isured dr.iw- 
ines. in three very beantitiil plates illustrating tlie 
riux eisirv ot Kdinlmruh • hen- the .severe digmtv of 
the actual Iniildiiu; testrains the I'eudennu wdtlim 


reasonable limits, wliile the cliawiims are ceitamlv 
mole interesting and attractive than the old-fasluoiied 
line drawings would have been. The student uses 
none of the irritatimr modi-rn dodges oi uradated tones 
ill the ])lans, bar-lcgi-ounds, or borders, and the wdiole 
series is a model of tiuthful and ph-dsing rcpreseiita- 
tioii. Tliere are also some uood drawings of liuildiiies in 
M auchester ot varviim merit, and a plate of the in- 
evitable I’alazzo Tldssimi at Rome, tor which there 
.should suTelv be a '' close time " if it is not to lie worn 
awav bv tlie rods and rapes of battalions of measurers, 
wliile the unfortunate inhabitants might fairly claim 
some intervals of domesCie peace. 

In addition to the question of modern dratightsuiaii- 
ship. the Shi-lLJiLiiok also raises another ]irohlein — the 
position (if anv) of that formerlv indispensable person, 
the bTicm. in architectiiral education. Of the sixty- 
two plates of orininal design, only four could be 
dc'sc tilled as aimed at a possible client of the old- 
fashioned kind who was presumed to want a Suburban 
House, or a Town (.'hurch. or a Oolf flub. Xone of 
these designs are of later date than iVilG, at which 
'taue in the war the (TieiiT. after a precarious career, 
seems til liave been filially eliminated, and the student 
left ft'c'e to soar into regions of abstract design, un- 
fettered by any practical considerations. The alti- 
tude record, however, had been reached as long ago as 
]'.i].T. in the design for a ” Tlonnment f ommemorating 
tlie I’niversal Adoption of tlie Tleridian of Greenwich," 
not in itself a highly exciting event except to the 
Astronomer Royal, and hardly iustifying one of the 
most colossal and complicated schemes that a student 
can ever have init on paper I 

A.s an exam]ile of the aims and results of Academic 
training, tlie Ln njti,ii! Skit. Ui 'ol, is altogether ad- 
mirahle : Imr one is driven to wonder how the stu- 
dent. after the training is completed, manages the 
headlong descent from these sublime heights of ab- 
stract design to the (irosaic depths of the actual work 
which will probably fall to his lot in the earlv stages of 
his private practice. Rox.xlu P. .loxiis [F.]. 

HrXGALOWS. 

1 lit Itiml. nj Iliinttifliiir^. Hfi It, Ru mi ll l^h ill i p,,. sc'i.i. L'lii’i. 

MIgO. S'. It/. [( ''III fitf p Lilt tijiif', ] 

This i- a gond little book for several reasons. It is a 
bonk which should jirovc interesting and useful both 
to the architect and the layman Furthermore, it is 
onewliicli will help towards thei/i/cc/i LnrJiulc. witli- 
out wliicli s.itisfactorv architectural results arc seldom 
.ichievcd. .Vnv book which states clearlv a jiublic de- 
mand from the publie )ioinr of view and which, bv 
illustration and letterpress, van stimulate the architect 
to .supjilv tastefuilv this demand, is (lartienlarlv wel- 
comi-. The tir.st five eh.ipters tieat of : (1) Planning 
and Design ‘ (2) diet buds and ( 'oiistrin tiou ; (•)) Equip- 
ment ; (T) Furiusliing ; (.j) Buil lmg a Bungalow' with 
the (Jiivenim -nt Snlisulv (paragraph ■!. page 4(i. " The 
llollse must lie i oinpleted bv I ieeember 2.'ird, 1 ;i2 1 ." is 
jitesumablv out of d.ire. lint it would be haid indeed to 
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keep pace with the vayaries of legislation in tlu-.'-e 
time'). The remainder is devoted to examples with 
plans, elevations and [ihotograjihs. and a .short de.-crip- 
tion niviug whvs aiiel wlierefores. The examples on the 
whole are Well ehoseii. but there are one or two with- 
out inueli to recoiuineiiil them, A\ith the exeejition of 
pi.'e and a few methods of huililinu in eoinrete 3Ir. 
Philli[)s wiselv refrains from freak tonstrnetion. 

After reading the hook and makim; a stnd_\ of the 
plans one coim-.s to the eouelusion that the bungalow 
vroper is suitable oiilv fur a 'luall number of rocuiis. 
the limit beiiiu : Living room. Verandah, kiteheii- 
seullerv. larder, three bedrooms, bath, twow.e.s. 
coals, etc. A greater number of rooms seems to involve 
difficulties in planumu remiltiiig in iin unveuieiices 
which outweieli the admuitages pertaining to a .smaller 
one-floor arrangement . 

It is an unfortunate umis'ion that two of the best 
example.s should have ru> architects names to theni. 
( )ne of these (page fid)- ” Bungalows on i.'liureh Island. 
Staines." IS planned on the ship priiKi])le. having a 
" .saloon " ami three cabins oil it fitted with hxed 
bunk'. The Verandah m this exainph' i.s adeipiate for 
sitting out til. or having meals in. a j.oint which .seems 
to have escaped the notice of si>me of the designers. 
The exterior treatmeiiT i' charming — iiiori- so than the 
photograph convt vs. It m an c.\aiu[ile from the hand 
of Thomas Davison, and illustrate.s the care and 
thought bestowed u[ion the' smallest details wliii h 
characterise hi' work. 

Hr. Pliillip.s has made the hook so comjilete that iii 
siate of the fact that he has given a list of architeets' 
names and addresse.s at the end of the I’oluine. a good 
manv people might be teliijUnl to select the jilali they 
like the bc't ami to insTruct a builder to carry it out, 
tints dispensing with the ser\ii es of an arduteet. 
Hanv veai's ago. however, a book was jniblislied. /A » / -/ 
Mdii His Oi.rti Lmnjd'. bv ” A Solicitor." This book 
it IS .said, brought mm h grist to the legal null. Let u,'. 
therefore, taki- the uptimi'tic \iew that Hr. J’iiillip.s 
will [irove to be the means of introducing, if not ideal 
(Iients for ideal bungalows, then plenty of jirofeS'ioiial 
rescue work. W. Si o-rr-.Hoxc uikkf [/'.] 


Honoiiis for the President. 

Tile Pre.-ideut. .Mi. John W. Sunpsoii. lias i'ecei\ed fioiii 
H. Lonvet. Pri'sulent of tin tsoi iete di ' Aiclntietcs 
diploines pai ie ( lorn fnienii’ijt. iiotiHcatioii of Im election 
as Mfiiihrf / 'rn nt of that bod\ . 

The Presitlent has al'O bei ii i lei ti dan IIoiioiMi \ Member 
of the Institute of Scottish -\ieliitects. In eoiiceyiiig to 
the President iiitini.itiou of lii.s election, Hr. W. Glass- 
ford Walker, Seeirtar_\ of the Scottish Institute writes ; — 
'■ I was mstnu ted, when foru aiding you this intimation, 
to infoim you that the cleLtion was due not only, or 
primarilv, to the js sitiou of Piesident of the P.oyal 
Institute of Biitisli Aiehiteets which \ou so ably fill, but 
in recognition of your personal north <i~ an architect, 
and more especially of your long coiitmiied and self- 
saciificmg lalioui's for the promotion of the intere.sts and 
advancement of our -Ait. 
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cimoNirLE, 

Students’ Night at the Institute. 

Students' night at the Li'titate attracted a mimei- 
ous company of members anil students and tlmir 
friends, ami 'cvi'ral di'tnigui'hed people honoured the 
jiroceedings by their pieseuce. The L'ouncil had 
entertained at their Dinuer that evening at the I ate 
Royal Sir A Selby-Bigge. Bt.. K b'.B . Permanent Sec- 
retary of the Board of Kducanou : Sir Gregory Foster,. 
ProvO't ot I'niver'ity College (London) : Sir A. Cope. 
K.A. . Lady Banister Fletcher ’ Professor W. Piotheii- 
stein. President of the Royal b'ollege of Art : also the 
principal prize- winners .Hr. Gordon Holt (I'de Hozi- 
in'iii) and .Ilr. C. B Peai'sou \F \ (Goi/ico' Biii'sur) : 
Hr. H. Ghalton Brad'haw l-I.]. Rome Scholar in 
.Architecture, and .Mr. Howard Robertson. S..V.D.C . 
Principal of the .Vreliitecniral A'soeiation Day 
Schools Present aKo at the i 'oum d Dmuer. among 
iiuiuerous past ami present luemher.s of Council, were 
Past President -Hr Ernest Xewton. C.H K . H .\. and 
Iki't Vice-Presidents Sir John Burnet. Id, D.. P S 
Hr. John Slater, and Hr Edwin T Hall .All were 
afterwards pre.senf at the Institute Heeting, The 
President's Aihiress was listened to with manifest ap- 
]ireciatiou both bv the lay and jirofessional memhers 
ol the audience : his manv telling points had evideiitl v 
the heartv assent of all and were warndv ap[ilauded 
Ladv Baui'ter Fletcher delighted the audieiire with a 
hrilliunt and verv humorous sjieedi. As the President 
oli.served, thi.s is the first time that a lady lum taken 
.so pioniinent a j>art in an Institute fuuetioii. and the 
hope is uiiiversallc' expressed that her great gifts as a 
.speaker lua V often be at the service of the flistitute on 
occasions ot this kind. 

-A vote of thanks to .Mr. Burke Downing was acconled 
by acclamation on tlic motion of the President " for his 
very kiinlly and closely reasoned aualvsi.s of the .stu- 
dents' work. " It luu.st he.. said tile President. some satis- 
faction even to tile unsuccessful student to know that 
his design.s had beeucuTVcarefullvstudied bvthe Loun- 
cil. by file Board of Education and bv a Committee 
sjiecialiy defiuted to deal with them. Further, the stu- 
dents had the advantage of the iiiflepeudent and very 
valuable critici.sm which Mr. Burke Downing had given 
tlicin in Ills Paper. 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting', 

17th January, 1921. 

.Liran! Ilf Pntes itml Sfin^rii/.i/iipi;. -Thi- ( 'ouncil 
iipjirovt'il tile report of the J-ioard of Areluteetiirjl 
Education ou tin* .Vunual Award of Prize' and Studeut- 
'hips. and ordered it to he auuouiieeel at the Oeneral 
ileetinu on 17th .lanuary 

llif i ini'irnihj ('mill. Lii'ii' ii'inl . — ( )n the recom- 
mendation of the Idverpool Sot ietv of Architect' the 
( ouucd appointeil .Mr E P. Himle [ihj to serve a' the 
re[ire'entative of the Pioyal hi'titute on the Court of 
the rniversitv for tin* veat' P>21. PJ22 aiiiL 1923. 

Thi‘ I’lnini Shiilriit.-.li i ji. l92n, -The ( 'otincil a]i- 
proved the rejuirt .ind ilrawinus suhinitted hv i\[r. 
11. St. .Iijhn llarri'Oii. the Puuiu Student for 19’2f». 

Lliiul'iit L Iin'risifi/ nliifljj.il fill Elf Unit lull Cofl'- 

iiiilti-v — .Mr. .Arthur Keen and iMr. Paul Waterhouse 
were ap[iointetl as the repre'ciitatives of the Koyal 
Institute on the .Vrchitectiiral Eihication (.'ommittee 
of the I’uiver'ity of Loiulou for tin* year 1921 1922. 

Rntjul SiiinJiii :j lii'^iiiiiii Co//<//'( .-.'S', 1921.- -iMr. H T). 
Searles-Wood [F. \ was appoiiiteil as the representative 
of the Pcoyal Institute at the Conyres' of the Royal 
Sanitary ( 'onaress to he held at Folkestone ou the 
20th to 2oth .Tune. 1921. 

Thr Phi„ih,,i,/ Mr H. D. Searles-Wood ff .] 

was appointed as the representative of the Royal Insti- 
tute ou the Couimittee dealing with the A’ational 
S.'heine of Apprenticeship in the Pluuibing Trade. 

Tip Imh ( 'iril Si’n-ii c — A coniinunication has lieeit 
addii‘s'ed to the (luef Secretary for Irelaini uraing 
the appointineut of a representative of the Profes- 
sional and Technical Division of the Irish Civil Ser- 
t’lce on the ( 'ivil Service Committee. 

Piiijitl i Hill III i^.\)iiii nil i ii'p Eiissi'i <. — A coiuinunicu- 
tion has l)een addressed to the Honn- Secretary urging 
tile ap])ointment of one or more architects on the 
Royal Commission that is to deal with the qtic'sTion of 
Fire Control. Losses, etc. 

The late Henry T. Hare, Past President. 

The Comj)etitions Committee, at their meeting on 
the 11th .lautiarv. jiassed the follo-wmg re.solution : 

The Coiupi'titions Committee have learned with the 
ileepest regret of the death of Mr. Henry T. Hare. As 
Chairman of the Committeii for several years, Mr. 
Hare took a more than usually active inti-ri'.'t in the 
work, and although manv calls were made uiion his 
time and eiiergv in other (lirections he could always he 
depended upon hv his preseiu'c. hy his w ise and help- 
ful counsel, and hv his active assistance to further and 
render effective to the utmost of his |iower the eilort.s 
of the ( ‘ommittei*. 

'• P)V a Resolution ])assed at their mi'etiiig on the 
11th .lanuarv. the Competitions Committee mo.st re- 
spectfullv wish to convey to the memhers of 31r. 
Hare's faiuilv their .siueere.st synniathv and to e.xjiress 
the e.steem and high ai)preciation in which Mr. Hare 
was held bv all who were ])rivileged to be associated 
with him in the work of the Committee." 


The President at Manchester. 

At the Annual Dinner of the Mancht'ster Soeietv of 
.Architects, hehl at the Grand Hotel. Manchester, on 
the l^th .lanuary. .Mr. .Tolin W. Simpson. PresuJeat 
R.I.B.A.. was the principal guc't. 

Ml. A. W. Henning' [F.]. Pi'e-ident of the IMandie'Cer 
Society, who w'as in the i-hair. m juopO'iiig ' The Roval 
lu'titute of Bull'll .Aiiliitects." -aid that the influence of 
the Royal In-titiite. with that of the .-Vllied Societic'. now 
coveied the whole of the couiltiy ; that a feature of its 
pulley wa' education, and that as regaided the futuie thev 
must look to the liLstitute as their leacler and helper. Par- 
tieulaily was this so on the great question of the registra- 
tion of architects : they nui't help the Institute to secure 
for the ]irofes'ion the recognitioii it desere ed. 

Mr. StMP'OX, in reply, said the lii'titute was the oldest 
arelnteotural society in the woild and the envy and ad- 
miiation of their protes.'ional brethren in foreign countries. 
Theie was a movenunt on foot to secure greater consolida- 
tion and unity, and a scheme to that end was in course of 
jiiepaiation. But in the lemodelling nothing must be done 
which would m any way injure the standing or position 
of the Institute. 01 diminish the prestige oi powi-r of its 
allied 'UcietK'. On the othei hand, deceiitrahsation was 
lather to he aimed at — the complete .uitonomy of the pio- 
vincial soeieties. subject only to the guidanee m any policy 
by headquarters. The time" were still unsettled, hugely 
owing to the continued bure.uieiatie control of the Govern- 
ment. They sulrmitted to it without grumbling during tlio 
war ; hut it was over two and a half years smee the Annis- 
tiee. yet the oftioial' still maintained their stiaiigle-liuld of 
our industries. ” We had." said Mr. ^iimp'on. '■ always 
managed oui own atfaii's before the war — 1 think we may 

ilaim. with \erv fair sueees and we believe we can 

manage our aftairs better than the Government can man- 
age them for us. We aie 'lok to deatli of being goviTiied — 
governed, moreover, by tlu"* petty, trivial interferences of 
citHeial'. There i' no woise way of gettim; an;vthing done 
than by a Government clejiartinent. They nim and miuldlo 
everything they touch, whether it be telephones or railways 
or housing." Now. he continued, they had an effort to 
eoiiee.d and dissemble the housing failuie by touting the 
local authorities foi wink to kee]i the officials of tin* Offiie 
of Work' busy. What weie the mdueements ofleied to 
these authorities '! They .said : " IVe aie architects, and 

can do all the woik you want, but you need not pay aielu- 
leel'' fees." Arehiteets. then, were paying them iiv means 
ot taxes, and ni return officials were destroemg aielutects’ 
hvelihooiLs hv uiqii'ofessioiuil means. The niuial of this 
was ili.it they iieecU'd jiolitieal intluenee. and thev must so 
organise that the\ would eiisuie the return of theii own 
professional lueiiihers ot Parliament, iiicsjieetive of party, 
charged to look .ifter the interests of ])rofessional men. 
Dealing with future ]iro]eets. Tlr. Simpson saki the Insti- 
tute (’ouiieil h.id decided to establish an annual Gonfereiiee 
of Arehiteets ; it had just completed a seheiue for a Pro- 
fessional Defence I'nioii : and also proposed to establish a 
Union of French and British Arehiteets. ' That. " ob- 
.'cived Mr. Sinqisoii. ” is extremely good politics. 

Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, Picsideiit of the Liverpool Soeii-ty. 
also leplving, said the Institute had a verv hard t.isk to 
tight the dejiartiuent wliieh was taking over housing, the 
caie of ancient monuments anil some public buildings in 
connection with iiiunieipahties. 
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Mr. Franei' Join --, in piopD^iiit; " Thn M luchf^tt-r Uiii- 
vei'ity and School of Aielatectiuo.'" iLtcind to tlio eduoa- 
tiva tvoik that wa' iniin.' paitoiiiird in thi> loiraul and to 
tha rrrowtil of 'tudi'iit'. and took plaa-un- ill Iha laut that 
they h.id now a thiid and ])oua'itii] al!v iii the Buildei.' 
lii-ntiitt*. 3li. .Ton.'^ cMpii-^-ed the hope ih.it the ^tiidaiit> 
m aichiiri ctuu' <ind alin d ■'idijoLt-' would he tnabled to 
(.any oat tiu ir work ami -tudu-' iiudi'i oiia roof. 

Fiofc'-oi Tout, ill re-poii'i-. ^aid iiotliiii^ had lieeii looie 
enconrairing to tin- jironiotci' of the I'lnvi r'it\ appeal than 
tile aitt. which lan into fom Irauie'. tioin the Builder^ lu- 
'titnte to ineie.n.' till- cndim nieiit ot tlieMain he~tei' School 
ot Ai'ehiteetui'e. He liojicd tile time tteuld -oon euiiie 
when the whole iehool v. cnild U la one buddunr. under one 
diieetion. and mtli a ^iimde oieaiaAatioii. 

“Is Architecture Worth While 

Mr. Paul M'aterhou^e. >’ > ,V. [F ]. delivered on the 
21't January the hr^t of a --erie- of j'tipular leetiire-; 
tvhich have been arratige.l by the Manchester Branch 
of the Instituti' of Buil'Ieis in (.•u-o 2 >erdtion with the 
Mun(.'hei(ter Society of Arehitects and the Maiicdiester 
Univeisitv. lu fuitheiMuce (jf a moveiiieiit to cultivate 
a better standar.l of taste in modern biiilcline.'' 
Mr. Ileiirv Matthews President of the Institute cd' 
Builders, in introducina the lecturer, .said that in 
this movement they wauterl to < arry the jmblic alouu 
with them so that its taste should be elevateil to a 
higher level than it was at ]ireseiir. and .so that they 
might have its influeiu e and sujyioir in destroying the 
unsightly things which e.tisted around us. especially the 
slums, where there was so much ilisease and .so much 
uuueeessary loss of life. 

Mr. Waterhou-e entitled his sidijec-t "Is .\ichitecciue 
'Woitli fVliile " Bvlii .•ceepting. he said, tlie.t <in arcliiti et 
was lueieiv au oigauisiiiu jieisoii. who jiie.aricincred the U'l-s 
ot iii.it -rials, aicliitcctare was wenth while, inasmuch as it 
prevented iimteiials beina' handled m a wisti-iiil and eOstU 
wav. I'lie iiiere in-'liiiiiuaiy aiTautteineiit for the u~e of 
nuiteiials. tlioLighnotni itself aichiteetiiie. becaiuc- arc lii- 
tectui-- when Imudled Hitli kiiowleclge and skill, knowledge 
of .stjile, superadded to .skill ill arrangement. He dissented 
from the view that arcliitccluie in the hnth art .sense was a 
.s(nt of lu.vuiy wliu-h only in-h men and rich C'u poratioiis 
coidd aiford, No one could .say what was n-allv a lu.\iir\ 
and wliat iieecssitv. It inielit he said that a bit of meat 
ami a latr were all that weie neecssaiy fcjr a man. but the 
wliole ti'.'iul of cmlisation was to incieasc human waut.s. 
To-day e\'et'\ body wanted Imiidings, Was it nuneressarv 
that they .slionlil be unhiti-etnral T.ike tlie jiroblcm of 
the cottage and the small hoU'e. Tliec Were bc-ing .st.nl- 
d,inlisi.-d by tile ( cinmeiit. He le.ilised th.it costs must 
tie 1 lit down to the iiiiunuum. hut he was sui pnsed th.it the 
jmblii ha<l .di.iiidoai d it-elt to the idea th.it the iitho- 
gi.ijihu t'P' - Issued liy tlio (ioveiiiment weie tlie only 
tijies that could be adheie'l to. 

(de.it knowleda'e ,iiid 'Oiiiid kiiowledm- Were peeessarv 
for the .u'l'hitect. It Mas ,i mistake to tliiiik that thi--e 
Ip! ■ ]jli( itions eoutribii'i d to * onipl’i .itioiis. On the eou- 
tiai\. rliey iii.i'l'.- I'll' 'I uiphi it\ . 1 he .disi-nce of them h.id 

led to many line bililfliUL's beiiiL' '|)oi|ed by tin- ,in hileets 
of the iiiiiefeeiith (eritui v. Wb.it the I'l-tmir railed tin- 
■' I'eril.ic’llr'l Uietltods ol th> eighteenth eeni m c lu Klie. 

* Ihir'! Ill tr- ' »r rl'i' Hr ('111' Ilf II _'iv< h \|! Jl iil- r f \\ «•! r}iiij'_'f'»ii 

[,1. Hi H I (HliHlIlllH-anoll JH5l>h'in.il 111 tin • I • ' 1' N ' L Ii 'P -T ll f aill Ml \ l'l4l. 


land tu'iidueed woik aJiii h we all admiied to-da\'. It w.i~ 
not all done by .in hiteets. but was net ei tin less all due to 
arehitei tuie. A great deal of it wis .ittubiitable to tr.i- 
ditioii of desjoii 111 the i bissie toi m w lin h i omme m n uh the 
Ki-n.iissani 1- had iri.clualli jieimeatid the woikshojis ot 
I’.u jieat-. s aiii] m.isous ami i oaie to b. a[iolie'l aiiuost sul,. 

1 .Iiisi.ioii'i v. Ml. Watei'hoiise siicm sti-'.i that a irooil deal 
or the b.i-l .11 (. iiiteetiii 1- no w s-eu 11 ,,s m a 1111 a'Uie I iwmc to 
the (iotliu- leviv.il. That iciii.il w.m .i mis,. Ju, t-makef m 

the s,.nse th.ir it led to tlie e.xa' t iijgi isiti- (.it the iiiteiiL loiis 
ot the mot ,-uieut. Timie spiaiio ill) .iloneslile the ( hitliie 
(i; iiod.i I.ii e of d.esinuieis I cel Iiiteil tiom th..- i.ild stageis aim 
inutii.lte.l tile ri.issU fill Ml. I'iiev tlll.iueht t Il.t t t he 1 ' In imt 
be in tile 'Wiiii. that the piildie w.is m ttme to liketie-- .at. 
and they -.iid "We e in be .m fn.-i. as am. one i-tse.' Au-l 
th.it was 1 1 . - Ol uriii of much of t he |ioi .r .11 clutec t me u e sa. w 
111 London. Ifl.im hestei .md elsenh -le to-day — an .iiciutee- 
tiu'i- which Wsis not eveii monciel. 

It w 's ,x c h.ti.ic teiistic ot .ill true ai'i Intel t lire th.it it must 
conform to the [i.tst. 01 elsi,- ;t iaijcd. Aichiteituie Mils a 
language, not only between Us and (jtii louteniporaiies. but 
linking Us to the future .ind to the past. A good architect 
did not worry hinisclf with vlictlier he was woikuig ' bv 
the book." for great ti.iditioiis were so ciiibedi'ed 111 him 
that he "got then-. ' .\u liitcctuie was nut a lu.xiuy. It 

■was not .rn .iddition to t'liildiiig. but a s\ iiouvni fur skill and 

e. xcelk-nee in building. A loiiiitry with bad aichitectuie 
was like .1 m.in without .1 eoud suit of clothes. Architec- 
ture did not le.id to c.xpcii'e. but expense led to architec- 
rure. A m.ui woiilii not go to ,i ball in llaniiel t ' ousert- and 
a sfioits j.'icket. Of eouise lie could, but he d better not. 
toi <i fpiestion of dcceii'.y wri' involved, it was not a que.'- 
tion of e.xtiavag.incc. (.iood building was a que.'tion of 
tidiness and decency. \\i- did not dispense justice in a 
conugared-iion hut nor wonli.l we like to see the judge 
sitting on the bench m dre.s'ing gown and shjijieis. That 
would not make for digiiitv. Ju oia elothi-s we tried to 
make for dignity, in our manners we .ma.de for dignity, .ind 
.suiel\‘ ue ought to li.iM- dignity in oui buildings. The 
public w.is niistakeii when saying th.it the architect m.idc 
buildings moie e.xpeiisive. That was nut the case. " You 
mU't li.ive something bettci th.ui .1 pig-sty, and the an-hi- 
teet. while controlling the ^•.Xllcllse, is the imm to m.ike it 
something ln-tter. Ooud .irclntecture. .ill through the 
ngi-s, h.id. .Ui<l would h.ive, .111 elevating intlm-nce on 111, in- 
kind.* 

The Daily Newspaper and Architecture. 

TIow to interest tlie puJilir in arflliterture is a ques- 
tion that lias often been discaisseil It was siiggesteil 
some time ago in these pages that the aid of the ihiilv 
newspaper miuht he invokwl to rouse piihlie interest in 
the architecture of ...ir towns and cities, th.it space 
should be devoted m r,|sioii,ill\- to rntieisiil of binlil- 
iniis liv .in hiteet-writers ihat coilld be appreciated liv 
tile mau-iii-the-, street, Jt is of interest, therefore, to 
Jiote that tile Fft'r/jjnii! has opened its eolnmns 

recently to ,i series ot artieles on the ,in hiteeture of 
Javetpool streets, written in a pooular vi-m bv I’ro- 

f. -ssor J[ Heilly | /'. |. I'rotessor of \ i ehil ert lire at 

Javerpoo! Umversitv. C.illing attetitiou to these ar- 
ticles the [jt ! ft' jinn! Pnsf s.lcsl " ( 'ollsli h TUlg wh.it 
good arehiteetui'e me, ms to ,1 1 itv. it is .surpiisim; that 

' -Ml W tt- 'hi/ii-s’ It I •’life is pii I iIi'Ik ({ m t hIi i/t rhe .Vrujii n.c i •> ' 
Jiji'iiNAL '.I thf i'e^Huaiv. 
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It '.liould have received so little attention. The painter 
'■ubniits hi^ work fur critical appraisement, yet a paiiit- 
iiip may mean uothina to the [aibhc. tVith the arclii- 
tei.t it is very diftereut : every buildine and many 
alterations of buildiiiy^ are ot inijiortanee to the ])iib- 
lic. Every btiildinu deserve-, therefore very careful 
scrutinv. and iierh.ijis criticism." To people with a 
knowledge of arcliitei rare everv street is a piicture- 
ealiery. and it concerns them iiitinutelv tliat tlie 
exhibits should be iutere'tinu and pleasina to look at. 
Sir Banister Fletcher put' it verv haj^iiiilv in a Paper 
read at the International foimress of Architects in 
Ibnb ; ■■ (_)ur fre.‘ nallerv of Inuldiims varies with the 
dav and time of vear ; we mav see them m the haze 
of earlv dawn, in the full flood of noondav sun. in the 
dimness of twiliyht or in the weirdness of moonliyht. 
while in the elnmu'e of seasons we net that varietv 
which aives them life." Professor Reilly, in his Li' iT- 
pool Fu^i articles, coiii.lucts his readers through the 
principal busiiie" thorounhfares of Liverpool, and 
points out all that is ])lea.sine or tmpleasiim in the 
buildings, pausing before those of out .standing merit to 
draw atteiitioit to qualities which give them a special 
charm but which would jirobably be missed by the 
uninstuu ted. His aim is to lead the public who build 
to appreciate what is good in architecture and to 
reject what is bad ; also to inculcate tliat sense of 
tidiness which will impel the tenants to kecqi the fronts 
ot their ]ireniise' m decent condition by repainting or 
other treatment, and prevent also that iiidiscriniiiiate 
use of letteiiiig oil till' faces of the buildings which ha.s 
become so disliguring a feature of our streets. Other 
I'apiTs would be doing public service by following the 
lead of the Liver puo] Pn.sf, for the dissemination of a 
taste for aicliitccture is a s lUiid jiulicy. To the ordi- 
nary individual aichitecture suujil.v means omauieut : 
■■ tills fallacy," .said fsu- T. 0. Jackson at the Congress 
above referred to. " lies at the root of all the debased 
gaudy work that chstigurcs our streets. T’lll the public 
arc enlighten. 'll as to the diti'ereiiee lietweell ornameut- 
ing buildings and building beautifully, and. till they 
learn tliat to be artistn it is not necessarv to be smart, 
it can liardlv be .s.iid that their edueation in architec- 
ture lias even begun. . . . Ever\ good, honest build- 
ing tile areliitect puts upon the grouud is iu itself a 
better st'riuon than auv that can be read or preached.' 

The Royal West of England Academy School of 
Architecture. 

Following the example of other great centres liere 
and in the Oc i-rseas i)ominious. Bristol has started its 
own School of Aieliiteeture. the promoters being the 
Royal West ot England Aeademv m alliance with tile 
Bristol Society of Areliitei.ts .Vlliliated with the 
Architectural .Vssociatioii School in Loniloii. and hav- 
ing at Its service the expert direction of that body, the 
School opens under the most favourable auspices. The 
Arcliiteetiir.d .Vssociatioii has as.sisted in its orgaiii.sa- 
tion and in tli.' preparation of its curriculum, and has 
lent one of its Wasters to give part-time service. Later, 


when a full-time Waster is appointed, the .Association 
will be in close touch with the School througdi its repre- 
.seiitative on the Coniniittee and also through the 
'■ liaison " Alaster it will send dow n at short intervals, 
and who'C business it w ill be to co-ordinate the studies 
of the two Scliools. The full title of the institution 
is " The Royal AVe St of England Academy School of 
Architecture, affiliated with the Areliiti-ctural Associ- 
ation of London." Like the parent institution in Lon- 
iloii. the School IS coiitrulled and its ciiinculum laid 
down by practising architects. AVhilc tlicie i- a defi- 
nite pre-arranged pirogrammo of study, arrangenieiits 
are made to meet the varving aceiuiremeiits of indivi- 
dual students. For the present the School is open for 
two da vs onlv in each week, and on a third evening for 
jirivate studv. The Afaster, who is re.spunsible for the 
teacliing. is Air. H. Chalton Bradshaw [A.]. Rome 
Scholar iu Architecture, and one of the Ala.ster.s of the 
A. A. School. He will be asAsted from time to time by 
specialists iu various subjects. The fee.s for ordinary 
students are .to os. a term ; amateurs are admitted on 
special terms. Entrance scholarships will be awarded 
entitling to free tuition for one year, and jirizes will be 
uiveii by the Royal We.st of England Academy, the 
Architectural Association and the Bristol Society of 
Architects. As the success of the new veiitliie will 
laruely depend ujioii the support and active backing it 
receives from the profession in Bristol and the coun- 
ties forming the province of the Bristol Society, arelii- 
tects in these districts are strongly urged to eiieuiirage 
their pupils and assistants to take advantage of the 
ojiportimities the new Seiiool ati'ords. 

The Office of 'Works and Building Schemes : 

Building Restrictions. 

The following resolution was passed at the annual 
general meeting of the Xarioiial Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers of Ureat Britain and Ireland, 
the Bresideiit. Air. S. E.isteii. in the chair — 

•• That this meeting protests against the Office of 
Works undertaking any eoiitraets in regard to building 
schemes, but that where ooiitruots have been entered 
into the A'ational Federation be requested to take such 
steals, through I’arUaiuent or otlierwuse. as tliey may 
deem advisable for the purjiose of asci'i'taining the cost 
of housing by the Office of AA’orks. and wliether the 
cost of su|ieriuteudeucc. administration, and other 
overhead charges are borne bv llie local authorities. 

The same luet'tiiig also resolved : " 'Hiat having re- 
viewed the piresent condition of affairs in the country, 
and the building traile in particular, this general meet- 
ing of the Xational Federation stroiiglv recommends 
the (Jovernnient to consider, lu view' of tlie decreased 
vciluine of building work geiierallv. the desirability of 
repealing all prohibitorv [lowers over building works 
lunv iu o[ieration under the Housing (.Vilditiona! 
Bowers) Act, ibl'J. and regulations made thereunder, 
in the short Act to he introduced m the forthcunuiig 
.session to continue the subsidv scheme of the Aliiiistry 
of Health.’’ 
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Canterbury Cathedral. 

The limbs of the ith inst. {lublished the following 
appeal bv Dr. AVaee, Dean of Canterbury ; — 

1 venture to hope that before the peiioil of thanksgiving 
memonab i' elosed tile position of Canterbury Cathedral 
may be reealled to the public mind. The reparation of the 
exteiior of this Cathedial was neeessaiily suspended when 
the war broke out in 1914. At that date we had ]Ust eoin- 
jileted the retjaration of the three great towels, at a cost of 
about £3.3.0tHJ ; and it may be hoped that, with due atten- 
tion to the large amount of old stone left in their surface, 
these splendid .structures have now been jilaced in a 
thoroughly sound condition. 

But a coii.siderable amount of .stonewoik, both in the 
nave and in the north and south aisk-s, urgently requires 
repair ; and the pinnacles of the nave aie in a laineiitable. 
and even dangerous, condition. The arcliiteet s estiiuatc 
for the pinnacles and the n.ue m £3. .300, and for the u'ork 
in the aisle.s £.5.oU0. We had also, when the war iiiteiTiiiJted 
us, commenced to repair the ui'per part of Becket s Crown, 
at the east end of the choir, and i f, . 300 fuither is needed to 
complete this work. There i' a good deal of other stone- 
work. partioularh' in the cloisteis, which urgently needs 
treatment by a preswu'ative procts'. and the aiehitect con- 

.sidei's that about £3,0ti(> is required tor tins purpose 

Besides all this, much expense had to be incurred during 
the wai in safeguarding the nioiiumeiits and other ancient 
treasures of the Catliedial, part icu Lilly the pricek-ss stained 
glass of the thirteenth century. It n as thought imperative 
to remove all this glass from the windows and to stole it in 
security, and it is now being gradually ie])l<iced. The cost 
of this treatment of the glass alone will be about £1 ,(,h.iU. 
Cood, however, will come from thi' iiieonvenieiiee. fm-some 
of the old gla.ssv hieh had lieeome misplaced will be restored 
to its proper po.sition. and tile windows uill be greatly im- 
proved by the cleaning of the glass and it.s re-Jeatlnig. 

Un the whole, to complete the re]ial'ations whieh were in 
hand before the war. and to meet tlie exj^-U'Cs winch have 
been occasioned by the wai. We need a sum of £1.5.009. 1 

need hardly e.xplaiu tliat tlie Dean and Ch.i]iter liave to 
meet gre.itlv increased i.liaiges fur the inaintenance. under 
picsent financial conditions, of the oulinary .staff and ser- 
vices of the Cathedral, and that they have consequently no 
resources for this spei Ld expenditure. But it is <ill really 
necessary if the e.xteiioi of the Cathedial is to be placed in a 
safe Condition and its interior relieved from the disfiguie- 
ineiits whieli were inflicted on it by the war. 

There is reason, indeed, for great thuiiktiihii-s.s tliat. al- 
though the Cathedral lav vei v iiiiic h in tlie traek of the 
German acro]jlancs between the Kent eoasf and London, it 
suffered no flam.ige from lioiubs ; .md it is felt )jy many that 
the comiiletion of ifs rejiai atioii' would be a iitting thank- 
offering. The motto of C.interbiiry. Art Jln/ti Aiirj/ia, 
ajiplies with pieciili.ir foice to its Cathedral eliiiieh ; for, as 
the late Lambeth Conference icniiiided us. it is the real 
Mother of all Anglican Clirislianit i . and its maintenance in 
a woith v condition inus-t aiipeal to (he s_\ nipathies of Angli- 
can Churehlllell ever\ » hele. 

If I may ]iresuine to add a jieisonal note. I would say 
that, although at the age of 84 1 eaii hardly hope to see all 
these repairs accomplished. I .should he deeply grateful if I 
might be allowed to baud on tomy siiceessorsnlfii lent funds 
to complete the work wiiich I have had the piivilege of 
promoting. Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
if sent either to my.self or to the aeeoiint of tlie Catheihal 
Reparation Fund at Lloids Bank, Canterhiiry. 


Compliment to an R.I.B.A. Student at Toronto. 

The Hoard of Architectural Edutanon .siguali.sed 
their aiiprohatioii of the excelleut work produced by a 
.student. Mr. T. H. 3Iai e. ill the course ul tlie E.l.B.A, 
Special War Exaiuiiiation receutly held at Toronto, by 
causing his drawings to be shown at the e.xhibition of 
works submitted for the Institute prizes thi.s year. 
The subiect is a design for a chaiiel, with gallery, to 
seat -liiG piersoiLS : vestries and sanitary accommoda- 
tion also to be provided. The drawings consist of the 
plan, cross and longitudinal sections and two eleva- 
tions to -1th in, scale, one sheet of details and one bay 
to i in. scale. Intimation of the subject was conveyed 
to the candidates a week before the examination 
began. On the first day candidates were required to 
produce and deliver up a sketeli plan, and the ivhole of 
the drawings, based on this plan, had to be completed 
in four davs. Mr. Mate turned out in the allotted 
time a verv creditable de.sign and presented his com- 
po.sition in a serie.s of drawings which received high 
commendation from the Examiners, 

New Wide Arterial Roads. 

Colonel C. H. Bressey, Divi,sioiial Engineer of the 
Loudon Roads Branch of the Ministry of Transjiort, 
lecturing receutly on the hi.story of roads at the Insti- 
tute of Transport, said that for tlie new arterial roads 
in the Metropolitan area a width of about lt«) ft. be- 
tween fences was being commonly adopted. But it 
was not propo-ed at present to cover this extent of 
ground w ith actual road construction. The work now 
in hand comprised the fencing of the land, the shaping 
and grading of the full width between fences, and the 
construction of a carnage-way about 21 ft. wide, with 
footwav.s .sufficient for to-c'lay'.s requirement.'. In 
most cases the new carriage way would be constructed 
towaids one side of the lUM ft. Later the idea was to 
form a second carnage way on the other side. Be- 
tween the two carriage ways there would be an un- 
metalled striji which might some day be u.sed for a 
•sleC'pered traiii-track or other forms of lueclianical 
transport. 

Conferences at Olympia. 

The Higher Production (’ouiieil is ciigaiiismg. in connec- 
tioii with the Dnihi MaV Etticieiiey Kxliibitimi. a senes of 
eoiitereuces at Glvnipia from February lotb to llfitli. On 
Febiiiurv 1.3th and Itith thiTc will be two eoiifeieiKes ill 
the monuiig ,ii:d afternoon of e.u h day, that on the loth 
ile.ihiig with 4’i'alhe t'oatiol. and tluit on the I6th with 
various aspect- of ( Ivil Life, including the jaoM.sioii of o|>eii 
s]i;u-e'. smoke abatement, (lisfigiiieiiieiit of towns, and ;it- 
iiio-phi-iie fiolliitioii. Ml miiei's of the Institute ale invited 
to he present .it these Conferences and to take pait in the 
di.'Cii.ssioii.s. Tiekets may be had fiom the Secretary 
R.LB..\., jirovided ajiplieatiuu be made for them not Liter 
tliaii Thursday. Fehruai v Kfih. 

.V further eoiifercnee will take ]ilaee III the afternoon of 
FehriMic 12th. the subject of discussion lieiiig Satellite 
Towns in relation to liidii.-tnal Kfhcieney. Ajijilicc.tions 
for tickets mu-t be made direct to the Ottiee of the Higher 
Prodiietion Couiieil. 00, I ictoria Street, S.M.L and must 
111- reeeivetl there h_\' Fehriuiry Oth. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

The fnllu-winii are extiaet.'- fu>m the Fi^hty-hr-t Annual 
Keport, wlii' h was recently issued ; — 

There Itaa 1. een a t > iiiaiileiM hie atee'sion ef new inemheia 
duLiiiu' tile past yeai, (.iiuihtlc's due in auine measure tu the 
aiiece-'aful p'*ii<‘y pui'aued by \ our Cuuneil in euniiectiou 
With the eiiiph 'vmeut upon liousiug seiiemea ef fuli\ ipiali- 
hed areliitetL', and also to the evei-/io\\ iii^ desire anionust 
thu.se wlu' practise tiie pndesaiun of arciutectuie to atieini- 
theu the })ody lepreseiitauve oi that piofes-un in lielan-h 
Apphe itioiis for ineiubership fioin all x>aits of the C' untiy 
weie so nunieioua that th<-ii c ousidei atiuii pi iced a liea\y 
lespoU'ibihty upon yoiir ('ountih Kai h application was 
carefuUv sli utini-ed, in-i wherever it was thuueht neces- 
>ar\ •'eaietiiTn: in(|iuiy was made as to the i|ualitieations of 
the* e indidite. As a*result of the expevienec thus ^^ained, 
yt uir ( 'uuncil arnvcul at the c oncliision that the tlause in the 
Articles of A-st .oiation dealing with the quelihcations t.-r 
membership could with advantage be amended, tlieps will 
tlierefoie be taken, early in the new scs-^ion, in accordance 
with the Conantution, to obtain tiie sanction of the regis- 
tered meinbeis to the alteration of Clause 8, aub-.section 
'wliicli your Council rt'ccunmond should red'-l as follows : 
■■ who have been t‘ima’.:ed for at least seven successive 
years lu practice as ]niiicipaU, and wdio arc. in the opinion 
of the Council, tit and ]>ru 2 jer persons to be admitted to 
membership.’* 

At the tifst meeting in January the attention -.f the 
(’\juncil was directed to tiie impoitant question of t];o legi^- 
iiatiun «>t architeots, wlucli had once again been fr»rced 
into prominence owing to the actirm of the engineering pro- 
fession in prepaiing -TBiII for their own registration. The 
foilowinu resolution was unanimously adopted and for- 
wTi’ded to tiie R. I. B. A. : " That this Council is stronuly in 
favour of the registration of architects, and will support tlie 
R.l. B.A.in any siiitable action tiiey may takein tl.e mattci.” 

Xi> seiious proL^ress iias yet been made toward? tiie crea- 
tion I'f branches of the Institute in Cork and Belfast, ai- 
tlnmuh tlie matter lia^ foimed the subject of correspondeno-* 
diinn-t the year. The L’ouncd feel assured that they aic ex- 
pre.s'iins tiie view of eveiy member <»f the institute in stat- 
ing their desire for tlie iinifii atiuu of the proff'Ssion in li.*- 
land, and in advocating the f-arinatioii of strong Itranelies in 
the various province.s witii tiie object of fosteiiug aniiiteiest 
in architecture amongst tlio community, and of still furl inn 
stiengt Ikiuuc: the iioivN nf comradeship anii uigst those who 
piacthi' our p'’«'fessu»n. 

Your Council n-uret that comparatively little proLU'C'''^ 
has been made in pr^vidinu suitable iiousing accommoila- 
tion for tin* industrial classc-j in Ireland. Great dirticultics 
have been exncricnced in solving housing prolilcms in Giamt 
Bi'itain. b'lt those 1 avc bt'cn in a large mevasurc oacrconie 
lo’ the determined action on the part of re]ionsi:)le autiion- 
ties It is t<i be liopeil that iiefore long evidence of similar 
action m iv Ix' o]».servablc at honn', and tiiat some sustained 
effort mav be made to meet tht' detieieney ‘d sanitary dw«d- 
llnL:-^ whic'h has existed in Leland for many years pa-t. 
T*’e K I. B A. h'i\ e addiessed several inquiiies to tins 
tute in eoniieetinii with tli(' “ Cso of Bull ling iMaterial<, 
I)“Liv in Housing Schemes, and Luxuiy Buildiiiu,'’ and in 
each ca-'e vciir ( 'ouncil has souuht ami obtaine‘1 tlie desiiad 
infoimation. It should liere be stated that a.s every new 
mcmbiu’ i-' ('h‘''t<- d t o the Institute liis name is automatieally 
])laccd the list of architects qualified to deal with housinu 
s( herne-', which is retained at tlie t'ffice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Your t'oiineil have been .ipproaelicd by the Institution of 
Profes'^ional Civil !8ervnnts in connection with certain 
amendments which that body desired should be incorT'ora- 
ted in tl-e Government of Ireland Bill to protect the inter- 
ests of professional officers, and resolved to suqiport. as far 
as lay within their power, tlie reasonable and just claims set 


forth tlieiein • viz., that the professional and technical 
lu-ancL <>t the Civil ^Service is entitled to the direct represen- 
l.ilioii of Its iiiteiesta oil the Civii -Sgi'-'ilc C.'ominittee con- 
t‘ iiiplated under the Bill, andrliatproiessional and technical 
olheer'' aie entitled to better teim& of compensation on le- 
tireiiieiit than aie piovide<l loi in the Bill. Later your 
r.iuneil was invited to nominate a lepicsciirauve tn attend 
a deputation w Inch w a& beinir foi meil to li\ the view ot the 
In-titutiiui of Pr« fe>-ional ( 'ivil Sei vaut.s before the Gu\ ei n- 
ment, and unanimoimly agiet d to ce.mj)!}' with tlii^ lequcst. 
Ill giving their support to piadessional offi'-ials, manv of 
wluun are members of thi'N Insritiite, your CoiinLil does nut 
stiml alone, and it is satisfactory to leaiii that the bodies 
re]ires(.nting .all the other great professions have wel- 
''omed an o])r'Ortunity of shoaving their ardent sympathy 
with two very reasonable requirements. The eon'iiderable 
dilference that exists in the salaries and emoluments of 
arcl'itcets acting in an official capacity in England and lie- 
land has also been brought to the Council’s notice. That 
the salary .scale for a fully qualihed arclntect m Ireland 
slioulvl be consideralily lower than that of a colleague in 
Gieat Britain is manitestly unjust. Your Council do not 
approve of the piinciple that the official archirecture ot a 
country .sliould remain in the hands of a Goveiumeiit de- 
partment, but it is clear that wliile that piaetice obtains 
men of the highest attainments and of con-'^iderable ex^x.-n- 
eiicc in the 2 >r'’fe-.sion should alone enter the Civil v^ervice ; 
and. that while officials in Ireland continue to .'-iilfer oon- 
sideiable disability as compared with theii oclleagues across 
the water, tlie result can only be harmful tn the i^rofession 
geneially and crippling to the jirospects of Irish arcliitec- 
rural students. 

The exhibition of the prize drawings of the R.I.B.A. was 
held, by kind permission of the Architectural A^-sociation of 
Ireland, at lo, Soutli Fiederiok I.ane, in the second week in 
June. The number and excellence of the chawings, ami 
the fact that ’’his exluintion had not been held for many 
years owing to the war, attiaeted a large attendance. 

The attention of the R.I.B.A. has been called to the 
omission of tlie School of Architecture at the National 
Uni'-e»-xity frtuu the IGt of school.-^ referred to in the exemp- 
tion el.nmes of tlie regulations for tlie e.xaminatious held by 
the former body. In his reply tlie secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
.stated that that l)«»dy welcomed the notificatK'ii and liad 
wiitten to t he authorities of the National University in con- 
nection with the subject. 

Ill vitw of tl‘e clo^e relations between tlie Ministry of 
Labour and thi-? Institute last year, n is inteic^tinLi to 
ob«»*rve that y<nir Council have received a letter fr(mi the 
Ministry conveying their appreciation of the valuahle 
as-sisfance rendered by Mr. Kaye- Barry in the s<ilution of 
various problems of re-settlement, and notifying the co- 
optn>n of your President on the Interviewing Board for 
Engineering, Arehitectuve and Apnlied Science. 

The Prt)fessional Practice Committee, as usual, have been 
bu^ilv engagetl in dealing with im^jortanl references from 
voiir Council Anumgst tlie reeommendati' ms received 
from tliat Goiiimittee. and adopted by your Couiicil, may be 
menthmed : That the regula*-ions f'U’ conducting comptti- 
tion'< i-!<iied by the R.I.B.A. should bt. accepted by thi" 
Institute : tliat a roll of the rogCtcri'd member'; be pie- 
pared. and that all pre-ant ami future ngistercd mi'ml)ers 
sliould ^ign tliis rc»ll, and a valuable recu'*! wonild thus le 
formed. The Gommittee nLo continued to con-^ider the 
result of the investigations of the Post-War Committee on 
Anddteetural Braetiee, whieli are being romiueted by the 
Amenrau Institute of Aiehiteots. The Professional Prac- 
tice (’ommil+c'* also Cvansidored the admirable mes-.age 
of the President of the R.I.B..\ on in-ofossional eomhict 
and nraetiee. Some suggestions were submitted to the 
R.T.B.A., which woT’e incorporated in the final clauses of a 
memorandum on +h ' <ubjeet which ynir’ Council decided to 
publish in the 1020 issue of the Joiirnah now' iu the hands 
of the members. 
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Your Council feel that rheir K«‘P‘->rt he jnr‘umi>lete 

without referc-iice to the :rtnke which ha-s unw icr 
week-s been in existt-nce in connection witli ctitani of the 
boihiins; trades. At tli*- request of the l^ublin JJiiildiuu 
Trades leinplovers' Assuiiation, and of cett iju re]»ii seiita- 
tivcs of the actual tiades com eui^d, voui Cuuneil lei civcd 
deputations fioni the r- •'pLctiv*, bodic''. and iisicned with 
interest and svmpithy to the oi-iniou^ tliat ecu li exjne--''ed. 
It lia^ noviu' hocii the p.-licy of th.* Institute to tal.e a«.ti\e 
step'! in Connertioii witli dispute •' lu thelii oiji woild : but 
b a viuit heard the viev. s of }m .rli 'iile-^, your < oun' il f -el that 
the dirtirultv of unal '■etrli-inc r T i' bv no mean- in.-upeiabh*. 
Thi- -tnl e. cntailiue hml-lii]- ■■n i lu-ae ti< n oi tin ni- 
fiu'tiial cla--e^. ami cripplinu the buildiucf indu-tiv. uhidj 
for -=0 manv year^ has suil-.r* d ]>y the re-tiicrive i-Qiilation-? 
is-uf-d durin:^ the war. add? iinmeasurahlv to the many 
disa^ulities and very seiion? nouble? und.ei vhirli TreJmd 
ha- laboured for -o lone. Vuur CMuncil. on your behalf, 
express the sincere and earnest hope thit the 2loom and 
anuui-h in this country may so-.p he d!S])clleih an 1 rliat tlie 
Xew Year may herald the dawn of a lonuT ..'verdue era of 
pro-peiity and conteiitnifuit. duiinu which the need- and 
aspirations of the Iiish peO]>]e mty be fully and c:enerou-]_\ 
reci Ionised. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 

At the seventh geneial ineetui;:: of tli** se— ion. held <it 
the Iinperial Hotel. Biriniimhain. on Fr]da\ . CSth January. 
Mr. H. T. Buckland [F.] pu-idiuy. Mr. H. E. Foirest gave 
an iutorewtins lecture on ’ The bdd Hou-e- of Sluew-burv.‘* 
vitli lantern illu'tratious. Altliou^linot an arehiteet. Mr. 
Forrest has made a lone and caif-fiil -tiKly of the architec- 
ture of Shrewsbury. The old hous*'^. ^tid the 1 -ctuier. 
divide them-olves natn.n'lly into tIu**.- oroup-. accoiding t() 
the materials u^ecl in their con-tiiiction — ston*'', tinibrrancl 
brick. Ignoring the piiniitive wooden but- of rlie Briton'* 
and Saxons, tlie earlie-t hou-f*- were a few -tom- mansion- 
dating inainlyfiom Plantagenet Tinn-. >h]'op-hir'- w<i- licji 
in timber. e-]ieeial!y oak. and in the fifteenth i ‘'ntiny. when 
hou-es began to be erected m number?, tin- build-n- n itnrallv 
adopted tiri-^ a- themo-i eonvenienr mitei i,d. Tin- fir-t tim- 
ber frame- wtu’e ?im])b-. Tin v ( r.n-i-fi d <»f a i ow of vei tieal 
])o-ts nine inche- vide and mm - inelii- .ip.ii t. oviehmg fioni 
floor to fioor. Tin- -pat e- ln-rwecn tb-- npj iglii- or -tud- wiuo 
filh'd inwith ti lt pi'.ee-of lath.W“«h.;iMhnto gri>'.>ve- on '‘ither 
-ide, th'Mi cl iy< d. .ui'l tini-bwl with pla-tei bt,tb iii-ide and 
out. The Abbot’- Hofi-e ill Bi-teiu i Ibav i- a tine exam- 
ple of this period, reiuh led jI] the nn»ie iut'-ie-ting by Us 
[leiieet -erie- of inedij.u.il -ho})-. < )iigin illv the-ewer“ 0 })en 
booth'i. the -hopkeept i -ii lim: m-ido and tlv eii-toniei eon- 
rer-iiig witli him from the -tre'-i Tin* wide oaken -ill-t on 
which the niercliaiii !i->- w i- dj-plaved .ir • -til! intact. In 
(^ueeii Elizabeth s reign the timber })ou-e- ruaeluMl a verv 
high -tate of peifei-tion. m.inv of thon being bivi-hlv orna- 
mented. In Shrew-laiiy .i -unken fpiatiefoil -eem- to hav<* 
been the favourite de-igu ot one }) Trti( ular craft-m.Ln. <1- it 
1- contined tci tie- immediate vieinitv and .ipjMMi-; on -tome 
eigllt or nine hoil-e- eie. ted between l.^TO .ind l.'ib.') — 
{ )wenA M<in-ion in High Sti eet i- <t noTible examjde. Tim- 
ber hou-'Cs continued to be eieeted a- late a? tlie r.-ign of 
(^harle-J IT. Ibe ii?e cif biiek- wa< at fii-t confined to the 
chimney--ta< ks of timber lioir-e-, Imt about ].“iSO .i few 
hoii-e? wit h b] iclv wall- wm e built in Slu op-liiie ; ( ^oiid''»ver 
Hall 1- a fine <-xample. The e.ulie-t bru k hou-e Imilt in 
Sbr* w.-bury wa? RriwIeyA M.m-ion in HiU- Lane, whicli 
rlate? from 1 fiSl. 

The Ulster Society of Architects. 

Tlie Council of the T'l-ter Sneiety of Arrhiteet?, in their 
Report for 1920, state that owing to the operation of the 


cuifew law the ilencral Meeting-^ "f the Sneiety liavt- liad 
to be lield at veiy ineenvenu-nt honi? ; tlu-re iiive benii. 
liowever. uimmI attendaiue.- nt niemhei? at ail the meetniL;- 
Tiie Couiiuil have Lefnit- them the que.-tmn- of artihatma 
with the K.l B A., and a resumfitinn of iiu-mlly iiitei emir-e 
and uiiiou with tht-ii lepreseiitativu-, the lb*y.d Jii?titutu nf 
the Aichitt-cts ot liehiiid. A suh-c .uumii tee is lu tnm h 
Willi tile latter bndy nii the qiieslmn whuli aflei t- tliem. 
The Ihlucatiuii Cnminiliee ha\L* h»_Lii lu ^ njisult.ilmii with 
the Ail hiteeluial .^e'-tiuii of the Belfa.-t Ti l liiii<. al Sc linnl-. 
With the le-ult that ai'ehileL t iiial day cla-sL- ha\e been ui- 
augurat* il and a tii-t- and -t ci md-year i mn^e diawn up 
and put into < - peiatu ai. w hu-li i- ])i (> \ ing • d meat a--i-tan< e 
t<» tlie junior numhi-i- wliu havt join<-d. The C-ainiil aj)- 
peal to inemheis lu give tlit' side me tluii u le di -heai II d 
siijipni't : the sucees? uf the-e ( hls-e- would h-ad to a Chair 
of Arc hitectiire being .set up in ih-lf.i-t I’nivi r-ity, Tii uhU : 
to -rimuhite the inteie?t id' menihers in the .Surjety and in 
one another the Council have inaim mated niunthly lum hes. 
These are repoited to be a gieat -juccc--, giving ujtpoi tunity, 
too. fui the di-eussiun c-f LiUestiuns of ju uit---iijnal inTeif‘-t, 
which aie afterwaida brought before the (.'oimcil. The 
Society’s utHcial a<idre-s is ne'W 91, Scottish Provident 
Buildings. Bonegall Spuaiv West. Belfast. Mr. J. L. Magee. 
(.’.A., has been ajjpointed paid secretary. 


MIXCTES, Til, 

At the Seventh (’Tcneral ^feeting (Oidmaiyi uf tl*e Ses- 
sion 1920-21. held Mondav. 31st January, 1921, at S jt.m. — 
Frc.-ent ; Mr. dohn W Simpson. Pre.-ideur iii the Chau : 
42 Fellow? (inducliug 12 member? of the ( uuneil). .*>4 .\??u- 
ciue- .including 2 member'! of the Couii' iT. b Lie entiate-. 
2 Hull. As-oeiate^. and several visitor — the Minute - of the 
Meeting held ITtli January, 1921. Iiaving been ]»ubli-hed ni 
the JoL'UX.vL, weie taken as read uid -igiied a- * urrcct. 

Tile Secieiaiy aniiuunce'i that tin (. uuhliI had nomi- 
nated tor t.dcL tioii to the \ ai lolls cla--e- of inejnbei.-hip tlie 
gentlemen w}i<;-e name- were publish'-d in the Jorcx-iL fur 
the Srh lanuaiy.* 

Tin Th( sid'-nt annuuni e(l that the (.'uum d piopo-td to 
-ubmit t>> His Majr-ty Tln.‘ King the name uf Sii Kdwin 
Land-. • i TniryeU'!, P A T F-]. a-! a fit i L'm{)ient fm the Iluyal 
< lul.l M'-dal in Aicldt'-i tuie fuj- the I'Ui luiiT vMi. 

Tile l^r.'-idc-nt having (h-)ivered tin- .-Xiinn.d AdphtIs- to 
S rrDF.XT'* a vote - d thank- wa- ])a--ed tu him ]>y ar.-buna- 
riuu on the rnoriun of Sii Amherst Se! l.y-Bigge, , 

Peimin‘*nt Seeretary of the Boaid of Ivlm ation, seiomlm! 
bv Ladv Jhiiii-ter Piet' hei-. 

'I'he Jh-e-ident h.iving respomled, Mr. H. 1\ Burke Down- 
ing. P S. A. j /’. k read a Review ur Tin: Wokks SuiuMiTThP 
i')H I’Hi: PniZKs AXD Ml Di.-NT'* HJI'S J921 

Dn tlie motion of the Pre-ident, a v.de uf thank- wa- 
|»a--e<l to Mr. Burk'- Downing l)y a- ehiiiiatiun, aii'l was 
bi lull V re-puii'led t ' > 

T!i.- Ih usentat ion uf 19)/. •> wa- thru niadr as f'dluws in 
a. d im-u with the I>e'-d of A w a i d • — 

R. i. B. A. Sil vt ! ,Medal ( ! )i'a w ing - 1 and < 'heij ue fut £.“>(1 to 
Mr. .r H. (>dom f-i ] f"r hi- lU'-.i-m .'<1 di.iwmg- uf King 
C'harle? Bio< k. (ireunwnh Ff.upitab siilmutted iindei the 
motto ' Aiax " : ('ertiti.-ate of Ifmi. M. ntiun to Mr. ( ’. 
L kenbv ( 1 epl e-en’-ed by Mr. A. I'le) fur 111- mea-med 
drawing- of the T'unple of Ba; '-iin-, Ba.db.-k. -ubmitted 
midor the motto " S ip|»er 

The Tite ('ertitiiate to Mr. Dordun H. D. Holt fur his 
de-igri for an ftahau \’i!Ia inspired ])y l-’linv''- de-et i})tion in 
Ills lettei to (lallu-f. sulimitted umler the motto ’ Zut ' 
e'e-t juis de Phituri-me ” ; ( 'ertitii at'^ uf Hun. Mention to 
Mt. A, L. Patnii [J j (repi{‘.-(‘nted by M'-. H. D. Tilburn) 
for hi.- de-ign submitted iindrr the muttu ’ (Ragan.'’ 

The rnme? and luldie—--! i a th' < .mdalatus. rnguthf r u ifh the n mu 
of their jnopo?»ri. an- {umti-d m tIk piesenr i.-siie ujidf-i the luMfling 

‘ Xotu os.*’ 
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Thi‘ I ■( mIw I'l SiL'c! M'-iLi! 1 i ' All i "ti,',! I.-~ 11 lA-.n ■'"ii 

111 - tjfiu,: til - 'Ut . i'"t 111 I -ini III ia!'_ t' u t hf ( 1 ■ -Iw in Riu ii v 
ailil IVinil'aU' i’>t'i||la^t 1921 

Til" CuTwin '^'ivci- Mf.l T; tn Mr. Hi-ibf-rt An-ti-n H.tl: 
r /■' 1 , I b.ihvin Bui-'.u till I'tl'l. 

Til" TuLiii >'ivi I Mfil.il . 111:1 ('ll. "[lit- t‘.i s. ’,o r.' .Mi. II. 

M -Mill H..un""ii iT.a.ii Mu:l-‘iii for li'2ti. 

Til" JiI:m "".illlL'" I i:i-"T .IT !o O.i". 


Conditions of Contract Committee. 

Til till- A'o" /"/'/'• I lit iv i""ii"i ! M- . Pi'll IV. il .M. Fi I'c-i - 
ii.iriii n.i" iniiUti-ii liy ini'-t.ik.- tiinii tin- li"T nl loi-nili"!- 
f'liniiiin till" ( ■ nn'liitt": . To" t 'ii. I'.vim; i" tin.* v luiyili'ri- 
li't:---Th. Pi‘i"iii."it. ti'i- Hull. S-iicr.iii. .Mi'"^j^. H. T 
Lin Id, ‘ini. .M I \ ( I o k: '. 1 ‘, -i ,'i\ ,ii .M i'l .~.-i. ! .\!tii-il ( liiTi li. 
\V. If. I'lii. \ . H. D. i. W H. !,.y 'Wiiiti- 

Honours, Appointments, Professional Notices, &c. 

Mr Baui't"! I'l"t:.h"i 'f.' ha- Inii.-:! "I".' ..ed < iiuin nt 
the Cit}- Laud' C.imiiuttee. ur " Cliiirt ( ',imiii"iiei " ol tin 
(. uipoiati'in. 

Mr. ( K. \V. TIeuiuij; [F.]. R.M'.A . nt Bri'toL has liei-n 
eleeti.d .Titi't'' C h.iiiui.'.n nl the Koval \Vi-t ol Kiiirlunl 
Aiadeiiiv . Ill '111 : es'lull to the iate .Ml (.• A. W T .\ilii- 
■■'tioiig. R.B.A.. 1 ! M'.A. 

Me"'.'. T. K. shejilieanl li'.jauil Ksieitoii L. Bouei |.I 1 
have re'iioved troiii tin- Koyal Livei Buddiiie to Lioeitv 
Bui'.diuirs, Sehooi Line. Liveipool. iT'eli phone. Boval 
IfiiS.) 


NOTICES. 

At the NINTH II ENIHIAL .MKKTi N( : !’.i>l NRSv), r,, 
U- !i'-kl .MuiuLi . llSth i'\o'LiLciiy. an ci-.-rtiuJi uf cauJi- 

iLitc*'' tor niiTii!.K r^'liip will take jilait*. 'i’lie iianu-^ an-' 
.nMo*'>r> of XWr i‘<Ul'lhlaro->. tOvr, t Url li.Oili'' « >1 

tIi ‘11 aio a' f<)ilo\v> 

A> FKLi.OW 

DianT-H^T: .Iniiv ( ' \i)\\ \i f \ o ■ {. Ko-.i’I’m*! ' 

' ):ra !■, liirh ' lUf. ’’7 ii F-mI. 

ilujiiiij. i'r tiMi-sr .1 M\ i 'i .» A. il. (il' fiaitl' 

""ii. 1 >r S. 1). A'U'i'-iA. '*•1 va!c^ 

\> \Nsnci V! i-:s i.'ati 

N" I h 1 tic Tlllt (• cMil'ilii.U,-. DLil iM' 1 ■* Il l \ t t» ' '1 r'i< 'III-). '• .»[ -pc ■ »I 
■ nti-Bl- r.irii ,11 i)\ Til'- (, 1 lun. li io-mt: iiiit l--i u.a.i .u' 'i-- i il «'.i' ■' I’l a •.-ai- 
aiu I \Ml ti 1 - 1 1 Hh Mi> iiilai i"ii' ^ 1 1 > J, i ail 1 .It ! Ill’ ( >>iUi 1 ' :ii '• 

II h I - M ■ ‘s. lit in \ c- III Mill a >11 cu 1 'll It f a'Mi \ .Ui 1 nil uii- 

iiinii-U apiuMi I 1 i,\ 1 ti.- ( .1 111 . il (III 'J.’it } I ic ■. 1’ V l'»J - i -i K\ VL. 

2 1 't 111 .iiLtr\ I'jJ I I'll i 7?. -7') 

AlI.I)} i in . > ; * 'li MM ' ) i N M,h St, ... | \\ .ly 

ta 'll !, ■ n a A r il' - r Ml •«, ' < 1 1 iiu t’l * ’>■ i 1. !>i jiIUiY-ji »ii 

I'm I !iv \\ . S. \\ U Aim , 1 . 1.,. Kii » ti 

ii Vl.M i.Il . S 1 \ MM.A 1 Sp, ci.tl W ai Ilx.I !l!!r. I ■ !' 'i: !. t>0 1, 1 \ fll- 

I ifl > v\ . . JI. ( ’Lm'^! I !" ( '->’11111. lU, S \\ . 1 1 . LT ->1'- i-'C’il *»\ 

!■ A. F- . w I II, .1 i 111,'- N. ( o 1 1', 'll. A tr 1 X Fi nu ii i’ 

1> 1 ': \ i ( ) N 15 1 \.! v\i 1 N ! ! - t'l \ i 1 1 Sp r : i! \\ \, ]•' x.iimn.i- 

iiuiii, 1 ^.^ nlT r,uilniHi‘in Sii-’i'i. \\.\. I 'i il ifv 

\\ \\ . S( I lit - M Mil, ] ir il , Alti r J I . > \ . a till t lit’ t ’.mill il. 
\\N: .ImiN, Lu'u’.-r,,|. D.L.. l».0. [S IFiM). 

N['<a lal War !•'. \i m n jii i. iii So A i-iiratf-ti stua’i. Xoi’ili- 
ainptmu ! 'id ip, ".ci I !-\ .1. \V, I'lNin’r. \V. I'.Uicit- 

V>\n\\ n. -I. Aifii <l ( ioirli, i-’.S. A. 
l’»ri > i KOI) i: . Srvxr.r')’ (ioowix [Spoii.il Wr Kxi'mua- 
Ti'-n|. KiMi-iii i;i'ai!.< hi L't. hiir. h. H \Mt>. 
liv rh.uii’s K. Xaindcll. LJoltvOt: -\ikiij><'tu K. Stanjt‘\ 
Hal! 


IlrtiKE : -T i7[Nr Edward i Special War Examiiiaii-.:i''. 120 
X’oilli CircuUr K'-ad, Dubiiu. Fijpo^cd bv K. M. 
Jiutlfr, Pi.-t-A^ur A. E. Kichai-Uoii. Martin .S. P'itfLM. 
BrRrn.i.rH ; Hakoliy [spi^-cial War E-xatnuiatiL'iib 7 Fri.-ry 
If - 111. Wt-'-t Hill, Ha-tTinyi'i. l^i uo-.-.' _1 by M.tuiio’ E 
V'Vb''-. U.''.o . (iilbun S-j-.tt, A.Ll.A., E. 'tfiiul -v 
11 '. 11 . 

15’ KM.Ji Pula V \d\ivN ^Sp- ill W ir Exatnin ' ■ 1 11 '. H 
He’d' i’ tt ■ J Fu S W. 1 ' 1, F’r. >ih i- -d My if t n u Ar- 

Hif-'..!!. Lu' M. E '^taiib-y 11 -ii 

It K.^x'V , i.i.(,K«.i. PiiN’r ”Sp..< • li W,' Exanroi II ai". 

‘>2 I'l.’.ir niMond Stia.'r, W.-' t 'F •:)'-''Td i-v A. 
l>‘inb.ii S],,irri. ■'“lituy K. « .tr; •I'-la i- , W. X. Wal-t'!. 

< -'.ii\'>: Hkn'rv Pickard ['^p^ i^l Wa. K \ iniHii:. cu . 
2«) H.iti-man Stieet, Eainbiirlac-. P’-dp.-'. i bv '■i.c 
I 1 >nu’ li. 

' Wakti h Xorma-V 'S pe- ial V.’a: EN.”ii’.:Ld'.i' a'. 

i'.‘ P.*'!!*- Av'^nue. PaiKiit-'U. Eev.-n. 'b o .1 i'l 
li li .ai"l Tn-'nialy. 1>. Priestley s’.ia b Ar ii. L ' m. 

‘■tK'ILLD: PhllNAhD. M.*'. W'o' Evt’ala.- 

ii ’’i . ■ Ed'-te.-tL.** Lviidiiui'-t Ibiril'Mi''. CiiiO'!! 

EivL Fin. hl.-v. X.:5. Pi-i-us'-l by Pj.ifi-'-L A. E. 

'll- baid'-nu, b'. Luv.'tt <dll, AU’r. 'I b ’X. 

! ‘ r I i:ld . P.m'l [Spnci.il M’lr Fx Miiin o i ’'i*. W 'r- 
i.'tt. PutEtieM U *.id. Sf, Albiti' Fi ipo- l b^- 

P *b»‘rt Atkia^''*!!. Fb ''tanl'-v H..!!, 'A' t’v Ln i- 
Ovvi!)--'X • \M 'FT. rSpe.iil W"r Exinutiiti'n . 'S • r: : 
Er'a Sn et. Edinljiiroli. Pr-'-p -'-d bv S,r p. p 
M .r.'i .Aude-r-S'-n, rdiiiire K. Webb. [).< u.. A. L iiiv 

('MtO.bdi. 

llWMi- .\ WlLt.lAM AlLXAX URR [SpM idi War Exatiuiii- 
'i •'! b :>l H<ii triiTtoii P'lad. AbeixE-*:i. Pi -o.i'l-.I bv 
(.^■> 1 ..^ Watt. .!. A. (). Allan. A, MaiMtall M\ ' k. ii.'ic. 
Prx'.’.x: Flri' V Sfoxiiy iSp.'-nil War Exanun m -u]. iJx 
AiKcin-'Li P"id, Lewi'h.uii. S,E.l’). Id I i'V 

P-'b 'it \’J'vin>L'ti. E. .Stanley TIall. E.‘ >\i b . i- 
K-ikx>iii.\\ : Kaim'LD Mil <> [Special V.'u Exm'Umi-i .nb 
2d -Ma-r'i-’ StiO'.'i, bin idb'. (. ii<'>liU‘ •. Fi -p -'' ''i ’’V M 
Whv.b’i. IViey S. W'ntbri'j;^ 'R, Frau- i" -T >11 
Fi.Lr'iAM : SiiMLv ( rsp- id Wo Fxi’niai- 

11. -n]. 1 2'> r*r- >ad. \v. ter Poa- b III ir a 1 .r -v T' -"t'Mi n \ 'i 
Pl,‘p.*'Ji'.! by w. P. JaiJuMV.l .Ml 1 the b-nill l!. 

\r\ Framc biin-K.;: [Spniil War Fix Miiin It il -a b 2't 
F\‘lbui.'i Avenu", Srfe.\?hMn Hdi. S.W2. F 
]r.'.ed bv W. E. Pdi'v. < c. T-ipbatu I' -ri’t^^t. E. lx. vii «• 
Fn’- ha'-- 

■..t.KDox'- A'rxwDf'ti |'Si.‘yid Wir E\"iKun.'’Ti ni J + 
Mn'ai'‘ni'C'’< Ib-i.L F»*i. k>b n‘t\, Ab.n,b*<‘h''bir .x Fi 
D-ed bv I. A. ') Allin. b-s.rae Wan, A. Mo'bdl 

^Ll- keii.'ie. 

(dlfMMVXr: Pli.lN\l-L‘ i'HuMA> [Sp^.,.ld Wo 1' lixa'Iilll - 

ti'iii. Milr.)"'’, H nnv’v 1. me. lliaheat’'. X.n 

Ft tini'.i'.l by .1 dui X'>lelldv'-. AlU-’d r,.x. H-ine 

F ir [111 ai> )ii. 

: F ij V I So'.v i d War lix.i ‘uin i? 1 . -n b lit • 

Ei\ei[»'''. I'l.'j) "L’d by .Vi’ii'-ll l'U<irn<d\, lli'n'-d 

tfrav'-ni, !, 'l'.iU«“>ui Pve>. 

! Ion -n : I'k KDL iiK k -1 o:in bSjn-, [ , I M' ir Ex \ nna u 1 -m b Id 
Vl’o.uw Suei't. H.ill. I'T-pi.'-o-l by W. S Walker. 

.1 M 1),. Mill, L Kit'difii 

Mow \KD Sr iM t V pMonniY ;'S})e la* M'ar F.Ni'iiin ix\ •’> b 
22 Fail ■•tine Stieet. biverpv.td. Frop i-"’.! nv W *7 
Williiik, ib 'i’alie'in Pe, lia'-tvodl {TraV'''i'. 
Pi-.ej'-- Hi'N'in t ’ M^rK*:': S[) .. j di \Va” bxain:'. ‘.r, b 4 

i'runiD’inrt.-n s»{ 4 .ivr^ { ainbrnlee. Finp..-fii be Fr >- 
t'e^Mor E, S, Fin-v. A.P.A.. -b 11. Hiewerton. be-Ue 
T. M.) *ie 

.lAik>ov: HiPri>r.!V [S.K'iial Wae E\ i nnn ii i,’ii 

EiLlle HoU''“. Witiiblodoii. IbMo.i-'ed b\ So Fe'eiii dd 
libouheld, Iv.A,, Mauriee Fb W-dib. D.S.F, 11. 11 
.■^tatb ini. 

IxvYt . S n,\v vuT I So •, i il War Fx.umn.ut'in b F' Puilml 
Sijuaie. Fblinbui'ali. FmpO'Vtl by A berni- Finip- 
In lb i«dui WiN'*n. 11. O. i'arb.ptcn. 
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THE CENARD Bl'ILUING. 

By W. E. WiiJJN'K, -M.A. Cantab. [F.] 

Head before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th February 1921. 

^ ^ PF \1TA' do I value need I sav it. the invitation vhich account, for my presence here to-day ; 

i I ' for it .eems to indicate, on the part of men tvell qualified to express an opinion, a certain 
\J approval of the result of our work on the Cnnard Building. For fear lest t leir approt al shonl 1 

eneoiirane hopes which cannot be realised, let me at once, however, put this budduig mto its piope 
eiicoiiia e iiopi. VI K eonsidered as a work of imagination ; it is simply an ohice 

place. It has no claim vvhatevei to " j ^f nianv firms of world-wide interests, but merely 

buiRtm^^, ai « inoeeu i ,„..,.tieil utilitv li-ht. comforl. and convenience are primary 

an office laulding. in which ecuno iu ■ ^ ^ humble tenant, I ought 

cordderations These qualities I think 1 may claim it cioes posse., ur > u- if 

Z k„o,v. If it, it f„„,id to potsot, othor, lots o.vv to cl.ock or to domoostroto I oood sca.coU so, .t 

is a sourco of 1° bo allowed to tool rathoronacoteiliflido, ice trhon 

Aod yot a,, skilled Papor ivnte p, b „4 Jfffieolty is loulti- 

addressing such an audience as < p^en so closelv connected. And there are 

plied by X ivlioo tlie subteet is a ...bjoet is s„cl. tliat I Biid some 

two reasons lor this. The hrst is that inj veij i . T bao-ra nffpn noticed this rather 

little dillieultv io ohoosiiig tilings ivliieh seem to be wortl, meotioiiing. H as e olt^^ M ^ 
peculia, point. Unring the ivnr, lor instaneo. the least i.itorestmg people .0 talk to about it Iho.i 
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who were actually engaged in it and were home on leave ; all the local colour, the routine, the annoy- 
ancea, big and Httle, had become so much hke the air they breathed that it never occurred to them that 
the recital of them could contain any interest to people at home who had never known them — a want 
of imagination, I suppose. The second lies in the unfortunate fact that anyuiiH who appears to appre- 
ciate his own work, or even doesn’t say he doesn’t, lays himself open to tiie charge of a slight lack of 
modesty. 

The first difiiculty remains, and T have grave doubts as to whether anything I can tell you can. 
either in the manner of telhng if or hi the sub^^tance of the thing told, prove to be of sufficient interest 
even to hold your attention. The second, however, I think I can get over. The man to whom this 
honour should have fallen is not myself, but my late iiartner, I'liilip Thicknes-=e. who, to the deep grief 
and ininieasurable loss of all who knew him in any capacity, died in the early spring of last year. 
Unlike some partners, who cany on two or more practices under the one roof, or others who strictly 
define the department of the work for which each is responsible, we always, during the thirty-live years 
of our partnership, endeavoured to be jointly responsible for all that pa.ssed through the office, and 
though in such conditions it is impossible to say which partner is respon-ible for any particular bit of 
design or business, it is a fact which I should be the last to dispute, that to him, and not to me, is to be 
attributed by far the greater part of such credit as belongs to this structure. 

Then, again, I should hke to mention the valued advice and assistance of Messrs. Mewes and Davis, 
who, in the person of Mr. Arthur Davis, were appointed by the Cunard Company to act as advisory 
architects. It was, indeed, due to Mr. Davis that the Italian Eenaissance was adopted as the guiding 
style of the exterior, and his excellent judgment and power of design were of constant service to t.s 
both at the outset of operations and, as occasion arose, during the progress of the work. I should also 
be lacking in justice if I failed to acknowledge the work of Mr. J. Watson Cabre, to whose robust and 
vigorous handling most of the detaihng was committed until in 1 91 6 he went off to the war. So I think 
I may claim freedom from reproach; for even if I were to expre.ss satisfaction with anythmg for which I 
had been actually responsible the critic could not know that it was so, and if he thought it was, the 
chances are he would be wrong. But enough of introduction. 

The site of the Cunard Building is an interesting one, bearing in mind, of course, the fact that 
Liverpool is for all practical purposes a modern town. The slide will show how the land lay in the 
year 1725, when there was only one dock in existence, that one being on the site of the Pool, from 
which the city takes its name. You will see St. Yicholas' Church, with its graveyard running right 
down to the water. Xext is a plan of some 35 years later, showing the then proposed George's Dock, 
which, as you will notice, was really a bit of the open estuary of the Mersey enclosed by a (juay wall. 
This dock was improved and widened in 1825, and remained in use, though a use of les^ and less im- 
portance, till it was closed in 1900 as being only available for small vessels and of no great value to 
the trade of the port. The site of the dock, with the exception of a portion retained for their own use, 
was sold by the Dock Board to the Corporation, and the Corporation at once set to work to develop it 
by continuing across it the two streets which butted on to it — M’ater Street and Brunswick ,'^treet. 
Thus the site was divided into three portions, each appropriate for the erection of an important build- 
ing. Now here was a chance such as is seldom offered to a great city. The landing-stage, almost 
opposite the three sites, is the place where vast numbers of travellers from all countries, notablj' the 
United States, first find themselves on the soil of Europe, and how could there have been a finer 
opportunity for the worthy welcoming of our guests ? 

The Dock Board made the first step and erected a very fine building for their offices, but one, 
unfortunately, too low, in rny opinion, for modern requirements and po.ssibilities. The Corporation 
sold the other end site to the Eoyal Liver Insurance Company, with the condition that any building 
put upon it must resemble the Dock Board Offices in height, material and design. How this condition 
was evaded it is not necessary for me to explain, but evaded it was, and to the lasting detriment of the 
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city. This is a sore subject to all the children of light in Liverpool, and I do not wish to dwell upon it, 
except by pointing out the extreme dithculty presented by the existence of these two buildings to any- 
one who had to design a third to stand between them. We thought then, and I myself have not changed 
my opinion, that the onh' possible thing to do was to put up a building of a design in all respects different 
from both, and this is what was done. 

There was one initial difficulty with which we were faced as soon as we got on to the site. It was. 



Detail of Main Entuxntb, Ccnaro Building. 


as you will have grasped, reclaimed from the estuary ; and, no doubt, it did not occur to our forefathers 
that there would ever be any reason why the reclaiming walls should be watertight . Anyhow, they did 
not make them so, and when we began to devise things there were several feet of water in the old dock ; 
in fact, the filtration of the water backwards and forwards brought it about that the water stood at 
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about mean tide level. Great discomfort ivas thereby caused to our ueiylibours. We naturally wished 
to have the whole of the cubic contenta of the buildine: available for U'e. and the (jiie^tiou was how to 
do it. The'tir.st idea which came to ti- wa.s the coii.^tructiou of a great watertight tank, which would 
keep our section dry and leave our neighbour.s to bf-ar their own burden, e foimd, however, that the 
tank would be very costly, and moreover that we could not count on permanent efficieiic}'. even though 
it might be quite >ouud at lirr>t : but the cliief argument against it was tiuit the whole weight of the 
building would not be equal to the weight of the water di'placed. suppu'ing it to ri-e to a level out-^ide 
which was not impo.^jibie. We could not feel quite happy in the anticipation of a building tloating on 
the waters, so we had to fall back on pump^. They do their work in an entirely ■'atisfactory manner, 
satisfactory to our neighbours a^. well a-' to our.'elves. It was one of tho^e ca'C'- in which to benetit 
ourselves we could not help being of service to others. The service has never, so far as 1 know, been 
acknowledged, but one cannot help feeling that the Ctinard Company has thendiy acquired merit. 

One other Ht+le matter connected with the site. IMieu originally put into our hands the plot was 
qtiite irregular in shape, none of the four sides having any relation with any other, the Bruu'wick Street 
side being considerably longer than that in Water Street. On application to a sympathetic Corpora- 
tion, we received permission to sT^dng the building lines at the two ends round on their centre' sO as to 
make a right angle with the axis of the building, and thus obtained the present symmetrical plan, 
convenient for all purposes. This was really a very great advantage, one e.xperieiiced by very few 
designers of city buildings, who usually mu't perforce conform with building lines, howe\-er awkward 
they may be. 

Forgive me for dwelling ro long on the site. I could go on for some time talkiijg of nothing else, 
notably the good fortune which gave us an island site, with no restrictions as to ancient lights. Mith 
wide spaces all round it. It is not often that such an opportunity is granted to an architect, and the 
only drawback is that we have none of the stock excuses to put fonvard for any inadequacy in the 
result. So much for the site. 

The construction of the building, perhaps, is the next thing to claim attention. 

The dock floor we found — under the accumulations of a century and a half, few of which were of 
any interest except a considerable amount of china clai-, no doubt connected with the Herculaneum 
potteries — to be the boulder clay which overlap’s the new red sandstone over the whole of the Liverpool 
district. Though this sort of clay is for ordinary weights a very excellent foundation, we felt more 
security in the underlying rock, and all the piez' were taken down to it. At tlu‘ east end this only 
involved some 2 feet tj inches of excavation, hut as the rock slopes down towards the river the depth 
of the excavation for the piers at the river end was about 20 feet, so that at that end work began at a 
depth of some fifty feet below pavement level. From the rock up to the basement mezzatiiue the 
piers were built in mass concrete ; at that level the reinforced concrete began. I need scarcely enlarge 
upon the merits of reinforced concrete. One of its chief drawlzacks is one whicli afh'Cts not us, but 
maybe our grandchildren. ^NTien it is decided to de'troy the Cunard Building to make way for a 
SO-.store}- building on its ^ite. I feel sorry for the contractor who has to do it. I supj)ose, however, one 
could hardly expect a building projuietor to regard as an important quality in his building that facility 
of demolition which might appeal to his great-grandson. 

Vie were very fortunate in the aggregate used for the reinforced concrete; instead of granite 
chippings we had chippings of very tine and hard sandstone, which had two advantages, for they 
were quite materially lighter than granite and conset^ueutly reduced the weight bonu’ by the lower 
storey piers, and aLo were free from the usual drawback to heavy and hard aggregate, which tends to 
sink down to the bottom of each layer as it is put on, and thus to cause unevenness in the quality of 
the material. The tests of our material were quite unusually good. 

I do not know that there is anything very special in the reinforced concrete of this building, but 
I think you might be interested in two matters — the flooring and the cornice construction. 
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The general flooring of the building is based upon a method tirst introduced and much used by the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Coinjiany. From main beam to main beam, in this case spans of Iti feet or so, 
are carried small reinforced concrete beams spaced 2 feet centres. Between these small beams are placed 
in position corrugated iron formes the top of which comes to "2 inches below what will be the top of the 
beams. The whole, small beams included, is then tilled in with tine concrete all slightly reinforced. The 
top of this concrete is some li inch below the tinished floor level, the difference being made up with 
cement rendermg brought to a line surface. Then come cork slabs, and tinally linoleum. The slab.s 
serve two purposes, for they help to give the linoleum floor resilience and warmth, and at the same time 
provide a convenient and eas}’ way of leading wires for light, telephones, bells and the like, from the 
walls to interior positions. Through the small beams steel tubes are concreted in, for the purpose of 
conducting electric Hght wires without disturbance of tlie plaster ceiling, and on the sole of the small 
beams are boards of equal -vndth, hxed by means of hoop-iron placed in position before concreting, and 
these serve for the reception of fibrous ceiling slabs. The corrugated iron formes were so arranged that 
after the removal of the sheeting on which they stood they could be detached and used again, and most 
of them were so re-used three or four- times. This floor has been found to be very successful, and has 
stood all test.s. up to the moving of heavy safes — which, of course, in their permanent positions always 
stand on beams — and except when some temporary annoyance has been caused by the fitting up of 
offices overhead, we have never heard any complaint on the score of noise. 

As to the cornice, it is evident that the style adopted demanded a very heavy cornice : as a matter 
of fact the cornice actually projects nearly 7 feet from the wall face. The construction of such a cornice 
was at first a puzzling problem, for we very naturally wished to have it all of stone. If constructed in 
the usual way enormous stones would have been needed, esi)ecially at the comers of the building, stones 
far bigger than we could obtain. So a system of reinforced concrete cantilevers was devised, anchored 
back to the main beams and projecting enough to render possible the use of none but stones of a very 
ordinary size. On the top of this cornice, by the way, there is a delightful walk all round the building ; 
delightful, that is, for those who are able to enjoy it — some people cannot. 

I have now, perhaps, gone as far as I need in describing what you cannot see, though there are. of 
course, A'arious expedients in detail connected with ventilation, drainage, heating, etc., which gave rise 
to a vast amount of thought and ingenuity. On these I hardly think you would care for me to dwell, 
and I pass to what is, I hope, more interesting — what you do see. 

As far as we have got, the building may be said to consist of gaunt piers, beams and floors of 
reinforced concrete, all strictly useful and adapted to the purposes they had to serve. So far it must 
be admitted that the beauty which is inseparable from utility alone i.s of an unsatisfying character. I 
do not, of course, mean that the whole of the concrete was tinished before the stone facing was begun. 
On the contrary, in the upper storeys the concrete was going on while the facing of the lower was pro- 
ceeding. tio that i)erhaps we did not give utility a fair chance of showing what she could do in the 
way of beauty. A few slides will show the iR’ogi'ess of the work. 

The covering is of Portland ^tone. and there are a few points about it which, I think, might be 
interesting. To begin with, when we visited the (juarries, as we did fairly often, we discovered that 
the Whitbed, which alone is generally used in outside work, is overlaid in the quarry with a, thick bed 
of Pioach. This is a shelly, rough stone, which caimot be worked to a fine face, and is consequently 
seldom, if ever, used ; but it is very hard and, without any doubt, as durable as IMiitbed, and w'e felt it 
to be the very thing for the rock-faced, battered base of the building ; and we have had no reason to 
regret having used it. One regret, however, we did feel, and that is that this rock-faced work was 
sludged over with the rest of the stone work. On plain surfaces the sludge is easily removed, but on 
the rock face it is not, and it had to be chi.selk'd off, much to the detriment of all the sharp arrises which 
give crispness and character to such treatment. Eock-faced work should be protected, if at all, in some 
other way. 
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The treatment of the surfaces gave rise to a good deal of thought, for \ve -wished to get as much 
appropriate variety as we could. The spaces between the basement windows were made of flat rock- 
faced stones, in the hope that we should get the effect of huge blocks carrying the whole structure. Of 
course, we did not succeed, but that was of no great moment, since it was not a very necessary feature 
in the design. Then came the heavily projecting, rock-faced batter, in which, though we made no 
attempt at continuity in the coursing, the vertical joints were less marked than the beds. The strongly 
marked rustication at the angles, above the batter, is built with coarsely sparrow-picked blocks, the 
holes being some 4 or 5 niches apart. Then the whole storey above the batter, the first floor, is. 



Main Halt, Cxnabp Brii.nxrT, i.(->okin<. North 


botworii tlio ru'^ticatod aiiijlfs. built of stoiirs fj^rooved liorizoiitally with line lines, and above that ve 
have th(^ ordinary rubbed surface. These variations do. I think, add some little interest to the 
di'sigii, and the way in which the material is affected by the elements in a soot-laden atmosphere gives 
some guarantee that the effect will not be ephemeral. So much for the material of the outside. 

Tile planning of the building is vi'iy simple. An important doorway in the centre of each side 
gives access to a main corridor dividing the block into two halves equal and similai in all but width. 
On each side of this corridor on all floors above the ground is accommodation of one bay, 16 feet in 
width, practically all given up to staircase, lifts and lavatories, Ac., for principals and staff, men and 
women. The staircase is worth mentioning, for since the introduction of lifts there has been a tendency 
to relegate the stairs to a very secondary place, making them narrow, dark, and inconvenient. By 

L 2 
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pnttinp; in a really good staircase you not only give opportunity for easy and i[uick coniinunication 
between floor and floor, but 3 ’ou add light and elieerfulnes.s to each corridor and good chance of ventila- 
tion. The lavatories are drained into pipe ducts, d feet by -2 feet d inches, of which there are four 
running from the bottom to the top of the building, where they are open to the air. and thus out of doors, 
satisfying .sanitary requirements. On the four lowest floor.s. including the grouia 1 floor, the whole of the 
space covered by the building is utihsed, but on all the floors above the ground floor each half of the 
building has in the middle of it an open area, about do feet by .lO feet, lined with white tiles, giving 
excellent light to the offices — about 55 feet wide between the area-? and the .-.treets. On the top floor 
of all there are all sorts of buildings, quite irregular in size and height — lift -houses, restaurant, kitchens 
and larders, and a couple of offices. Hence the plain screen wall above the cornice which hide' all the 
diversified outlines from almost all except airmen, and they, after all, see many worse things. 

As to the general section and the jiroportions of the building : the ground floor is ?ome S feet above 
the pavement, so as to allow for good windows to the lower ground floor rooms, some of which are of 
considerable importance. The ground floor is 23 feet floor to floor, all floors above it 14 feet, except 
the second floor, which is 16 feet. The height of the cornice is 110 feet above the pavement, and the 
screen wall about 10 feet more. The total length of the building is 330 feet, the breadth at the pier- 
head end 170 feet, and at the city end 200 feet. I do not think you would care for any other figures. 

And now a few words about the design. Speaking quite generally the style of the exterior is, 
as I hope you will agree, Italian Eenaissanee, though I do not claim that we could give chapter and 
verse for all the details. This style seems to us the best that we could have adopted for our purposes. 
Both the Italian palace and this building are es.sentially street buildings and island buildings. And the 
parallel between the Palace of the great Italian noble of the fifteenth century and the offices of the great 
steamship company of the twentieth, though it may seem a little fanciful to say so. is not difficult to 
draw. Both have to provide accommodation for large numbers of retainers, clients and connection-s, 
and there is a distinct ,'iniilarity between the uses of the cortile. open in Italy, covered in England, in 
the two case^. As to the exterior, the strong rock-faced base, battered or vertical, is common : you will 
recall many instances, notably the Palazzo Pollini, the finest example of the battered treatment. The 
long series of circular-headed windows broken in the centre of each facade by a projecting doorway — 
this latter being a divergence from the Italian custom— is frequently found. Often in Italy do the 
ground and mezzanine floors come under the main floor, and the main floor — the Piano Xobik — in this 
case represented by the second and third floor.' linked together by canopies, architrave,' and balustrade.s, 
is universal. Then comes a necessary intermediate floor, a frieze large enough to contain the fifth 
floor window.s, and then the cornice and the parapet wall. Allowance must, of course, be claimed for 
the relatively large number of floors required, and for their comparatively low height ; and also for 
the larger number of windows required and their breadth, and the consetpicnt small proportion of plain 
wall surface. These very importaiit differences force one to abandon any claim to call the style pure 
Italian Eenaissanee, and to describe the design merely as an adaptation of that noble style to modern 
requirements and a somewhat .sunless climate. 

As to the details. A distinguished critic has observed that he finds in them items not thoroughly 
dige.'ted. showing Greek. Italian and FreTich influence. I am .'orry for that, for insufficient digestion 
is generally accompanied by pain, and in this case it is the wrong person who suffers. But really. 
Italian Eenaissanee is a style in which you can find pretty nearly anything you look for, from Greek — 
notably in the work of that great artist Peruzzi — to features which when modified we have come to 
class as French, and our desire was to provide details appropriate to the positions in which they came 
which would not give a nasty jar. There is a, real danger, I feel, in being too much a purist in such 
matter.'', and j'et it i.- not ea.sy to judge how far one ought to go in the direction of freedom. Faults 
there are. of cour'c. and I am only too well aware of them, though I do not jiropose to list them ; my 
own }>rivate li-t will, no doubt, be increased this evening. 
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In one \\ and another there i» a good deal of carving on the outside of the building, and when you 
remember that it was erected during the war, and that it belongs to a shipping company, and houses a 
large number of tenants who live by the sea and have relations with all the peoples of the globe, vou 
wdl at once see how large was the number of appropriate subjects to choose from. 

The Great War gave us the keA’stone heads of Peace and War. and the series of the arms of the 
Allies carved on the shields between the frieze window.-^ overlooking the river. These will, so long as 
they last, date the building, for at the time they were executed the number of the Allies actually m 
the field exactly tallied with the possible number of shields— Servia. Belgium, France, Eussia, Great 
Britain. Italy, Japan and Montenegro. Eoumania had not yet entered ; but if the work had not been 
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done with expedition, she might have had a claim to be represented, and it would have been awkward 
to find a 2ilace for her. 

The sea, on the other hand, supplies as subjects two Aeptuues, one dry, the other dripping and 
windy, a number of weird fish commonly known as dolphins, the signs of the Zodiac in the medallions 
over the twelve uncanoined heads to the third floor windows on the side streets : a number of medallions 
in similar jiositions showing the arms of the various British jiorts, and on the keystones to the arches 
over the ground floor windows typical heads representing the jieoples of the workl : the Negro, the 
North American Indian, the Chinaman, the Egyptian, the Mexican, the Maori, etc. 

And now a few words about the interior. The building is entered through the revolving doors at 
each end of the main cross corridor. This corridor is clothed with Subiaco marble, a material of a very 
pleasant cream colour. The main columns are Boric, reaching up to the ceiling, with a Greek lower 
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order between them. In the centre the corridor is widened, to give importance to the main entrance 
to the Cunard Public Offices on the one side, and that of the Pacific Steamship Company on the other. 
These are, of course, the onlj’ offices which run in width from street to street, utilising for office purposes 
the area spaces, from which they derive much of their light. The piers and walls of the Cunard Office 
are covered with a white gre}' veined marble. Ami Alto by name, which reflects the light wonderfully 
well. The columns under the skylights, apparently magnificent green monoliths, are, alas ! Scagliola, 
and the columns are really ventilation trunks. The piers in the Pacific Office are plastered and painted, 
with a good deal of gilding — marble could not be obtained in sufficient quantity when this office was 
fitted up. 

A feature of the Cunard Office is a corridor parallel to the river front, running from the General 
Manager’s department to the First Class Booking Counter, adjacent to which is a lounge for first class 
passengers. The marble for these colunms is Pentehcon, and that for the lower order Crestola, one of 
the Carrara series, very similar to the Arni Alto. From this corridor a staircase leads down to the 
lower ground floor, where adequate accommodation of all sorts is provided for clerks, second and third 
class passengers, etc., and from it also three special lifts run up to the fifth floor, the whole of which is 
given up to the non-public requirements of the Company — Directors’ Piooms and Board Boom, Naval 
Architect, Accountants, and so forth. The space occupied by the Cunard Company itself comprises 
half the ground floor, a good deal more than half the lower ground floor, the whole of the fifth floor and 
a few isolated offices here and there. 

The Company occupies a nmchlarger area than any other tenant of the building, but there are other 
very large holdings. Nearly the whole of the fourth floor is held by one company, the two halves of 
the second floor by two other<, half the ground floor and a quarter of the first, together with a good deal 
of the lower ground floor, by another. And in addition there are many other offices of varying sizes, 
down to humble folk like ourselves on the sixth floor ; and for such, on various floors, 1st, 3rd and 4th 
corridors, at right angles to the main cross corridor, divide the whole width into workable portions 
with rooms about 24 feet wide from the windows. 

But in all the offices, great and small, a notable divergence will be observed from the old-fashioned 
office. Doors are glazed right down to the bottom rail, dividing walls are avoided as far as possible, 
their purpose being served by 7-foot screens with uninterrupted plate glass from them to the ceiling. 
A general air of spaciousness is noticeable, and in mo^.t cases the piers are plastered in a decorative 
manner and painted cream. The impulse in this direction came from America, where, as we all know, 
such offices abounc’ ; but I cannot help thinking that all future great office buildings will have to 
conform to a greater or less degree. It is a serious matter, for with the spaciousness, which is not only 
apparent but real, the new accommodation required for lady clerks, rest rooms, tea rooms, that for all 
the staff, lavatories, dining rooms, smoke rooms, and the like, I have very little doubt that wliat will 
in the future be considered adequate will take up at lea-t twice the cubic imaisurenn'iit which used to 
be thought sufficient. One knows well that luxuries, if really of advantage to health, or for any other 
rea.son, have a way of becoming neces.sities, and if ever this extended accommodation becomes universal, 
the result in the business areas of our great citie.s will be enormous, and unless much larger slices of the 
cities are banded over to office buildings, tbe extension will of necessity have to be in a vertical direction. 

The temperature in these offices has been dealt with in tla.' usual way, for the whole building is 
heated by radiators with forced circulation of low-pre>sure hot water : but iji private offices, and indeed 
wherever it is considered neces.^ary, ordinary fire[)laces can be added. The snudce from these passes 
through steel tubes up, level, or down, as circumstances demand, to fans driven by electricity, which 
expel it. There is therefore only one chimney stack, that for the boiler fires. The system works 
admirably. 

The fitting up of these offices, most of which has been done by ourselves, has been very interestiug 
work. No ruling style has been adopted, and there is great variety. You have instances of -lacobean. 
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Georgian, Xeo-Grec, Empire, and severely practical. The innocuous conducting of the pipes and 'wires 
for the internal works of all sorts has needed much thought, for the requirements of modern offices are 
numerous and exacting. Synclironome clocks are fitted wherev’er asked for ; in one important Board 
Boom is installed a llagieoal fire — that ingenious toy which provides all the gaiety of a fire without any 
of its use ; and in one place a Sheringham screen has keen put in for the purpose of converting electric 
light into North Day light, in order that colour ina}- he matched by day or night. Slides in large num- 
bers could be given showing the interior of offices, but in this case I am <juite sure that what has been 
of great interest to me would bore you to tears. 

One word about the cost of the building. The whole of the general contractor's work was carried 
out without contract, on the principle so common in shipbuilding, and almost universal during the war, 
of cost plus profit. And though this method has worked shockingh' badly in many cases, in this 
instance I feel sure it was the '^nsest that could have been adopted. It all depends upon the honourable 
character of the contractors, and as we were so fortunate as to have Messrs. Cubitt and Co. in that 
capacity, we were safe. In the calculation the Cunard Company were taken as tenants, and their 
fitting up was not taken into account. But including all the landlord's work, the building, the heating 
drainage, lavatories, lighting, lifts, Ac., and not omitting the marble decoration of the main cross 
corridor, the cost of the whole works out to Is. ‘2d. per cubic foot. This price seems absurd now, and 
seeing that almost the whole was carried out during the war. I do think it is rather remarkable, and 
a justification of the methods adopted. 



Auni Alto Marbli-: Screkn at Entrance to Main Office, Cunard Building. 
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DISCUSSION OX THE EOKEGOIXG I’Al’Ei:. 

Hr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., Vice-Vreddetit. in thr Chair. 


Professor S. D. ADSHEAD. M.A. [E.l.-It gives me 
especial pleasure to proj)Ose a vote of tliauks to Mr. 
AVillink for his very intere.stiiig Paj)er. Personally. I 
regard theCunard Building at Liverpool as one of the 
finest buildings which has been erected in this country 
for a considerable number of years — certainly it is the 
finest office building. (Hear, hear.) I would hke e.s- 
peciallv to call attention to what Mr. M’illink has told 
us of the wav in which the building was carried out. 
It has been the subject of great engineering problems 
and also of great constructional problems. Mr. AVil- 
link. I think, said that if the building had anything 
more in it than that it satisfied practical needs he 
would like to hear of it. I would hke to tell Air. 
AA'illink — though I don't think he really needs telhng 
— that it is an exceedingly beautiful building ; it i.s 
an instance of a building of e.xtraordinarv .scientific 
attainment, one containing all that science and prac- 
tice and administration can produce, combined with 
the highest artistic quahties. (Hear, hear.) On one 
little detail of construction I .should like to ask a ques- 
tion : AA’hat is the connection between the reinforced 
concrete and the Portland stone e.xterior : docs the 
Portland stone exterior stand upon itself, as it were, or 
is it attached to the building as an encasement, as in 
American practice 1 

Mr. H. T. DESCH (of Alessrs. Cubitt & Co.) : I need 
hardly say that it is a matter of very great pleasure to 
me to second this vote of thanks. I was associated 
with the building from the beginning to the end, and. 
although I have had very long experience, I do not 
think I have ever been connected with a building wliich 
has left more pleasant memories than the associations 
I had with Air. AAMlink and his late partner, Air. Thick- 
iiesse. During the whole time the work went forward 
with e.xtraordinary smoothness, considering the diffi- 
culties we had to contend with owing to the war. Had 
there not been perfect co-ojieration between the archi- 
tects and everyone connected with the work, such a 
building as this, which I am sure you will ail agree i.s a 
triumph of art, would never have been produced. 

Mr. A. AA". S. CROSS, ALA. [E.], rising at the in- 
.stance of the Chairman : I can follow mv iiredeces.sors 
in congratulating Air. AA'illink on the very succc.ssful 
building which he has described to us. M'e have all 
admired the architecture and the planning and the in- 
ternal decoration generally, and I think we must all 
have been staggered by the co.st. AA'e would like Air. 
AA'illink to give us the details and tell u.s how to erect 
.such buildings at a .similar price. In London Ls. 2d. per 
cubic foot is quite beyoml our dreams for .such a pala- 
tial .structure. The architects of the Cunard Building 
may be congratulated on having produced a building 
which will be regarded in the future as marking an 


architectural epoch, whether it be because nf it- archi- 
tectural merits or the convenience of its plan. 1 en- 
dorse ail that Professor .Vdshead has said as to the 
great advancement it shows on anv biiildinu of recent 
years. A\ e are verv jileused to wdeome Air. AA illink 
here. I wish we had more Papers from ]irovincial mem- 
bers : it would benefit everyone if tliev would take 
their share in the Institute's work. Thev do what they 
can on the Council and on such Committee- as they 
are able to attend : but I think that our Pajiers every 
se.ssion .should include contribiition.s from provincial 
members. 

Air. GEORGE HUBBARD. F.S.A. [E.] : May I, 
also, thank Air. AVillink for his intere.stiiig Pajier and 
his delightful illu.strations. I can only reiterate what 
has been said already, that this is one of the finest 
buildings tliat has been put up within tlie memory of 
any of us. 1 am sure that in the future it will hold its 
own and stand out as one of the great works of the 
century. I .should like also to thank Air. AA'illink for 
the excellent delivery of his Paper. He spoke with a 
charm and c]earne.ss which was refre.shing and which 
greatly added to the pleasure of listening to him. 

Air. GILLBEE ,SCOTT ; It may be of interest to 
mention that I have had recently a tender fora rein- 
forced concrete factorv in London at 2s. lod. a foot I 

Air. H. AI. FLETCHER. ALA. [E.] : I have had the 
pleasure of seeing the ftunard Building, and there is a 
point about it which struck me forcibly on both occa- 
sions. I have seen illustrations of it in the building 
papers, and we have had this delightful series of slide.s 
to-night ; but it is a building to which Ic.ss justice is 
done by illustrations than almo.st any other building I 
know. AA'hen you get in front of the building it hs 
extraordinary what an imposing effect it has — an 
effect of solidity which illu.strations cannot bring out. 
That i.s largely because of the great dejith of reveal in 
the ground-floor ojienings. And I have an advantage 
over Air. .Vd.shead in that I have .seen the inside of the 
building, and had the opportunity of studying it. in 
■spite of Air. AA'illink's modesty. It is welded together 
into a verv harmonious whole. 

Air. FREDERICK CHATTERTOX [E.] : I should 
like to hear .some further elucidation of the wonderful 
cornice Air. AA'illink spoke of. If we could see a work- 
ing drawing it would be a great advantage. 

The CHAIRAIAXk in putting the vote, .said : I 
thoroughly agree with Air. Hubbard that this is one of 
the most interesting Papers we have had in thi.s Insti- 
tute for many months. \A'e .should like to congratulate 
the architects upon having the op[)ortunity of putting 
uj) .such a wonderful building. It falls to the lot of 
verv few architects in England to be called upon to 
de.sign a building on an island site unre.stricted as to 
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liirlit and air. and upon what. I tiiink. i-^ one of the 
finest ]iositions in the world If any of you have come 
across bv the steamer from Birkenhead to the Liver- 
pool landing-stage, and seen the series of buildings : 
St. Nicholas' Church, the Liver Building — dispropor- 
tionate as it is — the Cunard Building and the Mer.sey 
Dock Board office-', and on the far horizon the growing 
Cathedral, vou will agree that it is one of the most 
beautiful pictures to be seen on any waterway in 
Europe. We should congratulate the architects on the 
wav in which they have seized their great opportunity, 
and given to Liverpool a building that that city will be 
proud of for all time. I was struck by the simplicity 
of the planning — though one can hardly call it plan- 
ning, because, as far as I gather, the building consists 
of four iiiain walls, simply snb-di\'ided by glazed jiar- 


^itioiis inside. I also should be interested to know 
how this great 7-feet cornice is carried. 

The CHAIRWAN : Mt. Willink tells me tliat ilr. 
Hurst, who was responsible for the structural work, 
is here, and will kindlv expdain it to us. 

IMr. B. L. HURST," M.In.st.O.E., M.I.Mech.E.. who 
was the ('onsulting Engineer appointed for the struc- 
tural part of the building by the Cunard Co., at the 
instance of Messrs. M'ilhnk A Thicknesse, remarked : 
The cornice overhangs about six feet from the wall 
face, and about .seven feet from the face of the wall 
columns, which latter are set back about 12 inches 
behind the wall face. The method adopted for carry- 
ing the cornice was made possible by the fact that 
large stone corbels or modillions occur under it at 
intervals of about five feet along its length. Over 



CCNARD BCILPISG, LIVERPOOL ' niAGBAMS SHOVilSG THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CORNICE. 

(From a drawing kindly provided for the Journ.al by Mr. B L Harst, M.Inst C.B.) 
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each of these iiiodillions there is a reinforced concrete 
cantilever, of depth equal to that of the flat cornice 
stones and hidden from sight by the modillion ; these 
cantilevers are carried Lack into the huihling and are 
anchored down to a hne of roof beams which run 
parallel with the wall and about eight feet inside it. 
The construction therefore consists of a line of wall 
beams — another similar line of beams behind and 
piarallel to them — and cantilever beams joining them 
and projecting out over the cornice at each modillion. 
The flat cornice stones are dovetailed on to the sides of 
these reinforced concrete cantilevers, and the niodil- 
lions are suspended from their lower surfaces by being 
dovetailed on to them. It was a dillicult matter to 
deal with the cornice at the angles of the building, 
because the cornice projection ” on the diagonal " is 
about eleven feet beyond the faces of the corner 
columns, but each corner is arranged in a similar 
manner, with a large cantilever beam 27 feet long, 
extending about ten feet beyond the quoin of the 
building in a diagonal direction ; the cornice stone.s 
and modillions are dovetailed on to these cantilevers 
and some of the cornice stones are suspended from 
them by means of bronze bolts, in order to give 
greater security. 

Mr. WILLliS’K (in reply! : I am most grateful for 
the extremely kind things which have been said. 1 
cannot think I deserve them. There were only two 
questions asked about which I could make any reply : 
I was hoping there would be many critici.sins. and that 
I should get some definition, from a widely experienced 
person, as to the length to which one niav go when one 
adopts a style and takes such liberties with it a= to 
make it different from what it was before It i^; a diffi- 
cult point, and one which varies very much, [lartly 
being influenced by the teinjierameut of the de-igner. 
and partly by the amount of education he has got in 
the particular style he is dealing with. Therefore I 


mu.st go forth from this hall iin.satisfied in that res])eet. 
With regard to Profe>sor Ad.shead's que.stion a.s to 
how the Portland stone clothing was jmt on to the re- 
iutorced concrete. I can oiilv sav that the stone would 
verv iiearlv stand bv itsilf. It is not a complete wall, 
becau'-e it had to be tliiimed vitv much w here it camt' 
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against the piers, but as it left the pier.s it clasped them 
round. I was very much jaizzled in tlie matter of the 
strength we ought to have at the corners, and when 
first .suggestions were made as to reinforced concrete, 
and a square column was put at the end, we did not 
like the Portland stone being so thin. 3Ir. Hurst came 
to our as.sistance there, and, instead of having one jiier. 
we had two piers at an angle of bji which gave a very 
strono corner. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN. Hnn. Sfn'ctnnj ; May I say 
one word about the late Mr. Tbickiios.se ' He and I 
Were c'eiy old friends . we Were brought up in the 
same office and worked side by side, and although he 
wa.s not very well known here, he was well known to 
me. He was a man I had tlie sincorest regard and 
affection for : lie wa.s one of the keenest entliu.4a.sts I 
ever knew, and it is a matter of the greatest jio.ssible 
regret to me that he could not come here to receive our 
congratulations on his share in the mO't interesting 
work which l\Ir. AVillink ha- described to us 
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Papers read at the Franco-British Conference of Architects 
held at Paris, 12th-13th November, 1920. 

VI. THE COURSES IN ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. 

By -J. Godefroy, Chef d’Atelier. 

I have been given the honourable task of explaining 
to our Enulish brethren the system of our architectural 
teaching as given at the Ecole des Beaux-Art.s. Our 
eminent brethren tvill tell you in their turn how thev 
imJerstaud this same teaching in England, and after 
hearing them you will be able to judge of the difference 
between the two methods and to form your own con- 
clusions. 

In France there is only one system of teaching archi- 
tecture. that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. This 
is so strictly the case that any provincial schools whicli 
may exist are under the same rules as the Paris school, 
their students take part in the same competitions, the 
subjects of which are set in a single syllabus with one 
sot of judge.s, stationed at Paris. 

The architectural Section of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
is divided into two clas.ses. .Students are admitted into 
the second class after a competitive examination, which 
takes place twice a year, in February or March and in 
June or July. The tests for admission are as follows ; — 

(1) .In architectural design, which has to be executed 
in tweh'e hours by the candidates working in separate 
cubicles. (2) Drawing from a plaster cast or ornament, 
or a head, in eight hours. (3) Modelling ornament in 
low relief, also in eight hours. Passing these three tests 
gives the right of admis.sion to the final examination. 

The number of candidates admissible to the second 
part of the examination must not exceed 134 — one 
hundred French and thirtv-four foreigners. 

The final competition consists of (1) a two hours’ 
written examination in nuitheniatics followed by a viva 
Voce : (2) ajirolilem in descTi])tive geometry, for which 
two hours are allowed, also followed by a viva voce : 
(3) an e.ssay on a historical .subject, with another viva 
Voce. From the result of these examinations the list of 
candidates admitted to the school is drawn up. There 
must be fifty Frenchmen, and not more than seventeen 
foreigners. 

I wish to draw sjiecial attention to the real difficulty 
ot this coun)etitive examinatiou. which the public 
hardly recognises sufficiently. Besides his familiarity 
with architecture, drawing and modelling, the candi- 
date must possess a knowledge of matheniaties greater 
than that required for the baccalaurent, if only in 
descriptive geometry, which he must have studied 
thoroughly. I should add that there i.s not one of the 
great 8tate schools in which the difference between the 
number of candidates offering themselves for admis.sion 
and that of students actually received is so great, since 
out of about 600 candidates entered for eacli examina- 
tion, not more than fifty are ever admitted to the 


school. Those who are admitted are bound in the 
course of their studies to take part in competitive ex- 
aminations of architecture, divided into "analytical 
exerci.se.s,” or studies of compo.siTion on a large scale, 
and designs properlv so called {projets). All these exer- 
cise.s are studied and finished off {rendus) in the different 
studios from a .sketch which has been executed “ en 
loge’’ ill twelve hours. There are in each year six 
finished drawings {reialus) of analysis and six of designs 
{projets). Besides, each month a rough sketch (‘' es- 
qui-sse-csijuis^e") is executed en loge in twelve hours as 
a test of .skill and proficiency. 

For a student to jiass into the first class he must have 
obtained the uecessarv number of mentions (valeiirs) 
in these competitions. He must have got two honour- 
able meutioiis for analysis and four for design, two of 
wliicli at least must have been for finished drawings 
{projets rei(das), not including work on the history of 
architecture, which consists in the study of examples 
of different periods, under the direction of the professor 
of the general history of architecture. To that must be 
added te.sts on the scientific teaching, which comprises; 
(1) The statics and resistance of materials, with a vtcd 
voce examination on the subject of the lectures ; (2) 
descriptive geometry, including a number of problems 
to be worked out on 2 )a).ier, one at least ec loge. followed 
by an examination on the lectures ; (3) stereoTomy, 
and surveying and plotting — worked out drauiiigs 
have TO be sent in during the lectures, a final one has to 
ho made cr, loge. in eight hours, and there is a viva voce 
examination ; (4) perspective, which includes a certain 
number of sketches from nature and perspective draw - 
ings from a given syllabus, and a viva voce examinatiou 
on the cour.se of lectures : (5) construction, which re- 
quires two jirojets to bo done in the studio uithm a 
month, a written and an oral examination; la.stly, a 
large projet of general construction drawn out in three 
months from a sketch done ea loge. 

Lastly, students have to pass examinations in draw- 
ing of and modelling ornament and of the figure. It is 
only when he has successfully jiassed these different 
tests that a student is admitted to the first class. 

The First Class. 

The com^ietitive examinations open to students of 
the first class are the following ; — 

(1) Architectural exammations, rough sketches 
{esquisscs-esquisses) en loge to he worked out {rendus) 
in two mouths. 

(2) Examinations in ornament and its aji^'ropriate 
application, 

(3) Examinations on the course of lectures on the 
general history of architecture. 

The students of this class have also to join in the 
classes for drawing and modelling from nature or from 
the plaster cast. 

Be.sides this there are also every year oral examina- 
tions in building legislation, physics and chemistry. 

The students must have obtained at least ten men- 
tions in the architectural examinations and one in each 
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of the otlier subjects mentioned above in order to be 
admitted to take part in the examination tor the 
diploma. 

The Diflom.i. 

Since the diploma is a sort of consecration of the 
work done at the .school, it can be obtained even after 
the age limit, which is fixed at 30. but only on condi- 
tion that the candidate has obtained the iitimber of 
mentions iiecessarv, before that age. 

The tests are made up of three portions, written, 
drawn and oral. The written test consists in working 
out a question relating to the practical carrying out of 
works. The portion drawn consists in a design con- 
ceived and fully worked out as if for execution, that is 
to say with figured plans, sections, and elevations com- 
pleted by details and a written description, with speci- 
fication and estimate of some one part of it. 

Lastly, the oral test consi.sts in the discussion of the 
de.sign by the candidate before a special jury as if he 
were arguing the thesis for a degree before the doctors 
in that faculty. 

I shall pass rapidly over the numerou.s special ex- 
aminations instituted as the result of legacies or of 
testamentary dispo.sitions. These examinations are a 
valuable stimulant as well as an encouragement. They 
decide the awards of the following prizes • — 

For the second class ; — The Midler Tochnee iirize. 
given to the student who has obtained the greatest 
number of mentions in the examinations of the year. 
The Jean Leclerc prize, awarded to the student who has 
passed first out of the second class into the first. The 
Jail prize, for the .student who was first in the examina- 
tion in construction. 

For the first class The Rougevin prize, given after 
an examination in the principles of ornament and its 
ajipropriate application, an e.ssentially artistic exami- 
nation. The Godbotuf jirize. who.se claims to intere.^t 
and importance come t'ery near those of the la.'-t The 
American recognition prize, given after a competition 
in compo.sition. at full .speed. The Giiadet prize, which 
is assigned to the holder of the be.st dijiloma and wliich 
indicates on his part the highest qualitie.s of design and 
construction united. I pass over several, but the one 
which I must not neglect to mention is the Grand Pri.x 
de Rome, whose importance and fame arc known 
throughout the world. It includes .successive elimina- 
tions after sketches in difficult design done en lo<ir in 
12 hours. 24 hours and 4 davs. which end bv marking 
out ten students clearly gifted who are admitted to the 
final test enloqe. That it is which eaiise.sthiscorapetition 
to touch the highe.st point of thegreat art of architecture. 
It forms the dream of the be.st students, indeed of all 
the students, because besides the rewards which tlie 
prize-winner gains, it is the crown of a, whole .svsteiii of 
teaching — of the very highest teaching. One may even 
sav that those who have no sliare in it benefit by it. 
The Pnx di- Romi' is the .star which liglits our road. 

Such gentlemen, is the teaching of architecture in 
our great and beautiful School of Fine Arts. 

Now. is this teaching cajiable of improvement ? Xo 


doubt it is. for perfeenou does not exist. But one must 
beware of lalug too .sevei'i* on this teaching, for it is 
ingrained in the nature of the French people to be al- 
wa vs dissatisfied, alwav.s criticising them.selves. I know 
that moditicalions uf our svsrcm are undiT considera- 
tion, in order to bring it, perhaps, into closer relation 
with the progress of the times : I know that the tendency 
iiowadavs is not to fiattiT oneself with illusions, but to 
become, so thev sav. moic prai-fical ; but ought .\rr. 
true Art. to suffer from tliat ( )tht‘rs, however, than 
I uill bring these new ideas b<-fore vou. 

However that mav be. our School of Fine Arts hold.s 
none the less a loftv ])o.sition towards which are turned 
the eyes ot all the civilised world. Its artistic and 
scientific teaching is based on veneration for a long 
tradition of emulation which springs from the close 
comradeship which exists between pupils of the same 
studio and which enables the vounger members to 
benefit by the help of their seniors. In return for this 
help the former give their services as ” niggers." as 
they are called, that is m helping the seniors in finishing 
their pnjet.i. by which they themselves learn. In a 
word, from this mutual helj). from this close collabora- 
tion. springs a sort of buoyancy, to which our kindly 
French gaiety gives a still brighter sparkle, so that one 
sees Weak characters grow strong, more decided ones 
reach their full .strength and development. 

And now our English colleagues must allow me to 
s,iy briefly to my French comrades in what respects it 
.seems to me that our two systems of teaching differ. 
It can. of course, be nothing hut my own personal 
oiiinion. and I am .sure, therefore that I may ask for 
your kind indiilgenci> if it is not entirely correct. 

In France the tradition is that, from the very be- 
ginning. a student should learn comjiosition without 
knowing exactly what are the modern requirements 
which the building he is designing must .satisfy, even 
without having, more often than not. the least idea of 
the nature of the materials to be employed. 

We consider in France that he who knows how to 
compo.se will alwavs get the best results from all thi' 
|irohlems put to him. .\iid it is that which is the cause 
that ill our school jirojccts of composition take the 
first place whilst those which concern eonstruetion pro- 
perly .so-called, the " technique " of the jirofes.sioii 
of architecture, are. ]ierhaps a little too much, jmshed 
into the background. In England, on tlic coiitrarv. the 
student IS initiated first of all into the knowledge of 
materials and of the sciences which concern their use ; 
it is only later that he begins to stiidv composition. 

.Most of our English brethren think that composition 
as a whole must flow out of a jjerfect knowledge of the 
iit'ed.s which the builfling is to siipplv : and that on the 
other hand the study of construction iiui.st go hand in 
hand with that of composition. For that reason in 
Etiglaml almost as much time is given to th(> stiidv of 
construction as to that of composition, and in English 
jirojects the details of the construction are invariably 
shown. 

I must add that in the English schools considerable 
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importance is attached to ^ketcliiiie from nature, to 
measured drawinjis of luuldines. and lastly to repre- 
sentiiif; proji'Cts in persj)e( tive i the huildinu is taken 
from the point of view from wliicli it will he eenerallv 
.seen in reality. That is why the projects of Enolisli 
arcliitects always have the ajipearance of a thine al- 
readv executed, or at least perfectly I'xecutahle 

Lastlv. more than we do. perhaps. English professors 
require from vouna people wlio are inti-ndii.i; to be- 
come architects thorough General education. Thev 
think, indeed, not without reason, that the architect, 
master of the work, ouirht by his intclliin-nce. his know- 
ledee. and his tahmt. to po.ssess a complete moral 
ascendency over those who will be called ujjon to 
realise his ideas, to such an extent that he mav lie able 
to direct them in the best wav ]iossibli‘. 

Nevertheless. I shall not venture to iironounce an 
opinion on the comparative value of these two svstems 
so far as to draw a moral from them. But what f can 
say is that the English system is the more practical. 
re.sts on a more substantial foundation. 

Whilst ours is sinule. resting entirely on that of our 
School of Fine Arts, that of the English .schools, in sjiite 
of a certain common tendency, allow' of considerable 
variety of method. I.s tliat a good thing, or a bad one ? 
Are we or our English friends in the right ? Un- 
doubtedly from our teaching there may result a certain 
lack of variety in our art. If our laud of France is one. 
in mind as well as in heart, it i.s none the le.s.s varied 
beneath its unbreakable unity. If the same French 
heart is to be found in a Basque as in a Breton, the 
manners and customs of the two are none the less dif- 
ferent. just as the needs are different of men who dwell 
in lands who.se soil is not the same, and who are not 
subject to exactly the same climate 

Is it. therefore, quite logical that an architectural 
student from the Basque provinces should recei\e 
exactly the same teaching as an architectural student 
from Brittany ? I will not dwell on the ])oint. But. 
gentlemen, is not our school a nursery of students from 
all nations, who will afterwards carrv French taste to 
1 ‘very latitude. > 

I have just used the words French taste. Our school 
is indeed above all the school of French ta.ste. And 
it i.s that which it must remain. It is for the architect a 
school of general French culture. And it is that which 
it must continue to be. 

If we take from our Ea,glish friends a little of their 
jiractical sense, it must not be to the detriment of our 
own art. Let us rather make that art serve those 
realistic aims which we mav be called upon to carry out. 
That is the direction in which our art and English aims 
can work together. The lofty teaching of our School of 
Fine Arts should, for examjile, inspire our provincial 
schools, but it must be in order to teach their students 
that if architectural works must have a utilitarian 
objective, a French artist ought to know how to bring 
beauty out from that utilitarian objective. There is 
even a beauty e.ssentially French which can only arise 
from bringing this vmv utilitv to the front. It is that 


which willcau.se the Basqueliouse andtho Breton house 
of the twentieth centurv. however difiereiit thev mav 
ajipear at fir.st sight, to have a certain air of relation- 
shi]) in beauty, the reflection of the same French spirit 
which will have known how to adapt to different re- 
(|uireinents and with different materials the same ideal, 
the same intelligence, the same methods. 

.\llow me, gentlemen, to tell you how proud I am 
to share with niv old friend Lieut. -(’olonel Cart de 
Lafontaine, the honour of being one of the links in the 
luitson between our two great meetings. Need I remind 
vou that the good understanding between our two 
associations began to show itself in 1913. It became 
closer in 1914 after our exhibition in the Tennis Court. 
1 ended my report on that exhibition by expressing the 
hope that this manifestation, which had arisen from 
an entente cordiale, would not be the last. How much 
has happened since then which has brought about more 
than an entente cordiale — which has seen the de.stimes 
of our two countries united during four years of most 
terrible war. and their blood mingled in the struggle 
against the common enemy. 

To-day it is for the works of Peace that so close a 
union will be needed. The union of the minds of our 
two nations must be maintained by frequent relations 
between intellectual groups like ours. The union which 
was indispensable to obtain the common victory will 
remain as invaluable as ever for establishing happiness 
in peace time and for the peace of the world, which 
depend.s on the close alliance between our two great 
countries. Let us remain, therefore, gentlemen, in the 
contests of peace, allies as closely united as when in 
war we triumphed together. And for that which be- 
longs to us who are the constructors and builders of 
hou.ses for mankind, let us first set the examjile of 
walking hand in hand, for the sake of art, of science, 
of our native land. 
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CORRESPONDEXCE. 

Fixed Tenders for Building Work. 

ll-l, Gower Street, li'.C.l. : 1 Feb 1921. 

Til the Secretary — 

SiE, — With reference to the recommendation of the 
Council stated in the current issue of the .Jorp.x.iL, to 
the effect that the pre-war practice of obtaining fixed 
tenders for building work should again be reverted to. 

I think that it would be sreatly to the interests of the 
profession generally if the Practice Committee would 
state in detail the reasons that led them to form this 
conclusion. 

Considerable exjjerience has taught me that a con- 
tract based on nett cost jihis a fixed percentage profit 
had many advantages over the old system. The 
danger of “ scamped " work is almost entirely elimi- 
nated, as the contractor has no iucentive to attempt 
to deviate from the specification. Further, the archi- 
tect has much greater control over all matters a])per' 
taining to the work ; and if he is a busim-ss man as 
well as an architect — a combination one must admit 
not usually found — he can generally effect very con- 
siderable savings as the work proceeds. 

A properly drawn contract should, by limiting the 
contractor’s profit, provide against the danger of his 
purchasing expensive articles where cheaper ones will 
serve. Experience lias also taught me that contracts, 
not onlyon the basis of payment on nett cost plus a p^er- 
centage profit but also on an imprest account whereby 
the contractor is piaid in advance on monthly esti- 
mates, are ju’eferable to the pre-var fixed jirice system ; 
profits are considerably reduced and the clients reapt 
full benefits throughout. Further, more real compe- 
tition is introduced into this form of building than any 
other, as tenders are obtained by the contractor and 
submitted to the architect for every particle of 
material purchased when it is actually required, and 
not weeks or perhaps months beforehand. Again, 
the danger of a ” ring ” being formed by builders or 
merchants when tendering is greatly minimised. 

Xow that prices show a downward tendenev surely 
it is the very time to keepi to the system I advocate, as 
clients, having been forced in the pia.st to piav increases 
as prices advanced, can now insist on reapfing the bene- 
fit a.s pirices decrease, an impossibility under a fixed 
sum contract. 

Personally, I hope the ]jrofe.s.sion will never revert 
to the iniepuitous and at time.s grossly unfair system 
of competitive tendering, and I for one shall build on 
the cost puice basis wherever possible, as e.xperience 
has convinced me that the advantages considerably 
outweigh any disadvantages the system may have. 
But then, no system yet devised is pjerfect. 

Gr. Scott Cockrill [ A .]. 

Mr. Horace Cubitt [A.], Hon. fiecretary of the 
Practice Standing Committee, to whom the foregoing 
letter was submitted, replies as follows : — 

Without going so far as to detail, in the manner sug- 


gested bv Mr. C. Seott Cockrill. all the t-on.siderations 
which have led the Practice ( 'ommittee to recommend 
an earlv return to the cu-'tom of fixed tenders, one 
reason mav be given which seem> to me p)ersoually to 
be in itselt sufficient. It is that, with a fixed tender, 
the client, before authoiismg the i-ommeiicement of a 
building, has definite information a-, to what it is going 
to cost. From the ^tan(lp)olnt of a bu'-imcN.-- man, a 
contract on tlie ba^is of a fixed tender is therefore 
greatlv pireferable to one on the less definite cost-pilus- 
profit basis, and after all. it is the duty of an architect 
— whatevt-r his picrsnnal piredilections- to adopit the 
method which be.st serves the intere.-ts of his client. 

HeiRAi E Cubitt. 

Hor. Stcrctar;/, Practice Cvyinnttec. 


Architectural Students’ Competitions. 

Architectural A^Svci'ttion . Sth Fthruary, 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A.,- — 

Sir, — The pireseiit methods for the adjudication of 
students’ competitions leaves very much to he de.sired. 
The students’ duty, apiparently. ends when their draw- 
ings ha\'e been submitted. How, by whom, and when 
they are judged they must not enquire. 

Xo piractising architect would submit a design in 
compietition where the names of the as.se'Sors were 
unknown, or wliere the names of the as.sessors appoin- 
ted did not in.spire confidence in their ability to make a 
ptroper selection. The architect in such case can always 
do the obvious thing and not complete, buit the student 
i.s not in the same piosition. He nuiet eon’uOi — how 
otherwise will his abilities receive recognition; — yet he 
must do 'O under conditions which are, to say the least, 
arbitrary and slipishod. 

Take for in-taiice the Home Comiietitioii, the "Blue 
Riband,” so fur as value goes, of architectural students’ 
competitions. The names of the jury are utterly un- 
known to the student ; oven tho.se few peopJe in the 
know only hear names casually, the full list is never 
[lublishcd. The namo.s, when one does hear them, are 
those of eminent architects whose student days were 
over Jialf a century ago. 

The jurv pirobably includes the names of one or 
two middle-aged men, but too small a jiropiortioii to 
ensure a thorough ajipreciation and understanding of 
the (ireseiit-dav student. 

Present-dav methods of training and fa.shions in 
architecture arc somewhat different from those of the 
mid- Victorian regime, ami as a consequence too often 
the mediocre design is selected in place of tho.se designs 
■showing evolutionarv tendencies which one would 
imagine the jirizes were intended to foster. 

,Slacknes.s in writing pirograinmes and in assessing 
compietitions is not confined to any piarticular body. 
I was myself on the jury of an impiortaiit Institute 
pirize recently, and was entirely ignorant, until the 
Committee met, as to who the members were. I did 
not receive a list of thenieinber.s,nor has a li.st beenpmb- 
lished. Some members of that Committee were proba- 
bly unable to attend, but if so I was unaware of it, and 
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one can easily imagine a case whore the absence of a 
particular member would have necessitated an ad- 
journment so that his advice might be obtained. 

It has been inv experience many times that the 
best students have failed to win the recognition to 
which their genius entitled them solely through the poor 
selective abilitv of the assessors or examiners to whom 
they submitted their work. 

Students' competitions are not on a par with com- 
petitions for practising architects, and should be as- 
sessed differently. They (the students) should have the 
opportunitv of expressing their aims and ideals to the 
jury ; and as none better than the students themselves 
know where the shoe pinches, so all juries of students’ 
competitions should have 50 per cent, of their members 
as little removed from the student as circumstances 
permit, not only in justice to the student, but also to 
ensure that tricks, cribs, and dodges are exposed. 

I would persouallv not advise any student to com- 
pete except under the following conditions ; — 

(1) The names of the jury or assessors should be 
published with the conditions of the competition. 

(2) All competing students should be entitled to sub- 
mit one name for election to the jury — all such names 
receiving nomination equal to 25 per cent, of the total 
number of competitors to be enrolled on the jury. 

(3) A written precis of the award to be published (or 
delivered by a member of the jury.) 

Robert Atkixsox [F.]. 

Director of Education. 

5Ir. Arthur Keen, Huh. Secrdanj, has sent the fol- 
lowing reply to the above letter : — 

I will not enter into controversy with ilr. Atkinson 
on the points that lie raises : he may be right or wrong 
in his views, and few thinas are too perfect for amend- 
ment ; but I suggest to him seriously that hi.s right 
course is not to juiblish bis criticisms in the Press when 
be has in his own hand the means for .securing all that 
he wishes. 

The Institute prizes are awarded, not by any jury of 
assessors, but bv the Poiiiicil of the Institute, which is 
a bodv elected bv all the meiuber.s. The Board of 
Areliitectural Education advises tlie t’ouncil on mat- 
ters relating to the prizes, and if 5fr. .Vtkinson had cri- 
ticisms or suggestions to olTer his obvious course was to 
bring them before the Board of which he is a member, 
knowing (juite well that full weigiit would be given to 
auv proposals made bv him. If he failed to convince 
the Board he could deal with the matter in the { 'ouncil, 
of which also he is a member. lie has ('very oppor- 
tunitv of knowing the names of tho.se apjioiiited to 
studv tht' work sent in for the jirizes. of revising the 
conditions that he describes as arbitrary and slipshod, 
of amending the j)rot;ramuK's that he objects to, of se- 
curing the publication of lists of uamos, and of exclud- 
ino assessors whose selective ability does not seem to 
liini to be up to tlu' standard that be desires. 

He advises students not to compete e.xcept under 
conditions which he outlines, but he has not brought 


these conditions before the notice either of the Board 
or the Council. 

As regards his claim for students’ work to be dealt 
with by young men who have sympathy with the atti- 
tude of the student, may I remind him that, in the 
very Committee that he particularly refers to, out of 
a total of eight members there was only one who could 
not be described as a young man, and he is at the head 
of one of the architectural schools. As a matter of fact 
he was not present. All the others were men who 
are well known for their active interest in schools and 
students. 

The Press should be used for the discussion of broad 
matters of principle : questions of administration are 
better dealt with in the bodies that are concerned with 
them. _ _ j 

j y Arthur Keen, Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A. 


Common Sense in Building Construction. 

\(>th February 1921. 

To the Editor. Jourx.ul R.I.B.A..^ — 

Sir, — Mr. AValdram's article is a plea to free our- 
selves from the “ tyranny of the text book " and to 
give ■■ common sense full play,’’ Lest an application 
of " common sense " to the article should only induce 
the architect to take refuge in the text book, will 
TIr. Waldram please explain the following : — 

(«) In Fig. 2 we have a beam formed with two 
T-incli by 2i-incb wood joists doing the work of six 
8-inch by 2-inch joists in Fig. 1, yet the floors are said 
to be designed to the same degree of stifiuess."’ 

(6) The beam in Fig. 2 has an efiective span of 
11 feet 3 inches (9-inch bearings) and carries a floor 
width of T feet 91 inches. "With the Bye-law super- 
load of TO lb. and dead weight of 10 lb. per square foot 
a simple calculation shews a fibre stress of 2.900 lb. 
per square inch — a factor of safety of 1 J on the 5.500 
lb. ultimate stress. Recognised jiractice allows a factor 
of safety of 5 to 7 for timber — on data taken, of 
course, from good specimens — and the usual working 
fibre stress taken i.s 9 cwt., or about l.(Xit) lb. 

Practically every dwelling-house floor has. sooner 
or later, a tremendous load to carry — crowded to the 
verv utmost with human beings — for example, at an 
auction sale ; and an architect striving to reduce the 
cost of bis building shouhl not commenci' by reducing 
the beams to less than half the stn'iigtli required by 
recounised practice. — Yours, etc., 

D. W ebstrr Robertsox [ Liceiitiatc ']. 

Mr. Wai-DR-IM sends the following reply : 

Thanks are due to 5Ir. Robertson for calling atten- 
tion to an interesting point which, in a paper already, 
I fear, unduly long, was loft to a iiu're note on the 
detail drawing, and to the very striking results of 
the test loading. This not(', which gives the loading 
on the main beams as half that on individual joists, 
has doubtless escajied attention. Single joi.sts are sub- 
j(»ct to concentrated loads, shocks, etc., and no reason- 
able objection can be taken to the somewhat liberal 
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loajinu on them implied by the i\lini<trv of Health 
^ehediile, which i^. 1 think. eoii-;i=.tent with a total 
loadiiis; of .jd lb. per .‘iqiiare foot, not SO lb., as uiveii by 
Hr. Koberrsun, and quoted apparently from the 
L.U.C. Regulations. 

But if individual joi.sts are to be siitfieieiit for loads 
which art' more than double the average over the 
whole floor a rea.sonable value for mam bi-ams would 
appear to be half that on single joist'. 

The question arises as to what is the criterion of 
stiffnes.'. Beyond the theoretical limit of a deflection 
not exceeding span e- .300. which is considered to in- 
volve danger of crackinu jilaster ceilings, is there anv- 
thincr more exact than the test of jumping, or of letting 
one s weight down heavilv on the heels i 

As regards strength, if the actual te.sts. which were 
on verv bad timber, had been less obviouslv convinc- 
ing, possibly 9-inch or 11-inch timbers ntight have 
been used to give greater strength and stiffness with 
still less wood. A 2-1 by 11-ineh .section, for instance, 
would have been about 2.5 per cent, stronger, nearly 
twice as stiff, with about 20 per cent, less cube. 

But with such an obvious reserve ot strength and 
adequate stiffness, con.sideration was given to ajipear- 
ance and headroom, both economically important. 

It must be confessed that the remote contingency 
of a erow'ded auction sale in a small first-floor cottage 
bedroom was not con.sidered. The more rea.sonable 
po.ssibility of .sacks of potatoes or stacks of books, 
neither of which are usually stored except agaiu.st the 
wall, was considered to bo within the category of un- 
reasonable misu.se which it is the jieculi.ir province of 
the factor of safety to meet. 

It may not be without interest to mention that the 
question of reasonable scantlings for ij.iiiuie floor- was 
suggested by the discovery in a remote village that 
the traditional scantlings for tir.st-floor fir joi-ts carry- 
ing heavy old furniture was (\ inches by 2 inches over 
1 2 feet span and 2 feet centre to centre. 

Without suggesting anything so revohitionan' as 
this, it is. I think, obvious that the' matter is oil" of 
those everyday points wdiich has hitherto e.scape 1 the 
consideration which it demands to-da\ , 

It is .somewhat unfortunate that the .Ministry of 
Health specification permits alternative sections, but 
of equal a reft ; not of equal strength or equal stiffness. 

PeI'J V W.tLDIl.i.M. 


REVIEWS. 

OLD CAMBERWELL. 

Old Camberwell : Its History and Antiquities. By Philip 
Mainwarinq .Johnston, F..S.A.. F.li.I.B.A. Bond., 

1919. [•/. R. Wiqzell, 12, Coldhurbour Lane, Camberwell. 

-Vntiquariaiis and arclnoologists will find in this 
small volume much of interest not to be discovered in 
previous records of ( 'amberwell. It traces the historv 
of >St, Giles' Church from the Xoriuan period down to 
its final destruction by tire in i.^41 : ilescribing its 


gradual transformation from the twelfth-centurv small 
structure consisting of nave and chancel, which was 
given by the Earl of Glouce-ster to the Briorv of Ber- 
mondsey. to the ultimate ehureh with chapels to Our 
Lady and .'st, Nicholas and with north and south 
aisles. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the ehureh. 
because it is the onlv arcliitectural relic, is the two 
■Stalled sedilia and jnscina cif late fuurteenth-eenturv 
work which Mr. .luhnston ha- n-eentlv re-erected in 
the modern church. He gives drawings and a jilioto- 
graphof this with valuable technical descriptions, par- 
ticularh’ noting the curious window opening in the 
back of the western stall. His catalogue of brasses and 
historical notices of ( 'amberwell families, including the 
X'orman Muschampes, the Skinners, the Scott- (John 
•Scott was a Baron of the Exchequer iti 152S), the De 
Orespigiivs. the Bow vers (Sir Edmund was one of 
Edward .\lleyn's witnesse- to the Foundation deed of 
Dulwich College and a siie.-t at the College banquet 
in 1619), the Gardiners and others, are very complete. 

Of topographical interest are the descriptions of 
Roman causeways, and of architectural interest the 
reviews of many .stately homes formerly existing in 
the parish, including Great Denmark Hall, a stately 
seventeenth-century house with a fine oak staircase 
.ind jminted hall 

Eiiwix T. H.\ll [E.]. 


THE ],I1!R.\I!Y. 

The Ricker Library, University of Illinois. 

The Ilepurtiiieut ot .\rcliitectiire of Ilhnoi- I’liiver- 
sity has forwarded a copy of the rniversiry Bulletin 
(vol. xvii. No. 29) which is devoted to a de.-CTiptiuii of 
the Ricker I.iiiraiy of .Vrclutecture (which forms jiarr 
of till.- L’niver-ityj by .Mr X. C. Curtis. The Ricker 
Jabrary. which contain- about S.(KMi volumes, is one 
of the great architeetur.il librarii-,- of .\mcrica. beiim 
only second to the famous Avery Librarv of Columbia 
Eiiiver-ity Mr. Curti'. indeed, doubts whether even 
the .Vvery Librarv is .-uperior ” for serving the prime 
function of a school collei tion, the furnishing of jire- 
cedent and in.spiration fur de-ign. ' 

-Mr. Curtis, in ” a familiar talk to students of the 
( niversity, " addresses them as follows ■ " Is it not a 
tact, he a.-ks. " that at tlw end of voiir four veai's' 
course of .study you <lo not know as much about the 
great volume.s rmitaiiied in tins librar\' as vou ought 
to know : that you have not made the best use ot vmir 
privileges and opportunities i " .Mr. Curtis follows the 
development of arehitertiiral literature and refers to 
the mo.st important books. .Vt the end of his Paper lie 
gives a list of " old and rare books contained in the 
Ricker Library, of which the mo.st imjiortant are the 
Cae.sariano Piyrnr/n.'; (1521) and Jacques-Fran^oi.s 
Blondel's L' Arch hectare Freingihsc (1752-36). 

R. 1). 
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CHRONICLE. 

Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 

'Mst Jnmittrtf. I'OI 

The Ministry of HerOth ttinl the Stole if iVes- fi,r 
Honsinq. — The Meiabers of the R T B .1. neputaTioi) 
to the iliiiistrv of Health reported tliat a satisfactory 
aureeineut had been arrived at with the iliiiistrt on 
various points connected with the fees for Housine 
work. The terms will tie published as soon as possibh' 

Aninial Conferri'Cei f'e lie Prorlmes.- ■ \ ('oinmittee 
was appointed to arranoe fur the holdinu of Annual 
R.[.B..\. Conferences in important [irovmcial centres. 

Control of Co/iipetitions —-X prtpiO'al bv the Com- 
petitions (.'oinmittee fur brinpim; the .Vllied Societie' 
into closer touch uith the R I.B.A. in the control of 
competitions wa.s accepted by the Council. 

Pull ic Lectures on Arch Iter to re — ThcC<nmcllHdo]ited 
ajirogranime [ircpared Ity the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee for a series of luiblic lectures on .Vrcliitectitre 
by dlstiiigiii.shed authorities 

The Royal <T->hl Meilal. Uc21.- -The ( oiincil unani- 
mously adopted the recommendation of the Royal (.lold 
IMedal (.'oinmittee in favour of the nomination of Sir 
E. L. Lutyens. R..V. [E.]. as Royal Gold IMedallist for 
the year 1921 . 

The (rorern incnt of Jrelanil Act. — .C letter was re- 
eeivecl from the Chief Secretarv for Ireland indicatine 
the possibility of sympathetic consideration of the pro- 
jiosals put forward by the R. I.B.A. on hehalf of the 
professional and technical division of tin- Irish Civil 
Service. 

^Irchitetls' and Snrreyors' Assistants ]\ idjiire Cotn- 
miltee . — The (.'oiiiicil requested the I’ractice ( 'omiuittee 
to confer with the re|iresentatives of the Survcvors' 
Institution on the propo.sals siihmittecl bv the Asst.s- 
taiits' Welfare Committee. 

The British School at Athens, The Literature Com- 
mittee was asked to consider the advi.sability of giving 
further financial assistance to the Biitish School at 
.Vthens. 

Reinstatement -Three memhers were reiii.statecl. 

lith Ffbruitnj. 1921 . 

H.R.H. The Prince if Wales. The Prince of Wales 
has foii.sented to accept the Hon. E’cllowship of the 


Royal Institute, and the uoininatioii will be submitted 
to the General Body in due course. 

The R.I.B.A. Library . — The Council are considering 
an interesting scheme prepared by the Literature 
Standing Committee for impiroving the accommoda- 
tion of the Royal Institute Library. 

The ('onflitiojis rf Contract. — The Council have 
appointed a committee for the purpose of meeting 
repiresentatives of the Institute of Builders and the 
Xatioiial Federation of Building Trades' Employers 
and discussing the position with regard to Conditions 
of Contract. 

Housinq in Rural Hisfrirfs.— -Arrangements have 
been made for the appointinent of a member, with 
special experience in rural housing schemes, to assist 
the representatives of the R.I.B.A. in negotiations 
with the Mini.stry of Health. 

R.l .B.A. Garden Party. — A Garden Party will take 
jilace on Peace Day. 1921. on the same hues as the 
succe.ssfiil function of last year. 

The Godwin Barsarij. 1921. — The pirogramme of the 
tour of Mr. C. B. Pearson [E.]as Godwin Bursar 1921 
has been app>roved. Mr. Pearson will travel in the 
I'mted State.s to study the planning and construction 
<if Hotels 

Reinshttements . — Three members were reinstated. 

Royal Engineers’ Tribute to the Professions which aided 
them in the late War. 

.\t the .\nnual General Meeting of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers held in June last year it was decided 
to invite to dinner at the Headquarters IMess. Chat- 
ham. the President and one other member of the 
Council of each of the principal Engineering Institu- 
tions. The idea underlying the proposal was to show 
their admiration of the part pdayed by those institu- 
tions ill tlie late war. and in piartictilar to exjuess their 
sen.st of the debt owed by tile Corps of Royal Eii- 
iiineers to the members of those institutions who 
served ill. or in connection with, the Royal Phigineers ; 
also to as.sist in keeping the civil and military jiro- 
fcs.sions of engineering in touch with each other. The 
dinner has been fi.xed to take place on the 17th March, 
and invitations to attend as repiresentatives of the 
R.I.B .V. Iiave been accepited by i\Ir. John M’. Bimpison, 
President, and Mr. IMaiiriee Webb. D.S.O.. M.C., Mem- 
ber of Council. Tho.se attending will be aceomiuodated 
for the iiiaht in the vieiiiilv of the R.E. Headquarters 
Mes.s as the guests of the officers of the corps. Dn the 
following morning the guests will be shown round the 
School of Military Engineering and given some insight 
into the general scope and methods of training there. 

Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Further Evidence for Dynamic 
Symmetry in Ancient Greek Architecture. 

.Vs already aimounced, a Joint Meeting of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society for the Promotion of Hel- 
lenic Studies has been arranged to take place at the 
Institute on Tuesday, 1st March, at S p.m.. when Mr. 
Jav Hamhidge will read a Papier entitled ” Further 
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Evidence for Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Greek 
Architecture.” Mr. Hambidge, writing from Athens on 
the 2nd February, says : ■ Recently I spent some 

time at Bassae, in Phigaleia, obtaining new measure- 
ments of the Ictinos Temple there. M’e now have the 
data for two first-class Greek buildings by the same 
architect — the Parthenon, filled with subtle curva- 
tures, and the Bassae building, a .straight line struc- 
ture. Of all the examples of Greek svmmetrv which 
I have examined, the Bassae structure is the simplest.'' 

R.I.B.A. Visit to Westminster Hall. 

The Art Standing Committee are organising a series 
of visits by Members and Licentiates to buildings of 
interest in London and the neighbourhood. The first 
will take place on Saturday, .5th March, at 2. .30 p.m.. 
to Westminster Hall, to inspect the work of repair to 
the roof which is being carried out bv H.M. Office of 
Works under the direction of Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E. 
M.\ .0. As the work is now nearing completion, so 
favourable an opportunity to examine the old roof at 
close quarters and see what is being done to repair, 
strengthen and maintain it, is not likely to occur acrain 
for the present generation of architects. The number 


On the other hand, consider Bloomsbuyv, central un- 
questionably, but hemmed in between the three "reat 
northern railway termini, the croiided shopping disfriets 
of luttenhain Court Road, Oxford Street, and Holburn 
and the ever-eiieroaching City. A hundred and fifty years’ 
ago It was beautifully laid out as a residential qiiartei'. but 
It IS now in process of being exploited for offices and hotels. 

in these days, when ton n-planning is our latest science 
who can hesitate between the two ? ^ 

Can. then, the matter be reopened, or is it too late ’ 
lor votes have been given and decisions arrived at. 

The Liiiversity Senate, by a large majority, are tied to 
Lniversity College. The Government, who are responsible 
tor housing the University, are, we are told, pledged to’buv 
this property— for some purpose or other— from the Bed'- 
tord estate. 


n-s 1. if . oouimiiieu. Having, last 

Uctober, after heart-searehings prolonged over seven vears 
agreed by a very small majority to support the Bloom'sburv 
site ; but, apart from its duties to the Universitv the 
Council represents every Londoner, and London cannot 
fail to be interested in the disposal of the last large unbuilt- 
on spac6 ivdilcibli? for hor service. 

There remain the taxpayers and the ratepavers, who 
have to collect the money. It is for them to see that thev 
get the best value. Let them be " canny,” and remember 
that their Lniversity must be made a pleasant place, so as 
to tempt not only the student but the architect, and his 
patron, the generous benefactor. 


of visitors is strictly limited, and as their names mu.st 
be made known to the authorities. Members and 
Licentiates wishing to join the party should notify the 
Secretary R.I.B.A, not later than Tuesday, 1st March. 

London University Site : Holland Park or Bloomsbury. 

Discussing in The Timef. of the Sth iust. a po.ssible 
Holland Park site for London Lniversity, consisting 
of an unbuilt-on area at least four times the size of tlie 
Bloomsbury site, which is available for immediate 
use at a price infinitely more favourable than the 
Bloomsbury site, Captain (feorge ,S. C. .^winton savs : 

Here. then, are some points for the con^ideiatioii of'the 
public. London Univeisity .should be set down to-dav 
where Loiulon will u.int it heicaftcr. If it i- to be- healtliv 
u must always grow, and it ^lioiild ]a-,t .as li)rig a.s London 
last'. To every individual professor or student there Mill 
Come a time of arrested development, and then deith ; but 
the University Mill live on. and together Mith it, tcacdiing 
and Its traditions should groM its buildings, it, school' 
Msirkshops. and laboratorie,. not as an un]>l.inne<l mass, 
but spacc-fl so that all m iv -,l•veI■al!y cxpaml. Tins ncuessii 
tates a wide site Muth ground if served all over it The 
curse of everv centre of jiopulation is that in flay, e,,nc bv 
men did not look far enough alie.ail or think big't iioiigli. 

Let the public, then, compare the tMo prfipositions, 
Holland Park and Bloomsbury, one a simjile toM’n-plan- 
ning scheme on np'-n grounil. the other an nnnece.ssarv 
destruction and co.stlv n, onstuicti.m of many unoffendinb 
biiiidings and streets. ” 

.Mr. Fisher has s.inl that he de,irea to create a iiniver.sitv 
quarter. For this the first. Muth its trees, its laMn.s. it's 
f.r ilitiPS for recreation, its great histfiric house steeped in 
literary traditions, is ideal ; Mdiile it is .surrounded ba a 
residential neigh hour hnotl .sparsely covered by other house, 
big and little, and so .suitable fo all piirsc.s, ensuiing ,a 
■' quarter” capable of inilehnite expansion. At present it 
canufit be claimed as ceiitial, but the centres of London 
change M'lth eveiy generation, and it i.s, at anv rate, easilv 
acce-,ible by every form of iip-to-ilate locomotion, and 
close to the numerou.s educational activities located in 
South Kensington. 


Since the above was MTitten it has been announced that 
negotiatioiLs wliieh have been proceedinc bettveen the 
Duke of Bedford and the Government for tlie sale to the 
latter of the freehold site of lU acres at the back of the 
Bntish Museum. forthepurposeof theUniversitvof London, 
have noM- been completed, and the contracts have been 
signed and exchanged. Taken in conjimttion Mith the reso- 
imion of the Senate of the University of London in favour 
of acquiring the Bloomsbury site, this announcement ap- 
parontly jitark-j a con^klerable tow<ircU a s-olution of 
the- problem of liomsing the University. It has. hoMVVer, to 
bo borne m mind tleit. whetlier the Univer.sity had adopted 
the Government s offer or had rejected it. the Government 
would Inu-e acquired "the land behind the British 
Museum. ' The selection of the site, impoi tant as it is. 
leaves very serious questions still to b,' settled, including 
the amount, if any. of the .^tate contribution tOMards the 
cost of the buildings to be erected, and abo the question of 
the grant for the same purpose by tlie London County 
< oiineil. L]! to the jircsent 110 detiiiite sum ha, been men- 
tioned as the price of the Bloomsbury land, nor liave the 
teiiiis of the purrhase in other n-ptots liepii divulged. The 
complicated questions remaining for treatment bTfoie the 
Blooiiisburv scheme can be regaided as finalh' and irrevoc- 
ably adopted aie indicated in the exhaiistivJ leiiort M'liicli 
was ni.ade la-t siimmcT by Mr. F. W. Hunt (^'aluel■ to the 
Js.onfif»u County r'cnincil). 

At^the Meeting of the London Goiiiitv Council held oil 
the l.itli iiist.. ( 'aptain SM intou moved : That, in viiMV of 
the importanee (i) of olitaiiiing for tlie University of Lon- 
don a site (■ommeii.surate in all respects Mitli the educa- 
tional and other interests iinolved. (ii) of securing the 
most far-reaching advantages possible in the situation and 
decelopment of a LTiiversity quarter, lioth from the point 
of vicM- of toM-n-])launing ami amenities of situation, fiii) of 
the fact that a site of amjile size, for both present and 
future requirements, ami convenient situation from the 
pomt.s of vicM- of .access and development, is now available 
at Holland Park, at a capital cost eonsidcrablv less than 
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that involved, by the far smaller site at Bloomsbury, (iv) 
of the Couneil's commitments in relation to the cost of 
touildings on a new site for the University, and (v) of the 
nece.s.stty for the greatest possible conservation of tinancidl 
effort in the interests of London's ratepayers of all classes, 
it be an instruction to the Education Committee forthwith 
to confer with the Imjirovemonts and Building Acts Com- 
mittees on the ipiestion of the site at Holland Park for the 
University, and to report fully to the Council thereon, 
setting out in detail all the considerations involved, and 
suinnitting a recommendation so drawn as to give the 
Council an opportunity of arriving at a decision in the 
matter with due regard to the development of London and 
other large questions of policy involved.'" The Council 
agreed to instruct the Education Committee to confer 
with the other Committees mentioned and to report. 

■Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral. 

Mr. W. D. Garde, F.S.A. [F.], in a letter to The 
Times of the 8tli iiist. on the subject of the upkeep of 
Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral, urges 
immediate action being taken by the Government to 
secure for all time the amenities of the Abbey and 
Houses of Parliament " in the prevention of imping, 
ing commercial buildings which would destroy the 
Abbey's river aspect and that of the great group of 
national buildings of which it forms the nucleus.’' 
This desirable end can be attained. Mr. Uarde shows, by 
the acquisition of a small site on which most of the 
leases are just expiring— only nine small houses. 

Passing to the fabrics themselves, Mr. Garde points 
out that the structural needs of the Abbey and Ganter- 
bury are very different. " The e.xterior of the Abbey 
preserves only a few remnants of ancient stone. The 
greater part of its ancient external detail and the form 
of many of its features are either lost or conjectural. 
Surface security thus demands only the wise direction 
of sound workmanship and the selection of a safe 
stone. That most important, but at the same time 
most difficult part of the preservers' art and skill, the 
conservation of antiquity, is virtually absent from the 
Abbey so far as its exterior is concerned. That pro- 
blem is by no means absent from the exterior of 
Ganterbury, despite the early niiieteouth century re- 
storations which went far beyond the actual needs of 
the time. The pre.sent pinnacles of the nave, now, be- 
cause ail ill-selected stone was used, mere decayed 
remnants, belong ivith much other decaying work to 
that imhajipy jieriod, and thus present only much the 
same jiroblem as at AVestminster. But there are fortu- 
nately large tracts of ancient stone and detail left to 
us, allieit sufferiug from the attack of our modern 
smoke-charged atmosphere. In the last 25 years we 
have set ourselves to preserve rather than to renew, 
wherever preservation was in any way possible. E.x- 
haustive e.xperiments to this end have been made, and 
the modest figure asked for by the Dean* marks the 
fact that such preservation is much the more econo- 
mical process. But, to be continually effective, such 
processes must be repeated from time to time, and the 
due time when repetition has become urgent is already 

* See Journal, 5th February nj2i,p. -04 


past, owing to the war. If the imperative but modest 
demand cannot be met, the time is not far distant 
when the more expensive but certainly less interesting 
and desirable process of renewal in some form will 
have to be faced. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Dean's effort to secure the stitch in time may, even in 
these hard times, meet with the ready response it 
deserves. " 

Higher Buildings for London. 

The Observer of the 6tli inst. published the following 
from Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] : — 

In a recent issue of the Observer. Sir Leo t'hiozza Money 
reiiiarked that there has been much talk of introducing 
■■ skyscrapers ’’ into London, and piocoeded to show the 
■■ skyscrajier " had been found to be uneconomic, insomuch 
that the increased cost of foundations and the increased 
cost of building above a certain height does not show an 
economic return. But, as a matter of fact, there has been 
no serious talk of introducing “ skyscrapers into London, 
and therefore the question of economic height does not arise. 

The suggestions put forward by me, and eventually in- 
corporated in the Paper I read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, were for the modification of the 
London Building Act of 1894, so as to enable higher build- 
ings to be erected in suitable positions, and with appro- 
priate safeguards. I suggested that these buildings might, 
when facing parks, open spaces, and the riverside, be per- 
mitted up to 200 feet in height, as against the 100 feet 
buildings which can be erected under the present Act, and 
it is obvious that there is a very udde difference between 
■■ skyscrapers," which are ant-thing up to 750 feet in height, 
and high buildings, as advocated by me. which -will be 
limited to 200 feet, and which mHI then only be permitted 
in suitable situations. 

Xo question of economic height arises in a 200-feet build- 
ing. and there can be no doubt as to the value of such 
buildings from the point of view of investment, but I have 
formulated my proposals upon more general grounds. 

It is obvious to an ordinary observer that Central Lou- 
don. whether for residential or commercial purposes, is 
under-developed, and that this under-development is the 
cause of the lack of adequate accommodation both for busi- 
ness and residential purpo.ses in the comparatively re- 
stricted area which we call Central London. To supply 
this need, the only solution is to build upward, and circum- 
stances have so changed since the Building Act of 1894 was 
passed, that higher buildings may now be contemplated 
with equanimity. With tii'e -resist ing construction, iiith 
alternative means of escape, with alternative lifts, and 
with tire hose at each floor level, safety and convenience 
can be readily attained ; whilst, as regards design, if, as 
is admitted, much beauty can be secured even in a 750 feet 
'■ skyscraper " there can be no difficulty in producing satis- 
fying architectural effects in buildings 200 feet high. 

Apart from all this, the increased accommodation would 
carry with it increased assessments, and upon this increased 
rateable value loans could bo raised by the local authori- 
ties, and the proceeds employed in the widening of existing 
congested thoroughfares. 

The case for higher buildings, although it has only been 
before the public for the past twelve mouths, has aroused 
a remarkable amount of interest, and is rapidly approach- 
ing a practical stage. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have appointed a Special Committee to investigate 
the matter and to formulate a scheme. 
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Sta. Sophia, Constantinople. 

Professor F. M. Simpson [F.], in his iiaperon " Sta. 
Sophia, Constantinople, and the Mosques at Constanti- 
nople and Bnisa,’' read before the Koval Archteological 
Institute on the 2nd February, referring to the letters 
tvhich have appeared in the papers advocating that 
the Church of S. Sophia having been built bv Chris- 
tians for Christian worship should now revert to Chris- 
tians, says : — I confess I have little svinpathy with the 
idea. 

To whom would it revert ? To the Church of 
Rome, whose adherents sacked, despoiled, ruined it in 
the 1.3th century; who left nothing but the building 
itself, which they could not take awav with them ? 
That hardly sounds fair. 

To the Reformed Church of the West ? That did not 
come into eidstence until 1,000 years after S. Sophia 
was built ; not, in fact, until after the church had 
passed out of the hands of Christians into the hands 
of Mohammedans. 

To the Greek Church ? A case might be made out. 
S. Sophia was designed by Greeks, decorated bvGreeks, 
enriched by Greeks and other adherents of the Eastern 
church. It was ruled bv the Patrutrch of Constanti- 
nople when it was despoiled by 'Western Christians; and 
was still under him when later both church and town 
fell into the hands of the Turks. Should it be handed 
back to the Greek Church ? M'ould anyone in England 
or in France like to see Athens its possessor ? 'Would 
the Turks stand such a solution 1 Would they part 
with the building they prize most in the world to their 
hereditary enemies 1 I doubt it. If that decision 
were arrived at, not much building, I fancy, would be 
left to be handed over. 

The Turks have preserved S. Sophia, have revered it, 
worshipped in it for nearly 500 years. Moreover, thev 
have, as I have pointed out in my lecture, taken it as 
their model for all their big religious edifices, their 
mosques, not only in Constantinople but throughout 
their empire. They alone amongst the nations'^have 
learned, followed and benefited by the great architec- 
tural lessons of plan, construction, and general ordi- 
nance which S. Sophia teache.s. The Western world 
ignored them entirely during the hOO years when S. 
Sophia was a church. From the architectural stand- 
point, therefore, at least, the 'Western world cannot now 
fairly claim i)Osse.ssion. 

A mixed committee of control has been suggested. 
We have experienced in England .since the war the 
results of only one Government exercising control in 
building affairs. tVhat would re.sult if half a dozen 
Governments had a finger in the pie ? 

Portions of S. Sophia, I regret to read in the papers, 
are now in a dangerous condition. They require 
prompt attention. They are not likely to receive it 
from the Turks whilst the present uncertainty exists a.s 
to the future destiny of this great building. Prompt 
attention cannot come from a mixed committee. The 
Millennium has not yet arrived. 

Let the Turks keep S. Sophia ; and let them be tdd 


quickly that they rnriij keep it. That, in mv opinion, is 
the only course po.ssible by which this noble work of 
art can be preserved to posterity. 

Domestic Architecture of the Roman Imperial Period 
in Italy. 

Dr. Thomas Ashby, in The Times Literary Hxipplerneni , 
gives an account of recent archxological research in Italy. 
He .saj-s ; — 

The iiiuch-di'Cusscd round reliefs on the .Arch of Con- 
stantine have now, uitli coiisiderahle show of probability, 
been announced by a German scholar to hare been taken 
tiom c monument erected to I'oituna Kedu.-i to celebrate 
that Emperor's safe return to Rome after Luntini; e.tnedi- 
ticns in various parts of bis dominions. Remains tchich 
appear to belong to the piortico \i!iich enclosed the two 
temples in the Piazza San Xicola a'Gesarini have recently 
been recognised, and have been identified with the Poiticus 
Octavia erected be* C'nieiis OctaMiis, the conqueror of 
Perseus of Macedon, a litt'e after IBS n.c., and restored 
by Augustus. Its columns had bronze capitals, and it 
was therefore also known as Porticus Corinthia. The two 
temples are themselves identified with the temples of Juno 
Regina and Diana, dedicated by H. .Eniilius Lepidus, the 
conqueror of the I.igures, ui 179 u.c. rn cino Tlannnio. . . . 

Imong the most important results of the excac ations 
at Ostia is the new light winch ha^ been gained in regard 
to the domestic architecture of the P.onian Imperial period 
ill Italy. We have hitlierto been accustomed to regard 
the Pompeian house as typical, and to rcaard it as an 
exception which required explanation when one of the 
types of atrium enumerated by Vitruvius was not forth- 
coming. But Ostia, has. so far, produced ouly one Pom- 
peian hou.se, though the remains of another belonging 
probably to the early Fnipire, with nioc.aic and niarbJe 
pavements of great beauty, have recently been brought 
to light under later oonstructions. For the rest, as I have 
alreacU' pointed out (see The Timet T.iHr'uy Supple^eent, 

1 1th May 1910), the type of house which we find at Ostia 
corresponds far more clo.sely to the inodorn apartment 
house than any other. 

C’alza has recently published an interesting study of an 
important group of houses belonging to the time of 
Hadrian, occupying the greater part of a block the rest 
of which was taken up by a row of thirteen shops,* and 
united by a common facade, originally four storeys high, 
though not now- preserved above the first floor. The owner 
apparently took possession of the ground floor of the 
corner house, while above it were two small apartments, 
which could be let off .scparatelv ; and the fact that one 
of these was incorporated at a later period with the house 
below, together with the presence in the latter of some 
graffiti of a .somewhat equivocal cliaracter, has led Calza 
to conjecture that the place may have been an inn. The 
two smaller houses were identical m plan and size, and 
each no doubt contained several flats one above the other, 
lot to different tenants ; the garden gave light and air to 
these apartments, which, at anv rate on the ground floor, 
bad large windows opening on to it, while the large house, 
which preserves a good deal of the traditional plan, had 
a large tnhUnvm at one end of the garden, lighted by a 
.small coni'tyar-l fin a sense an atriitm. but entireh' open 
on one .side), but for the re.st. standing as it did at a 
corner, had most of its rooms facing on the street. 

All the houses are decorated with mosaic pavements 
and paintings, the most important so far found in Ostia, 
though a good deal inferior to Pompeian e.xamples, being 
charaeterised by a fusion of elements of the second, third, 
and fourth styles, which is not very successful. 

The row of .shops and the street on to which they faced 

• It is noticeable that these two constructions. In obedience to the 
building laws of Xero, have not a party wall, but two separate walls, 
with an interval of 2 feet between them. — T. A. 
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were abaniloneil as early as the end of the tliird century 
after Christ, oivinu, it wouM seem, to a lessened demand 
for accommodation. . . . Excavation is still being actively 
carried on, ami another large house which promises to be 
of a type similar to that of the so-called Casa di Diana, 
with vaulted passages in a very good state of preservation, 
is still being cleared. 

Palestine Exploration : Excavation at Ascalon. 

Describing recent arclifeological re--eareh in Palestine, a 
special correspondent of The Times says that the chief 
feature of the last year has been the opening of the work at 
Ascalon, tvliich h.ts been undertaken by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. The results are not yet published, but are 
of remarkable jiromi'e. A veiy tine building of Roman 
date — namely, a mas-ive temple or forum built entirely of 
Greek marble. po.ssibly the Temple isf the Fortune or City 
Goddess — wa.s one of the wonders discovered. The columns 
of tliis building weighed nine tons each, and the capitals 
three tons. The whole structure, including floors, walls, and 
columns, is entirely of marble. It is presumed that the 
building was prepared in one of the Greek islands and 
transhipped ready for coiistructioii to Ascalon during the 
first or second century of our era. Traces have been found 
of a sacred well mentioned in one of the early writers, pos- 
sibly a remnant of the earlier sacred lake of the famous 
goddess Derceto. 

Ascalon was the home of Herod the Great, and we are 
told in early literature that he greatly embellished the city 
with splendid colonnades. It will in time be possible to 
recognise these. One of the objects discovered is a gigantic 
foot, measuring over a yard from heel to toe. wearing a 
sandal, the whole in alabaster, possibly part of a huge 
statue of his time. The chief interest to the scientific world 
is the effort which the Palestine Exploration Fund is 
making to recover some tangible remains of the Philistines 
ancl their civilisation, and it is believed that the layers re- 
presenting this period have been located, as well as some 
objects illustrating their civilisation. Unfortunately, the 
Philistine layer is at a great depth, five to seven metres 
(16 feet to 23 fec-t) below the surface, and all those inter- 
ested in the development of our knowledge of Palestine in 
Bible times must reali.se that the work of the fund can only 
be adequately- done if adequately suiiported. 

The Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

The works submitted in open competition for the Rome 
Scholarships in Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, have 
been on view for the pa.st fortnight at the Royal Academy. 
The subject for this first stage of the competition for the 
Architectural Scholarship is " A National Pantheon.” The 
conditions .state that the building should be : A domed 
structure of surpassing dignity and beauty, the dome to 
have an internal diameter of 130 feet, and the structure to 
be erected in a lake covering 1,000 acres. It is to be 
approached by a causeway designed so that a funeral car 
can be rolled into the building, and will stand in the centre 
of the building under the dome. The eontro of tlie building 
cannot be more than 800 feet from the shore. The object 
of the Pantheon is to give equality of record, irrespective of 
all creeds, to the names of those who have rendered, and 
tuay yet render, great service to the Empire. The ground 
surrounding the lake is park-like and generally level and 
featureless, save for the ancient trees, and the great avenue, 
running west to east, terminates on the shore of the lake. 
The water level is 2 feet in wnter and 5 feet in summer 
below this avenue. Public opinion rvill not allow any of the 


trees to be destroyed, so there is no space on the land prac- 
ticable for building. No accommodation is required for care- 
takers, etc., as the existing Park Establishment is amply 
sufficient to provide all neces.sary services and control.' 

The adjudicators were Sir Reginald Blomtield. R.A., 
Litt.D. [F.]. Hr. Ernest New ton, C.B.E., R. A. [F.], and Mr. 
Curtis Green [F.]. 

There were 18 competitors, and the following seven have 
been selected for the final eom|3etition ; — Messrs. Erie R. 
Arthur (Liverpool School of Architecture). S. Roland Pierce 
(Architectural Association Atelier), Edward W. Armstrong 
(Architectural Association Atelier), Wilham J. H. Gregory 
(Liverpool School of Architecture), Bernard George (Archi- 
tectural Association Atelier), Bernard A. Miller (Liverpool 
School of Architecture). James H. White (Architectural 
Association Atelier). These seven competitors will take 
part in a final competition to be held en loge in London. 
The successful candidate in this competition will be recom- 
mended for appointment to the Rome Scholarship, and the 
Student or A.ssociate R.I.B.A. who is placed next in order 
of merit wiU be recommended for appointment to the Jarvis 
Studentship of £250 ]ier annum tenable at the British 
School at Rome for two years. 

The Kelvin Gold Medal. 

Dr. W. C. Unwin. F.R.S. [Hon. A.], has been awarded 
the first triennial Kelvin Gold Medal, he being, in the 
opinion of the Committee, after their consideration of 
representations received from leading engineering bodies in 
all parts of the world, the most worthy to receive this recog- 
nition of pre-eminence in the branches of engineering with 
which Lord Kelvin's scientific work and researches were 
clo.sely identified. The Kelvin Gold Medal was established 
in 1914 as part of a memorial to the late Lord Kelvin and in 
association with the window placed in Westminster Abbey 
in his memory by British and American engineers. The 
Award Committee consisted of the presidents of the princi- 
pal representative British engineering institutions. 

The Scottish Building Guilds. 

At the first conference of the Scottish Building Guild.s. 
held at Glasgow recently, the following resolution was 
passed : '' That, having regard to the attack made upon 
the Building Guild by the (Ministry of Health and the 
master builders, tliis confercuco of Scottish Building 
Guilds, having before it the result of Guild building in Eng- 
land. particularly in Soutli Wales. Lancashire and York- 
shire, whore the Building Guild is erecting artisan houses at 
£150 per house cheaper than the master builders in the 
same localities, and realismg that this result is in part due 
to the security of emjiloymeiit obtained by the system of 
‘ continuous pay,' urges upon tlie Government the neces- 
sity for recognising this continuous pay as a.n economic 
charge upon the building, and in no sense as remuneration. 

New Methods and Materials. 

The following new methods of house building and new 
materials ha.ve been approved by the Standardisation and 
Construction Committee of the Ministry of Health : — 

The Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., Thornley 
Colliery. — The “ Hoop ” Principle of Reinforcement for 
Concrete Houses. — This system is composed of 3 feet by 
1 inch by Tir inch octagon hoops, with angle stanchions, 
6 feet by ^ inch, fixed between each hoop, forming a tie for 
the clinker blocks of the inner lining. By this method of 
construction, all doors, windows and floor joists can be 
erected on the hoop framing before concrete work is started. 
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E. L. Bendall, 14, Richmond Wood R.oad. Buurnemouth. 
The " Eendali " Wallins System. — With this system it 
possible to construct the walls 'with concrete without timber 
shuttering, and, if necessary, tvirh unskilled labour, by 
facing the exterior with clay or concn‘te tiles and the in- 
terior with clinker slabs Tied toiiciher with high tensile 
steel wires, the cavity beiii'^ filled with wet concrete. 

Lady Baker, Owermoione, near Dorchester. — The 
“ Baker” System of Construction. — This is a system of 
block construction with hoIJow-grooved and tongued fire- 
clay bricks, the bricks being 12 inches by b inches by 2 
inches thick, with 4 inch webs. Tor exterior walls two 
thicknesses of brick are used with a 2-inch cavity between, 
the two walls being bonded together with special grooved 
and tongued bonding bricks. 

W. McLeod, c o Bank of New Zealand, 1, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, E.C.4. — A system of walling consisting of thin 
bottomless boxes of concrete or burnt clay. The main units 
are 12 inches long and o inches high, and of three thick- 
nesses — 4} inches, 7 inches and 9 inches. (Special units are 
also made.) These are laid breaking bond on top of each 
other without mortar and filled in solid with wet concrete. 


UBITriEY. 

Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. ~JIon. .1 j 

Sir Wm. Blake Richmond, K.C.B., R.A.. died at his 
house, Beavor Lodge. Hammer.sniith. on the 11th inst.. 
at the age of seventy-eight. He was elected an Hon. 
Associate of the Institute in 1894, haHng at the time 
as a fellow member of the class his father. George 
Richmond, R.A. [Hon- A. 1877-97 J. Till health began 
to fail him in recent years hi.s presence at the Insti- 
tute meetings when art subjects were under discus- 
sion could generally be counted upon. He served upon 
the Art Standing Committee for some years, and 
read the following Papers before the Institute : " The 
Collaboration of Architect, Painter and Sculptor ' 
from the point of view of the Sculptor '' [Jolrxal 
R.I.B.A.. Vol. VII.. Congress Supplement] ; " Decora- 
tive Painting ” [ibiih,\o\. XII., p. 313] ; '' Coal Smoke 
Abatement [ibid.. Vol. IX.. p. 221], We are in- 
debted to The Time.i of the 1 tth for the following 
interesting notice of hi.s career : — 

If heredity counts for aiirthiiig in art. Sir William Rich- 
mond had everj’ claim to be an artist, for not only wa.s he 
the son of a distinguished portrait painter, George Rich- 
mond, R.A., but he was the grandson of Thomas Richmond, 
a prolific and successful miniature painter, while his grand- 
mother was the daughter of George Rngleheart, the con- 
temporary and rival of Cosway. He was bom in London in 
1843, and. partly for reasons of health, was. educated pri- 
vately ; which, as his parents were highly cultivated people 
and their house a centre of artistic society, rather of the 
imaginative and even mystical tj'pe, meant that the boy 
was bred upon art and mu.sic. The hou.sehold friends were 
men like Samuel Palmer and Edward Calvert, while over 
them all there brooded the revered memory of William 
Blake, to walk with whom. George Riehniond used to say, 
'■ was like walking with the Prophet Isaiah." 

After this friend of his father, William Blake Richmond 
was named. In early boyhood he had a pas.sion for mu.sic, 
but before he was fourteen he had turned to drawing, and 
entered the R.A. schools. At this date, and later, he was 
much influenced by the group of pre-Rajihaelites, men 


several years older th.ru himself and already coming to the 
front — Holman Hunt. Millais, and Burne-Jones — and 
perhaps still more by their great literary advocate. John 
Ruskiii. Partly .stimulated by them, and partly by a first 
risit to Italy, he painted several ])ictures, chieri\' illustrat- 
ing poetical or classical legend, or Bible stories ; a class ot 
work which he preferred above all others, even -when he had 
become, during the 'sixties and seventies, a favourite 
portrait painter. We may so far anticipate matters as to 
say that the pictures at which he worked hardest, and into 
wliichhe put most of himself down to the end of the eentur\' 
were such as " The Death of Ulysses." ’■ The Song of 
Miriam," and, best of all, " An Audience at Athens during 
the Peiformance of the Againetnnon." Several of these are 
in public galleries ; the la.st-iiamed is at Birmingham, 
where, in spite of the modern reaction in favour of a more 
realistic art, it still compels admiration. 

The same may still be said of several of the portraits, 
especially the " Lady Hood," the " Andrew Lang," and the 
beautiful Three Daughters of Dean Liddell,” a work of 
about 1870. The picture of Lang in particular is admirable 
not only for its design and execution, but for its grasp of 
character. Richmond had many sitters among eminent 
men : Mr. Glad,stone sat to him twice : he painted Darwin 
and BrowTiing ; and in 1887, while we still thought Ger- 
many friendly to us. he went to Berlin and painted Prince 
Bismarck. 

At a later stage he was given the formidable commission 
to decorate St. Paul's Cathedral in mosaic, and to this 
work for many years he devoted his utmost energies. There 
were many who thought it a mistake to attempt such a 
colossal undertaking, seeing that it is quite uncertain 
whether Wren ever contemplated anything of the kind for 
hi.s great church, and .seeing also that mosaic decoration has 
never taken real root in England ; but Richmond wa» 
courageous enough to make the effort, filled as he was with 
Italian memories and Italian ideas. As everybody knows, 
the work =0 far a.s it has gone, has been as much attacked as 
praised. We shall not venture to decide between the 
critic.s and the admirers. It may be enough to say that 
RichmoncTs solid reputation will rest rather on hi.s por- 
traits, often beautiful and always full of the truth of 
character, and upon some at least of his largo " historical." 
or rather ideal, pictures, of which the " Audience at Athens’ 
has perhaps the most enduring merit. 

Sir William Richmond, who had known and loved Assisi 
well .since 1868, when he first spent a summer in that city, 
published, in 1919, A-ssisi .■ Impres.sioii.? of Half a ('enturj/. 
In tlii.s book recollections of days of blis.sful work with his 
jiaint-box, among kindly friars and genial farm folk, mingle 
with hi.s discourse on the upper and lower churches, San 
Damiano, the Carceri, the hills and v, alleys of the neigh- 
bourhood. A number of his own sketches, reproduced in 
colour, illu.strate many of his remiiiiscciico.s. . . . 

Sir William Richmond succeeded Ruskiii as Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art at Oxford (1878-83) and received the 
Hon. D.G.L. degree. He became R.A. in 189.5. and was 
created K.C.B. two years later. In 1867 he married a 
daughter of Mr. William Richards, of Cardiff, and. with 
his wife and family, was for many years the centre of an 
interesting group of friends. His home, Beavor Lodge. 
Hammersmith, is a charming house in the midst of a large, 
old-world garden. 
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The late Mr. E. W. Cox. 

The death is announced, at the ago of eighty-two, of Mr. 
Edward Webster Cox. J.P., Chairman of the Directors of 
The Builder, Ltd. iMr. Cox liad been associated with The 
Builder since 18.")."), and for the past forty years had 
watched over its policy and managed its hnancial affairs. 
Essentially a business man, the best years of his life (1864- 
99) were given to the Land .Securities Co., Ltd. He was a 
Liverpnan of the Stationers' Company, was called to the 
Court ill 1905, and served the office of Master in 190S-9. 
He was a member of the Church Missionary Society, and 
was proud to be known as tlie father of live mi'sionaries. 
A note in The Builder of the 11th inst. says ; " The success 
and liigh standing of The Builder constituted one of the 
most important objects of his life, and it may truthfully be 
said that the position which the paper occupies to-day is in 
no small measure due to the zealous care with which he 
watched over it up to the very day of his death." ilr. 
Cox's death was mentioned at the Institute Meeting last 
Monday, and a vote of condolence was passed to the pro- 
prietary of The Builder. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

South Wales Institute of Architects (Western Branch). 

On Tuesday evening. 1st February, a large and apprecia- 
tive audience assembled at the Royal Institution of South 
Wales. Swansea, for the tliii'd of a series of monthly free 
public lectures orgamsed by the South Wales Institute of 
Aichitects (Western Branch), The lecturer, Mr. W. .S. 
Rurchon. M.A.. A.K.l.B.A. (Head of the Department of 
Architecture and Cit ic Design at Caixliff Technical College), 
dealt with the subject of " The French Achievement in 
Architecture." and traced the progress of the art of build- 
ing m France from Roman times through the Romanesrjuc 
and Gothic periods to the culmination of the Renaissance 
ill the seventeenth century and the decline in the eighteenth 
century. He also contracted the condition of Civic Planning 
ill Fiance with that m England, and illustrated liis points 
uith lantern slides. The meeting was presided over by the 
Diiector of Education for Swansea (Mi’. T. J. Rees, B.A.). 
who expressed the hope that the School of Architecture at 
Cardiff would flourish under the able direction of its 
present head and would become second to none in the king- 
dom. It had the active support of the South W.iles Insti- 
tute of Aichitects. The lecture was profu'clj’illu.strated by 
lantern slides. 

The fourth lecture of the scries, to be given on 1st M.inli 
by Mr. .1. Alfred Gotch. F.S.A. [F.], will be on " Donii'stic 
.Iichitecturc of the Eighteenth Century. " 

Birmingham Architectural Association: Mr. H. B. 
Creswell on Pecksniff, the Architect, Artist and Man. 

The eighth gc-iieral meeting of the session of the Bir- 
mingham .Architeetur.il Association was lield at the Dueeii s 
Hotel. Birmingham, on llth February, wlien the President. 
Mr. H. T. Buckl.ind [F.] occupied tlie c hair. Air. H. B. 
Grcswell [F.] ricul a jiaper entitled ” Pecksniff, the Arelii- 
tect, Aitist and Man. " The lecturei s.iid he had observed 
that pajiei's read befoie Arehitectur.il Societies, liowever 
valualile they luiglit be as contributions to the .seieiiee and 
tile art. were iincommonlv hard to listen to. and with the 
example of the London Architectural Association before 
him, he had deeidc-d to choose a ])layful subject rather than 
a h'arned one. H<' had therefore taken the opportunity of 


tracing out exactly what Dickens had in mind when he 
drew the famous character of Pecksniff, pointing out that 
the novelist did not regard him a.s the good joke his readers 
found him to be, but rather piled abuse on him, seeming to 
resent liim with a bitterness which suggested that Dickens 
had suffered at the hands of Seth Pecksniff in real life. On 
this account, the fact that the author had represented a 
mean scamp as being an architect was a matter for serious 
self-examination by members of that profession. A very 
close reading was necessary to reveal what Dickens’ ideas on 
Pecksniff's professional accessories, status, and surround- 
ings were. Such a reading would show an almost perfectly 
consistent picture, indicating that Dickens had not made a 
study of Ills subject, but had drawn on his obseix ation, 
tillmg in the touches as his art required. The lecturer dis- 
played a jjlau of Pecksniff's house, which he had recon- 
structed from hints scattered throughout the novel, and 
read extracts setting forth Pecksniff's ingenious system of 
capturing orphans with four or five hundred pounds, and 
binding them to himself as pupils, with the added obliga- 
tion of paying seventy pounds per year for board and lodg- 
ings in his house. Tliis the lecturer compared to the 
present-day system of architectural pupilage, which at- 
tained the ideal of certain architects who expired to get 
people to pay for the privilege of doing work for which the 
areliitect received six per cent, remuneration, the pupils' 
advantages being in learning how his employer liked his 
work done. Having dealt tvith Pecksniff the architect, the 
lecturer went on to elaborate on Pecksniff the artist and 
man. explaining that his art was the social art. by far the 
mo.st important art an architect could study. Passages 
wore read illustrating the thi-ee chief characteristics of the 
man — namely, his almost perfect self-control, his entire 
lack of humour and his efforts to keep up appearances. — 
At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Arnold Harris pro- 
])osed a vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. S. X. 
Cooke, and carried unanimously. 


Reading Society of Architects. 

Tlie tir^t annual meeting of the Reading Society of Archi- 
tects w,is held m the Chamber of Commerce Meetinii Room 
oil the 19th ult , Mr. Charles Steward Smith [F.]. in the 
chair. The chairman said that the Society, which alicady 
mimbered thirty-five members, should be of consider- 
able value to the profession, especially to the younger 
members, for whom competitions and visits to woiks in 
course of erection would be arranged. The formation of 
a Berks. Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association was 
being considered, and it was expected would be organised 
shortly. Mr. Whiteman Rising said that it was proposed 
to form both a reference and a loan library of books on 
aicbitccture, and that he would be glad to hear fiom all 
members who would lend or give tiouks to the Soeiety. The 
Couueil for the eoiiiing year Mere elei ted as tollovs: — 
President. Mi. Clias. Steward Smith [F.] : Viee-Pie'idents. 
Hr. W. Galt Hillar [F.] and Mr W. R.. viand Hovel! [F.] ; 
Tre.isiirer. Mr, .1. II. Goodman ; T.ihrarian, Mr. H. IVliite- 
niaii Rising f F.] ; Seeretary. Air. G. B. AVillcoi ks [F.] : 
Memliers. Mr. F. G. Sainsbury [F.], Air. W. J. Fieeman 
[F,]. and Mr. H. E. Watkins m. 


The Old General Post Office. 

It is rcpoi'teil that the Government has decided not to 
build on tile site of the old General Post Office in St. 
Maitiu's-le-Grand, and that the Corporation of London 
has been offered the refusal of the site, which it may 
acquire in connection with the St. Paul's Bridge scheme. 
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JOURXAL OF THE ROYAL IXSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


119 Feb. 1921 


MINUTES. VIII. 

At the Eiglith General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, llth February 1921, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. E. Guj' Dawber, F.S.A., Vice-Frtsidtnt, in 
the Chair ; 33 Felloivs (iiieluding 12 members of the 

Council), 31 Associates (including 3 iiiembeis of the Coun- 
cil). 6 Licentiates, and s.-veral visitors — the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 31st Januaiy having been published in the 
Jot'RS.vi. were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following meinbers attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman : — 
Clifton Robert Davy, John Thomas Saunders, and Peter 
Gdskell, J.P., Ftllou-i; Albert .fohn Butcher, ilordaunt 
Henry Caspero Loll, M.A. Cantab., and Frederick Charles 
Langiish-Toye, .Issociule.'. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Sir 
William Blake Richmond, K.C B., R.A. [Hon. Associate], 
and having referred to his long connection with and his 
services for the Institute, it was Resolved that the regrets 
of the Institute for his loss be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting and that a message of the Institute’s sympathy 
and condolence be communicated to Lady Richmond and 
family. 

The decease was also announced of ifr. Edward Web- 
ster Cox. Director of The Builder, Ltd., and a vote of con- 
dolence was passed to the proprietors of the paper. 

Mr. W. £. Willink. M..L Cantab, [F.], having read a 
Paper on The Co'.vrd Buildixo. Liverpool, and illus- 
tiated It by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Professor S. U. .\dshead. M..A. [f.], seconded by 
Mr. H. T. Desch (of .Messrs. Cabitt & Co.), a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Williiik by actiaiiiation. 

3Ir. Willink having responded, the proceedings termin- 
ated, and the meeting closed at 0.4U p.m. 


The New County Hall. 

It was stated at a recent meeting of the London Ciunty 
Council that the total estimated cojt of the new Countj' 
■Hall will be £4,344.Ui.iO. exclusive of furniture. The fullow- 
ina figures show how, in thirteen years, tin- various esti- 
mates for the building have risen ; — 1008, £8To,0oo ; .Apiil 
1910. £1,020,000: January 192o, £2,o00,000 ; July 1920, 
£3..500,OoO : November 1920, £4,344,000. 

The Measurement of Output in Building'. 

On the l.ith Alarch Mr. T. ,Su?nn.'-r .Smith, 3I.Q..S..A,, will 
read a Paper on the above .-ubject at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, .Sir .James C.irmichael in the Chair. The meeting 
is being held under the auspices of the Institute of Indu.strial 
.Administration, and the Board of Management invite mem- 
bers of the R.I.B..A. to attend and take part in the dis- 
cussion. 

The City Churches, 

Lord Robeit Cecil, 31. P., a member of the Bishop of 
Loudon’s Commi.ssion, will give an aildrc'S on “ The Pro- 
blem of the City Churches” at the Church of St. -Alban, 
M ood Strc'-'t, on M’ednesday. 23rd Fchiuary. 

Honours and Appointments. 

^ At a General .Assembly of the Royal .Scottish Academy, 
held at Edinburgh on the 9th iiist., .Sir Robert Lorinier, 
A.R.-A., A.R..S.-A. [P.], was elected to full rank as Royal 
Scottish Academician. 

3Ir. Gilbert H. Lovegrove [F.], F.iS.I. , has been ap- 
pointed Surveyor to the Honourable Artillery Company, 
following the resignation of 3Ir. William Woodw'ard [F.]. 


THE EX-LMINATIONS. 

Probationers R.I.B.A. 

Since the 1st Jdiiuary, 1920, the following have been 
registered as Probationers of the Koyal Institute ; — - 

Astbury : Frank XichoLis, 13 \Volverharapt«>n Koacl, Stafford. 

Ashley : Francis Edgeli. laiicoln House, Teddinstt-n. 

Ainslie : ndwaitl Keirinald Campbell, The \'icnraL:t-. Hcd-in, nr. Hull. 
Applegath. Thomas William. 4 LTumwell Itoad. letldingTun, ,S.W. 
Anderson: Harry. 116 Huidstield Koad, Macckslield. 

Ablett : Herbeit Kellett. 4'J Xorwoud CTc&ccnt. .'Southpoit. 

Barton : Vincent Albert Mead. 4 Gt. iVicy J>treet. W.E’.l. 

Bolton : Joseph. " Beaumont.’’ HeaUm. Bnlron 

Bush : Fbylhs Madeleine H.. 5S Domiis Pk. il.. WerJtbun- Park, Biiatol. 
Button : Eustace Harry, 1 Iloyal Park Crt-sCc-iir, Cliltou* 

Bartlett ; rlirLst'^phei Essex, i’ L’hishchu Place. He.\haiu-oii-Tyne. 
Branson : Perry Kenneth, 1X3 St. Savjoiii\ Poad. LcicL-ster. 

Bnee : Castledme Kempton. Trefula,” :^t. Thomas. Swansea. 

Brown : Heriiy Herbert. 34 Metal Street, lloath. Caiditf. 

Baldry ; William Caparhe. 09 i'orest Koad, Xottinaham. 

Bragg : George John. 21 Clements Koad. Fast Ham. 

Beaufoy : Samuel Leslie. Ib3 Tutuell Park Koad. X. 

BloomHeld : Henry Lancelot. “ St. Edmund.” Kuthsay Road. Luton. 
Barrett ; Wiltnd C.harles. Windmill Cottage. Manor House, Xorthiield, 
Birmingham. 

Birkomshaw : James Hy. Bernard. Braeniar. Holmegate, Claycro^s. 
Bartlett: Douirl.us Ki^bert, ” Ambleside," Landauard Manor Koad, 
Shatikliii. I. of W. 

Bottomley : J.ick. 2T Lane End. Baildon. Shipley. York.^. 

Barlow : Arthur Middleton. Ill Monton Road. Eedes, Manchester. 
Barrow ; \'ivian John Lewiu, Burton Hi mse. Burton. (. arnforth. Lancs. 
Baylis : Frederick John. >St. Martins \'ilia. Mt. Charles, St. Austell. 
Blake: Don ild. '* Cles-eland/’ 

Bonehill: Albert Iae<anard. 24 T ^ , 

Bryant: Crawley. 6 m Diana Str 

Ballard : Ewart. ’* Clovelly Ho.” Hornsea, E. Yorks. 

Brimbleconibe; J.Wyndham. Croxhall. Lansfford. Wellington. Somerset. 
Bradford: Stanley V.. Spring House. Xew I’pperton Kd., Edstbuurne. 
Brown, Heniy. IS Central Road. Blaekpciol. 

Brooke : Donald, 2< » Ubllegc Avenue, Gt. Ciosby. Livcrpoeil. 

Bennet . Jame.s Spaldmff, 156 Braid Pioad. Edinburgh. 

Bake! : Ka\-niond Alfred, 73 Richmond Koad. Freemantle, South- 
ampton 

Brightiff : K*-naeth Ross Hutton, 6 Rutland Park Mansions, Waini 
Lane. G^lckk•^^ood, X.W. 

Barker: Alfred Kenneth. 20 Divinity Road, Oxford. 

Black. Xormari >larrj->«>n, School of Architecture, Llve^J>oolUm^eralty. 
Boriett . Albert Reginald, Eton Cottage. Eton Wick, Bucks. 

Bridge : Edwanl Eno, o* >5 West Derby Koad. The Brook, Liverpool, 
Backvvay . (iei.iM Henry. 22 Birdhui'^t Road, East Hill. Wandsworth. 
Biddulph : Aim Jo-joph, 42 Orchard Road. Erdmgton. Birmingham. 
Chester: Harold William, *’ Embcrfield,” Broom Koad, Hampton 
Wiok. 

Clarke : Stanley Herbert, '* Thf>rnclilfe.” Bactun Rd., Xorth Walsham. 
Cox : Richard Gorge 4 B.ilhol Koad, W. Keii'^ington, W. 

CTowtlicr ; Joseph Dickenson. 21 Dragon Parade, Hairogate. 

Cutbu-^h : Patrick. " Kern,” Aikley. H.iruet, Herts. 

Cuthbeitson : Dale. 2 Giiscflale Street. High Westwood. 

Coombes : Robert Edwin Montagu. 3 Eastgate. Lincoln. 

0)le : Eric, U'ommercc Hou.se, Leckhamptou, Cheltcriham. 
r'ooper : .Vrthur Welle.''ley. r’liurch Street, Shipton-oa-Stour. 

<k)oper • John Brian, 112 (’lireace Avenue, Xoi thainptoii. 

Gutting: John Brydcn, 4 F-iripiliar Street. Je-mund, Xewca*tle-oi)- 
Tyne. 

< 'owley : Arthur David Richards. Lyndhurst.” Hartford, Clu'shire. 
t ox ; WalterGuy, 9 Copythoin Koad, Xorth End. Pui t’8iuouth. 

Calder : Herbert Kitchener, The Sehoolliouse, Kelty. File. 

C’hecklcy : .fames Fredenek Hay^elden, Tralhud Ifouse. Station Koad, 
Benton, X'orthumberland. 

CTowtlier : .John Henry, Craig J.,ea, Moorlands .Avenue, Dewsbury'. 
Coates : Harold John, 74 High Street, Highgate. X.b. 

Gallaghan : Alexander, 97 HowiTtson Street, Xew pint. Mon. 

U’lay : R.ilph Henry. 23 A’liiory Koad, Cambritlgo. 

Cjlims : Clarence Reginald Thomas. 72 Abingdon Road, Oxford. 
Oonollv : Harold, Werneth House, Walton, nr. Wakefield. 

Cleworth : Arthur William, Hanging Heaton \’icarage, Batley, Yorks. 
Disney : Charles Ronald, 5 Arliniib'n V iHaa. Chiton, Biistol. 

Dawson : Henry Hardwick. 16 Melton Road. W. Bridgford. 

Dale; Samuel, 37 Morton Park. May Bank, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Dyer : Harry William James, 76 Milton Road, Portsmouth. 

Day; William Burton, ” Bankfield.” Davyhulme, Manchester. 

Dana : Clifford Horace, 66 Trinity Street, Xorwich. 
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Dawkes : William Harry Cecil, Broadujy Huu'.*, Wyndh.ua Road, 
Abergavenny, Mon. 

Dallas : \ eia Maiy, 4 d Aikwi'ght Road, X.\V.3. 

Dawbain: CRaluiiu Knijaid.-. ' KLunath.'\'>Tatiun Road, Sidcup. 
Rivi'-on. iC-rov VicCoi. IS .Smith Stuat, JJaiuuid:5Un.k. \ ui ('oine. 


Ea^,iil-^: Kobmt Goottity, ' 


' Srn wvrhi.ruc Road, C'astle- 


tuld. 

Elev : riioniaa Heiiiy, 17 Cambudgc Gatden:>. V\M". 

Ehui LUit truv Eda II S--ptiniu>. Syl\ anJal<.. iiioniboiough, (’het-hjn., 
EUord : Pen. v\Viihani Tan-son. li ik-iL[h Hauac, Uie',t<m, Plymouth. 

E >.'to i' Ronald Pern, A^iiwiod Paik Estate. A^htoid. 

El-U’ials. R 'J-it Eiedeiiek Joseph, b Edenliuiat Avenue, Hurling* 


iiam. \\ • 

Fdks : W Ihaiii Cd-ed, To Laylon Avenue, Maiislield. 

E ito 1 ; i'aaile>. dl HighStreet. Witney. 

Ey -s : Wilrrid Thomas, The Cottage. Suoftun. ‘Winksop. 

Evans: Evan Arthur Edward, 1 Cuit Ucha Terrace, Port Talbot, 


CTlamorgan. 

Edward ; Jmi Grant, 2U3 Raitan Street, Gloucester. 

Fold : Walter Homy. 2s St. MaiyA Grove Giiisv. ick, W. 

Freeman : Lmnaid Cnarles, Betham House. Gtemtord. Middlesex. 
Fanaan : Albert Laurence, 24 Burlmston Ri)ad, Bay.-'water. 

Farqiihai : Ludovie Goidun. Sr. Mar.iaret ■*. Budge or "Weir. 

Finch : Joseph. 2S Magdalen Road. Oxford. 

Friend : Thomas Chaining- Bughtlycott, Barton. Barnstaple. 

Fivei ; Edgar. 2o3a. Park Road. Dmgle. Liverpool. 

FUtcroft : Alfred Crumblehulme, 172 High Street. Bolton, Lancs. 

Frost: Alfred Joseph M’heldon. Portugal House, Clytha Park, New- 
port, Mon. 

Garton : Samuel James, IS Beverley Road, Barnes. S. W. 

Gibson : Geoffrey Danicd. Plas, Llanfairfechan, N. Wales. 

Gray : Douglas William, 32 Carroua Road, S.\V.S 
Gordon ; Herbert Griffiths. 5S Comerswell Road, Penarth. 

Garwood : Alfred Charles, 69 Roupell Street. Lambeth, S.E. 

Glover : Archibald William, 15 Bigby Street, Bngg, 

Gosver ; John Charles, 1 Caroline Terrace, JBnton Feny. 

Green : Frank Stanley Morden, 272 Willesden Lane, N.W.2. 

George : MTlliam. Chavey Down Bracknell. 

Golding : Alfred, 42 Rosebery Avenue, Westoe. 

Griffin : Cyril George. Clipstune Avenue, Mansiield. Notts. 

Gunisey : Godfrey John Aiiau. 54 Linden Avenue. Kensal Rise, N.M .lb 
idraham . Angus Norman, 47 Kenneth Street, Stornoway. 

Guodiu : Frederick Glanvilie, 36 M’estern Elms Avenue. Reading. 

Gray : Charles Clare, 81 Sutton Crescent, Walsall. 

Gibson: Wealey Milum. 11 Noithumberland Terrace, Backworth, 
Newcastle. 

Gissiiig : Alfied Charles. ” Feinleigh." St. Mark’s Avenue, Leeds. 
Gamsford : Hugh Edmund. 12 Fmstock Hoad, N. Kensington, W.IO. 
Haskins: Allen Daniel Aitkea. 16 Simpson Road, Sparkbrook, Bir- 
mingham. 

Hughes : William Doune Price, \'aluation Dept., Inland Revenue, 2 
King Street, Wrexham. 

Heard : Guidon Thomas, Elbio’ Houso, Princes Road, Buekhurst Hill. 
Hodgkins : Stanley, Piileston Mill House, Wiexliam. 

Harris : Aubrey Charles Henry, 2.> St. George's Terr . Stoke, Devonport. 
Haigh ; Albert Parsons. 16 Weatern Street, Bamsle 3 ^ 

Harding : Henry Joseph. Yew Tree Farm. Cleeve. Yalton. Somerset. 
Hams : Walter Henry Biggs. Ruiston, Taunton, Somerset. 

Hatcher ; Basil Ainsworth, c o H. Monro Cautley [.!•], U Th® Thoro- 
fare, Ipswich. 

Holding : WilUam Hugh. Elm Cottage, Elm Grove Lane, Old Catton, 
Norwich. 

Hirst ; Harold, 93 Hale Road. Walton, laverpool. 

Hodges : Alfred W'alter, lo Fortescue Road, St. Thomas. Exeter. 
Higinan : Ernest Charles. *' Tremar Coonibe,’’ St. t’leer. Liskeaid. 


.Jauii -5 : Alrie.l Hetirv, ' Foie-t Dene.” Riddell Avenue, Barnstaple. 
Jenks : Basil Noel, >>3 Belle Vue Road. Shieu -bui y. 

.Jones ' Henry Lloyd. 1 Norman Teir.tce. irliyr Tydril 
Kelly ; Janie- Heniy. 24 l.A?nnox K...id. Worthinir. 

Xyftn : John Edwaid. 15 Monio Street. Dingle, Liverpool. 

Kelt jdge : Kenneth Methuen. High Street. \VLni borne. Dorset. 

King • Fieileiick Stanley. Maci, Newcastle, Staris. t 

Khan . Has.inkhan Hayat, Anjuman-i-Islam High Schuol, Fort. Bom- 
bay. 

Kimbei : Charles Frank. Weston House. Green Hill, Worce^Tcr. 

Keii : James, 2 Greenmount Teirace, Ballymena. Co. .Mitiim 
Kershaw ; Fred, 3 Pennine Villas, Littiebcuo’. LaiiLS. 

Riddle : Edwin Joseph. 1.5 Eliueis Diive, Teddingtori. 

Lister ; Alma, 22 Aireview Terrace. Skipton. 

Lowther : Launcelot William Stratton. 12 Old Road, Llanelly, 
lancolri : George Ernest Baiiett. 4U Nelson Road S., Gt. Yarmouth. 

Lijip Alexandei, 16 Morley Street, Lanir-.ide. Glasgow. 

Lu-cuinJie : Einc'^t Geoigc. 4l Linden Ruad. Gillingham, Kent. 

Lyon: Neville Arthur, 19 New' .Sijuare Cambridge. 

Lane * Clarence, 34 Cambridge Road, BlackpooL 

Lestei . Sidney Ernest, 101 Leathwaite Road, Clapham Common, 

S.W.ll. 

Letheren : William John Cobelcick, 26 High Street, Ventnor, I. of W. 
Lindloy : Cecil James William, '* Endge.” Gratwieke Road, Worthing. 
Sussex. 

Lewis : David John, ” lilidland.” Bridge Street, Aberystwyth. 

Marsh : Joseph Stanley, 2 Blackfnars Street. Salford, Manchester. 
Morgan ; Guy Leslie, lb Biaydon Road. N.16. 

Millett : Dougla.s Gladstone, 9 Edra Road, Brixton Hill. S.W. 

Moorhouse: Aithur Henry, 1 Percival Street, Oldham. 

Meader : Augustus William Moxley, Burtle, Bndgwatei. 

Metcalfe : Jolm Armstrong, 29 Ruthin Gardens, Cardiff. 

McGcoeh : William. 2S Coleridge Walk, Golders Green. N.W.4. 
M-'ttershead : Harold. 72 Grosveuor Street. Leek, Staffs. 

Mossop : George Lawrence, The Bank House, Silloth. Cumberland. 
Melhuish: Leonard John, *’ Glenvarlock,” Wentworth Avenue, 
Southboume. 

Mould : Lionel Sydney, “ Trebeme.” 32 New burgh Road. Acton. W. 
McMullen: I.eo Edward, 735 Rochdale Road, Queen's Park, 31au- 
chcster. 

Metcalf : Adrian Walter, 49 St. David’s Hill. Exeter. 

Miller: James Douglas Shepherd, ’’Strathlee.” Glasgow Rd. Perth. N.B. 
Monckton : John Falkland, “St. Cleer,” Liskeard Gaiden-*, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. 

Morgan : Frank. 44 Marston Road, Stafford. 

Northover : Philip Richbcll. “ Victoria House.” Tisbury. Wilts. 

Nollcr: James Edward, 163 I-ondon RuaU. Ipswich. 

Nicholls : William, 12 Selby Terrace, Maryport. CXimberland. 

Nicolle : Pluhp Stephen Bruce. 141 Wilderspocl Road. Warrington 
Nuttall : Han»ld, 1 Swaniion Stieet, Blackpool. 

Nicholson : Ernest Coibett. fVhaggs Gardens, Whickham. Co. Duibam. 
Nightmgale: Harold. Riversleigh. Etherley Lane, Bishop Auckland. 
Overnell : Harold, 2T Norton Road. Lctchworth. 

OUev : Stanley Charles. 2o5 Southgate Road. Islington, N.L 
Oakley : Edmund. 3 Enfield Road, Gateshead-un-Tyne. 

Pimchaid : Stanley Cliarios, 7 Second *Vvenue, Heator. 

Paul • William Gordon Kitto, Embleton Vicarage. Lesbury. 

Pilchard: Lionel Arthur George. 17 Baydeld Ro.id, GrassenJale, 
Liverpool. 

Pairy-Jones : Jack, 42 Kitchen Street, Liverpool. 

Pope : Frederick Zathaiiah, 79 Park Road. Chiswick, W. 
l^otter : Walter Richaixl. 54 Myrth* Avenue. Bmgley. Yorlis. 

Pritchard: Harold William, School ot Architeutuie, Liverpool 
LTiiversitv. 

Pearce : Flank Natliamel, Wistaiia House. London Road, Deakj 
Pugh : Hugh, Baidsey \'iew, Barmouth. 


Hughes : Manolo Cyril, 112 Hankinsoii Road, B<niniemouth. 

Huiite : Leonard I^e, St. Thomas Green, Haverfordwest, Pern. 

Howitt: I.eoaard Cecil, 114 High Street, Ntyland. Pembrokeshire. 
Hams : Walter Alau, 7 St. Maik's Avenue, London Road, Salisbuiy. 
Hartley : William David. “ Suimyside.” Wexluim. Slough. Bucks. 
Heritage : Georse Henry Reumald. 4 St. J.ime-'s Road. Ha-ting.s. 
Hewitt : Leslie Elieizor, 7S Market Place, Gt. Bridge, Tipton, Staffs. 
Ire-on : John, Junr., Glenthoine House. Yaxley. Peterboroiiuh. 
lugiam, W'llliani James Noiinun, Kobuiswood, Frome Park Road, 
Stroud, GIo‘5. 

Irwm : Norman Benjamin We.itlieilake. 42 Portland Street, Exeter, 
Jackson : Cecil Charles. 4 Friars Walk, Exeter. 

Jones : Cyril Lloyd, St. Ive Rectory, Liskeard. 

Joyce : Nugent Tryan. 35 Stapleton Road, Upper Tooting. 

Jones : Ronald Hugh, 130 Upper Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 

Jackson : Sydney, 66 Prestbury Rond. Macclesfield. 

Jayasunya: Philip (.^leshire Reid, e/o Richaulson & Co., 26 Kmg 
Street, St. James’s, S.W. 

Jopling : Edward Lawrence, c/o 6 Grey Street, Hull. 


Petherbiidge : Audiey Harriet, (.'aiadoc. Paignton. 

Pike : Maurice White. 37 Tennyson Stre-et. Leicestei. 

Parry : William Gloss, c^ o Mr. R. Pearce [-4.], Bank Chambers. Bangor 
Street, Carnarvon. 

Prendergast : James Francis, The Green, Castlebar. Co. Mayo. 
Pickering: James Leslie, 19 Northumberland Park, Eiith, Kent. 

Plank : Victor Henry, Sarum House. The Avenue. Yeovil. 

Parker: Harold Herbert, 4.3 Hinton Avenue. Cambridge, 

Phillips: Hrrold John, 43 Kynvicks liane, Sparkbrook. Birmingham. 
Piekeiing : Horace Georjte, 71 Wilmore Road, Perry Bar. Birmingham. 
Powell: Albert Hariy*, c o T. T. Cumming. E-q.. King Edwaid Build- 
ings, Station Road. Birmingham. 

Quinton : Frederick John, c o 9 St.ition Road. Bcccles. Suffolk. 
Redding: Cyril Norman Moridan, Wormley. Broxlx'urne, Herts. 
Rudhng : William Atkins. 30 West Street, 'Prittlewell, Essex. 

Rees: David Lloyd, Bron-y-gan, Llanfairfechan. 

Roberts : Douglas Hugh Poynter. 21 Grosvenor Place, Bath. 

Robson: George, “Prospect House,” Union Hall Road, Leamington- 
on-Tyne. 
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Ricliins ; Allreil >iclnt-y, 32 Bisluy Okl Krad, i>tri.»ud, (ilus. 

Rogt-is : WoRlt-y R. T. R., \Vind'«.iji J.ud^e, UariiUgtua. 

Rcfs Hector Moigaii Giiirith-s, -Vlnii House. Frondeir Terrace 
r.Lmelly. 

RiekAiiV : Francis Raymond. oS Wc^r ^jtie.-t. ‘^outh Clm, Scai- 
boinugh 

Ryle . Winitred. Id Gordon Sqn iro. London. W 
iSheiinisjton - W’diam Airhui. 5 Pl.-to Fiu.id. Biixtou, \V.2. 

•Stauky ; JoSc-pli R.ivcn \ truou. oi* Kent Ro id. ijuiiidoii 
S.ulifi : William. 41 Tliomiull Ro.id. X.l, 

Smith • Bertram •Llme^ Albert. “ Fioinei.'' Peai'-ou Raik, Hull. 
Stabloiord • Charles Henry, 1S5 Fo-'^e Road >ourh. Leict-i^tei. 

Swatheld : Herbert Graham, d" Lyndhiir^t Drive. Leytori'-toue. 
Summers. Harold George, 3 m 3 Giliott Ro.id. Ed.rl.aston. 

Siegertaz, Gran vide F’raneis. \\‘estwell. Barroiiby Road. Grantliaiii 
Steel ; George William, 4S X'ortlicote J^treet, S. .t'liieliR. 

Shallcroft : Wrlharn 2S St. Michael s Terrace, Headuigley 
Smith : Gordon Arnold, 25 Brld^dand Street. Bidetoid. 

Sandiord ; Herbert. Meadow Hou'^e, Me idow Way. Letchworth. 

Siddall : Stanley Morton. 4 Doved ile VriJ i.s. St. Luke's, (’heltenham. 
Smith : Clive Alexander. Xort.m I.odcre. R.idtoid- Coventiy. 

Salisbury : Thomas. 33 Malta Street. Dingle. Javerf>ool 
Shooter : John William. 7S Central Dine. Shirebruuk, X'otts. 

Simiii'S : Herbert Geoiue, 33 \’Ktorid Ro.id. Lond-m. X. W. 

•Springett . Robeit Edmund. 5 n.iK-iuont Clarden'^. Suibitou 

.Smith : John Richard. 9 Old S'lUanc Xancoln'< Inn 

Smith : Eric Steward, *' 1 asa.’' 76 Elmhurst Road, Readms?. 

Smith : Lewis James, 46 Limes Arenue, .Melton Mowbray. 

Slade : Arthur. 34 Duria Road. Parson's Green. S W d. 

Stokes : Horace William. 119 ^S'llls Street. LozelJs. Birminijham. 
Thomas : Peter. 2'^ Almu Place. Heamooi. Cornual]. 

Tomlinson • Jack Dennis. Sa\ile House. Savile ijiicct. Hull. 

Tattf'rsfield : Frank Alexander. 19 Math.im G’ove. E. Dulwich. 

Tayier • Kenneth Seaward. Iiw' Court, Brook^'ide. ‘'’hc^teiheld. 
Theobald : Charles Stanley, 13 Loraine Road. Hollouay. 

Xusford : George, 121 Robin Hood's Chn^e. Xottuiyham 

Todd : Leonard Horace, B* Gladys Avc-nue. Xorth End. Poitsinouth. 

Townsend . Arrhui Cecil. 7 Raw lin« Stie»-t. F iirheld. Liveipi>ol. 

Thomas : Vivian David Lloyd. 1 The Grow. Pontypudd. 

Thomson : Samuel Forrest. Birkm-^iiaw. I'ddiujsron. X.B. 

Tayier: Albert Harbidge. 5 Prmres Street ^outh Thomas. 

Exeter. 

Xhoma'! • Gordon Jone«. b'.inton Cattle .Market. ( anton. (.'ardiii. 

LTeii : Cluence, S Claieiice Stieet. Peuz-UKe. 

\'ine : Ronald Ow en. 7 Whymaik Avenue. Wo< al Gieeii. X. 

VenabU'S : William Gwyn Scale. * Biuitc-g. ' Biiton Feiiy Road. 
X’eath. 

Vemail : Richard John. 2 X’elson Villas, Brirn-comle. Stroud, Gloa 
V'an«torie: Lionel Fiedenek, 5 HilLborough .Mannamcad Plymouth. 
M’aife: Alwyn. The Beechc-'^. Calder Grove nr. Wakelield. 

Wellbuin: George Major, (.'leabai low Esplanade R'dc.o, 

Werrw' : W'll am John 33 Huh it Ro.id. K.iat Ham. 11 . 

Williams • G* oig( . Giatton Street. Hull. 

Warne • Eriv-'t \S'ilb.iin. 4''i Hattield .'^ti* i-t. Belta-'t. 

White • Leonard William Th.iinron. so Mavriild Mirct, .‘spun-' Bank 
Hull. 

Wilful d . Char lea Edmund. 297 Be!:.'r.ive Gate, Leic^-.ft-r. 

Wllklliaon • Challe-. Haitl'-V. 'Ill' Hoill''. Eal bv. Colne. 

W'jod ■ Dun i!<l. I Willnmdon B '.mI, Ea'-rlx.uine. 

Woratield Alri.-'l Felix d-- I’enm ntiei. 3^ Wcati in Road, Lewu'. 

Walker Regm ikl Vl toi. 29 R.'. r.a\ Road. C.uditL 

Wen ; Wiiham Giant, 2^ An' a-.tfr I^iU". Annie^i.nid. iJla-'gow. 

Wilkinson : IRi beit < 'url' ?. 43 Milton Stir. t. Xeh.»n 

Walch ' William. Is Bi uii'-w u k Ro id. JC ni >t}i. < ’uiubeiland. 

W ard : Pliiiij) c u Mt Litti. i. 2^ F.nk R-jw. X'i.»ttJiigliam. 

Wenii : J ini' ' Liwi' ii'i. 1*M Xnth Sin iwo.id Stie.-i. Xottingham. 
Whitwell: Edward John. U3Gro\i, Lane. HaiKhwoith Biiminghaiu. 
Wood: Enr. 9 H in^t. i.i < n.-vr. Roiindii,. v Ro el. fa 
Waneri. Alan Edwaid. J''o f'lith.uik Road. Xoiu'. li 
Will: Anthony William. < oj.pire Rr.ul. M.if»perl.\. Xottingliam. 
Wilde. George, 9S Blew* it.-ij Rn.ul. Oidliam. 

Williani-. R-jii ildG'-'otre i'u ton, e o H. C. P'ut-smouth, E-^q.. Llanf.ur 
Buildings, Sw an-e.i 

Windsor: .staulry Willi nii. 2.") H.i]-,r.jw- Ro.mI Keri-'.il R»sr. U ilh-^dcn 
Walker- Rot-ert. 169 Ads\v....d R. W. '.r Sto. kpoit. 

Walton: Erie B-Il. (4 ible Lo«lgr. .=>7 C.i-sirn. r R" ul. Claj.ton, K.J. 
Wat-on Wdter. 4o Bay-water Ho.id. Hami-^woith, Birmingham. 

Wild : Clitfoid. u3o Oldham Road. F.nl-woith. Muni‘h*‘-ter. 

W.ird : William Lcdie. . o '1. .Ji akin--. Evp, Statmii Street, Burton-on- 
'Trent 

Web.-jter • .Snlnty G'‘oige. 3n3 Wlua In Stn rt, D>/.elIs, Birmingham. 
Wood: Harold Le-^lie, Ciow hur'it, XS L-agrave Road, Lut« n. Bid-. 
Voxall ; Thoma-. S Church Street, Bur-Inn. StafT- 
Zwmgcr- Lionel (4ordon. ” K^^mara ' I LJ JGke Lane. Wallasej-, 
Cheshire. 


NOTICES. 

The Royal Gold Medal 1921. 

A ,-PECTAL GENERAL MEETING will i>c held Mon- 
day, 2Stii Febi'u.vry 1921, at 8 ji.iii.. for tlic follmnng pur- 
pose : — 

To fleet tile Royal Gold Medalli.-t for the i.uiient year. 
The Chainnaii to move " That -abjeet to Hi' Maje-sty's 
graeious sanetiun the Koval tmkl Medal for the promotion 
of Arehiteeture be jn'e'ented this \ear to .-ir Edwin Land- 
seer Lutyeii.s, K.A. [E.j. in leeogmtion of the nieiit of his 
work as an aiehitcet." 

Business_Meeting, 28th February. 

The NINTH GENERAL MEETING i BL'SIXESS) of the 
Session 1929-21 will bi‘ held Monday. 2Sth February, im- 
mediately following the above 8ix.'eial Meeting, for the fol- 
lowing purpo.se.s : — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting lield 1-lth February ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time. 

To pioceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 
bership, whose names were published in the Jo^K^■AI. for 
8th January and 5th February, viz. for Hon. Corresponding 
Member.-^hip. 1 ; for Hon. Assoc iatesliip, 1 ; for Fellowship, 
I : for As'Oeiateship, 53. 

Chairvi.vs" to move that the following clause be added to 
the Regulations for Architectural Competitions — viz. : 

'■ In the ca.se of a Competition for a Housing Scheme 
tlie Conditions shall be in accordance with the 
■ Model Conditions fur Housing Competitions ' ap- 
proved and i.'sued by the Ro\al Institute of British 
A'chiteets." 

Chairman to move tlie adoption of the following pro- 
posals involving amendment of the Charter and Bye-laws : 

('■() Honorary Ai-^ociatr'hip . — Membersliip not to exceed 
.sixty ; entrance fee and subscription to bo abolished ; 
prniiege of voting in the election of the t 'nuiieil and Stand- 
ing Committees to be abolished. 

(b] Roirdl Ftlhirihiji . — Qualifying period of membership 
to be reduced to 25 years. 

I() A'lb^rribtr ^. — _-V new class to lie created, under the 
name of .Subscribers," who will be non-profes.sional, have 
no privilege' of membership, and no jiower to use any 
affix indicating memljer'hip of the R.I.B.A. .Subscription 
to be one guinea per .tiinnm. They will be entitled to irse 
the Librayv. to attend Oidinary General Meetings, and to 
receive a copy of the Aniiii.il Rejiort. 

Extra Meetings, 1st and 2nd March, at 8. 

Tuc'd.it. I't March (.Meeting arranged jointly with the 
.Society for the Rroniotioii of Hellenic .Stiidic').— Further 
Evidence for Dynamic S> miiietry in Aicieiit Architecture ; 
Paper by Mr. .Jay Hamliidge. with Lantern Illustrations. 

Wediie'flav, 2ad March. — (Mi'sopotamia ; Architectural 
Impic'sioii' of a Recent Tour; Paper by Mr. Edward 
Warren, l-b.-.A. [/■’.]. with Lantern Illustrations. The lec- 
ture will al'O lie illii'trated by a large number of water- 
colour drawing' by ilr. Lionel Muirhead, who will hiin.selt 
explain them. 


A.il.r.B.A. (29), at jirp.-Piit in uhariit? oi larae ilrawiniz officf' in Tmlia. 
dt‘.->irp.s change to Lomioii. owui'Z to cliiiiate. Coultl be free .-hortly jiro- 
vided rea.-onal»lp ftalarv and i)ro.'iiPct8 a.-8.urt*il. PreMou- p\[i<tipucd and 
training in Loncion. I'nil particular- and retprence*^ Ajiph to f9)X 421, 
care of Secretary R.l.JJ.A., or “ Ardiitect,” care ol fox .v Co., Bombay. 

ARf'HiTEuT refimre- nfhue accoinniodation m fentrai Area or \Ve-t End 
laiti'liin. or wtuiid -h.tre -mt'* oi room-. Ajiplv F.o\ 1421, .‘''Pcreturx 
H.I B A. 9, (.'onduit Str.-.-t, London. . 






r.\ <1^ TC' linn ill Tcuinal' T ra 

RojUN;- IX IHK FiiETM. From ,in F.khinij bv \Vm Walcot 


IMPEEIAL BX'ILDIXCi ; WHAT WE MAY LEAEX FEOM EO^IE. 

By W. G. Xewtox, M.A.Oxon., M.C. [A.]. 

Public Lecture at the Victoria University, Manchester, 27th January, 1921. 

T HH et t-iiing tve are to take a long voyage into the past, and reconstruct in our imagination a 
great system of civili.'ation two thousand years old. It is no easy task, and I shall want your 
very active sympathy and co-o])eration. for we have to make the old ruins live, to animate and 
recall to life a -hattered and dusty skeleton.* 

Y’e carry away from our sclioolday> a misleading and parochial idea of Eome. We read about 
patricians and plebeians. Marius and Sulla, the Gracchi and the Pmiic XYars, but hardly a word about 
the Empire. The historians of the nineteenth century were interested in party government and the 
Eeprrblican idea. They drew a veil or er the Empire, as though it were something indecent. Moreover, 
the great writers whom we studied. Virgil and l.ivv. Cicero and Horace, came at the end of the Eepubli- 
can period, and their eyes are on the past. Troy town is almost more to them than Eome. .Tuhu-' 
Ca?sar, for them and foi- us. was the last of the Eomans. 

Eut he is rather the first. A glamour is cast on the Eepublicau ages by the great names of Latin 
literature. But the small triumphs and homely virtues which they celebrate are a play in a country 
sillage. Xow a vaster stage is set. Beginning with the generation when Christ was bom, for three 
centuries and more Eome is the centre of a great system of civilisation stretching from the Cheviots to 
Kg\-pt, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Barden of Eden. For three centuries and more this quarter 
of the world, with the Mediterranean Ijang like a lake in the middle, with its roads forming a huge ner- 
vous system centering on the City of Eome — all these peoples who now are England and France and 
i^pain, the Ehinc Provinces, the Balkans, the Middle Ea-'t. Egypt, and the long north coast of Africa, lay 
in a profound peace. There were short internal wars over the imperial succession, and a certain amount 

* The lecture was illustrated by a number of slides reproducing etchings by William Walcot of the buildings as they 
would have looked amid the life and movement of Imperial Rome. 

Third Series. Vol. XXVIIL No. 0 -o March 1091. 
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of frontier di'tnrbauce. but. speaking broadly, there ha> ne^er beiii so Imi^ a piiiod wlit ii so iii.iiiv 
different pcojdes have lived an ordereil and traiupiil life. It i- a- if there h.id bt eii no evars in Ifurope 
and A'ia aince the Spanish Armada. 

Everyiehere citin' greiv and floun'hed, built on similar plan'. go\enied on 'imilar line'!, ft h.is 
been calculated that there iv ere more than two thousand of them. 'J'lie couii.i' on tie ereal road' could 
travel cine hundred miles a day. A bulletin of iieivs iva> is'Ued daily, and r aal in jiiibiic Throuehout the 
Empire. Everywhere the same types of building recur the street' of ralmyr.i n call thosi of l\Iilan ; 
the traveller trom iloine would find great bathing estahli'hmeiit' in I’.iri' or in ( >li lUin-'ti r'lnri- ; the 
'tretching aqueducts of the Cami'agna are echoed in Spain (cr North .Ulrica. The known ucuTd wa' a 
great family. 

The army, too. bore a great part in this imiticatinn. The lluman Enqiu'i. v. .i' in it' e"enc' a mili- 
tary organism. And this doe.s not mean so much that the supreme pow er c.iiu" more and more to be the 
gitt of the legdciis., true as that i', as that the whole civil admini'tration. the whole 'V'tom of meeting the 
demands of the avorld. wdiether for corn or for statuary, for clothes or for building. Ijecame gradually a 
great organisation nm on siniilar hues to the organisation of the army. Th.e legimi are recruited locally, 
Great military camps grow into prosperous towns. The Eoman 'oldi>-r umh'r the Euqiire n not a 
specialist, he is a settler. And he i.s ready to turn his hand to anything, to huilding an amphitheatre, 
working a silver mine, or adding temples, bridges, and aqueduct' to the adorniueut of Egypt. Let me 
read you Kiphng's description of the young subaltern's first sight of the Great 'Wall, built as you know 
acro.s.s the north of England to keep out the Piets and marauding Scandinavians. The subaltern is 
inarching over the Yorkshire moors : — 

Of course, the farthei north you go. the emptier <ire the roads. At last you fetch clear of the forests and cTiiub bare 
hills, where wolve.s howl m the luiiis . . . The houses change from gardened villas to shut forts with watch-towers of 
grey stone. In the naked hills beyond the naked houses, where the shadows of the clouds ])lay like cavalry chanrmg. ,vou 
see puffs of black smoke from the mines. The hard road goes on and on — and the wind 'ings through your helmet plume 
— past altar-s to Legions and Generals forgotten, and broken statur-s of God and Heroes, and thou'ands of graves where the 
mountain foxes and haies pccji at you. Just when you think you are at the world's end. you see a smoke from East to 
If est as far as the et'e can turn, and then, undc-r it. also as far as the eye can stretch, houses and temjiles, shops and 
theatres, barracks and granarii s. tuckling along like dice behind — alwacs behind — one long, low, rising and falling line of 
towel's. And that i' the M all ! . . . And from end to end is the town, eighty miles lung. Think of it 1 One roaiing. 
lioting. coek-tighting, wolf- baiting, horse-racing town fioiii Ituiia on the west to the cold eastern beach. On one sicie 
heather, woods and ruiii'. wheie the Piets lude, and on the other a va't town — long like a snake and wicked like a smike. 
Yes. a snake ba'kmg iie.'ide a w.um wall 1 

And at big histoiical crises the legions, imbued as they are with the ideas and m.imiers of their 
province, of byria, of Pritain. of the Pdiine a'alley. are run like a .shuttle through the fabric of the Empire 
weaving together in one v.iried wliole the thrjught of its most distant parts. At the centre is the 
Emperor and his goveniinental system. I don't want to fatigue you with a lot of names, hut I think it 
Would he Useful to glance for a moment at the chief imperial jieriods from Augustus to I'oiistantiiie . 
There are four : — 

11) The Julian Emperors, from Augustus fwho came to the throne about the d.He the Virgin JIarv 
was born; to Nero (who probatdy jnit >. Paul to death'). 1 luring this period of ninety years Pome was 
largely rebuilt. AiioustU' L It marble where he found hnck. Nero took moi'e adiantaee of the great 
tire of Pome than we took of the Gre.it, Eire of T.ondoii. and rebuilt Pome with wider streets and more 
solid houses. 

(2; The I’Lnian Enqierors — Vespasian ami his two sons, T'itus and Pomitian. They came from 
byria, where ^ espasian was m commaiid, and with them came a \va\ eof ( Irieiitalisin affecting religion, 
maimers, and architecture. To this jienod we owe the Colosseum and the Paths of Titus, much rebuild- 
ing aiifl extension of Pome, ami possihlv the dome. 

( J; Trajan, Hailrian. uml the Antoiiiiies. ending with JIarcus Aurelius ('about 100-20(1 A.u.). A 
time of profound jieace. City vied with citv throughout the Em]iire in building colonnaded streets and 
aqueducts, temiiles and amphitlK-ai res. forums and baths. Trajan is jiraised h> a. writer of the time for 
the magnihcence of his public works ; H.idrian. wherever he went tramping at the head of Ids legions 
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ovfT till’ workl, took liini a troop of arcliitect';. to add something to the splendour or convenience of 
tlie cities through v hicli he pas-ed. It is vritten of him : "In almost every city he erected some build- 
ing." And ve owe to his day tlie dome of the Pantheon, perhaps the most iinju'essive and most Pionian 
liuilding m the evorld. This -econd century of onr era was, in the opinion of the historian Gibbon, the 
liappie-t and most prosperous in the lii'torv of the world. 

( 4 1 Py a 'ingnlar irony of lii-toiy. it is the son of Tlarcus Anrelius. the plulosopher-Einperor, who 
bl eaks the charm, and is the lii't of a long line of rulers mider vehom, in the third century, di'Ciphne and 
admini'tration are relaxed. An A-iatic priest, a Thracian peasant, an Arab, and a sriuireeii occupy in 
turn the throne of the Ciesars ; and the whole great centralised system begins to show sign- of failure 
under the 'train of internal disorder and the tli't shocks of barbarian inroad. There is no great builder, 
except (Airacalla. till Itiixdetian at the end of the century : the son of Dalmatian slaves, he founded a 
new system of (lovermnent. dividing the Empire into four parts, each with its prince in command. In 
his reign were built baths and a great palace on the east shore of the Adriatic, where he retired, after 
reigning t wi any years, to grow cabl lages and study philosophy. He had paved the way for Constantine, 
who ahout thirty years later emphasised the tinal division of the Eoman Empire by founding 
Coii'tantinople and leaving Piome a prowneial city, nursing a memory of greatness. 

So innoh feu- the Emperors. AVhat of the people who formed the mass of the system ? 

There were four classes — slave-, freedmeii. and two classes of the free. All ancient civilisation 
rests on a basis of slavery. In the Pmman Empire, which touched at every frontier less civilised and, at 
hrst. weaker people', there was no lack of slave labour. It was no uncommon thmg for a great Eoman 
to have four or five Imndred slaves in his immediate household. They were often treated with great 
kindness, and would gradually hoard enough money to buy their freedom. Their employment was 
largely domestic, and we have no reason to think that they had much to do Math building. 

The freednien were the most enterprising and wealthy class in the community. They were not 
ashamed, as the free-born citizen was. to engage in trade and speculation. They were not expected to 
spend on the same lavish scale as the free-born millionaire. Thej’ became permanent secretaiies at the 
heads of the various Itraiiehes of the imperial civil service. Yet, important and wealthy as they were, 
tile barriers of class distinction were such that they remamed a despised class, looked down upon by the 
sorriest garlic-eating loafer. avIio was free-born. 

Tlie free-born were sharply divided into patricians and plebeians. The former distinction, at tirst 
a question of lineage, became more and more contined to those who had held office (local mayors and the 
like) and their descendants. They had all the honours and a great deal of the wealth. But it was a 
social obligation, understood and accepted, that thiswealthshould be expended to glorify their own town, 
especially in building. Thi* least important councillor or patron would signahse his election by building 
a temple or a bath-house. Countless inscriptions have been found all over the Empire recording gifts 
.111(1 liequests, 1 h(' greatest part of them on objects of juiblic utility — baths, theatres, aqueducts, new 
roads, and markets. " ITiere v.i- in those days." writes Professor Pill, " an immense civic ardour, an 
almost passionate riv;diy. to make tlie motlier city a more pleasant and more splendid homo." And 
.igain : " TIucli has b(.'eu lost in the iirt ck of time, yet the remains of such inscriptions are .-o numerous 
that it is almost impossihle to give au adeiju.ite idea of their profusion. There is an almost monotonons 
s.uueiK'SS in the stiff, com i'utional record of this vast mass of lavish generosity. It all seems a spon- 
taneous growth of the social system. . . ." 

The plebeians had the material adisuitage (if all this generosity and of cheap corn. On the other 
band, there was littli' opportunity for ambition, little chance of rising, except for a soldier, and the in- 
dolence and lack of careers bred a da.'S of loungers. TTiey were subject to certain obligations, such as 
conscription for labour purpose's wlu'ii re([uirod. 

This was the background of the Eoman world. Who did the building work '? 

In the first place there were architects. WY hear of them in the time of Augustus (the writer 
Vitruvius was one), in the time of Trajan, and Hadrian (who took numbers of arclutects with him on his 
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marche.s). and I ou^tautiue fwlio tjave urdei' for fuiindiiii^'clioul' nf arL'iiileL-ture tluouuiiuut thi* hiupii't'i. 
Tht'ir functions, as eve learn from Yitruviu'. evere much tlio-e of the present clay. They designed the 
buildings, draeviiig plaii« and elavatioiis and pieispective.^. They also did levelling and surveying, and 
looked after fortiheation- and artillery work, like the architect^ of the Italian l!enai"ance. 

In the actual construction, in the case of large puldic Liuilding-. when it w.n not the work of the 
legdons. we find a plain divi-ion into two classes, a^ is aiiparent both from document^ and a stucly of 
remains: (Ij The large ina-' of sO-called unskilled labour, available from the labour comcription. 
(•2j Skilled tradesmen. 

We all know that building in all its branches is a matter demanding very -killed co-operation. \ et 
we -hall see when we get on to an analysis of Eoman building methods that the Homans continued to 
make the largest possible use of unskilled labour. To -upervi-e thi-, and to do the UKire -killed work, 
such as the brick arches which reinforced the concrete vault-, and for masonry, carpentry, joinery, and 
decorative work, there was need of skilled men bred to the trades. To meet this need there grew up 
an interesting guild system, where men of a trade were combined together as a " corporation. ” in tvhich 
membership wa- hereditary. The members were bound to give their labour on public luiilding-. In 
return the corporation wa- endowed with land, on the revenues of which the uiemhers lived. 

In the ea-e of private works, one member of a corporation might act as a contractor. He would 
tender for a fixed sum. and make use of his fellow-members, and perhaps hire slaves for less skilled work. 

So, then, you have the great body of patrons, anxious to build, front the Emperor down to the 
newly- elec ted mayor of some snicdl provincial town in Africa or Cratil. You have the almost tmiversal 
peace. You have material.-, and where necessary good roads for transport. You have the skilled guilds, 
bound to give their labour in public work, and ready to sell it in private. You have the general mass of 
the people, compelled to lend a hand when called upon — or. ehewhere. the army, or slaves who might be 
hired. Much of the machinery of administration and of industry (which takes up the energies of our 
own days), such as State departments, police, wood-cutting, road-making and mending, and mine^. was 
run by slaves or freedmen. There wa- no obstacle to building, and every inducement. 

And so this great system of the pa.-t life of men has, like some perished mammoth, left everywhere 
its bones, which we may see and handle and reconstruct. A vast deal has vanislied in the earthquake- 
and wars and spoHation of one thomand seven hundred years. But so solidly did they build, and so 
universally, that we can still >tudy o-\-er most of Europe, and much of Asia and Africa, what manner of 
men they were and what they made of life. When I look at the great remain- of the llomau Empire I 
am reminded of Watts’s picture of the Minotaur. A great han<l seems to be laid, almost unconscious 
of its weight, on the people.s. The individual sinks out of sight. The remains are the remains of 
cities that built, and armies. Xot here is the .simple freslmes.s of the Greek, chiselling his marble in the 
sunshine, or the exuberance of the mediicval builder, as he jioised buttress against vault and laughed to 
see it firm. As we stand by a Eouian ruin we ^^eem to hear a sound of many voices, the 

Smuke aji<l wealth and loar of Rome. 

Of coiuse. -when w e think of Eoman architecture as a series of colossal moininieut,- we must cajrrect 
this by remembering that the large things have survived, while the small things — country houses and 
farms and shot)S and wayside temple- — have peri.-lied. Yet theirs was a heavy hand. We liave only to 
look at the aqueducts straying acro-s the (';nu])agiia or siiaiming a river-valley, as the Pont du Gard in 
Soutlunn France with a height of 160 feet and a length of 880. to realise with what a ruthless disregard 
of labour and materials the Eoman achieved wliat we do with a pipe in the ground. Or compare the 
main building of the Baths of {.'aracalla witli the plan of 8t. Paul's Cathedral. 

We hear a great deal about the baths of the .Eomaiis. It will be interesting to [lause for a uiomeiit 
and consider wTiat they were used for and how they Avere built. 

The Eoman Empire Avas an empire of toAvns, and the great centres of this town life — open alike to 
the rich and poor, the proA'incial senator and the AA'orking mason — AA’ere the forums, AAoth their colonnaded 
Avalks and shops, their crowded temples and courts of justice, and — more intimately — the baths. I 
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tliiuk tile iin|iul'e tu tlicir U'e and devolDpnie.nt inu-it have coiue. vdth the vault aim dome, from 
the Ea-'t. 'L'he Esyptiaii of llerodotu--, the Mahomiuedan, and Lidiaii of to-day are ereat ceremonial 
va-heie. Oar mild 'urvival ot the Eoman cstabliehment i? called a Turkish bath to thi-, day. The 
peoplt^ of the Eomau Emiiire made more than a ceremony of it ; they made it a delight. And not only 
did they bathe. The b.itln Mere a report tor 'ports and for literary discii'sions. and. above all, for the 
lounging and gO''!}) which ir, the breath of life to Tlediterranean man. Your PiOinan citizen is an in- 
veterate corner-boy. 

Let U' gO"ip for a few minuter in the Batin of Caiacalla. 

From the noi'c and hurry of the 'treets we pa'.- into a great garden enclosure, TOO yard.^ each wey. 
Within thi?. stands the main building of the baths, which we enter through a door which leads into a 
colonnaded courtyard with a great semi-circular open apse on one side. Here are crowds of young 
fellows ski}iiiiug or rmining or practi.'ing lioxing or playing at ball. In the shadow of the colonnade the 
latest poet i' reciting hi' verses to a crowd politely interested. From a neighbouring hall comes tlio 
sotmd of apijlause as a kvture is endml. We pass on through a vaulted lobliy, as large as the room we 
are now in. into the great enclosure where bathers are splashing in the cold pool tmder the sky. and 
thence into the sviult ed hall of the Tepidarium. with its vistas every way into the snnshine a hall as high 
as the nave ot St. Paul's and nearly twice its width. 

How is the great vault built Lavish and ruthless their conception may be. but tlmy are strait- 
HUtd by two nece'saiy econumie^ — sldlled labour aud timber. For heavy work they CiUi impress the 
lorced labour of multitudes ; foi their skilled supervi'ion they must go to the limited corporations. 
And the Puiuau (■((unti'V'idi'. wlnie the building methods first hardened into a tradition, is troele'S. 
Till re is no timb' i- to 'Uar'' tur vast 'V'toui' of centering, which have to be struck when the wcu’k n 
nui'lied. 

To take the second problem first. They liir on a method of building which, with the scantiest possible 
use of timber centering, enabled them to build a permanent centering of brick, which was never struck 
and remained for all time a part of the vault.* A few principal trusses, and planks between, would 
enable them to build their light network of brick. Ami the centering would he shifted along the vault 
as required. Sometimes the network was not quite joined up. As a further economy, sometimes quite 
discontinuous double ariTu-s were built. Here tiier'' was evidently a tendency for the tilling to drop out 
on the surface. So the in'Xt. time they made a square or octagonal box aud fixed it on the planking — 
whence comes the coffered vault. Another cTieap aud simple way of making permanent centering was 
to use the 2 feet-sipiare tlut bricks on edge, to form a sort of plated centering, upon which the mass 
Ilf Cement and stones was shovelled to complete the construction. 

Aud now M e come to tlie economy in skilled labour. The Bomaiis were as well aware as we are that 
concrete mixing and laying is skilled work. So they didn't use concrete, but a system of alternate layers 
of cement ami broken stone or piTibk". eacb layer thrown on vith a shovel. The layering is clearly 
aisilile in I'emaiiis of Ibuiuni work when examined. 'I'bis was work wliicli the un'killed pressed 
liibourers could quickh' [earn ami uudi'r suiiervisiun adeipiately perform. 

So wei'c raisi‘d the great v.iults .ind domes of the TUimaus. T\ e see no d'avekqiuieu: ,iml daring 
expei'iineiits with a great structural idi a. such a-' the inedianal mason gives us in liis poi'id vaults, or 
the Byz.intine (Ireek in the shell-hke dome of the Sta. Sophia in Constantinople. The vaults of tin' 
third century are no adwince on those of theVirsl. If there is any change, the workmaii'lii[' is less good. 
Pint the liom.iii had done vha.t be wanted. He had built a great barrel, bigger than any one had built 
fiofure him. Ami he had done this vith .111 (.■eonoiny of skilled labour aud ot timber which a\ a' necessary 
to him. To eeononiise in the mass ol men and material he saw no need. So he v as 'atl'l'wd with what 
ho had (Idiie ; ami being of an ordei'ly and methodical nature, he .stereotypes it. Hi' 'UeCes'Oi's would 
have the sa me prolileiii' to mts t ami t be same economies te) make. ''O it is filed for refei’i iiee. 

'That )' line ot the great' contuiiutions of the Homan Empire to aa'chiteetun — the vre.it-heartnl 

' >rD’ ( hni-Y : L \it ile lUitd clicz hs ii< 
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confident covering-ill of spaee.e 80 or 100 feet wide (the luive of fit. Paul s i' about 4.i) in a manner of 
liuilding that has defied wars and fires, and earthquakes, and only yielded to the ijuarryings and carrying'' 
away of a ^core of generations of men (.slowly destructive, like white ants'. Another of the great contri- 
butions was a power of spaeiou'. orderly planning. They were not the first who had planned towns, 
liabylon. we learn, vas iilaiuied on rectangular lines : some of the (treek towm were laid uut on a 
evsteui of straight right-angled streets : no less are Chine'e colonies which have been discovered in Cen- 
tral Asia. But the Eonian had a larger field and larger ideas. His great culunnaded streets running 
trum town-gate to town-gate, and crossing in the centre of the town (a direct development of the plan of 
the legions' fortified camp. a-, they went ahout the world on their business of civihsation I. are found from 
the north of England to the borders of iMe.sopotamia. Hi.s whole Empire was a great jdan growing out 
of his svstein of roads, v Inch ran like straight corridor.s about it. The three outstanding qualities of the 
Piomaii idea of planning are straightforwardnes-s, vista, and balance. He was by nature straightforward 
ill idea. He would go, as his roads show, direct from one point to another. But where the body could 
go the eye could go. too : and out ot this straightforwardne.ss grew a love of the stretching vista, where 
the eye was carried through great openings and acros.s sunshine and ■'hadow to some monument or group 
where it would be content to rest. 

This is shovii in the plans of the great baths, in the forums of Boiiie, where Emperor after Emperor 
added and developed, cutting out the hillside to set court beyond court ('where the sniallest is the size of 
a football field), and no less in the streets which ran past all the varied life and buildings of a town to 
where, at the end, the distant coimtry showed through a triumphal arch. 

If we were all of us one hundred years older. I should be bound to speak of the Eoman Orders — 
that system of proportioned colunm' and oriianient ■which the Italians of the Pienaissance valued the 
highest and .studied the most earnestly of all that Eoman civilisation has left to us. But I will not 
touch on them to-night. In the fir^t place the .^tudy is rather teelmical. Ei the second place the 
system is not Eoman at all. The system of proportions was taken over from the Greeks, and for con- 
venience stei'i-otyped by the Eomaii' for general U'e. 

There are many other subject.-* it would be interesting to discuss : how, for in.stance, the mediaeval 
church, with its plan and the cereii'Kinies whicli governed its plan, grew out of the temple.'^ built for the 
vorship of Hi.? and of Mithra ; liow the town oi the Eoman Empire — the growth as it were of a day — 
differs from the mediaeval town which gradually accumulated round footpaths and fords and bridges : 
how the Eunian 'i'aried hi^ jiknis and hi> materiaL (but never the dominating ideas of straightforward- 
ness, ina", tind 'implicity; in (llcaicester'liire. the Balkans, Egypt. But fierhaps enougli has been said 
to give you a general idea ot what the Eoman.s built, and how. Before, liowever. Me go on to consider 
what we can learn from Uoinai; building. I .'honld like to read you a short isxtract from Pliny's descrip- 
tion of a countiy hou-e built alauit the date of the Book of Eevelations. I liave talked about the 
Eonians in the ma-s. but w e -Ij.dl .■'ee ironi this that he had an individual point of view and an intimate 

affection foi- his home, no le^- th.m Erancis Bacon oi' ourselve.s : — 

• 

■■ My he.ii ( tillii'. lie wilt'-'. '■ A oil woliili-i wliy luy L.uiiciLtiiii' lioiac. oi. it _\ou jii'rfi i it. iiiy ' Liiuren-. di'lielit' ino 
>0 inucti. Aou wall w oiiitc]- no tonper win n eon le.iiii iJii I'linnu ot the hou'e. the eonveuieiiee of t)ie po-iitiun, the exii.iii'e 
of 'e.i'jfle. . . . 

" A[\ phice i- ill 'icned foi ii-e— not e.\peii-i\e iijikei'p. Ill ti'oiit all ati'iuiii, modest lait not mean ; then a eoloiiuade 
in ,1 D-'liape. endosimt a jolly little panh'n-eoiii t. ThK i- a .splendid plai e in had weatliei', sheltered by window -panes ainl 
e\ en nioie hy jaojei ting < uvi - ( 'enti al w itli thi' i- a di light tnl iimei euuit. then a ]ile ivant enough dining-iooni. jutting 

oil to the .'hole — _\ I and w a-lied In the ■'jiia\ of the lijglie.st w\n es when theie .' an .Atne.in blowing. ( hi every side are 
dooi', oi window' us big. 'o that ill liont and 'ides it ha- a. view of thiee 'ca'. you may sa\ ; and at thi' haek — inner 
eoiut. ( oloniiade, gaiden-eourt. euloiinade again, atrium, the wood' and the far hill'. .\ little 'i-t li.ick on the left is a 
loonn b( diooin. then a 'inallei one, with one wiiiilow to let in the dawn, another to hold the siiii'ct : w it li .i, \ lews too. ot 
the 'I a below — fiat her olf. eertainh , but 'afer. d'he foriier made by thi' hedi'oom and the projei t ion of the diuing-room is 
a 'Uii'luiii- b.ith. This is the winfei-gaideii — _\e', -ind the jil.i vgroiind of the household. There i' no w liispi r of wind here, 
e.xct-pt tho'e that bring eloiidv weatliei, and till y iiiii't baiii'h the .sini'liine befon theysi nd in indoors. . . . 

■■ Then vou eoine to the i old b.itli — aspaeimi' afiaitnieiit with two jiliinge bath' em \ iiig out in opiiO'ilr walls — quite 
large enough, it you mean to 'Wini in the 'cai jii.'t loniid the eoiner. .Xdj.ieent n the anointing room, the heatmg-chamher. 
and tin hot room, and then two eh.iniher.' rather ne.it than magnificent. .\iid ne.\t door is a wonderful warm hath, where 
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^ou can >wim with a c lew of the ~ea ; and near by a racquet court, which gets the wannest of the afteinoou sun. Here 
Is a tower, cMtli two ]>aviliuns below and as many in it, and, besides, a supper room with a wide prospect of sea and .stretch- 
ing siioie and delightful villa- 

" Xheie 1- another towei. too. ... It looks on the garden and the terrace which runs round it. The terrace is 
bordered with box — or ro-eiuarv where the box won't thrive. For where the box i.s slieltered by the house it does very 
Veil. But in the cqien. and <‘xpo-ed to the wind and brine ifar away though it is), it avithers. The terrace is bordered on 
the inner -ide by a delicate and -hady vine-thicket, a soft caiqict even for bare feet. The iniilberry and inaiiv fig trees 
adoin the gaideu. The countrv-ide, ind-'cd. is pccuhaily rich in them, though no other tree will grow. This asiiect is as 
good as the -ea-ide, and tlieie's a bieakfast-room lieie, away from the sea and enclo.sed at the back by two veiandas, 
who-e wind' >ws look out on the vestibule of the house and another garden, wild and luxuriant. . . . 

■■ At the liead of the alley, and in turn of the eovered walk, lies the gardeii-hou'e. my very heart .s delight. It was niv 
own idea. In it is <i suii-ehambei, looking one way on the alley, and one on the sea. both ways on the sun. The bedroom 
door eomniands the eovered walk, its windows the sea. In the opposite wall is a jolly rece.ss, which can be made part of 
the bedroom or cut ulf from it by glass douis and curtains. It holds a bed and two chairs : sea at feet, villas at back, 
woods at he<id. Snell aie the view~, and a window for each or for all at once. Adjoining is a night chamber, for sleeping, 
cut off from any noise of 'ei vant'' talking or murmur of the sea, from the rushing of the storm or the glare of the lightning 
— yes. even from the light of day with the windows shut. The reason it is so remote and secluded a retreat i' that there 
is an intervening passage between the walls of the reiom and of the garden, and the empty space absorbs every sound. 
Attaclied to tlie room is a httle hypocaust. which has a narrow opening to let in the heat, or not. as you vull. Then comes 
a bedroom with an ante-chambei stretching into the simhght. wluch strikes it at sumise and hngers on, slautvise it is true, 
beyond mid-day. When I betake myself to this garden-house I feel I am cut off even from my own villa, and above all 
is it delightful at the fsaturnaha. when the rest of the hou'e echoes with the season's jolhty and holiday shouts, for I feel 
that I am not spoilmg my fellows' sports, nor they my studies. 

" The seaside is bright with a pleasing variety of villas — now a terrace, now single houses — which have the ajjpearauce 
of a multitude of towns, whether from the sea or the. shore. .Sometimes the sea i.s calm and smihiig tor quite a spell, 
oftener grim with huriwing. fighting waves. Rare li.sh there certainh' are not, but sole.s and excellent pravuis hi abund- 
ance : while my land supplies come from iny own estate, and milk especially. The herds in the pastures see to that, as 
they roam by ’ fountain, shade and rill.' 

Well. now. do you think I am justified in living hero and loving mv countrv home And you must be a man about 
tovii to the finger-tips if you don't envy me it. Yes. do env,v it I .''o that, richly dowered .as it is. my little ]ilace may 
have the added commendation (and what could be greater '?) of entertaining you." 

In a ff'w luinutt’S. ladies and gentlemen, we shall be turning our backs on this vision, slight as it is, 
of tile old Eomaii Empire, with its wealtli of ordered citie.s. sunny colonnaded streets and vaulted batlis, 
and all its intense chdc ardour, to go out on to our own dreary pavements, mid a crowd of our own in- 
different fellow-citizens ; we sliall liurry past the commercial biuldings of the nineteenth century, tnid 
See the long grey vista crowned by tlie local gas-works. We must, I think, feel in this contrast of 
present and ]ia-t that we have lost sonietliing of the fine instinct for order, something of the large sim- 
plicity of 1 lie Eoinans, wliicli we do rigid to regret. With electricity for power and light. witli steam and 
gas and steel and all tlie resources uf modern civilisation, wliat would not tlie Eomans, witli tlieir eii- 
tliusiasia for building and tlieir developed sense of tlie town as a uuit.v. have made of our great cities ’? 

We are tlie heirs of tlie liurried busiiies.s instincts of tlie iiiiieteeiitli century. We cannot rigid it all 
hi a day. Hut wi' can at least he imjiatient of wliat i-' mean, and eager to welcome wiiat is good. 

The arcliitect. like tlie dramatist, is to some exteid dcpeiuleiit on the minds of otliers. Tlie liuild- 
ing. a- it gradually sliapes itself in liis brain, is half fashioned by the invisible hands of tliose wlm will use 
it. Ill liis imagination, they go about tlieir luisiness in it. and create his plan. Tliey glaiico at it in 
]ia'-ing. and he sees if in perspective. Tlirough tlieir i-yes lie views it from far off', and sO his elevation 
develops. Idle architect is ratlier tlie niotiier tlian tlie fatlier. The building has many fathers. And 
ymi all must lielp this expression of ourselves. W e sliall not do it in Homan ways. Tliey are clearly an 
I'xpression of tlieir own time, of tiiat ordered nniforinity wliicli at last became an opju'essive centralisa- 
tion under whicli the individual wdtliered in a growing twilight of tlie mind. AVe are of x ery different 
lihre. Uur wliole instinct is individual. lAur great contributions to the world are seamansliip, the 
novel, and exploration. Tlie lloinans could not inn e jiroduccd a Erake, a Dickens, or a Stanley. Tlie 
Dionians marched in colnunis of fours into tlie unknown places of the world. Yet we liave carried our 
natural instincts a little far. A\ e liave felt it was no concern of ours what sort of liouse our iieiglibour 
I'uilt. or wliat sort of street our council jilanned, so long as it meant no addition to the rates. We liave 
li\'ed by ourselves too long. 

I'he war l)i'ought us closer togetlier for a space. \\ e fei'i tiie drive of a eonmion impulse. 


Tlio man 
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^YllO iiail ui'uwii aeL'U''li-iii!Y4 to liu uwii iroiit-Juur witli its kov au4 kiioakt-r lia' 'liiU' d .1 \s at“i')iroof 
sheet with his ueiohhum' umler tlio -taV'. lint Yve are quickly Ircc/inu iqi auaiu. 

Yet I think it is nut too late if \ve ymII all help. And in thi^ matter of the iilea-aiitne" of hnildinys, 
remeniber that the architect needs the co-operation of hi' fellow-ciri/eii'. In the niii" lie can only 
express Yvhat they want expressed. Architecture is, and cannot hut be. tie. characteristic -eid oi it- aqe 
— whether it be the biow'y yood-nature of the niid-Geors-ian or the ,self-con'cious niystici-'m ot tic- miil- 
Yictorian. The must original of u-i Y\ill in the end be bent to your s\ill. Aliat i' your will 

I would prav xou at least to think it worth while to be interested. Be all agiig tu see svliat u Oi ing 
done and where we are going. Be victlent about mean .streets and dingy iail\v,,iy station', about ianolde 
building and planning as expressing ignoble thought, a contempt for lellow-uien. As y'ou see a -c 'itold- 
ing going up, crotvd round and aak, what are they doing to e.xpre.ss in some way v, hat I think an I w hat a 
city should be — Yvhat I want my children to liwe with lieineinber the old llreek saying that mean 
buildings make a mean people. 

The architect is nut the rnan who meets a merely material need fur so many cubic feet ui 'iiace. 
Architecture, like every art, i^ the materialised expre.ssion of emotion through the intellect, witli joy. 
Don't say this doesn't matter. What you want is a house to live in. a 'hop to l.inv in. a -treet to walk 
along, klan ava' not born 'imply to eat. and propagate, and die. These thing' are ni-ceS'ary. indeed, 
but are the mere ground-work of life. What you want is a house where you and your' can live with 
delight, a street Yvhere it u a spiritual refre.'hment to Yvalk. 

All these things can come but 'lowly — and not at all. if you don't desirt and insi't on them. I'he 
architect tvill depend on your enlightened ardour. You will depend on hi- trained direction. Archi- 
tects Yvere neY'er more alive to the needs ot the day. A thousand student' aie now being traiic.sl in 
three or five-year cour'e' in school' ot architecture all <ibout the country tcj giY’e ymt tln'. But the 
artist Yvithout the understanding and goiad Yvill of his felluW' i' naught, lleini niber it i' a play. The 
players haY'e their part as y\v11 as the writer. The 'tage is .'et. Will you hang m the Yvine'. or pa-s by 
inditferent in the 'tiv-'-t g 
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A TALK ABOl'T C'OXTEMPOKAEY BKITISH AECHITECTURE AND 

ITS IMMEDIATE AXCESTEY. 

By H. S. D oodhart-Eendel. 

Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, 10th November 1920. 


1 )EF0KE I Ijiyiu. may I rcmiud you lu '.•If-ili-tcnce 
) tiiat 1 Lave undertaken to dedtver a talk, and nut 
.. lecture, ajid that tlie -ubjeet of tlie talk n Jiothmy: 
niore detinitethaii tlie t ouTempoiat vart hiteeturi'otour 
countrv. tvitli 'Ome little referiune to U' iuiinediate 
anccbti v. w hen a.bcertainable. 1 think tliat tliib bubjei t 
1 ' wide enough to jubtily a very dibcuibive treatment 
ui It. and I ])ru].'Obe least of all thinjjs to be either 
Thniuugh or .systematic in mv remarks, Kather will it 
be my aim to present a few ideas wdiich may be, and I 
Imp.- will be. piovoeative of thought and di'Ciission. 

These ideas I have sorted rounlily into thiee heaps, 
according as to whether they chietly cuucerii IMonu- 
meiital. Ecclesiastical or Domestic Architecture. 

I. — IMuml mexi.il Ak( hitei iuke. 

By inonuiueiital aichitccture - which I shall take 
first — I do not only mean the drchitecture of building.s 
w-hicli the French would call muiumients. I mean iliat 
certainly, and a meat deal ehe a? well. Any secular 
hiiilding which aims at any degree of dignity, however 
'luall, lathcr than at mere pictui'eMpitmess. ] .slmll 
treat a.s being a work of monumental aichitecture. and 
\ uu will see therefore that my domestic cia.ss will luiiit 
Itself to buildings little and lioiiiely, since the larger- 
kind of houses aie a]it to c|uahfy a« monumental. 
Street and business arclntecture will fall witliin the 
munuineiital class almo.st cntiiely. 

Xow. in monumental .ircliiteeture. <iccoid!i)e totlii,s 
loose and coiiveiiieut defiiution. a great deal can be 
learnt by looking back a few decades of years, and 1 
pro])o.se to survey for a moment tlie .state of things 
when the late Alfred Waterhouse made his dehii! in 
monumental luiilding in IS-bb. The occasion, as you 
knoev, w as lii.s winning the competition for the Assize 
Courts in this city. I do not .-upiiusc that it is possible 
to over-rate the importance of tins event in tlie .sulise- 
ijiient history of nineteentli century architei tnre. I 
am not pro])Osing to defend the .style of the fai ades. 
• dthongli if anvliodv made them the e.xcu.si- to attack 
the Duthic Jievival 1 should probably be tempted to 
do so. The Dotlue llevival was a verv im]ioi-tant 
movement in the history of English arcliitecture. and 
the soont-r we lose our jiresent liabit of belittling it the 
hetter. That is. liuwever. bv tlie wav. i\ly object in 
'peaking now of thi- Assize Coints building i.s to call 
attention to tlie immediate recugnitioii whicli it ob- 
tained from a jaiblie fur the most part ]>r(‘judiced 
.igainst its stvle. a recognition dm- to the merits of its 
.nrangemeiit and to its general coin enienei' The kind 
of thing to wliieh iieople of tie time had become accus- 
tomed m public building' wa' a 'Oit of 'iilb nng to be 


classically beautiful, luniiing largely to eoliimiis and 
balustrades, generally in front of windows. Water- 
hou.se gave them a building in which the architecture, 
at any rate, never not in anybody’s wav . and thi' w as 
liglitly fi-lt to be an imiueuse advance m tlie ait. What 
Benjamin Woodward liad failed to Jo in the (Jxford 
-Museum four years before, what Lord Balmerston had 
]ust forbidden ^icott to attem^it in the Foreign tJfiice, 
young Waterhouse achieved with his first eitort. He 
reconciled the forms of mediix-val aichitecture with 
the ueeils of his day. whereas the professurs of d.issical 
architecture had failed to etfect with their style any 
such reconciliation. The best that l lies',- latter gentle- 
men liad (lone was to establish a sort of armed” truce 
lietween Use and beauty. In illustration of this, let me 
ipiote from an able eulogy of Edward Walters the fol- 
lowing words : ■' Most of his warehouses, for the sake 
of light, face north, and he was ingenious in providing 
■sullicient projections to counteract the absence ot 
'trong light and shade.” 

Ingenuity in preventing a warehou'c- facing north 
fiom looking like a warehouse facing north could not 
always he eX]ieoted from every arcliitect. and the 
public- was therefore naturally disposed to w-elcoiue a 
new style in wliic-h it might not be needed. Gothic ot 
.'Ome sort, therefore, beoanie the accepted idiom in 
wliich the moie progre.ssive architectural ideas of the 
time Were expressed, and a host of huildings— sonic of 
groat merit— such as the Xortham]iton and Coiigletou 
Town Halls, both by E. W. Godw in, the Law Goiirts lu 
London, by G. E. Street, the Midland Llotel and 
Station, also in London, by Sir Gilbert Scott: and Gar- 
(liff f'astle, by W. Burges, and some of less excellence 
which I will not particularise, resulted from ’Water- 
house’s experiments. Of course, we can now' sec that 
m order to be sensible it is not ueces.sary to be nearly 
as Gothic as all that, just a.s we ought to realise that in 
order to be ela.ssic-al it i.s not necessary to be nearly as 
jiompous as a great many peojile w ould have its be. 

This, however, i.s a digression. To return to AVater- 
hou.se and his confreres. I think the Town Hall here is 
ju.stlv accredited his masterpiece. You may not like 
the styh' — personally. I prefer it to a great deal that 
we are .supposed to admire nowadays- but you must 
admit that it i.s an extraordinarily cajiable design 
throughout, moulded in its smallest detail by its pro- 
gramnie. 1 do not pick out these two buildings he- 
i-ause I have the honour of speaking at Alanchester. 
Believe me. T 'liould say tlie same anywhere, citing 
them as the bc't exam]>les of the best work that was 
(lone at tliat date, f'nfortiuiatelv. tlieie w as oulv one 
AV aterliouse. and. still more iuifortuiiate]\- much even 
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of /-is work ill other place-. ]ia~ the merit of the jilans 
and elevation^, invaiiably great, ohsctired a little by 
a pcifunctury and graeele'S overlay of aiehitecturdl 
detail. At lea-.t. so it appear^ tO Us llot\ . This detail 
V as all that lesser men could copy, did Copy it they 
did iMth teiiible a.ssidiiity. In tact, the seventies and 
the 'eiehtie' of the last ( i-iiturv were in tlie in.dn bad 
tunes for rnoiitiiiiental auhiti-i tiiie m Eimiaud, t\heii 
liignitieil jilaiiniiig 'eeiii' haidlv to have beeutliidei- 
stood at all. Thev Weie times of (peiieklv chaimmo 
fashions, duiiiig v hick men 'eeined to look uj'on arehi- 
tectuze merely as the ait of applying (alleged; orna- 
ment to structures v, hich armed at iiotliiim nobler 
than sutficient utility and the utmost eeoiiomy of 

I V, ill try and bridne rije nap between that tiin* and 
now. by enunieratiiiu a i-w of tiie buildings which 
made reiuitations in tlndr .e.vn day. soiize of the lepu- 
tations surviving, with vai yum degrees of Justifica- 
tion. The Free Libraiy at .Liverpool, designed by 
Thomas Alloiii, is regaideJ by suiue as aii eXaiuph.- of 
the suri’ival of our eighteenth century tradition, a 
notion which a knowledge of Allom's anteCechuits doe.s 
not encourage. It i' probably more aumired now than 
it was at the time of its building, but I cannot think 
of it as anything other than an isolated pheiiomenoii, 
and not a particularly interesting one at that. The 
Town Hall at Ilalihix is almost contemporary with 
the Assize Courts here, and foreshadows the <levelop- 
iiieut.s that might have hi ell expected in the style of 
ir.s architect. Sir Charles I!,ury. li.ul he not clied befoie 
the building wa.s com[)leted. The plan of this building 
is good; as were all the plans by Barry. The architec- 
ture is difiicult for ii' to swallow, and ir is not true to 
.say (by the way; that the more exuberant fi-atiires of 
it are clue to .Sir Charles'.s -on. Edward .M. Barry, 
although this i.s commonly stated. 

Sir Clilbeit Scott, whose cO'tly but insipid buildings 
made for Iniu jicihajcs tlie best known name among 
English architects of his time, did not. as is commonly 
supposed, confine hi' energies to cluirch building. On 
the contrary he jiartn itlaily juidecl hiiusclf on a style 
of .Secular Oothic which hr < iaimed to luive invetitefl, a 
stvle which occasionally arose to the grandeur of such 
works as tlm Midland ifailwav Hotel iu J^oiidoii. Init 
which more often temaiued on a dead level of elegant 
exjieiisiveiie.ss. The Glasgow L'niversitv, the Infir- 
mary at Lei'ds. the Town Jfall at Prestoii, ileek-Ut s 
B.ink at Jn-ed,-. tln -'e are tvj.ieal exam[)Ies of Ids work 
in this luaunei. 

One of the hi-'t buildings ju which app'eared the 
Queen Anne Eexic.il to which (Jothn began to give 
]'!uce about the year LdT'i. is tiie J.,eice,sriT T’owu 
Hall. Tlie building hres more histoiic rh.in jjositive 
interest, but it i' pleasiug to the eve .ind the pre- 
( iiraor of ;in impoitant eJiangi.- in a n-luteetur.il cos- 
tume. The nineties g.ive Us a good plan lu that of the 
fmpeiial Jn'litute. tlmugh here the arcliitect was 
hamp' red be- nobody bi-iiig sure at the time, or indeeil 
ever alter'.', ard' vhat the building wa' hir. Tlie 


Sheih. Id Town Hall, by the latedli. Mouutforcl. euiiies 
at about the same time, tiiicl anpears to me chaotic 
lUside and out. 

Such 2'hius as that of the Imperial lu-tiTute, an!, 
better 'till, that of Mr A'rou f\",/bb ' and dir. Jiigri'" 
Bell's eXi eihuLt l-jcv ('niiit' at Biiiuiiigliaut. Were e.\- 
Ceprional Mo't plai.' ul thi- tinn 'how an almost in- 
credible couiU'mU i.Uil lack cit dignity, a' leli t.-nce to 
anv vuliimi- of the c.juti-iupoiary L'Uilding ]..'pt'rs will 
,'hciw'. The elevations a. coiiipaiimiig timm g. nerally 
disj.lav wdiat is , uphi-nii'tK al!v c.illeil ,i fi.-.- ii.-atnient 
of thi‘ R m iiss.ima in v.dmh tlm fir-i-iiom i' iimie a[.i>a - 
relit than the rbLal'-Jlice At L'-n wo r as I ha\a 
.said, the t'ogue was C>iwen Aui.e . in the wuy pietty 
Imj'eiial lu-tirute the symptoms are d. cidedly 
Stjaiii'h : at ''hi.'iri--lcl ti.i'v drfy liiagim-i'. 

The same sort of thing 'i-t iu at I 'loydioii. at h'xfonl. 
aiicl iu ill iny otla r jiiacv' v.d^li v.u vmg ih-gi'i c' of cdiii- 
lellce. Alter a time tie 'luall detailed st'de which the 
cU'tom uy use of terra-cotta had impos,- 1 gave way To 
a broadei manner, with stone as tie comiriouest 
iii.iteria!. The late .1. M Biyloii. wi.. n adiling to 
Woods' remarkable Town Hull iir Batli. ai'pioxinuited 
his .style ro that of th'' oMer master, and the result 
was .so much adlulled that a so-called Geoigiau type ot 
design soon becauie general. 

A'ow I am eoiiiiiig fiom wdiat 1 have heanl tell of to 
wdiat J Can actually lememh'er. the last twenty year.s. 
Twenty years ago. let me remind ymi. the Xi'O-Hrec 
iiiovemeiit wa.s nut. I rather tancy that we were 'till 
freely treating the jiour old Renaissance, though iu a 
way udiicli Was thought extremely novel and artistic. 
An e.xi.elleiit ,Soaue-.Me'la!hi m design by Mr. Eiilron for 
an e'tabhshineur of public baths was reg.ird'-d nut only 
as grwit architecture in coaeejitioii, but as a pattern 
book of the luO't up-tu-datii detail, a little more up-to- 
date pei'liai'S than our other model, tin- Institute of 
(.Tuu't'-red -Vccouiirauts. I tliiiik Wi- h.df bidii-ved 
tiiat tlie only order of ardiiti'Ctiire we Inul to study 
WM' the Roiiiau-lomi , and th.it that oidi'i' nonnally 
<li'[ilayecl a series of sijuare bloek.srusliealing till’ lower 
tlrinl of the .shaft. ( hlier aiuch'.s of faitli at the time 
wi'ie that kev blocks could hanllv i»‘ too larg'‘ or too 
numerous, that it w as a poor t.ieadi' in w Iiii h there was 
not room for at Iwist a '( ore of einjuv earrouidie i ti'-'l 
up wdtii nnxiM greengroeeiy. tli.it the most [ih'asing 
form of iiedimeiit wa' ugee-,s]ia[ii'd. and that then' wa.s 
sii[in-mi' \ iftue in a Hat dome, I sujiposi' th.it it m 
rasli to speak (Impa I'agiiigl v of all this sort of thing, 
■siiii.e gn vears heiie.' wm .shidl nmloubti'illv he averting 
onr eves with .'liaim- from our ( d'i'i i.ui u.i-ts, .mil waui- 
(Icring wdiat we ,-,iw in the fret [i.ir ti'i n,'. the Imuey- 
-U( kies, the an liitraVes wirli collier liloi ks, the ael'o- 
teria, and ,ill tlm otlier little pleasantiies of our pre- 
sent taste But you will observe, in till- k.deidoseope 
wdiicli 1 .1111 holding before voiir eves, th.it. tlirough .ill 
the changiiig 'Tcde- el■rr.llu biiilduigs stand out as fine 
.iTelnterture more m spire of lh.m bec.uise of the de- 
tails in wdiic-h tle-v .ire clothed. Banwehoi>e th.it a 
l.irgef numb"! of our buildings to-dav m.iv lie so 
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Ji'tiiiLiiiislieil from tlie iiidss bv jjusturitv I tliiuk 

■ i_-r!ia[i> tb.it We e.iii, 

I’b.-i-e i.> one te.iture in whien I fancy tb.it Briti-b 
ne'UUini-ntiil ai’clntectnre, at the oiitliri-.ik of the late 
w.ir ilitieivil fr.iiu it.-i iinnieili.ite .inee'-rrv. I think 
ibdl We knew a little b.-tter tb.lJi our latberi. ui what 
'..all of tin- arebltei ttll.il buJy the beait wa-. plaee.l. 
We -i'Jl oaid ].eiioiUc vj'-ita to ail arebiteetural Ulaik- 
'.luN and triikeil our-elve^ out in aniainue di'-nui-'-'. 
OUT 1 Tuiiik tli.it w.' Wet.- b.-uinuint; to be cou-r-ioua 
ill. It . lotlic' W' re not eVei'ytbint;. Xow_. ivbat is the 
ireliitectural heart on wbieb tbe -- initv of the wliede 
ij.jd’c iiiU't dejieiid ' .'ftu'i-h- it i-. sumetbiiiL; coiui.act 
ui re.i'Oii aivl order, to wliiili nil d'-eor.itive euii'idera- 
tiou- are ''alwervient It is n-asou and order, as bnl- 
h.nitle lionunaiit in the Frein li lumd. tb.it have eiveii 
Toprau' e .in unbiukeii traditiiuiof ulrblreeturalsU[lre- 
llial y ill [lublie works. It is reason and oreler wbieb 
uive Us axial jilannine. tbe subordination of ].iart' 
tei till- tebole. ]U't proportion, the eiu-s exjires'ion of 
ihiii in ehi-vation — all tic- tliiues which luake wh. it 
the aiies liave aureed U]‘uti .is fine a;< bit. ■■ture. Xow 
.1 .ijr. at deal is written and said about these elem.tllts 
of our art which is patently iioiiseuse. and I do nut 
exjieet that any of us are satisfied with our position in 
oiii Iona climb toward truth and beauty. Bur. after 
all. it -written and saiil. and thirty years aeo few 
p. opi,. thoueht it worth while writiue or talking about. 
A lecturer on such a .subject as. mine, thirty years aco. 
Would probably, with the complete consent of ids 
audience, have spent most of his time uivinu tijis for 
tin- latest tricks of .style and detail wliich weri.- likely 
to bring good fortune in competitions. To-day you 
ex[ieet me TO discii.ss design, not petty larceny ; and I 
do not attempt to de-scnlje what is meant by ” design " 
.suice We are all agreed upon that. The only c[uestion 
Is how To Secure the ])ower of design. AVeli. we have 
seeii tlie Liverpool School a.s in some .sort a pioneer, 
an l m.iiiy other I'Xcelleut schools follow imi in its foot- 
stejis, J-Jy tile side of the F.cole des Beaux Arts our 
London and |)roviiiciaI schools may all seem a little 
suburban, but they are amazimily m .idvauce of the 
stuiid.ird of teaching twentv visirs ago 'Ldte trouble 
w'irli It .ill is that we are not agreed up.oii a vernaciil.ir 
siyle such as that which Paris jiossessi-s. I think tliar 
it 1 ' tuwaril.s the foriii.itiou of such a .style that all our 
'■If'ets, and also our self-denial, should be directed. 
I'le P.iiTs style and teaching is. if I mav siv so. fool- 
I'riii.t : IT dot's not hampt'r genius, luit it t/ot < ]u'eveut 
the wanton and iuilecent s,.|f-rc\'cl.itioiis in wiiieh the 
ill! Olllpeti'llt I'hlglisli .ircllitect toil often illilulges I 
think tli.it evervbodv will know inort' i.ir le-s what 1 
me. Ill w hell I say that the arehiteetiiral maimer wliicli 

■ tpl'eai’s to have the most w'idespre.id acrepf.iiu'*' is 
time .issoeiated with the ii.iiiie of Sir .rolin Burui't. 
.lie! jiossibly this m.uiner mav beeoiue our stock 
im-i lied of design. I do nof think th.it if this h.ip]ieii.s 
tl'.il I' e shall h a\'e aiiv right to eompl.un. Sir .loliu 
Bui net. w lioin personallv I regard as artisricallv the 
lie.ui of the profession in this countrv, will ]>ro.hice 


great works where his follo\ver.s will perhap.s oulv pio- 
duce little ones ; but a traiiimg in the general method 
wiiicli lie einplovs will enable anvbodv reasnnablv 
coiiijieteiit to meet iiio.st of the ditiieultics and exigen- 
cies of modem practice with an aitistie s.jlutioii at 
h.iiid. We must not. of course, push confuimitv too 
mr. Personallv I feel that it would be an unnecessarv 
act of mortification for me to fall in with that pre- 
ti-ii ace tor. sh.dl 1 call it. the Assyrian, whirh mem- 
b. i-s of this school sij often betray. ."Mr 2011:1 Bumet. 
if I mistake not. brought liis p. iieel teehm iue fiom 
Fiance a guo.l m.inv ve-ars ago. aii'I perhap- wuis a little 
inlluenced by the great iimil of that clay, w heieas we 
will more suitably be iutlueiieed by thos-- or ..ur own. 

J-et me on this subj.-.w utter a wonl of warning. The 
stud.i-iir will! goes to Paris to study exclusively the 
Xio-tirec is regardc-.l. and I think lightly sO. by the 
Freiiehiiiau as we should a Parisian who made a pil- 
gnmage to England to see exclusively the works ot the 
late William Butn-rfield. The ilays of Hittoiii anl 
Labiouste. even of Diu' and Ginaiii. are not our clays, 
aii'l the modern .stuileiit must, wheth.'r he like it or 
not. legard the wuiks ot these artists as belonging to 
architeetuie already historical. Fur heaven's sake 
don't let us atTeinpt yet another levival If we g..' to 
Paris, ler us learn from the living men how to do the 
work of our own day. 

Xow the great fault of our modern attempts at 
Xeo-firee iu Eiiglaud is that they appear in some sort 
conscious attemiits at revival of the style of Wilkms. 
Hardwick, Sniirke. Soane — whom you will. A'e do not 
study ('ookerell. Barry. Gibson. Walters. Alexander 
Tlioiiison in tlie right sjtirit. In fact, our seemingly 
inn.ite vice of architectural kleptomania never deserts 
Us. aud instead of looking in the works of these 
masters for that which they can teach us in flexibility 
and moilernity, I am afraid that we go nosing about 
for little bits that we can crib. There is hanlly a stone 
in .my one of ( 'ockerell's best buildings which would fit 
any other .situation than its own. Th.it is wli.it we 
must aim for in our biuldings. Aud if we pile them up 
of loot from L'ockerell it is not very likely that we shall 
succeeil ill this aim. After ail. the (freek Reviv.iL as 
seen in till' works of Sinirke. the Iiiwonds. and others, 
was a Weak, palsied thing at best, ami it is eharaeter- 
istic of our utter lack of even that degree of areliitei - 
rural discrimiiiatiou with which all other European 
nations are eudoweil. that we confound the pedantry 
of such nil'll a.s tliose with the outstanding merit of 
siicli artists as Cockerell and the others whom I have 
mentioiii'il witli liim. I speak thus strongly hec.uise 
tills coiifusiou is one which I liac c ui.idc invself. led 
into that excessive reaction in which so ni.iuy of ms 
have found ourselves fr.iin the coarse .uni intlatcd 
bombast of the Xormaii Sh.iw selioiil. Smirkc couhl 
fiml no motif more suit.iblc for the clcv.itnm tif his 
Xatioiial Opera House at Coveut (hiidcii — h.ippily 
liuriit down —than a Grecian Doric portico ; aud I 
liave no doubt that we shall soon be ma'king our 
cinema tlieatri's behind this august fac.ulc. The Bourse 
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at Paris, tlia Biiti'li iMusnim ami Yulllallly■^ ridk-ii- 
lous iroiit to the fioyal Institution in London, are 
buildings of the absurdity of m liieli I wi'li that 1 lould 
feel confident that we were ^urticiently aware. By all 
means let tis be as ( ireek or a-- French or as Hindu 
we like, provided we do nut stair any of these eimanuiii 
amusements until we have satisfied not onlv all the 
utilitarian requirements of the snucture. but aLo 
tho'e perceptions of suitability, wliether innate or 
through association, whuli aie superior to all con- 
siderations of style. For mvself. 1 have uttered the 
chief article of mv creed wleui 1 "ay that to nn- Sir 
•John Burnet is our leading aichitect in monumental 
ilesign. I also, speaking with all diftidem e of wh.it 
must be in a measure a niiittei of taste, see in the w ork 
of a small .school of architect', led by Hr. (.'liarlc' 
Holden, a type of design which we need not be 
ashamed to put foiward in Euiope as sometliing at 
once Britisli and muderu. 

Perhaps here I may pay a tribute to the meiuuiy 
of Edwin Rickards, in whose genius. ]ierha]i=. Sir John 
Burnet's found its match. I hope that it will not be 
forgotten that his first great opportunity, the Cardiff 
Town Hall and Law Courts, came to him through the 
catholic-minded and far-seeing award of Alfred Water- 
house in the competition held for tin- design of tho'e 
buildings. 

s Before I turn from monumental architecture to th.it 
in my other two categories. I would like to refer to one 
point of architectural ethics which often arises in de- 
signs of a stately and dignified order. I refer to that which 
Euskiii, perliapo, first defined as Arcliiteetural Tiutli. 
Xow we all know the way in which, when wc have 
clothed a comidex plan iii a regular architectural diV'S. 
some little feature .sticks out and must either be allowed 
tode.5troy theregularity of the whole, ormust beimisked 
and suppressed. We also know how a regular arr.uige- 
ment of windows is ajit to give to some rooms too 
much light, to others too little, when rooms are of 
varying size-. Very likely we also know what it i.s to 
make a de-sign for e.'iecutioii in fine materials and then 
To have to execute it m mean ones. Xow in these cases, 
and in many others, the ijuestion arises a.s to whether 
we are justified in dissimalating that whicli we would 
not, but must hat e, or shriulating that wliiidi we (aii- 
not have, but would ( 1 think tliat what is called "a 
hatred of .shams " is a deposit in our miiid.s from the 
(.lothic revival which <-louds our thought when it is 
'tirred. Yet it is only by stirring it that we can hope 
for any clarificatiou. Let us try to lav aside prejudice 
and look at the matter imjiartially. Arcliitecture aji- 
peals primarilv to the eye. and wliatever further a])- 
])eal it may have must cert.iinly bi' made through the 
eye rather than through any otlier organ of ))ercep- 
tion. I therefore fail to .see tliat the actual fact.s and 
materials of a building are the business of tlie .sjiecta- 
Tor. Surely, if the delight we have iii .i be.iutiful design 
• ipparently carried out in bioiize and marble is to turn 
To loathing at the particular moment in wJiieli we 
i.-ali'C that tlie broiiZ'- i' but iron, the marble jila'ter. 


our fesrhetlc .'I'U'es are ilicoiiveiiieutlv illT'olved with 
our moral scruple', and I doulit if eithei can gain liv 
the as'ocidtion. Such moral scrujjle' them'clvcs aic 
doubtfully ratioii.d. 1 <hi not 'ce that v e (an lihiine 
rhe ail hitect for giving ii' a phsi'iiig illii'ion of dwell- 
ing in niaible Indl', anv mure than \\ e i an the cun- 
ductui ot an im hc'tia who. in default of the n al 
thing', givc.s U' ba"uoU' piereuding To ba horii'. \\ liar 
matters is the i ffect U]ioU i Ve or U]’OU e.i! I'lic m.-alo 
bv W hl( h tile rtiel t i' pi odlC i'll al o lloT oUT l OUc ern. 
(Jn the uthei h.iud. a i oiiipo'i I will tall into \ .-i v bad 
liabits it he neglect til'- i ha ta L tel I't ii ' ot the ba"<jon 
Through keeping it i on'tanrlc' bu'V t"-;iig a Lorn. 
Similarly, the arelntci t will lose miu h it Ic- forget that 
I'l.i'ter Ini' othei ] lotelinahtle' be'idc- that of l"-iiig a 
good Vehicle for the imitation of stclii- OI of maibh-. 
-Mo't piuely aichitectiiral forms have b'-.-n moulded, 
if nor suggested, liy the rnaiiner of their making, and 
tills 'ourcc of invention will be unqueiiehable 'o long 
as buildings an.- not only drawn but built. 

True if you s/ll/-? desigmug a bmldmg with thc-iuten- 
Tion of dressing uji anything lueouveuienr to look likc 
soiiietlimg else, you ale i iitting yours'-lf otf from all 
collaboiation with your materials The natiii,d forces 
which prompted the mventui's of the column, the 
lintel, the arch and the buttre" will 'tand, aloof, 
sulkily refusing you their aid Baiuqui- areliiter-ture. 
that amazing and enchanting eiucri'iisc in wliicli men 
sought to make the art of the an. hitect iiidcpcndcuT 
from that of tin- builder, fed upon itself fur awhile, 
fed ]iara.sitieally u]-ion the art of the sr-ulj-'tor for a 
little longer, and then died of imligcstion. Xo ; 
the architect mU'T de,sigii ,ihvuys us though cvi:t\- 
thing in his building were to bi- what it appears. 
Only so ran In- guard against a host of errors 
peculiar to tho.se who simuhiie ,ind dissimulate Xo 
thought must cross Ifi^ mind thal .ilthough that stone 
( olumn look’s too weak in itself it will be a .steel 
stanchion really, or th,it it seems a pitv not to lej.eaT 
those wliitc marble lia.s-reliefs somewln-re. since it is 
only tlic first cost of the mould that makes them e.x- 
]ieu.sive. If. however, when lie hus designed his build- 
ing for real materials, it lias to be built clieaplv of sham 
ones, the eye must be his sole judge. If the eve be 
jileased. well and good. If, however, the scagliola. 
the stuc. tlie bronzed iron 'and tin- graiiiiiig arc 
markedly inferior in colour and surtace to those things 
whieli tliey asjiire to resemiile it ma v lie that the archi- 
tect would hac'e lieeu wisi-r had In- done without them 
altogether. 

I think that it is the same thing w ith the dc'igii of a 
building, taken a.s a w hole. A man must have a jireter- 
naturai interest in back stairc-ase.s it lie wishes to see 
siieh a featuie i xpi'essed u]ion the e.xterior of a monu- 
mental ele\ation. The ]i,irt must e\ei be dominated 
by the w liole. and li the main iiiassc' of a building are 
sui h as to .'Uggest a sviiiioetneal grou|iiiig oi them, it 
IS oinious that minor dissimilauties m ])arts .similar 
m tin- main are aiti-tn ally irreleva nt. ,iud ui-ed not be 
an lutectur.dlv exjui ssi-d. The (lotlne revivalists dis- 
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likcii 'iK-h 'Uj’iit. .111(1 ailju--tiuciit'. and i/li.il- 

!aiiu< d the |iiiU( ijilc. .iliiiiucil <it the Rcnai'>au(_i‘. that 
It H law till td m\ (■ til a r(im]i(j.,itc huildinu the ajiju-ai- 
am ■■ (it tliiRv ( )r | inir^i-, the whnlc w.ir Imtwecu ^viu- 
liictiN' and .i'\'iuiii('ti V I'l'.-iilvc'- it'clf iiitii a dm|mtc 
til w hat ■■'hall he tin- 'izc nf thi- unit wliii h vou cliar 
tiiimika- syiuiRi'fiK.il. Tin- luii't ■'X'luiuctni al huildma 
til a citv iiui't t( n 111 I i.ii't 1 it '( imc nil' viiuiictncal nrmij i. 

• iiid tlii-n- 1' III 1 iiuildiiia '(I nU'Viiiiimti K ,il that It 1' nut 
ir>L-lf .1 aiiju|i (I* '\ iiiiiictnc.il ji.iit' If von di_*'inu 
iiK-ri-lv bv .iLmhiiimr.iriiilL .idiliiiu rnniiL tn kkhu. earh 
iiiitia liaviim it' nwu iimf vi'ilih- (‘Xtani.dlv, vni will 
have U'-ithi-r t dui it.itinn i.nr (‘Xi ii'.' tnr m.ikinn auv 
dim (I t tIio' (■ I 111 nil' uU'Viiuin-trii .il. '.i ve m 'd far .m it' 
|id'itidn in ti'Litidu tn the utimr' luav ih-mand. Tin- 
J^ais' I dUrt' III Jjiiidiiu air au exaiujile uf awuldiaera- 
Tinii ii'diTly 'iiii|ilc . 1 ' till', and I 'hauld not latv that, 
4' a ilii'idu, till' nrcar buildup fail'. The ktothm Ka- 
viv.il. lidw'iwci . Ill the main, did not 'lui-ecd in revei'- 
inii tlm drai'iiiu of the Rfiiai'.'aiu e that nianv of tlin 
Hint'S of iirdinaTybuildinC' aiv too 'iiiall to be exprea'i.id 

separately,, and 'hould thei'efure In- i.'ombini-Mi in lariii-r 
unit', 'ub-divideil 'd a' to 'Uit varinu' purpO'es, 
lu edii'cqimiire of this, it is often found that the 
regular feature' of the eoni|iosite unit will nut lit all its 
'uh-divisidiis emi.illy well. In stn h a case thev mii't lie 
/iiiii.h to tit. .mil the .ireliiteet is unt I'e.a'onablv open to 
blaiim if he has lei oui'se to a 'ham window or .so in 
doing thi.s. While on the subject nf sh.iin window,', 
may I regi'ter mv ojiinion rh.it the window visibly 
liloeked up is the most abominable of all architectural 
C'atures. and that anyone desiiiuimi 'Ueh a window 
Would be better advi'i'd to leave u out altoeetlier. It 
calls .ittentiou to the iiregul.intv which ]iresumahlv it 
Is intended r.i conceal. .\ 'ham window, to he efficient, 
■sliould be el.izi'd to resemble It' re.ll lieiulihours. un- 
less indeed the hiiildiiie of w Inch it i' a p.irr is jirovided 
with external sliurters, m w Inrh rase the sh.un window 
mav liave 'Urh 'huTtei' .ipjiarentlv pi rmaneiitlv 
elo'eil The whole moral of sham windows, serceit 
Walls, eoiuealed elumiievs. .mil thiiigs of tlie kiml is 
ueimrally one of |U'ti1icarion bv necessity. The archi- 
tect who Uses them hccausc he had .ido]ited a tvpe of 
elevatiou gener.lllv uiisuitahle to his pl.m must ex|)ecr 
short shrift from the critir. I!ut the arcliitect sliould 
receive shorter shrift 'till w ho lets some silly .scruple 
prevent him from r.tetfullv coiieealine those inevitalile 
little irreeul.u'iries which are ahvavs Ivitni lu wait m 
these il.iV' to spoil .mv broad and simple design 

II El I LEsi.V' I II \i. .\i:i II 1 1 la 'Ll uir. 

I his (lieres'iiiti on shams beim; now coneluded. 1 
wall pass h.isiily to the seroiid jiart of mv siihjcct. that 
of Iteclesia.'tic.il .Vrchiteetuie. 

rile various forms of ('liri'ti.m Worship lor which 
buildings are reipured mav be divided ronvenieutl v. if 
Uot .uriir.itely, into two classes, the I'.itholie and the 
I’rotest.mr. ('.itholie worship is. as it were, centred m 
acts done at the .dtar rrotest.mt worship is not so 
coiieentr.ited. bimm r.itlmr ,i n.i tlmrinu togetlier of 


believers for jirayer and jirai.se. Both are customarily 
supfileiiieiited by preaching : indeed, among Protest- 
ants the sermon is regarded as among the more ini- 
fioitant jiarts of the religious service. Each of these 
forms of worship has its apipropnate type of building 
And to these twi) the nineteenth century lias adried a 
third, that which will do for either. The nineteenth 
ceiittirv has al'O largely reproduced a fourth tvpe 
which does well for neither nowadavs. that of the 
much-divided church of the iMidclh* Ages. 

< '.itholic worship has to a certain e.xtent crystallised 
since the time when men added aisle to aisle,, and 
ehantrv to chapel, and money for church buildings ha 
hei (line harder to get ; so that the cumulative experi- 
eiii e of recent tiiues guides us more along the lines of 
■ft. Charles Borrouieo's treatise than along those of 
Putim's recomnienclations : more, that is to say, in the 
direction of the ideal basilica than in that of the coni- 
jilex minster. Pu,i>in fought the jioint w-ith vigour, and 
produced a striking diaeraiii to show that throe little 
roofs would cover a broad grouud-ijlaii more cheaply 
than would one big one. This is perfectly true, but it 
means that you .uet three buildines instead of one. and 
that the outside ones, otherwise the aisles, are not well 
.ulapted for holding people who are occupied wirh 
what i' being done in the middle one. I do uot wish to 
lahour this tioint nor to arouse eontroversy. in which 
no doubt it could be proved that for .some purposes a 
manifold Imildiiii; is better than a simple one. I merely 
wi'h to jioint out that in (.'atholie worship, whether at 
Mass or Benediction, it is extremely important that 
every jiiTson in the congregation should be able to see 
the altar, and that .since the High Altar is normally 
the altar used there should bo space for what may be 
expel' ted to be tlie ordinary congregation in the main 
lioiiy of the building, in full view of that altar. It 
would therefore seem that the large rertangular hall 
with the alt.tr elevated at one end of it must be the 
germ of the ideal jilan for the Catholic- cliureh ; and 
th.ir. although aisles /,.<(// and chapels trill probably be 
j'eipiired, the seating accommodation of these should 
not he taken into account when estimating the normal 
1 ap.icity of the building. 

In Protestant worship the altar or communion table 
isof h's.s importance. Some denominations have it nor. 
and in all Protestant sects I think I am right in saying 
that the coninmnion talilc is of less frequent use than 
the inilpit. The J’rotestaut jilace of worship seems to 
me. therefore, best made of that oldest of all forms for 
a ( ongregatiou of pt‘0[ile. the amphitheatre. It is 
surelv ridiculous to treat a preacher differently from a 
lecturer, and nobody would think of building an aisled 
cruciform lecture theatre, therefore why should one 
build an aisled cruciform Protestant chajiel ? I would 
like to refer here to the luagnificent Imilding erected by 
.Me 'srs. Pauli and Bickerdike in AVestiuiiister Bridge 
Hoad, lamdon. wliii h now holds tlie coiigregatious of 
the Ri V. F. T>. .^lever Here is a most dignified amplii- 
theatral structure as fine as marble and stone and oak 
laii make it. in which huge numbers can hear the 
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j.reJcliLT ivitli tvije borii for liiuisL'lf and for tLoin. TIiU 
building, togetlier witli uiy second t-xain^de, the King's 
V/eigli Hoii.-^e Chapel, by Waterhouse, winch is oval on 
];lan. .--hows conclusively. I think, that a departure 
from the customarv rliurch anannenient do' s nor 
incur any lO'S of architectura] dignity in a place of 
worship. I know of another example in London, Sr. 
Oeoige’s Church at Tufilell Park, where an octagonal 
nave is attached to a shoit chancel arranged tor the 
service of the Church of Eimland. This picturesque 
building, designecl l.y the late iteorge Truefitr, sug- 
gests further develojiuieats of the .luditomiiu which 
are teni])ting to the expernnentahst. Two remarkable 
churches in the form of a short-armed L^reek cross 
shall end my list. They are both by the same arclii- 
tect. the late Edward Puckton Lamb : one is dedi- 
cated to Ct. Martin and .stands at Ilaverstock Hill, the 
other is at Acldiscombe. in Surrey, and is dedicated to 
Sr. Mary Magdalene. Both are better models jierhaps 
for a Protestant than for a Catholic biulding. although 
there is nothing in the form of either to unht it for the 
rites of either worship. 

I have now mentioned the types of building which 
may be described as definitely Catholic and definitely 
Protestant. When I referred to a third type as beiim a 
sort of til tovt cui which will suit either, I was referring 
to what must. I tldnk. be the best that we can hope 
for as yet in buildings erected for the Church of Eng- 
land. In the Clmrch of England there arc such wicie 
diversities of practice in the conduct of worship that 
it i'^ ahnost impossible lot tie- aichiteci to iorc'ci; what 
u-c or misuse of his building a change cif incumln-nt 
may bring about, (.'ertainiy tlie strictly Protestant 
form of audiToriiim is not --nitablr. ^incc that form i' 
not easily fitted for f atliolu wotshi}). I tliiiik, there- 
foie. that in cledglUllg i.lilllciies fur the Esiabll'hluelit 
It will be vise to take C' (.ur model the Catholic- 
ba-ilica, and ~o fit it as to be good auditoruim .is 
Well. Huring th" last rei,tuiy a fashion fcir choiis con- 
‘isnng of iiien .md l)C)Vs 'e,iT,.il between the alt.tr and 
the pi-(i[i!i- has ),ei (line ah.aii't liuivei^.d but rl.eie aie 
liiiw sign- tliat thi- is < hajjging aud that the advan- 
tages of plai mg the sing' r- and oigau b-hind the 
people, elti.-el 111 a Ve-teni gdletV O! .■), till" floOr. life 
be( fimillg widelv le.dl-ed. ill coilegl.lte elinrche-, tliete 
1 - lid cldiilif rliai the male i iidir, ve-t.-ii in -nrjilic-es, i- 
prcij-erly plaecl in a clianiel. a.ud jm donht manv 
cliurche- iidt eollegia'ie -uill ( ciiitinue to imir.ite the-e 
arraiigcjin nt-. Thai'- i-. however. Jci comm.induig 
aiithdiiTy for v.Tiat 1 niav call our -li.iin clnair- com- 
].d-ed, iiot of iukir- or i-eligiou'. bur ]ust of di-gui-ed 
j (<i n -iiiom-T- aji'l -( lioolboc - aud theii toia the art lu- 
ll iT caiuiot be - 111 e that till- hi sliioii. v.itli no root- in 
a utitjuity. will not go a - jt ha- conii;. I theiefore think 
that a dehne't cham.el. jieiliap- .-cneiieil oil. is a iiiis- 
Take in any chuii-h not defiiutelv collegiate, and f 
v.iiidd siie'ei'-r that the );e-t ii'oiiil for tlie modern 
( liun li (tf Eiigl.iiid ( Imrcii i- that in whiali the eh.iin el. 
.-o I .illeiJ. is iiteieiy a ci.intiniiatioii of lln- nave, v.itli no 
-trill. tnral di'. i-ion hetween the two. 


TIv foiirth'.ind last class of chinch i- tliat media val 
tvpe of which aliuu.-t e\eiv church of the Cuthic re- 
vival IS an e.xamjile. Here again, w here the church is 
collegiate the tvpe lUaV -erve Well eiiough. though 1 
doubt whether op.-n trau-epts will ever be toiind to lie 
U'C-iUlin these davs .ind if the tiaiisept- are to be piled 
tip with orgaus aud ve-tues and galh rii s and -uc h 
lumber. I think we should do hetter t'j Luild jirojier 
organ chamber- aii'I ve-tries or saciistu--. aud nut to 
give tlic-m a transe]ital fi.iriu A- for tlie -tyle of 
ehurclies. this is a vexed itue-tion. Tin' (.lothii revival 
led to an e.xriaordiiiary degree of prulieleuey in it- he-t 
exponents, aud eiiuallv now that the ehiireh-buihkng 
wave has ebbed we have an extraordinary lack of ]iio- 
ficiency. The last giant of the Cuthic movement has 
j-assed away this year m the person of that very gn-at 
architect, Temple Moore. There are one or two names 
which will come to all youi minds as those vhi.i can 
keep the Gothic torch htiruing. but I must confe-s that 
tvhen I look at the building.s turned out by some of our 
famous church architects of to-day and compare them 
with the achievements of Pearson, of Bentley, of 
James Brooks, or of Bodley, I feel that the style is 
indeed dying. Churehes should be as nearly cwerhist- 
lug as We can make them. They should therefore be 
vaulted rather than timber-roofed evherever we oan 
afford this, and I think that ferro-concrete will often 
enabli' us to vault a cheap clmrch and will couduct us 
to a style which will ceitainly not be Gothic. Now my 
hope for the future of eccle-iastical architecture in 
England is that it may nut attempt to revivify the 
exj'iiiing tradition of lui'diLevali.-m. although 1 do nut 
object to the language in which our new thoiiglits are 
clothi (1 being a Gothic one. Bur 1 hope that all 
chmch liuildnigs in future may be better adapted to 
oui needs than those of tin- last century can be. Tin- 
great Tractarian iiiovt-meiit in the Engli-h Chun h was 
so (irchieoli.igical m its tendency that, m-tead of learu- 
ii'ig from the exp''rience of the Boman Catliohc 
• 'hiiicli. ill all its Catholicising development- it looked 
bai kwanl- ovi.-r tin- ages for jiret edeiit-. Cou-eijiieutly 
not only did men buih.l medueVed churches, but they 
u-ed them mei.luevailv. Tills appears now to be c haiig- 
lug. and We may observe that in modi-ru ( hunh of 
England c-hurelies in which the worship is ( 'atholii the 
telideUey is to move along hues parallel with those 
a 'ill eg w hii h lie- Poiiiaii Ca tliolie I 'liuii h ha,- tr.i I'elled 
diii-iiig the last Century. Piute-taul needs remain 
iiioie or les.s unchauged. The avi-rago i hureh buil'liug 
for the Establishment now mu-t therefore be adajitid 
for «// iitual ]io— ibililies, whether for the Serva e of 
J!eiiedictiou or for tie- Tlissiou Pr.iver Tleeting 

I do not think that I can con-ider Eeele-iastii a 1 
.Vrcliiteeture here in any more detail fJian thi-. but 1 
v.ould like ui eoncluduig to Jioint to the i hurcJies de- 
-igned liv H.iwk'.smore in J.ondon as ('xamjiles of in- 
ferior rie-ign which very nearl v fill the requireim nt- of 
our ideal Established Clnireh. I do not. of course, 
defend the galleries, pews, or mean sanctuarv iitting- 
in tlie.se buildings, whicli are nierelv the aeciileiit- of 
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tlieir diite. I rider solely to the struetun.'^. Tlte’.r 
stvle seeiit's to me very iiohle. To some it tvill ajijieal 
as little as that of u-ii's ehtirehes does to lee. Eitt 
there is a largeness, a dignity anel a stiguestioii of 
modernity ahout them which J th'iik have seldom had 
justice dune to them. 

III. — JJoMllsrir AilLllIlKc IfRE. 

It is .1 comfoir. perhajis. to p.iss from the consideia- 
tiun of two Reids of design in which Eiitish architect' 
have no gnat reason to be |nuucl of their must recent 
achievement.' to one in wdiicli their suj.remacv is uow' 
unquestioned, that of Small Uomcstic .Architecture. 
This supremacy has not always been ours, altliotnih 
tile times in which our house builders have failed to 
build Well ( oinciile in the main with time.s of similar 
failure in other Kurojiean countries. I do not think 
that the smaller hou'es in such Hooks of Designs as 
those of (hilibs. AWire and the elder .Ailant .show any 
stipoiioiity over those in De Xeultorge. for exairqile. 
In the eaily part of the nineteenth century, however, 
the rising prosiierity of our coiumereial classe.s jjro- 
duced a demand for a tyjie of small house, either cot- 
tage iii-i'L or villa (this last, a term of high compliiueiit 
at the time), which, many aide practitioners were at 
li.ind to supply. These little houses e.vlnbit a degree 
of couveuieiice in their jilaiiuing which, altliougli far 
behind the requireiiients of to-day. is far in advance of 
that shown in the similar plans which can be found in 
Kratft and other French couTeinporary woiks. Theii 
architectural style was cramped, perhaps, by the ex- 
aggerated simplicity imposed ujion it by the t.isti of 
the time. Still. I think that the jireseiit-day .irchitect 
can profit greatly by a study of such works as Pap- 
worth s Jjn't U > . I’law s iS/.'t /c/n -s /or L'nuntiij 

]b//(7.s u/'d Rti,-(r! Dirvlhi'f,'.''. Soane's .S/cic/o's w 
A n Inlii hi : c. and last, but verv far from least. Jomes 
Hialtoii s /i'so'/ oo ]->iiliAt C'o/O/gi ,[h jiift I hhe These 
books re\eal llii' existenee. at thi time of their pub- 
hcation. of a iletinite sehool of Doiuestic 1 lesign wlneli 
h.id no p.inillel in anv other country than in Kngland. 
.M.ilton s book, which 1 have .so highly jiraised. was 
(•ubit'heil in ITbS. and is t oneenied i hielly with tlie 
'f vie know n then as I’ii luiesquc. It w ill theiefore not 
gi\ e anv great satisf.iction to those 'tudeiits wdio si’ek 
only 111 w ork' ol this period for (Irec i.oi detail' or those 
wlneli We now agree to call Later (Georgian, hiever- 
tie-ie" the eiigracaiig' in this book show* a remark. ible 
Igeii ejition of the po"ibilitii s of wdiat we now deM ribe 
• i' the Pottage stvle. and I think that they mark tin- 
bii th of that qiialitv in our aiehitei ture which has bt'- 
coii'a. a, bv-woid to-dav with the I'k-eui-h. as " le con- 
fort anglais." ,\sthc 'tliii ties of the century ga ve wav 
To rhe 'foriies. raste changed, and a northern Italian 
'r\le sm-i eeded to tile (ii'eek. Tile Text-books of this 
period are the two volumes of Parker s I ilhi Ihl^hca. 
together w itli Hunt's rather sliameless imitation there- 
ol. eiuith'd Ah h'h rfitni ('ihii pi .<1 h’. The ( o^/m/c o/ //C. 
m tile hands of sucli men as AA'v.Uville. ( '. J. Jiicliard- 
'on. If. Kendall, juiii' . and. I giieve to add. Decimus 


Burton, became very ramj^ant at this date. Xash's 
castellated mansions also served a' a model for manv 
miniature reproduction.', and Swiss cottages had tlieir 
imitators, so that bv the accession of Queen Victoria 
complete chaos appear.s to have been reached. The 
volume of designs pubhshed in Iti33 by the architect 
of tlie old Town Hall here, Francis (loochvin. is a very 
fair mirror of the time. In this most interesting work, 
tlie Grecian, the Castellated Gothic, the Cottage 
Gothic, the Italian and the Moresque are mingled with 
admirable impartiality, sometimes even in one design. 
Tins welter of styles continued for about ten years, at 
the end of which time the Grecian, the Castellatecl 
Gothic and the l\Ioresc|ue fell out, leaving the Italian, 
the Cottage Gothic, and a new arrival, the Parsonage 
Gothic, in posse-ssion of the field. During all this time 
i think that we may say that if we did badly other 
nations did worse, and it is certain that our plans, 
although still far from convenient as convenience is 
now reckoned, were superior to those of contemporaiy 
Cuiitinentdl houses. Superior in comfort, that is to 
say, for in balance and proportion of parts they do not 
pos,sess very much merit. Architecture is so much a 
matter of fashion in all those small buildings in which 
fancy may fairly take the 2 )ktce of rule, that I think 
We shall be wi.se in moderating the seventy of the 
judgment which we are tempted to-day to pass on the 
work of this date. French smaller domestic architec- 
ture .stands now in the main where English did fifty 
years ago. and I doubt if we are piudent in ovi^r- 
prizing what the mo.st artistically gifted 2 'eople in 
Euroi'e have not thought it woitli while to acijuire. I 
'ay this by way of preface to the consideration of that 
remarkable movement which began, I suppose, with 
the building of William Morris's house near Bexley by 
Pliili]! M’ebb in 1859. W e are ajit to think tliis move- 
ment of .supreme importance, and to compare the inti- 
m.ire .ind charming work of to-day with that of fifty 
yea is; ago in <( .sjurit of over-great vainglory, ter- 
tainly we uow can do many little things veiy cx- 
qui'itely, but it is questionable if this power has not 
been acquired by diverting too much atTentiou from 
great thing,' to small. Yon n-meinber tlie remark 
■ibimt too griMt skill at billiards being a sign of a mis- 
'jieiit youth ; Well, for thirty years, while the Fn neli 
!ia ve been retiniug and develojuiig tlieir noble idiom of 
tormal arehitei ture. we liave been jire-oeuipied with 
minor det.iilsof liandu-r.ifr. M e both have onr rew .irds. 

I’liit to resume our liglitniug exeiirsion tliniugh Ins- 
ror\ the movement inaugurated liy PlLiliji Webb was 
luitliered by many sensitive and poetual designers, 
among whom 1 may jiartieularl v mention E. W . ftod- 
W'ln, M . E. Xesfield. Thomas Garner. Basil I h.impnevs 
•iiid George Devey. (Itlier evt-n better known names 
will occur to yon. The greatest of them all I li.iw 
reserced for sejiarate lueutiuu, that of Xoiman Sli.iw. 
to w hose credit the greater part of that most typical of 
all jirodiictious of the time. Bedford Park, is dike 
GonTemporaneoiisly with this new movement, arclu- 
reets like Waterhou.'e, Teulon. .'salvin, George 8omers 
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( Lirke. John Douulas and otlieis rfmainod in the mam 
faithful to a (lorhic tradition little infected by the 
Queen Anne. 

It is almost impossible faiily to judue the condition 
of domestic architecture in Enalanil. say m the year 
ISSU. Jlost of the men whom I have jiist mentioned 
were .still at woik and were extreuielv proticient in 
umtinu the convenient with the picturesque. The 
j ilan- of the houses of this period are mdei-d commonly 
C[uite ii]! to the standard of to-da\’ in every provision 
fur domestic comfort, save onlv that bath rooms wm-e 
few and far between. Architecturally, to ii'. the 
greater number of them appear as no plans at all. 
Those of Devev. for e.xaniple, although reputed as 
amonu the most convenient of his tinn-. appeal to us 
ineri-dibly haphazard and malformed. Waterhouse in 
planumg could do no wromi. but hi.s douie'tie style i' 
to Us un])leasautly inunicijial. Xorman Shaw's plan.s 
have the merit, if merit it be. of aivim; the imiires.sioii 
of mediteval jilans ingeniously coaxed up to date, and 
lend themselves remarkably well to the contrivance of 
picturesque elovatioms. 

And yet the reaction from tins .school which fol- 
lowed in the 'nineties was not toward- architectural 
planning. It was rather towards a -ort of elaborate 
baldness in design. This curious niovonient can best 
lie studied in the pages of the StinVu. where will be 
found fervent exhortations to the art of architecture 
to strip off all its garment.s and ride through the 
■streets hke Lady Godiva for the coinmon weal. The 
sinijilicity which was iirged upon us by the profe.ssor.s 
of the new cult, a simplicity which claimixl to be 
exaltedly utilitarian, wa.s not a n.'al one. You liad to 
learn the trick of it ju.st as you iiad to learn the trick of 
the Xoriuau >Shaw " picturi’Scjnc. " There was a mys- 
terious ritual rif round windows, .-lojiim; buttre.s.ses 
and water-butts into which initiation was neci.-s.sary 
before one could dare to practise the m-w ,-tyle. 

Well, that is all dead, and what are we come to 
now i C'liietly. I feai. to a preoccupation with that 
rei eiitly discoveied fatuity. svmjiathetic liatidliim of 
texture." combined with jUst as irrational a piracticc of 
forcing svinmetry as yesterd.iv's jiractire of forcing 
irregularity. In the .spirit of jilayfuliiess it mav lie 
jil.stifiable ^•mlugll m a -mall cottage to make of a 
-ummer-housr and a g.uage twin jiavilion.s Hanking 
the main ma-s. but if done -eriou-lv this sort of th'iig 
verv soon becomes ridiculous So does the li.iliit ot 
gathering chimnev flues from all ipuirrer- of the gloln- 
ill iirfler to bring tliem out of tbe roof in one huge 
( eiitral -tacit 

I will not labour flu- point further, but will bring 
mv alreadv long trilk to a clo-e with a few ivmark.s on 
what I eon-ider the proper imjiort.inee of our modern 
fetishes, varied texture and broken i ohuir. 1 do not 


tliiiik tli.it It I- true to say that the eighteeiith ceuturv 
wa- luditt'ereiit to colour .iiid texture iu architecture. 
On the contrary. I think that ju.-t as decided view.s on 
these matter- were held at that time a.s iu our own, so 
that tin- subject i- not a new one. although opiniou- 
u])oa it liave ehanged. The old-f.isliioned speeihcatioii 
winch requires that bneks should he perfeetlv true and 
of a uniform colour, that .-Lite- -lionld jii eferahlv be 
all of a -ize. that lauuldmgs run in pl.i-ter -liould be 
-liar]i. and tli.it evervthiiig that (jjnhl be -aiid-[i.ipered 
slioiili! lie -and-paperej i- prubablv <i direit de- 
.scendant of the .speeitieations piepared in tin- uthces ot 
such gentlemen a- .'-irM illiamf 'hambei-and.'-irliobert 
Taylor Xowad.i vs we .spec ify that eveiything th.it cni' 
be clone hajihazard .-/<u// be duuc- liapliazard. Within 
limits it Is all a matter of ta-te. .ind the pre-eiit taste 
Is for rough surfaces and soft oiirlmes, I remember 
that in an adrair.ihle e.ssay bv Hr. Bairy Pain there i' 
a comment upon a simil.tr change of t.iste in what is 
called artistic pliutograjihy. What an advance there 
must be iu art. he observes, if what would certainly 
ten years before have been called ” iaiiclscape out of 
focus and badly fogged." is now called ” When the 
mists creep down the hills," The passion, however, for 
the thumb-m.irk of the British workman is a fairly 
recent one. It is immaterial to architei ture and does 
little harm. It began in the days of the romantic- 
revival when cliurc-li architects discovered that Port- 
land stone ashlar was le.-s suitable for Loudon 
churches than Kentish rag. 

If the design of .1 building is right, it will take a lot 
of bad colour and texture to -spoil it. and I think tiiat- 
in these we sh.dl not lo'C our -'ouls by following the 
fashions of I'lur time if public taste so i ompel iis The 
only .esthetic rule involved iu our chon e of Imilding 
materials ami methods of workmanship is that tliese 
must not be finer than the design whicli tiic-v embody. 
A picturesque cottage would not be .suitaiily built in 
I’entelifon marble, for example. It matters miu-li less, 
however, if the materials and workmanslii]i are a little 
ruder than they uei-d be A severe design mav prove 
more digestible to the lav critii- if it be invested in 
wliat are now felt to be the elianus of brokc-u siuface 
and tint, and it will gi-uerallv suft'i-r as little as it will 
gain bv rill- inc'estiture. Therefore I should -av th.it it 
your eheut ehon-e to jiav for I)ut(-h brick-, let lillll 
ll.i Vi- I tllteh hrii-ks. If lie eh 00,-1- to pa V for luitlil work 
wliere m.ichiiie wolk would lid, h-t him have han-l 
work. Put do not o\ei--e-tiiiiate the iiuportaiu-e of 
the-e things, and. above all. doii’t n-lv upon them to 
do yiinr ile-igniiig for you. The ultimate test of a 
ilesigu 1- whether it be plea-iug ill .111 ourhne drawing, 
r wonder how m.inv buildings of our own time, or of 
tlio-e ill the centuiv pn-eeiliiig it. Would be.ir tli.it 
te-t t 
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VII. THK NEW (JE TEAl'HIXE 

rOXATEUETKIX IX THE UPPER DIVISIUX 
oE THE E' OLE DIA REAUX-ARTS. PARTS. 

P>y AI I'. -lu.vAT'n. i’rofi-s^or of ( '(ui'truction. 

Ef n!i- Beaux- Arts. 

]’:'.i:pak-\ 1 inx run iiii: ('uuu'E uf I'oxsniri iiox. 

The Eeol- ile< Beaux-Arts, like luosl of the uTeat 

huols of Fiance which train huilrlers. has recoe-liised 
t)ie neces'itv or eiitrustiiia to ,'|ii‘cialists the teaiTiing 
ot the iminerou> and varied matters which form the 
indi'pensahle e']ui])ment for anvoiie who intends to 
diieft or I ontract for htiildiiie works 

Bc'ides the course of General Science, the architec- 
tuidl student learns in the lectures on Resistance of 
Materials the theory uf the distortiun of various parts 
under different strains, the working out of formula' 
eiiablina him to calculare the dimensions of the ele- 
ments of construction : that is to say. he learns the 
means of controllinL; liis nleas scientifically. 

In the course on PIivsk s. Chemistry and Geology 
in. Is taught the nature, the properties, the gtialitie.s 
or defects, and the tabncarion of all the building or 
' ■■menting materials which he will have to make use of 
in ' unsrructiou. 

In the course of Steri'otomy he learns stone-cutting, 
and the shaping of wooil and iron, as wi'll as the 
methods in use for uniting wood or iron. 

Lastly, the course of Legislation teaches him what- 
ever relates to building cnnstruction in the Code. 

When thus jirepared he enters upon the technical 
and practical course of Construcriou. at the beginning 
of which, in order to complete his knowledge of build- 
ing materials, a chajiter is gi\ eii to reinforced or 
b.indod concrete, whic h is both a material and a 
method ot eon-truction 

This ye.ti great alterations are to be made m the 
methods of teaehiiig in this course wliich it may be 
iuteiesting to ex[ihuu. 

Hil FU'fL'J lies IcUXll IX ALL Sciluor.s IX FHF. Tf.CH- 
•M' AL AXl) i’ll AC TIC A L TlACHI-XO OF CuXS'IUfC tlUX. 

Th, ‘se dittic. ulties are due to the ever increasing num 
b' i of subiects which it is necessary to teach This 
inc lease arises tirst of all from the new methods of con- 
strue, tion which come up every year in all countries 
and from the inijcrnvemeiits brought alioiit bv the 
skill of the ell gineer and 1 he architect. 

Secondly, it arises fmm the fact that t!ie progress of 
SI leiice tends to transform all buildings, public and 
piirate. into -. 1 ) iuau\' lactones, see that the architeet. 
m order to rem.uu master of the work, is compelled to 
k' c nnstantlv extending the held of his acciuiremeiits. 

Lastly, the greatest ditticulty arises from the fact 
t Ii It prac tic al -kill c an oulv be realiv art. lined in tlie 


yard. Yet some means must be touud to teach it in 
the lecture room. For the students to visit the woik- 
yarcls under the direction of the Professor is in realitv 
impracticable — for the following reasons • — 

(1) There is not alwavs a yard interesting eiic.iugh 
to visit at a given moment. 

(2) In visiting a vard one sees onh' a ji.tssiicc stage, 
a special type of construction, for instance, that is a 
small matter in the mass of knowledge which has to be 
accjuired. 

!■')) In these visits, the eight or ten students onlv 
who are next the Professor get much goocl. It imiilie,s 
a great waste of time for the small aniouiit of instruc- 
tion gainecl. 

(-1) Lastiv — and this is the gravest [coiut — what 
would be the position of the Professor or of tlie school 
with regard to any .students who might meet with an 
accident during these visit.s 1 

The result is that an architectural .student has the 
greatest difficulty in getting practical knowledge, evc-n 
when lie comes out of the school, unless he enters 
some workyard without pay. And even so. what 
would he learn with uo one to guide him, and how 
many years would be needed i What iua.ster would 
run the risk of giving him jiaid work m the yard ; 
What useful work could he do at first ’ Besides, it 
would be especially as a draughtsman tliat he would 
get employment. How would he then learn [iractical 
work i 

There is therefore a gap to be made good lu the 
teaching. And this has to be done pist at the time 
when in France we have the most pressing- iiei'd, in 
order to restore our devastated provinces, of a regular 
forcing ground of first-rate builders, who must bi- 
turned out rapidly and .surely that they nuiv be ot 
Use in the yards from the moment of their leaving 
.school, and that they may perfect themselves by their 
own endeavours wherever they happen to bo. 

The Conncil of the School of Fine Arts, like that ot 
the (.'entral School of Arts and Manufactures. Inis 
dearly seen the gravity of the situation, and nf the 
problem whicli is urgently iTaced before our coimtrv. 
These two schools will be the first in France to effect 
a raclii-al change in their method of teadiing con- 
struction. The sy.stem wliidi Inis been in use till now 
— viz., to have lectures with dictated notes, aceoiii- 
panied by drawings reiiroduced in the lecture room — 
must be given ii]>. It is too slow a method of teaeliiug 
for the jireseiit state of things, and one which cannot 
tc.ich the twentieth part of wlnit it is necessary to 
know. It is fatiguing for the student, who, wrapped 
up 111 the material work of note-t.iking. cannot givr 
himself up eiitirelv to the profe.s.sor's line of thought, 
and is not ])enetrated bv it so that it becomes en- 
graved on his mind Resides, he makes mistake- both 
in his notes and in his drawings- -coiiserpiciitlv. know- 
ing tint these are not oulv iucorrei t but incomplete. 
It is rare for him to trust to them in his .subscipient 
career. 
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The End to ee aeme:d at. 

A iiietliod of teacliiny nni^t tht-refore be devised 
wliicli is botli technical and practical very complete 
though rapid, tvhich interest.^ the .<tudent and keeps 
him nj) to the mark vithoiit fatiL;uinu him. which 
develops in him the primarv facnlties of ob-ervatiou, 
reflection and iudgment. permittiun him Lv a]iplvin!t 
the print iple.-- which are mven to liim to 'cek for him- 
self .solutions which are exact and of his own diseoverv. 
In a word, the temperament of the constructor must be 
formerl in him. For that he must not be overbur- 
dened with work : the time lost in iiscles., material 
work must be struck out and replaced bv woik con- 
stantly directed into the nuht channel. La.stly. he 
must be supplied with pflenty of inemoianda. well clas- 
sified. which will be a real sup>port to him in the e.xer- 
cise of his profession. 

He ought to be able to find amonu't these memor- 
anda the light constructive imthcds. and the experi- 
ence which otherwise he couhl only acjuiie at the end 
of a long career. The knowledge gained should be such 
as will enable him to be at once of mal Use in the yards 
while allowing of his perfecting hini'C-lt in practice. 
It should, ill a wuid. put him in the way cif flyiuu with 
his own wings without running the risk ot lireaking hi.s 
neck. That is the ideal which we iniist keep before our- 
selves. though we must nor ex]M-i t to arrive at 't all at 
once. 

In order to carry out tlii' seijuciice ot ideas a system 
of teaching has been on trial iit the I'eutral .>( hool of 
Arts and Manufactuies for tlie p.ist ce.ir ainl at the 
School of Fine Art' from the ijceimurig of the piescnt 
year (lVi20). 

The Students no longer take not. s at the h'ctuie.'. 
They listen to the Piofessor. who gives in Lis lecture a 
eomplete dc'sciiiitioii of the c on'tJUc tion o} an iiiiagi- 
uarv building, involving everv loetliod of construetion 
and jireseuting every ditticuity in exei inion from the 
monii-nt of taking posse-sion of tl.e .'ite Till the «ojk is 
flnisheil and ceitifled 

In order to give nioie life to tlii- (musC. special 
points in the building aic- nor dwelt on si^paiately; 
thev are guile into in drawing tip the 'pecific.iticins. 
conditions, estimates and cnimai ts In tlie technical 
and practical jiarf of the loiitse the i oiistriictiou is 
studied in the .s.iiue order as .u tua] piai tie e would 
Impose The (liflereiit proolenis ari i .\ai. lined oiie alter 
.niothct as fliev would come lielove tjie hmldei. and 
the- trades are ilealt with .m tle-v are wamo-il The 
student li arus jirartn i* .it tie- same lime .m i oiistrue- 
Tm.n and later when im is h-tr to iiin,'- If lie will oidv 
tl.lC'e to follow the course of lim te.li hl|,g 1|. Olilel to be 
sine of foreseeing e\(i\thing and ol s,aji,jje it at the 
light moment. 

Ii' ihr "/ , ,y r/i '(/■'(<,.. ,i sfuilv is made of 

'honiig up not onlv the earth but tlm iieigliboiimig 
buildings, aiifl o) under-pinning. 

J.s In flnl inJillin,,^ . Hot Olllv file kl.o.Ml si’stems ati’ 
stuilied. but the student has gi\eu to him tin- means 
of .settling fJie ];md of loiuirlaTion c.iiiih lie ought to 


u.se for such buildings js he i' likelv To deal witli in 
praetice. 

7/1 the I'-i.'e of Hiulf fi-jrnii mj »v///n not onlv are the 
ditfcicnt methods of cunstruetion studied (masonrv — 
tcinfuiccd concreti'i. but abo iiuestioiis oi wniter-tiglit 
basements, with or witliuuT piessuia- ot water from 
lielow ; the ijfes,tion 1' also stuihed oi so col sTnicting 
them as to avoid the tiuii'ii.i'siou ot tremors. This m 
done bi cause latci mi when ai tllallv eng.igcd in biiiid- 
iug it wcuild be too late to think about it. 

I have said enough to diow' the .spirit of the teaching. 
The student is enabled to 'ce at eiich lesson the building 
being eotistiucted bit b\- bit tight up to the end lie 
tmclerstancls tin- order of the place of i-ach thing, the 
clitticuities whicli mav ,nis.' and the wav to g.-t over 
them. All this is tauglit by nieaii' of nuun loiis dia- 
grams and coiiuaeiitaries. The juiuciple which setth's 
each question is first of all laid down, and iit every 
opportunity the diagrams give — 

(11 The basis of the princij Ic. 

(2) The setting out in drawings of this basis. 

i'-i) Views of this setting out in course of execution 
in the builder's yard. 

Bv tliesi.' means Vl'its to tile- yards will be replaced. 
From the begimiing to the end of the erection of a 
building the student will follow tlie clue from theory 
to execution. 

The vi.sits whii h a srudeiit may make for himself to 
the building yards — visits wliicli are recmiinieuded — 
become tliU' extremely profitable, and he can do with- 
out a guide ; lot all that m said m drawn iii the lecture 
theatre, and maiiv other things, are to he found in rlit- 
jirinted lectures. whi< h consist of some 2.('(iii pages of 
text aiid ■'i.i HI to 7 I'.i fi sketclies. drawings or vicW' ot 
bitihiiiig y.u'ds 

But al.'cive .dl. these coiii'es allow hmi with a per- 
fcctlv uuu't luiiid to give himself it[i entirely to the 
'uh|ect wlmdi i' being treate/l bv tim i'tofessor. With 
the minimum of fatigue the stiidi nt gets a grip of the 
stlliiei T alid Is ,lblr to kei p a I le.i! ,iiiii la-tlllg impres- 
sion of it in his biaiii 

D-XNc.ih: or a i oi imi. om.v .m.'.j i j.i' J Iiaoii.aoI'. 

The tii't d.ingei of tills imu'e .igaiiist which the 
student Is w.irned Iniiu the begimiing. i' th.it it m.iv 
SCI m to him so ea-v that he need not trouble to work 
;lt It. 

The se( Olid chingei' is tlaiT ,is he does not diaw in 
tlie lc( tllre-theatre, tlie srudeiit loses all op[ioltllllity 
of I'.veii ising himsell m tlie tiiie Lingiiage of tlie 
aicliiteit, wJiii h i.s to expicss Ins tlimigdit.s m draw- 
ing 

The third danger lies in the f.mt that in tin' mass 
of memoiandn w hti li is gu an to him tin' snnleiu ma v 
not be able to distinguish the moo' xaliiable fiom the 
less imjiortaut. lii' m,i\' lose himself amongst tlnm 
and bv I-.XI es, of Zeal tlO' out lus mmd bv leaMllllg 
tilings w lin li he meii'lv wants To know w In'i'e to find 
w hen II (piired 
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Thu'e tlnt'C (ianti'Ts can ca^ilv Ije oidr-d bv The 
Plofe-.^(ir. wild >llduld LlUldr tlc' .■'tUlh'Ut m lij.. Work 
and jioiiit out to liiin t!ia kernel of facts essential to 
be ac'inired, around tvliicli other facts will come to 
arouj) tlieni'clves naturally in the course of liis career. 
For Till' ])iir|'d'e. at the beemnnej ot the vea.r two 
luintcd lists are aiveii to thi' student. The first 
indicates all the drawing' or 'kcti hi-' of the cour'c 
which he will have to reju'oduce from dav to dav in a 
note-book tvliich will be a'ked for in the lecture room 
and at the oral examination at the end of the course. 

( )ue or two hour' a dav at llie out'ide ate all that m 

led for these drawing' Tlcv havi- to be freehand. 

but verv e.x.K t. The notedmok lui' about 3t-i' paec'. 
takinu ill all about 300 sketches. These sketcln.-s have 
To be made everv ilav after each lecture while the 
le'son is still fresh in the student's mind. Thev revive 
IT aii'l fix ir. They replaee in a luiicli rnor.' complete 
maimer a' regards the teaehina tlie three drawings 
reijuired up till now fiom the .students diuinu their 
■■ i-Oiistruetion " year — drawings whieh Iroin the num- 
ber and size of the strainers (especially the latter} 
repre.5oiit several inonTli.s' indu.stry, but industry in 
whicli the work was purely material, of no use for teach- 
ing coastnu tioii. luui h too heavy, and cau.siui; loss of 
nine and a serious money e.x[ieiise for the student. 
The whole of what was leally useful in these draw- 
inas so far a.« the Teachina of construction is conoerned 
would eo into about 30 ]iages of the sketches of wliich 
we have just been speaking. 

The seci.illd ll't. given al'O to the 'tudellt .It the be- 
aiuniil” of the year, sets out m a very ex.ut way tli.' 

• liie'tioiis. ill number about l.jO. which will be tlie only 
"lies asked in the oral examination at the end of the 
year. The list gives from amoiiest the diawings of the 
'ketili-book those wliich the stuileiit will have to re- 
oiudiice on the drawiiig-bi.i.nd ti.i ex[ilain the (|!iestions 
th.it he will be .I'ked. 

This represents the kernel of the indi'pen.sabhi know- 
ledge, of tlie fumlamental ]iriucipli's and rh.,-ir jir.ictii al 
aipht atioii. The student must therefore ]ir(iiare 
himself for the flu.d ex.imin.itiou from the fir.st lesson, 
and in f.iet he iloes ]ire]Mrc hims.'lt of necessity by 
kccpiiiv his sketch-buuk made up from day to day. 
rile evelilllu b.'flire the ex.nmu.irmu .i leM'ion oi the 

'ketches wlilell will br lilies .I'ked fur rei alls 

1 o his memiirc th.' wholr .a uirs. Thu- the liea vy woi k 
"! ill.. v.Mi's ends. ol wlilell iiothim; rein, dll' after .i 
skm t tune, is .ivuuled. 

J.et nm sav in closimi that .ili. r the lln.il e.x.uuiua- 
Tiiill. to test wlii'tiler the stUilellt i ,111 eompletelv re.dise 
Ins idea buth. from tlie jioiiit ut view ot conp'Osiriou 
.1 nd Ilf const met ion. ,iii .in hiteetni'.il de.siun ' ). 

'.vhose Nubjeet Is ni'eu out .liU't anreelileut between 
1 he Pi'i tlesM )i I ilTlieoiw and till' I’totes.soi ot ( i ui't nie- 
Hoii. is set at tlie same liiui' to the students who are 
aiming for a mention in areliiteetur.' .md to th" con- 
siMiitors as a final test (m'o/i/) ot eonstruetuui For 
the latter lilteeii or tweiitv .l.iys mon- are .nneu 
so tli.lt thev m.iv show the d.'t.iils ot the co'i'truc- 
'loi: exai tlv in their draw uin'. 


tfucli are the iiiodificatioiis made in our school. 
We hope in a year, without increasing the hours of 
work which the student can give to construe tion, but 
by a Letter use of those hours and hy .i plan of work 
easy, reenlar and continuous, to give him first of all 
a taste for construction and then solid and serious 
knowledge, putring liim on a level witli the task which 
he will have to fulfil. Experieiict? will show what 
further modifications will be needed in order to attain 
ever better and better the aim which we have in view. 


CidimESPuNPEXCE. 

The Cunard Building. 

To the Editor, Jouuxal E.I.B.A., — 

•Sir., — Mr. Willink's Paper on the Ciinard Building 
was followed by a discussion wliich, though miifoniily 
and highly complimentary, never struck the note of en- 
thiisia.sni which not only this subject but the style and 
delivery of the Paper and its line illustrations should 
have evoked. Xot the least merit of the Paper was the 
author’s magnanimity in ascribing the suceess of the 
design — namely, to his late partner. Mr. Thickness,;, and 
TO the consulting architects. Those however who, like 
myself, know the author of the Paper, can Testify how 
groat is his share in this work. The firm is an example 
of the luiiuense advantages of a combination of artistic 
and business talent.s. and when this combination 
exists, more or less. in the persons of both partners.it is 
not wonderful that, given a great opportunity, the 
result is s.itisfacTory. 

Mr. 'Willink’s challenge to liis audience to criticise 
the .irchitectural style and to s.iy whether the fusion 
of certain elements in Italian and Preiieh ITeuaissanee 
was warrantable, was not taken up. How could it 
be ; When the finished elevation of the t'linard Build- 
ing evokes so general an expression of pleasure and 
satisfaction on the part of a large professional audi- 
ence it IS scholarly ami beautiful, and there is really 
nothing more to be said. AVlieii. moreover, in addi- 
tion to thi.s admirable exterior ou^ can invite inspec- 
tion of an interior exhibiting grand sim|ilicity of plan, 
.sense of proporiion, space, dignity of arehitectur.il 
treatment, great variety and refinement of detail and 
delii'.iev of colouring. Profes.'or Adshead wa- not 
wrong 111 ex|ires.siug an opinion that tins Cuiiard Build- 
ing is f.ir .ind away tlie best building of its class which 
has ver been erected either in this or other countries, 
and Mr. Solfridge's lament to th.' A..\. over the 
poveity of our conuuervial architec ture iweds ' pialilica- 
tioii. The Association students should t isit Liverpool, 

A ]iersoiial toiieh mav not be without interest in 
eonneetion with this matter. Prom two iudejieiideiit 
sources London men who were associated with (Messrs. 
TVillmk and Thicknesse have told me that so delightful 
was the s[iirit with which all departments of the busi- 
ness were carried on that they looked forward to their 
visits to Liver])ool as times of refreshment rather than 
of toil. — Your.s faithfullv, 

M'. H. btriH-tiinTH [/’.]. 
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Architectural Competitions. 

h. A'/' /. . //'/If///* .N//( * /. Tl'i .1/.. w. 'C ' . > IJ 

■1\ I'-h I'lL’l 

ill!- Editiii. JdfRyAL E.I.B.A.,— - 

ME. — The of tbe President that in all 

< onijietitions tlie price per foot cube at which the cost 
of the buildinu will be estimated should form part of 
the nistrintions To coinnetitor^ ap])ears to be an ex- 
cel lent one. 

I Tenture to .simeest that the Pi. I B.-V ininlit iu'ist 
that in Competitions for Public Buildinus the cdiawinos 
to be sulinutted be limited to plans, elevation.^ and 
sections drawn in pencil to a ^cale of l-llith inch to 1 
foot, and that after the assessor ha,s selected what he 
considers to be the three be«t desiuns, a view of each of 
them, in each case from the same uoi'it of view, slionld 
be drawn by a iiersj.i'cnve artist to be selected by the 
Competitions Coiiuuittee and paid for hy the clients 
The perspective artist would be prohibited from " cook- 
ing ' his picture and would be instructed to use the 
same medium, a monochrome*, in each case Two other 
avM-ssors would be called in at tin* last moment to 
as-isT the first assessor in hi' hnal 'election and would 
adjudicate on the eonipc*titors' tlrawini's and the per- 
spectives described above The additional cost of the 
three peispectives would he infinite'irnal in proportion 
to the cost of the buildinc;. and a truer apiireciation of 
the appearance of tin- buildinu and of the merits of each 
desimi would be obtained than is j/ossible uiuler jiresent 
circumstance' - 1 am. Sir. vuur obedient .servant. 

^V. L. LrcA' [/.]. 


Architectural Students’ Competitions. 

r’i C.t. I9i>l. 

To O'K Editor. JoLEXAi. P.I B.A. — 

•Sip.. — Mr. Iveen takes me to task for not brinainp 
mv view.' before the Institute in.steail of tin* [aiblic 
pre.ss : but a.s my criticism largely e.xteiided to bodies 
over w horn the Institute e.'C''rcises no control such a 
course would have been of little value. The Institute, 
althoiiyh its committees do their work exceedincrlv 
well, is not. however, blameless, and I would remiiul 
iMr. Keen that neither the Council of that body nor 
the members of tin* Board of Education gencrallv had 
auv .say in the appointment of this last year'-s Prize 
(foiumittees M}’ entire argument rests on the fact 
that the constitution of the -jiiry or committee /.s- tho 
e.o'ei'tiod eEii'i nt of succe=sfu! adjudication ; yiven the 
jiroper jury minor detail' will di'-ajipi-ar of tlieiusclvcs. 
Some committee or jury is no doubt apjiointed to 
draw uj) the conditions and juoaramnies.and.lopicallv 
tile same ( oiumittee should make the award. Where, 
therefore, arises the ditticulty of publisliiiiL’ the names 
of the jury with the programmes > Jn attackiiiu a 
sVstem one does not necessarily attack individuals, 
and. for my part. I have always found tli<* older inem- 
tiers of the jirefession e.xceeJiniily kind-hearted and 
ueilcrous, not least .so iMr. Keen 

Tlio [iresenr-day student, liowei'ee. is (piite readv 


to take his eruelliiig staudiiie ujj. and imicli prefers 
a frank and critical statement of the defects of his 
work to a uniform measure of well-meant eneouraiie- 
nient. and exjiects in return carefully studieil [uo- 
graiumes. riaorou.s conditions, and critical loaical 
awards. - -Yours faithfully. 

PiOl'.KKl AlKl.X'O.V J/', I. 

iJ L d 0 , A A 

To I'm Ed'tof. .lol K.v.AL li.l.B.A.. - 

SlE. — These remark's are 'iien,.i.tfd bv the lettet' 
which vou have printed from .Mr Tlobert -\tkinsoii. 
the Director of Eclucatioii at the A . and f\fr. .\rthii! 
Keen. Hoii. .See. of the E.I.B.A I do nut wish to in- 
tervene in their coiTe'|>undence. It seems to me ot 
secoudarv imj'Ortaiue to argue about the relative in- 
coiupetence of elderly architects as arljudicaturs on 
.students' designs when confasted with the abilities of 
junior jiKl2>*s. Tin* latter are said to be more in syiu- 
jiathy with up-to-date ideas and individually in touch 
with the couijietitors However that may be. all the 
judge-S ouulit to be independent, and. after all is s.iid. I 
reckon their ages cannot matter .'O much as the funda- 
mental consequences involved when any teacher, mas 
ter. or )irofes,sor in charge of any class, school or college 
is associated personally with the .setting of the prob- 
lems or subject' fur pujiils' competitions or in the 
a.ssessiueiit of the prizes, medals or scholarships (either 
at the Institute or for the Prix de Rome) among com- 
petitors who mainly comprise students attending their 
classes, sehouls or colh-ges. where such [lUjiil.s are 
coached more or less directlv to enter these lists. (.)ut- 
siders or jiroviiicial students, who jirepare for these 
contests beyond the .scope of such jud.ges' influence or 
tuition, must stand at sonie disadvantage in this re- 
sjiecr. and 1 suugest it would be wiser, more fair and 
.ibove bo.ird if l■\•ery i omjietitiou for pujals' prizes 
should from stait to Kiiish be condueterl without the 
jiartK.ipation of interested jiarties engaged upon the 
development of any particular educational establish- 
meiir. either m London. Liverjiool, Maiiehester. or 
other iiieiibatiiia eetitrc for the arehiteefs of the future. 

Yoms faitlifiilly. 

.Mai ku k 1). .Vlu.ms F . 


Fixed Tenders for Building' Work p'- -tsi 

1 1 1. stn.t. II' c'. I. -J.-, r.t, im'i 

To lie Edilor. -luLU.XAL Pi.l.B,.'' , 

Sir. -If .Mr. Cubitt'.s reply is the best defence tliat 
the Practice romiuittee can make. 1 consi'ler it so 
weak a.s to scarcely call for a reply, but should like to 
(loint out to Mr. Luljitt and the C'ominittce one essen- 
tial fact that thev seem to have entirelv overlooked. 
When a client contemplates building on a cust-['lus- 
[irolit basis, quantities should bi* ])re[)ai’ed in the usual 
way, ami submitted with the special conditions, to 
.selected contr.ictors ; they are then priced rof. in coiu- 
jietition. Tlie accoiii jianviiig (*(111(1111011'. amongst 
other matters, point out wliat profit will be allowed, 
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.lud this sum wlu-ii aniveil at, tlia c<;utractor adds to 
his net cost total. Thus the total expenditure is ar- 
rived at. and the client knows exactly what his bitild- 
intr will eo.st. All --aviiies ett'ected as the work 
materialises are deducted, and the profit correspond- 
ingly decreased. Further, the client reaps the full 
beiieht of any droji in juiees that may occur during the 
progre'S of the work. .Such a thing i- not pos.sible on 
a tixed tender. Again, m jiricmg on a hxed tender 
basi^ almost all reliable contractors .so protect them- 
selves TO-day bv conditions relative to inereasedprices. 
etc . that a client is no more certain what he will be 
called upon ultimatelv to jiav than he is certain when 
he will take jiosse^.^iun of his new premises. 

The latter p.irt of (.'ubitt's letter entirely begs 
the question, and is simnly base.l on the .supposition 
that his argument is correct. For my own ]iart, hav 
ing developed tlie cost-plus-pro+it method of btt Iding, 
I am confident that any architect thoroughly conver- 
sant with the 'ystem can give his client far better value 
for his money than by any other known method. 

I still think that the Committee should furnish the 
profes.sion with a .summary of the deliberations that 
led them to come to what in my opinion is an erroneous 
conclusion, as the advice of other architects with more 
experience may cause them to alter their decision. 

Yours faithfullv 

(r. SCOTT-COCKRILL [.I.]. 


Common Sense in Building Construction 'p 

To the Editor. Journal E.I.B.A. — 

.Sib, — I did not overlook Jlr. aldram s note on the 
drawing, but I took it to convey the elementary infor- 
mation that half the load on the joists is carried by the 
beam, the other half carried by the wall or partition. 

It now transpires that Mr. 'Waldram allows 50 lb. per 
squarefoot (inclusive) on the joists, and 2S lb. persmiare 
foot (inclusive) on the beam. The con.stant dead load ab- 
sorbs 10 lb. per square foot, leaving an allowance of 181b. 
per square foot superload on the beams. If the Jlinistry 
of Health approve this superload, perhaps I should not 
blame Mr. M'aldram for adopting it, but as there is 
usually only one floor beam in each cottage. " com- 
mon .sense,” rather than invite disaster, would reject 
the temptation to save eight or ten .shillings on tlie 
total cost of the cottage. 

Mr, AValdram's " revolutionary discovery of C-iiich 
by 2-inch joists, 12 feet span, at 2-feet centres, com- 
)>ares not unfavourablv with his own 7-ineh by 5-inch 
ijcams at T-feet-b-inch centres. The te.st by which Mr. 
M’aldram lavs great store does not iin]>ross me A 
man danced on a tloort(Fig. 1) in which each joi.st 
represeuts IT .square feet. The t.ame man danced on the 
floor (Fig. 2) ill which the beam represents W square 
feet anil Mr. Waldram dilcded //" it ijjtrencc in the be- 
haviour of the two floors As the testdoad was out of 
all jiroportion to the repre.seiited areas I should claim 
It a decided victorv for Fig. 1. 


The crowded auction sale is not a ’■ remote contin- 
gency ' (even in the smalle.st bedroom), and should 
always be considered as the miminum load in aiiv 
building ; the L.t’.C. 70 lb. per square foot covers the 
weight of any crowd of peojile. Two hundred vards 
from where I write a floor collapsed during an auction 
sale not manv vears ago. — Yours, etc.. 

D. "Web.ster Roberisox . 


Sta. Sophia, Constantinople. 

6. Xetc Court. LCiCoh'- s If". IT C . 

■2-2 Ftl 1921 

To tic Ed.tO’-. Journvl E.I.B.A . — 

Sir. — It is unfortunate that the religious use and 
ownership of the Metropolitan Cathedral of the East- 
ern C'hureh should be discussed m our professional 
Journal, but as you have reported Picvessor Simp- 
son's desire that the conquering Asiatic Turks should 
still hold by the sword the Cliurcli of the Divine M’is- 
doin of the Incarnate M'ord of Clod for Jlosleiu wur- 
shi]). because forsooth of political and Christian ani- 
mosities, I should like to express the contrary view. 

Would we Britons desire to .see our Canterbury 
(.'athedral a mosque and our Primate housed in a 'him ? 
Yet this is what the unredeemed Hellenes have to put 
up with 1 The Archbishop of Xew Rome is senior to 
the Metropolitan of Athens and is Pinnate of the 
Ea.stern Church, therefore the handing of Saint Sophia 
over to Athen.s does not arise. It must be returned 
sooner or later to the Patriarchate and become again 
the rightful centre of worship of the Eastern (.'hureh 
and a great wrong permitted by the AVe.steru Church 
rightecl. Professor Simpson also forgets that most of 
the great mosques of Stamboul were built by Christian 
architoct.s for their overlords. 

It was not so very long ago that the Parthenon at 
Athens and the churche.s in Salouica were mosques; 
we will soon forget that Saint Sophia had been a 
mosque. — Yours faithfully, 

[Arthur E. Hexdersox. F.S.A. [I.iceiitintr]. 


Whitsuntide Tour in France. 

1. The Mentis. Harlei/, C/ unhroof:. KcnK 

1 Mnrcl 1921 

To the EJiloi, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

De.ar Sir. — AVhen lecturing last January before the 
Xortheni Architectural Association. I was urged to 
resume the architectural and sketching tours to the 
Continent, which I conducted regularly for some 25 
vears liefore the war. I demurred at first, being no 
longer a young man, but have given way. and am en- 
deavouring to gather a party to visit Xormandy at 
MTiitsimtide. 

So far as it can be decided yet. and 'ubjt'ct to the 
cxigeucies of the tidal boat service between Havre and 
Caen, it is intended to leave London at S.oO p.m. on 
Fridav. Jlav loth, and to ]iroceed to Caen, staying 
there till Tliur'day. Jlay DPh. and mr.mwliile making 
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iijv excursions to Bayeux and the CIiAeaii Fontaine 
Henn. Then, returumg to Ha.CTe. the reniainina nme 
would be spent there, pavnia visits to Gi i\nlle Abbey 
and Hiirlleur (which are within walkinu distance or can 
be reached by tram), and inakinu day cxiuision-; to 
Hdutieur ancl to the Piouian Ani[iliitheatre at Lille- 
bonne. 

The joiiriiev liunie from Havre vcoiild ereaineni:- 
late nil -Mondav. 3Iay d-'lid. l.ondon beina 1 . 'ached 
earlv next dav. 

The total cost, incluiline Hr eh:'- ti. c.-ihma. hot..-I 
cxpereics (.j meals a day) and tip.s. will b.j tip iJj. from 
London, or TIT from .South.im’ptou. Thi' will be c-x- 
clusive of meals on the iouriiny? out an.l ];ome and of 

bcverapes, 

I should be glad if all who int'-nd goim; wmild kindly 
-end me chec|iies at this late by Satui day. April 2.r>i'l, 
at latest, to enable the liiial aiiaimenieu’'^ to be com- 
pleted. Any friends who are wiliiue m 'i.aie bed- 
rooms woukl oblige by lettiua me know their wishes in 
this respect at the same time. 

The party will not nece''.iiily be- conhued to archi- 
tects. but others (including ladi' s) who are genuinely 
interested in architectural study will be wehonie to 
join. .Special facilities will be 'ouaht for sketching 
and photography, and it is hoiied that all will partici- 
jiate in thi.s work. I have been ov -r the whole ground 
mvself on more than one occasion .md have carefully 
chosen the route for vaiiety of interest and .study 
value. 

Passfiorts will be essential, and these .should be 
applied for some few weeks in advance on forms to be 
obtained from the Passport Olfices. 1 J.ake Buildings. 
.St. James' Park, London. .S.W.l. After these have 
been seenred they will have to be shown peisoualjy for 
cfsn, at the French Pa.s.sport Oiiice. 7, Gower Street, 
"W.C.b, or else at 79, High Street, ifouthamiitou, or 
some other French Consulate. — Yours faithfully, 

H. A. T. TIiDiiLEiOX [.!.]. 


THE eij!i;.\i;y. 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Purchases. 

[These notes art I n j-r- to u and 

ulort' dA'lded Cfdici-iin. 

THE PRACTICE AND THEGRV OR PER.sPEi "I J \ E 
AlS AITLIEJJ TO J'JCrCRE.A nub .1 - -^.,11 (i.-.il- 
imr with it- .ijiplie.itiun to _Vri Intcrtno . Hv lic.v 
\'nat Cole. lllu'Uatcd by J.'jb drawnic- .iial di.iL'i'.iiii~ 
ij\' the author, and Jl) Jiu tine., ciiii tjv 'oy oli( la.i-fi i '. 
So. Loud. 1921 . lbs. [b.-i'ley, SelVK ( .iiid I 'o. , Lf ft. . 
grS ( h'cat P.U—ell Stli et.J 

Till'' .t vulualhc cotitiilaitioii )i_\ ,ot .ib]( t \ poiieiit ol a 
-11 li]cr t in 'whieh ail ai clntei t.-- iiiii -1 liiijil. oi,j tjuji eouei'p- 
tiou-. In a voliijiic of 27 !) jiac - u c li.i\i J.'ili doiMniL'- .oid 
dticiaiii- illiistiatiiif' tlie m.itici di ait Milli. J( j- utiiicii 

l)\ ,1 peinti r. and jii o\ idi-' 'Oiiie -ix 01 -e\ eu 1 h.i jat i- on 
-ii'oji et- of -peeial mteii-i. fiojii .ill aiilatiit- [loint of 
Cl' w. 111 the tii-t ]tiit .ilonc. Of llie luo otiiei I'.pil- lu tin- 
liook. one. the la-t. i~ d' \ oti d to Ab-i li.imi .il J’ej-pei'- 


tive.' and is alnio't ( iitiieU auliitei tiiial in iiUeie-t. ]r 
eoinpaii-e'ii- m,iy he -iigei'ti d. tlii- book .-ei 111 - to eoti 1 
the whole held In tti 1 th.iii .me otlur we h.ive .-eiii. 

H. C. L . 

3IAP Work. By X. ''eMnour Bi t ant. 31 A . and T. 11. 
Hncrhe-. lilii-ti.ited iy hi di.e_n.ims and th.iwniy.- le. 
the author-, .•sm. 4i a Oc m, lUlS. .1-, | I'he t'laieudon 
Pn -.] 

This hook may he ii uaided a- a t er v ii-etul addition t" 
the llteiatuie \i hleh eh als With the teelllii. ,ll .i-pii t- of tin 
I'e-jiie-entatiou ot l.inel-e.ipe Pi.-]iaird 111 tie ht-t inst.me' 
v.'illi a le.ilitary ohjeet. it ha - an ait hitei" 1 111 . 1 1 t .ihie m th.it 
It scit'e-- the Use-s ot tuioi Jilaiinel'- who wi-h to diaw wit!, 
eiuie'kiiess and acenr.e tie- contours anel other n.itiii.' 
fe.ltui— eif a -ite. li will sp.., i illy ajijie.il to eveiy oia- 
whose inteie-t in niaiis hi- heeu -timulated he the (.'it 
'■tu'vef Exhil'inou leccntle h.-hl at tin- lu-titnte. 

A. T. E, 

THE .AHEKK-AN HOSPITAL oP THE TVCENTIETH 
CENTURY; A Tre-.-ti-.? on the Development o; 
AFcUcal Institution-, both 111 Europe amJ in Amenta . 
since the hegiiiiung of the pi'e-. at e.ntiat'. JJy £d- 
w.'U'l F. .■'teVi ns. Aieli-.iei t. llhisti Iteel. .■'ill. 4o, New 
Y'oik. lObS. .’jii'. (Ai'.'hitc^ till 1 ! Ret old Pulj!i.shjiic 
Cl iiupany.] 

LONDITN TREE-S ; Being an Aecount of the Tri'es that 
succeecl in London, with a de-eiiptive aceouut of each 
species and notes on thi ir coinpaiative value and culti- 
vation. With ( oiide to will re tJle fille-t London tlee- 
may bo -teen. By A. D. Webster. Author of Pmcti'-nl 
Fore.'tnj. Illustrated. So, Loiiil. 102.). lo'. [The 
■Swarthmore Pre-s. 72 <Axford .Street. \b'.] 

A tvoik that very suitably canies on the information 
given m the dhuairjl of the Tuaher^ of tht U'oeW. added to 
the Libraiy collet tion last month. In times when the archi- 
t' et 1 - Lucely I'e-pon-ible for the eliojee of the tree- with 
w hu h It 1 - propo-ed to form the aveime- and line the road- 
of the eardeii city or carjeu suhinb. advice freun an exiieit 
a- to those most fitted to endure the eiioumstances of .1 
Lond.'in life i' valiialile. and may be found iiiAIr. Wcbstei ' 
work. It .'hows how gre.it i- the Wealth of our city in this 
ihreetioii. and its illiisf ration-, alone, offer as many 
altcrn.itive- to the ,dmo-t iuesitable [ilane — the e,i'\- 
ehoic-e of the iineuter|ii'ising jilauter. 

H. T. 

lh\I Itstio. ATfCHTl’KKTUi; END HANDWERK 131 
LETZTEN .LVlIRHUNDEJfT IHKER TRADI- 
TK (NELLEN EXTWK.'KLUNG. Hcr.iusgegel,, u 
Von Paid 3Iehes. Areliitckt. Zw'-ite aiill.ige In arbrilet 
von A'alter Cuit Bchreiidt. 4tr). 3Iuuchen. ]!)1S. 
t'l 8-. Vi 1 lac J'". Briiehm.imi. -V.(.h I 
The -eopo of tin- woik i- indicated by the -iib-tille, 
.\lehltl eluje .llld If'llldleraft 111 the l,l-t eelitllle' of their 
ti iilinonal ihwc lojimerir.' The later sfaee- of the cLi'-ii aa 
tradition pa— ing from the Baioeli fo tlic Emjiiie in (a r- 
inaiiy — to w hic ji .\I-aee, Holland. Deiimaik. Noiwac. end 
of Rii— i.a .Tie aiiiiexi d for tlie jniipo-i — fii 111 tin 
middle (.1 tin • mb tee] nil (I lit II IV (o t be I" 1(1(1 le of the 111 in - 
ieeotll. ,ir-' .nln, II ,1 bl\ illll-n.ited b\ « elb-eleetei 1 pliolo- 
ifi.ipli- in gie.it \aiiety ot building- of all i la-.-i - m town 
.Old eoniiliy, moiiiinient', ilUeiioi.s and fiiiuitliie. Fieiieii 
inHiieiiei. .Old ,1 .-I \ere ri -li.iint and ilitriufj e.ie the inliiig 
note-. ' H. W. 
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HERMANN SCHMITZ. REKLINER BALMEJ.STER, 
\'ICM ACS(JAN(; L)i:s H'HTZEHNTEN JAHK- 
HLNDIHlTs. Jilt .'JMi Abljildiaiiren. To. Bei'lui. 
IttlT. 'Mi'. [Kuii^twi"ia'i'L'li,ift. Bi-ilin ] 

Till' M'lirk. euvi-niiLT tin w.jik nt arL-liitcct' piartiAng in 
.iinl aioiiuT Bi-iliii in tin- 1 itc cightci nth .iiid i-.tily iiinc- 
r. "nrli I i ntui v. foi i:i' an i xr.-Ht nt <a 'Oi ji.iniou to the vi iluiin 
notiei 'I above. Imt i~ 'peeially eoii'o 1 ned with p.datial a,nd 
publi' ell lateetiiie. It i' I iiualiy well illu't i atad. and con- 
taui' a 'em-' of e-VliemeR intaiaatuig example'. 

W. H. W. 

LEs MAlTREs UKNEMANi^TE^. B.w'iuateiU'. 
ICiutra'. Aieliiteeta'. .''eiilpteai' et Ciaviiii'. Eeoks 
Eianwii'e. It.ihenne. AUema.nde et de> Pav'-Bae 
lEkiuiandi et HoU.anlaioo. (tuviav'e leiifeimant le 
Repeitoire Oenei'al den Maitn-' (hueinam'te' avec- 
1 indieation pteewe de' pi ve' li'mrueinenr qni 'C- tiou- 
w-nr . ioi' |e' I oik etion' ]ui I'lnnii ' et laai tif ukieic-' en 
i'rauce. en ijelonpie. eta, P.a T). ( bahnaul Publica' 
tion eiiiirhie de ISli planehe' ineei a pair ct de 
nonibieii'e' mavuren d 111 ' L- te.xte, donnant enviion 
2ib 'pei.aneii' cfe' piiiimpa t.x inaitK' it jMeeedee 
d'iine Intiuduetioii pat M le Laroii Davilliei'. Two 
'■ d'. la. 4u. P.ui' l^Sl. ii I'l'. [K. Plan et Cie. 10 
Rue (.i.uam iere. Pari'.] 

it wan high lime that thin iiiJini'ieunable ntandard work 
'headd be lu uui' libiary. in it ndil be found all that wan 
known at the d.ite of publieatioii of the deeorative de'- 
111 the widv't neii-e of the teiin of France. Italy, 
Gen.iriuy. and the Ne-theiianeln. and a r-il'i'oq'ie nilionne of 
their punts and drattnngs. illustrated (in the 2nd volume) 
bv ivqii eductions of tvpieal •■xainples of rlieii work. 

W. H. W. 

LES C0NC(,)rRS D'ARCHriECTL'PeE DE L'AXNEE 
SCl.lLAIliE lOib-ldi .1 Un/ieine Aimee. P’'^ Serio. 
Planehe' 1 it 34. i Eeule N.itionale Sunehieure dc' 
Be.iu.v-Aitn). Mu. fill. Pans. PJ2.i. i.tn. [Auguste 
Vineeiit. 4 Rue de' Be,ui.\-Art'. J 

T'hi' portfolio contain' 2 Sti platen of the work of .'tudents 
of the Ecole den r),Mu.v-.brt', In the large' range of sub- 
jects dealt with the- ineniorial in all it' varied foims is the 
predominant fe.iture. The eiraughtsinan'hip is of the liigh 
order that the Be.iux-Ai't' han niaele familiar to every one'. 
A Vcdu.ible book of refe-reiiee to all stiule-nts of modern 
an hite-eUual problem'. H. A. H. 

AR(.H. I’ROP. DARK) CARBONE COSTRUZIONt 
E PROOEi'il. Witli <1 Piefaee by E. M. Martini. 
Portfolio. 11)0 jilates. Jlilan [li.i/.J i2 8s. [Be-stetti E. 
Tutnminelli. Jlilano. ] 

• )ni' hundred plate', reeoiding tlm life-work of a eon- 
Temporarv Italian arehitei t of great vigour. Rome autl 
) e'tina iiavt- been the held' of hi' ope'i atloii', the- merits of 
ahieh .ue in iuvet'e latio to their exiibe-iaiii-e. Certain 
p.daces in the Via dell.i J’aee and Via Ellore \ eriiaz./.a at 
( e-iH la ai e 111 1 hi- line I t.iliaii t radii ion • >[ ma"ive re-str.dnt. 
ii lieeed by bole! aiiel li\el\ oniaiiieut spaihiglv applied at 
' ihent jioiiit'. Tiiat tlie Ikiui'e in the- s.ime city makes a 
k'" iiiliiuale .tppe.d m.i\’ be galhereti from the lem.irk of 
Signor Martini, m hi' lutrodiielion. th.it it " may elaini to 
ei ho the wikh 't expre"iou' ot the hint for golil. and those 
who like th.it soit of thing mii't like thi' one very mueh. 
Ronn- has exeiei'eii it' 'olieiiug iiillneuee. .iiid J’rof. Car- 
hom-'s work there i' dignihed .lud r.ifion.il I he liook 
'how' ele.irlv how mueh vit.ditv there i' lu the Italy of 
l.i-d.iv. ' ■ H. M. P. 


LE.S VIEUX HOTELS DE PARIS : LE EAUBOURlb 
SAIXT-C4ERMAIX. Tome IV. Decoration.' Exteri- 
eures et Interieures. Xotices Hintoiirpien et Deserip- 
tives p.tr J. Vaci|iner. 12 Seri:-. 40 pilanches. fo. 
Pari'. 1S2 ). Cl 7s. [E. Contet. !) Rue de Bagneitx.] 
Poity pilaten, with nhort descriptive text and pilaus, of 
seven hotel' on the left bank, the mont impioi-tant of which 
in the Hotel de .Saint, now the Palace eh the Legion of 
Honour. Exteiiot and inteiior vieii ' aie giwn. The 
pjhutogtapihie views are of great delicacy and rri.nptiienn. 
nhowiiig mumte detail' of oiiiamentatiun and fuiiiinhmg. 
and .nhuuld be valuable to student' of the Eieiich work of 
the L.te e-ighteeiith and early nineteenth etutuiies. Thi- 
harinony between the structure of thene hoimen and then 
furnishing is notieealtly more complete than in English 
weak of the name, pterhapts of anv. date. 

H. M. F. 

SPECIFIb'ATIC)Xs. Math v.Tiich is ineorpoiatul Jlunicipal 
Eiiginec-r'' Spieciflcation. Foi Aiehiteet'. Smveyoi'. 
Engineer', and for all iuteie'ti-d in Building. Edited 
by Frederick Chattcrtoii. F.R.I.B.A. Xo. 21. 1021. 

Fo. Lund. lOn. Cd. [TeehnicalJomiial'. Ltd.] 

The following '-ookn were refeiied to tlie Si.it-!i..i- Stand- 
ing < 'ommitteo and have been piui'eh.ined oil theii iceom- 
mendation : — 

THE STABILITY OF ARCHES. With o folding 
pliti' and .78 diagiamn. By Enic-'t H. Sprague. 
A.M.Iiint.C.E. (The Broadway Series of Enginc-eiing 
Handbooks. Vol. '20.) .Siu. So. Lond. lOlC. js, net. 
[Scott, th'oenwood and Son.] 

THE ELEMEXTS OF GRAPHIC STATICS : A Text- 
Book for Students. Engineers and Architects ; with 
worked exanijiles and 163 illustrations. By Ernest H. 
Spiiague. A.M.lnst.C.E, (The Broadway Series of En- 
gmoering Hmdbooks. Vol. 26.) Sin. So. Lond. 1917. 
•js. net. [Scott. Greenwood and Son.] 

THE STREXGTH OF STRUCTURAL ELEMEXTS ; A 
Text-Book for Students. Engineers and Architects : 
with Exampiles. .5 pilates. and 112 illuntiatiou'. By 
Ernest H. .Spiiague. A.M.lU't.C.E. iThe Bioadwap' 
Seiien of Engineering Handbooks. Vol. 27.) Sin. So. 
Lcmd. 1917. O', net. [Seott, Oreeuwoed and Sou.] 


lelME. 

Acknowleilguients are tendered to Hoiisir"/. the 
orgiin of tlie Miuistrv of Health, for the subjoined 
interesting and informative article on Lime, which 
apipioaivd over the initials •'ll. (]). W." in a recent issue. 

Dunng the pueneut shortage of Portlauil cement tile U'C 
of lime will I'eeome quite common again, even in Loudon. 
There i' no great h.ird'liipj in tliis situation ; it mu't be 
reuienibored that Portland eenieiit is only ahout half-a- 
eenturv old. Poitl.ind cement h.i', in the pi.i't. been .'o 
1 hoapi and 'O conveniout that it h.i' not lieeii umv.i'Onable 
to ii'e it iudi'erimiiiatelv. .ilino-^t to the exelii'ion of lime. 
Its ii'e.howev(-r. h.X' ti-nded rather to diseouiage true .irclii- 
teetuu- : Portland eeuieiit. like charity, eovei' a multitude 
of '111'. IVihaj)' it Mill char tlie gnuind. if the abrupit 
statement i' made at once that everything in normal arelii- 
teeture. and nearly everything in civil engmeering. can be 
done M'lthoiit the use of Portland eenieut. 

( )ne niimediate eon't-uuence of the inereased use of 
lime Mill lie a shoilage al'O of thi' m.Uenak Many of 
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The old liuie-kihis have Lecn elo-ed (Iotmi, and it 
that labour difficulties ttil! delay the full tvoiking of the 
othet'. In these eircumstanee^ it i' well to remember 
tliat hme-buining, fiom ehalk oi linu-'toue. haiel ot -uft. 
1' no .~eeret or compluated proie"; wherever there i- 
hme^tone and fuel eood lime e.in be biiint after a fev. iiie- 
liminai y experimente. I'hi'- -■tatement apphe' e\ en \\ heie 
the llllle^tolle IS a, magiie~iiim him --Toue. But dealiuL'' with 
the mole onliuarv ease ot endmary limestone, uemd lime 
•.an be burnt uith 'Ueh .i luuah aiiamtemeiit a- lee-iied 
Lindei' fiom railway ash-pits, mixed with breike-ii Imie- 
stune. placeel aiiel blunt in saueei-sli.ipetl depiessions made 
In tile aiound. The piueess ot lime-biiiiimi: is such tliat 
it Is almost iiupossilile to make laid lime ; no matter what 
. iiois aie made, 'laking to a rioui and 'Cieemnsr will 
iieiitrahse them. Vnbuint re'idue does not slake: and 
.jvs-ibuimng with iniprovisi d airanaements is impiossible. 

Wheie It is possible to tret togethri a few of the old hrae- 
buinei's It Is not only timiecessaiy, but tt'cless. to try expe- 
liinental kilns ; but. m the absence of stir h nie-n. a kil.n of 
the construction detailed below sboukl ertvo satisfactory 
lesults. It Is one of a tyjx i non- continuous) used in India. 
The coal used in this one w,is not very good icuntainmg 
about 25 per cent, of ash) : with better coal the layers of 
fuel could be tluiinci. The kiln is circular; wall' 7 feet 
o inches high above ground level, and 2 feet 1 inch thick ; 
all brick.' laid in mud moitar . th-. internal diameter ot 
the kiln is 12 feet 6 inch’.-' : the- iii'ide is plastered with 
mud 1 inch thick. In tins ease* the found. itious weie taken 
only 12 inches below snoimd level: this deptli w..mld 
necessarily vaiy with the situation and soil. For loadma 
a dooiw.ay i' left temporaiily in the wall. This is closed 
upwards as the buildins proceeds. Two small fuel doors. 
12 inches by 12 inches, .tre left in the wall', and one vertical 
slit. S feet o inches by .s niches. The kiln is loaded a' 
follows ; — 


Ist 

COlll^O 

2nd 

J. 

IJrd 


4th 


.7 th 


bth 


7th 


8th 


9th 


.and so 

jn to 


2 later' of tirewood. 

4 inches ot ( o.'d. 

12 inches of limcstoi'.c lor chalk) blocks. 

1 inclic' of coal. 

12 inches of broken limc'toiie, 
ij inches of coal. 

'■} inelies of small broken limestone, 

IJ iiiehe.s of coal. 

•J inches of sni.tll broken limestone. 


earth and rubbish. The top is then plastered with mud. 
The time taken to use tlie kiln is : — two days lo.adiiiL', citrht 
days burning, five da.ys cooling, tt\o days unloading. The 
total charge is about fi.IO cubic feet of stone and 2lJ<“ cidhe 
tcet of coal. The outturn would be about OJO cubic feet 
of un.'laked lime ; this would .slake down to about 1.200 
. ubie feet of slaked lime, and 100 cubic leet ot uuburnt 
lesidue and rubbisli. The outturn of slaked Imie would, 
of cour.'C, vary iii wciglit and volume with the limestone ; 
the r.atio in \olume of rjuick lime to slaked lime varying 
witbm wide limits. 

Without going info eliemieal detail', it mav be stated 
-liortiy that lime can be efficiently ii-ed m one or other of 
two w, ays; lii-st, with a good, clean, coarse sand, the 
riuxing being ordinarilt thorough ; second, and better, 
.'team-ground in an edge-runm r mill with broken brick', 
.is)i( s mot cindcr.s), ground slag, or other jm/zolanie 
m.iteria! instead of sand. Tlie setting of the tu-st may be 
i.allcfl atmosnhei'ic ; the setting of the ~ci ond dcpicnds on 
.in intimate mixture of lime and 'ilie.i ; (jmti- remarkab'e 


icsult.s arc obt.i'iicd by it. ( lean sand imiy be added 
tow.irds the end of the grinding. 

In cither method it is mO't important th.it the lirm; be 
first thoroughly 'lakcd with water ; and. to avoid ur- 
slakiiig, tills .should be done .1' 'oon ..tti-r burning sis 
jio'sible. Limi- .-'.in be 'lak- d to a iloiir, screened and 
-stilled m barrel' or sack' : or it can be 'l.ik. d to a puttv 
and stored wet. Kept m jUt'. witli an ext'.a inch ot water 
on topi as .1 proteetioii, U will k. i p w.l! for iiiourhs. 
impioMiig all the time. 

The maimfaetiue ot hydrauli. limes j, n.oie ilitt!..uit ; 
more e'ji.ei lally a~ some limestones ,ire 'o lich iii el.iy that 
the resulting lime will not 'lake at .ill. m the ordiiiaiv 
sense, it beiicg lu.essaiy r.> giiud tin- 1 e.n.t 'ton. oi'i 
genei.illy to tieat it -ilmo't .is ,i i.-m. nt. 

A ' ood h',.ir.ui!!c-liiiie. 'Ueh .i' the wtll-kmv.ui " Biu'.' 
Li.is," is quire .• imp.i’able with F.utl.iud • • .i.-nt, .■spe.u.d.i;. 
if a •.■m.ti'.olanic mat. ii.il i' .i-e 1 iu-teal u! .-.it. 1. or with 
sand, in tin- m.ut.ii. 

Cuiiiniunication.s iiuui uienibers and otliers int .cr- 
ested in this subject are invited in the .TocRx.ii. — 
information, for instanc-.a as to the making or burning 
of liriic in our countrv district'. —Ed. 


POi'^iIBILrnES IX BPJCKWOKK. 

By Xathaniel Llovd. O.B.E. 

Synopsis of a Paper read before the Northern Arcnitectural 
Association. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 22nd Feb’-uarv 1921 

Buck has been defined as ” .i factiticui' building 'tone, 
made fiom the 'ilic.itc.s oi alumina and liaideiied by heat, 
but in pilain Englisli Briek is burned clay. There .nv tliue 
wavs of buiiiing; In the sun, in kilii', .mil in built upi 
masses by fuel mixed with the elay of whieh the briik' an- 
foiined. Tlie last metliod is largely ii-cd in tins couutrx , 
and little, if at all, on the Continent. T'hc t'g\ ptians made 
tlieir bucks of clay mixed with straw and baked in the 'Un. 
This aiLswered in Fgypt and lountrics where there w.i' 
little or no ram. In the 'ccoud centiiiy .-Igi', be.'iegmg 
.Mantinoa, turned the cour~e ot the river against the walls of 
that town and dissolved them " because they were madeot 
crude briek." wliich. as the ancient histori.in '.iv', "truly 
is safer against the shock of military engines than cither 
liurnt briik or stone, for these get broken. ’ We mav 
gather from tbi.s what progress the .science ot fortiheation 
had m.iile 'O tong .is 1800 ye.irs -igo. 

The e. II best mention w e have of biieks is iuCeiicsis xi, 
IJ. s.iv upwaids of 4,000 years ago, when the Tow er of B.ibel 
was [irojeeted, and we read -"Let us m.ike brick.' and bmn 
them thoroughly. .Lnd the\ h.ul bricks for 'tone, 'bme 
badtliei fill molt. u. ' ,81jme w.is bitumen. In 2 b.mmel. 
xii, IJl. we read " Ilavid made the i hildn'ii of Ammon to 
p.i" through the brick-kiln I’li.it would be IJ.OOtl ye<U‘s 
■ igo. 

Homan Iniek' were long and thin, were iii.ide in the s.uiie 
wav . 1 ' and le'eiubled our liai lug tilc' In the South wail 
of the ehainel of St. Martin's ( 'hureh, C.interbnry. 1 have 
ine.rsnred a number of these Homan tile-hrii ks U]i To 22 
mi ties in length, vai ling in thiikncss fiom 1 inch to 1 , inch 
and i.ud with very thick joint', four ionises rising 141 
ini hi s, 

,Mo~t It.ilian buildings .ire built of bin k • the Fliirciitine 
buck nie.isnies about 12 inches by Oiinli.s by l.fiueliesl 
oi'ei'i.iiil With iii.iible I ini li til I iiieli tliif k. Ill Xnithi'm 
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Italy tfi'iii totta <.inia!iii/iit-. ait- iim-U aiLhitt-Ltiualiy, but 
the^e aie not to bo (.outlined uith biitk^. 

The Eoniaii'- inti'odueed tlieir method of hiitkiudkiiig 
nto this cotintiy. but. after they left, the art appears to 
iiave dii-d otit and tve do not find brieks agaiit until iiiedhe- 
eal tunes. The earliest of thc-'e are stated to he those at 
Little Wenh.un Hall, of the thiiteeilth Century. Huring 
the fourteenth, tifteeuth and sixteenth Centuries brick- 
making in this country wa^ populaiised and intlueneed by 
lefugees lioiii the Low Countiie- and France, who settled 
here and not only le-intiodueed the ait. but made a strong 
inipiession upon local arcTiiteeture. The Low Countries 
are the home of inodein brickwoik and you will recognize 
their intiueuce in many of the slides 1 shall show you. 

1 cannot now enter into the- Complexities of sizes of 
'uricks. n Inch hare varied from Egyptian bricks measuring 
161 inches by 8-f inches by .jT inches, equal to a cube of 771 
inches, to tinyliutoh lirieks mea-uring .j inches by inches 
by It inche.s, or erptal to a cube of 16 inches, .fay relative 
proportions of 48 to I. 

Xow my object in coming here to-night is to show you a 
number c.f waV' in which one may use bricks, and I propose 
TO commc-iicc- with examples of simple projections, and to 
pass from them gradually to iiioie elahoiate treatment in 
mouldings aiicl ornament. I hesitate to use the word oriia- 
iiieiit because it is ,1 discredited woid. In almo.'t any town 
one sees buildings e.xliibitiiig the //iisU'C of oiiianieiit. 
8iime ycais ago. large cpiantities of moulded brick and 
teiia cotta were proclucc-d by manufactuieis and stocked 
by builders' uieichaiUs for incorporation by builders as 
stung', copings, cotnices. tinials and panels. 1 believe the 
tree U'c of this lubbish had the effect of piciudiciiig the use 
of the liiilit kind of brickwork, so that n went out of 
f.i'hinn. 1 should rejoice to see a levival of the light use 
"t hrirk mouldings, iVc. 

Hay I snggi'st the iiniioitanec of avoiding excessive pio- 
U'Ctions. of U'liig mouldings as sjiaringly as if stone were 
the medium , and the exercise of great caution m employing 
oinamt-ntal details. I hesitate to say which of these three 
m.itteis is the iiio't iiiipui'tam but. peihaps. too great or 
m-uthc-ieiit prujeetious an'thecommimest stumbling-block. 
In oulinaiy threc-storoy building' one lind' example.s 
uhere it isiight to piovicle 4 inch ]U'ojectioiis to ])il,isters. 
I'Ut iiianv more need only 3 niche'. Kaised panels may 
be raised 3 iiiclic'. but moie frecpieutlv one; drifting to 
blocks at iiuoiiis seldom iiioie tliaii 1 iiicTi, apioii pieces 
i iiicTi or less, liut all clejiciidiug u]Kin the scale of the build- 
ing. ! j im h ]irojc'ction each course in coibelling is about 
the limit, and often much less will be necessary. as 1 pointed 
out wlicn s]ieaking of the' sailing eoui'cs of ihininey ea})s. 

I’he .71) slides illiistr.itiug this lecture include e.xanqiles of 
'implt and moulded ])rojeetious, bonds, i-opiiigs. ]>ediments, 
callous stages ,if bi ick-c lUtiiig, eoriiic es. doorways, eom- 
f'lete orcleis in iuic-k. steps, cliimncvs, ]t!astt'r on iirit-k 
mouldings, gauged wni'k, nibbed work, windows, liiv- 
pkiecs, ti.ieeiw .uid brick carcung. lye me. ins of thc'sc 1 
bate eiideac oured to shoc\' some of the w.pv' the many 
wa\s ill which biic'k can be used. ( )t roloin. 1 eaimot 
gi\<‘ exanqiles, but uiac' ic-mind on uh.it a we.ilth of 
caiif-ly is availalile. You m.iv rc-c-ollec t that last ,\e,ir 1 
spoke of the imjiortaiiee of ehoo~mg bucks ba\ nig texture. 

■ Uid suggested tiiat. .m buekl.iveis ale ill the habit of l.ixiug 
ihe s|,j,„,t)|,.^t side of c-aeh buck outwaiils. the,\- mpghl 

■ ' e.i^iiy I'xpose that having the best textuie. J heri- 
cvould be no more dc'iae in doing one- rather than the other. 

At the prc-eiit Time. Cl Ill'll bi K'kku I I's .n'f limiting t fu-ir 


output to some 350 biieks daily, it is found licie and theie 
that concrete blocks (made and handled laigely liv un- 
skilled labour) have slightlv leduced building costs. Biick- 
lavei's might easily lay four times the iiiiniber of buck' 
they now lay daily, when liiick would once more be found 
the cheapest of all building luateiiaL, and we should h.ear 
no more of conciete block'. 

I maintain, not merely that there is no 'miilding mateiial 
that can compete with biiek . liut that theie u none that can 
apjttoach it. Its components are obtainable everywlieie ; 
it is warm ; it is light : it h,is texture ; it has a gieater 
variety of colour than any other mateiial; it weathers for 
eenturies. improving meantime; it can be mouldid. nib- 
bed, cut and carved ; tiiialh’ it responds to and rewaid' a 
thousandfold the care and forethought of the user, ij he be 
suthcieiitly an artist to appieciate its wondeifiil qualities. 

The President, Air. C. .s;. Eeeixc.tox, in calling upon Air, 

. T. .JoxES, F.iS.A., liuiham. to propose a vote of thanks 
to Air. Lloyd, referred to the fact that the popular local 
view of brick was that it was a clieapi material and wa- oiilv 
to be Used when stone could not be afforded. He leteueT 
to the dc,sirability of enligliteuing public opinion on tlii'. 
and spoke of the beautiful effect' which can be got fioin 
propeilv selected biickwork. He thoncht loc.il biii k' 
were of a bad quality fioiu rhe artistic jioiiit of view and 
that riiev weie too thick, being otten .ibont Sj inches. 
Tlie R [ B A standard of bucks should be adhered to 

Air. -Toxf.s. in moving tl.e vote of thanks to Afu Lloyd, 
agreed that local brieks were bad. He thought they weie 
too hard and too brittle to out. and Iiad found by exiit-n- 
eiKc that thev would not sr.uid frost well, partic ulaily i n 
gable c ojiings. He thought it was uiiilesiiable to iiniioit 
bricks fioni othei distui t' .is ihe.v did not Jiaiiuonizc with 
the colour of tl.e hic ihty. 

Air. G. T. Bkpwx seconded tlie vote of thanks, and spoke 
ot the good Work which Air. Ll.yvd was doing ui dtawing 
the attention of architei ts .uid the public generall.t t" tl"- 
small jiouits in such things .is brickwuik and design, as in 
the ki't loot me, whieli made all the difference between sat"- 
factoiy ,iud unsatisfactoiv aitistic result' He al'o ciii- 
phasi/od the advaiifiges that are to be obtained from the 
1 ombined use of tilc.s with biickwork to provide the tilli t' 
iiecessarv m arranging simple moulding'. 

In reply. Air. Lloyd thanked the A"Ociar’on toi tluir 
kind accejitance of his Paper and roirettci! that tlie term 
'■ Bricks and Alortar " liad almost bee omo . n c-xiiiession i t 
loiitemfit. He referred to the verv gieat iinjiortam e ot 
little things which iii the aggi-eg-ite made big things, and the 
fact tliat it was ),ow mateiiais were r.'eil that slemld la- 
regarded as much moie imf'ortant than e I'/i; materials w t le 
.nailable. 


Preserving an English Village. 

8iieaking on '• The Futiiu- ot the Xation.il TiU't' .it 
Fmceisity C’ollege hist week. Air. 8 H Haim r. tie' ,sriic-- 
tar.v, said a suggestion h.i 1 been niade that The X.ituui.il 
Tiii't should liecome the owner of a tciuial old Fug!i-h 
tillage, and piv'c-rc I- it so that future giUeiaTioii' in"glil 
see till ehaiin of English rural life as it had existed tor 
eeiituiii's .-Aiiothei- U'l-tiil thing would In- tin- [iiiblication 
of a series of .small hook, dealing withtiu ]'ropertii-s nndir 
tile Ti-iist's care, view c-d tioin tIh-u- \ a'iou, a-poi T'- .i 'Tie - 
Til . hi-torual and siit-ntirie A further devi lopnieiu niigh.i 
hi- the picparation of .i sihedule ot aM ]ila',i~ wouliv o 


Books Received. 

I'l-iMi ills, ill \iiuiu .1 ■ Pio, . I iliii'T-s I'l r''i' '■'li Naiimiiai < i uii i- 
f'lu'p .li Ifim-siiH:, J’.inlLioi'Oir 1 V-i I'ial't i . 2 Si\a Yuik 

.N.itit*iial lloii-iiiu A's-oviaiion. 22ntl 'rii . ’ _\< n\ \ k (. n \ 

Vk totia aiifl All»i It ■'lu-s. mu lit \U‘\\ tii tin ruti' 11,1. A 1 iiHisitG iliii uiy 

Till' MM! I’*!'' Tlhi-snatfii ''lu am fi.; 'ir 

.null r Tilt- nt Hi- -Mai< sT\ - '■'t.iTiorn i\ fi.' .i 
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CHEONICLE. 

The Royal Gold Medal 1921. 

At the Special General Meetinu ot the 28th Februarv 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. R. A., was elected bv acclamation 
Royal Gold Medallist for the current vear. 

Hon. Corresponding Members. 

At the election of Members last Monday the Presi- 
dent, in movin.sr the election of M. .Albert Louvet a.s 
Hon. t'orresponding Metnb,'r, announced that the 
Council had decided that from henceforth the e.xisting 
number of Hon. Corresponding Members should not be 
exceeded, except in the case of the L’nited States, 
where the number would be increased from ten to 
twelve, and Bel.sium. where it would be increased from 
three to four. Otherwise elections to this class would 
only be made in order to fill vacancies uri.sing from 
death. 

Proposed Changes in the Charter and By-laws. 

A- will be .seen from the Minutes of the Bu.siness 
Meeting held last Monday the propo.sals brought for- 
ward for the alteration of the Bv-laws re.specting 
Hon. Associate.s. the curtailment of the period <|ualifv- 
ing for Retired Fellowshi]i. and the creation of a nou- 
professional class to be called '■ Sub.striber.s," received 
the assent of the (General Body. The President in 
moving the Resolution .said that in tiew ot the proba- 
bility of much more extensive alterations to the Char- 
ter and By-laws which might result from the labour- 
of the Unification ( ‘ommittee now sitting, the Instituti' 
would not ht involved in any separate l■xpendltu^e for 
the present ]irupo-als. It carried thev woiilil he taken 
Us tile ojiiniou of the Institute and would be incor- 
jiorated with other alterations to he i]..iih- in the con- 
stitution later on. 

Th'’ new f 1,1 vs, . if •• s ‘ w .i-- In u fl\ i\i^i n i 

thu ^^f'r■nnu^ 

Mr i >. J*. Nn' r. V \ J . ] t In 'illicit i lif ii pt mn t lui v\ . 
arifl nutvfd as .ifj sinif Tidifi'-nt that th« .ujnu.i) ''Uh'st nptioii 
Im-" TWi) < rlllrKM-'. Hu HM-a!]ufi tliat mu- '•ix't \ \ <•<! I -s a-A'* 

the Institute liarlaila'--' ‘>f mf nihui'- « allud t ‘fiiitt i}»utinu 
X i-sit"!'- who paifl T\\«> (iiiinua's r ruunuH 'j'lii'. 

bf caniu iiiurMuti nit'i llf^’ Hi-ii -sji])', anrl iiciu 

ai'i-sr thf aii';iiial\ "1 th< 'u lioiini.ny iju-infifi" a 

-ub-c npli'ni. 

Mi. H. a. WeL' H [.l.i '•lc-uihIi'iI thf a iin-nrljn* nt. ainl 
a'-k(<l \\ It M the new (. Ja-'-' ‘'h'*ulii ui it bi- a!li .\a ctl to hhIu ate 
t la ir ' oinici tion with the In-tilutf ' 'J'hc Ix'in lit tothu 


Iii-stit utu ami to Ar ulutL L't urc w ouhl be musitei it their air"", 
ciatioii with tfie Institute uouhl be MLiiutie'i in suine way. 

Tile l*Kb'«li)K.Nr ••'aid lie lliouulit it wuubl be a (ianeuiou.-' 
thiii'j: to allow any aulhoii-st-J aihx wliiuh wnuhl lmvo the 
impie-'^iou that " Sub^i nbt i “ weie ineinbeis of tlie lii- 
''titute in the oulmary Itwa^ ilitlu ult eriouah al- 

ready to --eparatu the lay from the pi oft.->-«ii .n.il members. 

Mr. SvDNEV PnuK's, K S.A. [F j. 'aid that tlie ]Hiiiit 
raided bv ^[r XivtMi had bei n con'iduiid by the Fin<iiu c 
Coiniairtuo. Xaniially. they wanted tu in-t a^ much mom \ 
as po•^s.lhie. But thuv thoimdit tliev wmild i:ut moif mmit-v 
bv maUimr the >iib:scnptii'n une iruinea. a' tluy would m-t 
piobably three tiiue-s the nundu-i of -ub't i il)er< Their idf a 
was aUo to spread tlie intluenee of the In'titute. TIu-'P 
people Would be eiitiiely nun-]ii ofe>'iunal They would he 
free to come to tlic lectures and tu ii'e tlie Librarv. Ladies 
would be eliirible : and they hoped ti> iret a laiiJe number ut 
inriiieiitial people^ — Members of I’ailiament and otheij? — 
w ho would have the inteiest' of the ln>titute at heait. Sub- 
scriber*? ouuht to be reLmrded as non-piofe*?>]onal and non- 
dsSociatc, their connection with the Institute Gari\inu no 
label at all. He Thouuht they would do better to make the 
subscription a criuiiea. 

The pRE'iDF.NT ameed with Mi. Perk'^. It w ould be bettci, 
he said. To have two meinbeis at a L^iiinea each than one 
member at two iiumea'*. The lower the <ubscnption the 
more likely was this class of membei>hip to be- taken u]). A 
man mi 2 ht not mind ]»ayinir one guinea, but would tiiink 
two sjiiineas too much. He depiecated the u.se of any au- 
thorized affix ; It must be purely a lay membership. 

Mr. .SEPTiMfs \VaPvWICK if.] hoped that care would he 
taken not to cheapen these admissions. They did not want 
to.) many in under this head. 

The Prestdext. answering Mr. IV. E. Cromt- 

Tox fF. ]. said that “ Subscribers '* would have to come up 
for election. Ma< hiiiery would be devised foi the purpose, 
and he tlioiight that the names should be published in the 
JornxAL. 

Mr. Xiven's amendment haviniz been put to the meeting 
.ind lo^t. tlio oiiirina) motion wa^ then put and I'arrieJ n^ )/>. 

•'On. 

Mr. Jay Hambidge on Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient 
Aichitecture. 

-Mr. Jiiv Haiiibidoe's lecture. “ Further Evidence fur 
Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture." deli- 
vered at the Joint Meetin,a of the Hoyal Institute and 
tlie Society for the Promotion uf Hellenic Studies in 
the rooms of the Institute on the Lst March, attracted 
a uood attendance of membens of )>oth Bodies. Sir 
Charles Walstfiii. Litt.I).. Adee-President of the Hel- 
lenic Society. ])resided. and was su])])orted })V VIr. John 
Penoyre. ('.BE, for the Hellenic Soeietv. an<l dir. 

( b'orue Hub}>ard. F.S .V., fur the Institute. The Paper, 
with illustrations and a report of the discussion, will ap- 
pear Liter in the JoruxAL. M(*anwhiie -Mr. ffambidoe 
has kindlv contributed the fullowiny notes of lii^ lec- 
ture 

\\ ith the Creeks of the ( !l;iS'ie period it was eilstoin- 
<\rv to ^tudy anthnietie witli the aid of ''imple <ieuine- 
trie.il (liagrain<. Plato, in the Tlieaitetos, supplies a 
]e',.sun in this inetliod ot stiidv wherein root nM-tangle^ 
are U'l'd. See S’r/n/u/.v of bv Kemietl! .1. 

man. pp. ]o*Nl(iO. if we iisi' tliis method of arith- 
nietieal '>rudy. and the same diayr.ims, the result is 
dynamic .''S inmetry as the writer lias worked it out 
from the lie'vt examjiles of ancient Cri-ek architecture 
and ueiicral craftsmanship, such as that supplied })V 
''Urvivin.u objeets in bronze and potterv. 
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Duiin" tht' ]ia^t year .some of the mo't important of 
he Classic buildines in (ireeee have been remeasured 
and examined in detail for the iiurpuse of determining 
ei'eeisely the niethod.s used by the ancient master 
builders in fixing their pioportious. or. as thev termed 
t. svmmetrv. These buildimts include the Parthenon 
at Athens, the temple of Apollo Epikurios at Bassae in 
Phiealeia (both by the Periclean architect Iktinos). the 
Zells tem]ile at C)lym[>ia. the temple at Sunion and the 
temple i.if Athena Aphaia at Aeuina. It is the writer's 
belief that the results of this labour show conclusively 
that We have recovered the Classic (ireek method of fix- 
ing building proportions. 

An interesting situation is revealed bv a comparison 
of the two building.s designed biy Iktinos. the Parthe- 
non at Athens and that of Ajiollo at Bassae. The sym- 
metry of the Parthenon is characteristic of the build- 
ing : it IS subtle, refined and modified in many ways by 
the introduction of curvature. The building at Bassae 
is without curvature except that of the circular co- 
lumns and their capitals. The Parthenon column has 
an extremely delicate entasis, while that at Bassae is 
perfectly straight. Of all examples of Greek design so 
far found to conform to dynamic symmetry that fur- 
nished by the Bassae temple is the simplest. 

As was explained in lectures of last year, the highest 
type of symmetry is furnished by areas which are fi.xed 
by a diagonal to two sq^uare m relation to a side of one 
of the units. 

If a side of one square equals 1, two sides equal 2. 

And a diagonal of tin; two units equals 2'23606 plus, 
or root o. 

The mystery of Classic Greek proportion will, there- 
fore. be found in an area the end of which is 1. and the 
side •23b(J6 plus, or 1 by 2'3t306. 

Iktinos seems to have thoroughly understood this, 
as the nave, the column centering and the placing of 
the statue of Athena are arranged in strict accord with 
the proportions inhereut m this peculiar figure. The 
ju'opurtions of the Parthenon unfold from the centre 
of the statue of the goddess like those of a flower. 

The proportions of the Bassae temple are another 
evolution of this basic form of 23(i. 

The overall ])lan at Ba.ssae i.s 2 23(3 p'lus '236 or 2- 172. 
four whirling s(puire rectangles or -tild multiplied 
by 4, 

The stylobate proportion is 2't3PS or 1-618 |tlus 1. 

The naos proportion is 3 236 or 1-618 uiultiphel by 2. 

Till- cella [u'oportiou is 2 172 or a similar figure to 
the w hole. 

If wi' dh'ide the length of the temple by 2-36 we 
obtain the length of the cella. If we divide the 

idtli of the temple hv 2 36 we obtain the width of the 
i-ella. 

The Zeus temple at Olviiipi.i and the temjiles at 
Am lina and Suiiiou show v.U'iatioiis of the .same basic 
ideas of projiortion found in the Partlieilou and the 
temple at Bassae. It should be remembered that the 
]iroportions of all det.iils in these buildings conform 
strii-tly to their general proportions. 


Mr. P. \V. Hubbard. M. A. Cantab. [.I.] (son of Mr. 
George Hubbard. F.8.A. [F.]). who made an intere.st- 
ing contribution to the discussion on Mr. Hambidge’s 
Paper, probably expresses in the following notes the 
feeling of most of those who were present at the 
lecture : — 

8ince Mr. Hambidge read his Paper before the 
R.I.B.A. in 1920 considerable diversity of opinion has 
been expressed, so his visit last Tuesday was especially 
welcome to those who desired further evidence of his 
theory before obtaining any measure of conviction on 
such a complex subject as svmmetrv in Classic Greek 
design. 

If Mr. Hambidge's views failed to convince his 
audience, he may rest assured that the fault l.iy with 
Ills hearers, who, perhaps, failed to grasp the true mean- 
ing and application of the somewhat prolonged string 
of figures with which they were confronted. 

There can, however, be no two opinions about the 
verv comprehensive investigations, jienetrating to the 
smallest details, which Mr. Hambidge has contributed 
to our sparse knowledge of the changes which came 
over Greek design about the fifth century b.c. 

By his careful study and accurate measurements of 
numerous works of the highest artistic value he has 
done much to promote the understanding of that 
which was previously inexplicable. 

During the discussion which took place subsequent 
to the lecture we obtained an insight into Mr. Ham- 
bidge's methods of ascertaining the symmetry of 
Greek va.ses. At the same time he discoursed freely 
and with evident knowledge on such obscure subjects 
as the mathematical thought, not only of the Greeks, 
but also of the Egyptians and Hindoos. Mo cannot but 
feel that the last word has not been spoken, and we 
trust that a lucid exposition of Mr. Hambidge s 
theories in book form may soon add to our literature 
of architectural history. P. IV, Hubb.urd [G.]. 

Major Warren’s Paper on Mesopotamia. 

Record has to be made of the raoeting held on tlu; 
2nd iust. for the Paper by Major "WarreidF.] describing 
his recent tour in Ilesopotamia as Princiiial Architect 
for that countrv under the Imperial IVar Uraves (.'om- 
mkssion. The meeting, which was very fully attendi d, 
was presided over by Mr. Walter Pave. Vice-President. 
The Paper will appear in the Journal in due course 
but. unhappily, with only a very few of the remarkable 
series of illustrations shown by Major IVarren at the 
meeting. His narrative, which was delivered without 
reference to his MS., was accompanied by a rapid .suc- 
cession of slides, bringing before the audicnee .i va-t 
number of the buildings and places he had jotted down 
as iioteworthv in the course of his journeys. These il- 
lii.stratioiis were .siipplomeiited by a numerous collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings made by Mr. Lionel 
Miiirbo.id during a long residence in .Mesopotamia, 
whicli were kiiidlv lent for the oceasion and were hung 
round the room. Mr. Muirhcad s ; - rawing, s supplied the 
colour and the atmosphere that the photographs lacked 
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’■‘jr wliii li ai._- ijsseutial to a liglit apjireciatiou of 
‘iie ainl ubjecTa dapicted. and later in the .-veU- 

:im the gifted artist himself made a tour of the room 
-xpldiniua the drawina^ and relating incidents con- 
nected tvitli them. 

A further iiitere^tiim featuia of the meeting tvas a 
'leseriptioii of the construction oi the Hiudie Barrage 
and the works of irrigation in iMesojjotaniia bv i\lr. 
R. I. Alonev. C.E.. who wa.s coucerued in the work. The 
Barrage, which is about a davA ]ournev to the south of 
Baghdad, was just completed when Turkey entered the 
war. and orders for its destruction were immediately 
issued bv the Turkish authorities. The Arabs, how- 
ever. realising what irrigation meant to the arid, bar- 
leii coimtrv. resisted with all the torce they could mus- 
ter, and the works were saved. .Mr. Money stated 
that, thanks to the Hindie Barrage, the Mesopotamia 
armv was fed by the country itself at a time when 
our 'food-ships were being sunk by tlie German sub- 
marines. 

It was well after lialf-pasr ten before the proceed- 
mo> closed with a vote of thank' to iMaior AVarreii and 
his collaborators, proposerl by Sir G, K. Scott-Moii- 
' rielf. K.IJ.B . K G.3I (.1.. .md Sir A\ . Goscunibe .Jolin. 
E.A. .d k 

Major AVarren. who. it niav be mentioned, i' a 
brother oi Sir Herbeit W'aiieu. hfce \ k i-i 'hancellor i.d 
the University ot O.xfurd. ha.l an unusually vaiied ex- 
])erienee during tlie war. He org.uii'ect and coin- 
manded tlie great Alilitaiy Hospital .it Goifli. wliich 
'lid so inueli to rehabilitate the Serbian Army after it' 
terrible retreat acioss the mountain' of Alfiania to the 
Adriatic. He i' an Honorary AIa]or in the Royal Ser- 
bian Army and rereived from tlw King of Serbia tin- 
Grder of Saint Sava, and the Serbian R. d ( 'ro'S. In .i 
Paper read before tlie lu'tinite in .luiie Ihlb. jaib- 
iislied ill the .Ini n.VAL ill the lullouing Xovember. 
Alajor AA’arreii gi\'es an account of lii' war e.xjieiienee' 
in Prance and the Balkans. 

British School at Rome : The Faculty of Architecture. 

.Vt the meeting of tlw Ro_\al < 'ommi'sioii for the E.x- 
liibition of IS-Al, which was lield at the oliices in Bow- 
ther Garden.s, E.xhlbition Road, the Prince of AVales 
was installed as President of the ( 'ommi'-sion in succe.s- 
sion to Prince Arthur nf Connaught. The otticc- was 
held bv the King and King Edward when Piince of 
AA ales and bv the I'riiice Cousoit. One of the most 
important undertakings of tlie Roval (.‘(iniiiiissioii is 
the British Pcliool at Rome, and the services it has 
I'emleied to contemporarv art aie well known. The 
Fiince of \\ ales ]ire'ided Jamr at the meeting of the 
I ouin il ol the School, when tie- Plxei utive ( 'ommittee 
wd' elected US folloW' . Loi'il Pl'lier (( 'li.urm.iu). Lord 
Plvmoiith. Lord llan ourt, Sir Reniiell Rodd, Sir 
J-'ieileile Kcncoii Mr. Geoige IdaU'en. Air. -7. S. Sar- 
gent. .Sir Thoiu.is Hro( k. Sir ( leorge Praiiijiton. Sir .As- 
ton \\A-bb "sir R. Blc’intielil. Sir PTank Short, Air D Y. 
I aiiiU"!), Piete.sor J. > Reh] Mr .Arrliur Smith. Mr. 

.!(.hu Peiii.Cle, 


On the P’acult}' ol .Arcliiteeture were elec ted Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield. R.A.. Lirt D. [P.1, Sn- .Toliii Burnet. 
R.S.A.. LL.H. [P.l. Air. H. Chaltuii Bradshaw [.!,]. 
Rome Scholar in .Vrcliitf tuie. Air. AV. Curtis Green 
[P.]. Sir Edwin Lutveiis. R,.V. [/’.], Air. Ernest Xew- 
ton, C.B.E.. E.A. [P.] Piotessor C. PI Reillv, O.B.E. 
[P.]. Air. Gilbert Seott. -V R ,A. [P.]. Air, .John AV. Simp- 
.son, PresidentR.I.B.A.. and Sir.V'tonAA'ebb. K.C.A’.O . 
C.B..P.E A,[P ! 

Elections cvere also made to the Paeulty of .Areii- 
loology. History .uid Letter' : the P aeuh v ot Painting ; 
the Fiiculty of Sculpture, a ui [ t he Pacult v i if Engra viiig 

Death of M. de Lasteyrie [//e.gc . r, M.]. 
Alembers will regret to In-ar of the death on the ihrii 
January of AI. le Pomt-- Robert de Limtevne. Alendm 
de 1 Iiistituf de France. andanHunorarv (.'urrespunJing 
AlemberR.I.B.A. Al.de La steynesucceedeil Quiclierar 
in lSS2 as Professeur d'aivlieulogie du moyen-age 
1 Ecole des Chartes. and he held thi' ]iosition until hi' 
resignation in ltd 1, when he liceame Profe"eur hoim- 
raire. His mo't important work. L'daliihctnn />/'- 

f ,, Fnii'i t d VepoiiiiL ri'/iici'i.. wa' publi'Iiecl in 

Hll2. 

Office of Works : Building: without Contract. 

.V letter 'ign.'d '■ (.'autiou " m Tin of the 2nd 

''ti : — 

Tlif E^tiinatH^ jjublivhud on J'VbiiMi y - i-t pio\ ide a 'IP" 
of for the Offict* of Woik^. iui'lndini: i'do.inio m 

re^pt'Ct of additional "tatf. for the hnildinu ot hoii'c-. Tig 
loL-td authoiitie^, Suoli a titriii** a^ thi" in i oniitM tmii uitii 
housing m<iy not a])peai to ( all fr»i nnii h ( ounni nr, lait .1 
matter of fact it i^ nn^rt-ly the indt'x ti.) an * iioi inou> ^iint ut 
money that i^ piopo^fd to hu "pent without eitlier buildiiiu 
contract" 01 di^tinite (-"tijuate". 'i'he metliod of building to 
he aihfpted i" tiuit of the direct employment of lahuiii h\ 
the ( )tiiee of \A 111 kv ; the only e"timate olfi led i" the ,"au;' 
ill .dl (..i"e" an A house will i.o"i aijout a B huU"e 

<ihout ,iiid a (’ hull"!* about tilJibo. 'J’he"e ail th*- 

piiees that the ,Miiii"try oi Health teiraid" a" it" staudaid 
piiccs for the \ <11 ioux ty])e". and it i" a raie thinii; ior them 
to be ju"tiiied b\ the actual re"ult. lu tlie ea"e of woi k 
ccU lied out by diiect ialmiir th<* po's^il tiHtv i" a i emote oia : 
"O itiueh "o. that the Mini"tiy "ti adily <et" it" face aitaiimr 
thi." method m all e;i"es wheie the Othee of Works i- mu 
operating, and "tatc" emphatif alK' that if .ido^iti d it niii"! 
be sLlbjeet to a deHlllte limit ot e(i"t repi’e"ruted bv til' 
lowest buildei's tendt*r obtainalili . I> ^ the imilder’" piotu. 

Ministry is .itr.iid of it U" a < n"rl\ and mmatmfaeToi \ 
way ot liuiidiiiff. I'lu* Othie ot Wmk" i" pjiiefcditiL^ tm 
"(»en<l many miilion" in thi" u'<t\ . ,tml the ia\{i,i\ei h.i" i'» 
meet the }»ilh w}iat(‘Ver it may I>e 

If It Weie im[»o-"ll)!e tc "im me conti.ict-' tm liujid 

ilUt theie miglit be "oini‘ i(M"Oii foi the (hi I ■ I em })k)_\ im m 
<»f laliour. but binldeis ,iit‘ now (piite Avilhne to un\e deliniti 
t»-ll(lei-. Fm tiler, tllf' othee ot \\ o! k" 1 - I Ilnpi >" 1111 !: to "I t 
up <l W(Jlk" JU'[»aitmeiiT ni 01 der to be llldrpi-ndent ot I oi.- 
traetoi". again -it the 1 f.i-st ot tin ta\[i<p\ei. ami aiuuiie w ho 
reiiienibel" the bl"top\ ot the L. Work- Jtepaitmeiil 
will utider"land lie* nef'd toi le-i-tum thm m av oppoitunitA 
tor vva-tefni expemliture. 'i’he "imple f,uH of tlie mattei i" 
t lial tlie ( tiiiro (jt W (ij k" inere.[-ed it - -'tatt ti 1 mi Hoo lu 1 n i .'I 
f o j .ddo 111 j ami 1- hunt me a hoiit in c li ' hi * cr ioii" t^i 
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'I iiIjyiiK lit 111 ciiili-i to ki t‘]) thi' ^tart at oik : the Hyclo 
i'll k I'oinci Mnnoi’ial. the rrtoit to 'ft tin- tin- maintenanci’ 
a all eccli-'ia'tiial lmil(lin 2 > and pioju-ny. Sir Alfiod 
''[''iidA pxploiMticin^ in Ikile-tmc. ,iic all (‘viilc-nci-- of tin- 
I ii paitinont ' i aacinc". to jn-.tify the ictontion of a tvai- 
’iiiir 'talf that oualit jiroprily to lie rcdui-cd at oiu-o to a 
II ai l•-tilnl■ tooting. The -oonor thn i' dono. tlio aooni'i 
ail! boiu-tit ai i. I'Ua to the t.ixp.iyei. 

In the liuu-ing '-(.■hi-nif' the local autlioritif' an- to bo 
diovod no (.ontiol of the air.ingoinont' and no 'Upcrvidon 
I If tlio account'. T1 r‘ pioooduio i-. unliu-ino'aliko. and full 
I If ilaiiL'or to tho public, pui'c.-. 

Building Research. 

In 'ubiiiitting to the Hoii'C' of Common^ laA week a 
-uppleinentary estimate of b-tSd.OUO for the Office of Workx, 
'•ir Alfred Mond (Fii-'t Commissioner of Work') said one 
ftc-iii related to a 'inall building fitted up for technical 
ii-eaich work of a veiy inteiesting and important eharac- 
Ti i in re'peet of Imilding matc’rials, a matter a' to which 
iiiiu h more infornnition wa' recpiired. He wa' afraid some 
I it the lioU'C' nmv being ]mt up would fall to piece', and 
that could have been obviated if more researeli work Mith 
legard to materials had been cairied out before. In the 
ensuing clisi.us.sioii. Sir D. Maclean said he objected to 
'pending public money on research into the quality of 
cement, bricks, and other building materials — what the 
country wanted was ordinary, reasonable, habitable houses, 
<iiid the information ah’eady in e.xistenc-e was sufficient for 
that piu’posc. in reply to a cpiestion. .Sir Alfred Jloncl said 
he ivds not aware that a staff at the ^Ministry of Health was 
engaged on similar work. The amount asked for was 
'iiiall. and the money would not be spent uselessly. .Sir 
.Fiederiek Banbury said he understood Sir .Alfred Mond to 
'ay tliat without further research hou'es might fall to 
piece^ — he did not know whether hou'C' built by tho 
< )lfiee of Works or the Ministry of Health were referred to. 
but in the past houses had been built ivhich lasted not only 
tor ten years but for centuries. In reply to a question as 
to whether separate research departments in tho Office of 
M’orks and in the Ministry of Health were necessary, .Sir 
Alfred Mond .said tho Office of Works research department 
ivas principally concerned inth testing materials bought 
•md concrete, and the Ministry of Health research depart- 
ment could not possibly do its work lu conjunction with 
the Office of M'orks. The c ote was carried by a majority 
'll ten. 

The American Institute and Professional Problems. 

In the Proceedings of the Annual Poncenlion of the Iowa 
i'ha pier of the American Institute of Architects. October. 1920. 
appears an interesting contribution from l^r. (.'harles A. 
iJieman. consisting of his report of the jireceding Annual 
•'onveiition of the .Mnerienu Institute at tVashington, 
which lie attended as the Iowa delegate. The subjects 
discussed at the Convention embraced such matters as 
the edueation of the jiublic in the fine art', architecture 
m jiartieular ; the training of tho'C who aspire to become 
.irchitects ; registration ; the relation of the arohiteet to the 
draughtsman : eo-ojieration between the architectural 
jirofcssion and the building trades, etc. — much the same 
jiroblems, it will be seen, as those which confront the 
Jirofession in this country. Mr. Diciuan says : — 

1 have always contended that education has a great 
bearing on the attainments of our profession, but 1 hail 
11 ' a realised the heights it might leach and the breadths it 


mialit touch. This topic was ably divided by the com- 
mittee m charge into three sub-headings — Public Ajiprecia- 
tioii ot the Arts, General Education, and Architectural 
Edueation. 

Mr. George C. Nimnioiis, of Chicago, handled the first 
heading. Public Appreciation of the Arts. He laid stre-" 
on thefaet that education along the line of arts, especially 
our own, is lacking in scdiuols other than architectural 
I olleges — that our leading institutions turn out students 
without information on the subject, with a result of lack 
of apiireciatiun. . . . The question of establishing a real 
brain li of study in this subject has been recently dis- 
cussed at a convention composed of 240 of our leading 
colleuc'. The suggestion was well received and it aroused 
enthusiasm, but it followed that the institution of a new 
branch would mean endowments, qualified instructois, 
and added expense. The final decision of the Institute 
Committee was on the preparation of a book serving a' 
a text book, but written m such manner that it would 
be interestins to the public in general. There being 
no such book in existence, necessary steps were taken 
for the writing of one dealing with, and entitled. T/m 
tsignipcance of the Fine Arts, and their relation to human 
life — ffiving a brief account of the principal periods of 
architectural history, presented so as to connect them with 
the political, social, and religious life of the people ; pre- 
senting modern architecture with its new methods, its 
theories and problems of design and methods : the custom' 
of the practice of the art. with a chapter on industiial ait : 
al'o dealing with the fine arts of Painting. .Sculpture, and 
Musk'. The aim of the book, as set forth by the Com- 
mittee. is first, the advantages gained by a study sufficient 
to appreciate the fine arts; second, the practical useful, 
ness of the understanding of the fine arts as applied to the 
individual in every-day life ; third, the satisfaction and 
interesting experiences added to the life of tlmse who have 
sufficient understanding of the fine arts to appreciate 
them. Beginning with the simple study of the book, it 
might lead to lectures, illustrations by field work, draw- 
ing's, etc., to develop the knowledge of the arts. It was 
suggested that tlie local chapters could aid the movement 
to a great extent by creating a committee on education, 
'iieli committee to get in touch witli the Institute Com- 
mittoe. 

The Institute should know more about the gouerai 
[irinciples. methods, and standards of education all over 
the country before it could hope to create much of an 
impression' on the general education. An effort slunild 
be made to introduce instruction in fine arts as early as 
possible in the grade schools. It is desirable that one 
member of every school board should be an architect. 
I.ocal reports of conditions would aid materially. The 
creation and co-operation of Chapters' Committee.' on 
Edueation, and shaping the opinion of architects on edu- 
cational matters that the sentiment might serve as a guide 
to teachers, should put matters on such a basis that the 
arcliiteet and the teacher might co-operate. 

Architecture depends upon a man's equipment, and not 
on how he gets tliat equipment. The school of architec- 
ture i.' tile nursery of the imagination. Bringing the qiiO'- 
tion down to the practical basis, a practising arcliitcct 
would be the liest toaclicr in architectural design. Those 
wlni intend to act as instrurtor.' in this subject should not 
drop their practice. The architectural jiractitioner slionld 
take advantage of every opportunity of perfecting himself 
111 liis work. The architectural course should be arranged 
so as to sift out as early as possible all who are not 
adapted to the work : to give, in a reasonable period of 
time, the instruetion that is tlie most pr.ictical for the 
average architect : and to allow the student's mind, 
through contact with the best minds available, to develop 
in imagination. 

Inasmueh as tlioroughucss in all courses taught is of 
the first importance, tiie American Institute of Areliitects 
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recommends that if a school can cive a in architec- 

ture of only four vears to students \\ho liave had no other 
preparation than that required for a'lnii-i^ion to colleire, 
:?ach course ^hould cover the fundamental^ theirouuhly, 
ieaviii!^ ddvanceil work to a hfrh or maduate year; but 
that fur such students a live vcdi cour'?e i-; to be pieferred. 

Puuuent puinta which the discii-^sioii ''volved : — The 
endorsement uf modern apjdiance^ d- aids in teaching, 
and the atudv of notable examples uf American archi- 
tecture ; thiee year-? of piactical cxpeiicme is a necessary 
pre-requisitc foi reui^jtiatiuii, and that a candidate who 
ht> a deurcc Iri'un an aichitcctural colliuc should not be 
exempted fioin tile .State ex imiiiatioii : the iinpuitance 
of covering the funilamcntaU thoi.iuirhly if oul\ a fuur- 
vear course be given, leaving advaiiteil wnik for post- 
graduate woik; the combinarion and co-urdinatioii of 
theory and practice. 

Suggested subject^ to be included in a jiu'.sible five year 
Course were; — .Modelling; greater elaboration if design 
and construction; the business of architecture— clealing 
with men. women, politicians, and all the bu«-uiess phases ; 
the application of architectural planning to business and 
industrial methods : teaching the student to think archi- 
tecturally ; proper condensation — cutting out unnecessary 
topics. 

The college man is not always the best man in an oftice, 
and, indeed, is often the woist man. A man should be 
required to get so many pomrv befoie given a degree, 
thereby raising the staudaid: also enabling the born 
architect to get a dogi‘*e more quickly than the others. 
.Study of building operations during the Course, as well as 
the clesigning of the structure, exceedingly practical. . . . 

The subject of co-operatn-n in general between the 
Institute and the Engineers was taken up m connection 
with registration. Desire ha^ been sh“\vn on the part of 
the Institute to bring about ro-operation between the 
two professions. It was susgested that the architects and 
encfjneers should co-ojierate in formulating basic laws 
involving resnstratiou ot the an hitect'^ and engineers, 
although joint registration is inadvisable. There would 
lie difficulty, however, in separating the two professions, 
and passing distinct laws goveining the two bodies. But 
there must be co-opcration, as the ©alety. adequacy, and 
durability of any stiucture ch^x-nds u]iun the united 
services of the architect and the engineer, regardless of 
who i-s m charge. . . . 

The relation of the arcliitect tu tlic draughtsman was 
given ample discu-^ion. The coiwen^m «»i opinion wa.s 
that the architect owed to the draughtsman, and to lum- 
.self, the broadenin:r of the draii"lifsman‘s field of laboui. 
Architectural societies shiuild co-operate with eiiuiiKM'rmg 
societies that a clo-.er relationship be e'^tablished between 
architects and flrau 2 ht-men : that the architects should 
encourage the (lraui:hr<men to join, orfoirn. organisations 
which have educational value alon-/ their line of work , 
that the architects should take moral and tmani lal interest 
in sindi oruanisatioii-j : that the emplnyeis should urire 
the draughtsmen to prepaie foi e.xamination to procure a 
III ence ill such State-, when* theic aie reuistiation law-, 
that the employee sliould be "liown that hi- value to the 
an hitec t lie- in priquutiou to lij- '.kill a i.<I ellieieiu-v ; that 
the employei •-hould fornpensate the » luployec- in piojioi- 
Tion to his skill, based on current -taiulaids. 

It was borne out tliat aitliouuli the ndation of tfie 
ifchitect to the drani_dit-man is of vital importance, .still 
architecture is something ap.ut from -ome of the pioblem.-. 
The C'ltn-^ensus of opini'in .-cemed to bi* that the draiiirhts- 
man .-hould be jirepared in college to (hm! w'ltli .some of 
t}ie-,e matters, I’he problem of exi-tcnce is jrainintr a 
prominent place, and the student, even before he tak<‘s 
up the j)rofcs-iun, .-liould be w.irmd he ha-- a har<l pull 
ahead of him. It i- n‘»t .^o hard for the man who is not 
deueiideiit on lii- .salary. He can uive vent t<i his imagi- 
nation, and leave the merceiiaiy que-tion for others to 
worry over. Tlie aiciiitect should be in « lo-er humani'-inir 


touch with the -tlldellt The gelleial llldn dtioll IS til, It 
wlii’e the <haughl-mau loves an. hiiemui e. he di-iikes hi- 
e.xpeiieiiee as a diaughtsiiian. < hu- lemedy would be to 
give the ilrauuht-inaiL h:- lIuiUi e ou tin i ou-tiui-tiuii of a 
building, as well a- ou the ]>lanniim. it would do a gieai 
deal to waul pioiuotinu felio w -iiip. An lutt c t- -!i ou Id icali-e 
that thev can h ai n a g< >' hI deal fi om l lu- di aiiuht-iULn. 

There can be ic umI f o-o[)eiation betwt-i n an hit ret and 
diaiiLditsman iinril all bianclu-s i-f the bmldinu line (.o- 
opeiate and study e.o. li otliei'- ]uobleia-, and all group 
towani the -a me end ami nli-a. The unn. of the dr auehi - - 
man eouie.s troui. lai k of umh I’-taudinu. It is tin- ^v■olk of 
the aichitei ts t<> -iiou the diauaht-iiitui that an liiTfariire 
caiin<‘t be uiuoiii-i-d. The\ -h' uilJ eo-o]'eiale and oi imni-e 
then ait so as to speak with one voice. Both have to lay 
a-ide prej udir e-. Tlieie must l>e humani-inu contact 
befoie they will eo.o[jeiale ireely. 

The eoiitiaetoT- ami the i lieiit’s relation to the ari-hirccr 
is so closely related t‘* the artituele ot the draimlirsman 
anel the arc hitei t that t ! ji- pluise also icceived e onsideiable 
attention fiom tlie (.'onveiuion. In this coniieetion. 31r. 
Knickerbac ke-r Th.yd toM -ome of hi- cxpeiieuee- with the 
men who do the a- tual work on tlie buildings that the 
architect pian^ Being di--aii-tied with the building 
conditions ip Philadelphia, and no? Lu-ttinu much suiJpoit 
from the pioper autlnujtic?. he finally asked, ami received, 
permission to ai)it>-ar before the (.’oumii of Allied Building 
Tiades. He told them, in substance, that it was Time the 
architect and the trades should cret into closer touch ; 
that if they would not co-operate officially, to try to get in 
touch individually ; tliat the time had come when the 
discussiun of the wage scale and hour.- in the labour union 
should give way to the discussiun of service: that they 
'■ owed It to themselves to Consider takinir more interest 
in their woik. having greater knowledge uf mateiiais, ini- 
pioving the character of woik done, and making it in every 
way a- efiectivo a- possible.'* The culniiriation of this 
talk was inteie.steil iiKjUirie!* fi'irn all the building trades, 
and a special meeting wa.s held between an arclntectural 
Committee and the biicklaytx««. This liad such excellent 
results that Mr. Boyd suggested that Mr. W. J. Hagerty, 
represent<itive of the BncklayoTs' Union of Philadelphia 
and the Council oi Alliod Builciincr Tracies of Philadelphia, 
should tell of the things that had been done. 

You have, of course, all heard of this departure which 
more than anythincr else showed the democratic trend of 
the CoiiventK'n. Mr. Hagerty's talk made a deep im- 
pression and wa.s receiied with enthu-iasm. He began 
by making the statement that the craftsmen had ahvay.*' 
been afraid of the urchitect.s. but that after being with us 
for .sev«‘ral flays in our meetings and .--icial affaiis ho had 
decifled that we wf*re every bit as demociatic as the 
member fif the trades’’ union who i.- tiying to help his 
ffrganisatiou solve some fd its problems. He paid a fine 
tribute to the work f*f iMr. Boyd MTuui it was found by 
the tra<lf“s unions that he, Mr. Boyil. was sincere in his 
rfunarks. made at the meeting rtTerred to, they got busy, 
and the ai'f hitef ts ha<l tlnur hamls full. Investigation 
provfMl that 9*^ per cent. f)f the briekl.ivers wlio belonged 
to the union kiu'w nothing about the reailing of a }>lan, 
and It liad f>een the geiif-ral nltM that the an hi feet. s thought 
the more liliteiate a man wa.^ the Ijetter workman lie was 
A eampaign f)f ediuatioii was instituted, with tlu' aim of 
making evei y l)uiidiiig trade's ei.iftsinan in Philarh'lphia Us 
goodau arelutcf t a- In* < an be made. He himself had under- 
taken the efluedt lou 1 1 1 liree boy-, and they liad ])Tove(l tube 
thn*e f>f the 1)« st men m Phila<lel[ihia, ail superintendents 
lor eontraetors. Tin* buihling tia<les in Philadelfrhia have 
leaehefl the e'un Iiision tliat the only w.iy to kii! r.itlicalisin 
and .soeialisin. Mr. Hagerty savs. is to educate tlie wojk- 
m.iru And hi- nli'.i was that tlie Institute .should be the 
guiding h.ind of ,ill tin- building tiades fiorn the common 
labourer u]>. The hu-k of this guiding had eaiisefl tin* 
drifting, and tin* Institute .should be tin* '’father, a.s it 
were, over tin* building trades.’’ 
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Out' nit-an-s to thi^ einl of co-ojieiatiuii bet\\een all 
uadt'S and protes^iuns coniicctt-d A\ith building is. the 
t -lablisliing of sriinola ill hicli t-vciy man gets spetilie 
iiistuKtiuii in km own eraft, and a eeitaiu am<»unt of 
.ilLuatn'ii in eitizeiisbix). A suggestion wa'. made that 
I kapters .-h''uld help in oigani^ing these sekook in cum- 
liiu'iities wkiLli <lo m>t have them. 

A eniiferenee in Mliirh ai-luteCT'. enudneens, an«l run- 
’■’Mf tom were lepresentf'd eomlude(l th.u ina'inm h as 
there m a -reat waste in tiie iHual im tleak of estimatimz 
i.v several buldinir on Tin* s.ime quantities and the *lu])lua- 
tiMii of quantities in the same buildincr, this .sv^tcin i ould 
he londemned; that rompetitive ImU should be b.m^d 
'■n a quantity '•iiiwey, the co-t of whuh slioiild be home 
hy the owner, and that iio charge should be made by the 
bidders on submitting piop,isals after this plan : but that 
the eontiaetor is justiheii in asking for a tee for bidihiig, 
if sui. h quantity survey of the plan and speeiticatioii is not 
sui)nutte(l by the owner. . . . 

In the Con Vent ion. w 1 ik h had meant so much to all of us. 
we had g.unod new ideas, and we had learned, new lesson-., 
in the idea of service hy co-opuration. We had met 
ob^taele^ which we had done our best to oveicome. We 
have ^till a long way to go — a way which be^t can be 
expressed as Irving K. Pond put" it in his The of 

Archit'Ct'/rf. He «ays : " An old precept runs, ‘ Olmtat Ics 
are OoeVs best gifts to man.’ That is but another way 
of saying that out of the struggle of life mu^t come per- 
fection of character, that out of the contlict of opposing 
forces must come beauty : else were we barbarians. Out 
of all the struggle of the race and the individual upward 
out of barbarism and childhood have come civilisation and 
the full fruition of manhood : out of chaos has come order : 
out of strain and stress has come beauty. To conserve 
that beauty, to interpret and expiess it. is the privilege 
and duty of the artist. T») live in that beauty and make it 
part of his being is the privilege, as well as the duty, of 
every civilised man. This he may do by regulating the 
thoughts and acts of his daily life. The regulation of 
thought and act with the idea of making — not getting — 
the most out of life is called art. It goes down into and 
touches the seemingly most insignificant act and tliought 
as well as the most important. Poetry, music, and Uie 
fine art" — painting, sculpture, and architecture — are its 
graiitlest expressions, ancl those who make a profession of 
these arts are called artists ; but they are no more artists 
than are the men who listen to the voice of beauty and 
answer its call in the shaping of their lives.*’ 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Students R. I.B.A. 

rhe following cauflidate’s having pa^^cd satisfactorily 
through the architectural courses at the ’* recogni.sed ” 
schools indicated, against their nanic". have beon registered 
as " Studmits R. I.B.A." The asterisk ( *) d'uiotes students 
( Xiaupti'd from the Iutcnnedi<it<‘ Exaniination under the 
Special War (’onccssioii to Probationers. 

*A'kun', ; (Icorixo Kno. Che?. Xdu.s, Kiiaohoinu^j;!!. Yotks. 

'bout u . W'llh.uu Ah'Ih'i Bn-ic."!. Uiizby Hri'l^haw. 
biittift- I'l.uik Ptisscll (<Jl,L-.p;()w Sthixtl lit Arihift'rtuu''). ' T.ivita.’’ 
Kilin.iooim. 

Bateni.in • Rolipit Wali.H o (t'u biria Univor>ifv. M.uicliostvr). 35 Acomh 
Sfu'ct. W'hitwditli Park. AlaiH’hesCf^r. S W. 

"Baihvi : Adtiiian .Vitiiui. Pyihain Hnuso. N'lcaiaiii' Avenue. Derby. 
HfUiiftt . .T.inies Sfiakluu; (Ediiilmigh Oillfge ft 150 Braid Road, 
Ediubuiflr 

t ’nunbii' : .Vlau (Glas^iiw Sclmnl af AcliitfituTeb .a5 (Veil Stix*ct, 
Glasgow. \V. 

Etluanls; Wilfred Bythell (Liveipaul l'!iivei>ity ). \'ictuna N'llla, 

Flint. X. Wak"^. 

('rildei ; Framrc/, Xowioji (S:r .F. J. Sehfol -'t l^tli l.aue. Khet- 

w.itli. Btimbav. 


*Harma!i : Richard Stiachan de Kenzy, c.‘o C. Wood, Esq., 90 Hereford 
■stieet. Lhiistchuieh, X Z. 

Hin^" Edward George (Uiuvei-srty of London: School ef ArcLifec- 
Terci .Sti.v.kwijud(2tescerit. Lutan. 

Levtrkii-' : Gertrude Wilhelmrne Margaret fUruvc-rsitv of LfinL'n. 
^i:ri..-jlot Architecture j, 22 Gsyton Road. Hairow-ai-the-Hill. 

Mrhie : -J iiues 'Glasgow School i.U Atciirteeturc). 30 '"ni.th '^tr'cct, Hill- 
h'ad. (Uosgow. 

*Srto irin.id : Ein' "t Allert. Eton Vtlla-'. Elm Gio\e Rijail. Wt vbiidiio. 
lull mil . Harry Prank, 17 Adani'^ Avf nu<-. X'lirhamptrin. 

\ adnerk ir : \'ariianrao ^’ithalrao ?Sir .J. J. >chor.I or Art;. 44 H'lldp'p 
Rotd. X.7. 

'\\ hilw tilth • Robert. 2b5 Wvkehani Ri >ad. Reading, 

Wiggk •'Worth : Wilfred Pieive Dtrlemn (AiLhiteetuiuI A^^OLlatlun 
B .trl.'Tield Road St. Albans. 

X-.una . Tiionias Pea.ch Weir f(,Uas 2 (»w S-h'«4 of Aixlutecruici. c o 
R. NhGicgoi Chalmers. Esq., 05 Bath Street. Glasgow. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. E. Godfrey Page [A.], having severed his connection 
with the Mimstry of Health, has resunied practice at 11, 
GiayA iuu Place. W.C. 

Mr. J'ohn A. Dempster [A.] has entered into paitnership 
with Mr. P. C. Boddy, M.S.A., and the linn is now piactis- 
mg as Me-ssrs. Boddy & Dempster, at So, Xew Oxford 
Street. W.C. 1. 

Mr. WillJ. B. Wright[LiCt/h/ufe]has commenced practice 
at 03. Hope Street, Glasgow. Telephone ; Central. 730. 

Mi. Herbert Kenchington [A.], of 14. Great dames Street. 
Bedfor<l Row, W.C.l, is opening a bianeh office at lU8, 
High Road, M’embley. 

Mr Charles W. Long [F ] has resumed Lis London 
practice at 36. Bloomsbury Square, W C 1. 


MINT'TES. IX. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 2sth Pebiu* 
ary 1021, at S p.m. — Present : Mr. John W. Simpson. Tit^l- 
in the Chair , 31 Bellows (including lu members of the 
Council). 10 Associates (including 1 member of the Couneil) 
and I Licentiate — the President announced the object of 
th(‘ Meeting, viz., to elect the Royal Gold Medallist fur the 
iurrent year. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by ^Mr Aithur 
Keen. Hon. Secretary, it was 

RE'^olvf.d, hy acclamation, that subject to His 
.Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
year to Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A. [/’.], in 
recognition of the merit of his work as an aiihitect. 

The Sjiecial General Meeting tlieii terminated. 


At the Xiutli General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
ll)2n'*2l. held Monday. 28tli February 1921, immediately 
foU'nvmu the Special General Meeting above recorded and 
similarly constituted the Minutesof the Meeting held 14th 
Eehruarv, having been published in the Joukxal. vere 
taken as read and signed as e<»rreit. 

Tlie lion. Secretary aimoum-ed the decease of the fulluv - 
lUg Memliers : Gliarles Lynam. F.S.A.. of Stoke-un-Tn nt, 
elected Fellow in 18S2, placed on Libt of Retiied FelloV" in 
1916: Edmund Handd SerUlimr, of Plymouth, elected 
Fellow in 1901 ; and Rrdiert Macfarlane Gameron. of Edin- 
burirh. Licentiate: — It was Rk.solvkd. that the regret^ of 
the Institute for the loss of thesi* ^Members bi* recoided on 
the Minutes of the Meeting. 

The f'dlowing Members attending for the first time "inre 
their election were formally admitted by the Ihesident : — 
Lt.-(‘ol. George Edwani Holman and Henry Robert Good- 
"ham. Vflloirs. 

The following candidates vere elected to membership bv 
show of hands under B\ e-law 10 : — 

AS FELLOAV. 

Dnwin'RST : John* (Adwat.laduk [.-1. 1895]. Dublin. 
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Alll' i- r.Uii , 1 . : i_ H vr.LEi Don vi o Si'i-iMi \\\>i ILxaii.ina- 
tiuii]. Lliiilhiu't.iii. 

livL'iLR ; S L’AN'LL V [Siifi-i.il W.u Exaniiii.mun’. 

Krrn iijS-Ben’jamin : lIoK.ii E i SpeiKil Wai Exam.] 
■■Ur.aWX ; -Jdiix. LiL-ut.-C.jl.. U.L.. ] s'. I'Jili). 

W.u- F.xc'ui[it!.'in], N .;thampt'i!i. 
lii i.'UitoDC: STANLEY GiiDWiN ^SpAsiil War iTxamiiia- 
ti"iC, Cliii'n hui'L li. Hants. 

/irp.KS : -TnUS’ Ed\v.\.rd L-Sp.s nil War Exam.]. Dabiin. 
BrLLEti.it; Harold [.Sjilti.iI Wai Exam Ilastin^^. 
Brr.NLTr : Percy Vivian ['^pi lUi Wai Ex.umnation]. 
Cr.iLKSoN ; Geoki.i: Flint \i'ai Exanniiatlunj. 

COLLINS: Henry Richird ]siii‘iia! War Examination], 
I 'anibriil'af. 

CoCLDREY : W iLiER Norm in ]S|" mil War Examination]. 
PaiRiiTon, Devon. 

Dxno ERFIELD . Bernard. liI.C. ''I'v' lal War Exam.]. 
Dinoerfield : P \UL [.spe. ial Wai K.xanunation]. 
Dxa’idson : .'s IMCEL [.Spis.'i'il War E.xam.], Eilinbursh 
Davidson : W.m. Alev. '.S p.-.’ia! Wai Exam.]. Abtrclei-n. 
Dinov : Peri y Sidney ]Speeial War Examination]. 


EveN'Haxy: Harold Hd ks ^sj,..r-,al War Examination]. 
I heaillo, Cheshire. 

Feithaxi : Stanley Crathern ]special War Exam.]. 


(4EAF.Y : Fr.ank George [.Sperial War Examination]. 
•Jordon ; Alexander [Spefnal W,a' E.xamination]. Bucks- 
burn. Aberdeenshire. 

Grl-mxiant : Reginaid Thomas r.speeial War E.xam ], 
Holt : Felix [.Special Wai l-lxani'iiation]. Liverpool. 
Hoeth : Frederick John [Sperial War Exam.], Hull. 
Howard: Stanley Boothev [Special War Exam. J.L" pool. 
Hughe?: Henry Castkee [Specal War Examination], 
•J'ambridiie. 

•Iack-on : Basil Hirpislev "'speri.rl War Examination]. 
Kaye : .Stewart [.Special War Examination], Edinburgh. 
Ke.arne : Leslie Hamilton [^p.-'oial W.ir Examination]. 
Kerr : Robert .Sidney [Speenl War Examination]. 
Lu.ms : Joseph Haydn [Sperial War Exam.l, York. 
ilACPHEESON ; Donald [Special War Examination]. 
Mall.ap.d ; Francis Alla.n [Special War Examination], 
Mann ; Stephen [Special IVar Exam.], Wigton. 
Niohtino.ale ; Frederick Bayli?? [.Sperial War Exam.]. 
PicKFOP.D : A'TON Chaples [Special \Var Examination]. 
Reid ; Alex. W.m. Douglas. [Special War Exam.]. 
Richardson : Frank [Special War Exam.], Carnforth. 
Rick.aTso.n : John rSpeci.il War Examination], Hull. 
Russ : Leslie Owc.n [Sperial War Examination]. 
S.A-NDEE5 : .John Edw.ard [Special War Examination]. 
Liverpool. 

■'Short: Ekm.^t William (D.oroe. Lieiit.-Col. [.S. 1890. 
Special War Exemption]. 

.Silver : Edwin Rl'S'-ell ]Sper*ia! War Examination]. 
Smith : .To^eph Sc.mmep.si.ili. [Special War Examination], 
Shcttield. 

ThomiS: Hcbi.rt Arth'U [.Special War Kx-amination]. 
I.i verjiool. 

Walkef. . Erfdekii k Aiitiilii ISpeiial W.ir Exam.]. 
’‘Wcbstlr: Fiiancis Puoll [<. lynO. Special War E.x- 
cniption], IManchester 

WinniuRN : Algernon Sir ari- ISjiecial War E.xam. |. 
Whitry ; Charles [Special W'ai Exaininition]. 
Whitk-Cooi'Ei! : RrphP.T ('harle^ [Special W'ar Exam.] 
Wir.siiN: Karra Ernest [Sjicci.il W.ir FLxaiumation]. 
W''ooD: W'lLLi-A.M W .alter [Spt cmI W'ai E.xamination |. 
WooDilOr.sE : Brian William [.?. 1911. Special War li.x- 
cmption], Hec'kmondAi ike. 

WoRNC.M : Geokiie tiREA' [Special War Examination!. 

AS HOKORARY C( iRRESPoXDIXG MEMBER. 

1.0 r VET : Alrert Frcsident of the Soeicte lies Arehiteetes 
Di[)l6mes par le Gouvernement. I’ari.s. 

AS HUXDRARY ASSOCIATE. 

Plume : Wii i l am T,. Editor of T//f RmhU) . 


The PlL'ideiit .oiuiGliiei d that tie. • ■ Gue d had de.'eled 
that the exi-tiua uiitiibei et Hen. G n le-p, .udina Membn- 
'liould ii.H be mei ea-i d. t XI I pt 111 t ii. iase,.f the Unit, it 
State... Aihi-ie the nuiiibtt ileaihl la ineie.i-ed ti. .m Id t. 
12 . and Bel Liu 111. \r heie it -iiijuM be tie tca-ed ti . .m 3 t . ■ 4 : 
i.tliAiiii-e elerti'.'U^ l.. t .it ilas- w..ul.l ..nh' be nia.le t" 
till v.e .iniK.. i .lu-ed l.y t ath. 

(.Ul the 111. HI. .11 ..f th Ple^elellt, .-i‘e..ll.b il bv .Mr. Artliut 
Ki'-ii. H...n. .''e. letai v. It wa- 

Rl'Olved. That th.- t.jlb .« iiia ilau.si b.- idd.-.l t.. tt.. 
Ri.Li'ul.iti.'ii' t..i At L hite.'t ill al b . .mpetiti. .ns — vi? . 

In till . a-e .it a i .iin]i.Hiti..n fei a HeiisiiiL' >. lean, 
the (’iindiTe.n^ shall be iii at < iii..lau‘ . Mitii th.. 

Mi.iiel • ..nilitieti- t'l.r Heii^iiiL • i.riipetiti...ns ' -= ap. 
pi..vc<.l anil is-ued hy t he R' . A a 1 Ill-tit u te i .t Bi iti-l 
.\iL later t' " 

The Piesident m'.ved the aib.ptieii uf the f.ilbiMine pr. - 
[lo-als lUvolviiiL' ameielment ..f th.’t h.irt.-r and By-la« s 

(H) ll*n">nlilj . 1 'Me e/b — .Mem bet -In p net t..i e.x. 

lef.l -ixty . I iitrance fee and sub-i iiptioii te b, 
abiili-lied : piivili ge ef v. hiiil' m the elt-i tioii of tie. 
(.'.Hinr il and .'St an. liny •. ..mimt tee - to be a belished. 

\h'i R^tir'il F‘11‘JII >l'ip. — t]iLihfwny peii..d ..£ melubei- 
ship te be reduced t.. 2.5 yeai-. 

(r) .S./ 6 '’cri 6 . — .A, iicm ckis- to be cuated. undei tie- 
name rif ■■.Subscribers." who neuid l.e nou-jiio- 
fes-ienal. have no privileye- of membeiship. and le.. 
Iii'>M'i-r to use any affix indnatiny mcmber-lnp of the 
R.I.B. A. Siibseii]ition t" be i .ne L'uinea per annum. 
They Mould be entitled t.i u-e the Library, to attind 
I'lrdmary General Meetings, and te ie.,eive a i opy 
of the .\nnnal Report. 

The H.in. .Secretary having -econded the I'e-olutieii. .Mi. 
I). B. Xiven [F. I meved as an amendment th.it tiie aniiiul 
-iibsoription of the proposed ela-s of Sub-eiibei- " .-le.ulil 
be two gnmeas. 

The amendment having been .secuiuh d by Mi H. A. 
Welch [.-!.] Avas pm to tlie vote and .'m a -hon of hand- wa- 
deelarerl lost. 

The original motion tvas then put te th.' Meeting and 
carried iiern. coa. 

The President statt'rlthat the alteration- proposed in tin 
resolution wc.ulil be incorporated tvith other more extru- 
sive alterations m the Charter and Bv-L.i\as whir h would 
possibly result from the labours of tlie Unitiiation (.niir 
mittee iioh-, sitting 

The Hon. .Secret. irv having announei'd dates of future 
meetinas. the iirocecdings closed and the meeting tcniit- 
nated at .S.!.'! p.m. 

* Sec .T.iUrn AL Jt.r.lt .A . giith NoA'enibcr Itrgn. pp 42-5 


NOTICES. 

The TEXTH (iEXERAL MEETIXG (OKDIXAKY) of 
tht* St‘";ion 1920-21 ‘vWiI hrid MO\T)AV. 14th Marcii 
1921. at S ]>.Tn.. for tho following : — 

To roiul tlu* Miuuto.»> of tin* footing h(‘ld 2Sth February : 
lonnally to aflniit nieinber'; attenduiff for the tir-'t tiiiit' 
Mtiee their election. 

To lead the follo^wng P.iper ; 

COTTAdK HOSPITALS 
I>y H. TTPaOV Adam-^ [. 


Architkct m a Wr^tHm Canadian town wi-lins to lii^-pose of hi= prac- 
tic*'. ExouHnnr oppt^rtuiiit y to .u tiuiru a ■well-cstabli-slipii practice. — For 
further particular', applv Fiox 2n21. c o Scrrprar\' li f 15 A. 

F.K.1.I5.A . ju^t (Ipfiiobili-'P'i from K.F . desire*? to imrclmsp Partncrdiip 
in ol*l-e^;t<ibli'.hrd linu, I’roMnccs proierred. In)iiie'>tic and factory 
work — .\pply I5o\ 1 ;l. e^o Secretary U.I 15 \ . 9. l onduit stieet. \V. 

.A.K.rn. (‘521. e\--officer \uth ‘•mall frro^vinc practice in London, 
d.e-'iref? to enter into a Partner-ilup \ut}i another architect or firmi with 
e'-tahli'-hoi practice lla" eaintal available if nece.-sary. — Apply Box 
2'521, c o Secretarc 7t T 15 A . 9 Comluit street. W. 




WuLL'KN L’uTrA«>L HO'^i’iiAL il. Pci'cy AddUis, Arcixitect ‘ 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 

By H. Percy Adams [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th March 1921. 

tho Council of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects invited me to read a Paper 
\' V' Cottage Ho'pitals. I apiireciated the compliment, but I must confess the subject at 
▼ ▼ tiiNt sight did not appear to offer much scope for a Paper to be read before such an audience, 
yet any di'Cus-.ion that these note' may give ri>e to cannot fail to interest architects and others pro- 
po'ing to erect cottage hospitals. 

There has been verv little literature upon this subject. A few pamphlets were issued in G6U-7C. and 
short accounts have appeared from time to time in the technical journals. The most recent vork 
seems to be that very complete liook by the late Sir Henry Burdett called Cotfaqe Hospitals, the last 
edition of which was published tweuty-tive years ago. This shows a few plans, but gives little 
information of interest to architects about the construction and details. 

Probably the first cottage hospital was that erected at Cranleigh. Surrey, in 1S59. by Mr. Albert 
Xapper, and he appears to have organised a system to overcome the defects of giving free medical 
relief, by insisting that patients should contribute something. according to their means, and that medical 
men should be allowed to see their own patients in tlu' wards ; this scheme of payment has iieen more 
or less ado])ted in nearly all cottage hospitals and. since the war, owing chietiv to lack of funds and the 
la-cognised ability of the working ckt'sc-s to pay. has f)een adopted in most of tlu' general hospital'. 

The object of a cottage hospital is to lU’uvide readily accommodation for the sick poor, in distiicts 
situated long distances from towns having general hospitals : to enable local doctors to treat their 
poorer patients under fav(jurable conditions, and to allow local and visiting surgeons to perform 
opei'ations which otherwisi' would have to be sent long distances to the general hospital. 

Cottage ho'jiitals are of two distinct tyjies : tho'e that have been converted from existing 
buildings, and those th.it have been built for this purpose. In the former, the original building 
has probably hirgely governed the plan, as at Craiileigh. where a Sunny cottage was converted at a 
cost of £.■)(). In a new' building there is more opportunity of arriving at the ideal, both in the plan 
and detail. Xew buildings an* aPo of two classes : the pernianent. of brick, stone or concrete ; and 
the semi-jarmaiient. such as wood-fr.imed buildings and those btiilt of slab partition', etc. 

A cottage hospital is generally understood to be one containing any number from three to tw eiitv 
or even to thirty beds ; abo\ e that number they become general hospitals. i\Iuch the same rules apply 
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in df'iiniing and con>ti'ucting both. Forty year', ago it iva' CDnteiided tliat lu-tter ro'iilt.^ were 
obtained ill the cottage than in the general ho'pital. Tlii> wo' probably owing to the larger door and 
cubic 'pace and tile greater individual attention given to each jiatieiit. aFo to the fact that the former 
are imnally in the open country : but 'tati'tiea do not iioiv .'Imw that there i' any di'tinct adi antage. 
The hygienic condition' and the medical and nur'ing atteiitinn liave va'tly improved in general 
liO']iital' in recent I’ear'. In nio>t ca'e' it i' ea'ier to rai'C money for the ipikeep of a cottagt- than 
of a general hO'pital ; the local iV'ideiit' know it' oldeet' and have a more jier'oual interC't in it. 
local clubi subscribe generoU'ly. .aid entertainment' and concert' are organi'ed on it' behalf; and 
what more fitting memorial i' there than a cottage hospital 

Apjiroxiniately the number of beds provided in the country di-trict' where cottage ho'pitah 
exi^t is about four per thou'and of the population. A' to the cost uf building, this at the preheat 
time is very difficult to arrive at : probably about ‘2-s. tid. a foot cube would be 'Oniewliere near the 
mark, but approximating the cO't at ,'0 much per bed is ahuiys elu'ive and a very deceptive method 
of arriving at the cO't of any ho'.pital, as so much depends on the 'urroundings. the nature of the 
site. local condition^, and the accommodation provided — and the.'e all vary enormously. 

The site shonkl be ea'y of aecc" for patients and medical officer, and a' far ,1' pO"ible ought m 
have a gravel subsoil, not clay : be dry. thoroughly well-drained, clean, and well rai..^ed above the 
surrounding country, in a ^unny position, sheltered from cold winds, free from drainage from higher 
groimd ('which should be intercepted if nece'sary) ; there 'honld nut be many large tree- near the 
buildings as they attract moisture and interfere with the free circulation of air. If expense i' not of 
great importance, it i- well to have the ward floor' well above the ground level, and the surface of 
the building site should always be covered with a layer of concrete. A good water supifiy i' essential, 
and it is a great advantage to be able to connect the drainage to a main system. 

The general arrangement of the plan depend' largely on the number of beds to be provided : 
there are many details considered essential in a general hospital that are not possible in a cottage 
hospital. Quite small buildings are U'ually in one Idock and provide for about six beds, generally 
consisting of a male ward for two or three beds, female wards for two or three bed', a single-bed ward, 
a bath room, a sink room <ind w.c. tor each sex, and for admiiiistratiou ; a kitchen, scullery and 
larder, an oiterating room, a small di-peiisary, a- sitting room and three bedrooms for nurse' and 
.servants, a .staff w.c.. a shed for fuel and ambulance. From six beds upwards, there is a tendency 
in most plans to obtain more complete separation of the kitchen department from the wards, un- 
doubtedly a great advantage to tlu' )iatients. 

The accommodatimi i' usually a male ward of from four to eight bed', female wai’d <if from fiuir 
to eight beds, one or two single-bed wards, bath room, sink room and w.c. lor each 'ex. ward 
kitchen, larder, linen room, 'tore for p.itieiits' clothes, opeinting room with jJO'sibly snjall sterilizing 
room adjoimng, a doctor'’ I'oom or dispemary. nuf'e'’ sitting room a.nd two to four nm-'es’ bedrooms, 
servants' bedrooms, b.ith room and w.c.. general kitchen, 'Cullery, small pantry, larder, 'tore room, 
store- for fuel, a detaclied mortuary a.nd .uidudance shed. The larger cottage hospital' for over- 
twenty beds more or k" follow the pavilion type of pla.ti, and are really miniature general hospitals. 

])KI'Air,s of IHK Ft. AX. 

( tpniion.' differ largely .n to the eiibie feet to be alkiwed jiafients in the ward'- -1 ,001) feet to 
each bed -iiould be a minimum ; 'Oiiie authorities allow l.-IOO or even more: the tloor <iiva. }ier bed 
'liould not be le-., than ]00 'giiare feet, the head 'pace per bed — that is, from ceiitie to centre of 
bed' — -hould be at lea-t .s feet, .ind ward' with bed- on both 'ides should be at least TO feet wide, or 
:2 1 fi et wide if there is a central firepl.ice; the minimum height of a ward for -ix bed- or over should 
be 11 ftet. 'J'he Wall' a.nd ceiling' 'bould be of some non-ab'orbent material, sueh as cement- or 
pla.'ter. with a hollow cove in the corn'-f' and next the ceiling. ] )i'tempering is u-ual. but if finished 
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with enamel paint, at any rate on the dado, it i- far mure lasting a.iul preferable in every way. Tile 
dadoe-; are expemive, but can be made to look extremely well, are easily washed and more or le?s 
permanent. A few year^ ago a wall-paper wa-- introduced into this coimtry from Switzerland called 
Salnbra : it wa.' pa])er, covered with fcmr or five coat.^ of enamel, it could be quickly fixed, had a long 
life and wa< easy to wash. but. although \ erv largely med on the Continent, does not appear to have 
been ined much, if at all. in England for hospital wards. 

Floor' ot teak are U' good as any. and if of board' they 'liould be secret nailed, but a good teak 
parquet has closer joint' and is even better. They should be finished with a polish of beeswax and 
tinqteiitine. never washed, but dry cleaned. Oak is not so good as teak, as the grain is more open, and 
maple, although hard, is treacherous and likely to wear unevenly. There should be a hollow cove tif 
teak four inches high next the walls. A good floor can be made with thick linoleum, either laid direct 
on the cement concrete or on a deal-boarded floor and wax polished. Many jointless composition floor- 
are on the market composed largely of sawdust or cork, and are well advertised with delightful little 
coloured samples. Imt it is (questionable if they are quite satisfactory for hosifital wards. They wear 
roughly, and most of the colour disappears in a short time. 

Windows for wards should have a glass area of not less than (me square foot to every (14 feet of the 
cubic area. The glass line should be not more than 2 feet fi inches to 3 feet from the floor, and should 
be taken up as near as possible to the ceiling. The best form is a double-himg sash with the lower rail 
of the bottom sash (i inches deep and with a deep bottom rail on the cill so tliat the lower sash, when 
raised a few inches, allows of ventilation at the meeting rails, and above the sashes there should be a 
transome with a fanlight over it. having, in order to avoid down draught, independent glass side cheeks 
fitted in an iron frame and 'O made that the fanlight can pass the frame for cleaning purposes. Another 
good type is C(jn'tructed with two " austral " balance sashes of equal size, and with transome and fan- 
light over as before. The advantage of these windows over the ordinary sashes i' that they do away 
with the need of boxing, sa-h lines and weights being arranged on a system of one sash balancing the 
other on a pivot turning upon a fixed jioint. It is well to fix obscured glass in the fanlights over the 
traiisonies and clear sheet or qilate glass in the sashc' ; tlu' blind or curtain can then be fixed at the 
transome level. The best window board' are those made of polished teak, tiles or glass. 

Doors to the ward' should be at least 3 feet C> inches wide and as far as pos-ible without mould- 
ings ; if panelh'd doors are used the qi.mels should lie large, and to avoid shrinkage American white- 
wood. compo board or linoleum can be used, but there are excellent flush-on-both-sides doors on the 
market built up and veneered with te.ik or birch, and french-qiolished. There should be no moulded 
architrav es, and if these mu't be U'ed then flat slips of wood with 'lightly rounded edges are best. One 
method of dispensing with architraves is to cover the piin between door frame and qilaster with a glued 
-strip of can\as. sandpapered when dry. and then painted. 

■Toinm-y can be either painted. enaimTled. or stained and varni'hed ; enamel is best, Imt stained 
and varnished less costlv in upkeeqi. Door and window furniture should be of the simplest forms and 
of material to minimise cleaning, such as bronze left to go its natural colour, silveroid. hardwood, glass 
or china. When' there is much traffic it is well not to h.ive square j)laster angles, as they soon become 
chipped. 

The sanitary annexes, containing the sink room and w.c.. have in most recent hosjutal work been 
disconnected from the wards by what are called cross-ventilated lol)hies. In these days ot modern 
sanitatioTi these are hardly so necessary as in the old days of indifferent plumbing ; in the lU'W plans 
just issued liy the TIinistry of Health for model maternity hospitals, and also in the recently erected 
h(rs])ital in connection with housing schemes, and in the new Chelsea Hospital, by no less an expert than 
Mr. Keith Young, the sanitary annexes are no longer disconnected from the wards by cross-ventilation. 

It is an undoubted fact that the windows in cross-ventilated lobbies are often keqfl closed and that 
the doors are often fixed open. M’indows fitted with glass louvres which cannot be quite closed have 
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been used, >o that a- cru^<-cnrmit of air i' .tiiiaranteed. The olijection to this i> that the jiatieiits are 
subjected to a draught in passing through to the cdoset-;. These sanitarv annexes should, if I'ossible, 
be warmed, as otherwise the air from them is drawn into the ward. TTie ceilings of the connecting 
lobbies are sometimes lower in height than the main ceiling of the wards, the space between this low 
ceiling and the floor above being in the form of a bridge and ojieii to the outer air in order to allow a free 
circulation of air around the ward-. 'The floors and walls should be of materials a^ impervious as 
possible — white marble terrazzo for the floors, with cove skirtings next the walls, and the latter either 
tiled, enamelled, painted or distempered. ^\ .c. doors should always open outwards, as otherwise a 
patient may fall against the door and prevent it being opened. 'The w.c. apparatus should he of the 
simple wash-down pattern, and the corbel type is perhaps the best, as it allows of the floor being more 
easily cleaned. 

The sink room.s should contain a special sink for emptying bed i)ans and receiving slops, and should 
have a three-gallon flushing tank. It is very useful to have a scrubbing slab and an adjoining sink for 
soaking mackintosh sheets and soiled linen. 'There should be a rail or shelf for bed pans, over a 
radiator if possible, and a cupboard for hroonis and pails. In larger hospitals I have frequently pro- 
vided a small glass-fronted and topped cuplmard. with direct gratings to the outside air, for keeping 
excreta and urine that have to he e.xamined by the doctor : if this cupboard is built across the corner 
of the room the gratings will afford good cross ventilation. In many hospitals the doors to the sink 
rooms have been removed, and it is que.stionahle whether they are really necessary. In quite small 
hospitals for as few as three or four beds, in order to obviate the necessity of a sink room and a special 
bed pan sink, a long bracket tap can be fixed on the wall which can be swung out over the w.c. 
apparatus to wash out the bed pan-, but thi> i- not an arrangement to be recommended. 

The bath room -liould be. if possible, h feet by S feet, and the bath placed centrally in the room, 
with the head of the bath facing the window ; one bath room is usually enough for ten or twelve 
patients, and, if well placed, can be used by both sexes. The bath should be of porcelain-enamelled 
iron, and to simplify cleaning the taps could be of the same material. In quite a small building I 
prefer brass or giuimetal, as nurses take a pride in a few bright things. On all groups of hot and cold 
water fitting- there should be a -top-cock so that any one section can be cut off for repair.- without 
emptying the entire .-ystem. 

A ward kitchen or duty room is usually provided in ho-pital- of more than ten or twelve bed-. 
Here the tvashing up and minor cooking operations for the wards are carried out. If placed between 
the male and female ward-, with small spy windows, a night -ister can well .-ujiervise two wards. 'There 
-hould be a sink at least feet by 1 foot fi inches tiy .s inches placed either in the window or on the wall 
to the right of the window, with teak caj)ping to edge of sink and groovi'd draining board : both of 
these should be hinged for cleaning purposes, as grea.se (juickly accumulates under the edges. The 
lipst plate rack i- that made with two hard wood side- and galvanised iron wire divi-ions. There 
should be a fixed dresser, the wall of the room forming the back, and tiled ; the lower part should have 
two drawers and a hard-wood top t hat can l)e scrubbed. and above this shelve- for crockery, the shelves 
fixed I inch away from the back so a- t<> he easily cleaned, and without corners. 'There should be a 
small coal range with oven, or a gas oven with gas ring on the top ; also a -mall tile-lined tor fireclay in 
one piece) larder for milk, beef tea, etc., well ventilated by gratings to the open air. 

OpEK.vrix*. Hooir. 

The operating room i- sometimes omitted in quite small ho-jiitals and some other room has to do 
duty in emergencies, but where the hmlding has been erected by some wealthy ]iatron the operating 
room is often a- well furnished and equijijied as in any general ho-pital. Bath rooms have been built 
especially large and used as emergency operating rooms, with good results. 

'The ideal operating room should not be less than IH feet by Ih feet and have a large north side 
light a- well as top light made of iron and glazed with clear plate glass where not overlooked. A few 
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iron haf' arc no d'-tninaut. a- htaiiu iin tlia ncjrth ■'icle tlipy cast no ^hado\v5. The cill of the svindosv 
^liuuld lii‘ at ha-t a fia-t tl iuelit' fi'uiii the tiuor and part of the 'window made to open as casements. 
Tins ci'iiiiie: and w.ilh can lithi-r he of white plazed tile^ or enamelled, the floor should be of white 
terra//o. and t.ikeu u[i the wall as skirting for at least six inches, ^\ith a hollow formed in all angles ; 
the cill' of windoW' 'lioidd he either of tile' or gkis', the doors perfectly flush both sides and four feet 
wide. It i' an .tdvantage to tiuish an operating room white as tar as po.ssible, it can then be seen at 
once if not kept 'potle"ly clean, and one rarely get' too much light. The fittings usually provided 
are. at le.i't one 'ink '1 fret by 1 foot Giuches by ID iuche.s. with white fireclay slab on either side and 
one 1 uatory lei'in. There .ire various devices lor turning the water off and on 'tvithout using one's 
h.ind' ; the 'i 111 pies t and best i' to h.ive a cranked length to the lever tap that can be moved by the arm, 
and with a [irojecting ru'c 'o that the hands may be 'wa'hed under running tvater. The sinks and 
Liv.itories 'houM discharge by .i vertical enamel iron w aste pipe, removable for cleaning, over a white 
glazed ch.iniiel. Thi' 'erves aho for 'luicing down the floor. Over the sinks and lavatories, and also 
alongside tlirui. .ire fixed pl.ite glass shelves on metal supports for the antiseptic solutions, etc. 

The best he.itiiig 1' obtuiued by Vertical loop radiators with the loops specially tvide apart 'O as to 
lie reailily cleaned. The radiators in operating rooms are often supplied from the hot -water services 
so tliat at any time the room can be warmed w'heii the heating boiler is not in use. Eadiators are best 
m.ide to swing out into the room for cleaning purposes ; they should be supplied -with fresh air through 
glazed pipes or tiled inlets ill the out'ide walls, having removable baffle gratings for access, so that the 
glazed inlets can be 'ponged out. 

There sliould he extract ventilators next the ceiling, but if electricity is available it is an advantage 
to have a small electric fan fixed in tiie wall next the ceiling on the opposite side of the room to the 
inlet Ventilators. By thi' means the air can be changed in a few moments. 

In small hospit.il' electric radiators are useful in heating the operating room quickly in an 
ein-rgency. 

Ward Ferxitcre. 

Bed lockers are required for patients, these standing next to their beds, and are of various pattern', 
U'ually a ciqihuard below to contain shoes, l.irush and comb. etc., and the top forming a shelf : some 
h.ive .in iipfier deck or shelf above. One was made for me some years ago, and is now largely used in 
geiii.-ral hu'pital': it consists of a locker below, and the top forms a seat for patient or visitors (thus 
doing away with tlie need of a chairj : the back is hinged at the top with a movable bracket under it so 
th.it when lifted and tlie locker .'lung round it forms a table over the bed on -which the patient can have 
me.ils and play games, and behind the hack is a cupboard with glass shelves. This is open only on the 
sill' oppo'ite to the patient's bed anil is used by the nurse for medicines. The top is covered with 
op.il glass or tile.' and is used for medicine glasses and drinks, and has a w-ood roller at the back for 
hanging a towel, and there is a rail above with a clip for the patient's recoril card. 

The ward table sliould he of the simplest form without turned or moulded legs, the top either of 
.gTass, tiles, polished lull'd wood or of linoleum wax-polished. 

Bed'teads should stand away from the w all at least six inches, and to enable this to be done and 
to obviate the necessity of a raised wood fillet on the floor, have been made with the side frames 
lengthened by six inches at the head and ruliber buffers inserted to prevent damaging the wall. These 
lengthening pieces are also useful as handles in moving the beds. 

The cupboards for patients' clothes should be well ventilated and placed outside the wards and in 
cliarge of file nurse. All cupboards should either be taken up to the ceilings or have sloping tops that 
can be seen from the floor. Baskets should not be used for soiled linen ; bags are better, as they can be 
w-ashed. 

Eoller blinds for wards are not very hygienic unless they can be washed or cleaned ; it is preferable 
to have washable curtains. 

X 2 
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The remaining administratiou rooms should all be treated as to dt'tail in a. similar way to the 
wards, with no dark corners, and everything de'igned so a> to be ea'ily cleaned and with no moulding 
or places for lodgment of dust and dirt. If corridors are laid with terra/zo, to prevent cracking, it is 
best to lai’ them in panels of not more than 'J feet .square with ^lips of wood temporarily placed 
between the panels and at a later date replaced with cement. The general kitchen and ottiee'' should 
have solid floors, the kitchen willi a ■>urface of wood block, and scullery, larder, etc., of tiles, terrazzo. 
or cement, the ceilings and walh painted or di-'teinpered. 

The bedrooms if fitted with lavatories will 'Uta* labour. 

Heatixo. 

Heating of small cottage hospitals i^ usually by either open coal tires or by gas >toves. and in the 
larger hosititals the'e tires are otteii sniqdemented by heating jjipe' or radiators from a central heating 
apparatus. The open lire^ should be of the -low eomlHi-tion tyi^e and the best are those -ujiplied 
with external air to a chamber at the I>ack of the -tove delivering the warmed air at a height of about 
seven feet into the ward. A ino-t eflicient and perhaps the cheape-t possible slow combu-tion fire can 
be built with a few fireclay bricks laid edgeways on a solid hearth with an inch .-pace between the bricks. 

An inexpensive method of heating the ward' of a small ho-idtal is to have a clo'ed type of 
anthr.icite stove vith hot -water boiler at the back, the front of the stove fitted with mica and the stove 
fed and the ashes removed from a door at the back of the stove opening into the ward kitchen or the 
corridor. By this means the ward is kept free from noise and dust. and from the h')t-water boiler 
at the back of the stove would be flow and return pipes to feed radiators to warm the wards. All 
radiators wherever possil)le should have a supply of fresh air fed to them by means of glazed pipe flues 
in the e.xternal walls. 

Hot-water services are usually supplied from a boiler at the back of the kitchen range or from an 
independent boiler, and the -torage cylinder for hot water is well 2'>ht9ed in the linen room (the latter 
should liave open lattice shelvingi. From the cylinder flow and return pipes are taken in the U'ual 
manner to the various fitting-. It is betti-r to paint all japes and radiators with metallic paint rather 
than oil paint or enamel as the latter -oon chij)- otf and becomes di'Coloured. 


Lighting. 

Lighting by natural light is essenti.al in every part <if the ho-jjital, nut only in wards, but in every 
corner and cujibo.ird ; daylight is the enemy of di-ea-e and also of dirt. Artifici.il lighting by electricity 
is undoubtedly the mo,-t eflicient and hygietnc. and if nut obtainable from the jiublic mains there are 
several tyjies of combined jdant on the market con-ist ing of ptetrol engine, dyn.tmo and storage battery, 
automatically started and stopped by nienly switching on a. light. It is well, on account of noise and 
vibration, to instal the jilant in some room well away from the main building. In lighting a ward by 
electricity the lights -hould lie distributed -o as not to allow a glare in the eyes of the jiatients : pro- 
bably the bi'-t method is to have a central light with a -haded night light, and a bracket and wall jilug 
to each bed or between e.ich twf) beds, fixeil at ti feet Ij inches from the floor. The light caai be -haded 
so as not to annot’ other p.if ieiits, and t he wall plug -erves for a hand l.inij) frir the use of doctor or nurse. 
A cheajier method is tf> have a h.niging wall bracket that can be unhooked and used as a table or hand 
lamji. 

Duain vge. 

Drainage, where po'-ible. i- be-t connected to a riMin draina.ge system, but in out-of-the-way 
districts it may be nece— .oy to di-jio-e of the sewage by otbei- methods, such as earth closets or a septic 
tank system, if ample I.ind i- available for the jnirjat-e. L.irth clo-eb- iinoh i' a good deal of labour, 
ami portabh' earth closet- for tho-e confined to bt (1 are alwav- a nnis.uice. 

LU'dins are u-ually ot sordseted -tontwvare jdjics with cement joints and laid on a bed of cement 
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concrete, or of ca-t iron pipe-, with molten lead joints and laid on concrete or supported by concrete 
under the joints. All drains should be laid in straight lines, and where there is a change of direction a 
manhole for inspection should be placed ; approximately, for horizontal drains, one in forty is the best 
fall. A ertical 'oil and ventilating pipes are either of lead or cast iron, and for larger hospitals where 
there is much in me iron is better, a-, lead pipes are likeh' to buckle from hot water used for the bed pan 
sinks, and lead cannot he plunged through so easily as iron. I have known 3J--inch lead soil pipes 
completely blocked in twenty years with a hard rock-like urine deposit impossible to clear. 

All sink, lavatory, and bcUh wastes should be ventilated and vertical wastes taken to the top of 
the buildinn. Xo open ht-ads should ever be used for receiving these wastes, as they collect filth. 

.Vll internal pipes for plumbing work should Ije exposed, and it is best if they are kept clear of the 

walls. 

i ew cottag-- ho'jiitals have been erected that show the special knowledge of detail so thoroughly 
'tudied 111 most modern general hospitals, and Dr. Xlackintosh's remarks in his recent excellent book, 
t on-<fructio}i . Lqiiip)iu-})t and Mamiijentent of a (jpneral Hospital, would equally apply to most cottage 
ho'fiitah. He says : " The main principles imderlying the construction of a hospital can. no doubt, be 
laid down and applied by any skilful architect. But in a modern hosiiital there are details of con- 
struction of which the need and the conditions under which the need can be met are known only as 
a result of exfierieiice in ho-pital administration. . . . It frequently happens in modern hospital plans 
that while the buildings themselyes are on approved lines the lack of administrative detail negatives 
niuch of the benefit which might otherwise lie obtained." 

I now propose to de'Crilie shortly a few cottage hospitals. 

Cr.-^xi.eigii t'oTTAGE HospiTAL was probably the first erected in this country, and although of 
Very firiinitive type, lieing adapted from a Surrey cottage at a cost of only £50, has done much good 
Work. 

Maxcot L'oTrAOE Hospitai.. near Chester, was erected in 1916 in connection vith the Goyeriiiuent 
lii'iusing scheiiu' at Mancot. It i' an interesting plan on C(uite different lines from any other cottage 
liu'pital. The wards, with their sanitary annexes, occupy the whole of the southern side of the block ; 
the operating room, with north aspect, is centrally placed ; the kitchen and female staff quarters are 
in the West wing, and the medical officers' (fuarters in the east wing. The plan is compact and 
economical ; the ward' are not cross ventilated by windows, although the position of the ward doors 
(i]jpo-,ite the corridor windows would assist thi' ventilation, and for six beds the cubic contents for these 
wants is only 7T<I fi’et per bed. The ventilation is a.ssi.<ted by Tobin tubes and roof extracts, a rather 
out-of-date method in hospital work. The architect was Mr. Baymond I nwin. (See plan, p. 2S9.) 

T. \ST Biggs lIospiTAn at Gretna. — This hospital is aho from the Ministry of Miuiitioiis. and is an 
isolation hosi)ital. The wards are only ii feet wide, a-nd have central stoves which do not allow of 
'Uilicieiit space between the beds in the centre of the ward. There is no cross ventilated lobby between 
the w.c.'s and the wa,rd'. The architect was Tlr. Baymond Unwin. 

Staines t'oTTAGE IIospitae was erected in 1914. and is (piite a model little hospital. The plan is 
7'-'haped. with the arms forming the wards facing south. Each ward is planned for three adults and 
one cbild, and tliiu'e are verandahs on two sides of each ward. Unfortunately, the doors leading on to 
them are too narrow for the patients' beds to be wheeled through ; there is cross ventilation of the ward 
by small sush windows and a large window at the end of the ward with lower sashes folding horizontally 
one over the either and with a fanlight above the transome. Between the wards is a small room used 
by t he night nur-e w hen on duty, and having small spy windows looking into the two wards. .\t night, 
with an electric light in this room, it is not necessary to have any light in the wards. Originally planned 
with a w.c. for each ward, but with no w.c. provided for the staff', one of these is now taken for the 
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latter, and the male and female jiatients use the same w.c., an extremely umati^faetory arrangement, 
and. to make matters -worse, in thi-:. -w.c. is a slop well, with tap?, over it for c-leaning bed pans. The 
bath room is ample in j'ize and i^ titled with an iron bath on wheels, but far too la ar y to move. The 





F ^lOOK. 

Staines Cotta^'tE Hospital (Leslie M^ore, Architect ) 

sterilizing i.> all done in this room, and tor a ^mall hospital seems a good arrangement, and especially if 
the bath room is planned adjoining the operating room. The operating room i" very small, but well 
lighted with a top and side light and well fitted : all the service pipes to the fittings are concealed by 
wood casing, enamelled white tei match the wall'. Tlie tloor is of white terrazzo. A small dispensary 



CottaitE Hospital, \Vr.r>x.iNGTON, S^^lop. iLesliu Moore, Ar< hitect ) 


is entered through this room. The heating is by a radiator supplied from a boiler at the back f)f the 
dining-room fire, and this is suijjdemented as occasion require.s by electric radiators. The frojit block, 
facing north and looking on to the main road, contain-^ the kitchen, scullery and larder on one side of 
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the hall and on the other the nui'e.^' dining-room and ?i;ter:;’ bedroom. On the first floor are the 
matron's, night nurses' and servants' bedrooms — unfortunately, the night nurses' bedroom is directh’ 
over the operating room, the noise from ivhich is often very disturbing. All the ground floor rooms, 
with the excejJtion of the operating room, have solid concrete floors covered with linoleum, wax- 
liolished, and red tile skirtings. All the joinery work on the ground floor is enamelled w hite, excepting 
in the kitchen department, where it is grey, and on the first floor it is all stained. The building is 
lighted with electricity from the com 2 >anv's mains ; each i)atient's bed has a movable wall bracket 
that can be used as a table or hand lamjj. and telejfliones are connected to the bell wiring. There is a 
small isolated building for mortuary, with a knife hoii'C and coal store. The elevations are ^-ery 
2)icturesque, standing in well-laid-out groimds. The whole was carried out for the extremelv low- 
figure of £1.2-50. and reflects the greatest credit on the architect, Mr. Leslie Moure. (See plans, p. 2S0.) 

M ELLS C OTTAGE HospiTAL was ei'ected in 1910 by tenants on the Holkham Estate as a memorial to 
the Earl of Leicester ; the plan is very similar to the one at Staines, ^iractically the only difference being 
the omission of an operating room and the outside coal store and mortuary. Everything here seems 
to have been reduced to a minimum. There is no 'pecial sink room for the wards and no separate w.c. 
for the staff. A et one cannot but marvel in these times, when assured that this little hos 2 )ital com 2 )lete, 
including a w-ell 20 feet deep and a punq), the roadway, the oak gates, the lighting and the drainage 
system with a septic tank, were all carried out for £1.000. The architect was Mr. Leslie Moore. 

M ELLINGTON CoTTAGE HOSPITAL was built ill 1912 and was designed for 16 beds, but at 2 ''Tesent 
only ward accommodation for eight beds has been carried out. The plan is unusual, but has many 
good points. The wards, each 20 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 6 inches by 12 feet high, have a good aspect 
and are well cross ventilated. There are no se 2 iarate rooms provided for >irjk^ for em 2 )tying bed 2 ->aiis. 
These are placed in the w.c. s : not a good arrangement. The wards for male and female patients are 
very close together, but undoubtedly by this plan, with a small nurses' room between them, the su 2 Jer- 
vision is simplified, especially the night duty. For the e.xtension it will be necessary to 2 uill down the 
entire ward ends and the fire 2 ')lace and chimney stacks. None of the large S 2 iace over the wards is 
utilised in any waj-. The cost of the building was £2,000. The elevations are quite interesting. The 
architect was Mr. Leslie Moore, (tiee 2 flans, p. 280.; 

Axminster Cottage Hospital was built in 1912 on an extremely limited and awkward site; 
probably it would have been better to have found some other site, for the plan has few features to 
commend it ; possibly it was the best that could be done on such a restricted and awkward .-'ite. The 
architect was Mr. Leslie Moore. 

Hendon Cottage Hospital was built in 1913 as a memorial to King Edward VII. and is designed 
on a A -shaped 2 >lan, each arm consisting of a three-bed ward 20 feet by 19 feet by 12 fee-t, with amtfle 
verandahs and w ith sanitary annexe containing w.c., sink and lavatory well cut off b 3 -a cross ventilated 
loblu' ; the bath and ward kitchen are 2 flaced between the ward^ and entered from a well-lighted corridor 
shut off by SAving doors from the administration section. This is tcvo floors high and the ground floor 
consists of an 02 ierating room with good t 02 > and side light, and a terrazzo floor, a single bed ward, a 
small dispensary, kitchen, scullery, larder, and out building containing coal house, ambulance shed, tool 
house, and aa ,c. On the first floor are bedrooms for matron, two nurses, and tAvo seiwants, bath room, 
Av.c., housemaid’s closet and linen cupboard. Kecenth' an addition has been made consisting of a kitchen 
and scullery with Iaao bedrooms over, and the original kitchen is now used as a nurses' dining room. 
The floors are all concrete on the ground floor, and covered AA-ith linoleum in the Avards, Avood blocks 
in the kitchen, teriazzo in the 02 ierat]ng room and bath room, and tiles m the hall and corridor. The 
hos 2 )ital is A-eiy similar in 2 dan to tho,-,e at W ells and Staines and carefulh- thought out in all its details. 
The cost of the building Avas £2.2-51). Tlie architect aatis Mr. M. A. ForsA’th. (See plans, p. 289.) 

Beaavorthv Cottage Hospital Avas erected in l;»()3. The Avards have good a^pect but no cross 
A-entilation, and the saiiitarA’ block is Avell cut off from the corridor. It contains oiih' a av.c. and no 
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slop 'ink : the wards are too far apart to be eahly siipervi'pil : manvof the rooiii' in tlie buildiiiLr face 
due north. The children's ward looks over the railway, and the reason for this, the architect statt^'. was 
that it was the only entertainioent they were likely to sret near the 'ite. Tht* floor' of the corridors ,ire 
paved with tiles, which are g’euerdlly noi'y. The elevations are ipiite intert''tiny. The architect va,' 
Mr. C. F. A. Yoysey. (See plan. p. 2S7.1 

IYoeurx Cottage Hospital ('ee plans, p. 2S3) was erected by the Duke of Bedford in l!M)o on a 
beautifully situated and elevated 'ite faciiie' alino't due south : there i' a 'e[iarate i'olation bloclc. about 
40 feet away to the north of the main buiklincr. and in one corian’ of tlie 'ite. hidden by a w ell 'hrubbed 
bank, is the mortuary. The sketch plan' of the ho'pital were made by the Bnehe" of Bedford, who 
took the greatO't interc't in every detail of the work. The ho'jiital is planned fur 12 ])atieur'. six of 
each 'ex ; on the right of the entrance is the men’' ward with live le-d' and a 'ingle-lied ward, and on 
the left the women's ward' are 'imilarly arranged. The sardtary annexes are on the northern 'ide 
adjoining the wards; there i' al'O in this iront block a dispensary fitted with a 'ink. a day room tor 
patient', a matron's eitting room, and a 'tatf dining room. To the north of the ward corridor i' the 
ward kitchen, fitted with sink, dres'er and a small range : the 02 jeruting room with a north and top 
light and fitted with sink' and lavatories. On the ojipo'ite .'ide of the corridor i^ the snrgeon's dre"iug 
roomfthis room Ava? originally planned lor a housekeeper'' ^tore room', and shut off by a glazed 'Creen 
is a staff lavatory and the back stairca'e. Further to the north and di'C-ormected by a cross-ventilated 
lobby is the kitchen department, only one floor high, and compri'ing kitchen, scullery, pantry, larder, 
coal .store and servants' lavatory. On the first floor are bedrooms for matron, nurse.s and servants, 
with bath room, linen room and w.c. 

The large ward=. planned for .I hed'. are 27 feet by 24 feet and 12 feet high, svith segmental ceiling'. 
The floors are of teak, svaxed and polished, the walk are tiled Avith pale green tiles to a lieight of 5 feet, 
and above that height the Avails are fini'hed AAith Avhite enamel [mint, and aho the ceilings. The sun 
rooms, entered oft’ the large Avard^, are tiled throughout and give access to the tiLnl A-erandahs on three 
side? of the Avards. The heating of tlie aatuaIs is hy open fireplaces, sujiplemented by radiators of the 
open loop type, and heating pipes are taken round the sun rooms. The Avards are lighted by electricity 
Avith a central fitting and with bracket lights and Acall plug' over each bed. The AvindoAv.s are double- 
hung sashes Avith a fall in " hopper abuw. liaA'ing glass side cheeks to obviate any doAvn draught. 
All the corner? of the Avards are rounded and there are no motilding or projecting surfaces. The main 
staircase is entirely of teak and the corridors ^'aved with Avhite terrazzo. 

The electricity is generated in an adjoining building : originally the ]ilaut A\ as placed in the ba'C- 
ment. but the A'ibrution and noise Avere very disturbing and .so it Avas moved to an adjoining building. 
The water i.s pumped from a .sjiring three-r(uarters of a mile distant. The drainage is taken to a septic 
tank situated in a field at a lower level. 

Tills ho.sfiital is u.-ed largcdy by the Avliole county, and has developed into ,i. small sjiecial liO'iiital 
for surgical treatment. 'I’lie operating room is niO't completely fitted, and recently a sterilising room 
ha.' been added, lait inifortuiuitely this is not next to the tlieatre. as it should bm j\u additional 
sterilising ajiparatus lias been ]ila.ced in the lotiby adjoining each large Avard. 

Her Grace the Tinclies' of Bedford, who has bad A'ery considerable exjierience in the working of a 
ho'jiitdl, haA’ing de.'igued and .snjierintended a conijiletely eipiipijied hospital for eiglity-tAvo beds, 
erected at Y oburn Abbey during the Avar by the generosity of the Duke of Bedford, has A'ery kindly 
given me some A'aluable criticisms. Her Grace is opjio.sed to any Avard that by its plan entails the 
patient being in a dranght — there .should be plenty of fresh air but no draught — and contends that all 
modern cotta.ge ho.sjiital wards are Avrong in iirinciple, with their cross A'entilation and the beds placed 
betAveen doors and AvindoAvs and the consequent diespairing sequel of coinplaint.s, and that better 
result. s Avould be obtained by jdamiing Avards Avith large AvindoAvs on tlie side facing .south and small 
high AvindoAvs above the beds on the north wall AA'hich could be opened Avhen the Aveather did not permit 
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of tilt' laro'e ■window'- lniiiu' 0 }'on. tin- door' in and out to be on tlio tai't and wt-'t -idf of the ward and 
i_i[i ‘iiinn near the ■window', t-o that the bed' are ont of a draunlit. A 'luall ward wa' formed on tho'e 
liii"' at the Woburn Abbey d\'ar JLi'jiiral. and better re.'iilt^ were obtained than from any other ■ward. 
An 'iperatinu roitm in a cottage li-i'iatal 'honhl ahvay-^ hawe. if }io"ible. a- '{laee 'et apart fur a eteri- 
li'inu room : and a' operation' are carried out ■whenever jiO"ible with the -wi’idoW' 0}ien. the'c 'honld 
le- arranyetl to open ti^i exclude the weather, t'lo'ed cuplioard' are prefera.ble to open >hel\ e'. Xo 
jihint for iteueratiug electricity 'hoiild be placed in a cottage ho'pital : the vibration and noi't* ate very 
di'tnrbing to both patient' and 'tarf. It i' jirobable that in the tuture all cottage ho^pitah will mpiire 
>ome room for X-ray work. It i' unnece"ary to provide any 'ep. irate building fitr i'olation if there is 
an infectious hospital in the neighbourhood ; a room in the building i' .■^ufucient for the short time 
it is used. 

SouTHPCiRT HoMir.oPATiiic t'orTA'.i: Hospit.cl. — Thi' ho'pital wa' built in IJl'i on the -ite of 
an old battery on the 'and hill', and tlie plan wa- largely mtiueric- d by tip- irregular h-ve!' of tlu' 'ite 
and also Iiy the very expo'ed po'ition. Any cros' veutilatiuii to the ward' i' olaained by borrowed 
light' into the corridor'. The plan. I confes,. dews not bjok ideal on papm'. but there were very special 
circumstances governing its arrangement, and the actual working is. I believ-n extremely 'atisfactory. 
The late Mr. Xi^irman sliaav 'elected the design in a limited competition, f-see plaii'. p. 2S1.) 

The building cousi't' of three flitor — namely, a lower ground floor under tlie we-t wing and p.irt 
of the east wing, with a suhway for pipts connecting the two, ground and first floor. The west 
■wing lower ground floor cousi'ts ot kitchen, oflic.-'. and 'taff entrance and dining-room. The ea-t wing 
contains the quarters lor a mairied couple .md the ambulance shed. The main front face' 'ouih-east. 
with a Central entrance on the ground floor. The lui'pital is designed for Ih ]■latients ; there are two 
wards for six beds, each 27 f-mt Iiy flh fe.-t and 12 feet Iiigh : one ward for four beds. 24 feet by lb ft et : 
two single bed ward'. I'i feet liv 12 le-r. for patients who are able to pay 'ubstantially in addition t(^) 
doctors' fees, but all patients are expecti d to pay 'omething toward' the cost of treatment. Th'-re i' 
al'O a small emergency ward near the opera.ting roon^i. A ward kitchen i' provided tor each sex. and a 
sanitary anne.xe -^^ith siiflc and w.c. and a, h.irh r<;>om to each ward. The ujieratiiig room, with surgery 
adjoining, faces north-ea't. and near it i' tlie ni.itron'' .'itting-room : the upper floor contains bedrooms 
for matron, five nnr'e' and 'ix 'ervants, with hath rutiin. bo.x room, and w.c. Xear the main building 
is a mortuary and view room, whicli have hei-n converted from an old hnildiug. Thi' whole co't of the 
building, including engineering, electric light and litting'. all road-making, laying out grounds, 
huundarv fence', amounted to T4.4b(). 

(fuKWKEKXE (foTTAoE IIospiTAE, So.MKitsET, WU' efected ill I'JOfl oil an am[ile and prettily laid-uut 
site. It is planned for 17 beds, 'even of each sex on tlie ground floor, and a special isolation ward on the 
flr.'t floor. The large wards for 'i.x jiatient.- are each fld feet by 20 feet and 11 feet liigh. with windows 
east and west, and with the 'aiiitai'V annexes at the end' : a hiitli room, common to both sexes, is 
entered from the corridor. Also in ihe front iilock is a- boa-rd room, a- 'tail sitting-room, the matron’s 
bedroom, and an operating rooni with west and north windows. The kitchen department is on ii 
slightly lower level and cut off by a .swing door. Xhi pantry is provided. On tiie tirst floor are tliree 
good hedrooni' for nur-es and 'erva.nfs, with li.ith room and w.c. Tlu‘ floors of the wards are of 
teak, and in the o{ieratiiig room of terrazzo. To the west of the main block is an isolated building 
containing a laundry, ambuLince shed and coal store, and a inortuary. and adjoining is a surgery for 
out-jiatients, rather an unusual feature in this position. The cost of the building was about £4.500. 
kle-srs. Keith \oung and Hall were tlie architects. (Sec jdaus, p. 285.) 

The Mackixxox Me.mokial Hospit.al at Hroadford, Ish* of Skye, built in 1011, is of stone, and 
has a most compact and excellent jilan, with all its details carefully worked out, as one would expect 
from Messrs. Keith A'oung and Hall, the architects. (See plans, p. 289.) 

Laxfixe Cottaoe Hospital was built in 1004 in connection with the Broomhill Homes, near 
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rrlci'p:(nv. and i' iiitc-iidcd fnr ineurabln 
CH'es uf fun'-iiiujitinii. and i' therefore 
I'atln-r ditiVn lit tn au nr(liiiary cijttaye 
lui'jiital. 'i’lu laryi' ward', f-acli fnrniirlit 
1 ifd', art- w I 11 plaat d t ( I nlitaiii tlicniaxi- 
iiuiiii of ' 1111 . and liavt- laryn Tci'a.iid,ili' uii 
ilio 'uiitln ni 'id'-'. Till- waid' .ir>- 1:2 ft-al 
hiyh and liaAo- a cul lie ai'i-.i ot I.IHO tVr-t 
par bad. Tba 'anitary arriinyaiiiant' an' 
not Wall planiK d. Tba ward tiooi-' art- of 
puli'bt-al niapla a.nd tba wall' of aaiualit 
painted. TTia window' are donlda liuiiy 
sa'lie>. witli a ta-nliirlit over. The warminy 
ia by open riraplace. atipplaiin ntad by 
radiators lixedundar suuia of tba window.'. 
Tbeco.st wd' £4.110(1. nivaii byi\Ii" Th-own, 



Mancot Cottage: Hos*i»iTAL (Raymond Unwm. Archuect ) 


of Lantiue. and the arcdiitects were Messf'. Saliinju. 






Kexdon (JoTTAfiK Ho^^’ITA^.. (W. A. Fopsyt'd, ArcliLt ?ct ) 


of (-ibl'ycw. 

Feiaxstowe CoTT.^oE HOSPITAL was erected 
soine ten year' ago. The plan is of little interest, 
but i' rather unusual, with, on the ground floor, 
ward fur four bed' and a 'ingle-bed ward for each 
sex, with separa.te 'unitary annexes entered from 
'epar.tte corridor' at right angles toeach other, and 



Mackin'non !SIfmorial Hospital, 

HkoADFOKI), IsLl. OF SXYL. 
(Messrs. Yourni Ac Hall, Architects.' 
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■with the duty room at the corner. The aspect of ward, southerly, with good balcony but no cross ventila- 
tion. Also, on ground floor, a small operating room with north light, and next the entrance a waiting 
room and consulting room. The first floor is taken up vith kitchen department and nurses' sitting- 
room and four bedrooms. The architect was Mr. Henry J. Wright. (See plans, p. 286.) 

Larne Cottage Hospital. Antrim, was erected by the nuinificeuce of Mr. Smiley, and is for 
22 beds. The plan is Y—haped. with a centre block of two floors and 'ide wing- of one floor. The plan 
has an unusual arrangement of what may be called double ward- — one [)art for 'ix beds, and the other 
part can be used either a^ a day room or as an extension for four bed-. The -anitary arrangement-- are 
inadequate and badly contrived: there are no slo[) ^inks for em})tying bed [)a!is. the w.c.'s being 
used for that purpose, and the w.c.'^ have no ventilated lobby, but are imtered direct from the ward 
corridors. The operating room n badly placed, the only acec's to it being pa-t the kitchen premises. 
The hospital is heated by open fire', supplemented tjy low pres'ure hot-water radiator^. The co't was 
approximatelv £5,000 : the architects were Messrs. Tulloch and Fitzsimoii', of Belfast. fSee plans, 
p. 236.) 

M’ahde Aldam Cottage Hospital was erected in 1911 for the Carlton iflain Colliery Company, 
and is on a A'-shaped plan, -with southerly aspect for the wards. The accommodation is for tweiity 
beds — a male ward for twelve beds, a female ward for six beds, and two private ward'. The sanitary 
arrangements are near to the ward entrances and have no ventilated lobbies : although the.-^e were 
originally contemplated they were cut out on account of the extra expense. The arrangement of the 
large wards with the duty room between them i.■^ undoubtedly the most economical plan for adminis- 
tration. The operating room has a good north top and side light and ana-thetic and sterilising rooms. 
The kitchen and offices are in the east wing, one floor high. On the first floor of the administrative block 
are eight bedrooms, batli room and w.c., and housekeeper's sitting-romu. The floors of the operating 
department and the ward kitchen are of terrazzo ; all the other floors of terralith. including the ward', 
and the architect tells me he much regrets these were not of teak. The co-t of this hospital was 
£4,325, including £517 for the laundry and mortuary. The architect was Mr. E. Holdsworth Walker. 
(See plans, p. 287.) 

CocKEEMOCTH CoTT.\GE Hospital. — This interesting little hospital is built on land in Park Lane, 
presented by Ijord Leconfield, with solid brick walls and roughca'ted externally. The entrance is 
well arranged on the west .side, leaving the whole south front undi'turl.ied for patient'. The large wards 
are 21 feet by 20 feet and 11 feet high, and the admini'tration rooiu' generally 8 feet high. The floors 
on the ground level are solid and raised about 18 inches abo\ e the surrounding ground. There is a 
splendid verandah, facing due south, for the use of jiatieiits. The building was eom[)leted in 1915, 
Mr. Guy Dawber being the architect. (8ee plans, p. 285.) 

St. Andrew's Cottage Hospital was built in 1901 on a sheltered site with a sandy subsoil at the 
east end of Abbey Park, and facing almost due south. The plan is compact and well arranged, of a 
T-shape, with the wards on the suuth<-rn 'ide. There <tre four-lied and two-bed wards for each sex and 
a four-bed ward for children, all more or less with cross ventilation, but tin- saiiitary annexes are not 
Well arranged. On the ground floor i' the matron's .-it ting- room. a. committee room and a surgery. 
Used also as an operating room. The kitchen and laundry are on the north side on the first floor ; 
besides a ward for female and one for children are tin- matron's and nurses' bedrooms. The windows 
of the wards are double-hung sashes with fanlights over, taken well up to the C{'ilings ; the walls and 
floor of the surgery are tiled, and all angles are rounded ; the main walls are of stone two feet thick, 
and the roofs covered with state. The mortuary and ambulance building is isolated and entered direct 
from the main road. 

Tonbridge Cottage Hospital was erected by public subscriiition in 1907. on an ample site high 
up and overlooking the town. The administration section was first built a-nd used temporarily as 
wards, and later on were added the operation room and the two six-bed wards in ground and first flours. 
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Each ward '24 fet-t by 20 feet and 12 feet higli, warmed by open fires and radiators ; the walls and 
ceilings are liiii'hed with Keene's cement painted, and the floors covered with jointless composition 
flooring : the bath room, -ink room and w.c. are all well cut off by a cross ventilated lobby. Adjoining 
each ward is a nur>es’ bedisjom, with a small window overlooking the ward. The kitchen, offices and 
nurse-' sitting-room an* on the ground floor, and in the basement is a small laundry, a mortuary and 
heating chamlx-r. The total co-t of the building was £3,168, and the architect was ilr. Little, of 
Tonbridge. 

The Weiu Coti'aoe Hospir.'i-L. Balh.\m, erected in 1913, can bj' no stretch of imagination be 
properly called a cottage ho-pital. as altbongh there is only one floor of wards, and these only contain 
thirty bed-, it i- -uggested that eventually another floor may be added, bringing the total up to sixty 
beds. The scheme i- interesting a.s being one of the most recent additions to hospital planning, and on 
the lines of a -mall general hospital, with the ward- in one-floor pavihons on the north of the adminis- 
tration building, with an out-patient department at'one end and the kitchen department at the other. 
For a cottage ho'}iital for thirty bed- the plan seems very extravagant : fimds seem to have been very 
plentiful and evt-rything done regardless of cost. On the ground floor are a waiting room, secretary's 
office and board room, an out-patient department for fifty patients, quarters for a resident medical 
officer, a kitchen deiiartment with servants' hall and nurses’ dining room. On the first floor are eighteen 
bedrooms for nur-es and staff'. There is a separate block for operating and X-ray work, an isolated 
block for observation ward. The details of the plan are carefully worked out, but the dispensary in 
the out-patient department seems to l.ie difficult of access for in-patients’ medicines. There is no 
acce.ss to the operating room without passing through the anaesthetic room, and this latter is entered 
direct from the ward corridor. The exit for the out-patients past the board room is not good and the 
servery to the kitchen i- not very well arranged. I believe the only reason for labelling this a cottage 
hosifital was to get over a legal quililde. as by the terms of the late Mr. Weir's will a ■’ cottage 
hospital” wa- given to Balham. The architect was Mr. Tliomson, of 'Wimbledon. 

I would like, before closing, to thank all those gentlemen who have so kindly lent me their 
drawings. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
i\Ir. JoHX W. Si:'iP-ox, in the Chair. 


Dr. S. YEPvE PEAR80N (of Tlundesley Sanato- 
rium), in proposing a Vote of Thanks to TIr. Adani< for 
hi.- Pajx-r, said that the subject had come very much 
to the fore in recent rears. Cottage ho.spitaIs were 
being built all over the countrv. It wa.s a set policy to 
build them, for several reasons. There was a move- 
ment, politically and industrially, for decentralisa- 
tion. It had not gone very fur yet, but the movement 
was growing, and had reflected itself in this direction, 
as iit oth(>rs. The medical profession during the last 
twtmty years had seen a great development in the edu- 
cation of medical men. Practitioners were quite caj)- 
able of ])erforming o]ierations which twentv years ago 
they would not liave dreamed of attempting, hence 
there was a use for cottage hospitals which wa.s not 
thought of a generation ago. Another point ; it was 
hoped that, as time went on, the Garden City idea 
would be taken up, and that ])eople who wi-re treated 
in hospitals would have the benefit of country air much 
mor(> than was’ now the case. That would only be 
])ossible by the development of the cottage hosjiital 
system. Another ]ioint : it was often easier to get 


funds for a small local hospital than for a distant and 
more centrally placed institution. The illinistrv of 
Health, and all who were interested in the organisation 
of the medical services, do.sired that the cottage hos- 
])ital should take an iinjiortant place in the medical 
services of the community. Therefore, this was a 
matter which it was very important to bring before 
this Institute at the present juncture. He could only 
sav that Mr. Adams in his excellent Paper had dealt 
with the subject in a verv practical wav. If he 
might venture upon a word of criticism, perhaps Mr. 
Adams had not considered quite enough the question 
of cost. In the present-day need for economy one could 
not expect teak flooring, for example : the cost was 
prohibitive. He thought that, instead of teak or patent 
flooring such as terrazzo, plain concrete with a colour 
in it, and having where the chief part of the traffic 
comes a sunken area of § inch in which was put cork 
lino, would be much less expensive, and practically 
noisele.ss. He was particularly interested to hear the 
points which the Duche.ss of Bedford put forward. Her 
Grace evidently spoke from practical e.xperience. As 
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a sauatoriuiu doctor and manager,. Le liad always ad- 
vocated Iresli air. but he had had enough exiierience of 
cottage hospitals and sauatoriums to know that it was 
verv uncomfortable for patients, whether they were 
receiving opeii-air treatment for tuberculosis or surgi- 
cal treatment, to be in draughts, lie agreed with the 
Duchess that it was po-sible to give patients ample 
fresh air without placing them m a draught. He was 
rather surpri.sed to hear \Ir. Adams give 11 feet as the 
height of a small ward. \\ ith the cost of materials so 
high, he thought the tendency should be to keep them 
lower than that. With regard to the finish of the ward<. 
he had recentlv had sonie experience with the patent 
fliit-tuiied ijaints, which had a surface vry like ordi- 
nal v washable distemper. With a plaster surface it 
was advisable to allow the jila^ter to dry well before 
application. It was often worth wliile to go to the 
expense of these flat paints. Tliey had a nine tone 
and surface and were nut injured by washing With 
regard to the sanitaiy anue.xes. bedding and ward 
fiiniitiire, Mr. Adams tackled these matters m a very 
practical way. and he agreed with liis remarks. Wany 
cottage hospitals would liave to be in districts where 
earth closets would have to be Used : that must not be 
lost .sight of. In a eonntry site he favoured that 
svsteni : it was a .saving ot expeiis''. and. hygietiically, 
could be made quite satisfactory. If cottage hospitals 
adopted that system, it was necessary to have a sink 
for riii-siiig out bed-pans after their contents had been 
emptied into the closet. .Many jiatients came into 
hosjiitals to undergo an ojieratmu and were in bed 
during most of their 'tay. Therefore every facihty 
must be given for the type of patient who could not 
go to the lavatory. He agreed with the Duchess of 
Bedford that jmeumoma after aiiie.sthetics and opera- 
tions would be vt'ty much less rife if the fivsh-air pnu- 
ciplcs she recommended in regard to operating theutre.s 
Were adopted. Wounds healed more quickly too with 
open-air wards free from drauglits. 

Dr. ARTHUR E UfLES. R.,Sc.. in seconding the 
motion, said he had becui for many vears exceedingly 
interested in the questii.m of hospital construction, 
both general ho.spitals and cottage liospitals. He 
thougiit he had been a friend to the architectural jiro- 
fession, because in the case oi thn-e hosjiitals he had 
taken the initiative in urging re-building or enlarge- 
ment, The first was the ITiiice of Wales' General 
Hospital, Tottenham, enlarged about the year li»03; 
the second, the rebuilding of Giielsca Hosjiital for 
Women bv Mr. Keith Young , and tlie tliird, Welwvn 
Gottage Hospital; of which IMr. Adams had shown the 
plan. He .should like to .say how much he appircciated 
all the work and research which the preparation 
of IMr. Adams’s jjaper must have mitailed. It would 
prove to be rather a classic in the architectural world, 
,so that jjeople who wanted to know anything about 
cottage hospitals would look up IMr. Adaias’s paper. 
For a long time he had had the feeling that in hospital 
work there was a tendency towards unnecessary elabo- 
ration, which piled up the co.st. For instance, take 
Charing Cross Hosjjital, where the doors to the operat- 
ing theatre from either side were of .solid marble slabs. 


Could there be anything more futile in place of the 
ordinarv wooden door ' It \\<i' tiiie that germs could 
not get through marble, but then' were many other 
things less costly that they could not get through. 
Theri- is. again, much uiiiiece'sary fuss made about the 
washing-u[i a[ip<ir.iTU'. and tiie an.iugemeiits tor 
wasliing in operating theatres The pa"iou for having 
taps w'hich could be turned on by the feet, knees, 
ankle' — auvthiiig but the hands— was verv far- 
fetched, Moreover, complii ated aj)|i.iratii' often did 
not w'ork well. There was .i point about cottage ho'- 
pital' ill the luture wliu h was worth liearing iii mind. 
In the pa.st. theie had been miieh [inji’isiou for the 
hospital treatment of [loor peoiile. but Very inadequate 
provi'ion for iniddle-cla's patients. Wealthy peoph; 
could have practically a private hospital set up in their 
hoU'C when thev wanted an ofieratiou done : but the 
ordinary middle-class person was very badly otf for 
this accommodation. In the future, it the matter was 
looked at aright, cottage hospital' would be a great 
liel[i to the middle cla"i,’s, If cottage hospit.ils with 
four to sl.x' beds fur each se.x of the [luur had provision 
for about four uuddle-cLiss patients, that wuulil go a 
long way towards the upkeep of the hospital. Peiiple 
in the district suffering from a 'eriotis illness or who 
require an ojieratioti. iii'tead of liavi tig to go to London 
or their nearest town, could be taken into their local 
hospital and have every projier attention, at a moder- 
ate co't. He believi-d that in the future ample pro- 
vision would be made fur middle-elass people. One 
often sees unpiactical thing' in a hosjiital. Mr. Adams 
pointed out a case where the verandah could not be 
used Ijecaiise the beds could iiot be got out on to it. 
.A.nd he spoke ot the movable bath, an ixtraordiuarily 
valuable idea, but whieh was much too heavy to move 
when ir was filli.-d for use. Every eotrage hospital 
ought to have a projier Verandah, where patients could 
get our into tin- air. Two things, however, were im- 
[lortaiit First, there must be jinqier exits. 3 ft. 6 in. 
to 1 ft doors, .Secondly, the beds should be oil wheels 
and id' such a size that they could be moved easily and 
brought bodilv out on to the verandah without having 
to be taken along tortuous eorridors. He eii'^irelv 
agreed with wluit Dr. Yerc Pearson said as to the 
value of open-air treatment in cottage hospitals and 
other hospitals. 

Mr. E. R. JX ILBY, M.liist ( '.E,. said that, as a eou- 
.sulcing engineer, he had during the last '2~j ye, us 
devoted much attention to engineering in rounectiou 
with lio.spitals, and had been associated with the dis- 
tinguished author and a number of other eminent 
architects in this class of work. He would confine his 
remarks to the lieating of cottage hospitals. Those 
who liad studied the reports of tlie Fuel Research 
(Joiamittee would agree with him that before very 
long we should have an Act ot Parliament [irohibiting 
the burning of bituminous fuel in open fireplaces. It 
bi'lioved arcliitects and consulting engineers to pre- 
pare for that time, wlieii we should only have available 
as fuel anthracite, coke and oil. The nation could not 
afford to continue to waste the by-[)rofluets. He had a 
.suggestion to make which would curtail the exjieiLso of 
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lieating such a small place as a cottage hospital, with 
beds not exceeding 2( ) in number. He presumed there 
would be two large wards, one for males and one for 
females, with four or six beds in each. He sugge.sted 
that a closed stove should be jilaced in the middle of 
the long side of each of these wards, and that the .stove 
should contain a boiler. It should be closed on the 
inner side of the ward, with two doors on the out.side. 
either to the open air, to a corridor, or to an adjoining 
room. The stoking and the removal of a.shes should 
be done outside the ward. From the boiler, he should 
take a flow piijie to the ceiling or to the roof sjiace. and 
run along and drop down to feed radiators in the 
single-bed wards and in the large ward, with a return 
pipe at floor level. The advantage of such a system 
was great economv in the expense ; there was no cellar 
for the boiler house, and there was no loss from the 
boiler or stove, because it transferred its heat into the 
ward. Chimnev breasts were not wanted, but a flue b 
inches by 3 inches in the thickness of the wall. If an 
exit were wanted for ventilation, a similar flue could 
be proidded with an iron diaphragm between. This 
system did not involve bringing coal or ashes into the 
ward : that was done from the exterior, and stoking 
only required to be done twice a day. He submitted 
this suggestion for the cheapening of the heating ar- 
rangements of these small hospitals. 

He. W. a. PITE [E.] said he felt that Mr. Adams’s 
Paper would be an immense help to local authorities 
who were about to build cottage hospitals : it would 
put them upon safe and sound lines, and they would 
know how to succeed, He was sure their younger 
brethren would welcome Mr. Adams's hints. The 
planning of a successful cottage hospital was no easy 
task. All the principles, all the difficulties that had 
to be faced in large general hospitals, had also to bc“ 
met in the case of cottage hos]iitals ; in both ca.ses 
the whole of the planning must circle round the bed. 
All the conditions found in an ordinary house must be 
swe]it aside, we must do away with corners, and secure 
as many flat surfaces as possibli’. The buildiugs need 
not be unsightly, even if there were an absence of 
ornament, for the architecture of a hospital should be 
an expression of the jilan. 

The PRESIDENT, in jmttiug the vote of thanks, 
said there were one or two |ioints he should have been 
glad to see taken up. One was the question of cost. 
Mr. Adams had shown views of extremely eheaj) hos- 
jiitals done by his (the Presideni's) olit friend and 
formera.ssistant. Mr. Leslie Moore. which, as Mr. Adauis 
said, did him enormous credit for the economy effected. 
Rut those delightful hospitals erected for or 

tl.‘250 wore tilings of the past ; wc had to pay more 
than that now for labourers' cottages. Mliat were we 
to do to reduce the cost of construction I He thought 
that, espi'cially in hospital construction, perhaps also 
in educational work, we might get to work to consider 
whether it was now necessary or advisable to erect 
buildings which were to last for two. three, or more 
centuries. Hospitals and educational buildings were 
more or loss out of date as .soon as they were built, and 


new knowledge and fresh experience were continually 
suggesting new ideas and new methods. We might, 
therefore, well consider whether a hospital should not 
consist of essentially two sections : fir.st. the perma- 
nent administrative section, of which the requirements 
would not alter verv much — a bedroom, for instance, 
would be much the same a hundred years hence. But 
the wards and the nursing part of the hospital might 
be erected of some light temporary material, sufficient 
to afford protection from the weather, and they might 
be scrapped ex*ery ten years. The buildings could be put 
up very cheaply and designed to meet the latest ideas 
and methods. One point mentioned by Mr. Adam.s gave 
him something of a shock — viz., that the isolation of the 
w.c. block was no longer looked upion as important. 
As an old hand he should want a great deal of persuad- 
ing before he accepted that as a sound principle to 
adopt. With modern plumbing, to cut off the bathroom 
was not necessary ; but they should hesitate long be- 
fore interfering with the isolation of our sanitary ar- 
rangements. Dr. Giles touched upon a point which 
must come home to all of us — viz., the extraordinary 
importance of cottage hospitals for the middle classes. 
The i>ossibility of getting nursing, especially for sur- 
gical cases, for the middle classes — for the cml servant, 
the officer, the man of moderate means who has sud- 
denly to undergo an operation and is faced with the 
enormous expense of a nursing home — is a serious mat- 
ter : if anything could be done to meet the needs of the 
middle classes in cottage hospitals it would be wel- 
comed by the whole community. 

Mr. PERCY ADAMS, in reply, referred to Dr. Pear- 
son's .suggestion as to sinking the concrete floor in the 
centre of the corridors where the traftic was heaviest 
and laying linoleum there. That was done in Ger- 
many. Ill their artificial .staircases : they put a strip of 
linoleum in the tread with a brass edge round it. The 
German State Architect had told him that it was most 
effective. In ten to fifteen years thev took up the 
linoleum and put a fresh strip down. Stone staircases, 
when worn down, were almost impossible to renew, 
but if a fresh wearing surface was put down every ten 
vears or so, it was very .satisfactorv. In the corridor, 
too, this method was excellent ; it was quiet and was 
better than the jointless floors. Dr. Pearson appa- 
rently disapproved of teak floors for cottage hospitals 
oil account of expense. He (Mr. Adams) had only 
suggested teak as one of the materials for floors ; he 
had mentioned other materials too ; it was not at all 
necessary to have teak floors. As to open-air wards, 
the people who objected most to these were the 
patients. One patient said " I don't mind dying, but 
do let me die warm ! " Dr. Giles had referred to the 
new forms of tap ; but the architect must not be 
blamed ; he was told to put in these tilings by the 
surgeons and doctors who wanted them. Mr. Dolby 
advocated a closed stove in the ward. It was un- 
doubtedlv very cheap, but the majority of patients 
hated a closed stove ; they liked to see the fire, and 
he thought that wherever possible an open fire should 
be provided. With regard to planning, he would sug- 
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gfjt that all areliiteets who build cottage ho-ipitals 
should send plans, to one-eiglith -scale, to the Institute, 
where they could be filed in jiortfolios convenient for 
reference. Such a file would be found most useful, and 
he should be pleased to start it by sending thirty or 
forty plans. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. LITE [F.] writes ; - 

The late hour precluded an exteiisicni of the interest- 
ing discussion of the Paj.er ivad by .Mr. H. Percy 
Adams on Cottage Hospitals and u[ion which there 
was much that inigJit usefully have bei-n added. The 
consideration of the subject at the present juncture is 
one that is hkely to serve a very useful jniblic service, 
and IMr. Adams is to be congratulated upon the prac- 
tical result of his labours. The exposition of cottage 
hospitals might jiossibly be thought to be of an 
elementary nature. This may in some .sense be the 
case, but the elements concerned are far-reaching and 
somewhat elusive in character The necessary data 
have to be diligently sought, considered and collated, 
and are matter for prolonged re'carch calling for time 
and study. Hospital design Las depths conditioned 
by departmental and administrative considerations 
which have to be co-ordinated, and naturally this is 
not to the hand of the uninitiated. The present time 
is calling for hospitals of a memorial character and also 
for extensions to existing buildings, most of which have 
to be retained and incorporated in some manner in the 
new scheme, so that architects in their several dis- 
tricts may be in request for rommis.sions of this char- 
acter and would do well to .-eciire consultative guid- 
ance in a first essay of this nature. It is to such and 
to the authorities concerned, that Mr. Adam-'s excel- 
lent Paper will come with real guidance and service 
in the tmovision of cottage Jiospital accommodation in 
rural districts. It is therefore to he liojied that it will 
be possible for the to add this Pajier to their 

growing collection of publications upnn hospital archi- 
tecture. All hospital planning is serious, and is not 
only fascinating but withal is altruistic in character, 
and, as has already betui pointed out, demands upon tin- 
part of the architect wide knowledge of the iv(piin- 
ment.s. But the jilanning of a cottage hospital is a 
thing quite apart from that of the large town hospital 
of which it most certainly is. or slmiild be. a microcosm 
abounding with jierplexitn-s and necessitating the 
omission of charactiTi.stics whiclj mav not he con- 
sidered to be essential or [possible. One clamant e.s.seii- 
tial. however, is always pre.sent and cannot he burked, 
and that is the practical unit in tJie plan- the ]iatient 
in the bed — on wlio.se account the whole organi.s.ition 
and administration of the little Inispita] is dependent. 
Thi.s is the true centre ujion which i-verytliing radiates. 
A cottage hospital, however excellent, cannot po.ssiblv 
by any means expect to have anything like the maxi- 
mum of amenities secured by its bigger relative of the 
town, but it is in that direction that it must geiierallv 
orientate. Committee and staff may in mo.st ca.se.s 
know but little of the actual requirements, but thi.s 
lack of know ledge w ill in mo.st ca.se.s be made up by 
active enthusiasm and interest, but they will need to 


be shepherded with real knowledge bv the architect, 
and there is generally ar haml a keen professional 
physician or surgeon who-e welcome assistance niav 
be relied upon. 

Mr AV. A, FORSYTH [/' J writes 

At the elosi- of Air. Pen, y .Vdams's verv interesting 
Paper upon Cottage Hospitals on the JIth instant, 
very little time was left for diseussjon. I .should like 
to be allowed to adil a word of appreciation of ,ill the 
trouble and pains he took to give us so much informa- 
tion. It was especially interesting to lioar Alt. Adams’ 
criticism upon the collection of drawings which W'ere 
dis]ilayed at the meeting. It was further gratifving to 
observe his o[)tmnsm in stating the cost of these build- 
ings at 2s. Od. per foot cube. I was hoping, however, 
that .something W'ould have been said as to the future 
of cottage ho.spitals. because, from my recent experi- 
ence on this subject, it seems to be geiierallv under- 
stood that medical hospital practice is undergoing con- 
-siderable changes, largely as the re.sult of war experi- 
ence and the consequent develojunent of medical skill. 
( >iir President's trenchant observations were the only 
remark' whicli jiointed in this direciioii. but he based 
his stuteiiieiits ujioii the ijuestion of cost. He hinted 
that cottage hospitals of the future would have perma- 
nent administrative buildings, and temporary wards 
which might be burnt down after a certain periudof use. 
I find that this idea is gaining ground, but that it is not 
due to the question of cost so much as to the changes 
in medical reijuirenients. Large nunihers of jirac- 
titioners have liad speeial experience of the lint 
hosjiital during tlie war. and I have not met one yet 
who has said anything against their etficieiicy. Ajiart 
from their economical side they have advantages in 
lending themselves rajiidly to extension, alteration and 
diseonnef non, yet confoniiing admirably with the 
'eiitiiuent of a cottage ho.spital. Sucli buildings have, 
of ( ourse. one storey, and in counrrv places the site in- 
variably IS spacious eiimigh to admit of their adojitinn. 
Ill l.irge towns, having n-'trieted areas, these forms of 
Iniildiiigs .ire not so readilv to he .ulopted. 

There are four considerations which appear to me to 
he forcing a change in our outlook as architects 
towards cottage hospitals : (| ) Co.st : (2) Changes in 

medical piractice : (.'I) .\daptabilit v to alterations ; 

( 1) Ohanges in nursing arrangements. With regard to 
cost, it i.s quite clear that the refinements of modern 
hospital building have to he given up. such as rounded 
eorner.s as well as impervious and jiolished walls. In 
wards which are now.ida\s opi-n-air |)laces. I can see 
no objection to the use of unjjlastered brick .surfaces, 
lime-washed or distempered. The only brick in 
general coinmereiai use at the present time is one 
which does not lend itself eonvenieiitlv to the reten- 
tion of good plastering, but it offers an excellent un- 
covered .surface which can he distempered. It is un- 
nece.s.sary to jiaint plastered ceilings for the same 
reason, and if these ceilings should be lathed with 
wood it is better that tlu-y should not be so treated. I 
know of one very important sanatorium where the 
greatest care was taken with the building. The tiling 
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oil till' roof'i \va< bi'dili'il in mortar, thti rafters were 
felted and boarded and the plaster eeiliiiits were all 
]iaiiited : yet dry rot set in the timbers, because the 
air had thus been ^hut out of the roofs. It i.s tin- 
neeessarv further to iiii-iitioii details where etoiioiuv in 
cost can be effected. In anv ca^e. medical practice 
does not exclude the buildinji of less permanent struc- 
tures. 

AVith reynird to the changes in treatment of patients, 
I find that medical men are askimr for smaller and 
more numerous wards. Thi- i' essentially consistent 
with cottage hospit.il desiun and will. I hope, have its 
effect upon future buildinc-. These oiie-storev build- 
ings. besides comimt within reasonable limits of ex- 
penditure. offer great advantages in the e.xperimental 
lay-out of a cottage hosjntal and are especially eco- 
nomical in hilly sites. They lend themselves admir- 
ably to the inclusion of verandahs and if properly 
cross-ventilated can be reduced considerably in cubic- 
capacity. 

As to nursing considerations, it is now accepted that 
nur.ses are not reijuired to work the long hours they 
have jireviously been accustomed to. and. in common 
with other workers, their pay must be piroportionate 
to the general cost of living. A great deal is yet to be 
done in labour-saving details in nursing work ; nurses’ 
accommodation has largely to be increased. 

Alany of the jilans that Mr. Adams exhibited showed 
the sanitary blocks in inconvenient positions and a 
long way from the beds, involving exce.ssive fetching 
and carrying of nursing utensils. It is luo.st impor- 
tant to centralise these places in relation to the bods. 
I' In couclu.siou, and in again exjiressmg thanks to Air. 
Adams, I feel his Pajier must be regarded a.s a good 
closing chapter to the record of cottage ho,s]ntal prac- 
tice in this country. A Paper is now required dealing 
with its future treatment. 

It appeared to me that all the drawing.s shown to the 
meeting, while rejiresentiiig much admirable work. 


were really overloaded with architecture and were in a 
general way fettering and impeding the simjile work- 
ing of a hospital bv the medical and nursing staff. 

Air. LESLIE AIOOEE [E.] writes 

After hearing Air. Percy Adams's excellent Papier 
on Cottage Hospitals. I feel the subject invites the 
following notes. 

The term cottage hospital is elastic, but the " cot- 
tage idea should, I think, always be kept in view ; 
the more homelv the building is the better, for the in- 
herent pirejudice of country folk to such institutions is 
thus overcome. 

A high pierceiitage of case.s dealt with iii a small 
country hospiital are such that chiefly need careful 
nursing and dieting in hvgienic surroundings which 
cannot be obtained in the working-man's cottage, and 
the function of relieifiug the larger hospiitals of mild 
cases and convalescent piatients who appreciate the 
piossibihty of being \-isited by friends should not be 
overlooked. 

The necessary requirements for dealing with acci- 
dents and surgical cases are, of course, imperative, 
though much depiends on the local practitioner as to 
the use made of the operating theatre. 

Afore often than not the initial expenditure on the 
building is limited, and the problem of designing 
iindtuiii ill pcii'i o and eliminating the non-essentials of 
the larger type of hospital might well be further dis- 
cussed. 

The maintenance and annual cost of up^keep of the 
building is of great importance in the selection of 
materials, and in planning the possibility of extension 
should receive pjrimary consideration. 

The Verandah doors at the Staines Cottage Ho.spital, 
to which attention was drawn, do prermit of the beds 
and wheel-chairs being taken out on to the verandah, 
though the former have not wheehng casters. The 
staff bathroom and closet are shortly to be installed on 
the first floor, as originally planned. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COPVEIHHT. 

Counsel’s Opinion. 

The Practice Standing Uoiuinittee had before them 
recentlv a case iu which tlie ciixuiu stances were as 
follows ; — 

In 1919 a lirm of architects, ineinhers of the Imti- 
tiite, prepared plans for a liou.se which was duly 
erected : they suhsepuently noticed another house 
being erected to the same design, and on enquiry foiuid 
that the plan for the second hoU'c had been submitted 
to the local authority by another firm of architects, 
not members of any professional body, and that with 
slight alterations it was a tracinu from their drawing. 

As the Practice Committee were not aware of any 
decisions vet existing for guidance in this matter, it 
was decided to recommend the Council of the Institute 
to obtain counsel's opinion. This has now been re- 
ceived, and on the recommendation of the Committee 
the Council have ordered it to be latblished for the 
general information of members. 

(JplniUli. 

An architect has copyright in : — 

1. His original drawings and jdans. 

2. The building or structure constructed there- 
from. 

Xo registration is neces.sary in order to secure this 
copyright. Copnight may be infringed hy 

1. An unauthori.sed reproduction of the drawings 
and or plans. 

2. An unauthorised coustructiou of a building 
which reproduces in whole or in jiart the original 
artistic character or dcesign of the copyright 
drawings and or plans and or building or struc- 
ture. 

The remedies for infringement are ; — 

1. An injunction to restrain the erection of any 
further buildiiii; or .structure not yet com- 
menced which shall infringe the copyright. Xo 
order will be made to restrain the comjdetiou or 
order the demolition of a building already com- 
menceil. (Copyright Act 1911. iSec. 9.) 

2. An injunction to n-strain any further repro- 
duction of the drawings and or plains. 

3. Delivery up of all infringing drawings and or 
plans. 

4. Damages or an account of prohts. These are 
alternative remedies, and a plaintiff must elect 
which to take. The measure of damages would 
be an amount equivalent to the architect's fee.s 
which the plaintiff would have been entitled to 
if he had been emjiloyed in connection with the 
building. 

An account of profits would in my opinion entitle 
the plaintifi to recover tlie net juofits earned 
both bv the architi'ct and the builder in con- 
nection with the erection of the infringing 
building. A })laintitt' woulil jirobably elect to 
take dll ai count of [irofits. 


The relevant provisions of the Copyright Act, 
1911, are >Seetions 1 (3), 2(1). 9. 35 (1), ” artistic 
work. " ■■ architectural work of art." 

If the facts are as stated in the plaintiff's letter, 
anil if their plan.' liad. as I assume they had. an original 
artistic character nr de.sifni. an action lies at their in- 
stance against the firm ot architects and the builders 
for an injunction, ddiveri' uj) of jlaiis, and an arcount 
of jirofits. 


(DliliKSlhiMiKM'i;. 

The Architectural Association School : Group Training 

To the Eilit'ii Jorn.v.ii. R.I.IJ.-V., — 

SiK. — Hr. Sclfridei''-. address at the Arehlteetural 
Association on Commercial Architei ture received wide 
notice in the jiublic Pres-,, and it i' perhajw fortunate 
that Hr. Selfridee tactfully i ontinecl his remarks to 
the .'liortcomiiigs of commeriial jiatrons. 

It is undoubtedly true that lynoraiit or indifferent 
patrons restrict the ojiportumties ot architects, and 
may prevent them doing the best work that they are 
capable of ; but can this be made an excuse for reallv 
bad work ? Short of ignorant and dictatorial inter- 
ference in matters of design on the part of the client, 
and weak acquiescence on the part of the architect. I 
cannot see that the client can be held responsible for 
really bad design. If all architect.s were fine designers 
iu addition to their other necessary cjuaUfications, 
it would be impossible for patrons to find architects 
capable of erecting bad buildings. 

It is interesting to notice the quality of architecture 
produced in thi.s country during the period of individu- 
alism which has prevailed now for nearly a century, 
during which every man has been encouraged to ■' ex- 
press his individuality " in any style, or lack of style, 
he choo.ses. That fine individual work has been done 
no one can denv. but these efforts stand out as exeeji- 
tions, and the avera,ae quality of work has been ex- 
tremelv jioor, and far below the .standard reached in 
previous age.s. 

I attribute this to lack of collective effort. The fine 
work of past ages was produced when tradition was a 
livinu force, and tradition 'eems to me to be collective 
effort and colleetivi' thiukinu ; ardiitects worked on 
parallel lines, were inspired by the same ideals, and 
accejited the work of their [iredecessor.s as a starting- 
point for further developments ; the result was cumu- 
lative. In .science we have the.se conditions ojierating 
at the jire.sent day ; such as, for instance, mechanical 
engineering. Anyone who has watched a large com- 
ple.K machine at work cannot but feel astounded at 
its amazing conijilexity, and wonder how the brain of 
man is cajiahle of such ingenuity. Yet this is not and 
could not be the work of one man's inventiveiie.s.s ; it 
is the cumulative result of many men's work extending 
over .generations, every individual adding his small 
contrdmtion, and in the end jiroducing a result f.ir 
bevond the power of a single iiidis idual to conceive. 
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In iiidi‘])riideut iiidividualisiii h.is had 

a L;o()d luii, <iiid ha-: ixivcii 'o iiiik'!i bad aitdiiteuriire 
that it 'eiMu-; ii.‘Ci>-iai-y to look .ibout fur new methods. 
I.s it not time to ehanae our .system, .iiul to yet back to 
collective idfoit This 1-, not pos^ilile under the jiupil- 
aue sVsteia at |ireseiit, l.ieeau.se e\'erv oilice jilouyhsits 
loiK.dv luriow and yoes it' own 'Weet wav, reaardless 
of what others are doiny : bur it m to larye schools, 
such as that at tlw Architectural .Vssociation, that I 
think We inav look for an ini|irovemeut in this re'|ieet, 
because here we ilo yet lojllecti'.'e effort and collective 
thinkiim 

A school toinis a nadition of its own, and when the 
student' take theii |ilai.e' in the proft ssion as nractis- 
iuy architects, we shall have yroup.s of architects 
trained under similar conditions, inspired with eomuion 
ideals, and influenced by a 'chool trailition common to 
them all. 

It is too early yet to see the re'Ult of this svstein 
in Enylaiid. but judinaa by the resnlts ubt tilled in 
America, where this yroup education has been in 
longer operation, I feel confident that as soon as it has 
been yiven time to make its influence felt, the ge-neral 
averaye quality of architecture iu this countrv will 
very considerably improve. 

For this reason alone the Architectural Association 
•chool seems to me to deserve the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the profession, and indeed of all interested in 
the welfare of architecture. 

It is the larye.st architectural school in the countrv, 
it is run entirely by the architectural profession, and 
it is now compelled to issue debentures to the tune of 
£20.000 to pay for absolutely necessary extensions of 
premises. Xeed I say more ? 

It. G-ii.i'iEiiT Sc'orr |f.]. 


“ Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture,” 

St.John’s (Po j;?, -V, IF. ; 4 March 1921. 

To the E'liJor. .Jour.nml R.1.B..-\... — 

Sir,— M r llambidge's lecture fluished so late on 
Tuesday iiiyht that inanv iu hks audience must have re- 
frained from raising questions on which, had the time 
been opportune, it would have been of interest to have 
In I the le tiu'er's views. 

The rel.ition of mathematical prineiples and geome- 
try to desiyu in arclutectur" is. of course, no lU'W 
thiny and mint h.ive l■olu'u■lnded attention sinn> the 
day when [iriniitive building developeil into arcliitee- 
ture. The varii}U' editions <i[. and comment aric' on 
Vitruvius .uid the writings of some, at least, of the 
R 'll lis'X'iee authors eoiir.iiu referenees to this asji.wt 
of areliiteetutal d'‘'igii, and even theories of its suj>- 
posed conneetion with musical sounds and ravthiu. 
Th e covering, or enclosing, of ri'preseutaf.ioiis of build- 
ings. in plan, elevation, and section, with squares, tri- 
angles, and circh's has incidentally bi.’cii produetive of 
extremely beautiful sixteenth and sevwnteeiith century 
woodcut illustrations of architecture, iu addition to 
serving the more important jiurpose of showing in a 


clear and simple way — what no one disjmtes — that the 
basis of architectural design, whether consciuuslv or 
unconseiously. Is geometric, and to that extent has its 
arithmetical side. I think it about as likelv, as re- 
gards the general inception of designs in their earlier 
.stag.rs, to have been — iu all ages — as mueli the latter 
as the former. All ornament and pat teiu-iua king — 
which monumental piaiining verv larceiv is — is geo- 
metric, even though quite commonly evolved without 
detinite consciousness of rliat fact. One can hardly 
imagine Bramante, Peruzzi, Raphael, and Miehel- 
aiuelo, when iiroduciug their varied and beautiful 
plans foi the new St. Peter's at Rome, beiny conceTned 
with luatheniatical or geometric ratios as such : and it 
■seems to me there is great danger in setting aside — as 
discussions on mathematical principles in design in- 
evitably tend to do — the idea of personal msjiiration, 
controlled by judgment, as the basis of .esthetics in 
architecture. If, as regards Clas'ic Greek remains, no 
two buildings are to be found alike, wherein consists 
the special significance of mathematical ratios as ex- 
plaining ideal perfection of proportion i Which 
numerical standard are we to accept, moreover, to 
form opinions of the relative values of ancient 
examples, and for our guidance in the future ? It is 
certainly difficult to conceive an inspired artist con- 
juring with figures to produce a masterpiece ; nor do 
I credit Mr. Hambidge with thinking so. While how- 
ever, there may be little parallel between the works of 
Ictinus, for example, and, say, Bramante, Vignola, 
Palladio, and our own Inigo Jones, there is reason to 
suppose, from the evidence of their drawings and work, 
that in the conception of the undoubtedly beautiful 
buildings they designed or produced they were not 
unduly trammelled, if at all. by ideas of numerical 
relations, or. shall we say, surd quantities. \Vhether 
their work cau be regarded as of the static or dyna- 
mic symmetrical variety I frankly do not know, nor 
how such obscure distinctions are determined. If 
W ton in the case of St. Paul's, Dance the Younger in 
old Xewgate Prison, and Elnies and Cockerell in their 
splendid St. George’s Hall at .Liverpool, did not, so far 
as we know, apply arithmetic ratios — apart from in- 
tuitive judgment and sense of proportion — m pro- 
ducing their buildiug.s. why need we justify or explain 
the designing of Greek art, with its quite suitieient 
varietv, on any such grounds i Tue subtleties of uco- 
motric spacing iniy quite ajipropriatelv be broiiglit in 
to give [lerfect'iiiu and cxietitude to a design already 
freely conceive 1 'ov its autfior. and m ly greai iv a"ist, 
an I p.irti.illy e.xplaiii, iV'ults arrived at iu .irdiitec- 
tu'v. Bat it' right pla.-e s *eni' to be where our sole 
clas-;ie authoritv, Vitruvius, juit it, to " determiue 
those abstruse questions wlr-reia the dllTereut propor- 
tions of some parts to others are iuvolw.l ' — iu other 
word', to lie a useful aecessory and no more. Both 
archit-'ets a'll their seulntir i ■ 'b,';- ■ will do well to 
resist aiiv we.ikeuiug of the position that a work of art 
is esseutiallythe jiro luct of p 'rsonal mspiratioii. know- 
ledge. an I jn Igment, an 1 tint, for that reason, the 
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sculpture of a Plieidias, Jlichelangelo. or .Ufred Stevens 
was good because of the possession of such gifts or 
qualities by those men— the qualities, in fact, to which 
Fe must ultimately revert to explain all reallv great 
art, and which, in what constitutes its essential value, 
can certainly never be the piroduct of anv mechani- 
cal or mathematical system. 

There may be, and probably is. a varietv ot opinions 
about these things. There can be onlv one as to the 
I'eauty and value of Greek art in it.s finer jdiases. Idr. 
Hambidge, in directing attention to it again, even 
from the special standpoint he has selected, earns the 
gratitude of all who care for 

“Fair (Greece! Sad relic of depaue 1 woith! 

Iinniortal, though no more ! ' 

If some of us are inclined to urge views which mav 
teem in conflict with what we understand, or per- 
haps imagine, his to be, he will. I am sure, believe we 
are still not other than appreciative of his labours in 
the cause he has chosen, and the definite value of anv 
work which stimulates interest in a subject of supreme 
insthetic importance — Faithfully yours, 

Feedk R. IIiorxs [F.] 


Common Sense in Building; Construction »p 29 1 
To the Editor, Joi rxalE I.B.A..— 

From [Mr. Robeitson's letter it would appear 
that I must have failed completely to make mv mean- 
ing clear : huit the point at issue seems to be comp^ara- 
tively simpjle. If the upper floors of cottages are to be 
designed to a factor of safety of about 7 (FCCiO lb. per 
square inch) under a t/omi/wm load over the whole 
floor, such as would be caused by auction sales, stacks 
of root crops, or coal, then obviou.^lv the vhole of even 
our old standards must be revistd, even Tredgold. If, 
however, it should be considered reasonable to design 
for normal loads, with a factor of .safety to deal with 
abrioimal loads or rni-u-e, then data Jl real iioin al 
load.^ are desiiuble, ai.d a photograjih of a be<lroom 
tarrying 2 b ib. ] it .■M.jtuire foot over rt.s whole area 
would be in.-tiuctive. The floor loads in ofliccs arc 
scarcely lighter than tlic.-e in bedrooms, vet the in- 
\estigation of the '-u] cr-load'. in the rooms of three 
office budding.-, in ljo.stori, F.IS.A.. including the 
greatest known ruimhcr of occuj.ant.s. fitting.s, books 
and all furniture, exc ej.t -afe.s, gave an average of 17 lb. 
per ^C|tulre foot. Twenty-.six pi-r cent, of the rooms 
exceedi'd 20 lb. and 12 -1 per tent, exceeded 25 lb. The 
heaviest IuluI loadswere lound to be full bookcases and 
nests of drawings drawer.s, the latter weighing about 
52 lb. per foot super, 5 feet high when full. 

Iltit, w hater er mat be the .standard e>f streneth or 
strfliie'-s. and w hater er may be the floor loadino a.s- 
stimed. the imjiortant jioint to the architect is that if 
the span be halved, w hether by a rvood or steel beam, 
or by a ] lartition, therr one-half the trmber requrred for 
floor joists is rniriiedrately saved ; becau.se for any 
given 1( ading per foot super, any given stres.s, and any 
given ratio of deflection to span, the depth of joist.s 


and therefore their cube must vary directlv with the- 
span. 

It .should, perhaps, be jiointed out that the floors 
shorvn do not weigh 10 lb. per foot, as stated bv .Mr. 
Robertson. — A'oiir.s etc., 

1*. J. M .Ai.ijn.rri, Ltcenfiate. 

*** .A.ttention has been drawn to a remark at the 
end of Mr. AValdram's letter in the Jot R.v.rLf'or 29th 
February replying to criticisms on his article ” Com- 
mon .Sense in Building Constriictiun " (.TofR.NAL. 
■5th February). 

■■ It is somewhat unfortunate," Mr. Waldram savs 
*■ that the Ministry of Health Specification jiermits 
alternative se^ctions, but of equal o/tti, riot of equal 
strength or equal stiffness." A corresiiundeiit points 
out that Mr. 'Waldram in making this statement mnore* 
altogether the words "and suitable depths "in the'^open- 
ing paragraph of Clause 90 of the Ministry's Specifica- 
tion, which reads ; ’ Construct the* wood floors with 

joists of the following scantlings or with joists of equal 
area and suitable depths." The clause then specifie* 
the depth in inches (for lengths of bearing ranging 
from 5 to 12 ft ) according to the breadth of joist. ' ” 

It is undenstood that the Ministry have no objection 
whatever to beam floors, but encourage them, pro- 
vided that the beams are calculated in connection 
with the recognised formula? and that the joists ar« 
suited to the various spans as set out in the sjiecifi- 
cation. — En. 


. THE GARMENT OF LIFE. 

I'nder tile heading "Beauty Made and Marred," The 
Tiine.^ Ilf the ],5th insT. jiuhli'l.td an rni.( iint ot it- Spicial 
( or le-poiidi-nt - inteiw lew w itli a gioii]) of ai ti-t- w ho have 
.'ki-telii d (.lit ,r -(111 me fi i gnaiding and e.vtti.diig the 
deniaiii of b aiit,\ . i.e , to laing art fu ni it- pn-eiit po-iticn 
on the inouiituin top.- and to intudiiic it to the market 
plate, to ]ii(ive tl at art raid rut le <(i.h]ai.l to the 
pietme gailti e or mii-i i in, hut ti nt it shi n!d j i mu ate all 
the (let. Lib ot our (‘Veieday life. 1 lie jiri nuiteis ar.' men 
who-e namt.s. The Tiinf.t eoiie-pi i.deiit .-aw-, aie hoii-eliold 
w oi fl.-, alt lieiiigh tliev jireter To n imam am iiA n (‘iis in la.-L- 
the\ -hoiild hesiispLctedof .-elf-adM ili.'i imaii. I he follow - 
ing item- s)iow the seojie of the ir ]iiO]ii.-al- 

(1) The preservation hy the (.ioveiiinient of the finest 
speeiniens (..f Biitisli ^euljjtuie of all peimd- in tiie bnited 
King(.l(jin , and Uie foundation of a niii-niin, like the 
Troeadeio in I'aiis, of ea-t,- of Kngli-h (aivinc. niodeJIiiig. 
biiaiize work, ete., wlieiehe a etmt amount of irieplaeeahlt 
ait. wlueh oUieiwi.-e will lia\ e di-ajipeaied in K.KI \eaie 
under the nieagcs of time, would he t-aved. > f ' 

(2) Jhe foimation of a ( oiuiuittee ot d a ate, (‘oiiaiating of 
paintens, stulptui-, and an. Iiiteel-. iiiespeitiee ot auch 
hodie.a as the tlffice of oika and the W e-tminatei Ili.irongh 
Council, wlio should eonaider site.- fui atatiuiiv, loiintajiis, 
puhlie shelters, .seats, and kiosks. 

(,ij J he formation of a IStandiiig (.'onimittee of iteaigiiers, 
to he consulted in street decoration of Greater i.oiithin on 
oceasions of natronal and Jmjietial importance. Tlie advice 
(.if tins committee would he at tlie aervice of the Lord 
Mayor-eleet of London in fresh and beautiful schemes for 
his progress through the streets. 
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(4) Any innovatiuns fnr the beautifying ef national 
leasts ami ceremonies would be desrnbed by the Com- 
mittee of Taste for the benetit of the public — to tell them of 
their ehararter and show them their praf ticability. 

(d) The execution liy eminent artists, aided by their 
students, of frcseejcs in important ]iu}jlic liiiildings, and the 
tostciino of the cult of briaht and luminous colour in such 
undei takings 

(b) The alteration of pioportions and imjirovement of 
de-ian in such stieet objei ts as lamp-]iosts, letter-boxes, 
-anel-biii', raihnes. po-teis, the around-tloor elevation of 
])ubhe-}ioiises. putdic bridges, tlaslilieht a I vertisements,anJ 
in the dr. s-jiny of sli,.], windows. 

It. s,i\ tile ]iicuiioti i~. this pioeianiim -eeiiis heie and 
there to toui h on grouiid .ilieady ( overed liy art giiiltls and 
societies, nobody should conclude that those who liavc 
drawn it up wish to ionoie other jiiuneeis. On the con- 
trary. they insist on the \ alne of their wuik and the talent 
thev diaw uiion. At the same time, they obseive that the 
Ooveinnient and othc lal liodies Generally do not avail them- 
selves of this leseivoir of aitistic help; and they aim at 
estahlishintr a recognised lelation between Oovernment 
<ind .'ome eon'idtative 1 )i-)i.irtnient of Taste. 

"Take the cMthedral.s. to begin with." 'aid one. "A 
great deal of deteiioia.tion i' going on there. If we are nut 
careful we shall find it too late to tackle them. For 
example, the wc't front of Will'. I’eople are apt to be 
afraid of nieddling with work of that kind — first, on 
account of the eO't, then of the risk of siioiling by easting 
for record'. But it has lieen done all over the f'ontinent. 
and It can be done here. Keiins (.'athedral should warn u.s 
of the need of preserving easts ul tine sculpture. Much that 
has been destroyed then- eannot be icplaced. because they 
do not possC'S the inotilded rec ord'. 

■■ Town planning." another ptit in. " i' a second big way 
in which the committee could assist. Here we could take 
a lesson from the Anieiicaiis in Washington. Wa.shington. 
I believe, was designed by a French architect, and they arc- 
developing It to this (lay on the lines he laid down. Our 
great opportunity came after the Fire of London — and we 
lost It. If Wren's sehenie had been carried out. London 
would have been the mo't beautiful city in the world. 
When we pull down Charing Cross bridge wo shall get 
another gieat ehanee. Surely those who make it the aim of 
their lives to look for beauty— surely they eould lend a 
liand in seeing tlie ehanee is not nussed. If the people 
understood arehiteetuie they would be better able to keep 
a piojier eye on their own interests in tliese things. 

'■ Why don't |)eople understand arehiteeture '! I a.sked. 

" Feriiaps that i' the fault of the arehiteets. I mean the 
architects have failed recently to s(’t ti' a .standard. There 
is notliing to go by. Why. the very word ' art means to 
thoiis.inds nothing but painting. To most folk ]iictnres. 
and pictures alone, are art. Yet ])ainting enters far less 
into the public- life than arehiteeture-. " 

In The Tunes of the following day the same Special 
Correspondent writes : — - 

It is possible that from the piopusal' abo\e outlined 
may li(-gin a renaissance of the aiipreciation of art by the 
lieoplm Their ]iotential importance has already Iwen rt-a- 
liscd by distinguished nn-n who arc — .it present— outside 
till- mo\ (-nu-nt. 

A'esterd.iy, fur i-xamiile. I wt-nt to 'ee 51r. .lohn M. 
Simpson, the I’n-sident of the Ko\al Institute of Biitish 
Arelnteets. Mr. Simpson is jieeuliarlc lilted to diseuss the 
eonnec-tion between bi-anty and utilit y . It m his life work 
to plan beautiful buildings for an e\ei'\ilay ])Uipose, and 


two examples of his work that hang on the walls of his office 
crystallise that work. They are the de~igns for Hailevburv 
College and Lancing College, and ever\- line goes to show 
how it is possible to make the useful at the same time 
beautiful. He began bv referiing to the proposed Com- 
mittee of Taste. 

■■ Such ail idea," he .said. " is admirable. So long as 
official bodies have the ordering of our jiiihlie momiments. 
so long will there be no ta.ste in the monuments .ind the 
choioe of their sites, yioreovt-i-. tlieie will nevci be eco- 
nomy. ' The formation of a committee of men to taki- tlicir 
]ilai e who really unch-i'tood their bu'iness would be an un- 
(luuhted boon. 

■■ With regard to the improvement of common objects."’ 
lie continued. ” no out- Math any aitistic sense at all can 
deny that it is very necessary. Personallv. horvevi r. 1 tind 
It rather difficult nr sonic oases to separate beaiitv and 
utility. If an object carrie.s out its functions in the be't 
liO'sible way, even though it may not be intnn'icallv 
beautiful, then I think that that object is a -(vork of art. A 
liattU-sliip IS a work of art because it c-arric-' out its 
functions in the very best possible rvay. Take a lettc-r-box. 
for instance. I think a letter-box is a very beautiful object, 
because it is so exactly fitted to its purpose. It is round — 
for tile safety of the passers-by. It has a c-urvecl top in 
order to drain off the rain. It has a firm base, a flap over 
the ajierture to keeji letters dry -n hen they are being jmt in 
on a rvet day. There is nothing superfluous at all. To my 
mind our British letter-boxes are inflnitc-ly nion- artistic 
than any to he found on the Continent. 

■■ For our lamp-posts I cannot say as much. Thost- in the 
suburbs aie too jilain. and some of the more ambitious ones 
in the city are too oinate. The average English raibng is a 
very ugly c-n-ation. M'ith regard to posters, 1 must admit 
that the aveiage hoarding is not exactly an object of 
beauty. 1 think, however, the Undergrouncl Raihvavs have 
been to a certain extent the forerunners of the Committee 
of Taste in that matter. Nearly all their posters are in 
good taste, anti some of them are iindoubteclly -works of 
art." 

Mr. Simpson also admitted the need of improvc-nu-nt in 
the planning of publie-house.s. He pointed out. however, 
that at last step.s were being taken in this direction. The 
Institute of wliic-h he was President had recently received 
apphc-ation.s from the lA'orshipful Company of BreMers 
asking for plans for the erection of an inijii-oved foini of 
publie-liou.se. A competition had been held, and the n-'idt 
of that com]X-titioii would soon be announced. 

Piw.sonally. he added. " I hope that any inijirovi-inent 
rvill take the direetion of inerea.sing the (-omfort of the 
buildings and their windorv space. The nearer we ajijiioxi- 
mate to tile style of the Contiiu-ntal cafe the better f think 
it will he." 

Finally, said .Mr. .'sinipson. " 1 would like to make enu- 
suggcstion. It IS ]iropo.sed that the Committee of Taste 
should he eom|io.sed of painters, arehiteets. and sailptois 
only. I fully agree that there should he no officials on 'lu-h 
a i-omimttee. hut I do think that it rvonld he cvisc to add to 
it a ferv jieojile rvho are not artists, .scnljitors, or jiaintci'. 
In .America, where in many eases a sonu-what similar ide.i 
has l)e(-n put into [irac-tic-e, it is always eustoiiiary to liaxe 
lait\ on such a eomniittee. 

A tliird article by the same writer apj'eared in The 
Times of the ITtli inst. : — 

None are more zealous, he says, fur the beauty of London 
thaueertainuiemboi-sof the Poyal .Academy. 1 have talked 

N 4 
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with iioliody keener on the hirger organization of art than 
Sir Kegmakl Blomtield, R.A., the distingiiLhed architect. 

Theie was no need to explain the eelieme to Sir Reginald 
Blomtield. He told me at once that he had read both the 
article^ which have appeared in The Tone-^. and cut them 
out to be kept for reference. The whole Mihiect. he went on, 
was extremely important, and nui't be dealt with sooner or 
later — probably >ooner. Then.with a 'inile; "I cannot indi- 
cate my opinion of its impoitaiice better than by telling you 
that when I read the tiist artiile I s.iid to my 'elf. ' These 
people are up against a bigger thing than perhaps they are 
aware of.' T’he issues, indeed, are so far-reaching that they 
camiot be dealt with in any summary way.” 

When I pointed out the tentative naturi> of the ]iroposals 
and the value of representative views on them. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield eagerly assented. ” We want expressions of 
opinion all rounil, to try and arrive at what i' really best for 
the arts. To my mind it is the duty of thO'c who realize tin- 
.seriousness of the fpiestion to say what they think. We 
artists ought to be grateful when a paper like The Thncy 
directs jiublic attention to the relation between art and the 
community. It is so seldom that art receives any atten- 
tion.' 

■■ On the subject generally." he continued, '■ the alterna- 
tive seems to be between a Ministry of Fine Art — to which 
some of us are .strongly opposed — and an Advisory Commis- 
sion on the line.s of the American Fine Arts Commission at 
Washington. This is limited in number, and eoinjiosed of 
the most representative men they can get hold of ; it is con- 
sulted in all important matters of art affecting the public. 
I hold strongly that, if such a body is to have any real 
weight and authority, it must he limited in number. A 
great deal hangs on that condition — probably more than 
meets the eye ; and the majority, at any rate, of any such 
body should be trained and competent artists.’’ 

“You agree that the people and the arts arc not suffi- 
ciently related ? ” 

“ That is the very point of the matter. The scheme 
which is set out raises the whole question of the relation of 
the State to the arts. There is no doubt that this relation 
requires further definition than it has at pic'cnt. Not that 
this means any .stringent State control. The regeneration 
of the arts of France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was very largely due to their eonijiletc reoigaiiiza- 
tion by Colbert in the icign of Loui' XIV ; but the condi- 
tion' are 'O diffen iit now that this analogy hardlv hold', 
and the situation requires tc* be controlled verv Ctircfidh’. 

Sir Reginald Blomtield went on to say that the time had 
come for taking up the siiliject 'criou-ly. But it wais very 
important — vital, in fact — th.it the opinion of ]iraetisiiig 
artists should lie taken. ( liir English habit was to handover 
these thing' to the amateur'. Yiu tin beaut v of out 'tieet'. 
our squares, ourjiublic building' affer ted fur lire geneiatioH' 
miicli more than local politu '. Tin am.ileur. called on to 
deal with question- of art, made mi-takes beeau'C- he wa- 
not familiar with the practice of the aif- and their limita- 
tions and condition'. Tlie opinion of ]ir.uticalarti,'t' ought 
to be taken, tiuch problems should not be 'Ctth-d over th( ir 
heads, for the control oi the arts wa- involved. The Royal 
Academy was the pioiier body to lie eon-uhed. 


(JlUTlAllY. 

Arthur Hill [R F.]. 

Arthur Hill was born in Cork on the Srh June 1846, 
His father, Henry HiU, also an architect, sent him 
early to the local School of Art, w hile a little later he 
attended a private school for his general education, 
proceeding afterward.s to Queen's College, Cork^ where 
he graduated Bachelor of Engineeriiig in the vear 
1869. 

About this time he went to London, and served for a 
short time in the office of the late Thomas Heiirv 
Wyatt, who was then building the Liverjiool Cotton 
Exchange. Outside pupilage faciUties for the study of 
architecture were few iii those day.ii. Jlv father, how- 
ever, Went to Univer.sity College, wffiere he sat at the 
feet of Professor Hayter Lewis, and gained, in 1S68, 
the Donaldson Silver Medal. He became a Life Stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, but, 1 think no classes 
were held then. However, the Silver Jledal was 
awarded to him in 1871 for his measured drawing of 
the rotmd part of the Temple Church. I believe he 
attended a design class at the A. A., of which he be- 
came a member in 1867, and he also spent a consider- 
able amount of his time drawing at the We.5t London 
‘School of Art. 

The sketching furore of the period did not leave him 
unscathed, and he made several Continental trips for 
this purpose, chiefly under the guidance of Edmund 
Sharpe, of which an excursion to the Weist of France, 
ending in the publication by the A.A. of a book, The 
Domed Churches of the CharePte, was the most notable. 
Indeed, the love of sketching never left him. and he 
was one of the most regular members of the A.A. 
Annual Excursion for the rest of his life. His most 
serious study of old buildings was. however, made in 
his native land, where he was deejily interested in 
ancient Irish architecture, and particularly in the 
Celtic development of the Romdne.sque. He made 
careful surveys of some of the best e.xumples, publish- 
ing four monographs upon them, for which works he 
received two silver medals as an acknowledgment' 
from the Institute, These were : .Ardfert (lathedral. 
Co. Kerry (1870); Teuiplenahoe, Ardfert. Co. Kerry 
(187(1) ; Kilmalkedar, CM. Kerry (1870) : Cormac's 
Chapel. Co. Ti]i[)erary (1874). 

In the e.irly 'seventies he also commenced to jirac- 
ti.'C with lii.s father, the firm being known as Henry and 
Arthur Hill. During the greater part of this period his 
work wa.s .strongly influenced by the Cothic revival, 
early French anrl ancient Irish feature- giving him his 
chief in.'jiir.ition. Among thi' best examples of this 
period were the front- of Xos. .'Jl and 80 Patrick 8treet, 
Cork ; the former uiifortuuutely destroyed in the burn- 
ings which took jilace la-t December, and the latter 
recently ]iullecl down to make wav for a cinema 
theatr.* The Munster and Leinster Bank, at Kilmal- 
lock, ( 'o. Liiueriek, is an example showing the influence 
of some ancient local work in its details. The iSchool of 
Art, Cork (about 18^^5). was the last important work 
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rarried out under the partnership, and in this I fancy 
Henry Hill took but small part. In this design Gothic 
gave way to the ideas of the Eenaissauce, and I do not 
think my father, e.xeept in some small church work, 
ever made use of Gothic details again. 

Henry Hill died in 1887. after which my father prac- 
tised alone for manv years, carrving out some of the 
most important works that were done in the South of 
Ireland during that period. The Hetropole Hotel, 
considerable additions to the Xorth Infirmary, Vic- 
toria Buildings (considerably damaged in the recent 
burnings). Xos. 13 and IC, Patrick Street (both des- 
troyed in these outbreaks), the CorJ; Examiker offices 
and printing works, as well as a great many shops and 
commercial buildings in Cork and the surrounding 
country towns, were done by him. He also did a con- 
siderable amount of small domestic architecture, of 
which the most important examples are the Red 
House. Castletownshend, Co. Cork. Redgarth (his own), 
and Lacaduv, in the suburbs of Cork. 

In the year 19C>9 he took me into his office, and the 
Science Laboratories at University College, Cork, the 
Technical School and the Head Office of the ilunster 
and Leinster Bank were among the chief works which 
we join Jy executed itrior to the outbreak of the war. 

My father was always very zealous in the cause of 
Architectural Education, and held the post for many 
years of Lecturer in Architecture at the Queen's (now 
Univer,sity) College, Cork, 

In the year 1917 he retired from practice as the re- 
sult of a very severe paralytic seizure, but after a slow 
and tedious recovery he returned to his pencil ; and, in 
spite of Very impaired powers, his chief delight still lay 
in designing “ (■Jialeaux ea Espcupie." 

He died on 24tii February last, having finished his 
last little drawing only five days before. 

Hexry H. Hill [A.]. 

Mr. Albert E. Murray. RH.A. [F.], of Dublin, 
writes : — 

I am ,glad to have been able to number the late 3tr. 
Arthur Hill among my friends. Though we both lived 
in Ireland, strange to say my meetings with him were 
more freipient in England than here. He has stayed 
with me in Dublin ; I have partaken of hi.s lio.spitality 
at his charming villa in Cork, a villa designed by him- 
self with all the real comforts of a real home, the 
planning of which reminded me of the work of the late 
Geo. Sherrill, who was such an able exjioiient of domes- 
tic architecture. l\Ir. Hill had a distinct ]iersonality, 
adhering, even in his dress, to old times rather than 
modern. He was an artist in every sense of the word, 
caring little for the busine.ss side of lus profe.s.Aoii. He 
was a constant attendant at the Architectural Associa- 
tion Exciinsions, and by his genial manners endeared 
himself to all who knew him. On those excursions ho 
was generally accompanied by his friend, l\Ir. Xoblett 
(who, though not an architect, took a great interest 
in the proceedings, to which he brought much life and 
spirit !). 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Hill's practice did not 
lie in a locality that would have given him more scope 
for his talents. He had little opportunity of giving 
to the world the inspirations that he undoubtedly 
possessed. His last work was the rebuilding of the 
Munster and Leinster Bank in Cork, which has been 
illustrated in the building papers, and is a proof of 
what he could have done if opportunity offered. He 
was a master of music, plaved well on the organ and 
piano, and had a thorough knowledge of the art. 

Albert E. Murr-LY [F.]. 

Edmund Harold Sedding [F], 

Edmund Harold Bedding, of Plymouth, who died on 
the 21st February, had been a Fellow of the lu-ititute 
since 1901. The son of Edmund Bedding. Architect, of 
Penzance, he served his articles with his uncle. John D. 
Bedding, Architect of All Saints' Church and Church 
House, Plymouth ; All Saints'. Falmouth, and Bt. 
Ewyn, Hale. In 1884 Edmund Bedding won the Royal 
Academy Medal for Measured Drawings, and in 1886 
he carried off the R.I.B.A. Medal for his Measured 
Drawings of Grantham Church and of the Tower of 
Bt. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. These latter 
drawings are hung on the walls of the Black and White 
Room. Victoria and Albert Mnseum, In 1886 he took 
the English Travelling Btudontsliip for Design at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1887 was awarded a special 
Pugin IMedal for sketches. He started practice at Ply- 
mouth on the death of his uncle in 1891 . The following 
account of his work appeared in the H'cslfc// Mori'iiK/ 
Xetca of the 23rd February : — 

ilr. Seddmg restored many churches in Cornwall, includ 
ing iSt. Kevenne, St. ilawgan-in-ileneage, St. Blazey, !Mar- 
ham-church, Lansallos, St. Ives (partial), St. Erme. Fal- 
mouth Parish Church. Morvali, Tremaine, Chacewater (re- 
construction), Lanteglos-by-l'oivey. and Crantock. near 
Newquay. The last mentioned was a notable achievement. 
The ancient collegiate church, refounded in 1224. was in a 
ruinous condition. Its restorer left it a thing of such beauty 
that many travel from afar to see its elaborate interior. 
Only two small fragments of the old screen remained, but 
they sufficed to enable a restoration of the whole to be car- 
ried out. Large additions were also made by ilr. Sodding to 
the Home of the Epiphany at Truro, and later the chapel 
was built from his design. The same year, 1907-S, Lis Escop 
(the home of the Bishops of Truro) was enlarged, and the 
chapel added during the episcopate of the late Bishop 
Stubbs. For that Bishop ilr. Sodding designed the diocc-an 
statf. The crook and tigures were executed by Geoige 
Sedding, who was killed in the war. The wood for tlie staff 
was jirovidcd by Bishop Stubbs from the old Ely Cathedral 
stalls. At St. Geimans Priory Church the great east win- 
dow and the massive west door, with its bronze work, were 
earned out by ilr. Sedding for tlie Countess of St. Gei'iuans. 
Additions were also made by Inin to Laduck Cliureli, and 
tlie towers of St. Gonnys. Cardyliam, and Fowoy were re- 
paireil. The new cliaiiel of tlie Truro Training College for 
ilistresses was also built about that time. 

Careful restorations were made of the old Cornish screens 
by ilr. Sedding at iladron, St. Winnow. St. Budock, and 
the splendid coloured sercen of a sixteenth century type at 
St. Buryan, where the detail is seen transfused inth that of 
the Renaissance. New sereens were designed for the 
churches of St. Stephen’s. Devonport ; St. ilary's, High- 
wcek ; St. llary ilagdalene, Launceston ; ilarytavy, Fowey 
(a memorial of Canon Purcell’s jubilee as vicar), Stratton, 
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and St. Erth, and Xetley, near SontliamjKuii. In St. Ertli 
Church the south chancel aisle was very elaborately fitted 
up with teredos, altar, roof, screen, ancl carved benches in 
memory of the Hawkins family. In one bench-end is a 
careful portrait of Bishop Stubbs with mitre and staff in 
high relief. This. like very many of ilr. Sedding's designs 
in wood and stone, was carried out by Rashleigh Pinwill 
and Co., Plymouth. 

ilr. Sedding's most important woik was the new cathe- 
dral at Dunedin, New Zealand. In 1906 the Primate of New 
Zealand (Bishop Neville) selected him to make the designs 
for it, and two years later he was invited out to the Domi- 
nion to inspect the site. It is a commanding one, with a 
slope of no less than 22 feet in the length of the building, 
about 220 feet. The nave has been erected, and the full 
designs of the cruci-building, with a massive central tower, 
have been provided. Different kinds of Oamru stone have 
been used, and for the nave (which has cost about £30.000) 
and the vestries underneath materials have been used from 
the colony. The nave has many original features, and the 
west front is imposing. Over the west door effigies of Bishop 
Selwyn, Bishop Harper, and Bishop Neville have been 
placed in niches. 

In Devon ilr. Sedding restored the churches of Dart- 
mouth. Broadhempston, .Sparkwell (reconstruction). Prince 
town, ilarwood. and Kingston, and the elaborate teredos at 
Ermington. His design fur the large and new church of St. 
Mary. Abbotsbury. Newton Abbot, won in a competition, 
was carried out at a cost of £10.000. The drawing was 
in 1910 hung in the Royal Academy. In 1907 Mr. Sedding 
paitiall.v restored the Norfolk t hurches of Haddiscoe and 
Wheatstone, the Suffolk church of Great Pricet, and the 
Essex patish church of Raylet, near Bowers Gifford. Work 
in Somerset included the complete restorations of Mark 
M'eare (for Mrs. Luttrell, of Badgeworth Court) and Pawlett. 

In 1909 Mr. Sedding published a volume on Xonnan 
A/ c}iitti:ture in Cornwall, uhich is the acknowledged author- 
ity on the subject. Its prepaiation entailed not only much 
reseaicli. but the visitingofabout200chuichesinthecounty. 
Modestly he described it as " a handbook of old Cornish 
ecclesiastical buildings."’ To it lie added notes on 40 manor- 
houses and five castles in Cornwall, and a chapter on the 
.Saints of Cornwall. An attiactive feature of the book is 
IGU plates, reproductions of his own dranings. An accom- 
plished draughtsman, he combined meticulous ai curacy 
with artistic treatment. The \olume is most valuable as a 
painstaking lecord of the Norman \ioik remainina in Corn- 
ish churches after a lap.se of eight centuiies. 

As a lecturing member of Plymouth Institution, Mr. .Sed- 
diiig gave addresses on church architeetuie, and for many 
years had been consulting auhitect for the diocese of Truro. 

When the great war relieved him laigely of jirofe.sSional 
woik Mr. Sedding associated him-elf with Sir .-\ithur Pear- 
son in promoting the St. Diiiistaii's Hostel for Blinded Sol- 
diers and .Sailors ; and by .iddrcs.-ing meetings in the North 
of England and in other w ays he raised thousands of pounds 
for it. His enthusiasm for the scheme was enhanced by tlu‘ 
fart that he was then very neaily blind himself. 

In 1911, owing to failing eyesight. Mr. .Sedding took into 
piartnei'ship Mr. Reginald Wlieatly [F.], and on Mr. Wlieat- 
ly's resignation, in 1914, Mr. Basil Stallybiass [Lireidiati:], 
who carries on the busincs.s at Plymouth. 

Mr. Regix.vld F. WuE.tjLY writes; - 
For an architect to lo.se his eve.sioht is one of the 
greatcest misfortune.s that can befall him. Edmund 
Sledding's sight gave way quite early in lii.s career, and 
for years before his death was so bad that he could 
only make out large -.scale drawings with strongly 
blacked-in lines. Many men would have given up 
work in de.spair, but his cheerfulness and ojitimism 
under this affliction and under other heavy troubles he 
had to bear were wonderful and endeared him to 


everyone who came in touch with him. Very many 
of our We.'t Country churches bear evidence of his 
taste and genius. 

The picture of him left in my mind from my a.s.-,o- 
ciatioii with him is of his standing before an easel with 
a large magnifying glass in one hand and a .soft pencil 
or ])iece of charcoal in the other, making a drawing 
somewhat difficult to decipher but which had always 
something worth while in it and which made one 
realise wdiat a loss to church architecture his sight 
was : or. again, the jiicture of him climbing about 
among the roof timbers of a church or astride the para- 
pet of a tower feeling the mouldings to give a date to 
them, with below the anxious, upturned faces of the 
vicar and churchwardens. He had a highly developed 
sen.seiof touch, and used it invariably and most success- 
fully instead of his eyesight when examining: old work. 

Much of his work was the restoration of West 
Country churches, and his method was always to 
retain every bit of old work that could be found — very 
different from the vandalism that .«ome of the Cornish 
churches have been subjected to in the wholesale 
scrapping of the beautiful carved oak roofs and 
replacement with pitch pine. I have often seen him 
fighting tooth and nail with a committee to save a bit 
of an old roof, and he usually managed to get his way. 

When one looks at his work in screens, reredoses. etc., 
such as at Crantock and .St. Erth. a church restored by 
his uncle. John Sedding, one cannot help feeling that 
had he retained his eyesight he would have made for 
himself as great, if not a greater reputation in church 
work than his uncle. 

He has been buried in Crantock churchyard beside 
the small country church which he transformed from 
a dihqiidated barn-like interior into the beautiful 
interior it is now. bringing it back to its richness of 
former rlavs, 

Regd. F. Whe.itly [M.]. 

Dr. P. J. H. Cuypers [Ifon. I'uir. .1/ ] 

I’ierre .Josiqih Hubert ('uvpers. who died on the 3rd 
.M ari-h 111 his ‘.Ifth year, had been an Honorary Corre- 
sponding .Memb'T of the Tn.Mitute for fifty-five years, 
having been elected in Jamiarv 1S6G. In 1897 he was 
.(Warded the Roval Hold .Mi'dal in nvognition of the 
exeellence of his work as an architect. As far back as 
1819 he harl been awarded a gold medal for archi- 
tecture ill his own country. Ttis first work was the 
restoration of the Minster of tlur Lady at Ruremonde. 
and up to 1897 (when [larticulars of his career were 
obtained for the ])ur])osps of the Royal Cold Medal) he 
had built one cathedral and sixty-oiii' churches and 
chajicls, had restored fifty-seven ecclesiastical build- 
ings. mo.stly cathedrals and cluirehes. and built mu- 
.seums. railwav stations, domestic buildings, monu- 
ments. besides his great work of the Royal Museum at 
Amsterdam. He was instrumental in starting schools 
all over Holland for the training of building craftsmen. 
It is stated that the celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day wa.s the cause of almost national rejoicings in 
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Holland. Bo'ida-; tho numerou-: honours conferred 
U|)on him bv hi' own canintrv lie was the recipient of 
hieh di'tiin tions from France. Spain and Belcrium. 
The funeral ceremonv was performed in the Cathedral 
of HurtMiionde. 

Lord Moulton \Hi,n .1.] 

Lord IMoulton. P.C., K.C.B.. G.B.E. F.R.S.. was 
elected an Honorarv Associate of the Institute in 
1 SS3 When at the Bar he strongly advocated le^sla- 
tion to diminish the inconveniences and hardships 
arisintr from the law dealing with riirhts of li.aht. In 
March IfKX) he read before the Institute a paper 
advocatinir reform in the law. and afterwards joined 
the ( ’ommittee set up by the Institute and the Sur- 
veyors' Institution to take steps to effect an alteration 
in the law. In June 1 90)3. actiii" on behalf of the two 
Institutions, he introduced into the House of Com- 
mons an amending Bill. The decision of the House of 
Lords in the Colls ca.se, however, readjusted the law, 
and the Bill was eventually dropped. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Vol. IX. of the Papers of the British School at Rome has 
been received [ilacmillan & Co.. Ltd.. 1920. 42s. net]. The 
first Paper consist® of a biographical notice by Sir John 
Sandys of Dr. Jame.s Peddie Steele (4th May. 1836-lCth 
July. 1917). one of the oldest and best of the friends of the 
School, whose kindness and hospitality, as well as hi® classi- 
cal attainments, endeared him to many Britisii scholars. 
Mr. G. F. Hill contributes a valuable Piper on the Roman 
Medallist® of the RenaiS'ancc to the time of Leo X. In the 
third PajXT the Director of the School. Di'. Thomas Ashby, 
gives some further information about the history of the 
Palazzo Gdescalch' a® the result of investigations made in 
the Boncom]iagni-Ludovi'i archives by Signor Francesco 
Tomassetti. In the fourth Mr. Robert Gardner resumes his 
studies of the Roman road system of Southern Italy, and 
describes the highway runmng eastward from Rome to the 
Adri.rtic. The fifth Paper, by Dr. Ashby, is a contribution 
of a bibliographical nature to the study of the history of the 
famous collections of sculpture which adorned the city of 
Rome in the Renaissance period and which only began to 
be dispersed in the eighteenth century. In the sixth Paper 
Moasigiior (Maun. Rector of the Beda College in Rome, the 
historian of the medireval p.ipacy. gives the results of his 
studies of the portraits of the Popes, wliich have an especial 
value owing to the destruction of most of the series which 
adorned the basiliea of S. Panl's-ontside-the-M’alls until 
the disastrous fire of 1823. Mrs. Arthur Strong, the 
-M'istant Director, eontributes three short Papers — (1) a 
Sepulchral Relief of a Priest of Bollona ; (2) A Bronze 
Planue. with a portrait of Aristotle, in the Rosenheim Col- 
lection ; (3) Note on a Copy of the Ee'^ponsions of Robert 
Parsons, which was the gift of Cardinal Allen to the learned 
(terald Vossius. Tlie volume closes with the Paper by Mr. 
H. Chalton Bradshaw [.4.]. Rome Scholar in Architecture, 
consisting of hi® Study for the Restoration of Pra nieste, 
with reproductions of his drawings. 

Books Received. 

2'he Things U'hicfi Ixcraluatwii of the Visual Artf-. T>v A 

Try-^taii Kdwaril', At V.OxGn . \ R I R.A. 8o. Lond. 10*21. net. 

[Philip Alan Ac (.’ >.. (Quality Court. Chancorc Lane.] 
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CHROXICLE. 

Competition for Improved Type of Public House. 

It was announced at the General Meeting last Mon- 
day that the Council had received the report of the 
President, Mr. John W. Simpson, who was appointed 
Assessor in the Competition promoted by the M'orship- 
ful Company of Brewers for a Type Design for a 
Licensed House in a Large Town, and that his award 
was as follows : — 

Design placed first — premium of £300 awarded to 
the authors of design No. 14 : Messrs. Curtis & Natusch 
and Messrs. White & George, 34 Bedford Square,M’.C., 
Associated Architects. 

Design placed second — premium of £150 awarded to 
the author of design No. 42 : Mr. C. H. Janies, 
19 Russell Square, W.C. 

Design placed third — premium of £50 awarded to 
the authors of design No. 72 : Messrs. Blount & 
Williamson, 5 Duke Street, Adelphi, 'W.C. 

Special Mention — design No. 1 ; Messrs. L. G. 
Hannaford & H. G. Cherry. 

The designs submitted in the Competition numbered 
altogether seventy-eight, and all are on view in the 
Institute Galleries until Thursday, 24th March. 

The Architects’ Welcome Club at the Building Exhibition, 
Olympia, 12th-26th April. 

The Prince's Rooms at Olympia during the Building 
E-xhibition next month arc to be equipped as the 
,\rcliitects' Welcome Club ivhich is being organised 
bv the R.I.B.A.. the Society of Architects and the 
Architectual Association. The accommodation will 
include two club rooms, where newspapers and techni- 
cal journals will be available at tarift' charges. There 
will also be a Presidi^nt's room, and an inquiry office 
where an ottieial rejir.'seiitative of the (Uub will be in 
attendance daily. 

Tuesday, 12tli April - Opening day of the E.xhibi- 
tion and of the Architect.' Welcome Club at the 
Prince's Rooms. All architects and their friends 
x'isiting the Exhibition are cordially invited to use the 
Club pri'inises. 

Saturdav. 16th April. 3 p.m. Reception of archi- 
tects and other guests in the Pillar Hall by the Presi- 
dents and Council of the R LB. A., the Society of 
Architects, and the .Architectural Association. 
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Friday, 22nd April. 6.30 p.in . for 7 p.iii. — Public din- 
ner in the Pillar Hall, when representative-: of the Boya 1 
Institute of British Architects, the Society of Archi- 
tects, and the Architectural Association, kindred 2 'ro- 
fessions, public bodies, the Iniilding industry, Govern- 
ment departments, and foreign architects, will be the 
guests of the Club. Tickets, not including wine, niay 
be obtained from any of the Organi.sing Secretaries, 
and, during the Exhibition, at the Club, by architects 
and their friends, including ladies, exhibitors, and any 
others who may desire to attend. 

Exhibition of Students' Work. — An impoitant and 
representative Exhibition will be held in the Large 
Conference Hall of Architectural Students' work. All 
the leading schools in the country will be rejiresented, 
and various prize drawings of the year will be shown. 
The Exhibition will be open to the public generally. 

Popular Lectures. — Two juiblic lectures will be given 
on dates to be announced. Admission free. These 
lectures have been arranged for members of the public- 
exhibiting at or visiting the Exhibition, to intere.st 
them in architecture generally, and it is hojied that 
architects will do their best to make the lectures 
known. 

Research on Building Materials : Mr. Munby’s Paper. 

At the General Meeting of the 18th Ajuil, during the 
reading of l\Ir. Munby's Paper, ” Eesearch on Bmld- 
ing Materials,” some lantern slides, specially prepared 
and shown for the first time, will be exhibited, through 
the courtesy of the Geological Survey, of some of the 
building stones which the Survey Authorities, in con- 
junction with the R.I.B.A. Science Committee, have 
had exposed in London for ten years. The slides will 
show the condition of the srone.s at the beginning and 
end of this period. At a later date it is hojied that a 
report on the tests will be published in the Joi'R.x.tL, 
but this awaits further deliberations on the results. 

R.I.B.A. Visit to 'Westminster Hall. 

On Saturday, the oth March, thirty-eight members 
of the Institute visited IVc'tiuiiistcr Hall for the pur- 
pose of seeing the progress of the re'%toration of the 
roof, this being the first of a .serie.s of visits to jilaces 
of interest which is being arranged for members by 
the Art Standing Committee. The party was met 
by Sir Frank Baine.s, O.B.E,, M.V.O., who, before 
taking the visitors up to the roof, gave an extremely 
interesting description of the work that i.s being done, 
illustrating hi.s remark.s by a model and by drawing.s 
which have been made of every jiart of the work and 
of the state in which the timbers were found. Thi.s 
was listened to with the deepest intere.st, and the 
Vicc-Pre.sident, IMr. M'alter Cave, echoed the feelings 
of all present when he jirojiosiid a verv heurtv vote of 
thanks to Sir Frank for hi.s addre.ss. The jiarty was 
then shown — on the floor of the Hall — large baulks of 
timber which had been almost entirely eaten away by 
the ravages of the ant. On going iiji to the .scafiohL 
the visitors were very deeply impressed with the mag- 


nitude of the work. Looking at the drawings and the 
model gave but a slight idea of the enormous size of 
the timbers that have to be dealt with anil the extra- 
ordinarv ditlieultv in getting the new timber and re- 
inforcemeut.s into position. The work is certainly 
being carried out most skilfully, and the result is 
e.xtremely .sati.sfactorv in that none of the reinforce- 
ment can be .seen and as manv as possible of the 
original timbers are embodied in the new work. A 
tle.seription of the work and the manner in which 
the strengthening and re,,toration is being carrieil out 
has been so fullv and so ablv set forth in Mr. .V O 
Collard's account of the Science Committee's visit to 
Westminster Hall in June IPl!)’* that it is unnecessary 
to add anvthing further. Mr, Collard's description 
follows Sir Frank Baines's exhaustive Eeport to the 
First Commissioner of 'Works, which, with its wealth of 
illu.strations. has been {uiblished as a Blue-Book. ■[ a 
co])y of which is in the In.stitute Library. 

S. Hurst Se-VGer [F.]. 

The Times oi the loth inst. gave the following partieu- 
lai- of the roof and of the measures which are being 
taken to preserve the old timbers ; — 

The science of entomology has been called in to protect 
one of our noblest buildings. Westminster Hall, the splen- 
did scene of many great events in our history, has been 
brought to the verge of destruction by a small beetle. It 
was built by William Rufus in the eleventh century, has a 
length of -9u feet, a width of bS feet, and is 90 feet in height. 
Its massive buttressed walls seem to have been designed to 
carry a stone roof, but the first roof was of oak beams. 
These did not stretch the whole span but were supported 
by columns arranged to form aisles. Richard II. made 
many alterations, completed in l:J99, and replaced the first 
roof by carved oak arches stretching the whole span. These 
have ripened to a rich eolden colour and form the greatest 
glory of the Hall. Repair.s were made from time to time, 
but it is an odd fact that the inserted newer pieces of oak, 
whether from some ill-judgcd attempt to ” tone ” them or 
from some dill'crt-nce in quality, have turned black. 

Sir Charles Barry, architect of the House of Commons, 
examined the roof in the last century, found it defective, 
but ap]iearb not to h.ave grasped the principle of construc- 
tion or the extent of the damage, and merelv added some 
unsatisfacton,- reinfnrcemcnt.s of wood and metal. In 1911 
it came under the charge of the Clfiicc of Works as a result 
of the .Vueieiit ilonuments .let. .\ full e.xainination made 
by Sir Frank Baines, the official architect, disclosed an ap- 
palling condition. 

It «as only by a miracle that the loof had not fallen iii ; 
a catastroplie might happen at any moment. There uas no 
dry-rot. but the ravages of the deathuateh lieetle (A'<-(o- 
hi/OH ll'il " m), .1 little creature wliose love-call hus won 

for it it.s prqmlar n.irne, had turned the solid oak into a 
structure as .spongy and frialile as pumice stone. Many of 
the arelie.s uere feet out of alignment ; joint.s wore eaten 
through Drastic steps had to be taken. Readers of Th> 
Tiiiir.s will remember the bitter controversy o\ er the course 
to be adopted. The final decision was to retain the beauti- 
ful old carving, replacing it only wheie absolutely neces- 
sary. but to u.se it onlv as a mask concealing from the eye 
a new skeleton of .steel which carried all the weight. 

This was denounced by many as an areliitectural crime, 
a flagrant lesthetie dishonesty. But from the engineering 


* “ -Tlie Roof of Wr-stnimstcr Hull " (.JoCR-NfL JE.I , .Jul.v 1919, 
psn ■•il.V -T) 

+ On th' Cmnhfioti nf thf Roof Timbers of II estimnster Ilnll nit/l Stnjnt’s- 
tions Jor Mniiitiiinnnf the Stnbitdy ojthe Hoof t'd. 74-36. J 1914, Is. 4d 
H.M Mtauonery ClfTice. 
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point of view it was practical, and those who have had the 
pleasure of inspecting the portion already finished must 
agree that the old beauty has been preserved. But there 
was a further difficulty. The beetle, the real angel of des- 
truction, was still pu'sent. The edible parts had been 
eaten away in much of the oak, but there were still occa- 
sional live adults and many grubs. These might complete 
the work of destruction on The old wood, attack the new, 
and destroy all the remaining tracery. And so in 1913 a 
scientific committee, containing architects, chemists, and 
entomologists, began to sit. 

Many suggestions were considered. It was proposed, 
for instance, to seal the building and till it with chloroform 
vapour. But it wa- doubtful it thepoisunou. vapour would 
penetrate the wood in any reasonable time, and uncertain 
if it would destroy eggs and chrysalides. And even if it 
were effective against the insects, it might have unpleasant 
effects on the town. The liberation of over a million cubic 
feet of a slowly dispersing poisonous gas was not an attrac- 
tive idea. The application by spraying or painting of 
naphthaline dissolved in carbon tetrachloride was admitted 
to be destructive to the beetles, but would liberate an evil- 
smelhng and highly intiammable vapour. Other proposals 
had to be rejected for similar reasons, and the committee 
dissolved without having reached a conclusion. 

One of the members of the Committee, Mr. H. M. Lefroy, 
formerly Government entomologist to the Government of 
India, and then professor of the subject at the Imperial 
College of Science, resolved, almost as a forlorn hope, to trv 
to work out the problem with his pupils, and to find an 
answer that would fulfil the rigid conditions. The sub- 
stance would have to destroy the insects and yet be non- 
poisonous. non-inflammable,’ and have the least possible 
odour Its effects would have to be relatively permanent. 
The risk of introducing rot by the use of an aqueous solu- 
tion would have to be avoided, and the golden colour of the 
wood left unspoiled. 

The first step was to investigate the life history of the in- 
sect, in the hope of finding some weak link in the chain 
which could most easily be broken. “ Wild ” beetles were 
found to live on oak and willow trees, and a fortunate 
chance discovered a stock of material for study The adults 
can fly, but are very sluggish : it seemed probable that the 
pest had reached the roof as chrysalides or grubs in the old 
wood or in repairs. They themselves Jo not tunnel, but 
creep into chinks, eapeciall 3 ' where joints do not fit tightly. 
There they lav the egg.s, and the grubs, as soon as they are 
hatched, begin to tunnel along the gram of the wood, eating 
out the softer parts. When the.v are reaJ^v to pupate thej- 
carry a tunnel until it is separated from the surface onl'v 
bj' the thinnest tiliu, cjften not much more than the patina 
of_London smoke. There the motionless elir\--alis rests, 
the metamorphosis is gone through, and ultimately the 
beetle emerges. It has then to break through to the sur- 
face, an easv task in fresh wood, but so difficult iii old wood 
that manv dead beetles were found just below the surface. 
A substance that would form a fpermaiieut repulsive film 
would keep aiiv adult beetles from waiideriug into the 
crevices suitable for egg lacing and, repelliiig the boring 
grubs from the surfaee, would force them to pup.ite so deep 
in the wood tiiat the beetles could not break out. 

After many trialsi. cedar AVuod oil, iu quantities co small 
that it was innocuous to the liuiiiau nostril, wa^ found ex- 
tremely distasteful to beetles and grubs. Solid paraffin 
suggested Itself as a medium alm'-^st indestructible when ex- 
posed to London air and smoke, and in a thin layer so trails- 
parent a* not to obscure the colour of the surfajo to which 
It was applied. The liquid known as di-chlorabeiizine pro- 
vided a solvent which gave penetrating power, and was al- 
most absolutely unintiamm ible and nou-poisoiiou^ as a 
vapour, Tbe fonnula was U- percent, of the solvent, 3 per 
cent, of soap, 3 per cent, of paraffin wax, and 2 per cent, of 
cedar wood oil. This is sprayed on every surface as it is 
e-xpo>ed, ou every sepxrated piece of wood, old or new. and 
again on the tiiii'.hed .•surface when 'the reassembling has 


been done and the steel fitted in. The di-ehlorabenzine 
slowly evaporates, leaving behind a transparent film of wax 
impregnated with the oU. The newly treated wood un- 
doubtedly has an odour, and the atmosphere of the Hall 
recalls that of the doping ” room of an aeroplane factory. 
But the wood that has been treated for ’some rime gives off 
no appreciable scent, and has lost nouejof its golden colour. 
The work has been iu progress for several years, and so far 
the treatment seems to be completely effective. 

The City Churches. 

The following ^Memorial is published at the request 
of the President of the Royal Academy and the other 
signatories of the Memorial :~ 

In June, 1920, the Pre.sident of tlie Royal Academy 
inruted the principal bodies in London representing archi- 
tecture, art and archseologr' to confer together on tbe re- 
commendations of the City of London Churches Commis- 
sion, 1919. Twelve societies or institutions nominated 
representatives as follows 

Royal Academy of Arts : Sir Aston Webb K C V 0 

C.B., P.E.A. 

J. Sevmour Lucas, Esq., R.A. 
Xational Trust : The Earl of Plymouth. 

Nigel Bond, Esq. 

S. H. Hamer, Esq. 

Society for the Protection Earl Ferrers. 

of Ancient Buildings : The Rev. T. T. Norgate. 

Society oL Antiquaries : Sir Hercules Read, P.S.A. 

C. R. Peers, Esq. 

VictoriaandAlbertMuseum: Sir Cecil H. Smith, C.V.O. 
Royal Institute of British John W. Simpson Esq 
Architects : P.R.I.B..A.. 

George Hubbard, Esq., F.S.A. 
London Society : Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 

Litt.D. 

Carmichael Thomas, Esq. 

City Churches Preservation Edwin Freshfield, Esq. 

Society : 

London ‘Survey Committee; Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D. 
Civic Arts Association : Edward AVarren, Esq.. P.S.A. 

-■Arthur Stratton. Esq. 

British'Archaeological Asso- Charles E. Kevser, Esq., F.S.A. 
C'.ation : 

Metropolitan PublicGardens Bernard Gibson, Esq. 
Association : Basil Holmes, Esq 

Couferenccs were accordingly held at the Royal Academy, 
and it was decided to submit the following considerations, 
recommendations and suggestions for the consideration of 
the Bishop of London : — ■ 

At a time when tho worship of material success has 
•secured a hold upon such largo numbers of the p“ 0 ]ile of 
this couutr\', it is, iu our opinion, a most dangerous poliev 
for those iu power to diminish the number of eliurelies iu a 
coiuiiiercial centre like the City of London, whore, whether 
ill actual use or not, tliev do at least serve as reminders that 
there are other and worthier goals than the acquisition of 
wealth alone. 

We fool strongls' that an evil precedent will be created if 
the Church of England is a party to the destruction of 
monuments of the past which are irreplaceable ; and we are 
glad to tinil that Lord Hugh Cecil, iu his note appended to 
the report of the Commission, in some degree shares our 
misgivings ou this point. Further, the fact that the inonu- 
meiits are ehurches ou the one hand, and ou the other that 
the eonsideration is a luoiietari’ one. will, in our jiidgnieiit, 
re-act upon the Clinrch itself in a mischievous wav. 

'I’'here is the further argument, set out by Air. F.dwin 
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Frc^hfifkl, that the chiULhe- built aftci the Great File weie 
not a gift to the Chureh ; they weie lebuilt by taxation ot 
the people, and they are ^uppoltell b\' rating in lieu of 
tithee, a fact that i^ not bi ought out in the report ot the 
Comnli^^ion. 

The City Corporation lias entered a strong prote't agaiiM 
the remoTal of the'C churche-f, and in oiir opinion tar 
stronger reasons than tliose at jireseiit put foiwaid are 
rerpiired to ju-tify the destruction of these building' and 
the disposal of their sites in ordei to elect ehurihe' in other 
places uneoimected with the City, and foi people \ihose 
duty it is to provide their own chuiehc'. and who~e in- 
creised incomes should make it po~sible toi them to do ~o. 

Independently of tlie actual leir.d owneishijj ot the 
churches, we consider it important to remember tbac in a 
sense they are the inheiitance. not of the diocc-se of London, 
nor even of the people of this eountry alone, but c-cpiaily of 
our kinsmen of the Colonies and Uommions. who are as a 
rule possessed of a more reverent spirit th.iii ourselves for 
such memorials of the past, and who. it ean haidlt' be 
doubted, will regard the proposed destiuetion with dismay 
and regret. 

We are well aware that there is already thruutrhout the 
country a tendency to destroy and'-nt remains, either 
through ignorance or from the prevalence of a too commer- 
cial spirit. If London were to set an example of 'iicli 
wholesale destruction as is now pioposed. it would, in our 
opinion, have afataleffoct over the kingdom at laige. and 
lead to the disappearance of much that is precious. 

Although the fabrics of the chute lies uie no doubt the 
mam subject to consider, it has to be boine in mind, in ad- 
dition, that they frequently contain memorials of distin- 
guished citizens, intimately ds'ociated -mth the history of 
the City or of the country. Removal of the buildings would 
assuredly destroy the signiticanee of such memorials, even 
if they continued to exist el'ewhc-re. 

There is further the question of the eiiuijunent of the-e 
buildings, not only of a structural character, sueh as wood- 
work, glass and bell', but more ])ortable objects such as 
plate ; in many instances these have been dedicated to the 
service of an individual church, and their alienation would 
involve the destruction ot important historicd d.ita. 

It is evident that, in the case of some chun-he', the great 
valueof the site liesin the churchyards. The'eareat jire.sent 
protected by .A.ct of Parliament ; but it would be a fl.icnant 
reversal of the publie polievof the last thirtv veam if tbe-e. 
.ilmost the only remaining ojien spaces m the Citv. weie to 
be covered with buildmg'. [f and when 'ueh li proposal 
becomes imminent, it is eeitaiii tliat the |)ublie will eiiti-r a 
vigorous protest, quite apart tiom the (|ue'tioii of the eon- 
seoration of the land itself. 

We recognise that the distingui'hi-d gentlemen who 
formed the Commission weie arnpily qii.alified to decide 
upon the greater part ot the issues involved : but we ven- 
ture to demur, wuth all respect, to .''l■cf■^)tiIlg them as autho- 
rities upon artistic and an liiteetur.il question'. We think 
that our reluctance is jii'tilhd by the 'Uggcstioii' in the 
Report (a) that in 'Cveu ea.si'' tlie boily of t he chuieli should 
be demolished and the tower left st.uidiiig. and (h) that in 
somo eases the internal fitting' might be preserved for ii-e in 
another church. We regard both these proposals as arehi- 
tecturally and arti-tieally imjirciper. 

Ill the sp.me way we consider it is not a. solution to le- 
iiiovc and re-erect these chiirchr" i Iscwliere. ft would be 
an art ist ie bl iiiidei to re-C'ref't them in .an v suri oiiiiilings not 
identical trith the original site-. AidueologiealK it would 


be dishcnie't. Mo' i ovei'. inaiu of the churches in plan and 
eoil'truetion w'ould be 'ingnlaily uii'uited to the needs of a 
subuiban iiaii-h. 

For tile torecroim: leasoii' we de'ire to piote~t fm]ih.iti- 
cally ag.'iiist the dc'tiiietion of the nmetei n ihuKhes 
sehedided by the 1 'ommi"U>ii. We nutici that the • 'ommi'- 
'ioiiei' ii-ecl the phi.i'f tint "due revcnnie ’ -iiould Ic 
ob'i 1 1 ed in dev< )t me son a- of these -.ic ] ed builclings t o ~ci u- 
lar Uses. We would vcntiiie to '.i_\ th.it to u-eommeiid tlie 
dc'ti lie t ion of alls one of tin m i an li.iidl> i oiidiic e to then 
reveuut tie..tmtiit. A'XoX INTiii;. C/eo', 

In .filly. Idil' 1. till' Memo! i.d w . 1 ' fill w aidi d to t he lb'll. qi 
of Loudon, wlio Ini' 'cnt t hi - iolli iwaiig i eplv : — 

FfLHAM PaLAI E. >.W,ti. Ftil'ii'ill It's'/.. Ibil. 

Dear .<ir A'Tox Werb. — I' hank y,,u for vcriii lettei ot 
tiic 14th instant, on the 'iibii et of the ( ity churehe'. 

I can a"Ure you tha.t no win .le-e'e cieinolition of iiinetec u 
City churelies i~ contemplated. At the jiic'Cnt time I am 
giving my mind to the qiu-tion of giouping eeitain of the 
City I'ari'lu '. or the po"ibilit\ of uniting them witli peer 
paiishes in the 'ubuilis. 

It 1 ' |iO'.'ible that 'Ome few' may eventually have to be 
pulled down oi removed, hut thm would only be dune after 
grave cuii'ideiation of every Cd'c ar.d due regaid to the 
general welfa.ie of the Church at large. 

Wl'.ile I hate niysclf to n-move atiy oM eluireh, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the pres-ing mie-.tioii of the poverty of the 
Clergy, and the pto'-i'ioii of the spiiitiial needs of people 
who have at ]iic-ent no rhuich at all and no mean' of pro- 
viding one, — Yoiii' sinceiely. A. F. Lox'HoX'. 

The Biiiliii'iton Mai.atijtf’, Ltd., purpo.se addrt?ssine 
an apjieal to the Bishop of London regarding the irro- 
posed destruction of rlie City churches. The ap23eal 
enipha.'i.ses the imiiortance of these edifices as works 
of art, and the hojic is exjiresscd that they may be 
allowed to remain intact and immutilated. It is be- 
lieved that a formidable list of signatures miglit be 
effective in influencing the authorities to reconsider 
the matter of at least the more im]iortant churches, 
and the Mugir.iiir have sent a cojiy of the 

ajjjieal to the Iiistitute in order that members in .sym- 
pathy with the movement may call in and a]i])end their 
.signatures. The document is conspicuonslv jilaced in 
the Library. 

The City Lands Committee and the Artistic Development 
of the City. 

Til tile Court of Common Connell on Thursday last 
Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkinson asked the Chief Com- 
moner if his attention had been called to the articles 
and letters in The To/ic.s with referem e to the es- 
tablishment of a Cominittee of Ta'te, or a Miiii.stry, or 
some other authority, to deal with the artistic asjiect 
of the City, and if he could give any information on 
the matter. 

[Mr. J. R. Pakeman, C.B.E., answering the question 
in the absence of the Chief Commoner, said that the 
Corjioratiou's attention had been called to this subject 
long before the articles appeared in The Tunes. In 
July last Mr. Deputy Bird nioverl the following resolu- 
tion : " That it be referred to the City Land.s Com- 
mittee to consider iind report to this Court as to what 
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steps should be taken for the artistic and architectural 
development of this City and for the preservation and 
permanent indication of premises of antiquarian and 
historical importance." The Court agreed, and the 
matter was now under con.sideration by the City 
Lands Committee. The presc-nt Chief Commoner and 
the City Survevor. continued Mr. Pakeman, were both 
members of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architect^, and were in touch with that im- 
portant authority with regard to the point raised. 
The Citv Lands Committee had already received a 
deputation from that Institute with reference to a 
branch of this most important subject. Mr. Millar 
Wilkinson could rest assured that the Corporation 
had the matter well in hand. 

c()MPET^rI()^'s. 

Renfrew and Rothesay War Memorials. 

Queensbury War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee de.sire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Condit ons of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factorv. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
meanwhile Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competitions. 


ALLIED SdCILTlLS. 

South Wales Institute of Architects. 

The Annual Dinner of the Sout li Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects was held at Cardiff on 10th ilarcli. 

Mr. Ivor 1*. Jones [.4.] (President of the South Wales In- 
stitute of Arelutects) was in the chair, and the guest of 
hoiiour was Mr. John . Siiupsoii. President R.i.B.A., sup- 
ported by .Sir Charles Kutheii [F .\ ^President of the Society 
of Arehiteets), Mr. P. K. Verbury (Secretary of the Arclii- 
teotural Association), and Mr. T. Taliesin Kees [i’.J (Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Architcetnral Society), who wore the 
responders to the President's Toa^t of the Koy,tl Institute 
of British Architects, the Society of Architects, the Archi- 
tectural Association and tlie Allied Societies. 

Mr. Ivor Jones rei'iewed the recent work of tlie .South 
Wales Institute of Architects, pointing out the great in- 
crease of membership and the genuine awakening of interest 
ill architectural matters in South Wales, aiul emph.isising 
the fact tliat but for the wise guiJ.uice of the Koyal liusti- 
tuto of British Architects, the sympathetic help of the 
Society of Architects, and the interest of the Architectural 
Association and the Allii'd Societu-s, the Soutli Males In- 
stitute could not possibly do the work it liad done in the 
past and hoped to do in the future. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, in responding for the R.I.B.A., 
pointed out that architects needed to keep before them the 
ideal of ■' good building ’’ to be attained by a high standard 
of practice, and that they could, by seeking election on 
municipal councils, do a great deal for the community with 
their special knowledge, and also for t he profession by .show- 
ing the public that architects, because of their training, are 
practical men. He also laid stress on the need for a proper 
understanding between architects and builders, resulting 


in good work, which would in it' turn win the approval of 
the general public and so gain for architects gonerallv the 
credit to which they were entitled. 

Sir Ch.arles Riitheii. responding for the Society of Archi- 
tects, pleaded strongly for Registration, pointing out that 
other professions did not allow anybody to practise until he 
had proved himself capable and efficient, whereas the so- 
called architect was often an indiffidual po.sscssing no archi- 
tectural qualifications, the result being a general loweiing of 
the high standard aimed at by the profession. 

Mr. P. R. Yerbury, responding for the Arcliitectural 
Association, referred to the educational work of the Associa- 
tion and the .South IVales Scliool of Architecture, predicting 
a .successful career for the latter under its able head, Mr. 
W. S. Purohon. 

Mr. Taliesin Rees, responding for the Allied .Societies, 
spoke of the decision of the R.I.B.A. to hold their Council 
meetings periodically in the proviiice.s, a movement which 
would give the Allied Societies more prestige locallv and 
greatly encourage them in their work. 

The toast of the South M'ales Ma.ster Builders' Em- 
ployers' Federation was proposed by Mr. H. C. Portsmouth. 
F.S.Arc., in which he referred to the danger to the archi- 
tectural profession through the activities of the Office of 
Wiirks and the further waste of pubho money by a Cioveru- 
ment Department endeavouring to perform the impossible 
by acting as its own architect and contractor, 

Mr. E. W. King, President of the Federation, responded. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 

The last general meeting of the session of the Binning 
harn .Architectural Association was held at the Society of 
Artists' Rooms, Birmingham, on the 11th March. Th« 
President, Mr. H. T. Buokland [P.] took the chair, and 
Captain G. Salwey Nicol [P.] read a Paper entitled ” Th« 
B.-A.A. Excursion to Bourges.” The lecturer said that 
people often wonder why architects travel long distances 
and .spend their leisure in studying such old buildings as th» 
Gothic cathedrals, which seem to have no relation to th» 
problems submitted to tliem by this material age. .Stimu- 
lated by the euthusiasm of students, they sometimes visit 
an old eity. and. fascinated by the glamour of aste and th* 
theories of arelueologists. they have some return fe.r their 
trouble, but they return witli the idea that making sketches 
of these old pi.rces is but an innocent liobliy. This view is 
too superficial. They have not realised what a Gothie 
cathedral means. A great building such as .St. Etienne at 
Bourges is probably one of the finest floivers of human 
civilisation. The lessons which can be learnt from such 
buildings will bear fruit when the materialism of the present 
day can be shaken off. and it is our duty in the meaiitiiii# 
to keep alive that a])preciation and respect for the great 
achievements of the past. The architects who journeyed to 
Bourges from Birmingham in the early summer of last year 
combined the delights of living in a fairly modern town 
with sketching the many examples it contains of Imildiiigg 
of various .ages. The cathedral, which naturally formed the 
chief attraction of the pilgrimage, has an interior of five 
lofty compartments, arcaded and vaulted in stone, with 
that skill and grace for which the masons of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are so famous. The west front, in 
the evening sunlight, with its great stretch of steps, bearing 
its range of five open-armed portals and surmounted by 
two lofty towers guarding and supporting the great ros« 
window, is a sight which cannot fail to impress the be- 
holder. No finer opportunity for the display of stained 
glass can be found than the three continuous clerestories of 
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Bourges. which stretch from west to cast without any in- 
terruption. for the plan is based on the simple lines of a 
Roman basilica. The whole of the iviiidows aie unfortu- 
nately not glazed with the original gla-s. but a considerable 
proportion remains, and enables it to vie with Chaitres in 
this glorious possession. S^eh a pilgrimage as thi-- i- always 
too short, but one returns witii dehghtial iiieinoiie' and 
with a number of sketches which will mvir let one iorget 
the circumstances under which thiy iieie made. 

Mr. Nicol illustrated his lecture with many water- 
coloured drawings, sketches and jihotogiaphs made during 
the visit, and also with a luimbei of kaiteui slide-. At the 
conclusion of the lectuie a vote of tlianks was proposed b\' 
-Mr. Arthur Harrison and seconded b\ -Mr. .J. Cuulson 
Xicol, who himself showed .t few lantern slides which he 
had obtained at (-'arcas-onue .and -Albi duiitig the I'i-it. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

In order to stimulate public intei, -x in archit.-ctuie the 
Nottingham and Hei by Aichiteetuial .'societc have for the 
past few veam arranged u po[r,il..r wctuie to be given at the 
University College. Nottmgh.-m. .'Ir. H ury Gill was the 
chosen lecturer this yeai. and on IiiiUtv, 11th Maith. M'ltti 
■' NeWstead ” as his 'ubp-et. for ov.-r an hour he held the 
interest of a large and appieciativc .uulieiat.. He told not 
onlv of NeWstead Abbey .tnd n- lound.ition. but of the 
history of the Btron family, of Robm Hood, and Friar 
Tuck, with ever and anon an inteiestiiig sidelight into 
mediieval craft'maiislup and (.leMces of (.onstriietion. 

Alderman F. Huntsman, who I'Usided. said that there 
was never a time when it wa- inore necessary to cherish a 
love of the beautiful than at piosent. The college had. as 
one of it.s chief functions, the cultivation of such gifts. 

Newstcad, said Mr. Gill, was foundid by the Austin or 
Black Canons. It was the third of the religious lioiises 
founded by King Henry afti-r the murder of Becket. The 
title. '■ Newstcad Abbey.” was a misiiomer, as Newstead 
was only a priory, and was occuiaed In’ canons and not by 
monks. M hen the dissolution ul the monasteries occurred, 
the church wa.s ]mlled down. Ne.aili llie whole of the pre- 
sent house stands on .'ind i- iucorp''raterl mth monastic 
walls. The we-t front, which still reniains after six and a 
half centuries. Mr. Gill 0011 - 1 . h led a triluite to the riafls- 
inen of old. ■'Do not be l.-d aw,n.” he -.lid. " b\ the 
poptdar f.ilhicy that the-e building- wcie elected b\ tlie 
monks who li.id ph nty ..f tiiiie ,it tin 11 di-po-al. T iny weie 
not : they WeM' luiilt In cialtsiiun v.ho h.id tti e.u'n llieir 
living. In thi- iiist.nir.’ tliev i.ame from York, comjileted 
the churiTi in 1270 and w. nt on to .sli.iithwell Mr .foini 
Btu'on came into po'-es-ion in 1.740, ami at one. beg.ui to 
]iut It to -eeular il-i -. Pi .e T leallv . V. 1 \ -f one wa- ii-i d foi 
iitilitari.in |mi'])ose-. ' Inth. loui-. of rla- 1. eiiiie. ,Mi loll 
«,iid tli.it he kin w it li.al b. I . . th.- f.i -hi on to look 11 pnn 
Robin Hood a- .1 II. \ I Ii. Hi ’l..ii_dilil uoiildb. 1 .i-i.-i to 
pi I )Vr t hr li g.'ii'l Mian ti ■ ili'].i o'. I ii. M..n\ nan.. - f.iiinil 
in the reroiils of Ni w-l ■ . 'i 1. - 11 . li a - 1 1 . .bi n Hill .im! .s;. o i, it 
( 'l l.-s, w el I I lilllll-. I'l.l of t h. ...l! 1 . . 

'I'lic speaki'l «. lit I'll I.I .1. '. Ijl .' th. ili-i'i MI, of a bl.- — 

0 I ii, .-iiiit.iining do'-"ii.'.. lit- 1 . l.on.g to t III pnoi’. , uTii' h 
wa- rec. .M'l ed ll oiii i In pond in 1 In .gionn'l-. intt. w hii li it 
ha'l been ea-t. 4 hi- hi'l'iii wa- ni.".!' to bi -i i n in tin- 
nhoir at Sontliweli. 

B\o on- laid 1 .een .r—ot lat i d w it li t In in i-ghbi .m In .* .d 1< .ng 

befi ll e t hi V laoiie int IS po.s'i —n 'll 1 .1 y.w-iiail. ()iie. who 

Q.ame over with Milii.on tin f'oiitpieioi, heli_l theiiititioi of 
Hucknall when Domesday Book wa- i ompiled. 


-MLM TKS. X. 

At the T<-nth (liiu-ral MfttiiiLr ( ( )r<liuaiy) ‘>f tin- Sussion 
1&:20~21, hfld I4iii March, 11*21, at p.m. — 

Pic'^ent : Mr. John \V. lu tlie (.’hair, 

41 Fell' (Hit ludiiiy: 14 in cm la. i " i-f the t’l turn il ). 40 A>su- 
ciatts (iru hidiiiy^ o member^ ef the (’ciiiud), 4 lacciitiates, 
and nurntT-'iiN \ i^it c >1 s- -t ht Miiiutt.^ of the *McctiiiLr held 
2bth Febriiaiy Wcie taken a-s lead ainl .•'iinied a'' correct. 

The Hon. >f-cittar\ aiinoum t d the dci « a^e of the follow- 
ing llltiiibcis: Loid -Moidtoii. K.F.lk, (.oli.K., 

F Hi'n .1 0 X 0 / dPt, thitid lS'<d; (,’onite ludiert de 

La^reyrie, Uow.i-nij Coir- d/w/d/./. ele. ted lp()4 . 

Dr. Pierre Jo..eph Hii In. 1 1 Cun j>ei >*, llunni m ij ( 'o / 1 1 x j.io/>di/.fj 
electid Isnti. Huld Mf/'ill-'t : Aithur 

Hlii, of ( ■,!! k, t 1 y( ted J XX,,, 1 stU'*, }'> ll'.tr I 8.S7. piat cil oli 

id-t of FtUo'i ' PJl'N. \\"iii. ('-Ill Hai'di-t\, Ftllotv, 

elei te-t Ipiu. 

The followim:: inemlai'-. attendin'/ for tlu nijt time 
sim e then flcinon. ut-rc f"imall\ admitti'd the Picm- 
deiit : .'^anuitl Xathaniel (’ouke. Sptmir < atey Cuiti'-, 
Au'jtin 3)ui.<t. Aithui d-'fin * iitfonl Fuen. William Heibeit 
Hobday, (^e'-tfrey Norimm. John Saxon Sm-ih 
and Frederick Einc^t Cintchley. 'riioma? Fiam i.-x F'ord, 
Hi'idce Herbert Simp-on Lo\\. Janie- Mai/ie/or, 

Peuy May. Aston Chaih-5 }’jckfi>id. bawiencc Henry 
JShattof.k. d'.Jin Stewart Thomson, 

The Hoii. Secretary announced tlie Picsidcnt'- award in 
the Competition promoted by the Woi>hipful Company of 
Bivwei:; toi a Type De>i/n tor a Licen-ed House. 

Mr. H. Percy Adain*: [F,] havin/ read a Pa))er on 
CoTTAoE Hos-fitals and i lustraicd it liy lantern jxiides, a 
discussion en&iied, and a vote of thanks wa- pa--ed to him 
by aeclaniati'.-n on the motion of Di. \'ei’e Pearson, 
seconded by JJr. Arthur K. Giles 

Mr. Adams having acknowledged the vote, the proceed- 
ings closed, and tlie meeting separated at lu p.m. 


Changes of Address 

Messrs. H. iVicy Adams [F.]. Chailes H. Holden [F.], 
and Li'>nel (i. Pear-oii [F.] have removed fiom 28 , Woburn 
Place, to iK Knight'l/iulge. Hyde Park G i.rnci, fs.\V.). 

Mi. .X. Hiii't Si'.igcr [/'.]: Lumli.m atltlrcss, c o Higk 
Cv.niuussi.iiR-r fer Nisi Zealand, 41 . 3 , Strand. IV.C. 

Mfsxrs. Ilaviil Barclay Niven [i’.J and Herbert Wiggles- 
w.'itli [F.] have renmied frcin Giiydir Cliaiuber.-, High 
Hi-.lbi.rn. tu 7 . John Street. Bedford Rou, W.C. Telephone: 
Miixfuiii 173 : 1 . 


NOTICES. 

The Kl.KVKN'rH GFNKKAL YIEETING (ORDI- 
NARY) of tlic Sc.ssii.n l!t2ii -21 will 1,0 lield MONDAY’, 4th 

-Ajiiil. at .X'.IKI JI.III.. for tile follow ing jiiirjio-c.- : — 

To ii'.ul till' -Miiiiiti> of the Jlcctiiig hold 14th Yiuith ; 
folio 'Ih to aihint iiuiiibiis attciKliiig lor the lii.-t tim« 
'iiH . t Ill'll I'loet ii III. 

To H .111 Mil- follow ing R,i jii'i - 

thi; 1 . v.NOsi: I’ii.i'i.MKxr buh.dinoworkofthe 

MINUTTIY OK .\01M( I T'lURK A.M) KISH KR 1 FS. 
lb < 11 ; 1,'wu, I \'.'i wic, K 11. K. KS.A. 

U\Yiri a liriii oi , IK liif I f ■' ,n,tl . ■112110 1 1- in Jf.iiioKoiiU .T\onnj 
Aril ir.tr . \ U ! I', i < n- i uni, m, ro iiIiiiiRiti {ori lo rd'p* 

<..■0.1 UMKr.-i! k'loY\i. f.I al! I'l.tlolo^ ml t}|0 IHiiD ••x!,,o ilKllllillU^ 

r. .'ihI n oR'ii ot i.mio!,,«i ..lionro I.tnl.iine-. Tuii onir* 

eiil.ir- noiH tin -n i - tor ' 1 : I ); \ <• Coniliiif .-tin f. \\ . 

T.ifrxTiATF I . tD-ir-- fariio 1 -iiiji. T ondon i'lPi.md. 'l\\tiit\ 
j.MH m • dini'-rn work and c^farc di nl Oa'a 

liriti/ •'H'all } Kii f i' •• to Lo’hIcu <'ilof. Apj'lv IJox lo.;i t o M on rare 
It 1 r. \ ( oiidHit Mr. t r, \\ 

A n ( Jk'. (/'o. at rrf'M't II! tri.TjL'o oi lar/o tlr.iunm ollifo m India 
chais/o ifj r or-doi, » v u;_ ro i nniatp. t'oiild be ir. o sboith pm- 
yuImI roi'cnnl.i' sdl;,r\ au'l [h- ■.- ja ct ^ assiiK-d. iTp\ions e.\.iiBriBiicc and 
traiiiiiiiz in London. FuL I'aiiit'dar-. and rptcr'-nec-. Apidy to Box 4-^1 
tare OJ Fecretary IM B A , oi “ \k hitccr,” care of t'oX <X Co l;uiiil.a\ ’ 




THE LAND SETTLEMENT BLILDING WOEK OF THE MINISTEY 

OF aCtRicultuee and fisheries. 

By Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A. {Hou. A.], Director-General of the 
Land Department, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th April 1921. 

T he relationship of Government Departments to the practice of architecture has long been the 
subject of discussion in professional circles. This is my excuse for devoting the greater part of 
this Paper to methods of organi.^ation both at the Headcpiarters of the Ministry and in the 
County Councils on tvhom the administration of the main portion of the task was devolved, fir^t, by the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908, and later by the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act of 1919. 

MTen I had the privilege of reading a Paper here as long ago as 19th March, 1906 on Leaded Spires, 
it was in my then capacity as an ironmonger'.' bagman, whose relation to the art of English leadwork 
was commercial as well as archieological. Mhen I communicated to the Institute on 26th .June 1911 
a Paper on the Heirloom Copy of Mrens Parentalia. which now rests in our Library, it was as an 
architectural journalist. I now venture before you as that most suspicious of characters, an established 
civil servant, charged with the duty of carrying out the instructions of a Minister of the Crown. In all 
three capacities I have tried to sustain faithfully, as an Honorary Associate of the Institute, a practical 
sympathy with the aims of professional friends of long standing. 

If I should appioar to devote too much of my available time to organisation and too little to actual 
building. I suggest this ill balance is necessary if you are to understand the Ministry s attitude in a 
much-discussed matter, the employment of official architects both by Government Departments and 
by Local Authorities. The work of land settlement for ex-Service men is the outcome of a pledge given 
during the Avar to men m His Majesty s Forces and to women who Avorked on the land during six months 
of the Avar, a pledge clearly repeated at the last General Election, that those Avho had fought for the 
land should have access to it as small holders. This offer Avas. of course, subject to their being found 
suitable both as regards exiierience and the possession of enough capital. The administration of the 
Land Settlement ( L•’acilitie^) Act of 1919. Avhich gave statutory force to this pledge, diA’ides itself into 
three main steps : (a) acipiisitioii of the laml; (/-')i*^^ diA ision into suitable areas to meet the A'arA ing needs 
of Avoukl-he small holders ; (c) the adaptation of existing or the proA'ision of iieAV houses and faim- 
huildings. 

The outbreak of Avar in 1914 suspended the small-holdings work of County Councils until after the 
Armistice, Avheu the A’eto by the Trea'Ury on the raising of local loans Avas AvithdraAAii. During the 
Avar. hoAV('A er. considerable thought Avas given to the post-Avar problem of closer settlement on the land, 
and, as the result of the parsing A)f the Small Holdings Colonies Act of 1916, the Ministry aa as einpoAA eie<l 
to purchast' and equip up to 60.000 acres of land. Only 2.5.000 acres have been so acquired, part of 
Avhich are in estates diA'ided into small hohlings and part in large farms under the charge of a Director 

on Avhich the settlers Avork for Avages and receiA'e a share in any profits earned. M ith the deA elopment 
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of the M'ork of County Council, hoivever. the lliiii'try lia^ cea-ed to acquire new e^tati";, and in accord- 
ance witli the general princinle of devolving all but t-'-entially headipiarter' service- on County Councils, 
.some of its oi\m e-tates will be transferred to them as -non a- their equipment lia- been comideted. I 
will refer later to the ilini-tryb own buiLling operation- : the eeork elone tlirougli County Council- i- of 
far greater volume and imjaortance. 

Aldiat. then, was and i- the Land Settlement ta-k of the tDiinty Council-, and how have they 
grappled vith it '? I give you the main -tati^tics in round ligure-. becau-e they have a direct bearing on 
the Councils' building programme. Aly figure- apjdv only to Lugl.nid .uid Wale-. The Scotti-h ta-k 
is directed from Edinburgh. The total application- received between 1-t .lanu.iry T.llP and l-t Decem- 
ber IbdO. when the li-t wa- clo-ed. have numbered -I's.odC. Thi- figure rel.ite- to ex-Service men oidy. 
a- the -ettleiiient of civilian- i- for all }iractical purpo-es -u-peuded. We expect that when all dt dnc- 
tmn- hat e been made from that figure, due to un-uitaidiity tri.m lack of experience or capital, change 
of mind, unwillingne-- to wait until building- can be completed, etc., the ef'fi ctit'e per-i-teiit applicant- 
will number 3(1.000 or even le-s it agricultural condition- -huuld develijpe nnfat'oiirably. ( )f tlie-e we 
have already satisfied up to date aljoiit ll,0t>0. If. however, we include the men who have been 
-ettled on the klinistry'sown Lund settlement E-tate-. and a limited number of civilian- prut ided witli 
small hoidiug.s by County (.'ounciL -ince .[anuary 1010. the grand total of settler- -ince we began our 
ta.sk is 13.314. Land lia- been acquired and will couie into hand fi.u’ di\i^ion by the end ot this year 
or later to .settle appro.ximately 0.400 niore. MV may theretoiv have to acquire from now onwanl 
about 160.000 acres in order to -atisfy a balance ot LI.OoO appheant^. When the ta-k i- tini-Iied we 
.shall, therefore have acquired ahout 410. oOO acres ,or putting it otherwi-e. 040 -quage mile-i. including 
much of the best agricultural land in the country, and ^hall b.ive in the pruce-s given 30.000 men a 
personal ^take in agriculture, who h.ol none liefore. 

Let me ^ay at once, that settling 30.0U(ii men doe- not mean building 30.000 new cottage-. In the 
lir-t fjlace. small holding " i- a ferm cOA'enng very widely <litf’ering thing-, varying from a flot of hare 
land of from 1 to '2 acre- tor maiket g>irdeniiig or Iruit gruwing to a dO-acre <lairy holding equipped witli 
a 7-roomed cott.ige. daity and a C'smplere muge of farm building-. The -mull holding- .-upplieJ luu'e 
ranged in capital co-t from I10(.i to £.3.000. but we have I.itely reduced the maximum cost for any one 
holding, inclu'ire of land ami building-, to £:2..30o. The juMctice i-. a- far as po-sible. to provide the 
would-be .small holder in the dilfering agricult ur il ari'U- ot England with the -ort of holding he want- 
and is accustomed to worlc on. In tlie str.iwberry land- <.if Ilamp-hire. in the gooseberry and currant 
country near Cambridge, in the plum di-trict^ of Worce-ti-r-bire. .uid in the eeisl and bulb rai-ing areas 
in various spHcially favoiiri d di-trict-. from one to three acre- are <i- much as a man can cultivate 
hinieclf. e\'en with the aid of hi- f.imily. In large juirts of Ea-t .Vnglia. notably in Cambridgeshire, the 
Isle of Ely and parts of Lincoln-bire. the .-mall liulder grows jiro.sperous on from .3 to 10 .acre- of land 
det'oted to potatoes, tairrot-. celery anil green vegetalile-. He Is'-eps no stock, and often firefei's. in the 
fen country alnio-t always and n.itur.dly prefers, to live in a village and cycle or walk t(; liis holding. 
In other countie,- gra-s d.iiry holding- are in tite majority : in others .igain. the email lioldinge are 
miniature mixed farm-, partly .irable and jiartly gras.s. 

It is imj’ossible to give any average -ize of holding provided exciqit purely .-tatistically. but taldng 
England and ale- as a whole, (be average is 13.1 acres. 

I come now to the bmlding ]iroblem, and here 1 must loolv back 21 years. We all supposed, I 
think, at the Armistice that building prices Iiad reached their aftogee, and looked for a drop when 
demnbili.-ation brought men back to tlie building trades atid to the manuf.icture of imiteriaL. 

When, therefore, the Wini-try, or the Hoard as it then was. avas pisqi.iriiig the Land Settlement 
(Facilitiesj Act p.n-ed in Augn-t Ifil'.i, and was making its financial estimate of the co-t of fulfilling the 
fikdue. our figures were liasisl on the (hen jirevailing firici^s. [My then Winister, liord Ernie, ami Lord 
J^ee of I'areliam who succeeded him in Angu-t Ibltt, about the time the Act was pa-sed, were justified 
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in believing that -we phould be able to carry through our scheme oa broad and comprehensive lines 
with the money made available by Parliament. It is obWous that small holders will do better if they 
are grouped on large blocks of laud. They can organise themselves co-operatively for the bulk purchase 
of needful supplies, and can likewise bulk their produce for marketing and transport. It becomes 
feasible for the (tovernment or a local authority or for private enterprise to provide additional transport 
facilities for a district which, from carrying a population of from 1 to 3 labourers per hundred acres, 
becomes closely setfled to the extent of perhaps dO families per hundred acres. With the scheme of 
closer settlement, theretore, were bound up both the improvement of rural transport and a vast increase 
of rural housing on large land settlement estates. 

In September 1919 I was one of a Committee of five, representing the Departments mainly con- 
cerned . sent by the Prime llinister to Germany and Belgium to consider the interrelation of land settle- 
ment. the establishment of industries in rural districts, housing ami transport. This we did, and a 
Development Committee of the Ministry of Transport has sat continuously since to carry into effect the 
lessons we k-arned. I need scarceh’ say that the exigencies of national finance have made it impossible 
to proceed with any of the improved transport schemes worked out. It is regrettable but inetitable. 
In the same way. my Department has been obliged to postpone imtil happier times the policy of exten- 
sive housing on large estates and to satisfy our applicants' desire for land with the minimum amount of 
building. This means the acquisition either of pieces of suitable bare land in or near the village where 
the applicant fives, orof small farms well provided with a farmhouse. divisible into two or three dwellings, 
and some cottages. 

I must remind you that under the old Act of 190S the County Cotmcils were not allowed to undertake 
any small holdings schemes unless they were self-supporting. If they failed in tins respect, a burden fell 
on the county rate, and this responsibility not only gave the County Councils a vivid interest in economy 
but justified, indeed almO't compelled, the Board of Agriculture's policy of non-interference in anything 
but the financial issue of the Cotmcils' schemes. 

Under the provisions of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act. the creation of small holdings for ex- 
Service men is a wholly tuieconomic proposition. The Act placed £20.000.000 at our disposal to 
meet the capital cost of the scheme, and the Government also meets all annual losses. The main fact to 
bear in mind is that the Government is paymaster, and must, therefore, exercise the supervision I am 
describing to-night. 

\Mth loan money costing the Government per cent, and with cottages costing from £7o0 to 
£1.000 each, and farm buildings in proportion, it is obvious that the annual cost to the Governmmt of 
an equipped holding is largely in excels of wliat any small holder can afford to pay in rent and make a 
living. 

I estimate that, roughly, eight millions i> the measure of the irrecoverable expenditure which will 
not be represented by rentals after 1920, when the small-holdings undertakings of the Councils will be 
valued. Such a financial operation would be wholly indefensible, except on the sounde't ground of all, 
viz., that a solemn national pledge has to be fulfilled. 

When it became obvious in the summer of 1920 that the cost of building was not likely to drop but 
rather to go on rising, the ilinistry established maximum scales of capital cost and of annual lO'S per 
holding to wltich every scheme submitted by County Councils was required to conform before it could 
be approved. Some of the estates purchased in our more optimistic days could not by any means be 
divided up and equipped within these maximum scales, but it has been the duty of my Department to 
examine most carefully and to cut down must rigorously every scheme submitted in order to reduce the 
losses to tin- lowest possible dimensions. In this matter the County Councils are the agents of the 
Ministry. They own the laud, they equip it, they borrow' the money, but the Go^■el■mnent takes the 
responsibilily for all losses. 

Illy mind goes back to the beginning of 1919, when Lord Ernie asked me, after the completion of 
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my tii'k a? Controller of Supplie> in the hood Production l)e[iiirtment. to take in hand the '-u[)er\'i-.iiju 
of the buildine; programme of Land Settlement I'my promotit)u to the charge of the whole of the Ian id De- 
Dejiartment did not come until toward' the end of the yean. I then found the Mini'try without a 'ingk' 
architect to supervi'e the 'pending on huilding by County Council' of ahout eight million' of money. 

Fortunately, the world of architecture WU' not strange to me. A' my old friend' walked out ot the 
'War Otiicewith their demobili'ation paper'. ItVll upon them. iNIy tit't Int of "'uperinteiiding Architect' 
included the names of Maxwell Ayrton. O'wald Milne. Clough W illiani<-Flli'. -lohn Lee. and. ki't but 
not leii't. H. P. Cf. Maule. so you will admit that, whatever ehe my failure'. I began the architectural 
side of my ta^k with a notable team. It i^ true. I never hoped, or indeed a'ked. that they 'hould ih-'ert 
the tierce ioy> and genial reward' of private practice for more than a 'hurt time, but I wanted to 'tart 
well, and I did. Hajipily, I have retained Major Maule a' Chief Architect, iind Cajitaiii -Tohn Lee as a- 
Superintending Architect, and hope tii keep them until the task i' over, and with them are now a staff 
rjf about twenty of the keenest, ablest, most tlevoted and most entluisia'tic fellows who ever laid pencil 
to paper, and. I may add, ever coaxed or convinced a local auth<jrity to do that which is right in the 
eyes of a righteous architect. Without them I am persuaded that the extreme difficulties and com- 
plexities of the task would have landed me and the Ministry in the 'Ca of failure and derision which has 
been known to engulf civil servants far more able and experienced than I shall ever be. You will 2)lease 
allow me to acltnowledge here and now my debt of affectionate gratitude and admiration. I cannot 
break the Official Secrets Act and sO risk probably five years m the Tower of London by revealing the 
words of a report of a Cabinet Committee which lately examined most closely into the administration 
and finance of Land Settlement. But I am allowed to be so far indiscreet as to reveal their opinion that 
if the Ministry's Superintending Architects had not shown great zeal and efficiency in eff'ecting econo- 
mies when supervising the building work of Land Settlement, the cost of fulfilling the Government's 
pledge to ex-Service men would be substantially greater than it is in fact. But that is what one expects 
of members of this Institute, and neither 
3'ou nor I are a-stonLlied. 

Let me now indicate Iw a diagram the 
functions of that division of mv I)e]>artment 
which deals with Land Settlement. and its 
relationship Avith the CountA- Cotmeils both 
on the administrative and technical .sides. 

It is es.sential to successful Avorking that tlie 
Ministry's District Comniis'i(jners and the 
Superintending Architects diall lie in the 
closest touch with each other, becaU'e thev 
are our ambassadors to the CountA' Councds 
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I’his touch is maintained pei-'orndh' in the 
conntiy and by monthh' Conference' at the 
Ministiy. It i' aLo of fundamental import- 
ance that the admini-trative staff at Head- 
quarters and the architect 'faff 'hall pi rfi ctl.A' 
understand eachotlier.aiid accordingl.v evety 
Aveek there meets a .loint I.r(nipmeiit Com- 
mittee at Avhich difficulties and. I think I 

ma.A' al'O say. snece-ses are discu—ed and the avi eki.v riqiorts of the architects are examined. 

"We have also tAvo similar Aveekl.v Committees dealing with Land Settlement generalh' and with the 
Mini'tiy'.s OAAn settlements at Avhich the Builditig Branch is represeiiteil. You nuu' sav that mv ]fe- 
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partmeiit is Coiiimitti'e-iiiad. and it is fair for me to disclose that a journalist has referred to these meet- 
ings as " IVeaver's Soviets.” hut I am wholly impenitent. I see no prospect of success in any enter- 
prise which i' liourislied on minute-writing, and the holding of meetings at which every one. even very 
junior members of the staff, is encouraged to speak their minds freely, saves a vast amount of time and 
paper and ink. But. svhat is far moi'e important, it establishes a spirit of comradeship, and makes it 
possible for a lot of able men to pull together as a team. Incidentally, it enables the head of a Depart- 
ment to weigh the value of his staff in a way that no other method provides. I am at least convinced 
that it is the way to get on with the job. It is the way I learned to work at the Food Production 
Department wlieii Lord Lee was my chief. If my colleagues and I have put through the first stage of 
our task with any sort of success under Lord Lee as Minister of Agriculture, it will be by virtue of his 
skilled leader-hip and uiR-arying encouragement. And as. by a piece of luck cvhich falls to few ^Minis- 
tries, our Parliamentary Secretary. Sir Arthur Griftith-Boscawen. who in that capacity was a stout and 
sympathetic supporter of the Ministry's staff, has succeeded Lord Lee as Minister, it will be our fault if 
we do not finish the task in an acceptable fashion. 

As the accompanying diagram indicates, the Ministry's architects form mainly a superintending 
staff', and the duty of designing and building falls upon the County Councils. In order to administer 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908 the Councils appointed Land Agents, whose main business was to seek 
out suitable land, divide it into small holdings, administer it, see to repairs, collect rents, and generally 
do land agency work. In many comities the buildmg work was confined to dividing and adapting 
existing farmhouses and adding simple farm buildings. This was usually done by the Comity Land 
Agent, who was perhaps a Fellow of the Surveyors' Imtitution,or had otherwise acquired some architec- 
tural experience. Sometimes the Comity Architect, who did the schools, police stations, etc., under- 
took the small-holdings work ;, occasionally, an architect in private practice was commissioned. It 
is certain that some of the work was ill done, but the bulk of the building work in most counties was 
confined to adaptations, and the number of new cottages built between 1908 and the war was only 
about 770 in the whole of England and IVales. 

Amongst the many virtues of County Councils is a. strong sense of economy, more marked perhaps 
when they are considering their salary list than when they are spending capital mone\'s provided by the 
Treasury, but always marked. When the task of settling ex-Service men had to be confronted there 
Avas some difficulty in establishing the fact that the most economical way of carrying out a big building 
scheme is to employ thoroughly competent architects to design and supervise. The Ministry took the 
line that in such year- as 1919 and 19fiU. when shortage of materials and of skilled labour called fur a 
peculiar flexibility of mind, a readiness to scrap old ways of writing siieeifications and a capacity to 
accept new methods and employ them intelligently were essential (pialities in an architect, that such 
qualities command good salaries, and that cheap architects made dear buildings. Tly main task in 
respect to the employment of Architects by GounciL therefore, has been to urge the engagement of 
men with proper (lualifications at proper salaries : this has meant in some cases awkward controA'ersies. 
and even the TIini-try's insistence on the removal here and there of an architect who has proved lacking 
in skill and. theretore. wasteful of imblic money. 

Full opportunity was giA en to the Councils for the employment of architects in jirivate practice, 
but I am free to confes- that -mall-holdings architects appointed ad hoc or the existing county .irchitects 
Avheii they had experience of farm buildings, have proA'ided the best solution. 8mall-holdings work is a 
special branch of architecture Avitli very different problems from ordinary housing. First, the farm 
buildings are an exceedingly important part of the task, and each agricultural district has its OAvn 
traditions and practices in the housing of stock and of crops, so that intensive local knowledge is of 
great value : secondly, the proportion of alterations to ncAv AA'ork is almormally high, and demands, 
therefore, an abnormal amount of supeiwision on the spot ; thirdly, the Avork is so extraordinarily 
scattered over the county that in the present diflicnltii'S the actual organisation of building repre- 
sents a far larger proportion of the Avhole task than in any other sort of Avork. 
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We have foiuid the best iv-ult^ from the intimate anil continuous as^oeiutiim of County Land 
Agent and architect, both -whole-time 'ervaiits of the Council, tvorking in the 'ame building, and visit- 
ing tlie worke together. It i- rare, though not unkno-wii. to tind .i man with the reijuired knowledge 
of both sides of the ,'mall-holding- problem, who can tackle both laud and building--. 

I have been very disappointed at the lack of success, speaking generally, in countie- where arclii- 
tect" in private practice have been employed for ^mall holduige. It leads to delay- in carrying out tlie 
work, lengthy correspondence <ibout trifles -which two colleague- would -ett le in three minutes, and it is 
more costly. I have come to the conchi-iou most reluctantly, but 1 am i]uite cle-ar I am right. 'I'he 
fact that in a fetv, a very few. case- the eiaployment of private piractitioner- has worked well doe- not 
affect my view at all. But let me -ay that I limit my opinion to the case rif thi- highly specialised 
sort of work in the condition- in which it now has to be done. My per-omd t iew. for what it may be 
worth, is that it does not apjdy. and ought not to apply, to important public buildings in which archi- 
tectural abilities of a very different order are required. The architect m charge of cottage and farm 
building schemes needs to be ecjuipjied with arti-rtie talent, but mu-t be even more an organiser and 
economist, whereas the architect of a public building must fir-t and foremo-t be an arti-t. a ijualitication 
which the methods of recruiting for Government offices, and the terms and conditions of service therein, 
can hardly be held to ensure. In -hort, the qualitications desirable in the architect of public buildings 
are seldom found in a man fitted to be a good Government servant. 

I come now to the building method- which the Ministry ha- encoumged Councils to employ. Until 
lately, the difficulty which every one has e.Kperieneed since Iffff* of getting a firm tender wa> peculiarly 
intense in the case of smaU-hokling work, on accom'it of the inacce-^ibility of the ^ites and the smallness 
of each contract. Builders were naturally unwilling to scatter their organisations to meet i-Hir needs 
when so many jobs were to be had in or near towns, and, et-eu if they would con-ider it. their difficulty 
in getting skilled tradesmen to rough it in lonely districts accentuated their unwillingiie^-. In many 
cases the only chance of getting anything started wa^ for the Council to set up a small IVorks Depart- 
ment, another practice of which I di-approve highly in principle, and should not ■^anctioll in normal 
times. 

But I want yon to realise the -pecial urgency of our task. The men are waiting to get on to the 
land. As .->0011 as a property i^ aci|uiivd. with po— es.-^ion in. -av, tj or 12 months, it is neces-ary to 
secure access to the building >ites cUid tn get on with the cjuipnieiit -0 that, when po-se--ion i- secured, 
there may he roofs uver the head- of the -mall holders and. i-qually important, of their stock. You 
may have read distre.-sing account- of -mail holders cainping out fur iiio!ith> in tents and i-hacks of all 
sort.s, because the wicked Mini-try of Agriculture, or the stiff wickeih-r County Cuuncils, callomh- dis- 
regarded their need-. In -uch circnm.-tances AVe had to ge-t the work done somehow, and if there were 
no builders ready to tackle it. direct niethoils were iuevit.ihle. Moreoeer. in the large amount of 
adaptation Avork no -ort of estimate h.i- been ohtainahle, and real econnmie- have been effected by 
employing labour direct. Lven Avheii Avorking on the ha-is of time and material jilus profit, the diffi- 
culty of checking account- without a ,-talf of accountants lias made the Avork A eiy expensiA’e. I doubt 
if the proAision of a large hand fit such people Avould have recoupe-d their cost. I do know \vh<it Avould 
luiA-e been said about hordes of official-. 

Throughout the ta-k Ave have kept steadily in vienv the- need of employing local materials, and Ave 
huAT- built in timber AvhereA er local timlier Ava- aA'dilable. In 111, my ca-es there is a lot of standing 
tinilier on the estates, and tlii- i- cut .ind converted and used iu iarm buildings, fencing, Ac., and even 
for rough house-ca-riientrA-, the men employed being in some cases the Avaiting -iii.ill-liolder-. 

You A\-iff ask noAV Avliat is our actual building achicA euient after all this effort. It is small eiiougli 
Avhen coinjiared AA’ith the Aast scheme of urhau hou-iug consisting of hundred- or even thousands of 
houses on a single site. 

M'e have sanctioned the exjienditiire ot €306,500 on the adaptation of existing buildings, and 
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£1 .636,000 on new work, a total of £'2, 002. 500. This work is going forward — it is not merely on paper. 

I exclude the value of all plans provisionally approved which have not reached the stage of actual 
building, but this category represent' a large bulk of serious work done during the last two j'ears. and 
about to come to fruition. 

Oirr total ta'k will irrobably be only 3.000 new cottages and 1.900 sets of rrew farm buildings (in 
addition to the adaptation of hundreds of both), but they are spread over 62 administrative counties 
in remote Yorkshire valley on the slopes of Welsh mountains, and in the folds of inacces>ible downs. 

I submit that our tiiire ha^ not been easily -pent, and of the total personnel of niy Department, 
numbering 450 pe 02 ile, the building branch, from chief architect down to junior clerk, numbers only 
46. scarcely " a horde of otticiah." 

Xor i? the supervision of the Councils' work the oirly duty of the branch. 

When we got to grips with our problem early in 1919. two things at least were clear : our old ideas 
not only as to actual cost, but as to relative cost, had to be .■^crapped, and we had to make the best use we 
could of a limited range of available materials. I have eonsistenth’ distrusted the policy, much boomed 
in 1919, of taking a short cut by turning Army hut', into houses, the most unsatisfactory and. in the 
long run, the most costly expedient that could be devised. In some cases, the imperative need of 
getting some sort of home built in two or three montlu, with the alternative not only of homeless set- 
tlers. but also of land going derelict for lack of cultivation, compelled us then, and still compels us, 
occaAonally, to sanction hut cottages. But we have always pressed for the permanent house, not only 
for the sake of seemliness and comfort, but because the hut cottage, with its short-loan period, is finan- 
cially unsound, and merely postpones the imobleiii of jiroviding a jtroper iDermanent house for 10, 15 or 
20 year^. when a fre>h capital expenditure ■will have to be faced. 

Which, then, of the permanent materials were we to advise — brick, timber, or ordinary concrete 
blocks 2 Stone was obviously impossible, save in rare cases. Was salvation to be sought in cob or 
pi'e. or in metal-framed cottages, or in new sorts of fancy concrete, whether blocks or monolithic, 
reinforced or not ? 

YYu are aware that it is a principle of our Government that the building work required by all 
Government offices shall be undertaken by one technical Department, H.M. Office of Works, and that 
rule was applied to the Mini>try‘s own farm settlement estates, extending to about 25,000 acres. 
Sanction was obtained, however, for the Ministry's Building Branch to undertake the equipment of the 
farm settlement at Amesbury. Wiltdiire. We there built 32 cottages to every >ort of idan and in 
every sort of material, five of them to the specifications of the building experts of the Department of 
Industrial and Sciiaitific Eesearch. I will not burden you with details of the results, some of which 
have been i)ublished. but. broadly, these are our conclusions. Traditional cob is hopelessly expemive 
unless you hap^ien to have a group of men who are familiar with it. but it gives an admirable house. 
Bist;' with the chalk soil of Amesl)ury i^ about the same price as brick, given always efficient shuttering, 
which I think we can claim to have iierfected in a very simple form. Pise gives a very sound wall, but 
the plan must suit the material, and experience is needed to achieve this. Concrete blocks of chalk, 
12 to 1. made with any ordinary good machine, are tluiroughly sound. 

'riml)er houses will tmilt wi' found no cheaper than brick. Various i)ro])rietary methods of con- 
crete l)lock luiilding wrought no deliverance. I he greatest novelty, devised by the Eeseareh D^qiart- 
ment. was a coticrete of cltalk and cement. 20 to 1. mixed quite dry. and rammed between shuttering, 
'which ^troved very satisfactorv but no cheajier than brick. Brick inih't'd held its own tierfectlv. 

At a later date it was arranged that the Ministiw .should also equip its three Lincolnshire I’arm 

Settlements Holbeach. Sutton Bridge, and Waintleet. and there we have garnered the fruits of our 

Amesliury expi'rience in really inexpensive sound luiilding. either in timber, brick, or in continuous 
cavity monolithic concrete walls erected 'svitli simpile shuttering. Our [lolicy now is elictated solely by 
the A'arying types of building labour we have available, and we keep all three materials going at once, 
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fbaiigin" our iiiiiids rapidly the cireiimsta.nces of available labour and material' change. Tlii' is 
possible at Sutton Bridge, becaii-e we have an estate of ti.dUH acre' coming into iiu"e"ion block by 
block over a longish period, and each block needs a very kirge proiiortiun of new cottagi-s and farm 
buildings. In Captain Elli'On, an architect of a highly practical turn of mind, the iMini'try ha-' a Chief 
Building Manager to whose skill and eiithu'iasin I owe a coii'iderablt* debt. 

The value of haring -ome estate' of our own to egiiip liU' been incalculable, and the incident that 
We could get no contractor to build fur Us in Lincohi'hire on rea'Onable terms ha^ given the architec- 
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tural staft a close contact iNith prolileins of labour ami supply which has been of intinite use to them in 
their task of advising County C(mncils and su])erintending their work. A staff whose sole duty is to 
stop ill an office and pore over jilans and sjiecitications prepared l)v other people is bound to get out of 
touch with actualities, especially at a lime like this when the situation changes from month to month. 
Tor all that, I look forward to the time when a return to something approximating normal conditions 
will enable the Ministiy to cease the direct control of building operations. IMy main ribjection to such 
control is a financial one. Building is a commercial busine'S. with its risks and speculative aspects. 
No one can foresee with certainty whether ho will complete cottages at, say. tSOO or £1,000 apiece ; he 
may be £200 a cottage out. If I were to ajiply to the Treasury for sanction to a scheme of Land Settle- 
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inpiit in the County of X I should 'Uy. for example, that the estate avouIcI cost £90.000 and the equip- 
ment another £90.000. I know the fee simple value of the land to a penny, and have a provisional 
contract to purchase at that price. If I have a contractor's tender for the necessary building work at 
£90.000 I can put to the Treasury a plain ]jroposition : Here i.s an expenditure of £180.000. The out- 
goings on the property are so much, the rentals I can get will make so much. The co-t to the Exchequer 
will, therefore, he so much.'’ 

If tlu; contractor has made a tni-take. that is his risk. If. however, the Ministry does the work it 
is the Mini'trv that take' the ri'k. and it my estimates are £10.000 too low the financial basis of the 
Treasury's sanction is destroyed. The work is in mid-career and has to he finished, so the money iiiust 
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he found. That might even mean a Sujqdemeiitary Estimate, a vile thing, justly condemned hy the 
Treasury. 

If mv estimate is £10.000 too high tlu> 'Treasury ha.' to Imdget for more than is needed. National 
finance would he inqiossihle if in all llepartnients there were tloatiiig uncertainties like this. and. speak- 
ing as an administrator, I dislike being respon'il)le for any commercial mulertaknig. In the abnormal 
circmu'tanci's of the times it is demonstrable that our Works Department in Lincolnshire is saving 
monev for the Treasurv, but 1 shall be glad when we ca-n go out of busiiu‘S', and tanploy a contractor 
and let him carry any ri'k there is. 

I Avould add that the exi'tencaj of a. temj>orary skilled staff makes many thing' possible that will be 

o 1 
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impossible when (lovemmeiit ] Jejiartm.-nts are able to settle diiwn to their true task, which is ailiuinis- 
tei'iiig the law aaid not running a business, and are equipped mainly tsith a permanent administrative 
.staft and with only so many tt clinical latticers as are needed to ~u}>erintend the work of the technical 
ufficeis of Local Authorities in the interest uf efticieiicy and siuuid tinance. 

There are other objection^. Luiklim:r. like any other busiu. s,, nee.L capital before a brick i' laid. 
Money is no longer borrowed by the >tate at a low rateof interest, and in anv case contractors' plant is 
a poor inveetment for burrowed money. It is aLo at lea't douljtful whether lIuv commercial under- 
taking can work smoothly and well under the .system of checks and sanctions which must necessarilv 
and properly be applied by the Treasury in respect of expenditure of all kinds, and especially on .salaries. 



In the Government service there must tiecessarily lie grades with certain .salaries attached to them. In 
a commercial undertaking, e.ich sjiecitic job justities the employment of a specific man at the salary 
"which hi-s market "saliie connnands. Ilii' two .sy.steins do not mix. Ihere w'ere bold spirits during the 
war w-ho said that all would be well if Goverimient Departments were allowed to have business men to 
rim them and if those men were given so much money by the Treasury and allowed to spend it as their 
discretion dictated. In ,so far as that had to be done under the stress of war. it succeeded sometimes 
and failed often. Aiiihow, no one st-iaously proposes to establish it as a svstem. I speak with some 
detachment,, as I was a business man and have been mana.ger to one of the biggest contracting firms in 
the country, and am now a civil servant. I know* both sides of the picture, and am satisfied that rigid 
Treasiuv contiol is absoiutelj essential, and that rigid Treasury control makes commercial enterjirise 
impossible. 
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I think the solution i^ for Ihoji.irtmfnt'; to keep out of bii'ino'-:. It i^ often "aiil thut it i^ iinniora 
for the Crovernment to compete in bu'-iiiess. I see uothiiiu either niur.il or iuimoral in it. but I tliijik it 
highly inexpedient, unless it i' unavoidable, becau'e it i- linanci.illv speculative. 





l?rN(.\T.O\V I\ iJlfF' U 

ST\ri llKIiSHIKK CoINlY Ce' |r, I til KNM.K I'.s lU'I 1 
'1 w o Pt)i LTKV Holdi.sc.s i-ni: las:\i;e!i, ^ 

.Defcji’e the task tif Laml Setilenji-ut ha' 
iippj'ove the expendi! ui'e on ei|uipiiient of 
hd.IsT.ppU on scheines already sauctioni d. 


[ come now to the sort of cottaee designs we 
conmien.l to County Council' and eiipiloy our'elves. 
We began w it h high hofie, of niaintainiug a 'taiidard 
(.)! dwelling' tor small holder' which Y\ould jU'tify 
our de'ir.-' tor a new worlil. ami tin- Mini'tr\-'s hi't 
Umitiiil Of I'.iiu (lOii' )ii Ilf .''fii'ill /ZtdC/ >i,/s. i^-ui'd in 
-M ay. I'.illC prepared by it' Archit* ctur.il statf. vas 
■Ustly prai'cd. Toward' theeial of ]'.)!'.• rising co't' 
had 'oniewhat chilh d in. and we i"Ued a '< cond 
edition with the niort' spacious types oinitti d and 
iusiu'ted some new ones on a markedly niode't 'Cale. 
In September IhdO a third edition follow td in which 
We cut down the accommodation to a minimum, and 
exhorted the counties to adoiit many economical 
devices which were the iS'snh ot our own experience. 

The responsibility lies upon the Ministry's archi- 
tect'. not only of checking the Council'' expenditure 
on tuiikling. 'O that on no e-tate 'hall the lo's lie 
greater than is allowed by the Tlini'try's niaximum 
scale, but al'o of seeing to it tliat the cottages and 
buildings designed by the Council'' architects are 
Well planned and seemly, and that old buildings 
adapted a.re treated with the reverence due to tradi- 
tional work, however humble. I do not pretend that 
We have always succeeded or that the Ministry can 
be proud of everything done in the name of Land Set- 
tlement. but I do claim that the level is reasonably 
Ihgh, and that a good proportion of the work is con- 
spicuously successful, having regard to economic 
limitations. 

As examples of the work done hy the Councils 
and hy the Tlinistrv. I shall now show on the screen 
jdiotographs and plans of cottages and tarm hnild- 
ings on small holdings, \Scr list of llUi.-firniion ^ on 
[>. . i 

Li/t me. in conchision. '.ly that at the hi ginning 
ot the Tlim-try's hnildmg work in IhHi [ suught the 
ad\ic“ ot the Tri'.'ideiit ot the Instiiiile on many 
points with regard to the reimiiierntion nf .ircliiti cts 
tor 'Inal! holding' work, and other jirotes'ii mal niat- 
teis. .iiid .Is you will a "Uiiie without my l,i lumriiig 
the ]ioml . receiY ed much wise ,iud \ ahi,il)le .id\ice. 
ex-S’i\ice min is conifileteil. the Ministry will need to 
between 'iveii iiml eight niilliiins .is compared with 
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'\Miat I have clone this evening, therefore, is to describe to you the task laid upon the Ministry of 
Agriculture in fultilling a great national pledge, and to report progress. The major part of the work 
has yet to be done, but I am persuaded that, ^^^tb the skilled help which is given so enthusiastically by 
a devoted ^tatf. amongst whom the Superintending and District Architects of the Minir-try are a phalanx 
of common >ensu and profe--ional skill, it will be eompdeted in a way that will do them and the Ministry 
la>ting credit. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS (PHOTOGRAPHS AND PLANS) SHOWN AT THE MEETING. 

MINISTRY'S SETTLEMENTS. 

Ame-'DU'iiy. — ('< ib t i'Tthho. 

Pise cottAiie--. Tw<'--t(.roy single. 

Pi>e cettHLO^. Tw')--^tt'roy pair. 

Pi•^c GtittaLro-^. Two.-t.iiey Mith we.Tther-boarded fiables and bedrooms ixi roof. 

CottaL^e ill t balk ooucrete blocks. 12 to 1. made in block macdiine. 

CoTtaue in chalk and cement •'Omi-rammcd between shnttcrina ( l>epaitment of Scieutidc und Iiidustiial Ru^uaich). 
Puttairo in icinforcod monolithic concrete (Department of J?cientidc and Industrial Research). 

PuttaHos in brick, pair, the m-'st economical type at Ame^bury. Type D.lo in Minisstry's Mdiiuab 

Bosul'RY. — P air brick coitaL^-'s. and < oneiate faim buildini:^. D'^siirned and built by H M. Othoc of \Voik=. 
Roile^toy. — P air of cottaje?. one nitli shop. (H.M.O.W.) 

Holueac II --Pair bu> k cottairc'. an imjirovecl version i.'f those first built by the Ministry at this iSettleineiit 
Farm buih\uii:'=-. in difieiunt inat*niaH. but to same plan. 

SvTTOY BraDoE. — Mnuk* toitage and faim buihUnus in biick. 

►Simile cottage lu cuiinnuou^ lavity moiiL'litluc concrete. (Ministry'.s new sv'-tem.) 

Pair of cottages in brick and thatch, farm buibiings in concrete. 

Pair of cotiaues in buck : faun building in concrete. 

Brick farm building . weather-b«.»ardecl and tunber-framc farm buildin-i. 

( orxTv corxciL small holdings. 

Esse.'v — Bt-aumont F.-^tate : Sinule cottaire. timber frame, weather-boarded and tliatch. 

Beaumont F.^tate : The *'ame in pans, tiled, bounty Arclutect. John Stuart, F.Pv.I.B.A. 

HAMrsiriuT: — TIuoop Farm : Pair of cottages in brick. 

Hecktield Place F^tare : Single cotraiie and re-eieetion and adajitation of derelict farm buildimi^. 

AVamitiold Farm. Botlcy : Rt*con.strucrion of deivlict sixteentli-centiny cottage. Major Roberts, (^'ouiitt Education 
Architect. 

OuRNWALL. — Bodilly M'endi'on : Singh* ccdlagc- in local vtonc. Tlie late Alan Potter, A.R.LB.A,. Arebiteet. 
Somerset — T horn Farm. Ca^«tle Gary: Single C‘>ttage and farm buildings in local stone. 

Thorn Falcon : Sinule cottage and taiiu binId)n;iS in local "tone. 

Donvatt Karate : finale cottaue ind farm buildings in local stone. 

Major A. J. Tooiiicr, Small lloldinus Architect. 

Glol'CEstershtre — Aldcrton : Pair of cottaercs in buck, hmewa^hed. Tl. H. Scott- Willey. A.P.I.B.A.. Architeci. 
Staffurh'muiu:. — t'oc-knane : Bnmialow ftU' disabled men. 

Gocknauc : Two-storcy cottaiiis (pairs). p»ui]try Imldings for disabled men. 

Rodba^tou : I’air of cottages for di"abh-<l men. cowkeeping. 

Ilo<lba"tou : Pair of cottaacs for di~abli-d un-n, c owkeeiiind. 

Ptodl»aston : Single cottuHc and farm lunldintrs. dairy hoUlm!!. 

Rodliaslon : Simile t ottauc and tarm i)iiilding-<, market garilcu holdinir. 

Pvodbastoii : Simile cotlaLlc and farm biuldimr>. mixed holding. 

J. M. ilolclikis-^. t’ouuty Laml Agent. 

CiiK'^HTui:. — Huntingduu F.statc : Pair of cottages and firm building". Market garden holding". 

Buerto!! L^itarc : Pair of c-ottagc's and farm building-J. Dairy holdings. 

R. Domihi.s Winiht. County Land Agent. 

AxcT.r.snv.- -Chveh Dvrnog : Sinnle cottaue and farm buildings. Daiiy holding. 

(Anglesey was tlio first county to submit plans to the Ministry .ind to begin building.) 

Ganiedd Fawr : Pair< of cottages. 

Garnedd Fau r ; Single rottage and farm buildings for dauy holding, '>0 acres. 

LUvvn-vr-arth : Conversion of old barn into cottage, 
d. T. Mather, Small Holdings Areliitect. 

Plint. — Bretton Iktate : Pair of cottages and farm buildings for dairy holdings. 

Hope Hall Estate : Single cottage for dairy holding.s. 

Rhuddlan Estate : Single cottage and farm buildingvS fur daily hi>lding. 

Samuel Evans. Lie.R.l.B.A , County Surveyui. 

Montgomf.ra'. — R handivgynwen Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings. 

Cefnliryntalch, Newtown : Single cottage and farm buildings. 

R. M’ Davies, Small Holdings Architect. 
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DISL'U^SIOX OX sm LAAVliEXCE WKAVEirS rAl'KlE 
The Err'iilent, Mr. John TV. Simpsox, in the Chair, 


Tile Eight Hon. LOED EIDDELL. riMiig at the in- 
stance of the Fresidmt, said • 1 am .sine we are very 
much indebted to Sir Lawrence Weaver for his lucid 
Paper and for the admirable pietuies illustrating the 
wuik of his Department. I desire this opportunity 
of congratulating Lord Lee. Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
Sir Arthur Griliith-Boscawen and their colleague.s 
upon the admirable work they have eh me at the Minis- 
try of Agiiculture. and upon what was done bv Lord 
Lee and Sir Lawrence Weaver during the war in the 
Food Production Department. I have a pei-sonal in- 
terest in Sir Lawrence. He entered the Food Produc- 
tion Department in quite a lowly capacity. I remem- 
ber Lord Lee telling me one day that he found great 
difficulty in carrying on his work for want of efficient 
persons to assist him. I said. '' I believe you have a 
must efficient person working in one of your cellars. 
I suggest you should go back to the Ministry and dig 
him out. His name D Weaver." Lord Lee thanked 
me., went back and dug him our, and in clue course 
Sir Lawrence Weaver moved to the highest position in 
the Food Production Depaitment and performed great 
service for which, perhaps, he has not had sufficient 
credit. I was very much interested in what Sir Law- 
rence said about economy. We are all for economy. 
But I am glad to think that architects are not usually 
so much for economy as most other people, for they 
recognise, perhaps more than anyhoily else, that build- 
ings when erected are more or le.ss permanent things, 
and that they have a duty not only to their client, hut 
to their countiy. It is a horrible thouuht that for the 
sake of a few million pounds even our dear Kngland 
should he rendered less beiiutilnl than it is l.vrhe con- 
struction of a number of wretched little cottac'es. I am 
glad that Sir Lawrence Weaver and those adinu with 
him have done their best, witlundue limit.s. t<i avoid 
that. Sir Lawrence said that tl:e dlinistrv of Agri- 
culture ancl the Government weie under an obligation 
to 2 )erform this woik because a jiledge had been aiven. 
.\s far as I am coiieerned I pay no rcaaicl to the jileilue 
at all. It i.s a sjilendid invesiment to erect the.se cot- 
tages. and a splendid investment to put these 2 )eopIe on 
the land. When the Geim.ius weie b.itteiing awavat 
-Vniieiis in March. lldS. we all said. " What does it 
matter what it cost if we only win the war >. " It cost 
a good deal to win the war. but we won it. ( lui main 
jiurpose ought to be to liave a iia])])\- and eontenteil 
pi ojile in this countiy. and. in jamieular. a hapjiv and 
contented agiicultuial jiopulation. and. speakinu for 
mvself, 1 w ill gladly jiay ta.xe.s for t lie junpose of .seeur- 
iiig that end. Sir Law rence told von tliat these tians- 
actions cannot be carried out ou economical lines at 
tile jii'e.sent time. That may be ipiite tnie. but in the 
long run thev will be economical, liecause vou can have 


no bettei investment than sound cottaues and sound 
agriculruial propeities m .i countiv like (.Lear Biitain. 
Sir Lawieiice Weaver w.is aood eiiouah to boiiow a 
simile of mhie — I think 1 mentioned it some time aao, 
1 saiil to him that most j-irofessional men have a way 
of bin vim; their failures Law vers burv theirs in the 
Bankrujitc v L'ourt. and doctcus bury theirs in the eeme- 
terv. The misfortune, liuwever. is that architects do 
not buiv their failures. Thev stand as a jiermanent 
menace. Therefore it is most es.seiitial that vou should 
have Well-designed houses. Sir Lawrence referred to 
that buniiiig question, the incursion of Guvcniment 
Dejiartnieiits into the realms of architecture. With 
reference to that. I am a pTofessional man myself, and 
fully realise the feelings of professional men and pro- 
fessional societies. At the same time, the main jiurpose 
is the public good. As a general rule jirofessional men 
are prepared to subordinate their own feelings when 
they are .satisfied that it is essential for the jmblic -wel- 
fare that a certain course .should be taken. It is obvious 
that il a jiublic department is building thousands of 
cottages and hundreds of farm buildings, the construc- 
tion of which require.s great technical knowledge and 
many experiment.s, it is essential that the department 
.should engage its own architects, I agree with Sir 
Lawrence Weaver that in the case of large (.-iovern- 
nient huilding.s it is better that there should be an open 
competition, that you should have an o}iportunity of 
finding w-hat fn-sh geniuses there are in the architec- 
tural world, and that the plans should be prepared on 
the most moclHrn and advanced lines ( )n your behalf I 
thank Sir Lawrence very much forhisadmirable Pajier. 
and .sincerely hope that w-ide publicitv will be given to 
what he has been dning. I have spent a umid deal of 
the last two years at Peace ( 'onference.s. I see that 
the Seeretarv of the I'abinet has just writren a Papier 
on ■■ Di])liimaev bv f'onferenre.s." I w-iiuld .sav that 
in all fiublic alfaits what we want is o])en diplomacy ; 
we want infoiniation as to what is bi ing done, and if 
that infoi-mation is su]',])lieil . that i-- the liest method 
of avoiding criticism. That is another i-e.ison why I 
think We are indebted to Sir Lawrence for the admir- 
able disquisition he has given us upon the work of liis 
Deji.iitiiient. 

Sir DOLGLAS X’EWTOX, K B.E. (Ghairman of the 
Cambridgeshire County Counril) It gives me very 
great [ileasure to he allowed to serond the \'ote of 
Thanks which lias been proposed liv Lord Eiddell. 
We are all gre.itiv indebted to Sir Lawrence Weavi'r 
for the interesting and instructive Paper he has given 
us. and are grateful for the way in which he has dealt 
with what is, after all. a verv conipheated and dilfi- 
cult .subject. Verv few of us realise how large and how 
comjilex is the jiroblem with wliieli the Ministry of 
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Agriculture are faced. Few peojjle reali,se tlie power.s 
given under the Land Facilities Settlement Act. 
L’nder the terms of that Act — and it is brought par- 
ticularly to my notice because I speak by virtue of 
being chairman of a county council, which is a body 
charged with the other side of the administration of 
the Act — under the provisions of that Act we can turn 
a man out of his home, or out of the farm which he 
has held all his life, and which his father held before 
him. every tree of which lie has jilanted or tended per- 
.sonally ; we can turn him out to seek for occupation, 
if he can find it. at fourteen days' notice. Those are the 
powers which we jiossess. and it only shows that with 
powers so great and so far-reaching how necessarv it is 
to advance carefullv and to administer the Act with 
tact and discretion. I think we are verv fortunate in 
the way in which Sir Lawrence and those as.sociated 
with him have put into e.vecution an Act having such 
enormous powers. Sir Lawrence referred to the ques- 
tion of the employment of architects by county councils 
and by the Ministry of Agriculture. This, so far as 
county councils are concerned, was at one time a 
hotly debated question, and I think now that we have 
all tumbled down on perhap.s what you would consider 
the right side of the fence, it is generally admitted by 
county councils that expert advice of a qualified char- 
acter is most essential, and most county councils now 
employ at least one architect, and many two — one for 
the educational side of their work, and the other for 
the land settlement side. At the same time I would 
like to urge the great advantage to be gained by close 
and whole-hearted co-operation between the profes- 
sional architects and the land agents who are charged 
with the settlement of the men and with the provision 
of the most suitable buildings for the working of the 
land in question. Sir Lawrence referred to the advan- 
tage of men living in villages, (.'oniing. as I do. from 
Cambridgeshire, we find that the great majority of our 
small holders prefer, and rightly so, to live in the vil- 
lages •, and I hoj)e that as much advantage will be 
taken of that feeling as possible, as it is most desirable 
to encourage it. If you can settle men in the villages 
rather than dot them about in outlying places you can 
develo]) communitv life, and you cannot develop com- 
munitv life adequatelv and satisfactorily unh'ss you do 
settle them fairlv close to. or in. the villages. Condi- 
tions are now verv different from what they were only 
a few vears ago. Tht‘ advent of the bicycle makes it 
much easii'r for a man to get to his work. .Vgain. the 
(|ue.stion of fertilisers makes it possible to farm in a 
somewhat dift’ereut wav from that jireviously consider- 
ed necessarv. All tliesi' things have their effect on the 
building question and the place where the buildings 
can bi-st be erecti'd. There is also the further question 
that has arisen as a result of the limitation of hours 
and working conditions, namelv. the Saturday half- 
holiday. That has come to stay, and it gives an op])or- 
tunitv for men to org.uiise sports and games, which, 
again, is a strong reason for living in close community. 
There is, too, the question of co-o[)eratiou. Co-opera- 


tion is vital to the small man. because it puts him more 
in the position of the big man, and gives him a power 
of bargaining and getting commodities on reasonable 
terms and disposing of them on good terms. Fnless 
small holders are brought together by living near 
friends and neighbours, you can never establish that 
confidence which it is so essential to establish in the 
rural mind and upon which the spirit of co-operation 
rests. I must sav I have viewed with some alarm the 
development along uneconomic lines of very large 
numbers of holdings. So far as my county was con- 
cerned. we were self-supporting under the 1908 Act, 
and should have remained self-supporting under ordi- 
nary conditions. At the same time we were not typical 
of the whole. The money is now running out. and we 
shall be faced soon with a large unsatisfied demand 
which it will be very difficult to devise means of meet- 
ing. I hope that steps will be taken to encourage 
private land-owners to satisfy that demand as far as 
possible, and that the hiring of land will bo one of the 
steps which will be taken to find land, because it is 
most important that those men should not be dis- 
appointed. As regards the employment of direct 
labour, in a general way we find in Cambridgeshire 
that the contractor is more economical, more astute 
and more efficient in the management of labour than 
we are able to be. He is better able to supervise and 
direct labour and to get the best out of it, not unfairly, 
but iiroperly, than we are able to do, and it is not a 
good plan to set up large works departments of our 
own. Contractors, after all, have a very definite, and 
direct incentive, namely, profit, which is still the mov- 
ing impulse in regard to efiort in this old country, and 
although abnormal times require abnornial methods, 
I do hope that 8ir Lawrence Weaver and his Depart- 
ment will not encourage — I do not think they do — the 
setting up of large numbers of works dep.rrtments 
throughout the large area which they control at the 
present time. We all tender to Sir Lawrence our best 
thanks for his most interesting Pa]ier. He has shown 
us clearlv the magnitude of the task he has had to face, 
and as a county councillor I am very grateful to him 
for the kindly reference which he has made to us. and 
the part which we have played in trying to assist him 
in tackling and dealing with this great problem. After 
all. we have a great iiopulation — more condensed, 
more congested, perhaps, than in almost any other 
country in the world — yet we find that we have had 
]iracticallv no serious agrarian troubles. AVhy is that i 
I think it is because it has been the aim of our legis- 
lators to do what they could to satisfy all legitimate 
demands, and thev have piassed legislation making 
land available on fair terms at short notice to those 
who are <ptalifled to cultivate it, I hope that we may 
long continue to do all we can to meet the legitimate 
demands of those desiring access to the land ; I hojie 
that we mav never change our iiolicy in that respiect, 
because I am convinced that out of that we get, and 
we shall continue to get, a strong and virile jiopula- 
tioii. a pojailation able to maintain the traditions of 
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the {ia<t. and To u[)liold ttniT proud and wonderful 
position which we now have .inionu the nation-, and 
the people of the world. 

Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER. K.C IM O. ; May 1. Mr. 
Pre-ident. a.s ha vino been P* rmaneut .Seeretarv to tin' 
Board of Agriculture. ex[irej< niv very uieat [.lea^ure 
at the review which Sir Lawrence Meavi-r ha> uiyrii 
u- of the work that De)>.irrn!enT ha- been able to di.i 
since the war. It has been a ureat r. In-f to .-ee the 
good and -ound and really, in many ca-e-. ipiite hand- 
some work done bv the couutie- and the Dejiartineiit. 
It ha.s been a relief to me per-onally. becau-e at one 
time I shared the a})preln n-ion- which your Institute 
had le.st the country should be di-hgured by a lame 
amount of cheap and na-ty buildiini. I noticed that 
Sir Lawrence told m that, on the whole, the chea^iest 
thing was the building in brii k. AVe ari- not all 
enamoured of the plain bride cottaue. and I wa- ulad 
TO .see in the stone countic- that they were still build- 
ing in stone. I live in North Oxford-liire. and I shouhl 
be very sorry to see the habitual stone buihling super- 
seded by brick. M'e still fiml we can build n.o-t 
cheaply in the local stone which we die from tlm 
groiuid. provided we do nut spend too much time and 
labour in cutting c^uoins. but u-e brick faciiuis for the 
ojienings in windows. That make- a verv luce eot- 
tage, and I hope we shall continue a- much a- f'o— ible 
to build in stone. There i- ora.' point I would like Sir 
Lawrence M’eaver's ofiimoii cin. The country I refer 
to is a country of small holders : it i- the country of 
Fergu.s O'Connor's Land Sf-ttlement. but al-o round 
EidgwoocI Forest there i- a v. ry wild p.iit of the 
county where a great many wild nmn lived <ind .-'|Uat- 
ted. and when the forest was atl'or--ti-il they r.-ceived 
grants of laiid. AVe have ten or a dozen -mailer 
holders in my own villaee, hvui” ...n lonely farm-, kep- 
ing a few cattle, and altoaetlier living under eoiiditions 
which the Board of .Vgiuulrnrr lentificallv jirove- 
to be entirely uneconomieal and ini]M)s,ib|e. but 
which from their yioint of view give theiii a \erv good 
living and one tin y pnl'er to any other kind. Tliev 
have Very nice old farin hi,iUses and farm buildings, 
but owing to the fact that thev ar.’ rooh-d witli -tone 
slates and wi-re originally built with tiiida r rafters and 
oak laths, they are tilling down, and unfoitumitelv the 
.Stonesfield Cjuurrie- havi- bee], clo-i-d so that tlieie arc 
vc-rv' few slates obtainable, I -hould verv mueh like 
to see county council- c.vtending their a.— istance to 
those holder- in order that they aial their beast- niav 
not bi- without shelter ; perhap- the coiuitv council- 
could extend their .ir< hitectiual la Ip toward- some 
means of na-eting the great dilKcnlty thev are in now 
of maintaining their bnildings (If coxir-e. to a cer- 
tain extent we are not rebuilding any -tom- wall-, and 
where an cild slate roof gets bad the local builder biiv.s 
the slates and thatch i- now put on. Before the war 
it wans not thatch but corrugated iron, or jierliajis blue 
AA'elsh slates. But both are too cxjjeii-ive now, an<l I 
am hapfiv to see there is to be a cliangi- The < ountv 
councils in such places as O.xford iiiiglit do a good deal 


to -ave tho-e -mall holder.-, w ho live a Vei'V admirable 
andhealtliv kind of life bv giving a little arehiteetural 
help in reg.inl to m.iinraining tho-e builihng- and rind- 
ing the m.iterial- 

Mr. A\ P BL.V* K [/' j -aid la- i aine iroin .'-oiitli 
Africa, th'- being the tir-t Tiim- for -ew-nteeii vear- 
that he h.ol visited Loiidmi. 1 le had had ample oppor- 
tuiiitv. both in ^outh .Vfni .1 and in tlm ( 'oluiiie-. of 
noting the dith r.-nt inethud- by whieh -ettlenient had 
been made nii the land, and Sir LaWi'tiiee Weaver's 
illu-n.itii.n- had .iri'ni.leil him great ]ilea-uie, liec.ui.-e 
thev -hi'W. d a na.re -ub-taiitial i la— ot building than 
could evei be asteiupted in. iur instance, ('ati.nhi or 
Au-tia!ia. In New Zealand the -v-t'-m of coii-truc- 
tlou wa- -uc a that a -awver going iiiio a di-ti ic t v, ould 
cut down rile rimi’ei lUi the faim. and after a verv 
-holt rune that tiiiiber wa- n-ed for baildiiig. In 
South Afiic.i the -y-tein of pi-h was by no mean- newv 
tor -oixie i.a the buiid.iijg- i-refteil on that -v-teiii had 
la-red coh'ideiablv I'Ver a luindu-d ye.ii-. The Dutch 
folk always took the precaution to whirewa-h their 
buililii.g- about evciv -econd veai. and it wa- -ui- 
prising how ioicg tlieir luiilding- l.i-r. It was iiiileed 
refieshiug to find that rim people in the deal old hoine- 
Liiid Were now making an et'foir to -etilc then -oldiei- 
oii the land. Settlement- had been going on iur the 
last lift}' yeai- in the (.'olonie-. and he was only-orry 
that the -urpliis men here were not sent out to South 
Africa in yparriciilar. wheie rhevwiiuM be vi'i'v wel- 
come aial where .ill expeiiidruie of ilL’ bcii on a Imliling 
Would mean alnm-t a new life for them : they would 
rind th" Condition- theie viv congenial, artl he- was 
siiie the Biiri-h Kmpiie won! 1 he benerit'Ml bv having 
tlio-e men out tlicie lot, a- e\ei\-one knew.tlmlail- 
! I'oiii tim I. olonv dm mg the w ai all ilid w hat thev could 
to keep the flag flying. (Ajiplauso ) 

The president : week nl two ago it was 111}' 

jilea-iiie ,ind pricilege to -It at a dinner next to the 
gentleman who i- now the .Mmister of .\gi ieniture, Sir 
.Aithui I iiifhrli-Bii-cawen. Lpon him fell tliedutvof 
ie],l cmg fo t’-,|. tn,i-t of the ( fo vei nnieni Dejia rtnmurs. 
lie juef.o ed hi- -jieeeli by saving that lie wa- not -lire 
that it wa- a \eiy p'opulartou-t — a lemark wliidt wa- 
greeted with loud .ippl.iu-e--and proceeded to skate 
dexterously over the merit- or dcmeiits of -everai of 
the ( ioveinment Dcjiartments. lie admitted (piiU' can- 
didlv that he had heard some of them de-rribed as 
‘ e.xtiavagant " and. turning to Sir Erie (leildm-, who 
wa- sitting near, he said, " [ have even heard them 
ternif-d ■ grandiose. Having said that, he pmceeiled 
with gieat entliu.-ia-m to dil.ite on the merits of one 
Dejiailnieiit, which he .-aid he had alwavs found nni- 
ver-ally jiopular and greatlv beloved, Tli.it was the 
Mini-trv of Agricnltnre. He is now the Afinister of 
Agriculture, and I was wondering, as I he, ird Sir Law- 
rence spe.ik — we know' that the chiefs arc coached bv 
tlieir chief.- under them, their cliiettains, as the Scotch 
call them — whether it was* >Sir Eawivnce who had 
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coaclied Sii Arfluu Grilfitli-Boscawen, ur wiietlier 
Sir Arthur had laid down lines that Sir Lawrence was 
tofolhiw to-niaht. At anv late. we admit Sir Law- 
leiice hae lUa'le a very excellent c.i'C hjr his Depart- 
ment. and we a' knuwledee with emtitiule liie hatid- 
-ome admi'diiii uf the lieij) that lie ha-- hail from 
nieiaher'' td the In^rULite .Vt thn late hour I am nr.r 
goinn through the Pajier. which I havi* verv heavilv 
aniiotatei.l. Tliere i- imly niie pnin; mi wliic'i I think 
you Would like a word tioni me, and that -fjie (jiu--.- 
tion of tile emplovmt-nt of Government Deparrments 
to cairy out work which. I think ju-tiv, we eii)i-idi_r 
might he veiy much hettei done bv piivate enterprise 
Sir Lawrence haa aaid that he see:^ iimhinu moral or 
immoral in auch a jnactn.e . hut I think we mav at 
lea^t eon-iih.-rit a maitei of v-rv diiuhtful moralitv to 
t.i.x IIi> .Majesty < subject^ and kee]i iiii a Department 
which depiive' them nf their own jivehhoo.l. Tnat the 
pioceiMl- of taxatiim should be um'l to depiive puvate 
citizens of the inean,s to meet taxation seem^ to me 
shockingly immoral That, gentlemen — md I am id- 
dre.ssinu more pariiculaiiv the members of the limti- 
tute here — iiiiidies to a questn n of ]iolicv and not to 
the oificial arcdutetrs th.emselve' The olneiil archi- 
tects tlieinselves are in many cases members of tliis 
Institute, and as sucli they have all the privileues, the 
protection and all the affectionate .-.upport which tlii' 
Institute can aive them. ]irovided alwavs that tliey 
themselves walk within the perfectly clearly laid clown 
lines of professional moiality. (Applause.) 

Sir J..-\.\\ REXCE WE.VVEK. in ivtuiniim tliaiiks. 
said : I need sca.rcely say 1 am veiy uiatefiil for all tlie 
polite thimis said aliout me. some true and some nc>f ; 
but I am veiy uiateful. whether true or not T should 
like to say one word on the (plestioii of tlie uioujiing of 
lioldimas. lam rather proud to remeiiiliev rli.tt in the 
forefront of our Manual on ” Tiie Ivquipnient of Small 
Holdings " We drew atfeutioii to the iiipiortaiice of 
.ufouping cottages and holdings touelher and foiminy a 
new communal centre r.ither than scatteiing tliem all 
over the I’state. 1 did not. of course. <ieal with tlie 
question of co-(]p,('raf ion liecause it is a vev’’ large and 
dillicult subjec;, but 1 need scaicelv say lliat the 
Minisli-v is keeiilv alive to the necessit v ot promoting 
co-operation. It is true, as Sir Douglas Xewton said, 
that we have gigantic powers, but lieing verv patient 
anil kind, we rarely use them, and then only with re- 
calcitrant jiersous. TTiere is a jiow er even more drastic 
than the ^mwerof com])iilsoi v ])uiehase. and that is the 
jiower of ( ompulsorv luring. Sii Douglas sjioke of the 
necessity of private land-owners hiring land to small 


holders in order to provide those who cannot be sup- 
plied when the Government fund runs out. But 
I would remind him that county councils — thev 
alway.s hate to be reminded of this, and that is why I 
doit — ^liave powers to put a. conipulsoiv hiiing order 
on any man's laud for thirty-five years, w hich is surelv 
the most extiaordinarv power with which a local 
auTlioriTy was ever invesred. Chairmen of countv 
councils are potentates. All that Sir Douglas has to 
do. a' Chaiimaii of the Caiubridgeshire Count v Coun- 
cil. is to go back to Cambridge and wiite out com- 
pulsory lining orders for all the laml he wants, and 
then the owners have to give it up for rhirtv-five 
years. It is an extraordinary power, but exercised 
so gently that it is not notice 1. M'itli regard to 
Sir Sydney ttlivier, it is very charming of him to 
be so kind to a young and ingenuous lad who fol- 
lows in Ills niature footsteps, and I am glad to make 
tlie proper and official reply. I have to lemind the 
honourable member that under the piovisioU' of the 
Land Settlement Facilities Act. Iblti. the fund.s pro- 
vided bv tliat -Vet aie not to be used for lidping 
civilians, but that preference has to be given to all ex- 
Sei vice men. Therefore, those charniiiig civilians who 
have stone files and small holdings in t.l.xford must 
wait until some other Parliament pi'o\-ides tniids for 
the repair and improvement of their holdings. I lia ve 
to see that nobody but ex-Service nieii gets the benefit 
of funds provided under the Act. The honourable 
member will very much regret my reiily. but that is 
tlie statutory position. It is very qileasant to have 
a friend from the Dominions liere. but I should like to 
coirect one inisappreheiisioii. He must not think tlut 
we spend U2.50t> on each small holding created in this 
coiintiy. 1 said that t2.-')L0 wuis the maximum amount 
whieli was spent on any one holding. Asamatti roffact. 
Sir Douglas Xewtoii, who is one of the most eeoiKimieal 
cliainneii ot < ouiity coiiiicils in the world, and .spend' 
less money rhan any county council chaiiman there 
is, settles liis men at a few hinidveds apiece in Cam- 
bridgeshire. I may mention that the average for 
England and Wales is something between .CT.jU and 
tt'Ott per bolding, and it would be much hover were it 
not that in Wall's the expenditure per holding t-- high. 
Welsh small holders are exacting peojile ; thevwant 
more acres and buildings than anybody else, and thus 
t he average is increa.sed for the whole country, but that 
i.s because the agricultural coiiditions of AVales are nor 
favourable to the inexpensive and small English 
market garden lioldi'ig.s which bring down both the 
English and the gener.d average. But !-2.'i(J(t is now 
the absolute maximum even in Wales. 
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EIGHTEEXTH CENTURY LONDON. 
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There is no better antidote to tlie distre-ssfulness of 
our own hurtled history than a pliinye into the jdacid 
waters of the eighteenth century. If middle-aged 
people may still occasionally be betrayed into speak- 
ing of it as the " last century." the exjiression appears 
almost comic as applied to a period so remote in every 
aspect from our own. Is not the age of Dickens now 
aU but faded from the memory of the oldest among us 1 
And the London of Pope and .John.son is as diverse 
from that of Dickens as it is from that of Shake.speare 
and ililton. 

"We of an age still tossing in the fever of world war, 
and supping full of horrors, with our nerves wracked 
bv recurrent crises in politics, manners and art, turn 
with relief to the contemplation of one which, at any 
rate at this distance of time, appiears to be swayed by a 
pervading harmony, an age where tout .<€ tient affords 
at once a sedative and a steadying influence to one of 
harsh contrasts and discordant tendencie.^. Our great- 
grandfathers had their worries and alarms : but. real 
as thev were to them, they can be observed with philo- 
sophic calm by descendants who.se experiences are far 
more cataclysinal. 

It may be said that the eighteenth century is not 
quite so much all of a piece as it may appear to a first 
glance : that there is almost a,s much difference be- 
tween the ages of Anne and of George III. a.s between 
these and the ages of the Restoration and the Regency. 
Yet the eighteenth century— especially if it be ante- 
dated by a decade so as to coincide with the interval 
between our own " Glorious Revolution ’’ of 1688 and 
the French Revolution of 1789 — ha= a unity of its own 
which minor internal differences do but enhance, and 
from this unity there diseilgage.s it.self a flavour of 
leisureliness in work as in jilay. a harmony all the 
more reposeful that it i.s not of the dazzlinit texture of 
the IMiddle Age.s or the Renais.-^ance with their intense 
ideals, but woven on a warp of moderation and com- 
mon sen.se. of benevolence and good ta.ste. 

LAbanity is the dominant note of its civilization. It 
is therefore in the Town " that we find its fullest 
savour, and we may look to IMr. (.'hancellor's pages, 
displaying as they do Lomlon in its manifold aspects, 
for the qiiintes.sence of English life of that age. 

If IMe.ssrs. llat.sford have a fault as pmblishers it is 
that they present their autliors with the pint ])ot and 
request them to serve up the ocean in it. Works jiro- 
duced under the.se conditions .suffer from an enforced 
compre.ssion which tends to crabbedness of stvle and 
difficult V of dige.stion; and a work such as Mr. ( '.hancel- 
lor's is precluded from that virtue of ” copiousness ” 
so much jiri/ed by the literary critics of the age with 
which it deals, and so much demanded by a wealth 


and varietv of information diligently garnen'd from 
innumerable sources and not to be found elsewhere 
between two covers. It is no mean feat to unfold a.s 
ho does wirliin the compass of 260 jiages a panorama 
of London and London life in their multiple as[)ects. 
the London of Harley, of Walpole and of Pitt, of Dry- 
den and Addi'on. of .'swift and Pope, and of .Tolmson 
and Goldsmith, of Thornhill, of Hogarth and of Rey- 
nolds. of Wren and Hawksmoor. (Hbh.s and Ware, 
Ghanibers and Adam, the London of the coffee houses 
and sedan chairs, flowing jierukes and saci pies, and the 
London of the clubs, hackney coaches powdered wigs 
and mon--,trous hoojis 

Hr. Chancellor’s chapters on the social life of Lon- 
don. Its manners and humours, of London at work and 
at plav. are excellently done and full of varied interest 

I’nder his guidance we can live among the ” great ’’ 
and the mob, the wits, the blue stockings and the 
denizens of Grub Street, the Mohocks and Macaronis, 
the merchants and the " beau.x " : take coach at the 
Four Swans in Bishopsgate, or a wherry at ’Whitehall 
stairs, lo.se or gain a fortune at 'White's and be relieved 
of it by gentlemen of the road before reaching Ken- 
sington : we may drink tea at Mrs. C'ornelys' at Car- 
lisle House, coffee at Button's in Covent Garden, or 
chocolate at the Cocoa Tree in St. .James's: we may in- 
spect Luuardi's balloon at the Pantheon in the Oxford 
Road, sup in the Spring Gardens at Vauxhall. attend a 
concert atRanelagh or a routatChesterfieldHouse; we 
mav "cheapen" prints at Bowles's in St. Paul's Church- 
yard or old clothes in Rag Fair : we may be enter- 
tained by the fury of the birds in the Royal Cockpit or 
of lunatics in Bethlehem Hospital, and besides the 
everyday humours of the streets and spas, the turn- 
pikes and the markets, we may witness the rarer de- 
lights of special occasions, fairs, water pageants. Lord 
Mavors' shows, elections and riots, pilloryings at 
Charing Cross or executions at Tyburn : we may wor- 
ship decorously with Dr. Johnson at St. Clement 
Danes, or if we prefer ' enthusiasm ” we may be 
carried away like Lady Huntingdon by the eloijuence 
of JVhitefield in Jloorfields. 

Of the outward form and aspect of London Mr. 
Chancellor has much to teach us in his chapter on 
topographv, the value of which is. however, somewhat 
dimini.-.hed by the ab.sence of plans, and in the admir- 
able ono.s on the ]ileasure resorts, great houses, public 
biiililirigs ami churches. 

Ill attempting to recon.striict mentally the London of 
the eighteenth century one is constantly struck with 
it.s smallne.ss and its newness. 

ft was a small town when the open country began 
with Jloorfields at the gates of thi' City: gn'cn fields 
stretched from the back of Bedfonl and Montague 
.Houses in Bloomshurv to the slopes of Highgate and 
Hamjistead, which, like Kensington and Chelsea, were 
i,solat"d rural villages, whim Dr. .Tohnson s friend. 
General Gglethorpe, could remiuiiber .shouting siii[)o on 
the .site of Regent .Street, and, but for a few agglome- 
rations of hou.sps along the main road,s and shipbuild- 
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ing centres like Rotlierliithe, the Surrey side was an 
expanse of marshes and market gardens, dotted with 
isolated cottages and roadside inns like the Elephant 
and Castle and the Do" and Duck near the present 
Bedlam. 

It was a new town, for the Great Fire had reduced 
all that lay between the Tower and the Temple, and 
from the river to Cripplegate, Aldeisgate andXewgate, 
to the same condition as that in which the Germans 
left the towns of France and Poland, a wilderness of 
dust and .smouhlering embers ; and in spite of the proud 
boasts of the inscription on the Monument, it was 
not till a generation had almost passed that the build- 
ings, re-erected from time to time -within the area of de- 
vastation, attained to anything approaching continuity, 
-while fresh losses were caused by subsequent out- 
breaks in the Temple and "Whitehall. 

If the old tortuousness and narrowness of the tho- 
roughfares were but iu a very slight degree mitigated 
in the new city, in sanitation, in the paving and clean- 
liness of its streets, and in the substantial character of 
the general run of its buildings, it was far in advance 
of its predecessor. And if the picturesqueness of its 
timbered houses and many priceless examples of 
Gothic and Jacobean architecture were lost, the citi- 
zens of London might be proud -with reason of the 
handsome edifices and monuments of brick and stone 
which lined their streets and squares and looked out 
over the river. If the dilapidation of certain buildings 
attacked but not destroyed by the fire was deemed to 
necessitate their rebuilding in the next generation, as 
in the case of St. Mary "Woolnoth, and if causes such 
as the supposed exigencies of trafiic led to the regret- 
table de.struction of such relies of the Tudor age as Lud- 
gate. Alder.sgate and the Holbein Gateway in White- 
hall, the eighteenth century did not fail to replace 
them, or to beautify Loudon with buildings, public and 
private, worthy of a great ca]ntal. 

How great but how sadly reduced a treasure we still 
posses.s in survivors of these we may judge from the 
chapter on Architectural Relics of the Period. We are, 
alas ! like to see it further dei’leted by the demolition 
of Devonshire House and who knows how many Citv 
churches ! We need not be far advanced iu middle 
age to have known Dance's masterpiece at Newgate, or 
Webb's houses iu Great Queen titreet, the Bell iu Hol- 
born. and the Tabard in the Borough, and how many 
more are the moiruments which could be admired in 
the eightt'onth century but have been swept away 
without giving ])lace to anything of e(]ual artistic 
value ! The Royal Exchange. Bethlehem Hospiital, the 
Custom House, old Fi.shmougers' Hall, Tem[)le Bar, 
Northumberland House at Charing Cro.ss, Bedford 
House iu Bloomsbury Square, Monmouth Hou.se in 
tiolio, and Carlton House on the ilallaro names taken 
almost at random from the casualty list, while others, 
such as Burlington House, Chesterfield Hou.se and 
Apsley House, have been transmogrified almost be- 
yond recogiiitioji. 

In matters architectural architects mav not alwavs 


see eye to eye with Mr, Chancellor. He too modestly 
accepts traditional cliches of criticism such as those on 
St. John’s, Westminster, St. Anne's, Limehouse, and 
Devonshire House : and one could wish that he would 
adopt more generally the independence of attitude of 
which he shows himself capable in his defence of the 
unjustly mahgned steeple of St. 'George's, Bloomsburv, 
itself so independent of tradition. The towers of St. 
Mary Woolnoth cannot, as Mr. Chancellor state.s, have 
been adapted in little from those of St. Sulpice (p. 196), 
to which they bear little if any resemblance; for 
Hawksmoor's church was finished in 1719, when Ser- 
vandony was still a student in Italy, while his com- 
petition design for the new facade dates from 1733, 
and its execution— in a somewhat different form— 
from some years later. Nor is it a convincing suggestion 
that it was the Chiericati Palace (speltYiericati,p. 150) 
which inspired Lord Burlington's remodelling of his 
town mansion. Other works of Palladio in Vicenza such 
as thePalazzoPorto would seem more probable models. 

The chapter on the arts in the eighteenth century is 
a trifle disappointing in its meagreness, resolving itself 
into little more than a summary. While architecture 
and painting are adequately dealt with in other ea.sily 
accessible sources, one would welcome a more ample 
treatment of the minor arts of the furniture maker, the 
goldsmith, the potter, the enameller and the weaver. 

The liberal manner iu which the eighteenth conturv 
drew upon the Continent for assistance in all the arts 
strikes one forcibly in the enumeration of artists. 
But sculpture and music are perhaps the only arts in 
which they were supreme and indispens-tble. The 
Frenchman Roubiliac and the Fleming Scheemakers 
far outshone our native sculptors, hardlv one of whom 
between Nicholas Stone and Flaxman is remembered 
to-day in spite of quite respectable achievements. The 
one great composer in England was the German Han- 
del, though his talents met with scant recognition bv 
the public at large. But if the opera depended on La 
hMu^tina and Cuzzoni, the theatre from Betterton to 
Garrick, and from Mrs. Bracegirdle to Mrs. friddons, 
never lacked native exponents of first-rate quality. 

For decorations we employed largely the talents of 
the Riccis and Baquerres, Ciprianis and Zucchis, 
and of innumerable carvers and stnccnlon, and the 
artistic crafts were to a great extent in foreign hands; 
but in the mistress art, with the exception of Giacomo 
Leoni, the names arc all native English, for Vanbrugh 
was English by birth if Flemish by descent. .\ud in 
painting, the England which produced Hogarth. Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney and Blake, and virtually 
invented the arts of water colour and mezzotint, had 
all the brilliance of a great school without the aid of 
such lustre as was added to it bv a foreign colonv com- 
prising the names of Van Huysum. Canaletto, Fuseli, 
Zoffany, Loutherburg and Bartolozzi. 

That the book is delightfully illustrated goes almost 
without saying. Excellent photographs of e.xtant 
monuments and works of art supjilement a generous 
series of equally excellent reproductions from the 
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works of contemporarv artists in wlik-li tlio carica- 
turists. the genre and landscape painters and the archi- 
tectural draughtsmen and etchers are drawn upon in 
turn. Hogarth and Rowlandson, Canaletto and 
Bartolozzi. Sandby, Scott and IMalton, and many 
others contribute to place before our eyes the life of 
our forefathers in the setting in which they moved. It 
would be unarateful among .such a wealth of uifts 
to ask for more, but we cannot help expressing 
two wishes — hrst. that a view, if anv such exists, of 
the famous Colonnade of Eurlinaton could have ac- 
companied that of the facade, and that Hr. ( 'haneellor 
should have explained how it comes about that Cana- 
letto’s view up liver to Westminster jiortravs a struc- 
ture strangely foreshadowing Cleopatra's Xecdle. 

It may be questioned whether I.ondoners of to-day 
love their London with the ardour s]ie di‘-erves_ or 
which their forefather' devoted to her. but all lovers 
of London past or present will wnh to [lossess Hr. 
Chaiicdlor s dcdiuhtful book. W. H. W-tRD[/'.] 

THE HOUSIXG PROBLEiH. 

Ho>r f--' I Bij 

ViiV‘-r. B'- :-/c, 1(‘>. ZJ//'! J’?/v /////- 

S^>v Yoih Cit'j 

iHr. Yeiller begins by saying tliat The ensuing Ec- 
fiort is an efiort on the part of a disinterested observei. 
who has given the better part of hii liH to the study of 
the housing question, to .set do-.vn as ch-arly as possible 
what England is doing in lier effoit to grapph- with this 
problem, and to asse.ss in an impartialaiul unprej udiced 
way the value of such effort." Hr. ’\'ei!Ier is an 
American, and the Secretary of the X'ational Hou-ing 
Association. His work liad familianz>-d !iii.-i with the 
situation of Holding in England, and he augmented 
this knowledge by a six-w. eki tiip here to further 
study the matter at rir>t hand. For the information of 
American renders. Hr Vi-iller has included a full recital 
of our endeavour ; of the work of the Hini'trv of Re- 
construction ; the Tudor Walters Report, and that of 
Lady Emmott'ri Committee, with full details of the 
formation of the Hini.stry c>f Housing, and the legi.-^la- 
tion appertaining thereto. With all this part of iHr. 
Vciller's work the Engl''hman will nut be verv much 
iutere.sted, but when lie .'I'ck^ " to a"e^s in an imjiar- 
tial and unprejudiced way the value of such effort," 
then an o] qiortunity is offered to see oiirscdves as others 
see us. 

Hr. ^ edlcr suggc.'ts on p. 2 that it uas a ^|uc^tion of 
"Hous'ng or Revolution": which is regrettable. It 
suits the ])olicy of some of our h-gislators to reganl the 
Briti.sh working man as a hairy iSolshevi-t. and wc aic 
kept in chains because of this bogey. If Hr. Yeiller had 
had any ex])ericnci! of trying to iicrsuadc the J!riti.sh 
working man to adojjt any new methods of building, 
he would have found out what an inveterate eoiiserva- 
tive that individual is. and liow adver-.e tu any change. 
The working man is. after all, only Thoma.s Atkins m 
mufti, and if in uniform he could put up cheerfully 
with Flanders mud, why. when he is at home, should wc 


suspect him of ri-volutioiiary tendencies, alwavs pro- 
^'idecl. of course, that he i' given a square deal. A.ssuni- 
ing, then, that the Covernmeiit tackled Housing as a 
moral obligation, in what otlu-r way could they have 
proceciled. iHr. Yeiller cannot help u-s vi-rv mucli ; the 
probhuii was, and still is. an app.illing one. In the 
lioom rimes .ifter the war. when tlic ]pruHteer was 
throwing moiiev about, and wi- h.id not di'covereil our 
povertv. it si'i-med reasonable to sUp[iose that a dav 
would come when an ceuiioinic relit iinglit be obtaiiieil. 
This 1 ' how iHr. \’eill..r suin' up the 'iruarioii : " Hoc' 
it seem Teasor.abli' to imagine that a working man who 
has been living in a ( iovenimi-nt hoU'C for 7 ve.irs, and 
paying a weekly rent of J 1 fur al! that time, when he 
has been caruiiig high wag.--, If to 'i') a week, will be 
willing, when lie i' earning oi.lv ^2 to t-a a week, to piav. 
let us 'av. trebi,;- the r.-nt," 

This is Very sound riinci.'m. and go>‘s to the root of 
the matter. Will the (huve-rniiient of l'J2T b*: able to 
put the Housing .'cheiiie on to an economic ba.sis i 

In America matters arc not 'o diifirult. bccau.se far 
more people own their houses, and consequently take 
more pride in them, and are ].repare..l to make .'Oiiit' 
sacrifice Here, in England, .since the culmination of 
land cnch oure at the en.l of the eighteenth century, we 
liave lost tin- small proqrietors, and all they stood for. 

The working man then got into the way of seUiug his 
labour, and hn votes go now to the Party which 
promises most, and no party manager could be found 
who would countenance the delivery of the very sound 
sense on p. 1-3 of Hr. Yejller's booklet. 

It is this political side that makes the problem so 
difficult. The working mau is not really interested in 
his hou'e : he doi-s not '.-ttle down He pays for his 
clothes, fuod. tobacco, and amuseiiients, a fair price, 
but will not apply the .same rule to his rent. The 
problem then i.s for how long can the other jieojile pro- 
vide hou'es. and let them at rent.s far below the real 
values. In the present impoverished state of the 
country, not for t cry long. 

C. H. B. QfEXNF.LL [F.]. 

.VHEPJUAX HorsiXH H.VTTERS. 

Tile National Housing Associ.itiou. A’ew York, lues 
sent us 'i.x more pamphlets dealing with various a.s- 
per-ts of housing in the Uniteil States. Thi‘ bundle is 
h'.ss than lialf an inch thick, vet there ,ire more diiii- 
cultic.s faced and .solved than one finds even hinted at 
in many a hulkv book. Tlie need for home.s is on a 
bigger .scale than ours, for it is estimated that jicrhaji.s 
three million mu't be built to meet the demand. Tins 
is because verv few small liouse.s have been jirovidcd 
during the hist ten years ; the war has turned wliat 
was a jires.sing .social concern into a national danger. 

floo^inq covers a much bigger field than 
its name suggc.sts. It gi\’es the views and achieve- 
ments of a highly gifted, trained and balanced mind, 
a man who realises ” the importance of a thorough 
preliminary study of each problem before discus.sing 
house plans.” JSo within a few pages are given 
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examples of town and site jilunning. and designs for 
churches, schools, hospitals, canteens, railway stations, 
hotels, stores and houses ; honest, straightforward 
work. 

and T]tc oj 11 o,7f7 

are brief catalogues of a commercial firm giving vari- 
ous outside and inside fittings, furniture, mouldings 
and many ingenious kitchen devices for which Ameri- 
can homes are famous. All these articles have been 
specially designed bv architects, and they must be of 
great service to people who need good things at a low 
]irice. 

J //c III Ri l'ltiOfi in ihf^ Unit- 

hull, ■(lit n] ifde./' will convince the sceptical that 
good housing is one of the essentials of good industry 
and the general well-being of a nation. 

77a hu"-'in[i Piolirf!' is a report by the official 
representative of the Associated General Contractors 
of the Eighth Xational Conference of the Xational 
Housing Association, held at Bridgeport last Decem- 
ber. Through all the papers and discussions there is 
a strong current against the Government taking a 
share in the building and management of the new 
houses. Americans are not peculiar in having a dread 
of increasing Government Departments. Finance 
played a big part at most of the meetings. There are 
no subsidies in America, but although the com. of 
building has not gone up more than about 60 per cent, 
there are difficulties due mainly to the general " tight- 
nes.s ■" of money. Hr. Lawson Purdy suggested 
exemption from income tax for mortgages on small 
houses so as to make this form of investment more 
jjopular. Hr. E. A. HacDougall explained a successful 
co-operative apartment house scheme in Xew York, 
and urged the starting of more companies on similar 
lines. The entire stock of this company is held by 
tenants in proportion to the area which they lease. 
This stock the tenant buys, and on it he receives a 
dividend. He then pays rent on his holding, and has 
a lease in perpetuity. As the tenants form the board 
of directors of the company, rents cannot be raised, 
except bv majority vote. A tenant can at any time 
terminate his lease on due notice. If he should do so. 
Ill- can retain hi.s stock as an inve.stment. or can sell it 
in th(' open market." The holding as an investment 
apjiear.s to be a danger. Dr. George It oodward gave 
an account ot how he dealt successiully with his own 
property in Philadelphia. " The tenant pays a yearly 
rent of 6 per cent, on the original co.-t of house and 
laud, and I'Uys for all inside repairs, taxes. in>urance 
and water rates. His rent can be increa'cd only by an 
incri'ase in taxes and water rates, and as a voter he is 
responsible for such inc ease. When the tenant takes 
possession he pa\'.s to the owner oiH' extra month'.s rent 
which is held i)v the owner and from wliieli. at the end 
of the year, the tenant is reimliursed for such repairs 
as he may maki-. At the bi'ginning ot each succeeding 
year this sum is renew ed as an earnest that the tenant 
will keep up till' puoj'ertv." This looks like a \ ery 
sound scheme, but surelv 6 ]ier cent, is too lowx the 


landlord having to do outside repairs, provide a sink- 
ing fund, and probably a small amount for manage- 
ment charges. The Conference visited the new Bridges 
port scheme. ” Three things struck one forcibly : the 
permanent character of the houses, all beinu built of 
brick with slate roofs, the neatness inside and out. and 
the sturdy, happiy-looking children. In the houses 
that we inspected, at least, we saw no coal in the bath- 
tubs. In fact, the bathrooms were spotless." Here 
and elsewhere in these pamphlets there is conviction 
that solidity and economy are inseparable. One even- 
ing was taken up with the English garden city. The 
work of Hr. Ebenezer Howard was greatly admired, 
but there was a doubt as to the ability of Americans 
to co-operate to that extent." In the discussion on 
materials and methods of reducing costs ” the general 
ojiinion was that the be.st way to reduce costs w as to 
standardize the units of construction rather than types 
of buildings." At the last meeting statistics were 
given showing the improvement to health and murals 
through proper housing. 

The Ho'i^inr/ Situation awl the Il'm/ O by Hr. 
Lawuence Veiller, the Secretary and Director of the 
Xational Housing Association, starts with an account 
of the dangerous over-crowding that exists all over the 
country. In addition to the well-known evils it is 
crippling present industries and preventing others 
from being started. All the writers and speakers 
already quoted lay stress on one aspect of dear houses 
— dear money. Hr. Veiller exposes the other sides of 
the vicious triangle, materials and labour. " I venture 
to say that were unlimited funds, even at compara- 
tively low rates of interest, made immediately avail- 
able for house construction, few houses would be built. 
For. not only is the cost of building materials prohibi- 
tive at the present time, and that in the face of a 
minimum demand for them, but all intelligent ob- 
servers agree that with the increased demand for 
materials that will come when building operations 
start up again, budding material prices wdll begin to 
skyrocket.'’ Goal seems to be the chief cau.se of dear 
materials, and uncertain transport, making delays on 
the works, adds to the cost. As to the labour, there 
is no knowing how much it will be. But the American 
bricklayer is .said to lay from 1.200 to L.IOO bricks a 
day. The conclusion of the whole matter is the 
(ioverument ntMut help. ' ‘ Reluctantly I am forced to 
the conclusion that there is no help for it but to invoke 
the assistance of the Government. Xo other ageucy 
is powerful enough to grapple with the .situation. For 
it means fi.xing and stabilising, for a given period at 
least, the prices of building materials and building 
labour, as well as coal ; and the control and the direc- 
tion of tran.sportation. Xot until this is done can w e 
expel t investment funds to return to dw elling con- 
struition. And when that is done, without probably 
the nece.ssity of any .s[iecial tax exemption, capital will 
once more .seek the.se cliannels of inv(*stment. For 
the need of the country is great, and industry is vitally 
.ilfected by the present situation. With the uneer- 
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taiiitv uf co.st of eon.'truetiuu iviuovfd aiul juices 
stal)ili=ed, there is no reason tvliy the country should 
not be restored to the jni'-war basis, and the cun^triK-- 
tiou of dwellings be resumed once more by the initia- 
tive of private enterprise. I do not wish to be niis- 
iinderstood. I am not advocatimt either government 
honsing or government-aided hoii'im;. I believe both 
to be unwise and undesirable. AVhat I am advoeating 
is that the Federal Government should take hold of the 
housing .situation ; should realise that the eoimtry is in 
a quicksand as to housing, and that it must be helped 
out." Those of us who know anytliing of the Ameri- 
can spirit will feel confident of a hapjiy and speedy 
ending to these troubles. And th.e Xational Housing 
Association will have a big share in this result. 

S. B. r.tULFIELL) [F.]. 


THE Lir.R.VEY, 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acqmsitions. 

'Th':ie are >/ ahoat t , n farther and m.re 

detailed crtt‘Cti>f 

THE THINGS lYHICH ARE SEEN : A Revaluation of 
the Visual Arts. By A. Trystan Edwards. M.A. 0.\on, 
A.R.I.B.A. 8o, Loud. 1921. lSs.net. [Philip Alan 
and Co., Quahty Court, Chancery Lane. W.C.] 

This book is provoking. And a book that provokes 
thought in so many different fields of rision must be always 
welcome. We may not agree rrith all its processes or con- 
clusions. And few people are sO disconccrtingas t he tooreadi- 
h' agreeable, or agreeing, ones. But it is one tiling to stimu- 
late ideas. It is C|uite another merely to state them in a form 
wliich communicates no vitality. In this volume there is 
something to wake an interest in architecture and the arts 
generally. And it shows quite lucidl.v the relations between 
the arts and other spheres of mental action. There is some- 
thing which appeals to .statesmanship, to <0101100. to history, 
morality and motaphysic<. In making this appeal we do 
not have to wade through dulnes, to find refrc-hinent, 
because it i.s an appeal to coininonseii'e coiijilc.l with an 
appreciation of the significance m things them-elves. Tho 
title of the book wa-, it appears, -ugge^ted by a discourse 
rather in the language of Ecde.siastea. If all thing.s arc- 
vanity in one sense, we are here .shown they aie not so in 
another. If the title suggests Ecclesiastes it also reminds us 
of Paul of Tarsus. And the latter certainly saw in things 
much that was beyond their externals. As the author in hi.s 
introduction says : The purpose of art is to eua file spirit to 
declare itself in terms of matter." This ate believe to be 
wholly true. And in his conclusion he deelare.s that " the 
surface is a symbol, and the symbol is profound . for among 
the things winch are seen the spirit has its home." This, too, 
provided we do not spiritualise matenahsin m the panthe- 
istic sense, is largely true. It is perhaps necessary to say the 
book is no .sermonising tract. It amis at the practical con- 
sideration of the underlying factors of art. It considers 
composition, process, function and proafince ; and it attacks 
the "Grammar of Design,'' for its author is him.self an 
.irchitect. And as such he necessarily bears in mind pro- 
ductive enterprise and adventure, while he both reflects 
himself and stimulates retiection in others. The book is 
ivortli reading, and it is readable. H. U. G. 

PERSPECTIVE PRACTICAL, or, A Plain and Easie 
Mttkod of true and lively Representing all Tilings to 


the E\e .It .1 dl't.iuce, b_\ the K.xact of .hi as 

L.in<l'ki]i', Town-. Stieet-. PaLicc-. \i . Ac. . . . By 
a Relu'ious Pel-on ot the Soeu ty I'i .h -u-. .1 P.iri'ian. 
Set foith in Engh'h by llobiit Piicke for the Lovers 
of Alt. lfiT 2 . 

Till- book form- an intere-; ing .iddition to the Library's 
colleetioii of woik- on pet-pci tive. u’hieh lommeiue- with 
the Veiieti.iu edition ot the ingei 11011- Bai halo. 1 , 178 , the tii-t 
of the long -eiies the Librarc contain- on t he ait. 

Frart't:iil i- a fir-t edition uf the tr.in-Iation iiom the rrciich 
of Duiiieuil. publi-hi-d by the book- Her Robi-rt Piieke " at 
his Shop over-ag.tiii-t the Cri>— Ke\- in White-Cros— 
Street.' whence he also i— ued .111 earlier work {IfiTOj, The 
Art of Fair Baihhnij — .tl-o in the Libr.uy, The supple- 
mentary portion of the volume, di-ahng with the perspec- 
tive of figures in a " laiid-kni. " or room, contains some 
graceful engravings by way of illu-ti.uion. The work is 
Useful as Well as (plaint, though qierhap- it- section dealing 
with sciogiaphy leaves -omeuhat to seek in one or two of 
Its illustiatioiis. C. H. T. 

DEUTSCHE BANKUN8T DES HfTTELALTERS UND 
DER RENAls.s.A.N( 'E. -to. Kbnig-tein im Tauiiu-. 
18'. [K. R. Lanvewie-che.J 

W hat promise- to be an mtere-ting -eric-, illustrating 
architecture m diifereiit cuuntiie.- in relation to it- setting, 

whether natural or artificial, open jierhaps not without 

propagandist intention — with a volume uf 2'JU excellent 
photographs of varied and characteristic exanqiles of Ger- 
man architecture from the twelfth to the fifteenth centurv. 

W. H. W. ■ 

.MICHELIN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE.S TO THE 
BATTLEFIELDS (1914-1018)— 

The Yser .vnd The Beloi.vn Co.rsT. 

The Sum.me. Vol. II. 

80, 4s. net. [-Miehelin Tyre Co.. Ltd.] 

The-e Guide.s. of which the Library already contains 
.several, are excellently done. They are .specially valuable to 
those interested in architecture for the information— and 
in many ca-es the illu.strations — they supply of the state of 
buildings before, during and after the war. The first-named 
covers the district .south and south-east of Arnicas to Com- 
piil-gne; the second comprise- O-teiid and Bruges, besides 
the di-trict indicated by the title. \V. H. W. 

REIGLE GENERALLE D'ARCHITECTURE de.s cinq 
maniere.s di> colonnes, a .-()auoir Tuscanc, Dorique, 
lonique, Connthe et Composite ; et enrichi de plusieurs 
autre.s, a rexemple de rantiipie ; veu, recorrige et 
augnientc par raucteiir dc cinq autres (.irdre.s de 
colomies .-uivaiit les leigle- et doctrine.- de Vitruue. 
Au protlit de tous les ouvriers besongnaiLs au conipas 
et it I'esquierre. A E-couen. par Jehan Bullant. A 
Paris, de 1 imprimerie de Hiero.sme de ilarnef et Guil- 
laume Cauellat, au Mont S. Hilaire, a I'en-eignc du 
Pelican, lofi8 avec privilege du Roi. 

This edition, presented to the Library by Mr. Hiorns, is 
the 1.568 edition. Collated with the 1.568 edition in the 
British Museum, it is found to lack the Title Page. Dedica- 
tion to Patron, Dedication to Reader, and one leaf (the first) 
.showing the Tuscan, Doric and lomc Orders. There is also 
a loo.-e leaf showing the Tuscan and Doric Orders with tho 
woodcuts of tho (.irders incorrectly named ; tlus leaf docs 
not belong to the 1568 edition and is pos-iblv from an 
earlier edition — that of 1.563 (1564). \V. P. iS. 

FRAICMENTS TOWARD8 THE HISTORY^ OF 
.STAINED CL.VS.S and the Sister Aits uf the Middle 
Ages. By .J. Gilbert. Part 1. n.d. (With William 
Burges' book plate). Presented by Mr. F. R. Hiorns [F. J. 
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THE STUDIO YEAR-BOOK OF APPLIED ART, 1921. 
Edited l)y lieollrey Holme, lo-^. [The Studio, Ltd., 
London. Pdi'i-i. Xew Y'ork.] 

Cont,iiu> many ehanuing illustrations hy Sydney R. 
Jones, illustrations in eolour by H. Baillie Seott, Ambiose 
Heal auel others. Devoted ehietly to elumestie arcliitecture, 
decorations and furnishings. H. C. B. 

DER STIL LOUIS XVI : Jlobiliar und Raum Kuiist. By 
Seymour de Ricci. 22s. 

This book contains a tine collection of photographs of 
rooms and their contents in this maimer. The book should 
form a valuable work of lefereuce for those who are engaged 
in the design of rooms or furniture based upon tliis tradi- 
tion. H. A. H. 


ART IX COMMON LIFE. 

Artiele.s and letters tinder the above heading have 
appeared in Ute Tin'es alino.st dailv since the subject 
was introduced bv its Special Correspondent in the 
issue of the 1-jth March. In the Journal for the 19th 
[pp. 298-3011] extracts were given from the earlier 
article.*, citing the suggestions of a group of artists for 
bringing art down from its present position on the 
mountain-tojis and introducing it into the market- 
place. and views on the subject expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute. Mr. John IV. Simiison, and Sir 
Eeginald Blomfield. E.A., past President. 

8ii' A*ton IVebb, P.R.A.. in an interesting article sub- 
headed ■■ Making the Best of London " which appeared on 
the i2nd March, is of opinion that the artists referred to 
have set themselves a formidable task. Many have attemp- 
ted it. and have left much beautiful work behind : but there 
has been no continuity. Alfred Stevens gathered round him 
a band of workers such as Moody. Sykes, Townroe, and 
others. They produced buildings, sculpture, p.rintings, 
furniture, and other things, many of them now prized by 
collectors ; but they met witli little public support. They 
left no school or permanent tradition, and with the death of 
the master the band of workers gradually dispersed. Some 
died in absolute poverty. WiiliamMorris.witii Burne-Jones. 
William do Morgan, Philiji IVebb, and others, succeeded iu 
introducing beauty into objects of everyday life ; but again 
no school was left to c.ury on and develop the tradition. 
M'alter t’rane and the Arts and Crafts .Society have had a 
wide and good influence which is still at work, but the 
.Society has never had proper recognition or the tinaneiai 
assistance needed for the extension of its work. The Xation- 
al Trust has done a great work in the preservation of the 
beauty spots of England. The London Society is also 
justifying its existence, its aim being to unite all Londoners 
who S(>e the necessity for stimulating a wider coneern for 
the beauty of the Cajiital City, for the preservation of its old 
charms, and the careful consideration of its now develop- 
ments. But with all these efforts the lestlietic problem of 
London remains in urgent need of some systematic .solution 
with a reasonable pros])oct of continuity. 

The Office of Works (continues 8ir Aston IVebb) is doing 
excellent work in taking over the care and control of many 
ancient buildings througliont the country, but they are mis- 
taking their vocation by taking over large buildingscliemcs. 
to the serious detriment of the already much-tried building 
industry ; and tliey eaiiiiot be looked to for an imaginative 
programme for the beautitieation of Loudon. One difficulty 
ill any general innirovemeut of London is tlie inherent indi- 


viduality of most Londoners. They fear — and fear rightly 
— any attempt to turn London into a second-rate P.u-is, and 
they therefore seem to dread anything in the nature of 
schemes. But suppose, for example, tliat the great educa- 
tional buildings at South Kensington had been laid out on 
a comprehensive scheme from the beginning, what a differ- 
ent result might have been obtained. If the L.C.C. had ad- 
hered to their original scheme and exercised a general con- 
trol over the buildings in Kingsway. how different the result 
might have been. On the other hand, we must all be grate- 
ful to the L.C.C. for the delightful view they have given n* 
of the churches of ,St. Mary-le-Strand and .St. Clement 
Dane.*,* and of the Law Courts. Regent Street was a fine 
example of a scheme skilfully carried out at the beginning 
of last century, though it is being partly rebuilt without a 
scheme in the hegiiming of this. Even so the general lay- 
out of the .street wall remain an attraction to London. There 
seems no reason why, with a more generally cultivated 
opinion, such a street may not be formed again. The diffi- 
culty at present is that nobody seems to care. 

IVhen Xorman ,Shaw built his Piccadilly Hotel his eleva- 
tion to Piccadilly promised to be one of the finest in Lon- 
don, but the right wing was designed b\- another hand and 
built of an entirely different height and character, and the 
whole elevation was tlms iiTetnevably spoiled. A stir wa- 
made at the time, but without effect, for hardly anyone 
>eemed to care. IVhat body of opinion really cares now as 
to what is to replace Devonshire House ? It may be the 
greatest ornament or the greatest eyesore to Piccadilly ; 
but it will soon be too late to care. How many people 
trouble themselves as to what sort of university London is 
going to have ? — although there ■will }irobably be some dis- 
appointment when it is found that large sum.s of money are 
spent on buildings hidden away behind the British Museum. 
Ask a graduate of O.xford or Cambridge what the memories 
of beautiful surroundings have done for him. Surely the 
greatest ornament to a capital after its Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Cathedral should be its university — and like 
them, seen from afar. But, after all. citizens get the city 
tliey want, and. if Bloomsbury meets the highest aspira- 
tions of Londoners for their university, Bloomsbury it will 
assuredly be. These important matters of site are usualh’ 
settled before the experts are consulted, and are mainly 
decided on points of expediency and cheapness. It seems 
but little apjircciatcd that the site of a building or piece of 
sculpture is almost as important as the object itself. 

The time has arrived to consider whether anything practi- 
cal can hedone to bring beauty into our everyday life. Main- 
great artists have tried, but much remains to lie done be- 
fore even a .slight impression can be made on a vast jilace 
like London. Is there anything practical that can be done ? 
Pcrha))s the Anierican system of a " Commission " might 
form a basis for discu.ssion. that is to say. a Committee or 
Commission formed of men of public spirit and acknow- 
ledged authority willing to work without fee but with some 
State recognition and without .State control. 8uch a Com- 
mission should consist of a small luimber of laymen of 
acknowledged taste and public spirit and of professional 
artists, with small quarters provided by the Uoveriimeiit 
and a small sum of money for propaganda and other pur- 


* J'or the iiifonnatiou ot the \ouuuer meinluT" of the ITI^titllte it i-s rc- 
e.illed that the Holborn-blraiul liuprovenu-nt Schrnie actually carri«‘d 
our — re'sultiii'4 m the tine thoroimluare'? oi Kiin:''\\My and Aldi^ych, with 
the horn's oi tlie latter debouchiip-t ou to the strand — wh" the eon- 
eejdion oi the K l.B.A. Standiim t’tumuittee ot tliat time — '■ee 

rept»rt and plan .loi'RXAi, il-'t May lS9rt. Mr. \lrred M aterhouse. R. A . 
wa** chairman oi the Committee, and Mr Owen i'leining the indeiatigablc 
Hon. i?ecretar> . — El>. 
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PUM". The member^ should meet leoularh- and give 
advice on all mattem alJectim; the l>eauty and .inieiiitie^ of 
tile c.ipital. With '■ome ■'Ucli ( 'oiumitte.- or ( 'oinmi-'iuii in 
exi'teuce soiiie at kei't of tile lantakc' from whu h London 
will ever r-uffer ivould 'Urely not lia\ e been made. It i^ not 
evi n yet too late To make London not only the In ^t pavei! 
ami drained capital in Euiojie. but aUe, tin imot beaotiful. 

It 'hoiilil bi-an encourain iiient to all-u ho taki’ an iiitere't 
in London that Tht h.m t.iLcu tlu matter uji icon- 

eliide, .sir Aeton Webby and if ihe iiamelf Ar.-di miciaim 
who 'tarted the di-cim^ion aie in t aue-t in the matr> i. ami 
were to a-k the Royal Ac .idemv to eall i meeting ot lepie- 
.'entative men interested in tin- ^ubjei t to di-cU" whether 
anythina can be done, the re can I e little doubt that the 
Academy would be willing to an < d'- to -ueh .i iecinc-.t. 

Mr. Fdccwri) .er.REV, F.>.A. ' F. '. loinina in the 
di'Cuseion a day or two iat-i. wiitc' : Mr A~ton 
Webb's suaac'tion of an Advi-ory Comini-sion i' exc elleut 
as regard' Lcaidi m. piocidetl th.it tie- bcicln-' v ho are cruided 
by it> advice have 'tatutoiy power' to infcuce then ch-ei- 
sion>. and thus to ju'eveiit rl-.e civic mi'takc'. the mailing 
of carefully devi'ccl scheme s. and th.e aichiteeturai bad 
manners of which he gives a c-oU'pieuous uistanee in the 
maiming of Norman Shaw's symmetucal front of the Picca- 
dilly Hutch If such a conimis'ioii is to he of leal service, 
definite powers of .sanction car lejectioii ujioii aiti'tie 
srounds are necessary, and not meidy ujwn such obcdieiice 
to .sanitary and constiuenve prcscnjitions are now en- 
forced under the London Buildme Act. It would, if its 
scope is confined to the capit.d. leave the rc-'t of (iieat 
Biitain entirely to the exi'tmg loc al duceticm oi mi'direc- 
tion, whose results are sO painfully evident in our provin- 
cial cities and towns. Uraimng that 'Uch a body lie com- 
posed of men of approved Iniuwledge. ta'te. and expeneiice. 
and inve.'ted with definite iiowci'. direct or indirect, of ap- 
proval or veto, it might do immen'e good, and act. not only 
as an advisory council to the Government, tlie L.< and 
the various municipal authoritu ' within the Uity and 
County of London, but aLo as an .c'thi-tic court of appeal 
for the provinces in rc'pcct of town pi inning scheme-' <uid 
the like. 

Sir Aston seems to hint at .scime sort of c-dueativc func- 
tions for file suggested eommissic.m, 'inc-e he speak' of pro- 
paganda. Thi' seems exeellent. if pO"ihh-. The great thing 
is to teach the .Alan in the Street to s.-e. with some di'C rimi- 
n.ation. the street he is m. ami to regard huilding' js having 
form, intention, and delih.-r.it' hnm.iu cirigm. ,itid not 
merely as inanimate olcjeet' whieh )i.ip].eii ' to Im- llic-re." 
But. to seeure thi' li-pipv rc-'iilt. tin- hiiildmg' mii't he 
really visilile. .ind not m-C'ked h_\ iiieongi iious att.ichmeiit'. 
AA ar. therefiue. upcui bl.ct ml .ccfcc-iii'c m«-iit' and c-uoimi.ui' 
lettering shouhl hr one c.if the coiiimi"iou'' ai-ti\itie'. 

I agree with Piofe"oi Li ih-ihc th-cl ” -in .itmo'phc-re ot 
civic 'pint mU't be- tc-'icieil iiom tile- t-h me ntar\ 'chool 
onw.ii'd'.' -Iiid there -ec-ni' to me to l.< m, whv the 

tii't rudiment' cd -lo-lntei tiii.i! .ippn ei.rmu 'hoirld not In- 
instilled .IS ingiedii 'it' ot -m 1, .m atmo'phi r. . Thi' lui' 
bi ell. .cud 1' Ijeiirg. done at om- or two .iidii\ 'chool' 
with lemalkable 'llc.-e". 

Thf‘ .\rt ( run , in an .ilj.' ec,ntriltiUion 

under tl'e s.inie lie.ulirn;, r.iin-' \ u Inii i f in,, for ]im 
tlmnie. AA'tiat lie '.ivs I' not le.a to ai '. lol e*c t'. for 
it inis formed the ijurclen c.f count h.-s . Papers, 
addre'si.'. and si-c-eel.c' at tlu- lusTinite during tin- 
past el gilt y-.se veil years. Hut tr m o-frosh m.;. ml .i 


Very iiopeful .sign, to ivaii an article- of tliis sou in a 
dailv [lapi-r. The writc-r savs ; — 

Theo- is a gc-nei.il .igreenn.ut among those cvliom J'//t 
Toe-.S has c ousultecl oil til!' 'Ilbleet til. it .lit doe' not c oll- 
'i't iii.-ii iv ot ■ the tine .lit', th.it n i' not the miuein of 
arti't' .ind c .innoi"eai' .dom . but of .ill iimn. .iiid th.it tlie 
eoiiimi 'll im litfi-i'-ni-e oi 1 ,. wild, i m. nt i one. i mng it ought 
to le.l'i. Hut thi' Mill hanp. 11 onl\ if the puliln e.lll he 
m.nh- I.' unih-i'tancl til'!, th.it .lit n tin ir com ein, and 
next, th.it. like moi’.tl' .ind n m * . it i' .i 'iibi.-i t ot i.itioti.d 
judgim lit. 

T.ike. lot in'tanee. aiehitei tuie. the nni't import .lit of 
all tin- .1! t'. 'iiiee. while we c.in ih) w'ithoiit picture' or 
'tat'.ies. ve e.iunot ch) without ’'inicliiig'. Theo- m .i euia- 
mon notion that arc hiteetui e m 'om.-thnig 'iiiite dirieieiit 
from hiiildin-g. hinlding n to be jmhgt d bv tin- m.inin i in 
which It peitoiiii' it' tun. tniii. L it wc 1 ! de'igned hu it' 
fiuipo'e; 1' it w'ell coU'tiuetid and of good m.it.-ii.d' V 
The-'.- .lie rpii 'ti'.'ii' an\ man i .in jiur. .ind ipn-'tion' w hit h 
can In- .lU'Wciec.] h_\ know h.-'.lge and common 'CU'e. But 
about aiehitc-etuie tin- uulin.iit man does not .mk these 
ciue'tn.ni'. hccau'c he .'iippo'. ' it to be a ni\’'teiy praeti'ccl 
by architect' : and. foi th.it ua'on. lie i' not intere'ted m 
it. He doc-' not even look .it tin- m-w building' w-hieh adoin 
or defac- hi' 'tn-i-t' he would look .tt a motoi-car : be- 
caU'C. .1' he '.iV'. hi kiioW' nothing about arehiteetuie. 
'UpfiO'ing It to me.in tin- adoinment of building' with 
'tiange iii.ition.il featuu' according to principles which 
have hceii handed down, like the secrets of Fieiinasoniy. 
fiom one geiieiatiou of auhitect' to another. 

Yet the bc-'t of aichiteets will tell you that theii art does 
not consist of the adonimt-iit of huilding' with fiilasteis or 
pediment', but is. to begin with, a ciaft. a science, a eon- 
'CieiK-'-. to he judged, like all other crafts and science.s. 
accoiding to the manner m which it peiforiH' a useful func- 
rioii. .And of it' performaiice, 'ince all men live in buildings 
<iiid make u.se of them, .ill men uuglit to he judges. 

It is. of eoiirsc. i.uil\ too pi.i'sible to talk ncin.sense m 
afchitcctuie ; hut such nonseii'C is wa.'te. and we all have 
an iuteiest ill fiieveiitmg a waste .so costly and ugly. Tor 
wa'te 111 huilding' is both ugly and lasting, e'ltecially in 
jiuhhc building' ; .ind. now that ve have .'O little money to 
span- cm anything, if we waste it in ehipjiiiig masonry where 
It should he smooth, and in oin.amc iitiiig space-' that would 
look hettc-i- plain, wc- m.iy hi- siu-i- that we sh-ill sC-niij) 
l.ihour .iiid lu.ifenal where the\ -cre- moie nec-ded. The fii't 
l.iw of -uehUc-etiiie 1' this: th.it. sim-e men ha\ e only a 
cc-it,uii amount of I neig.\ . that eii'-rgy should he .ijijihed 
hist to the most e-.'c-nti.d point', w hn-h ,irt- lational de'lgn. 
gc.ioil w'oikmiui'hip. .111(1 goc-il m.iiriial. lint m much "t 
<mi huilding these ,ui- eoii'idei'i-d l-i't. .uid ' .uehit'-eture 
— th.it Is, the (■nni-e.ilnic-nr of strui-tui,!l tc-ehlenc-", h.id 
woi kiciaii'lii p. ,incl h-id imiteri.'l with fooii'h oiii.imeiit- ■ 
C-OIM'-' tll'f. Hf nec-. hc-lllg Used to .1 1 i-lllt eet 111 . 1 1 nollsell'e. 
We l.u k the -eU'i- of dt-'igii. wliii li III'-. Ill' eommoii seii'i- in 
hiiililmg, ..lid 'o 111 -ill thing', l-'oi th.it 'eH'i- iiiiist hegin 
with hiiildmg. .ind if it n w.mting liieie it will not exi't in 
the othi r .lit'. 

I’lofi "OI .Vmiiiig i;. II. foi iii't.ince. lem.ttk' th.it m.uiy 
ol oiii 'i.itui-' '( em !o h.ue iie.-n pl.iiin* d onlv fiom the 
h-.-t oi till 'I (tile to It- he.id, ni'I'-.id of fiom the bii'C of tlu- 
pi-d. 't.d to the In .'d ot the 't-ltlle " Th.lt i' hee-Ul'C the 
'iiehiti-i tul.il 'I'i!-'- ot de'i.gil I-, l.i(-king. hei-.ni'i-. if w'e look 
,it the 'faille al .ill. v'.i do not look -it It' h.i'i- ; .uid inde-'d 
the iia'f' of mo't ot our 't.itiies will not heal hiokiiig .it- 
Hiil ihe .iiti't' ot the Ren.ii",iiiee kii'-iv th.it the h.i'i- i' 
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part of till* statue, and cli‘>igned it. whether jilrin oi orna- 
mented. to supjiort and enhanee the beauty of the statue. 
They had the sen--e of d'-'ign. fouiuh'd in arehiteeture. 
which tliey applied to all things. 

This cannot be recovereil by our arti'ts until wc all re- 
coyor it by a Hying interest in the eraft and problems of 
building. And it is stiange indeed that we should lack in- 
tere.st in a matter so closely connected with our well-being. 
People are interested in the design of motor-cars, though 
many use them and the rest do not liye in them, but we live 
in our houses and our citU'. And. a])art from material 
conyenience. the yitality of eyery one is heightened by 
beautiful streets and lowei'eil by ugly ones. In fact, good 
architecture is nut a luxury, but a symptom of happiness, 
energy, and foresight ; and. where it is lacking, theie these 
things are insensibly lessened, eyeii though the mass of men 
do not know what it is they lack. Bad building, whether 
mean or foolish in its display of borrowed features, is like 
bad drains ; we may not know that it is bad. but we suffer 
in our mental health through its badne-ss. You cannot Ih'e 
in an irrational, man-made world without being infected by 
it.s unreason in all your ways of thinking. Where men build 
nonsense, they may be sure that they are thinking, feeling, 
and Hying nonsense. And the nonsense that begins in 
architecture spreads to all the other arts, which are less 
easily or directly subjected to the test of use and reason. 
We complain of the caprice and inconsequence of all our 
arts, from dress and furniture to painting ; but, if we can- 
not build like men of sense, we are not likely to dress or 
furnish our house.s or paint rationally. 

Unreason and caprice are the besetting temptations of all 
the lesser arts and of the arts of pure expression ; but in the 
groat ages of art they have been controlled by the sense of 
design founded in noble and rational building. Where this 
is lacking, the other arts will lose their way in fantasy and 
bhnd experiment, in a jazz-musio of mere violence seeking 
vainly to escape from its own commonplace. That happens 
now. has been happening with increa.siiig speed for the last 
twenty years. Art is like a kite without a tail, darting, 
plunging, but never rising : and the lacking tail is archi- 
tecture. the art that all men need, that .ill men can judge at 
least in its first essentials, and that now all but a few ignore. 


('(mPiESPOXDEM'E 


Common Sense in Building Construction. 


To the Editor. JouRX.tL E.I.B.A.. — 


Sir. — I must a])oIogise for again trespassing on your 
valuabl<“ space, but this is. I hope, my final letter on 
this subji'ct. 

Revision of Tredgold is called for by Rr. aldram — 
not by me. On page IHt of tlie JorR-V-tL we find 
Tredgold's e.xaniples " a veritable orgy of wasted 
material and unnece.s.sarv labour. " and ilr. aldram s 
floor design shows how thorouglilv he despises ” old 
standards " and present-day by-laws. Will he jfleasc 
])oint out wherein uiv loading or working fibre stress 
differs from recognised practice i The k.C.O Regula- 
tions more than cover inv loading, and an analy.sis of 


the well-known formula. W(distributed)=^^'^ .largely 

employed by Prof. Henry Adams, reveals my fibre 
stress of 9 cwts. I would remind Hr. Waldrain that 


” .stacks of root crops or coal " are his own stunt and 
appear nowhere in iiiv letters. It is hardly fair to 
impute them to me. 

The figures in his latest letter are apiparently (though 
incorrectly) ” flagiarised " from a paper by an Ameri- 
can engineer. Why did Mr. Waldrain omit to quote 
the more appropriate part of that paper, and ajiiply to 
his beam the loading tabulated by Mr. Schneider for 
dwellings I I have for manv rears ado])ted beam 
loadings differing from slab loadings, and have some- 
times had to defend myself for so doing, but Mr. Wal- 
dram's blindfolded, method is rather .staggering. 

In a paper purporting to become of service to 
designers. Mr. AValdram gives diagrams for compara- 
tive floors designed to the same degree of stiffness,'’ 
omitting to state the varying loadings employed in 
each case. Xeither in the paper nor in the corre- 
spondence does he give any calculations in defence of 
his design, nor does he give sufficient data to enable 
his design to be applied to rooms of other dimensions. 
'While he condemns fibre stresses ordinarily used, his 
own figures remain secret. A bald statement of my 
inaccuracy appears in Mr. IValdram's last letter. He 
might at least have put me right as to the dead weight 
of the floors, which were apparently of half-seasoned 
timber, probably home-grown. 

AVith reference to your note, Mr. Editor, on page 
29;^, I should explain that my objection is not to 
■■ beam floors " but to Mr. M'aldram's heam. — Yours, 
etc., D. AVebster Robertson, Licentiate. 


OBIXrAEY. 

J.xMES Thomson (of the firm of James Thomson & Son. 
Architects, Airdrie) died on the 19th March, aged forty- 
two. Tlie eldest son of the late John M. Thomson, arclii- 
tcct, ho was educated at Airdrie Academy and Glasgow 
Tecluiical College and Glasgow School of Art, and took up 
arcliitccture as a profession, eventually joining in bii.-iness 
with his father and, on the latter's death, becoming senior 
partner. His firm were responsible for the carrying out of 
several sections of the County's housing scheme and also for 
the Cairnhill part of tlio Airdrie Town Council's scheme. 
He was awarded first premium in the competition for de- 
signs for the yir .Tohn AA’ilson Toan Hall, Airdrie, and car- 
ried out tlic work. Mr. Thomson was a born artist. His 
skill in painting and ctcliing was widely recognised, and 
Ills works in these brandies of art are greatly prized by 
tlio.-.!' fortunate enougli t.> possess them. Tilt' funeial .it 
New iloiikl.iiid was attemleil bv a large and rt'preseutativi' 
eoiii|i.inv 'if I.'.iding towiisineu and personal tiieiid-. 

lYiixi-i-xi Enw.xRD Clii’tox, who died on 2()tli Fdiru- 
ary, was deeted ati As.sodate in ISSl. and proceeded to 
the Felhniship in 1SS8. He was the sou t'f tin' hue Eti- 
ward Norton i.'fiftou, Ed/oie. of 7. Ea^t India Avenut', 
E.C., and served itis articles witli tlie late .Tohn Wli'.dieoid. 
At the terininatioii of his aitiiles he entered his father's 
idfiee, in f.'^S.') was adniitteil into partnership, and earried 
on the husiness alone after his father's death in 1889. He 
was the architect in eonjunetion with his father, of seveial 
large hhieks of w.irehoust's m tin* City of London, also of 
Finslnirv Tediiiieal CoP.ege and St. Diinstan's College. Cat- 
ford Budge. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Prince of Wales’ Nomination to Hon. Fellowship. 

The PeesIDext at the oji.-iniia oi tin* procet-ding.s 
last Monday informed tlie Meeting tliat Hh Royal 
Higliness the Prince of M'ales had yraeiously accei)ted 
the Council's nomination for the Honorary Fellow- 
.ship of the Royal In.-stitute It was their desire, he 
.said, to offer to that excellent and justly beloved 
Prince the highest honour at their dispo.sal. and His 
Royal Highness had deigned to acce])t it as an indica- 
tion of his de.sire to encourage and assi-t the art of 
architecture, and to sujj^.ort their great Institute, of 
which his Royal father wa^ Patron, by enrolling him- 
self in their ranks. The variou> proceNNes and formali- 
ties enjoined by the Charter and Bye-laws had been 
complied with, and he wa- now able to put the Prince's 
name formally for nomination by the General Body. 
He a.skcd that members should signify tlu-ir assent not 
in the ordinary way by a show of hancls. but by ac- 
clamation. The President’.s suggestion was adopted 
and the nomination was ratiried by a loud burst of 
applause. The election will take place on the 2nd May. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver's Paper. 

There was a large mitster of members and their 
frienrls and visitors to hear tsir Lawrence M'eaver'.s 
Paper at the iMectinu of the 4th inst. Tin- ( 'ouncil had 
entertained at dinner tliar evening the Riglit Hon. 
Lord Riddell and Lady Riddell. Sir Frank Xewnes, 
Bart., Sir Sydney Glivier. K,(f M.G . Sir Lawrence 
and Lady 'Weaver. Sir Houtdas Xewton. K.B.E.. 
Chairman of the Camhndee'liire County Council, and 
Ladv Xewton. Colotii-l ( 'oriiwalli.s. Major A. T. Moore, 
ilr. S. Mager. C.B.E.. Mr. H. D, Yuror. M.B.E.. Mr. 
A. T. A. Doii.son. Mr. Edward Hudson and Mr. B. 
Anderson (rrahain. All the guests afterwards caiiie 
on to the meeting. Thi- Right Hon Lord Kenyon, 
K.C.Y.O., and several otlieers of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fi.sheiii's attended to lie.ir the Paper. A 
large number of jilaiis and ])hotographs of tin- build- 
ings erected under the Ministry's direction were hung 
on the walls of the meeting room, and some forty or 
more lantern illustrations wen- shown by Sir Lawrence 
at the clo.se of his Pajx-r. The illu.strations included 
also a .small model of a timber-built cottage witli 
thatched roof. 


Higher Buildings for London ; Deputations to the London 
County Council and the City Lands Committee. 

An outcome of the Pa[iers read last Session bv Mr. 
Au.'teii Hall \F ] on Ameiican Dep.irtmeiit Buildiiuis 
[Jot i-.XAl, li LB, A, bull April lb2t)J and bv Mr. l)e- 
lis.sa ,los,.ph [ F. I on Higher Buildiiuts for Loudon [ihnl. 
Sth Mav lb2i)] was the .ippuintmeiit bv the Council of 
a Cuiniiiittee. known as the Building Act Committee, 
to coii'idei anti report upon the reform of the J.oiidou 
Builtbnus Act'. The Comimttee is compos, .il of the 
following members : Tla- President, tie- Hon. Seere- 
tarv. Professor S. D. Ad'he.ul, Messrs. \\ alti-r Cave. 
A. \\ . Cross. (’. A. Ddubiiev. E. GuvDawber. F.S.A.. 
Matt Haw'On, Sir Bani't'-r Fletcher. H Au'tt'ii Hall. 
E Stanley Hall. Ceorge Hubbard, F.S.A.. J. .1. .Toa", 
Dell".! .losepli. C Stanlev Peach. Svdncv Perks. 
F.S.A.. Digby L. Solomon. B.Sc.. Sir Alexander Steii- 
iiiiik'. and Sir Henry Tanner. C.B.. I.S.G. 

A deputation from the Coininittee, eoii'i'ting of Mr. 
A. M". S. Cross. Mci‘-Pri-'ideiir,* Mr. Pelissa .Josepli. 
Sir Henry Tanner, C.B.. Mr. Sydney Perks, and Mr. 
Digby Solomon, waited upon the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the Loiulon County Council on the 21st Feb- 
ruary to submit suggestion' for the amendment of the 
Act and to aseertam the feeling of the Council upon 
the matter. The amendments put forward were as 
follows : — 

1, In the t.isi Ilf a tmiMuiL' in a street of creater width 
than 'sofeet. an inf ivasfil heiuht shouM be jieiimtted. eipia! 
to the greater width of the .-treet. with two tire-resi-nnu 
lo.if stotrys ab.ive t!ie .same, hut in no ease a ereatei hi iuh’' 
tlian l-do feet. e\f lusive of two -tfiroys in tin- reef 

2 . That in the ease of biiildmes iipposite puk-, siiu.'.ies 
an^! [vahhf -.'ai.-li-ns not less than l-ln feet wide, or faring 
commons, open sp.ices an.l the livei-id '. m- when faiinu 
down the lenkth of a -tr-et, sm li builiUnu' should bf ]'ei- 
iiiitted to a tie ieht of Lin feet exc lii-ive of tw " srnreys in tlie 
ro' if. 

d. Tli.'.t in the ease of till' ( ira of London, liuildine' 12d 
feet hu'li, exclusive of two 'toteV' 111 the l.lof. should be 
peniiitte-i in any stic t, iTi spertive ot us widtli nr date. 

4. Thar sU' h oonsent' should lie .subjeet to : 

p() tin- stnietures briny ereeted fif tire-resi'tiny 
m.iTetial : 

(h| their beiny ritted with scpondary staireasc-s. ot 
wliieti .it lea-t one side should be external, olfeiing 
an ultei'n.iii ve me. ins of ese.i[ie ; 

(c) 'I'he tre.iils and risers of such so."onda!y staircases 
lieiny soinl ; 

I'l) the l.'Uildinys lieiny fitted w’lth dry vertical pipe.s. 
with noz/les .it the base of tlie strei i froniaye for at- 
taeluny to the lire enymes, and with Ini'i- pipes lead- 
iiey from the veitie.i! drv pipi s at each Hour level ; 
(■ j in tlie eas“ of domestie b-jildinys. the lear line lieiny 
— -a.s in the piesent -\et — within an iinyle of le’d 
deyie, s fi'Diii 1*1 feet abovi ji.ia emenl level ; 
if I ill tin- ease of domestie bmidinys, sertion I.") o f the 
jHP'HTit A‘''t >tali aiiplviim* to intern, il courts ; 

(7) Jti tlu‘ cii'se of coiiiinoicial builtlmH". a!i internal 
( oiirts liciviTiH fre'ili air duct's at tlie tlicreof. 

Further, that tlie R(‘Hiilatioris of the Lomloii Coiintv 
Coiirieil. under ihirt 111. of tiicir (General Powins Act oL 
lOOS. '•liuuld be 'vo iiiodiiKMj a--: to ])erniit Iniildincrs of un- 
limited ( ubie il conti-nt t" l)c constiueted. notn ith'<tan<!iuH 
that .'>u(‘ii buddiiiL:';; exet'ed sixty fe< t in height, '^uhjeet t" 
the ^afe^Miai'd-t piovided in the IveHulation'^. 

♦ The Po'-irient had inf-etidvd to accoiapany tlie dhpuratieii imt 
]>revt‘iited o MHg fe a '=-e\cre eeld. 
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At the openin': of the interview it was mentioned by 
a member of the deputation tliat the President wished 
it to be elearlv uiul'T'tood that the deputation came 
from the Institute Building Act Committee, not as 
ortieiallv rejiresenting tlie Institute ; the views put for- 
ward Were those of the Coiiimitt'-e and liad not yet 
lieeii placeil formally before the Institute Council. 

The case for amendment was presented by Mr. De- 
hssa Joseph, who. in conclusion, jiuinted out that since 
the passing of the Act 25 years ago those responsible 
Air its administration had become aware of its defects, 
and. .should revision be decided on. the Institute Com- 
mittee were jirepared to jilace at the London County 
I ouncil's disposal the knowledge and experience they 
had acquired on the matter. 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, of the L.C.C. Committee, re- 
plving to the point that higher buildings were wanted 
coving to the shortage of office accommodation in the 
City,, pointed out that half tlie buildings in the City 
were considerablv lower than the hundred feet allowed 
bv the Act ; in Bloomsbury, again, the buildings gener- 
ally were not half the statutory height. The remedy 
for the shortage was to raise these buildings to the 
maxinnmi height. 

The deputation refilled that this was being done as 
fa.st as the leases fall in ; but it was insufficient to cope 
tvith the shortage. 

Mr. Walter Reynolds. Chairman of the L.C C. Build- 
ing Acts Cominittee, said that they had been very 
pleased to meet the deputation. He could not say that 
the Committee were exactly sympathetic, but they had 
ri'ceptive minds and a great impression liad been made 
upon them by what liad been said. The Committee 
stood for jirogre.'s. but it must be jiroved to them 
that progre.ss lav in the direction indicated. ■' If. .said 
the ( 'hairinan. “ ' vou can show us how to deal with these 
t.dl huildings in case of fire, vou will have got over 
iiiiie-teiiths of the ditiieulties." 

Cn the yth IMarch a deputation from the same Com- 
mittee. eoiisisting of Mr. A. W. (Aoss. Sir Henry 
Tanner. IMr. Deli.s.sa .Joseph, 51r. George Hubbard, 
B.S.A.. Mr. Digbv Solomon and Jlr. th A. Daubney. 
waited upon tlie City Lands Committee of the tku'jiora- 
tion of London in the Guildhall to urge that in the City 
of London buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two 
storeys in the roof, should be ])ermitted m any street, 
irrespective of its wiilth or date. 

Sir Bani.ster Bleteher was in the chair, and Jlr. IJe- 
lis.sa .Fosepli addressed the Committee on liehalf of the 
dejuitatiuii. 

Having stated the object of the Committee. Mr. 
Joseph said that before reporting to the Institute 
G'uuicil thev wished to ascertain what measure of 
•supjiort thev could hope to receive from the great 
JJublie authorities concerned with the develo]iment 
'if London. He ]Kiinted out that tlie clause of the 
Building Act which defined that a building should not 
be more than eightv feet high, with two storeys in the 
roof, was reallv a jiermi.s.'ive clause, as it went on to 


say that with the con.sent of the London County 
Council a greater height might be permitted. Here 
was an opportunity, without touching the Act of 
Parliament, to enable London to be adequately de- 
veloped as leases fall in. merely by inducing the County 
Council to permit buildings of a greater height than 
eighty feet in .suitable situations. The City was the 
centre of the commerce, the banking, the finance and 
the shipping of the world, and these activities cannot 
.It present find the accommodation to which they are 
entitled tvithiii the one square mile of the City. The 
oulv remedv was higher buildings. 

Mr. Bird, rephfing for the City Lands Committee, 
intimated that the whole question should have their 
eon.sideration. They reali.sed that the City covered 
oulv one square mile and that no more buildings could 
be squeezed into it. Looking at Throgmorton Aveimo 
and streets of that kind, with hundreds of people work- 
ingin basements and cellars two orthree storeys under- 
ground. it seemed possible that they should make some 
great efiort to induce the Building Authority to allow 
higher buildings in the City. He had made a study 
of the matter and did not see why the City Lands 
Committee sliould not assist in the movement. 

The Royal Engineers’ Tribute to the Engineering 
Profession. 

Tile President, Mr. John AV. Simpson, and Mr. 
Maurice Webb, D.S.O.. M.C., Member of Council, were 
pre.sent as representatives of the Institute at the 
Dinner given by the Corps of Royal Engineers at the 
Head'iuartors Mess. Chatham, on the ITth March, in 
lioiiourof the principal Engineering Institutions whose 
memiiers had served in. or in connection with, the 
Roval Engineers during the late war. 

Tile Adjutant-Cieiieral, Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Macdoxogh. K.C.B.. K.C.M.G., in proposing the health of 
the guests, said he felt greatly honoured at being charged 
with tlie duty of welcoming among them the distinguished 
chiefs of the civil engineering profession, together with the 
rein’csentative.s of the University of Gambridge, the Royal 
lastitute of British Architects, and tlie .Surveyors' Institu- 
tion. As one of the most senior active officers of the 
Corps, .ind also as ,i, member of the Aimy Council, he could 
assure their civilian colleagues of the very high apprecia- 
tion thev entertained of all they had done for the R.E. 
branch of the Service, and of their desire that the most 
intimate relations should be established between the mili- 
tary .ind the civil members of the great service of engin- 
eering. T’hat service was becoming daily more important. 
The Arm V w.is going through the same process as the Xavy 
did hftv or sixty ye.ars ago, and was becoming rapidly 
mechauiealiscd. At the begiimiiig of the war 1.831 officers 
and 21,173 other ranks were mobilised for R.E. and Sig- 
nals ; bv the end of the war those numbers had iisen to 
17.711 otlieers and 322,73!) other r.mks, exclusive of Do- 
minion and Indian troops, and their original 15 Field Com- 
p.Hiies had grown to 210. As Ailjutant-General one ofjhis 
chief concerns was the provision of and one of 

Ills most difficult tasks was to arrange for the '-upply of the 
great number of tradesmen that are needed. It could only 
be done by the whole-hearted co-operation of the eugineer- 
ing profes.sion. It was essential that their oHicers should 
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have the best engmeering training that could be given, and 
he oiiered the heartfelt thanks, both of the Corps and of the 
Army Council, to the University of Cambridge, rvhich had 
so generously placed its resources at theii- disposal, and to 
the three great Engineering Institutions which were per- 
mitting the R.E. officers to ipialify for their diplomas. He 
looked upon the regulation which required that in future 
all officers should hold one of these dqiloinas before being 
qualified to draw Engineer or Corps pay as being one of the 
most important innovations which the lYar Office had in- 
troduced since the war. as it would ensure not merely that 
their officers reached a technical standard accepted by the 
outside world, but aUo that they should be linked mdis- 
solubly to their civilian C'jnfrire.i. He hoped before long 
that the re-creation of the Hilitia would be taken in hand, 
and he felt sure the civil profession would give their gene- 
rous assistance in finding both officers and men. In the 
recent Army Order reorganising the Reserve of Officers 
special proffision was made for civilian cmgineers to be noted 
for emploa-ment in special technical subdivisions. He 
appealed to the great Engineering Institutions, and to the 
Universities, to bring to the notice of their members the 
conditions in which commissions in the Reserve of Officers 
can be obtained, and to encourage them in every way to 
accept them. There v. as another matter in which they looked 
to their civilian friends for heiii — viz., in coimection with 
scientific research. The R.E. Board had been formed tiith a 
view to the iirosecutiou of such research. It acted as an 
intermediary between the War Office and thecivil productive 
engineering resources of the country. Among its members 
and associates were representatives of experimental and 
educational establishments of all Government departments 
concerned and of such Engineering Institutions as the De- 
partment of , 'Scientific and Industrial Research. Cambridge 
Universit}- faculty, and Institutions of Civil. Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineers. In concluding, he would like to 
say a woid on the very close co-operation and on the good 
feeling which had subsisted during the war between the 
Corps of Royal Engineers and the eiiil engineers in all 
ranks and branches. Th.e war had drawn them together as 
nothing eUe would have done ; it had engim-ered feelings of 
mutual admiration and respect. They had learnt to know 
each other, to feel that they were all members of one great 
profession. They might feel confident that that sense of 
solidarity would always be jircscrved. and that in years 
to come, far from drifting apart, they would be drawn still 
closer together, and thus eontribiite in an ever-increasing 
extent to the benefit of the State. 

Major-Geneial Sir Geori.e St'OTT-MoxciiiEU-, K.C.B,. 
K.C.M.G.. in ■-ceondiiig the toast, referred to the problems 
which confronted the luilit.irv authonties at the beginning 
of the wai — such questions as .leeommodatioii at home for 
men. for the sick, for horses ; warlike stoies and aircraft 
expansion ; fortification of nav.il bases ; overseas work, 
etc. Most of the work then admirably exeeiited had passed 
away in the e.xigeneii-, of war ; but some remained, and it 
was hoped would always remain — e ij.. the water su|qily 
which linked Palestine with Egyjit ; the great ports at 
KcUitiua and Basra ; the improved docks at Boulogne, 
Diepjie. and Rouen : .iiid m.iny othei permanent imjirove- 
meiits. As the engineers of the Romans and of Alexander 
the Great left their mark to this day in the theatres of war 
they traversed, so in future generations the work of the civil 
engineers of our Empire would leinaiii as a witness to their 
skill and their enterprise, llierefore the Corps of Royal 
Engineers welcomed theirrepresentatives and thanked them 
for thiir services. Although the high-toned patriotism of 


their service needed no such paltry thanks as he could 
express, it might at least be a source of satisfaction to them 
to know that their services, so quietly <ind unostentatiouslv 
rendered, were appreciated by those who w orked with them 
and could realise to the full how much was entailed and 
what noble eoiitribution had been rendered b\' them to the 
cause of vietoiy. 

.Since the Dinner the following correspondence has 
passeel between the President and Major-General 
Thmllier. Commandant, .''chool of Mihtarv Engineer- 
ing ; — 

21.-/ M.ach. 1921. 

Dear General Thitli.ier, — Will you permit me to 
.supplement what was said on behalf of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects at the dinner on Tliiirs 
day by a [lersonal expression of their very high appreci- 
tion of the delicate and gracious comphment piaid to 
them by the R.E. Corps Committee, together with the 
thanks of Mr. M ebb and myself to all the officers for 
their most kind attentions and hospitalitv. 

Your desire that the military and civil branches of 
the profession should be kept in touch with each other 
is very cordially reciprocated by the Royal Institute, 
and its great organisation throughout the British 
Empire is placed at your service fur such a purpose. 
The fact that many hundreds of architects were en- 
gaged with the R.E. during the war in every kind of 
technical operation indicates the fertile recruiting 
ground available in case of need ; and the normal edu- 
cation of architects would appear to be a sound basis of 
training for R.E. officers. With minds formed to plan 
schemes carefully in advance, and to jiay meticulous 
attention to detail in their execution, their natural 
de.stination in warfare is the Corps of Royal Engineers 
— that essentially scientific and professional body of 
soldiers in which correct practice is inspired by genius 
and raised to the level of an art. 

It may. perhaps, be possible to assist in maintaining 
contact between our two bodies by an interchange of 
student.s in connection with the Re.serve of Officers, 
and we shall be happv to discuss with vou anv sugges- 
tions which you may tliink useful in tliis respect. 
Architects, moreover, are coneeriied e.speciall v with the 
artistic expres.sion — which is .synonymous with the 
economic e.xpression — of construction, and would 
gladly advi.se and help, whenever desired, in the design 
of yourmonumental barracks and other military build- 
ings 

Believe me, dear General Thuillier, Your very 
obedient faithful .servant, 

John W. .Si.Ml'soN', President. 

Geni'ral Thuillii'r replies : — 

;!0//i March. 1921. 

De.ar Mr. SmpsoN', — I thank vou for vour very 
kind and cordial letter of tlu- 21st inst. When the 
Mar Office takes up. as I hope it will before long, the 
qiie.stion ol the formation, from the various branches 
of the engineering profession, of a body of Sjiecial 
Reserve Officers for duty with the Roval Engineers in 
time of war, I will not fail to recommend that the 
Roval Institute of British Architects should be invited 
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to nominate a proportion of them, and that they 
should he given a course of training at The School of 
Military Engineering, and I hope that this may come 

about — I remain, Yours very truly, 

H. F, THUiLLrEn, Major-General. 

Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 

14th March 1921. 

Conditions of Baildtnfi Contruds. — The President 
reported that a friendly and informal conference had 
taken place between several members of the R.I.B.A. 
Council and several leading master builders on the sub- 
ject of Conditions of Contract, and that it was hoped 
that formal negotiations would be resumed on a satis- 
factory basis at an earlv date. 

The Buildiiaj Industries Consultcdii'e Board. — 5Ir. 
Delissa Joseph was appointed to serve as a repuesenta- 
tive of the R.I.B.A. on the Board in place of the late 
Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Building Trades ParliaMent. — Mr. George Hubbard 
was appointed to serve as a representative of the 
Pi,. LB. A. on the Building Trades Parliament in place 
of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, resigned. 

Brewers' Company's Licensed House Competition . — 
The Council adopted the award of the President, who 
acted as Assessor in the competition, and ordered the 
award to be pmblished and the designs to bo exhibited. 

Royal Commission on Fire Prevention, etc. — At the 
invitation of the Home Secretary the Council nomi- 
nated Mr. Digby L. Solomon to serve as a member ot 
this Commission. 

The Government : Ministerial Changes. 

The Right Hon. Christopher Addison. M.D.. M.P.. to 
be Mini.ster without Portfolio, late Minister of Health. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bt.. M.P., to be 
Minister of Health, late First Commissioner of Works. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
to be First Commissioner of M'orks, late Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Crawford is an Hon. 
Associate of the Institute, having been elected in ltHI.3 
when he had a seat in the House of Commons and was 
a .Tumor Lord of the Treasurv. His appointment to 
the Ottice of IVorks is universallv acclaimed. A writer 
in The Observer savs : " M’ith Lord Crawford's artistic 
taste, apt to know the right thing and decisive in re- 
jecting the wrong, nobodv ever was better fitted a.s 
First Commissioner of M'orks," ilembers who have 
missed it should not fail to look u]) in the .lofRX.tL the 
brilliant sju-ech he delivered at the Institute when 
moving the vote of thanks to the President for his Ad- 
dress at the Opening ileeting last Xovember. 

Architects for Birmingham Housing Schemes. 

The Birmingham Housing and Estates Committee 
have decidi'd to place in the hands of a panel of archi- 
tect.s — mamly ex-Service men — the development of 
three estates ; The Wakeman-Xewport Estate, with 
sites in Sandbourne Road, Brook Hill Road. Moat 
House Road, Xaseby Road, Xansen Road. Ward End 


Park Road, and Lime Tree Road ; the interior por- 
tion of the Farcroft Estate, Handsworth ; and an 
e.state in Linden Road and Manor Road, Stechford. It 
is pos.sible that a further estate will also be handed 
over to them for development. 

The above announcement, which appjeared in a Bir- 
mingham jiaper recently, is the verv gratifying out- 
conn- of the long-continued efforts of th- Birmingham 
Arclutectural Association to get a panel of architects 
recognised and ptlaced on a firm footing for housing 
work in their district instead of all such work being 
handed over ro the Housing and Estates staff of the 
Birmingham City authorities. The Association will 
have the hearty congratulations of the jtrofession on 
this happy result of their labours. 

The Cost of Brickwork. 

Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy [F.], in a letter to The Daily 
Telegraph of the 23rd March, writes : — 

We hear indignant protests when the trade unions are 
charged with obstructing building by " slow-stroke " 
tactics, and proof is demanded. Opportunities to test are 
rare, but it has fallen to my lot to offer evidence. Erecting 
a dwarf wall, a bricklayer and labourer contrived in two 
days of 81 hours to Uniit the bricks laid to 12.5. Their 
joint wages amounted to 25s. 6d. a day ; the cost, there- 
fore. of labour was fivepence for every brick. The standard 
of value is at per rod of 272 feet super ll-brick thick, or 
about 4.200 bricks. At this rate of fivepence a brick, 
labour per rod would exceed £80. M’hen the uviter first 
practised, fifty years ago. labour was taken piece-work (in- 
cluding erecting scaffolds) at oOs. a rod, the men laying 
about 1,000 bricks a day. As recently as the date of the 
war, brickwork with all materials and profit was about £15 
a rod ; it has now increased threefold. As to the causes, 
beware of being put off the labour scent by tlie hue and cry 
after alleged merchants’ rings and profiteering. Inflated 
wages and .■'hackled output figures in all materials. For 
ex.imple, the bedrock of bricks is a few yards of clay costing 
shilling.s ; from that stage all is labour, handling, and 
wages, until about £5 a tliousand is reached for the finished 
article. Labour takes toll again on the building, and assum- 
ing an average of 3t>0 bricks a day (as against the no doubt 
almorinal 60 vouched for), take.s £19 a rod for a further 
share. 

The Roof of Westminster Hall, 

Mr. Austin Brereton. in The Otisen-er of the 3rd April, 
referring to a question }iut by a correspondent as to a hat 
wood the roof of IVcstminster Hall is composed of. says ; — 

The .answer is to be found iii London Fa-it and Pi e^-enl, by 
the late Henry B, Wheatley, the most reliable authority 
upon Obi London of all our nioderii writeis upon this fasci- 
n.iting subjei't. Westminster Hall, lie savs, ” was originally 
built in the reign of William Rufus, and is supposed to have 
been a nave and aisles divideil by timber ports. . . . The 
present hall uas formed 1397-1399 (in the last three years of 
Kiehard 11.1. when the walls were eairied U}i two feet 
higher, the wiiiilows altered, and a stately poreh and new 
roof eoiistrueted aeoording to the design of Master Henry 
de Yeveley*. master mason. The stone-moulding or string- 
course that runs nuind the halt preserves the white hart 
couehant, the favourite device of Kieliaid 11. The roof, 
with its hammer-beams (carved with angels), is of oak, and 
the finest of its kind m this country.’’ A century ago tile 
roof was thoroughly repaired, forty loads of oak, obtained 
from old ships broken up in I’ortsmuutli Dockyard, being 
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Used in the process. The north-end part of the roof, which 
was uncompleted, was finished at the same time. 

International Art. 

Sir C. Hercules Read. President of theEritishCommittee, 
writes that it is proposed that a '' Congres d'Histoire de 
I'Art ’ shall be held in Paris at the Sorbonne for about ten 
day.s. from 26th September next. It is to be international 
in character, and \till deal witli both Eastern and IPestern 
art. with music and with art teaching, including the func- 
tions of museums. The accepted languages for contribu- 
tions are ITench, Englisli. Italian. .Spatiish and German. In 
adtlition to the readiu^ of papers tliere will be exhibitions 
illustrating historical French <ut. while a lighter .side will be 
piot'ided by the excursions that arc planned to Chartres. 
Reims. Rouen. Versailles and Chantilly, and the theatrical 
performances and conceits in honour of the members of the 
Congress and their families. Our French friends promise iii- 
•struction and amusement under very agreeable conditions, 
and they hope that a considerable membership will be 
enrolled in England. 

The Congress is under the honorary presidency of JI. 
Henri Lemoiinier. with M. Andie Michel as president, and 
5IM. Koechlin, Comte ICuil Hurrieii. and Emile Male as 
vice-presidents — a truly di'tingui'hed list. The British 
Committee is both influential and repu-sentative. the sec- 
retarie.s being Mr. Laurence Binyon. Jlr. J). S. MacColl and 
Mr. Eric !Maclagan. The oflice of trc-astirei has been under- 
taken by Mr. F. A. Vhite. 170. Queen's Gate, S.W.7. to 
whom all applications for membership should be sent. The 
price of a ticket i.- 12s. , and for a lady member of applicant ‘s 
family Ss. 

Tlie general 'eerttaries of tlie Paris Committee have 
kindly undertaken to furnish infurination about hotels, etc., 
in Paris if application be made before 21st July to the Sec- 
retariat General dii Congn-s d Hi'toire do TArt, Palais du 
Louvre (Pav. de Mai-san), Paris. 

Appointments, &c. 

The Department of Areliitectiire and Civic Design, 
which was .started le— tliaii a year airo at the Tecliiiieal 
College, Cai'dilf, under the hisid-liij) of Mr. W. S. Purelion. 
M.-4. [-4.]. made such a promi-ing start that the a])point- 
ment of a full-time assistant became a necessity, and at a 
meeting of the City Council of J4th March, Mr. Richard 
H. Winder. M.A. [-4.j. of Oldham, was appointeil to this 
position. -Mr. Winch-r. vlio .studied under Proles.sor Dickie 
at the LTiiveisity of Maiiehester, obtained the degree of 
B.A. with 1st Class Honours in Arclutecture, and after a 
jienod of jio.st -graduate study wa- au.irded the Master’s 
degree. 

On the reeonimendtition of Prof. Percy Gardner, The 
Committee for Clas.sical Archieology at Oxford have ap- 
pointed Mr. Theodore Fyfe [E.] to give a course of six lec- 
tiire.s or demonstration.s in Greek Architecture during the 
term beginning 25th April next. 

In connection with the Extension and Rci-onstriiction 
iScheme of Lniversitv Collcgi’ Hospital, the Committee 
have appointed ilr. Paul Materhoase and Mr. George 
Hornblouer as joint architeets. Mr. Waterhouse collabo- 
rated \iitli his fatliiT. the late Allred Waterhouse, R.A.. 
in the dc'ign of the hospital Iniildings. which he brought 
to completion after his father ,s retiri meiit, and he was 
also the .sole architect of the Me lieal Seliool. Mr. 
Hornblowcr has been for nianv \ears the Gonsultiim 
Architect to the Hospital ( 'ommitti-e. 

Mr. H. R. Culhns [.I.j. of ('.imbiidge. has been ajijiointed 
arebitectui al assistant in the Department of the Chester 
City Engineer and .Siiiveyor. 


COMPETITKiNS. 

Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School (Cairo). 

The Egvptian Government invite i ompetitive cle- 
.sigtis for the new hmldings of Qasr el 'Ami Hosjiital 
and School at Cairo, with accommodation for 1.22.5 
beds. The competition will be conducted in two stages, 
the fi of which (preliminary) is open to all arehi- 
tect.s ; the .iecoinl (final) will be restricted to twelve 
architects, .'ix of whom will be s,. letted bv the Asse.ssor 
from those submitting the most meritorious designs in 
the preliminarv competition, and six others nomi- 
nated by H.H. Government with the advice of the 
Assi>s.sor, Mr. John M . Simpson. President of the 
Eoyal In.stitute of British Architeets, Membre corr. de 
rinstitut cle France, whose judgment will be final and 
binding. All applications for Particulars of the Com- 
petition .should be addres.sed to H.E. the Mini.ster of 
Public Works. Cairo. Egypt, or to the Secretary, 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street. 
London, AV.l. Such applications must be accom- 
panied by a cheque or draft for three Egyptian pounds 
(or its equivalent in sterling), which .sunt will bo re- 
turned to all applicants who submit a hour/ fj,- design, 
or who return the particulars m good condition within 
one month from the date of their apjilication. Designs 
in the preliminary competition niu.st be lodged not 
later than 3rd October 1921. 

The " Particulars of the Competition " comjiri.se the 
following documents : — Conditions of Competition (in 
dujilicate) : Instructions to Comiietitor.s (Preliminary 
I'ompetition) and corrigenda thereto ; Xote on Local 
f'ondition.s : Plan A 1 (.site of the Hosjiital. Eodah 
Island) : Plan 2 (Cairo and environs) ; Envelope. 

The following is extracted from the ” Conditions of 
( 'omjietition “ 

submitting l>o>ia Jhh: do,-igii.s in the final 
< omjictitiun will each receive an lionuramiin of live liunilred 
Egvptian jjrmnds. and the autiior <4 the design placed 
■second will receive a premium of five liundred Egyptian 
pounds in addition to his invitation lionoiarium. 

It is the intention of H.H. tloveiiiment to appoint the 
comjietitor whose design is jilaeed liixf by the a.ssi'ssor in 
the final competition as architect to carry out the new 
buildings, in wliieh case the honorarium payable under 
clause 1 will be deemed to be a payment on aeeount of tlie 
aieliiteet's eomim.s.sion hereinafter described. IShould any 
dis.il>iiit\' of Mieii competitor, or other unforeseen eireuni- 
st.inop, render it. m thi> opinion of H.H 1 lovernment with 
the api>roval of the assessor, contraiy to tile jmlrlie intere.st 
to appoint a.s arehiteet the eoinpetitur whose design is 
placed tiist by the assessor, H.H. Ooveinment may. watli 
the approval of the assessor, adopt tlie design of another 
competitor, and jjroeeed witli it, sulijeet to the foregoing 
conrlitioiis, as though it had been the design first selected, 
or may ileeline to iiroeei'd with any of tiic designs sub- 
mitted, and the autliois theieof, ineUiding that ot the de- 
•sign pl.iced iiist, shall be entitled to no payment beyond 
the at'ores.rid honoiariiim of five hundred l-igc pti.ui pounds, 
H.H. Government reserve tlie right to pnirh.ise the eojiv 
rigdit of any design .subiintted in tlie final eonijietition otlier 
tlian of tliat plar ed first, for tlie sum of five hundred 
Egeptian pniiinls additional to tlu’ honorarium payable 
utidr-r clause 1 lieieof. 

If no mstriirtious are given by H.H. Government to the 
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author of the de?i:;ii placi-d fir-t by the asso^^or in the final 
ouinpetitio.n. within twelve nnnith-^ of the a'--'0>2.or‘s award 
the mn. authonsinii him to aet a^ au-hitect for and proceed 
with the new buildings, the 'raid autluji' srhall in such case 
leeeive as payment for hi< >er\ e in conneLtieui witli the 
prt-paratiou of tlie < omp. titioii drawing' the "um of ten 
thousand ELtyptian })''niid'-. If lie lie 'ubsefpK'ntly aiven 
^iKh iii'tnK. tioiis to art and proceed, tin- sum thus pie- 
vioU'-lv panl to him "hall foiin part uf lu^ ultimate com- 
nu-"ion. 

^ubjeet to the ]uovi"ion" <'f the putidmcT Llau^es the 
ar> hit' it a]tp. 'lilted to prm t-ed with and eanv out the new 
buildinu^ will re< eivt- remuneration acroidino: to the 
J^c-liedub* of Charue" sane ti'.'U'-d by the Royal Institute of 
Bnti.'li Architects, calculated cm the cost of the work 
execut'-d under hi" eoncioL . . . The arehitict will, how- 
evei, be requiied. without atMitional charge, to deposit 
With H.K. (-lovernmc lit eui eompleti"n of the buildim^s a 
completi^ <et of the contract drawings, amended as neces- 
sary to coriespond with the W'jrk as executed, showing 
cleaily all drainaue. u.i". water, electric, and other service 
pipe<. tube':, and wiiinu. 

De-iuii" in the ]<reliiniuary competition properly packed, 
labelled '* tha>r ci ‘Ami H':*"]iitai Competition *' and ad- 
dressed to “ His Excellency the Minister c'f Rublic M'orks. 
Cairo/' must bo delivered on or before the 3 rd Oetobei. 
1021 . The date for reception of de."igns in the final com- 
petition will bo subsoc[uentIy communicated to those 
qualified to take part therein. 

All questions which com^ietitors may desire to ask re- 
specting the “ Conditions of Competition" and " Instruc- 
tion" to Competitc*rs " for the preliminaiy competition, 
mu"t be "ont in writing to the a"SO<sor at 3 Vcrulam Build- 
ine-^. Gray's Inn, London, W.C.l, on or before the Oih June, 
1021. 

To oivo an idea of the magnitude of the ^>cheme. 
quotation i-s made from tin- " Instructions to Coin- 
Retitors (Preliminarv ( ‘oiniietition)." a document coa- 
>istmg of 21 p]), fc]!.. closely printed. The hos])ital is 
to }>.' designed in two main divisions, male and female, 
conpirising the following .section? : — 

A. — Male Divhiof). (Sections) : — {a) Surgical wards and 

acee.ssones (ooO beds) : ( 6 ) opeiatton theatres {see also 

llnr^Kin L)ivi"ion) ; (c) mctlieal wards and accc5"ories (2o0 
bed") ; p/) eiinical instruction ; ) central })haimacy and 

stenli/.atiou ; ( /’) reception an<l easualues : ( 7 ) radioioiry ; 
{h) isi.lation wards and accessories (>-(e aho Hitrecin Divi* 
j^ion) ; (i) Central kite hens ,md dining rooms ; (/**) mortuary 
and i)ost-niorteiu : (/) laundry and disinfectiuii ; {in) medi- 
cal sehoul uu 1 pathology ; (/A dental school and clinic : {») 
stcw<ird and .sTorckccpcr ; (p) ]iowcr house and plant ; 

( 7 ) "mail mosque ; (/•) admiiiLtrativc ofiices ; (.v) .shelters for 
tuberi'iilous cases ; (/) re-iident and house ofiieer.s* quarters. 

B. — Ilarcfin JJivi^ton. (Sections) : — (^/) Surgical wards 

and accessories ( 32 o beds) : {b) operation tiieatres (c’cc also 
-Malt J )i\ is.ii.)ii) ; [(') g\ na.M'ologieal ii])eratioii theatres; 

{(/) medical wartls and <n eC""onc" (100 bed':) ; (O isolation 
wards also Mtilf Divisiiui) : {f} infant welfare; (7) 

&i"tei"' home ; (A) staff nui’ftos ma <) and probationers' 
home; (A cxteiii work. 

C. ^ — OntM^atitnts' D'.jitntiih_nt.-—{(i) Aeneral surgical and 

medical ; (6) shelters for authelmiutie eases (male and 

fern. lie). 

Ih — Stufhnts' anil Clnh. 

E. — Director s House. 

The Oju'ratioii Theatres .V (b) and B (b) iiuiubcr ten in all. 
eentraiised in one special block, the uccuminodation to in- 
clude 6 aiuesthetio rooms. 4 steiilizing rooiii". and 4 stoie- 
I’ooms ; also 4 rooms for nursing sisteis, 2 waiting rooms, 
uight oiderlies' room: staff lavatory, bath-room, and 
ch.uiging room : surgi'oii"* room, with lavatory : idaster- 
room (40IJ square feet), with s])lmt room (200 square feet). 


The Medical School and Pathology Department is to 
accommodate 600 students, and to consist of (1) Anatomy 
Dfjxidmtnt ; (2) Physiology Department : i3) Pharmacology 
Department ; (4) Pathology Department ; (5) Llhra-ni, etc. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 

Bengal Council Chamber. 

Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the above 
CompeTitions may be consulted in the Library'. 

Renfrew, Rothesay and Queensbury War Memorials. 
TIembeis are reque"ted to take no part in these competi- 
tion" until they hear trom the Institute that the Conditions 
have been 'iatisf.icTorily awarded. 


MINUTES, XL 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1920-'21. held Monday, 4th April 1921. at 8.30 p.m. 
— Pre.ent : .Mr. .John W. .Simpson. Prenrient. in the Chair ; 
42 Eellow.s (including 12 members of the Council). 40 .Asso- 
ciates (inoludiiii; 2 members of the Council). 4 Licentiates. 
1 Hon. Associate, and numer.ius visitors — the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 14th March having been published in the 
Jorr.N' SL tvere taken as read and sisiied as correct. 

The decease was anuoiuioed of Mr. James Thomson, of 
Airdrie, L'V. /.tiyit’. 

A number of members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally atlrait'ted by the President. 

The l^resident announced th.it the Council had nomi- 
n.tted His Royal Highness the Prince of AVales for election 
as Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

Sir Lawrence AVeaver. K.B.E. [Hon. M.l. having read a 
Paper on The Land Settlement BriLDiNC. M'ork or the 
Ministry of .Agricllture .and Fisheries and illustrated 
it by plans and photographs shown by the lantern, a dis- 
cussion ensued, and .t vote of thanks was passed to him by 
acclamation on the motion of the Right Hon. Lord Riddell, 
seconded by Sir 'Douglas Xewton, K.B.E, 

Sir L.twrenee \A ea\ er having responded, tlie proceedings 
closed and the Meeting terminated at lU.2o p.ni. 


Building Exhibition, Olympia, April 12-26, 1921. 

The Ardiitects' Welcome Club (under the manaae- 
nient of the Royal Institute, the .Sor-ietv of Architects, 
and the Architectural Association) is located in the 
Prince’s Rooms, the accommodation incliidiug two 
club rooms, where newspapers and technical journals 
Avill be aA'dilahle for reference and light refreshments 
obtainable at tariff charoe.s. There will also be a 
Presidents' room, and an inquiry office where an 
official representative of the C lub Avill lie in attend.ince. 

Tur-ihti/, \'2tk April . — Gpening Day of the Exhibition 
,ind of the Architect.s’ IVeleome Club at the Prince's 
Rooms. All Arehitects and their friends A'isiting the Exhi- 
bition are cordially invited to use the Club premises. 

Sntnulnij, llif/i Apnl . — 3 }i.m. Reeeption in the Pillar 
Hall by the Presidents and Counriis of the R.I.B..4., the 
Society of Architects, and the Arehitoctiiral Association 
to Aiehiteets anil otlier gue-t- Adnn^ion bv tn ket to be 
oblaineil from the Secretary R.l B A , or one of the other 
Gig.ini'ing Se r.-tanes. 

Friilitij. 22/iJ April. ti.30 ji.in. for 7 ji /«.- -Public Diiinerin 
the Pillar Hall, when representatives of the Royal Institute, 
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the Society of Architects, and the Architectural Associa- 
tion, kindred Professions, Public Bodies, the Building 
Industry, Government Departments, and Foreign Archi- 
tects will be the guests of the Club. Tickets, price 12s. 6d., 
not including -uine, may be obtained from any of the 
Organising Secretaries, and, during the Exhibition, at the 
Club, by Architects and their friends, including ladies, 
exhibitors, and any others who may desire to attend. 

Other arrangements made by the Architects’ Committee 
include an important and representative exhibition of 
architectural students' work in the Large Conference Hall. 
All the leading schools in the comitry will be represented 
and va.riotis prize drawings of the year will be shown. The 
Exhibition is open to the public generally. 

Two public lectmes will be held, at 6 p.m.. on the follow- 
ing dates : — 

loth April . — ■' The Effect of Building Materials on Archi- 
tecture,"’ by Professor Beresford Pite rF-]- 

19th April . — ■■ Our Towns and Tillages and How we 
Spoil Them," by Raymond Unwin [F.]. 

These lectures have been arranged for members of the 
public exhibiting at or visiting the Exhibition, to interest 
them in architecture generally. Admission is free, and it is 
hoped that architects will do their best to make the lectures 
known. 

There will be an exhibition of cinematograph films, 
open to the public, illustrating various building processes 
and manufacture, every evening at 7.45 in the Large Con- 
ference Hall. Admission free. 

Tickets for the Exhibition, the Architects' Welcome Club 
Programme, and the Public Dinner leaflet, are enclosed with 
the current issue of the JorEN.tL. 

Complimentary season tickets of admission to the Exhi- 
bition may be obtained from the iSecretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London. W.l, the Secretary of the 
Society of Architects, 28 Bedford .Square, London, W.C.I. 
and the Secretary of the Architectural Association, 34 and 
35 Bedford Square. London, W.C.i. Cards of invitation 
to. or tickets for, any of the social functions or lectures, 
will admit the holders to the Exhibition on the day for 
which the invitation or ticket is issued. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 6th June, 1921. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Xotice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates roust bo sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Council prior to Moiidaw 2nd May, i921. 

.\S FELLOWS (0). 

Bidlake : MTlliaxi Hexhy. M.A. Cantab. [A. 1888], 37 
Waterl'ju Street, Biimingham, and 72 Pershorc Road, 
Edgbast'in, Birmingham. 

Hill : Josefii [A. 1913], 45 linshiirv Pavement, E.C 2, 
and 2i Surbiton Hill Park. Surbiton, Surrey. 

JoHXSox : Geoiice Aliked [A. 190.5 j, 2 Sikmg Road, 
Shanghai. 

Millard: IVai.ter Joux X wn [J. 1S85], Dell View, 
Hitehin, Herts. 

StMPSOX : Cecil Hamilton [-4. 1909], 24 Bloomshury 
Square, W.C., and 48 Luttiell Avenue, l^utnev, 
S.W.15. 

Sinclair : William Branton [A. ]912|, Council Offices, 
Xcw* Malden, Suriey, and Cianford, The Crescent, 
Sidcuii, Kent. 

AS ASSOCIATES (19). 

Barry : Caryl Artulk Ran-ome IS. 1912— It’ur 
E.rf III ption^. Parliament 5Iansion.s, ITetoria Street, 
S.W.l. 


Bennet : James Spalding [.S. 1920 — ■‘ipicial IVnr Ex- 
t inption], 150 Biaid Road. Edinltiirgh. 

Biddi'lph-Pinchard ; Charles Henry [Sptciitl IViir 
Exiiiiiiuatinn]. 9 St.iple Inn. Holborii, W.C. 

’"Bp.odie ; James [.S'. 1909 — Spicial War Extinjition]. 3 
Palace 5’icw. Eiilford. York. 

Bprnet ; Frank Rvssell [.S. 1920 — .'Special ITti;' Ex- 
tmptionl. Paignton. Kilmacolni. X B. 

Chant ; Arthur Guy, P.A S I. [.Sptced War Exami- 
nation]. 3.5 .Spencer Street. Carlisle. 

*CooPER : Frederic Roland [.S. 1908 — Special War Ex- 
emption]. ■■ Suutlidene." Headlands. Kettering. 

Forbes ; Arthur B. [Sjncial War Examination], 250 
Wilson Ave.. X.D.G.. Montreal, Canada. 

Lunan : Leslie Gordon [Special War Examination], 
c o H. V. Lanchester, Esq., 1 Abbot Road, Lucknow. 

McConnell: Leonard [.s'ptciai War Examination], 34 
Bedford Square. W.C.I. 

McEvers : Harold Eric [Special War Examination], 
393 Mountain Street, Montreal. Canada. 

Mace; Thomas Henry [Special War Examination], 
2057 Hutchison Street, Montreal. Canada. 

Merrill : Alfred [Special War Examination], 249 
Manor Lane, Lee. S.E.12. 

Milne ; James [S'. 1920 — Special War Exemption], 39 
Smith Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

Ray : Arthur Gordon [Special War Examination], 
49.3 Lansdowne Ave., Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 

Turnbull: Bernard William [Special War Examina- 
tion], 8 Camden Road, X.W.l. 

Webb : John Adams [S. 1914 — Special Tl’ar Exemption], 
Burton Hill. Melton Mowbray. 

IVeekes : XORMAN Barnett, F.S.I. [Special War Exami- 
nation], Housing Department, Town Hall. Rochdale. 

Young : Thomas Peach Weir [.8. 1920 — Special War 
Exemption], e/o P. MacGregor Chalmers, Esq , 95 Bath 
Street, tllasgow. 

Note. — T he two candidates marked * have been the subject of special 
consideration by the Council, being jiut lorward as special oa-e- in accord- 
ance mth recommendations Nos. g, :i and 4 pa-sed at the Conference with 
representative- of Allied Societies on IDtli January 1920, and unanimously 
approved by tlie Council on 2nd February 1920. 


THE TWELFTH OEXERAL MEETIXG (Ordinary) of 
the .Se.ssion 1920-21 will be held MOXDAY, 18th April, at 
8 p.iii., for the following purposes ; — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 4th April ; for- 
mally to admit member.s attending for the first time since 
their election. 

To read the following Pajier ; — 

THE UTILITY OF RESEARCH OX BUILDIXO 
MATER IADS. 

By Alan E. Munby, .M.A. Cantab. [F.]. 


ArPLK’ \TlnN': arc imitml for the .iiipointiiiPiit f<f ArrhitPct in 

the \rohirecrura! Departinent, Uiirliain t'ounry (.'imncTl. preierence being 
m\eu to appUcautb- Mitii proie"ional liiuililieatinn^ ami aptitude lor design 
ot a hmh order. Salary £42.") pi r annum, ri'iiig b\ annual increments ot 
i.25 to a maxiniuni ol tjou per annum, A\itJi bonus in addition, winch 
Hm-tuateh with the co'-t ot li\ urn — [ire^ent rate ot bon O'- 109 per annum on 
a '■alary oi £425. Pre\ioii> expeiience and qualitications coH''idered in 
tixing commencing .'>alar\ . For partimlar- ot ajipuintment and luiin of 
applu'ution, ajiph . enclo'sin" -'tamjied addressed looKcap envdope. to the 
C’oiirits' Education Architiet, 34. Old Ehet, Durham. Last day for 
re< ei\ ini; ayiplicatioii". 2nd .May 1921 . 

Ax A'^'Of lATE. aitp 27. at iire-ent employed as an .\=''istant .Architect in 
the Public Work-j Deiiartinent of tlie (.;o\ ( rnment ol India, dc'-irc" to 
ifturn home, and -'eck^ employment (in or near London ])reftr.ibl\ ) on a 
salary nor le^s than £S (emht) a week. .VDo willing to ])eriorm. betore 
returning home, a tour ol iii'pet tion lor .Aichiteet'- or iUnlding Lngineers 
with intere-r-i in the Ea't. Several > ear'-’ i xperience in India. Highe-t 
reierences a- to eh.uaeter ami al)ilit\ Can In* tree on 1st Aiigu-t. — 
.\pplv 15ox 541 the SeiTetarv HID \ , 0 Comluit STreit. 

.A.il.l.B.-A,. (29), at present in charge of larsze drawing ollice in India, 
desires change to London, owing to climate. Could be tree shorih. pro- 
vided reasonable salary and prospects assured. Pre\ioiis experience and 
training in London. Full particular^ and reference-'. Apply to Box 421, 
care oi Secretary II. I. B .A , or “ .\rchitect,” care of Cox ct cVu, Bombay. 




REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 19-30-19-il. 


S INCE tlu‘ puWioatioii of tht' la-t Annual Report the Council have held 18 Meetings. 

The follotving Board:- and Committee- appointed In- the Council have met and reported from 
time to time on the matter^ referred to them ; — 


Annual Conferences in Provinces Committee. 
Annual Dinner Committee. 

Architects" tVelconic Club Committee. 

Board of An hitectural Edui ation. 

Building Industries Consultative Board. 
Civic Survey Exhibition .Joint Committee. 
Classes of Membenship ( ommittee. 
Competitions Committee. 

Conditions of Contract Committee. 
Contributory Hou.sinc Scheme Committee. 
Eellnwsliip Urawine.s Committee. 


Eiiiaiice .iiul House Committee. 

London Building Acts Committee. 

Office of Works Coiniiiittee. 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. 

Selection and General Purposes Committee. 
Sessional Papeis Committee. 

Staff Committee. 

Stoppage of Building Committee. 
Totvn-Planning Committee. 

I'nitication Committee and Sub-Committee. 


Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees are emhodied in this Report. 


Obituary. The los-es liy death h 

Aldwiuc-kle : Thomas William 
Hutitr : .John l)ix<'iL 
Clifton: William Edward. 
CoinltM’ : doMab. 

Coo])fj- : William. 

Aldwinckle : Thomas WiKon, 
Hla(-kl>ourn : Henry. 


tve heen as tollow- ; — 

Fellows. 

KardisTv : William Cecil. 

Hare : Henry Thoma'i. 

Mitcliell- Wither'; : Jolm liimliT- 
more. 

A=*so«’Tates. 

Dods: Robert Smith, 
d'dinsou: .John. 


Moore : Temjde Lu'shingtmii. 
Pratt : Hampden William. 
Rickards : Kdwin AlfrtMl 
Seddins : Edmund Hai-tld. 
Smith : J(*sej>h. 

Lacey; Albert Edwaid. 
Owen: George Buriroync. 
Web'-ter : •Tame':. 


Rut kc : Edmund. 

Carucion: Robert Macfailanc 
Chandx'r- : Frederick, 

Dver : ( ‘yrii Hamilton. 


Hanks: Thomas Lewis. 
Hill, Ai thur. 

MouIt.iu : l.ord. l^.C.. 


l.iuENTi vn:'^. 

(ounian ; James. 

Kirk: Charles James. 

Leirgett : -Melville (‘ha?le'« Marnm. 
.Mai tin : F. W. 

Jhukin; Robeit Arthu* 

H ETIULl) F LLLOW 

Kirby : Edmun<l. 

Le<Ung}iain : James. 

Hon'okaky Asso< i\Tb>. 

B.K.. F.K.S. Rulimoud : Sir 


Richardson : Janies. 
Strong: James. 

Thomsttii : Jame.'^. 

Wall : John Hem v. 
Williams : John Close. 

Lynam : (’haries. 

Watson : Thomas Lennox. 

William, K.C.R., R.A. 


Honor \RV ( 'oRREsroNDiso Members, 

Cuyjiers : Dr. Pierre Joseph J^U'^teArie : Comte Ritbert de Pascal ; Jean Louis (l^ari^R 

Hubert (Amsterdam). ( Paris). 

Ill additiim to these lo-ses the Council have to record the death of 1 Associate and •") Students who fell 


in the war. Particulars of tliese are given on a later page of this Report. 


'I liiid Heii.-s, Viil. XXVIII, No. 1-2 2.1 Vplil 1!I21. 


1 ' 
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„ ^ . The follo^v'in" table shows the subscribing Membership and Licentiateship of the Eoval 

Membersnip. . '“i-ii 

Institute compared with the preceding five years : — 



Fellows. 

Associates. 

Hon. Associates. 

Licentiates. 

Total. 

1916 

852 

1.679 

52 

1.919 

4,502 

1917 

842 

1,656 

48 

1.890 

4.436 

1918 

838 

1,631 

45 

1.SS2 

4.396 

1919 

834 

1.720 

46 

1,836 

4.436 

1920 

863 

1,773 

44 

1,715 

4.395 

1921 

969 

2,032 

45 

1,537 

4,583 


During the official year since the last Amiiial General Meeting 138 Fellows and 3'20 A»ociates have been 
elected, as against 56 Fellow> and 168 Associates in the previous year. 105 Licentiates have passed the 
Examination qualifying for election to the Fellowship and have been duly elected as Fellows. 

The membership of the Allied Societies, as shown in the last issue of the Kalexdar. now 
TOe Allied reaches a total of 3, 254. including Members and Licentiates of the Eoyal Institute. The 
membership of the Architectural Association is now 1.4S9, including Members and Licen- 
tiates of the Eoyal L^titute. 

The Examina- During the year 309 candidates for the Probationership have furnished the Council with 
tions. satisfactory evidence of their attainments and have been registered as Probationers. The 

Intermediate and Final Examinations have been held once only during the official year — viz., in June 
1 920. The following table giving the results of the Examinations shows that 28 Students have been 
added to the Eegister during the year, and that 5 candidates have passed the Final or Special Examina- 
tions qualifying for Associateship : — 

E.Kempted. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

IXTEEJIEDIATE EXAMIXATrON .19 13 9 A 

Pix-AL AXD Special Examix.atiox ■ — 15 5 10 


In addition, lOS candidates have passed the Special War Examination, and of these 98 have been 
elected as Associates, and 25 candidates have been exempted from the Final Examination and have 
quahfied for Associateship. 

The Statutory Examination qualifying for District Surveyor in London was not held in the year 
1920. 


Arbitrators. 


The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their .services. 
During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators in 
connection with building disputes : — 


Major Harr}- Barne.s, M.P. [P.] 
Mr. Alfred W. fS. Cross fP.j. 
Mr. Horace Cubitt [.I.]. 


Sir Banister Fletcher [F.] 

Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle [A.]. 
Mr. George Hubbard [P.]. 


Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [P.]. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse [P.j. 
Mr. IVm. Woodward fP.l. 


Assessors. 


Since the is-^ue of the last Annual Eeport the President has appointed the following 


Porthiiiout}! War Memorial — Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.S.A. [F.]. 
Blackpool War Memorial — Dr, I'erey S. Worthmj^ton [F.]. 
Dundee War Memorial— Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A. [i^ ]. 


President’s The portrait of the President is being painted bv Sir Arthur S. Cope, E.A. [Hon. .4.1. 
Portrait. or. j. l j 

Grants. Since the ir-sue of the last Annual Eeport the Council have made the following grants : — 


Architectural A.ssociation . 

£100 

British School at Rome .... 

£.50 

Architects’ Benevolent Society . 
Architectural Association Endowment 

100 

British Engineerin^r Standards Association 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies 

. 1 .5 

20 

Fund ...... 

125 

Westminster Abbey Restoration Fund 

105 


Royal Gold The Eoyal Gold Medal for Architecture for 1920 was awarded to Monsieur Charles Louis 
Medal. Girault, Hon. Cones pond big Member. The Medal will be presented to Monsieur Girault on 

the occasion of the Annual Dinner of the Eoyal Institute, when he has expressed his intention of attend- 
ing to receive it in person. 

I This year the Medal is to be awarded to Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, E.A. [E.], in recognition of the merit 
of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award. 
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Appointments 


Durin" the Se=5sion the Council have made the following appointments of members to repre- 
sent the Eoyal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated : — 


Standing Committee on Water Regulations — Messrs. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and H. Austen Hall [F], 
Industrial Council eor the Building Industry — Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.]. Messrs. A. W. S. Cross [F.l, 
■James S. Cibson [F.]. and George Hubbard [F.l. 

Committee to Formulate a Scheme for Unemploa'ment Insur.ance — Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C. [F.] 
Deputation to Minister of Health on Architects' Fees for Housing Schemes — Mr. John W. Simpson, Presi- 
(Jent, Prufes-or S. 1>. .\d.sheaJ [F.b Major Harm- Barnes, M.P. [F.], Messrs. A. W. S. Cross [F.], Horace Cubitt [A.] 
James S. Gibbon [F.]. .\rthur Keen [F.], and Hubert A. Welch [-1.]. 

CoN.TOiNT Board of Scientific Societies — Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. 

Court of the University of Liverpool — Mr. E. Percy Hinde [F.]. 

Royal Commission on Fire Losses — Mr. Digby L. Solomon [A.]. 

University of London Architectural Education Comaiittee — Messrs. Arthur Keen [F.] and Paul Water- 
house [F.l. 

Royal Sanitary Institute o2nd Congress and Exhibition — Folkestone, June 1921 — Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 

[F.]. 

Building Industries Consultative Board — Mr. Delissa -loseph [F.], m place of the late Mr. H. T. Hare [F.]. 
X-ATIONAL SCHEAIE OF APPRENTICESHIP IN THE Pluaibing Trade — Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood IF.l. 


Sessional The following papers have been read .since the issue of the last Annual Eeport : — 

Papers. 


■■ The Library and Collections of the Royal Institute of British Architects." by the Librarian, Mr. Rudolf Dircks (read 
loth Xovember). 

" Saracenic Architecture in Egypt and Palestine."’ by Mr. Martin S. Briggs [F.] (read 13th December). 

■■ The Improvement of London." by Mr. Thos. E. Collcutt, Rcyal Geld Jledallist. Pitst President (read Kith December). 

" Praeneste : A Study for its Restoration,’’ by Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [A.], Croce di Guerra, Rome Scholar (read 
17th January 1921). 

■■ The Cunard Building,’’ by Mr. W. E. tVillink, M..-^. Cantab. [F.] (read llth February). 

'■ Further Evidence for Dynamic Symmetry in .A.ncient Architecture,” by Mr. Jay Hambidge (arranged jointiv with the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies and read 1st March). 

■■ ..^I'cliitectural Impressions of a Recent Tour in Mesopotamia," by Mr. Edward Warren. F.S.A. [F.] (read 2nd March). 
’■ Cottaae Hospitals.’’ by Mr. H. Percy .\danis [F.] (read 14th March). 

■■ The Land Settlement Building IVork of the Ministry of .\griculture and Fisheries,’’ by Sir Lawrence 'Weaver. K.B.E. 
[Hon. A.] (read 4th .4pril). 

’“ Utility of Research on Building Materials.’’ by Mr. Alan E. Munhy, M.A. Cantab. [F.] (read ISth April). 

" Cinema Dcsiuns.” by )Mr. Robert .\tkinson (to he read on the 23rd May). 


According to the Eoyal Institute records 79 Fellows, 5o2 Associates, 339 Licentiates, and 
Record ot' ' ^25 Students served with the Forces during the War. Members whose names have not 
Honour and received are asked to send them to the Secretarv. The followiii" is a further list of 

Wflj lu6niori^ ^ o - 

’Members, Licentiates and Students who have fallen : — 


Pierce : .■Arthur Patrick Hector 

Collins ; Sydney’ T. . 

Foster : Leonard 
Jones : A . I). . 

Kay' : Albert .... 

Stephens ; Williaai Leslie 


-Associate. 

Xeiv Zealand E.xpeditionary Force 
Students. 

Lieut., West Yorkshire Regt. . 
Corporal, Royal Engineers 

Lieut., Koval Engineers . 


Died in October 191S. 

Died of wounds. 

Died of wounds. 

Died 111 December 1919. 
Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 


A competition Yvas held for the design of the Memorial Tablet, limited to Members, Licentiates, 
Students and Probationers who had served in the Forces. The President acted as Assessor at the 
request of the Council. The author of the design placed tirst is Mr. TreiWY-ith Wills [A.]. The tablet 
will he placed in the selected position at an early date. Member’s and others are earnestly requested to 
send to the Secretary without loss of time the names of any Members. Licentiates, Students and Proba- 
tioners who fell in the War and whose names have not yet appeared in the lists published in the Jouhxal. 


The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Eoyal 
WzM a^'^' General Meeting on the 17th January 1921. At the Presentation of Prizes 

Studentships, on the 31st January an Address to Students was delix-ered by the President, and a criticism 
of the work submitted xvas read by Mr. H. P. Burke Downing [F.]. An Exhibition of the 
Drawings was held from the 18th January to the 7th February in the Eoyal Institute Gal- 
leries, and Yvas visited by some 700 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the 
round of the Allied Societies. 
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The Council offered to the Eecognised Schools of Architecture a number of Scholai-ships 

T1i 6 Hcnrv ^ - 

Jarvis ' of £50 a year each to be awarded to ex-Service Students. The following is a li<t of the 
Studentships. arid the Students to whom awards have been made : — 

I Mr. 8. C. Kirby. 

The Architectural Association, London ... . -1 Mr. 1 : . 8. Read. 

I Mr. J. S. Broadbeiit. 

The Cardifi Technical College Mr. E. C. R. Page. 

(Mr. Edwin AVilliams. 

University u£ Liverpool j porshaw. 

Leeds School of Art -Mi'- Cyril Sunderland. 

Victoria Universitv, Manchester ..... Mr. R. A. Cordingley. 

' (Mr. C. B. .J. Fahv. 

University of London p p P Sloot. 

Glasgow School of Architecture Mr. William iIcCrea. 

The Henry Jarvis Scholarship of £-50 tenable at the Architectural Association was awarded to 
Mr. S. G. Bulstrode. 

The Henrv Jarvis Studentship tenable at the British School at Eome was not awarded. 

Architectural The Eeport of the Board of Architectural Education contains detailed evidence of the 
Education. steady development throughout the Empire of the system of training which has been 
laid down by the Board. The scheme for the award of " Archibald Dawnay Studentship'." which has 
been drafted by the Board, will, it is hoped, do much to encourage the study of .'cientitie construction 
in the Schools. The " Ex-Service Studentships ” which are now being awarded in ” the Eecognised 
Schools ■’ are an earnest of the Council's desire to do everything in their power to assist those whose 
architectural training has been to some extent handicapped l>y their services and sacrifice' during the 
war. 

Architects in The steady devebipment of our organisation in the provinces has been a very satisfactory 
the Provinces, feature of the year's work. The draft charter of the Incorporation of Scottish Arcliitects 
has received the Council'.s approval : the South Wale^ Eistitnte of Architects has energetically 
pursued its policy of founding local branches in the chief centres of its province: proposals are 
being discussed for the formation of strong new -\llied Societies — one in East Anglia covering the 
counties of Norfolk. Suffolk <tud Cambridgeshire, and the other in the counties of Berks. Bucks and 
Oxfordshire : the Northamfiton'hire Association of Architects is contemplating an extension of its 
province to neighbouring counties, and it is hoped that the present Bristol Society of .Crchitects may be 
strengthened by an agreement with the Gloucesterslfire Association. 

In pursuit of its fiolicy of keeping the closest fiossiUe touch with the firovinces inifjortant steps 
have been taken during the tSession. The President has personally visited the Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham and South CVales Societies. It has been arranged that meetings of the Presidents of 
the -\llied Societies shall be liebl three times a year at the Eoyal Institute ; that annual E.l.B.A. 
Conferences shall be lield in important [iroviiicial centres : and that each year diu' of the c.uididates 
nominated liv the Council for the Vice-Presidency shall he a pro\ incial member. The first of the jiro- 
vincial conferences will be held in Liverpool from Thursday to Saturday, Aird to d-jth -luiie. A 
Committee, consisting of tlis' Pri'sidents of the Allied Societies on the Council, is arranging the pro- 
<-u'amme and the Liverpool Society of Architect' h.ts offenal the most generous hospitality and assist- 
ance to the Conference. 

The Code of In ihe current issue of the K.yr.nxoAR the new Code of Professional Conduct and I’ractice 

Professional been iiulilished for the "uidaiice of members and of the public geiierallv. It has 

Conduct and , , , ■ ■ i i 

Practice. already proved its Useiulness m several cases that bas e arisen. 

During the past year the Competitions Committee has had an exceptionally liea\ v burden 
Competitions. thrown upon it by the promotion of a large number of Competitions, chiefly for 

the design of War IMemorials, in which those responsible have often ignored th(> E.l.B.A. Eegulations. 
The Council desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to the members of the Committee, and in par- 
ticular to its Hon. Secretary. Mr. Herbert A. "Welch, fur their arduous and successful tMorts in deal- 
ing with these Competitions. 
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TheConditions i4ie action of the National Fedei'ation of Building Trades’ Employers in repudiating the 
of Contract. •• ^gj-eed Form of Contracti” and issuing, without consultation with the Eoyal Institute, 
the so-called " National Building Code,’’ has been the cause of certain difficulties during the 
course of the year. The Eoyal Institute has now in^dted the Surveyors’ Institution, the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, and the Society of Architects to a conference on the general 
question of conditions of contract. It is hoped that a frank discussion of this difficult subject will result 
in an erphtable solution being found. 

Architecture The Council desire to call the special attention of members to the veiy interesting pro- 
^neral gramme of public lectures which has been arranged by the Literature Standing Corn- 

Public. mittee. These lectures are open to the general public and members can contribute greatly 

to the success of the series by inviting their personal friends to attend them. 

The Council have watched with anxiety the slow and difficult progress of the National 
Housing Scheme. They felt from the outset, and they have more than once clearly stated 
their opinion, that unless the resources of professional knowledge and business ability were 
given the fullest scope in the plaiming and administration of the scheme it would fall far 
success anticipated by the Minister of Health. The result of two years' experience has only 
confirmed them in their opinion. 

During the whole of the Session negotiations have been carried on with the Ministry of 
Health in connection with the Scale of Fees for Housing M'ork. The Council regret that 
the Ministry have so far failed to realise the importance of settling this matter promptly 
on equitable teriii'. 

The Council again desire to call the attention of members to the valuable services which 
have been rendered both to the Eoyal Institute and to the profession generally by their 
colleague, Major Harry Barnes, M.P. His parliamentary duties have made it impossible for him to 
make frequent attendances at Council and Committee meetings, but his presence in the House of 
Commons lia- been invaluable to the profession. 

^ts'^and** Council have received from the Assistants’ Welfare Committee a number of proposals 

Surveyors' which have l}een formulated in the interests of assistants. They have not up to the 
Professional seen their way to adopt the scale of minimum salaries suggested, but they are 

Union. giving sympathetic attention to the other proposals submitted to them. 


The National 

Housing 

Scheme. 


short of the St 


The Scale of 
Fees for 
Housing 
Work. 


Major 

Barnes. M.P. 


The Annual Aft in- an interval of seven years the series of Annual Dinners has been resumed, and 
Dinner. the 1921 dinner will take place on Wednesday, May 11th, at the Princes' Eestaurant. 

It is hoped that there will lie a large and representative gathering of members at the dinner to do honour 
to our gue-ts. 

Peace Day The (iarden Party in the Zoological Gardens was so complete a success la>t year that it 
Garden Party, decided to arrange a similar function on -Tune 28th, of which iiarticulars will be 

sent out in the near future. 


Unification 

and 

Registration. 


The representatii e Committee which has been considering the question of the Unification 
and Eegistration of the profession has been at work during the whole of the past session. 
A draft Eeport has been unanimously adojited by the !Sub-Committee, and, after con- 
sideration by the Councils of the constituent bodies, it will be submitted to a meeting of 


the main Committee on 12th May. 


It has been decided to organise an Annual Exhibition of Contemporary Architecture which 
fehibition of Eoyal Institute Galleries. A joint Committee, representing the Art, 

Architecture. Literature, Practice, and Science Committees, and the Council, has been charged with the 
duty of making the necessary arrangements. The first of these Exhibitions will be held 
in the coming winter, and detailed information will be published at an early date. 
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In the Eeport of the Art Standing Committee members ivill find particular' of the scheme 
men/S*Strert improvement of Street Architecture which has been adopted during the current 

Architecture, session. It is hoped that we shall secure the co-operation of the London County Council 
and of the Corporation of the City of London in carrying out this scheme, which 'hould in 
course of time exercise a stimulating influence on the public interest in architecture. 

Sdu^rie^'’ An interim Eeport on the work of this Board since its foundation is publi>hed in the present 

Consultative issue of the .Ioernal for the information of members. 

Board. 

EEPOET OF THE BOAED OF AKCHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held 9 meetings since the issue of the last Eeport. Mr. Paul Waterhou'e has 
acted as Chairman, Mr. M'alter Cave and Mr. Maurice E. lYebb as Yice-Chairmen. and Mr. M'. G. 
Newton as Hon. Secretary. 

Committees. — The following Committees of the Board have been appointed : — Committee of 
Teachers, Examinations Committee, Testimonies of Study Committee. Exemptions Committee. Exam- 
inations in India Committee, and Herbert Baker Scholarship Committee. 

Problems in Design. — 15.5 Problems have been received and lOS approved. 

Constitution of the Board. — The Eeport on the future Constitution of the Board has been approved 
in principle by the Council, but no action can been taken until new By-laws are drafted. 

Heads of “ Pecognised ’’ Schools. — The Board have urged that Heads of ” Eecognised " Schools 
shall be Practising Architects, and the Coimcil have been in communication with the School- on this 
point. 

Cardiff. — The Technical College, Cardiff, has been added to the list of Schools recognised for 
exemption from the Intermediate Examination. 

Overseas Examinations. — Arrangements are in progress by which all the Allied Societie- Overseas 
will conduct the Intermediate and Final Examinations. 

Exemption from E inaJ Examination.* — Exemption from the Final Examination ha- been granted 
to the Schools which conduct a five years' Diploma or Degree Course. The Architectural Association, 
London, and Liverpool L'niversity have now been " recognised ” for such exemption. 

Payment of Examiners. — A revision of the scheme for the Payment of Examiners i- under con- 
sideration. 

Presentation of Addre.i,s to Mr. Lewis Solomon. — Mr. Waterhouse, on behalf of the Board, presented 
a framed Testimonial to Mr. Lewis Solomon, embodying the apj)reciation of the Board for the .-orvices 
rendered by Mr. Solomon for many years past. 

Examinations in India. — The question of Architectural Education and Examination in India is 
being considered by the Board. 

Proposed School of Architecture, Cuiro. — With the approval of H.H. the Sultan, .suggestions have 
been made for the foundation of a School of Architecture, Cairo, and the Board have the matter under 
consideration. 

Prizes and Studentships. — The Board appointed Sub-Committees to judge the various designs and 
drawings submitted for the Institute and other Prizes, and reported thereon to the Council. 

The Examinations. — The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examiu.itions 
and the results as reported to the Council have been i)ublislied. 

Special T1 ar Examination and Special War Exemption. — The Special War Examination has been 
held twice in London and once in Toronto ; 125 candidates presented themselves, of whom lOS pa--^ed. 
Of the Students who have availed thc-mselves of the Special lYar Exemption from the Final Ex.imina- 
tion, 177 have been elected Associates. 

* With the exception of the Examination in Professional Practice, and provided that in judmng all designs sub- 
mitted for the Diploma or Degree there be two External Examiners, approved by the Council, with power of vet". 
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EEPOKT OP THE AET STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Six meetings of the Art Standing Committee have been held since the issue of the last Annual 
Eeport. The following officers were elected to serve during the Session ; — Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave ; 
Vice-Chairman. Mr. Walter Tapper : Hon. Secretaries, Mr. W. A. Forsyth and Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 

The following subjects have been under discussion ; — 

Clifford's Inn. — The Conunittee's attention having been drawn to the fact that Clifford's Inn was 
up for sale, a letter was addressed to the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, offering co- 
operation in any action that the Societj’ might see their way to take in order to preserve these interest- 
ing old buildings. 

Annual Exhibition in Architecture. — At the request of the President, the Committee have given 
careful consideration to the proposal to hold an Annual Exhibition in Architecture during the winter 
months and have prepared a preliminary scheme and an estimate of cost for the consideration of the 
Council. 

T’isits to Bmldinys oj Interest. — The Committee decided to organise a series of visits to buildings of 
interest in London and the neighbourhood. The first of these was held on the 5th of March, when, by 
the kind permission of H,M, Office of Works, a party of 38 members Hsited M'estminster Hall to Hew 
the work of repair to the roof which is now in progress. Preceding the inspection. Sir Frank Baines 
gave a very interesting lecture on the history of the roof and the methods that are being adopted to 
preserve as far as possible its original character and to arrest extensive decay. The Committee have 
now under consideration visits to the London County Hall, St. George’s Chapel. Windsor, the Port of 
London Authority New Offices, and a further announcement will be made in the Jourxal in due 
course. 

Nicholas Haich.imoor' s Tomb in Shenley Churchyard. — The Committee have had their attention 
drawn to the state of disrepair into Avhich this tomb has fallen. The tomb has been inspected, and the 
Council have been recommended to carry out certain urgent repairs and to place in the church a fitting 
record of the life and work of this distinguished architect. 

Medal for Best Street Frontage. — At the request of the Council the Committee are getting into touch 
with the London County Council and the City Corporation with a view to the sympathetic co-operation 
of these bodies in a scheme for encouraging excellence of design in Street Architecture by the award of 
an Annual Bronze Medal for the best Street Frontage. 

Sessional Papers.— Suggestions for Sessional Papers have been forwarded to the Sessional Papers 
Committee. 


EEPOET OF THE LITEEATUEE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Eight meetings of the Committee have been held since the issue of the last report. The follovdng 
officers were elected to serve during the session : Mr. Hemy M. Fletcher, Chairman ; Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. Louis Ambler and Mr. J. Alan Slater. Hon. Secretaries. 

In the early part of the Session, in order to arouse a more general interest in architecture on the part 
of the public, the Committee were accorded permission by the Council to arrange a series of lectures, 
both of a popular and technical character. The Committee were successful in arranging a series of six 
lectures to be given in the large gallery of the Institute during April, May and June by the following 
gentlemen : 


Thursday. April 28th 

,. ' May ,5th 

.. May 19th 

May 26th 
.. June 2ncl 

June 9th 


Mr. A. Cluttoii Brock. Chairman : Mr. .Tohn W. Simpson, President. 

Mr. F. C. Eden,M..\. Chairman; iSir A.ston Webb, P.R.A. 

Mr. Roger Fry. Chairman : 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart.,M..\. Chairman: 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A. Chairman : Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E.. R.A. 
]\Ir. Goodhart Rendel. Chairman : 


The arrangements for the Technical Lectures were not completed by the end of the Session, but it 
is hoped that they may be given during the autumn. 
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The Committee having realhed for ;?ome years that the jH’e.seut accommodation for books and 
drawmg^ was becoming wholly inadequate for the purpo'es of the Library, appointed a Sub-Committee 
to report upon the matter. The Committee devoted a great deal of time to the consideration of making 
U'C of the further >paee av.iilable in the present rooms of the Library, but arrived at the conclusion 
that any 'Uch readjustment would only be piecemeal and would not provide for the full requirement,- 
of the Library or for its natural growth. It was. therefore, decided to recommend that the Library 
should be transferred to the gallerie- on the ground floor, and structural alterations made in the present 
Libi'ary in itrder to adapt it for the jairpo-e- of meeting room. The recommendations were forwarded 
to the Council and are at present under con-ideration. 

The Conimittee al-o made recommendations with regard to protection from tire, which the Council 
adopted. 

The Committee, at th^‘ reque-t of the Council, have aLo made recommendations with regard to 
alterations in the Library Eule-. and the wording of the Travelling Students’ Card. 

Suggestions a- to reader- of paper- for next Session w-ere also submitted to the Council. 

The Committee con-idered that it would be u.seful to member- of the Institute if the plates pub- 
lished in the profe—ional journal- were clas-ihed according to -ubject and preserved in .separate port- 
folios. This arrangement ha- been in crperation .since the beginning of the year. 

At the suggestion of the Pre-ident the que.stion of the practicability of making loan- of duplicate 
copies of book- to the Allied Societies wa- con.-idered. In view, however, of the small number of 
duplicate copies available and the large number of books wliich would be required for distribution the 
Committee regret that they were unable to make any useful recommendation in the matter at the 
present time. 

The Committee are indebted to Sir Lawrence Meaver for the presentation of the very rare 15(37 
edition of Philibert de L Orme - Lf Pn'mtcr Tome ile L' Architecture and to Mr. P. Pu Hiorns for the 
1568 Edition of Jean Bullant s Peuilt-i generaUc d architecture des cinq manieres de colonnes, and J. 
Crilbert’s T raqmenU towards the hntorn oj Stained (flass and the sister arts oj the Middle Aijes, containing 
Win. Burges s autograph. And to Mr. (.'. H. Lohr for a eojiy of Desgodetz’s Les Edifices Antiques de 
Rome, which formerly wa- in the Lil.irarv of Mr. Francis Cranmer Penrosp. Mr. T. E. C'olloutt presented 
Houvet s Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral, in .-ix volumes, an interesting gift, which i- retiewed by 
Profes,sor Derwent Wood. Pt..\. in the In-titute Jourx.ai.. 

Amongst the i)res('ntations of drawing.s and photograph- the Committee would like to mention four 
water-colour drawing- by Augu-tu- Charles Pugin, and seven drawings by the late Mr. J. D. Crace. 
presented by Mr-. Crace : eight drawing- attributed to Bernasconi presented by Mr. Keginald 8t. A. 
Eoumieu : fourteen photograph- of old juints of Westminster Abbey presented by Mr. Hurst Seager : 
and a drawing of W arwick College, 1485, since demolished, 2 n'esented by Mr. F. Holyoake Moore. 

On the recommendation of 1 he t omndttee the Council have purchased a jiortrait in oils of Augustus 
Charles Pugin painted by Janie- (treen, ILA. 

The Committee have to nqiort with great regret the resignation through ill-health of Mr. W. 
Cn-ant Keith, the A-,-i-tant Librarian. To till the po.sition cau-ed by Mr. Keith’s retirement the Council 
aiipointed Mr. W . P. Steel, a Student of the In-titute who has had jirevious exjierience of work in tlu‘ 
Institute Library. 

The following is the Librarian's Poqiort to the Committee : 

During the twelve months ending ;!]-t March of the present year I4i volume.- and 51 pamphlets have been added 
to the Library, e.xclusive of periodical-, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works i.ssued in serial form 

The number of works presented was 19 volumes and .33 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 122 volume- and 18 pamphlets, of which 37 vohiiuos wore added to the Loan Librarv 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 7,063. 

The number of books issued on loan was 2.690. 

The number of tickets issued for admi.-sion to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to Students 
and Probationers, was 152. 
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The number of books issued through the post was 221. 

Among the books presented or purchased during the year may be mentioned ; Bennett and others The Art of E. A. 
Richards, Baum's Bauhunst und Dehorative Plastik du Fruhrenaissance in Italien, Bell’s The Great Fire of London, Bilson’s 
St. ilanjs Church. Becerley. Blomfield's The Tangled Skein ; Art in England 1800-1920, Bolton’s Sir John Soane 
Museum. Bullock's W est minster Ahheij and St. Margaret' s Church, Biagi’s La Renaissance en Italie, Burlington Fine Arts 
Club Catalogue of Early Pictures and Drainings of London, with some Contemporary Furniture ; Contet and Vaoquier’s 
Les I'ieux hotels de Paris. Wth and l^th Series; Cole's Perspective, Dimier’s Hellenistic Sculpture, Gromort’s Choix 
d’eleinents cV Arch'dedure Classique. Gusman's L'Art decoratif de Rome, 'Vol. 3: Guerinet's L’ Architecture aux Salons, 
Guilmard’s Alaitres Ornamistes, Havell's Handbook of Indian Art, Howard and Crossley's Church Woodwork, Hodges 
and Gibson’s Hexham and its Abbey. Jequier's Les temples Memphites et Thebains, Licht's Architektur der XX Jahr- 
hunderts, Le Contour's Ancient Glass in W inchester, Martin’s L' Art Gothique en France, Martin's L'Art Roman en France, 
Mebes' Cm \%Q0 Architek’ur und Handwerk, Prieke's Practical Perspective, 1692; Polley's Spanish Architecture and 
Ornament. Stratton's English Interiors. Stanford White's Sketches and Designs, 'Yallance's Old Crosses and Lychgates, 
Steven-' Hospitals, Stobart’s The Grandeur that was Rome. Ferrari's La Tomha nell 'Arte Italiana. Canevali's Valle 
Camonica. St. John Hope's Cowdray and Easehourne Priory, and Ricci's Bibiena. 

EEPOET or THE PEACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Committee lidve held 15 meetings since the publication of the last Annual Eeport ; the average 
attendance of members per meeting has been 11. The officers of the Committee are : — Chairman. Mr. 
Alfred M'. S. Cross ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. -lohn Slater ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Horace Cubitt and Mr. K. 
GammeU. 

The wide influence of the Institute is exemplified in the fact that, among the enquiries as to pro- 
fessional practice recently dealt with by the Committee, one came from China and another from East 
Africa. 

Suh-Committees. — During the latter part of the Session, in order to cope with the greatly increased 
amount of work, it was foimd necessary to form two Sub-Committees : — (1) a Housing " Sub-Com- 
mittee. of which ilr. Sydney Perks is Chairman and Mr. K. Gammell Hon. Secretary, and (2) a " Charges 
and Contracts Suli-Committee. of which Mr. lY. Henry MTiite is Chairman and Mr. V. Gillbee Scott 
Hon. Secretary. 

Matters EeJating to Housing. — A very large proportion of the time of the Committee has been occu- 
pied in dealing with questions from members as to housing work, and the fees payable for the same. 
The Committee regret that, in several cases that were brought to their notice, it was evident that local 
authorities were trying to make arrangements with architects on a basis of fees less than the scale agreed 
between the Institute and the Ministry of Health. The Committee consider that in any such case the 
architect concerned should not accept less satisfactory terms of remuneration without first communi- 
cating with the Institute and obtaining its decision. This has been done by several arcliitects during 
the past twelve months. One case in which there has been a very serious undercuttmg of the housing 
scale, in response to a newspaper advertisement by a local authority, has been reported to the Council 
recommending action under the By-law dealing with professional conduct. 

As a result of several complaints by members, the Committee have recommended the Council to 
endeavour to obtain an increase in the scale of fees payable for road and sewer work, but no success in 
this direction has yet been achieved. The Committee, however, are gratified to note that their action 
last year in drawing the attention of the Council to the inadequacy of the scale for housing work on 
scattered sites in rural districts has resulted in a special increase in the scale in respect of work thus 
situated. 

The Committee have recommended that public attention shall be drawn to the work of architects 
in regard to housing by the inclusion of a " Housing '' paper as one of the Sessional papers for the 
ensuing Session. 

Offiee of Works and Housing. — The Committee have had cases before them where the position of 
architects has appeared to be adversely affected by the action of the Office of Works, and these cases 
have been brought to the notice of the Council with a view to investigation. 

B.l.B.A. Certificate Book. — The Committee have been instructed by the Council to prepare a Certi- 

p I 
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ficate Book to be issued by the Institute for use by architects. The question of the form of certificate 
to be adopted has been carefully considered by a Sub-Committee appointed for this purpose, and it is 
anticipated that the book will >hortly be ready for publication. 

Copyright of Plans. — The Committee have dealt with several complaint'- from architect' as to 
infringement of copyright, and. in one of these eases, which appeared to be of a typical nature, the Com- 
mittee obtained counsel's opinion, which was published for the general information of members in the 
Journal dated the 19th March 1920. 

Form oj Appointment of Ariitrator. — On the ?ugge:^tion of the President, the Committee have con- 
sidered the form in use by the President for the time being of the Pi.I.B.A. in connection with the 
appointment of an arbitrator. The Committee have recommended that where solicitors aiv engaged 
the form used shall be so worded as to involve an undertaking on their part to take u}! the arbitrator's 
award and pay his fees, in the event of the default of the parties to the arbitration. 

Fees for a TPar iMcmorial. — Among the cases that the Committee have coii'idered i^ one in which an 
architect had designed a small war memorial costing le'S than £100. and hi' clients contended that, in 
accordance with the Institute's Scale of Charges, his fee for the work should be calculated on a percen- 
tage basis. The Committee were able to point to Clame 3 of the bcale as being specially applicable to 
work of this nature. 

Pi.I.B.A. Annual Exhibition of Architecture. — The Committee have recommended the Council that, 
with a view to the proposed Annual Exhibition being fully representative of architecture in all its 
aspects, the four Standing Committees of the Institute should be equally represented on the Committee 
responsible for the organisation of the Exhibition. 

Professional Conduct. — The Committee have considered several cases in which complaints as to 
professional conduct have been made by one architect against another. When an architect complained 
of is a Member or Licentiate of the Institute, the Committee investigate the circuimtance.'. and. if neces- 
sary, recommend the Council as to the action to be taken, but in no case do they act on ec parte state- 
ments. 

Architects’ Charges. — The Committee have been instrumental through their Chairman in upholding 
the Institute Seale of Charges before the War Lo'Se^ Commission. The particular' of this case, 
together with the decision of the Commission, were published for the information of members in the 
JouEN-iL for 22nd January 1921. 

Conditions of Appointment of Architects. — In several of the cases on which the Committee's advice 
has been asked it has been found that the position of the architect has been prejudiced owing to the 
cjuestionable legality of the original appointment. Members appointed as architects by public authori- 
ties, or other corporate bodies, should insist on the appointment being made under seal. Also if mem- 
bers desire to make sure that they will be paid in accijrdance with the Scale of Charges they should see 
that the Scale is incorporated in the contract of engagement that they make with their employer, 
whether corporate body or private client. The Committee feel very strongly that a large proportion 
of members are not as businesslike as they should be, in their own interests, in regard to these matters. 

EEPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of the last Annual Eeport of the Science Standing Committee the number of meet- 
ings held has been 10 (including April). The average attendance at each meeting was 7'75. The 
officers were elected as follows : — Alan E. Munby, M.A.. Chairman ; H. D. Searles-Wood. Vice-Chair- 
man ; J. Ernest Franck and Henry A. Saul, Hon. Secretaries. 

Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies. — The Committee have had under consideration a letter from 
Professor W. W. Watts, dated the Oth April 1920, of the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, Burling- 
ton House. This letter pointed out the necessity for the establishment of continuous research, the 
closer co-operation between the Services and all scientific Institutions throughout the couatrv, and 
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facilities for the mobilisation of a scientific staff in the most efficient manner. The Committee suggested 
to the Council that the object Professor W. lY. Watts desires to attain will be best achieved by arousing 
a national interest in science as a fundamental part of a general education and as applied to the needs 
of industry. At the same time it is realised that war involves special problems which should be studied 
by scientific experts acting in concert. 

BesearcJi WorJ:. — It will have been noticed that the Eesearch Committee, which was a Committee 
of Council, no longer appears in the Kalexdae. The Council considered the Eesearch Committee 
unnecessary and that the Science Committee could do its work, but amongst the former Committee's 
activities Eesearch on the Atmospheric Corrosion of Xon-ferrous Metals has developed, and with the 
assistance of the Institute of Metals and the Industrial Eesearch Department, aided by subscriptions 
from a number of important trade associations, a whole-time trained scientist has now been appointed 
and is beginning experimental work on this subject in London. The annual outlay provided for is 
some £800 a year. The Institute members of the Committee controlling this research include its 
chairman, and it i^ the intention to prosecute investigations into the tarnishing of builder's iron- 
mongery and other metal fittings on the lines of the valuable work already done on marine corrosion of 
condenser tubes. This work will take some years, but interim reports will, it is hoped, be published. 

The Eesearch Committee likewise made investigations into the manufacture of glass suitable for 
pavement light'. Specimens made three years ago in this cormtry have been tested for such period in 
London and by the .'ide of the material usually employed for this purpose. The results of the trial 
show that the glas' formerly lued for this purpose appears to be more successful than the specimens 
made for the tests. 

Cainhridge School. — During the Session the Committee have been in touch with the Architectural 
School at Cambridge, and several interviews have taken place between our officials and those respon- 
sible for the courses at the University, where in the Engineering School considerable facilities exist for 
tests on materials. Mr. Moulliii. under Professor Prior, has invited the Committee to suggest problems 
of practical interest for experimental work. 

Owing to the post-war congestion at Cambridge, it has been necessary to make a very modest 
begimiing. but details of a few simple yet valuable problems of research have been arranged, and 
experimental work is to begin as soon as possible. 

Building Stone Tests. — In 1911 the Science Committee arranged, in conjunction with H.M. 
Geological Survey, certain exposure tests on a number of common building stones. Samples were pre- 
pared and have been now for some ten years exposed to the London atmosphere, and inspection has 
taken place from time to time. The Committee have made a further inspection this Session, and a 
report is now in preparation on the whole matter. Data, including an excellent series of photographs 
showing the condition of the stones at the beginning and end of the period, and also of magnified 
portions of the stone faces, are in the Committee's hands, together with tests on specific gravity, 
porosity, freezing, analysis and staining. It is not possible to include in this report conclusions from 
these data, pending further deliberations with the Survey authorities, but it is hoped that a full account 
may appear later in tlu' -Touknal. The whole of the expense and supervision of this valuable work has 
been undertaken by the Geological Survey, and the Committee wishes to take this opportunity of 
making acknowledgment to H.M. Geological Survey, and to Mr. .J. Allen Howe in particular. The 
series of photographs and the report will eventually be presented to the Institute Library, as an 
addition to an earlier illustrated monograph on Building Stones produced by the Science Committee 
some years ago. 

Fuel Economy and Smolce Abatement. — The Committee have had under consideration the Eeport on 
Coal Fire prepared by Dr. Margaret W. Fishenden, D.Sc., for the Manchester Corporation Air Pollution 
Advisory Board. The Committee have likewise had the valuable assistance of a personal interview 
with Dr. Margaret W. Fishenden, and have discussed with her the general terms of her Eeport on the 
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Coal Fire. The Committee can only briefly refer to the points which are chiefly interesting to our 
members, all of which points are useful to remember in the design of the room and the house. These 
points are as follows : — 

1. Flues to be built on inner wall-. 

2. Inner walls enclosing flues to be constructed of as good a conducting material as practicable, 
consistent -with safety. 

3. Outer walls to be made as effectiveh' insulating a-: po."ible. 

4. All flues to be provided with means of draught regulation, including inean< of adjinting the 
amoimts of air which enter the fire from below. 

5. Screens to be made use of in ca'es of excessive draught. 

6. Fires to be recessed U' little a^. possible. 

Those members who wish to deal with this matter in greater detail can do eu by a perusal of the 
report published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

The Committee likewise har'e had under consideration the Interim Eeport of the Mini>try of 
Health Departmental Committee on Smoke and Xoxiou.' Vapour^ Abatement. Some of the con- 
clusions arrived at in the Eeport are a-; follows : — 

That means which produce little or no smoke are available and practicable for cooking, heating 
water, and warming rooms. 

Almost without exception the witnesses have condemned either explicitly or implicitly the old- 
fashioned kitchen range and back-boiler as inefficient, wasteful of fuel and labour, and productive of 
smoke. 

That with regard to the rpiC'tion of domestic heating in general there is an absence of full and 
scientific knowledge. 

The Ministry of Health and Local Authorities, with the aid of the nece.ssary experts, should care- 
fully investigate the relative merits of particular systems in varying circumstances. 

That the Government should encourage the co-ordination and extension of research into domestic 
heating generally. 

The Science Committee point out that the Eeport foreshadows proposals for legislation on this 
subject, more particularly in respect of two aspects : — 

1. The health of those living in towns ; there is no doubt from the medical evidence that the 
clearer and cleaner the atmosphere the better the health of a community. 

2. The great waste which takes place in the destruction of all classes of building from the attacks 
of various deleterious substances conveyed in a smoke-laden atmosphere. 

On the second point the Committee are desirous of collecting evidence so as to be able to show 
some relative costs in the upkeep of buildings from this cause, and it is hoped that any particulars 
which are at the disposal of our members will be forwarded to the Committee. 

Tile Testing. — The Committee have now made arrangements for the pre 2 )aration of microsco[)ic 
sections of tiles, and hopes that, from observations on these specimens, they may be able to indicate 
the general causes for certain defects in tilino- 

Disease in Timber. — Since the last Eeport and the appeal therein the Committee have received 
several specimens of diseased timber, alt showing special characteristics in their decay. These speci- 
mens are now under investigation at South Kensington by Dr. Gahan, who has already rendered con- 
siderable help to the Committee, for which we wish to express our thanks. The Committee are likt'- 
wise in communication with Dr. Chandler, Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Timbers of the 
Imperial Institute, and wish to acknowledge the valuable help already received in reference to New' 
Zealand timbers. A great deal of information has been obtained and is in course of preparation for 
submission to the members of the Institute ; it is hoped that assistance may be given to the members 
in the many practical problems which arise during the course of repairs to buildings, more particularly 
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in cases of decay caused by “ dry-rot ” and wood-boring insects. As an illustration, it may be men- 
tioned that the use of a valuable preparation for killing dry-rot has been investigated as regards its 
effect upon plaster to meet the case of treatment of timber forming the constructional backing of 
decorative ceilings. The plaster was found to be materially affected, and this problem vdll be referred 
to the Architectm'al School at Cambridge for further investigation. 

The Committee have had the benefit of a full report from Sir Frank Baines on the method finally 
adopted for destroying beetle (worm) in Westminster Hall roof. The preparation used is being tried on 
a fairly extensive scale in a country seat in the Midlands by a member of the Committee, who will 
furnish a report at a later date. 

The Committee would particularly draw the attention of members of the Institute to the request 
for further cases of disease in timber, and likewise for specimens of timber actualH in course of decay. 

Imperial Forestry Conjerence . — Members of the Science Standing Committee attended the opening 
meeting of this Conference at the Guildhall, when the delegates submitted their reports on the forestry 
of those parts of the Empire which they represented. This meeting was addressed by the Lord Mayor, 
Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Lord Lovat, Chairman of the Forestry Com- 
mission, and the delegates of those parts of the Empire which they represented. None of the other 
meetings of the Conference were open to the representatives of the Institute. The report of the meetings 
of the Conference is now published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

Empire Timber Exhibition . — The Exhibition was of great interest, and it has been arranged by the 
Board of Trade to form a small permanent exhibition of some specimens of wood. The Catalogue of 
British Empire Timber contains a large amount of information which is of the utmost service to 
architects, and members would do well to have a copy at hand for reference. The price of the cata- 
logue is 2s., and copies can be obtained from the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and 
Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, S.W.l. 

Chemical Society . — Since the last Report the Committee have approached the Chemical Society on 
the subject of substitutes for some of the expensive materials commonly used in the construction of 
laboratory and hospital fixtures, such as chemical benches, and also on the question of standardizing 
some of these fittings and preparing definite specifications for drainage materials for this special work. 
These matters came before the Council of the Chemical Society, as the result of which a Conference was 
convened at Burlington House representing this Society, the Board of Education, the Industrial 
Research Department and the Royal Institute of British Architects, when a Committee was appointed 
to investigate and report. This Committee has visited a number of institutions and collected some 
information, and hopes to report shortly upon action and experimental work desirable, when another 
Conference will be called. 

REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING COMMITTEE. 

Sir Aston Webb. P.E.A., was again elected Chairman of the Committee and Mr. Walter Cave [E.] 
Vice-Chairman, the Honorary Secretaries being Mr. W. R. Davidge [M.] and Mr. C. H. B. Quennell [E.], 
the latter acting during Mr. Davidge’s recent temporary absence in India. In view of the fact that under 
the provisions of the Housing, Town Planning, etc.. Act, 1919, the preparation of a town planning 
scheme is made compulsory after .January 1923 for all towns with a population of more than 20,000, 
the Institute Council have, on the recommendation of the Committee, issued a circular letter to all 
Allied Societies in Great Britain, suggesting the appointment of a Special Committee for each area to 
keep in touch with the Institute and the local authorities, with a view to the appointment of a com- 
petent architect in each ease. 

The Ministry of Health have now issued amended town planning regulations, which are being con- 
sidered by the Committee and any necessary representations will be made to the Ministry as need arises. 

The Committee are pleased to report that the Ministry of Transport have already taken action 
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with regard to the construction of arterial roads in the neighbourhood of London, and the London 
County Council are also in accord with the proposals. 

The possibility of utilising unemployed labour in the construction of tlie^e arterial roads has been 
considered by the Ministry of Transport and the London County Council, and the latter have decided 
to proceed with the Eltham By-pass Eoad, the work being now in hand. A portion of the Western 
Avenue is also to be constructed by the Hammersmith Borough Council in connection with their 
housing scheme. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, the Institute Council have addressed a letter to Sir 
Heniy Maybtiry, of the Ministry of Transport, expressing gratification at the action already taken re 
arterial roads and suggesting that regard should be had in every case to the additional roads suggested 
on the development plan of the London Society, and also drawing attention to the Thames-side Deve- 
lopment proposals and the desirability of a new arterial road along the Essex side of the river, at least 
as far as Tilbury. 

The Committee are continuing to watch the various proposals brought forward by Government 
and municipal authorities with a view to such action as the Council of the Listitute may think necessary. 


BEPOET OF THE CIVIC SUEVEY JOIYT COMMITTEE. 

The Civic Survey Joint Committee have had imder consideration the disposal of the diagrams 
which were prepared during the War in the areas of South Lancashire, Yorkshire and Greater London. 
The Committee have decided, after consultation with the Honorary Directors of the Surveys, to offer 
the Lancashire diagrams to the Eegional Survey Committee at Manchester, and the Yorkshire diagrams 
to the Leeds Corporation. With regard to the diagrams of Greater London it is proposed to offer the 
collection to the London County Council, subject to the condition that they are available for inspection 
by local authorities and members of the public to whom they may be of serHce. The Committee hope 
that the London County Council will carry on the work. There ha.s been a continually growing appre- 
ciation of the use of the diagrams in connection with questions of municipal administration, as well 
as town development. Meanwhile, the Committee are glad to know that the Sociological Society hope 
to formulate a scheme by which certain aspects of the work may be continued. 


EEPOET OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Since the publication of the last Annual Eeport the Committee has met on 12 occasions, 
attendance of members of the Committee during the Session has been as follows : — ■ 


Prof. Patrick Abercrombie 
Mr. H. V. Ashley 
,, T. Edwin Cooper 
,, A. W. S. Cross 
,, H. S. East 
,, H. M. Fletcher 
„ H. T. Hare (deceased) 
E. Vincent Harris 
Arthur Keen 


0 Mr. H. V. Lanchester (absent in India) 

9 T. Winton Newman 

0 ,, Barelav Niven 

4 „ \V. A. Pite 

4 „ T. Taliesin Kees 

3 .. d. Douglas Scott 

0 ,, Septimus Warwick 

O ,, Herbert A. Welch 

2 ,, W. G. Wilson 


The 


1 


0 

1 
8 
1 

12 

12 


Mr. M arwick was elected a member in December, 1920. 

The Officers of the Committee are as follows ; — Chairman, Mr. H. Y. Lanchester [F.] ; Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. W. G. IVilson [F.] ; Hon. Secretary, Herbert A. Welch [A.]. 

The Committee regrets the decease of our ex-President, Mr. H. T. Hare, who has done excellent 
work for the Competitions Committee, of which he was a member for many years. 

The Committee regrets also the unavoidable absence in India during part of the year of the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, whose invaluable assistance was much missed. 

Sub-Committees . — Three Sub-Committees have been appointed by the Committee to report upon 
various matters and the Committee tenders its thanks to the members who have acted on these Sub- 
Committees for their helpful work. 
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During the Session the Committee has dealt with 43 competitions. In six cases the conditions 
were considered to be satisfactory, in six ca-^es the conditions were revised to the satisfaction of the 
Committee, and in 13 cU'cs the Committee received the conditions at too late a date to take useful 
action. In 12 canes the Council have banned the competitions on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. In four ca-e." the Committee's advice was sought bj' the promoters before the issue of conditions. 
There are two competitions at present under consideration. 

Intcrnnttonnl Competitions. — The Committee has had under consideration during the Session two 
International Competitions in which the conditions were at variance with the approved regulations 
governing .-uch competitions. Xo good result, however, accrued from the exertions of the Committee, 
owing to the di-regard by Continental architects and organisations of the agreed conditions. 

The Committee is gratified to report that there is a growing tendency on the part of promoters to 
Send draft conditions for competitions to the E.I.B.A. for approval, or to ask its advice as to pro- 
cedure before entering upon the appointment of Assessor and the drawing up of the conditions. 

The Committee, however, desires to point out that conditions for competitions are frequently 
received lor con-ideration by the Committee at so late a date as to leave inadequate time to negotiate 
with the promoter:^ with a view to the conditions being brought into accord with our regulations. It 
would be of great assistance to the effective work of the Committee if the Council of the E.I.B.A. would 
indicate to the members and Licentiates the importance of forwarding at once a copy of all conditions 
for competitions which are being promoted. 

It is suggested that this might effectively be done by means of a letter from the Institute to the 
whole of the Allied Societies calling their attention in verv clear terms to the existing diflicultv. 

Ottawa Government Buildtmj Competition. — The Committee considered a complaint from one of 
the competitors whose design had been " placed ’* stating that in common with the authors of the other 
“ placed “ designs he had received very discourteous and unfair treatment at the hands of the pro- 
moters. After investigation the Committee reported to the Council the result of their findings and the 
Council briefed counsel to appear in the case on behalf of the authors of the " placed designs ’’ in an 
action to come before the Canadian Courts of -lustice. 

Hendon U.lKC. Baths Competition. — The Committee has had under consideration the complaint 
of a Licentiate (whose design Avas placed first in this competition) in which he stated that he had been 
unjustly treated by the promoters of this competition. The Committee gave full consideration to the 
case and made recommendations to the Council. The Council voted a sum of 100 guineas towards the 
costs of the action in the event of the Licentiate deciding to take the matter into the Courts. 

Bremiums for Buhlic Competitions. — The Committee has considered (in conjunction with the Prac- 
tice Committee) a revision and increase of the scale for this work, and made its recommendations to 
the Council. This matter is still under consideration. 

Conditions for Housinii Competitions. — The Committee has drawn irp special conditions to govern 
competitions for this class of work. The Council has gh-en its approval thereto, and has published the 
conditions in the Press. 

Conduct of Public Competitions. — The Committee has drawn up a statement on the above. The 
Council has approved the statement and has published it in the Professional Press and copies were sent 
to all the Allied Societies. At the request of the editor of the British Builder a statement was prepared 
by the Committee in conjunction with the Society of Architects and issued in the above journal. Copies 
of the issue were circulated to all Public Bodies. 

Control of Competitions. — tiuggestions from the Institute of Scottish Architects and from the 
Secretary E.I.B.A. have been received and considered by the Committee, who arrived at the conclusion 
that the suggestions were not at present practicable. The Committee has, however, under considera- 
tion a proposal from the Society of Architects to the effect that a Joint Committee on Competitions 
be set uj) representative of the E.I.B.A., the Society of Architects and all the Allied Societies, with a vietv 
to taking united action in all competitions. 
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EEPOET OF THE BUILDING IXDUSTEIES CONSULTATIVE BOAED. 

The formation of the Board was the outcome of a meeting held at the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects to consider the condition of the building industry on 20th May 1919. On the invitation of 
the Council, the following bodies consented to appoint representatives to serve on the Board : — 

The R.I.B.A. The SurTe3'ors’ Institution, 

The Institute of Builders and the National Federation of Building Trades' Employers. 

National Federation of Building Trades' Operatives. 

And on the 27th May 1919 the Board was constituted, with the following membership : — 

Appointed bj’ the R.I.B.A. ; ilr. John tV. Simpson (Chairman) ; Mr. Ernest Nervton. R.A. ; Mr. Henrj- T. Hsie ('ince 
deceased) ; Major Harrj- Barnes, M.P. 

Appointed bj’ the .Society- of Architects : Mr. E. J. Sadgrove. 

Appointed bj- the .Survet'ors’ Institution; Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle ; Mr. R. B. Mann ; Mr. Dend\- Watnej' ; Mr. Walter 
Lawrence ; Mr. Alan Fauil. 

Appointed bj’ the Institute of Builders : Mr. E. J. Hill ; Mr. R. B. Chessum. 

Appointed by the National Federation of Building Trades' Emploj’ers ; Mr. F. L. Dove, L.C.C. ; Mr. A. H. .Vdamson ; 
Mr. .J. B. Johnson. 

Appointed bj’ the National Federation of Building Trades' Operatives ; Mr. .J. P. Llo\'d (Vice-Chairman) ; Mr, Ti. Hag- 
gertj' ; Mr. .S. .Sennett ; Mr. T. H. Goodej- ; Mr. J. Mnrrej'. 

Ian MacAlister, Secretarj- R.I.B.A. 

In the years 1919 and 1920 the Board held 11 meetings, and in December 1919 it is,sued an Appeal 
to the Building Trade (see .Iouenal, 6th December 1919, pp. 58-59j. 

In .July 1919 a deputation from the Board was received at the Ministry of Munitions and laid before 
that Department the Board’s views on the activities of the Government in connection with the building 
trade. Subsequently the Board had an interview with the Director of Building Materials Supply. 

In August 1919 it was sugge.sted to the Building Trades’ Parliament that it would be desirable to 
amend the constitution of that body so as to include representatives of the professional bodies interested 
in the building trade. The proposal ivas approved by the Building Trades’ Parliament, and after the 
necessary constitutional changes had been made the following bodies were invited to appoint 4 repre- 
sentatives each to serve on the Building Trades’ Parliament : — 

The Royal Institute of British Architects. The Institute of Builders. 

The Surveyors’ Institution. The Society of Architects. The Quantity Surveyors’ Association. 

In vie'w' of this development in the Building Trades’ Parliament, the Chairman of the Board sug- 
gested that the time had now come to wind up the activities of the Board. But the representatives of 
the Building Trades’ Employers and of the Building Trades’ Oiieratives urged that the continued 
existence of a body with an elastic organisation which could be .summoned at the shortest notice to deal 
with special problems might be of great value to the industry, and it 3vas accordingly determined to 
leave the Board in being on the understanding that it could be summoned by the Chairman to meet at 
any time at the reque.st of any of the constituent bodies. 

In October 1920 the Board was. accordingly, requested by the Council of the E.I.B.A. to consider 
the question of the very high cost of building, and two meetings have been held in December 1920 and 
•lanuary 1921 for this purpose. At the last meeting the Director of Building Materials Supply met the 
Board and gave very full information as to the activities of his Department. The Board’s enquiry is 
still proceeding. 

The members of the Board feel stronglj' that its meetings are of great value not only as providing a 
convenient and ready means of discussing matters of joint interest to the reprepresentatives of the 
ljuilding industry, but also as affording a point of contact between the different branches and preserving 
good relations between them. The meeting.s have been marked by an air of sympathetic cordiality 
which has conduced to frank and friendly discussion on points of difference. 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December, 1920. 


Exclusive of Entrance Fees and Subscriptions in advance. 


EXPENDITURE. 

T<> Ordinary ExPF.NDiirRK— 

Rent 

Ratet> and Taxes 

Interest on Mortgage 

and Electric Liuiiting 

Fuel 

'Salaries . 

^leneral Printing, Stationerv, Stanip'. and 

Petty Expenses 

«.eneral Meetings and Exiiibitions 

Housekeeping and Wages 

Advertisements 

Examination Expenses 

(General Repairs 

Fire Insurance 

-Medals and Prizes . . 

<rrani to Arclutectural Association . . 

< irant to Architectural Association ( Endow- 
ment Fund) 

Urant to British School at Rome ... . 

iTrant to Institute of Metals 

(iraut to Institute of Heating Engineers. . 
(irant to British Engineering Standards 

Association 

P-rant to Conjoint Board ^cientilic Societie" 


Libran' 

Jotrnax — 

Reporting 

Printing and Binding 

Illustrations 

Postages and Carnage 

Kaxexdar — 

Printing 

Postage and Carriage . 


69 5 0 

1062 IS 7 
16U 0 u 


Contributions to .Allied Societiesf 

MiscELiANEors Extenses — 

Donation Westminster Abbey Restoration 

Fund 

Paris Conference 

President’s Portrait 

Purchase of Pugin Portrait 

Presidents of Allied Societies 

Council Dinner, Guests 

Le^al and Accountants 

Unification Committee . 


Retiring Allowance to Housekeeper 200 

War Memorial c*- •] 

Architects’ War Committee 37 5 

Civic Survey 

Telephone ' 32 1 7 

Sundries 1”^ 1 


Reserve tor line ])ayable at renewal of 
Lease 


1292 3 7 
150 16 5 
81 15 0 
5116 3 2 


261 2 6 
388 8 6 
48 19 0 
265 10 1 
753 17 3 


320 10 0 
172 19 7 


61 0 H 
1671 7 7 


445 14 11 
75 0 11 


105 0 0 
118 1 7 

165 0 0 

31 10 n 
16 9 3 
74 17 9 

140 1 11 

32 16 S 


52U 15 10 
462 0 0 


Bt Ordinary Income — 
Subscriptions — 

Fellows 

Ditto Arrears 

Associates 

Ditto Arrears . . 

Hon. Associates 

Ditto Arrears 

Licentiates 

Ditto Arrears 

Reinstated Members . 


Journal and K.alendar — 

Advertisements 

Sales of Journal and other Publicationa. . 

Examination Fees — 

Preliminary 

Intermediate 

Final 

Special War Examination and Exemption 
Licentiates 

U'^e of Rooms — 

R.I.B.A. Tenants and others 

Galleries 

Grissell Legacy — 

Interest on War Loan 

Interest on Deposit 

Deficit for the year 1920 carried to and 
deducted from Balance Sheet Surplus . . 


1U276 14 6 


487 13 9 
817 7 7 


812 14 0 
117 12 0 
43 1 0 
1000 13 0 
683 11 0 


80 0 0 
76 S 0 


IS 16 6 
3? 1 2 


£15455 U 4 


t By-law 82 provides that “ The Royal Iu^tltute shall, in each year, 
contribute to any Non-Metropolitan Allied Society not more than 
one-fourth of the annual subscription paid to the Royal Institute by each 
member thereof who is also a member of such Society, in respect of and 
lor his subscription thereto , but in no event shall such contribution 
apply m the case of any one member to more than one Allied Society.” 

Safiery, sons & Co.. 

Chartered Accountants. 

Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. IZth A/iril 1921. 


1 Harold Goslett IP j 
^ C. E. Hutchinson [a ] 


J, ^ Hon. Auditors. 


Balance Sheet of Ordinary 


LIABILITIES. 


To Sundry Cretlitors— 

Sundry 

Mortgage Interest 
Rent 


£ s. ( 1 . 
1296 7 2 


Reserve for fine payable on reiicMal ot 

Lease 

Subscriptions received in advance .... 

Rent received in advance 

Lieutenant Francis Grissell Legacv Fund. 

M'ar Memorial, donations received 

Surplus of .Assets over Liabilities, including 
Entrance Fees lor 1920 (subject to 
realisation of Premises, Debtor^ and 
Subscriptions in Arrear) 


91 0 0 

481 9 6 

6 5 0 

:m 0 0 
142 5 6 


Funds 31st December, 1920. 

ASSETS. 

Bv Prrm ises 

(Subject to a Mortgage oi £4000 at 4 per 
cent.) 

Investment (Grissell Legacy) £526 8^. Irf. 

5 per cent. War Loan 

Debtors — 

Rent and Advertisements 

Due from Trust Funds 

fiubseriptions in Arrear for 1919 and pre- 
viously 

(’ash at Bank — 

Uurrent Account 

DepO''it Account 


d. L d. 
75»X)0 0 0 


£78382 5 10 ' 


Note • — . ^ v. 

.A Fine of £7 per annum is- payable every 14 years in respect of the 
premises under a Lease irom the Corporation of the City of London. 

Notice of renewal must be given at Michaelmas, 1921, and the fine 
of £98 paid 

Saffery, Son.’ A Co , 

Chartered Accountants. 

Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 13f^ April 1921. 


' Harold Goslett [F.] 
(C. E. HriCHINSON [A.] 


Eon. Auditors. 
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Sr. 


Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December, 1920. 


To ASHpiTEL Prize Fund — 

Capital — S:3U5 Is. M. A’ew South Wale? 
4 per Cent. • Debentures (19:l2j Value 

at 31st December, 192u 

Pi-eveave 1/aestfyients — 

£76 lltZ 4^ per Cent. War Loan . . 
t2u 5 per Cent. War Loan ... ... 

^10 3 per Cent. Xational War Bond" 

*20 4 per Cent. Funding Loan . 

Balance at credit of Eevenue Account . . 

To ANDERjo>r AND Webb Fund (Board of 
Architectural Education) — 

Capital — £594 IS5. 4d. New South Wales 
4 per Cent. Debenture" (1922)- Value 

at .31"t December, 1920 

£58 Ob’. Xew South Wales 4 per Cent 

Inscribed Stock (1942) 

Re^jenue luvestmeMs — 

£56 Qs. 4d. 4V per Cent. War Loan 

£25 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£30 4 per Cent. Funding Loan . . 

£25 4 per Cent. Xational War Bonds 
£10 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonds 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account . . 


To Artspr Cates Legacy Fend — 

Capital — £1,160 >".E. Bail-^vay 4 per Cent. 
Preference Stock : Value 3l5t December. 

1920 

Revenue Inieitmente — 

£137 13s 7d. 4i per Cent. War Loan . . 
£50 4s. lid. 5 per Cent War Loan. . . 
£10u 5 per Cent National War Bond-^ . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Don,41D"ON Tesiijiomai Fend — 

Capital — £72 L. <i: 27. -W. Railway 4 per 
Cent. Consolidated Preference .Stock : 
Value at 31st December, 1920 . ... 

Revenue Inveitmente — 

£12 4.?. 7d. 4i per Cent. War Loan . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account . . . 

To Donation Fend : — 

Revenue InvestmenU — 

£76 Ss. lid. 4^ per Cent. War Loan 

£40 5 per Cent. War Loan 

400 War sanngs Certiftcate? . . . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue .Account . . . 

To tioDwiN Ber^.^ry Fend : — 

Capital — £1.031) Caledoman Railway 4 pe-r 
Cent. Debenture Stock: Value at }l"t 

December. 1920 

Reve)iue I nvedments — 

£25 5 per Cent. War Loan 

oo War SaMngs Certihcatt'" 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bond" . . . 
Balance at credit 01 Revenue Account 

To Grissell Legacy Fe.vd — 

Capital— £20 Os. 8d. “ 1>” Annuity (i.LJ’. 

Railway . Value at 31«t December, 1920 
Revenue Investment — 

£20 7s. Sd. 41 per Cent. War Loan 

£20 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£30 5 per Cent. National War Bond" . . 


Less Balance at Debit of Revenue Account 

To Owen Jones Stedent'^hip Fend • — 
Capital — £2,128 Midland Railway 21 per 
Cent Debenture .''tock . Value at .lUi 

December, 1920 

£1,247 G.W, Railway 3 per Cent. Con"oli- 

dated Guaranteed Stock 

Reii’iiue l)‘vestments — 

£398 16s. 8d. 41 per Cent War Loan 

£44 6s. 41 per Cent. War Loan 

£107 Os. 6d. 5 per ('ent. War Loan 

50 War Savings Certificate? 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bond" . . . 
£75 4 pier Cent. National War Bonds. , . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 


£ 5. d. £ s. d. 


286 14 11 

58 17 3 
16 12 0 
9 6 l» 
13 12 0 

402 


389 2 4 


559 4 5 

38 9 7 

4.1 6 1 

20 15 0 

20 8 0 

23 5 0 

9 6 0 

24 12 1 


739 3 2 


707 12 0 

106 4 1 
41 14 0 
9 5 16 0 
44 5 0 

993 9 1 


44 

3 

5 

9 

8 

•> 

(» 

4 

10 


58 

17 

3 

35 

4 

0 

510 

0 

0 

17 

2 

3 


659 

4 

0 

20 

15 

0 

38 

15 

u 

17 

4 

0 

28 

7 

11 


270 

9 

0 

15 

13 

9 

16 

12 

0 

2.8 

2 

0 

350 

16 

9 

2 

9 

9 


877 

16 

0 

1,003 

16 

8 

307 

1 

2 

34 

2 

-y 

89 

4 

1 

•58 

15 

0 

37 

4 

0 

69 

15 

0 

94 

18 

4 


55 16 4 


419 3 6 


328 


0 


2,552 12 


By Government and otlier Securities, beinu 
total of Trust Fund-s invested at this 
date, at valuation Also of War Savings 

Certificates at cost 

By Cash at Bank 

Less due to Ordinary Funds 



Cr 

£ s. d. 

S.949 2 4 

6 

601 2 S 


Carried forward ..£6,260 4 9 


Carried forward . . £9,55 0 5 0 
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H)r. 


Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31st December, 1920. 


AsHPiTEL Prize Fund — £ s. 

To amoiiiiT pai'l to B. T Bat-ford .... 10 u u 

To Balance carried forward. 1 0 2 

11 0 2 

Axper^ox asd Webb Ptn'd — £. s. d 

Xo Balance earned lorvkard 21 12 1 


21 12 1 

Arthur Cate? Legacy — £ s. d 

To Balance carried forsiard 41 3 0 


11 3 0 

Don'axdson Testimonial Fcnp- — £ 5. d . 

To cost of Medal 276 

To Balance carried forward .... . . . . o 1 10 

2 12 1 

Donation Funp ; — £ 5. d . 

To Balance earned forward 17 2 3 


17 2 3 

Godwin Bursary • — £ s. d. 

To amounr paid to H. Aii«ten Hall 'F.] 27 10 u 

To Balance carried forward 7 11 

55 17 11 

Grissell Legacy • — £ s. d. 

To amount paid to F. H. Heaven [A.] lu 10 o 

To amount paid for Medal 9 IS 0 


20 S 0 

Owen Jones Studentship d . 

To amount paid to <T. F. Quannby 75 0 0 

To Balance carried forward 91 IS 1 

169 IS 4 

Pugin Memorial Fund — a . $. d . 

To amount paid lor Medal ... 1 4 0 

To amount paid to H St J. HarrUcm [A.] 30 0 0 

To Balance carried forward 66 1 

40 10 1 

Saxon Snell Bequest : — ^ d . 

To Balance earned forward 32 15 6 

32 15 6 

The Legacy Fcnp : — S s . </. 

To amount paid to P. TI. Afeldruiu ^A.] 30 0 

To Balance carried forward 2 S 6 

32 8 6 

WiMPERis Bequest : — ^ 

To amount paid to H. Austen Hall [F.] 20 0 0 

To Balance carried forward 19 19 2 

39 19 2 

Herbert Baker Scholarship Fund : — £ s . d . 

To amount paid to Major C. D. St. Lcgcr [A.] 125 0 0 

To amount paid to L. ^IcCounell 62 10 0 

To Balance carried forward 62 10 0 

250 0 0 

Henry Jarvis Studentship Account : — £ «. d . 

To amount paid to L. de Soi'?soiis [A.] 37 10 0 

To Balance carried forward 1” 1 0 


84 11 0 


Safeery. Sons it Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


By Balance from last Account 

By DiMdends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dindends and Interest received . . . 


By Balance from last Account . , 
By Dnudends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account .... 
By Bhidends and Interest recei\ed 


By Bvilance from last Account .... 
By Dividends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account 

By DUidends and Interest received 

By Amount overpaid carried forward . . . 


By Balance from last Account . . . 
By Dividends and Interest received . 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account 

By Diiideiids and Interest received . 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends and Interest received . . 


By Amount received from Trusters 


By Amount received from Deposit 

By Interest received to 31st December. 1919 . . 
By Interest received to 31st December, 192u. . . . 


£ s. d. 

6 0S 
3 10 4 


Examined with the vouchers^and found to be correct 


13<* Apnl 1921. 


< Harold Goslett [F.] 

\ C. E. Hutchinson [a.] 


-Hon. Auditors, 


Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

3 

10 

12 

16 

4 

14 

0 

2 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

17 

7 

03 

14 

6 

24 

12 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

I 

19 

4 

42 

3 

S 

44 

3 

0 

£ 

S 

d. 

1 

13 

4 

0 

19 

0 

2 

12 

4 


~ 

d. 

13 

6 

1 

3 

16 

.•> 

IT 

2 

3 

~ 

s. 

d. 

24 

S 

1 

31 

9 

10 

55 

17 

11 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

12 

7 

13 

5 

8 

2 

9 

9 

20 

S 

0 

£ 

8. 

d. 

66 

9 

0 

1U3 

9 

4 

169 

IS 

4 

£ 

s, 

<f. 

3 

17 

5 

36 

12 

S 

40 

10 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

,> 

0 

8 

27 

9 

10 

32 

15 

6 

£ 


d. 

7 

1 

6 

25 

■ 

0 

32 

8 

6 

£ 

s. 

(f. 

6 

12 

6 

33 

6 

8 

39 

19 

•> 

£ 

-s. 

d. 

250 

0 

0 


250 

0 

0 

"T 

.s. 

d. 

75 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

84 

11 

0 
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B-4I.a?;ce Sheet of Trust Funds — continued. 


S)r. 


Brought forward 


To PrGIX ilEMOEIAI FUN'D • — 

Capital — £1.070 L. X.-W. Eallwav 4 per 

Cent. Consolidated Preference Stock : 

Value at 31st December, 1920 663 S 

Revenue Investments — 

£15 9^. Ocf. per Cent. War Loan 11 18 

£47 16.?. 5 per Cent. War Loan 59 13 

£50 4 per Cent. Funding Loan 34 o 

£40 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonds . . .;7 4 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account ... 66 


To Saxon Snzll BEQtJEsi : — 

Capital — £698 4s. Xew Zealand 34 per Cent. 

Stock: Value at 31st December. 1920 .. 460 16 

Revenue li^vestments — 

£204 10^. 4(f. 4^ per Cent. War Loan. .. 157 9 

£56 14s. 4d. 5 per Cent. War Loan . ... 47 1 

£40 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonds ... 37 4 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 32 15 


To Tite Legacy Funp : — 

Capital — £1.150 24 per Cent. Consols: 

Value at 31st December, 1920 517 10 

Revenue I nvestments — 

£51 125. 6(f. 44 per Cent. War Loan 39 15 

£61 45. td. 5 per Cent. War Loan 50 16 

£30 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonds 27 18 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 28 


To WiMPERis Beqi'esi : — 

Capital — £1,024 185. Sd. Metropolitan 

Water Board 3 per Cent. “ B ’* Stock. 

Value at 31st December, 1920 522 14 

Revenue Investments — 

£202 3s. bd. 4J per Cent. War Loan 155 13 

£71 14«. 4(f. 5 per cent. War Loan 59 10 

£40 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonds ... 37 4 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 1919 


To He>'RT Jarvis studentship . 
To Heebeet Baker scholarship 

To .ARCHIBALD DA1VN.4Y BE(^UEsT 


Safteby, Son? iv Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


t s. d. 
.. 6,260 4 9 


0 


6 

5 

0 

(I 

1 


792 10 0 


735 6 


3 


o 

0 


795 1 3 ' 
47 1 0 1 
62 10 0 ' 
219 3 7 I 


£9,550 5 0 


Cr. 

t S . d . 

Brought forward 0 ^.'lO '> 0 


£9.350 5 U 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 13f^ April 1921. 


' Harold Goslett IF.) 

< C. E. Hutchinson [a.] 


lion. Auditors. 


The Council submit a rough Estimate of Income and Exiienditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December, 1921 


OEDIXAHY EXPEXDITl'KE. £ s. d. 

Rent, Rates and Taxes. Ac 1300 0 U 

iias and Electric Lighting 200 0 0 

Fuel 100 0 0 

.Salaries 6000 0 0 

'■ iph and Pettv Expenses. . 1800 0 0 

■ ■ ! 0 0 

I 450 0 0 

Advertisements 70 0 0 

Examination Expenses 30o o o 

General Repair^ 500 0 0 

Fire Insurance 00 0 0 

Medals and Prize** 135 0 

Grants 5 (ki 0 0 

Librarv 250 0 0 

TTie Journal 3000 o o 

The Kalendar 7r)0 0 o 

Contributions to Allied Societies 500 0 (» 

Presidents of Allied Societies 120 o (► 

Legal and Accountants 20<» 0 0 

Miscellaneous, including the following : i y. d. 

President’s Portrait 2lo o o 

Council Dinner Guests lo<» 0 o 

Unification Committee 10(> o 0 

R.I.B.A. W’ar Memorial 450 o o 

Architects’ War Committee and CiMc Sur\ey 50 o o 

Telephone 50 o o 

Liverpool Conference lOO o o 

Annual Dinner 150 0 0 

<iarden Party 125 o U 

Architects’ Welcome Club 5(» 0 o 

sundries 255 0 0 

1640 0 0 

Estimated Balance 970 0 0 


£19325 0 0 


ORDIXARV IXCOME. 

Subscriptions and Arrears 

Students’ Fees 

Sale of Publications 

Advertisements 

Examination Fees 

TJbc of Room.*; 

Dividend on Grisseil Legacy 

Interest on Deposit Account 

Entrance Fees 


£ 5. <t. 

U^Ot) 0 I) 
1.50 0 0 
900 0 0 

tM)0 0 1) 

1700 0 O 

255 0 0 

2it 0 0 

lOO 0 O 
5i)») fl 0 


0 0 
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EEPOET OF THE HOX. AUDITORS FOE 1920. 

W’e have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein vdth the accounts 
and vouchers for 1919. together with share certificates held by the Institute and hst of share certificates 
depo'ited at the bank, all of which were found to be in order and to agree with the balance-sheet pre- 
pared by the accountant'. 

The e>tiiuated deficit wa? £3.050, whereas the actual deficit amomited to £1,008 Os. Id. It is most 
sati'factory to note that the revenue exceeded the estimated amount by £3,200. This, however, i' 
largely accounted for by the Special lYar Examination and the Licentiate Examination fees. It i' 
anticipated that the former may be a source of income to a smaller extent for the next two year', while 
the latter automatically cease. 

M'e are ifieased to note that the Li&titute premises have been revalued, and such valuation now 
stand' at £75,000. 

IVe note that a sum of £219 3'. 7d. was received during the financial year from the executors of the 
late ^ir Archibald Dawnay, and we understand that the balance of £5,500 has since been received. 

We again note with pleasure that the work of the Institute has been carried out in a mo?t efficient 
manner. 

Harold Gosleti. 

C. E. Hutchixsox. 


THE FINANCES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 

The financial statement appended to the Report of the Council, together with the report of the 
Hon. Auditors, who make an independent investigation into the affairs of the Royal Institute, will 
enable members to realise that the measures taken last year to strengthen our financial position have 
been successful. By the exercise of rigid economy in every direction we were able to pass through the 
difficulties of the war period without incurring debt. But the return of peace and the necessity of 
reviving all our normal activities and embarking on new ones made an increase of revenue essential. 
The measures recommended by the Finance Committee and proposed by the Council to the General 
Bodv were moderate, but they have proved to be adequate. The addition of one guinea to the pre-war 
rate of each subscrij)tion and fee, and a proportionate increase in the cost of publications, should 
increase our revenue from £14,447 in 1920 to £19,425 in 1921. Our expenditure of £15,455 in 1920 left 
us with a deficit on the year's working of £1,008. Our expenditure in 1921 should leave us with a 
surplus of practically £1 ,000. A careful supervision of expenditure is still necessary, but we are now in 
a position to act with more freedom in undertaking new duties for the good of the profession. 

Sydney Perks. 

Chairman of the Finance and House Committee. 
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THE BUILDIXG EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA, 12-26 APEIL, 1921. 

Inaugural Address by the President, Mr. John W. Simpson. 

The honour devolves upon me this year of opening 
the Building Exhibition. Last year, yon will remember, 
this function was entrusted to one of His ^Majesty's 
3Iimsters, Dr. Addison, at that time responsible for the 
ilinistrv of Health ; in that connection, with the ad- 
ministration of the State housing scheme, and so more 
or less directlv — more directly than many thought he 
should have been — with the building trade and its 
materials. That on this occasion the duty should have 
been transferred from such distinguished shoulders to 
those of a working member of the industry whose live- 
hhood depends upon its jirosjierity may, I think, be 
fairlv taken as significant of changing conditions. A 
fair trial has been given to pohtieians in their adven- 
tures into the field of technical commerce, and pubhc 
opinion is pretty unanimous as to their disastrous 
failure. 

I am well aware that it was deemed necessary during 
the fighting years to give free rein to extravagance in 
the Government departments. It may have been so 
necessary. I will only observe that marvels of accom- 
plishment are easy where money is unstinted ; it is in 
combining efficiency with economy that the work of 
the skilful technician differs from that of the amateur. 
But the war is long since at an end as regards that 
first stage in which civil intere.sts must, stand a.side 
that the soldiers' peremptory needs may be .sati.sfied 
at any cost. The worker replaces the fighter, rejiairing 
the loss and damage sustained in the struggle and com- 
pleting the victory. Of all workers there is none more 
valuable to the community than the builder ; hi.s 
craft reaches, and affects, every section of our social 
life ; and the great building industry, with its ancil- 
lary manufactures, employs a huge proportion of the 
population. Its importance is attested by the mag- 
nificent exhibition of its products for which we have to 
thank, and offer our congratulations to, 3Ir. Greville 
ilontgomery. 

It would be idle to pretend that all is well with the 
indu.stry, but I think we may take some comfort, if 
not full satisfaction, from a comparison of its prc.scnt 
state with that which existed at the opening of this 
exhibition last year. It wa.s on that occasion, u.s vou 
will remember, that Dr. Addison announced hi.s inten- 
tion to expedite housing by enforcing dra.stic mea.siires 
against all who should venture to indulge in what he 
was pleased to term '' luxurv " buildings ; a proceed- 
ing which may be compared to stopping the minute 
hand of a watch, in the hojie of accelerating the speed 
of the seconds hand. The result has been what I fore- 
told, the minute hand of general building has been 
checked, is still checked by foohsh re.striction and regu- 
lations, the increased employment which would indi- 
cate rapid progres.s in housing is not perceptible. There 
is only one way to enlarge the scope for e.mjiloynient. 


and that is to free the industry from all Government 
interference and encourage every kind of building oper- 
ation. 

For all that, signs of improvement are not wanting ; 
there is a tendency to fall in prices ; m most trades the 
cost of production is reduced, for that best of all 
reasons, better value given by workmen for the wages 
received ; the understanding between employers and 
operative.s has steadily improved, desjjite occasional 
differences. The master-builder of the higher type is 
now prominent, who honestly desires good personal 
relations with the men and their unions, who does not 
regard them as mere ” hands ” for his service, hut as 
fulfilling, equally with himself, functions which are an 
essential jiart of a single organisation. To such men 
the operatives are becoming resjionsive. .slowly at first, 
for they have long-established suspicions to overcome 
— memories of a time when httle consideration was 
shown to their grievances — but the leaven is working. 
The convocation of employers, operatives and profes- 
sional men in the Whitley Council is beneficial in this 
respect, but the machine is rather cumbrous, meetings 
are infrequent and it is not always easy for members to 
attend them. In London, we have supplemented it by 
a Building Industries Board, composed of representa- 
tives of the employers, operatives, architect.s. and sur- 
veyors, which can be called at a few days' notice ; and 
it has brought us all into most friendly intercourse. I 
would like to see such intimate and familiar gatherings 
e.stablished throughout the country, where the diffi- 
cultie.s which affect u.s all can be discussed, without 
the reserve attending formal debate. 

Tile British race is peculiar in its addiction to com- 
promise and the acceptance oi working arrangements 
which the parties thereto realise to be but temporary 
and unstable, rather than to the search for a perma- 
nent, sound and logical basis of agreement. To an 
audience composed of those interested in the technical 
proces.ses of building, it is worth while to put the 
question, "How should a huilding he paid for i" AVe all 
know how it is paid for under exi.sting conditions. 
Tender.s are invited by the owner from builder.s ; one 
of these is accepted and a contract is made between 
the owner and the party tendering. If the actual cost 
prove.s to be lower than the tender, the difference goes 
into the builder's pocket ; if higher, into that of the 
owner. The method has the merit of .simpheitv : it is, 
in effect, a bet on an unforeseen and uiiascertainable 
future, wliere the layer of the bet accepts the risk. It 
differs, you will observe, essentially from the process 
of sale and purchase, where goods of known cost to the 
vendor are exchanged for an agreed sum. 

This element of risk is of vital imjiortaiiee to both 
the emjiloyer and the ojieratives concerned with the 
erection of the building. Although the latter neither 
suffer by any ultimate loss, nor benefit by the profit, 
on a transaction to which they are not jiarties, they 
largely control both results ; but, while their wages 
are diminished by an amount which the builder could 
pay had he not to reserve it as a margin to cover pos- 
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sible loss, they are not increased if the enterprise 
proves remunerative, though they have contributed to 
Its success. Obtuously, if we could remove this diffi- 
culty, wages could be higher, and builders would be 
delighted to pay them. 

But I have still to answer my own question as to 
how a buildinu should be paid for ; incidentallv, of 
course, at a less, rather than Maher, cost than at 
present. First. I should like to see the risk of loss 
removed from the shoulders of the builder, and, inci- 
dentally. as I have shown, from those of the opera- 
tives. It cannot, for obvious reasons, be borne by the 
owner. If a man has but .113,000 and wishes to build 
himself a house, it is useless to present him on its com- 
pletion with a bill for an additional £.500 or £600 which 
he has not got. On the other hand, the actual cost, 
whether less or more than £3.000, is the price which he 
should projierly pay for his house. Let us, then, trans- 
form our contractor from a speculator in building 
operations — uncertain whether for all his skill and ex- 
perience the work he undertakes may not co.st him 
more than he receives for it — into a professional Direc- 
tor of Building, remunerated for his services according 
to his ability. Here is a certain reduction eliected on 
the normal margin for jorofit ; for a man sure of remu- 
neration will work for less than he whose gains on one 
transaction must be large enough to cover his losses on 
others. The functions of such a director would be 
pretty much those of the present master builder, buy- 
ing material, emploMng labour, and supervising the 
building. He would give to the owner an estimate of 
the total cost, and on his skill and success in not ex- 
ceeding his estimates his reputation and future em- 
ployment would depend. We have still the risk of 
such an excess to deal with, and this I suggest is insur- 
able, and could be taken by a coniijany at a far lower 
amount than the percentage allowed by an individual 
contractor. It would be the duty of the Director of 
Building to advise the owner as to the amount to in- 
sure, and the greater his skill and experience the less 
would be the margin needed. I would suggest that 
such insurances might be sound and profitable invest- 
ments for the Trade Lniions, and the business a direct 
encouragement to their members to prevent unneces- 
sary cost. I am informed that certain American 
builders have already become professional directors 
of building, on the lines I have indicated ; and that 
they have made a great reputation by the extraor- 
dinary closeness of their estimates to the cost of the 
work they undertake. 

I have used the word ” wages ’’ several times. To 
my mind one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
better labour conditions is the hopelessly illogical and 
unsound system of jiaying a man, not for the work he 
does, but for the time he takes to do it. The remedy 
lies in a svstem of fixed rates for piece-work. I am well 
aware of the great objection of the unions to such a 
system, based on its abuse by contractors cutting com- 
pietitive rates in times jiast ; but we have to recognise 
the advent of the different class of emjiloyer to which 


I have alluded, animated by other motives than those 
of mere profit and worthy of the operatives' confidence. 
The actual rates should be determined, and reffised 
annually, like the famous " Serie de Prix in France, 
by the great Institutes of Architects and Survevors, 
who have no personal interests to bias them, rather 
than by the usual ding-dong bargaining between the 
parties concerned ; and they should he formally ap- 
proved by the Government as the standard of pay- 
ment. 

I have referred to the ideals of the emplover of to- 
day as being higher than those of his predecessors. 
Let us not forget that the operative also is of Mgher 
intelligence and education than formerlv, and in mv 
behef not so much influenced by the question of wages 
as is generally assumed, and much more by a vague 
desire for a better standard of existence. The most 
important thing at the present time is to provide the 
artisan with an intellectual interest in his work irre- 
spective of its evident utihty, some subjective reason 
which will satisfy his mind with regard to the mechani- 
cal operations — laying bricks, covering wall surfaces 
with plaster, or what not — in which he is employed. 
If it was clear that these processes were part of an 
ultimate objective of common benefit to all concerned, 
and that by performing them quickly and well he was 
contributing to the prosperity of the whole union of 
workers to which he belonged, I do not doubt that the 
operative would respond to such a motive with far 
more energy than he would to thatof his private advan- 
tage. By the adoption of piece-work, properly remune- 
rated, the income of the worker would be limited only by 
his own abihty to earn it ; by directly associating the 
union with the financial profit of building they would 
be interested in keeping down cost, and discouraging 
slackness in their members ; and by freeing the builder 
from risk of loss, the interests of the owner would be 
identified with his own professional reputation. 

I offer you my apologies for so verv technical an 
address. It is commonly admitted that the methods 
by which buildings have been hitherto erected require 
alteration to meet changed conditions ; the ideas I 
have submitted to you may, I hope, contribute to a 
more excellent procedure. 

I have the satisfaction to announce that the Build- 
ing Exhibition of 1921 is now open. 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike, speaking on the question of 
payment by results, said that some of them laid a 
scheme before the Cabinet only a few weeks ago, one 
part of which was the payment of a bonus on output. 
While that part of the scheme was not being supported 
by the Government at the present time, they believed, 
sooner or later, it would be to the best interests of the 
trade that something like it should be adopted. 

Sir Charles Euthex [F.]. President of the Society 
of Architects, suggested that various sections of the 
building trades should meet together and arrange for 
operatives to be paid a reasonable wage for a reason- 
able day's work. 
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THE SCULPTUEES OF CHABTEES. 

The Library is in receipt of a generous gift from 
Mr. Thos. E. Collcutt, Past Pre.sideut and Royal Gold 
Medallist, consisting of .six hand.some volumes of helio- 
gravure plates, published in Paris, five of them depict- 
ing the sculptures on the three great porches of the 
Cathedral of Chartres, and the .sixth the sculinured 
work of the interior. Through Mr. Collcutt's instru- 
mentality, too, the JouHXAL owes to Mr. Derwent 
AVood, E.A.. the translation below of AI. Emile Alale's 
graceful preface to the volumes describing how the 
originals of the plates came into being, together with 
Air. AA’ood’s expert criticism of the sculptures — criti- 
cism which has a special interest as showing the appeal 
these venerable masterpieces of figure representation 
make to the sculptor of our day, and their value to the 
architectural student, not only as an object-lesson in 
technique, but as a fruitful source of inspiration. 

Air. Collcutt, in a letter to Air. Derwent Wood, savs : 

I saw these wonderful works for the first and only time 
about 46 or 47 years ago. The memory of their beauty is 
still fresh and alive. Mo I procured the work and am giving 
it to the R.I.B.A. 

It occurred to me that some appreciation or criticism 
from a sculptor of high standing would be a great help to 
the architectural student. It would help him to look for 
form in drapery, for pose and expres.sion, which, as an archi- 
tect, I think, are to be found to a high degree in this 
medieval work. AATien newly published works of import- 
ance are added to our Library, it is u.sual to draw some 
attention to them. In a few lines, in our .JorEXAL, AA’e .shall 
be very grateful if you can do this for us. 

Air. Derwent AA’ood very kindly rcs25onded bv send- 
ing the following contribution : — 

I cannot render better homage to this work than 
by endeavouring to make a translation of AI. Alale’s 
Preface to Ami. I. It is in itself a well-merited com- 
pliment to the great efforts now happily completed bv 
the Keeper of Chartres Cathedral. 

Liteeal Tbaxslatiox of AI. Ejole AI.ale’s Pref.ac'e. 

AI. Houvet is not an archicologist, he is not a member of 
any great academy or society ; moreover, he belonged to no 
university ; he is simply, as he states in the first page of his 
tome.s, the Keeper of Chartres Cathedral. But he is a 
keeper who thoroughly appreciates the value of the treasure 
confided to his care. He ha.s read everything that ha.s been 
written on his cathedral and he knows it as well as his 
masters. 

If science had been his only goal perhaps he w'ould not 
have undertaken this work, but he adds to thjs a passion 
for his enterprise. Alany years passed by him in the con- 
templation of this world of statues and stained glass have 
not cooled his admiration ; quite the reverse, he is constantly 
discovering therein new beauties. It is this that spurred 
him on in the task he undertook — namely, to reveal to all 
the marvels that he was wont to display to the few. An 
heroic undertaking ! In days gone by, the Alinistry of Edu- 
cation commenced, with the collaboration of Lassus, of 
Dideron, D'Aumary Duval, and Gauoherel, also of many 
others, an immense work dealing with Chartres Cathedral. 


But the work was of such dimensions, and .so arduous, 
there were so many statues, bas-reliefs and windows to de- 
lineate and describe, that the collaborators" courage failed 
them, and the book was largely stillborn. 

That which the Alinisters, famous artist.s and savant^ 
were unable to achieve, AI. Houvet attempted alone and 
unaided. He bought a tine camera, and for years with rare 
patience he photographed the statues and windows. Such 
is the admirable courage and energy of individual effort m 
France: a private individual succeeds where the collec- 
tive effort of a State fails. Germany expected succe.s^ 
from collective mas.^es subjected to rigorous discipline ; we 
place our faith in the miracle achieved by the goodwill of 
the individual — and frequently we are right. 

AI. Houvet gi%'es us to-day the first volume of the Album 
that he proposes to consecrate to the glory of the Cathedral 
of Chartres. We shall find therein the Old Porch or Royal 
Porch reproduced in ninety-four plates. In the great work — 
or great failure — published by the State, only four plate.s are 
devoted to this section ; the difference is obAous. 

AVhat joy for the art historian to turn over these pages I 
At la.st we can really study these masterpieces of twelfth 
century .sculpture, thi^ grandiose monument, a fountain- 
head of art and the source of inspiration of so many French 
and foreign artists. VVIiat more eloquent than these fine 
photographs ? They tell us the secrets of their creators : 
their different handling shows us different geniuses. We 
distinguish in them the master and the pupil : the groups 
occur apparently of their own accord. 

AA'e may, therefore, safely prophesy that from now on 
AI. Houvet will be rendering with his photographs as man\' 
sernces to historical art as the wiseacres with their books. 
Xo enterprise is more worthy of encouragement than is this 
great work. 

A Few Xotes ox the Sculptcee of Chartres 
C.ATHEDR.AL RoY.AL PoRCH — A.D. lUS-lL’tO. 

The three doors give access to the central nave. The 
right bay, or Virgin's bay, rejjre.sents the entrance of 
Christ into the world, the left bay His Ascension or the 
end of His hfe on earth, whereas on the central bay in 
the tympanum is sculptured the Second Coming of our 
Lord on the event of the Last Judgment. His life on 
earth Is entirely represented by two hundred statu- 
ettes carved on the capitals of the porch, all of them 
showing the greate.st charm. 

The subject of the central tympanum is the Christ 
of the Apocalypse. This work shows great dignitv. 
and it is very .solemn. The drajieries are verv far from 
being real, yet they are exceedingly beautiful, and do 
not impair the main .shape or action of the bodv. The 
head of Christ is lovely, the work of a great designer. 
Note what a mass of light the figure contains, and how 
exquisite the faint disturbance on these surfaces Is, 
caused by the rhythmic lines of draperies. 

The draperies of the Kings and Queens of Judea on 
the Royal Porch are exceedingly archaic in form ; they 
suggest to me Chinese work. It is probably a mere 
coincidence. Look at the central figure of Plate 12. 
It is extraordinarily Oriental in style. The queen in 
Plate 4 has a measurement of nine heads, but she is a 
masterpiece of style. She looks very modest. I feel 
certain that these statues were carved aw'ay from the 
building. If not, it seems difficult to find out how the 
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carvers got at the highly enriched inter-coluniii to 
work them. 

One of the Queens of Judea is lOi heads in height. 
Where do caiion.s of proportion come in ? The answer 
is that when an artist has true feeling for beauty, he 
may place his canons on the shelf. These statues surely 
prove it. 

The scul])tors on this work were in close touch with 
the designer of the fabric. Their work never does the 
slightest outrage to the structural efiect. It rises 
heavenward with a great perpendicular growth. They 
probably worked from drawings, and there must have 
been a great manv scul]itors employed between lll-j 
and ILiC to carry out this work in live years' time. 

In front of these carved works one feels the inade- 
quacy of the academic life figure to fulfil a similar 
purpose, such as is here shown bv the applied sculpture 
on this tihrine. 

Is not design fitted to the structure the guiding prin- 
ciple in thi.s fulfilment of beauty as shown in the com- 
pleted effort i Design executed by men imbued by 
the art' of masonry and sculpture, and by them elabor- 
ated into the fretted 10|-headed long figures of the 
Royal Porch. These workmen contained in them- 
selves a profound excitement for art and craft, 
governed, may I say. more by an intense joy of re- 
ligious fervour than by the desire to .'hine as individual 
executants seeking self-fame ! 

F. Derwent Wood. 

Of the sculptures in the interior represented in the 
sixth volume of this magnificent work. Mr. B. Pegrani 
writes in a letter to Mr. C'ollcutt : — ■ 

■■ I am much impressed by the extraordinary b»*auty 
of many of the figures : particularly ' Science,' ’ God 
creating the birds.' ’ Judith covering her.self with 
a.shes '--the drapery of this figure is most admirable ; 
also by the divine majesty and grace expressed in the 
coronation of the Virgin, and by the inten.sity of 
thought e.xpressed in the figure of ' God creating Day 
and Night.' I hope these works will be well studied 
by architects and sculptors. They would have a very 
stiiiuilating influenc(> on their work." • 


(OERESPONDENCE, 

R.I.B.A. Public Lectures on Architecture. 

Tv the Editor, Jourx.vl R.1.B..\.. — 

Sir. — Early in 1920 the Literature Standing t'om- 
mittee moved in the dii’ection of arranging a series of 
public lectures on architecture and the allied arts. 
It is now possible to sav that the first set of lectures 
will be delivereil during Apiil, May and June on 
Thursdays at o p.m. Further particulars are to he 
found elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. The 
primary object of these lectures will be to encourage 
a wider public interest in the subject of architecture. 
It is hoped that they will he educational in no small 
degree, and the non -technical character at which we 
aim may appeal to a wide circle. A further serie.s of a 


more technical nature will, if possible, be arranged for 
the coming autumn. The purpose of these will be to 
bring architects and others actually concerned with 
building and the building crafts together so that the 
knowledge and experience available in both art and 
industry may be considered and examined. 

If it is found that these lectures supply a want, the 
Literature Standing Committee will be encouraged to 
proceed. But it is expected that members of the 
Institute will be the fii'st to support the scheme and 
make it a success by doing what they can to attend 
or ensure attendance at the lectures. — Youi-s faith- 
fully. H. C. CORLETTE [F.J. 

Hon. .'secretary. Lectures -iub-Committee. 

The Birmingham Housing Committee and the Local 
Panel of Architects. 

131^ April 19in 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A,, — • 

Sir. — With reference to the note under the heading 
of ■■ Chronicle " which appears in the current issue of 
the Journal, I think it would be of interest to 
members to know that the arrangement just concluded 
between the Birmingham Housing Committee and the 
local panel of architects really owes its origin to the 
goodwill of the Department, 

As a matter of fact, the panel scheme now to be 
brought into operation owes its inception to a sugges- 
tion I made at a meeting of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association just over a year ago. and the nego- 
tiations have been helped and forwarded by the De- 
partment throughout. 

I ask you to make some note of these facts, as there 
is a regrettable tendency nowadays to consider that 
official architects and their departments are neces- 
.sarily opposed to their practising brethren, and your 
note as it .stands will unfortunately probably be read 
to record a victory over a municipal department, 
rather than as the result of friendlv co-operation.—- 
Yours faithfully, 

Wilfrid Tr.vver.s [F.], 

Architect and Deputy Housing Directorf 
City of Birmingham. 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 

Building Repairs. : A Practical Guide to their Execution : for the Use of 
Architects, Builders, etc. By Ernest G. Blake, M.E.J?.!. So. Lond. 

1920. Ss. 6d. net. I- Bats'ford. Ltd., 94 Hish Holborn.] 

The Empire Municipal Directory of Local Authorities and Officials and 
Year Book for 1921-22. 39th year. IDs, 6d. net ; 11s. post free. 4o. 
Loud. [The Sanitary Publishing Co , 8 Bream's Buildings, E.C.] 

The Story ot the Gla^ow Institute of Architectsfor the First I'ifty Years : 
Being two Lectures delivered by cx-Prcsideiit John Keppie. F.R.I.B.A., 
A R.S.A., at the opening of the Session 1919 and 1920, So. Glasgow. 

1921. 2s. Od. [James C. Erskine and Sons, 140 Hope Street.] 

British Empire Forestry Conference. London. 1920 : Proceedings. Resolu- 
tions and Summary of Statements. [Forestry Commission, London.] 
La. So. Loudon. 1920. 7s.6d.net. rii.M. Stationery Office.] 

Inauguration du Monument de la Reconnaissance Beige a Londres. 
Par Jules Brunfaut, President de I'Academie Royale de Belgique. 
(Extrait des Bulletins de la Classe des Beaux-A rts, Acadi^mic Royale 
de Belgique, Xos, 11, 12, pp. 136-37.) 

Le “ Town-Planning ’* etudie en A^ ion, Discours prouonce par Jules 
Brunfaut, President de PAcademie Royale de Belgique. (Extrait des 
Bulletins, Xos. 11 and 12, pp. 160-65.) [M. Hayez, Brussels.] 

National Art Sur\cy of Scotland. Yol. I. — Examples of Scottish Archi- 
tecture from the t'welfth to the seventeenth century. Reproductions 
from the National Art Survey Drawings, published by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Boanl of Trustees for the National Galleries of Scotland 
and the Institute of Scottish Architects. Folio. Edinburgh. 1921. 
[George Waterston * Sons, Ltd.. Edinburgh.) 
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CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Munby’s Paper and Illustrations. 

Mr. Miinby'.s admirable Paper on '' The Utility of 
Eesearch on Building Material?." the interesting way 
in which the lantern illu.?trations were presented, the 
eminence in their own particular line of some of the 
speakers and visitors, and the valuable and most sug- 
gestive discussion which took place, made the Meeting 
last Monday one of the mo.st interesting of the Se.ssion. 
The special guests at the Council Dinner that evening, 
all of whom were afterwards present at the Meeting, 
included the Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. Sir 
Richard Glazebrook, K.C.B. (late Director of the 
Xational Physical Laboratory. Teddington, and now 
Director of Aeronautics, Imperial College, London), 
Sir E. Ray Lankester. K.C.B., F.R.S., Mr. H. 0. M'el- 
ler {Director of the newly formed Board of Building 
Research under the Industrial Research Department), 
Mr. J. -Cllen Howe (Asd.stant Director to the (Jeolo- 
gical Survey, and author of ■' The Geology of Building 
Stone.? "), 3Ir. Hugh Davi? (Inspector in the Technical 
Branch of the Board of Education), and Mr. E. B. 
Moullin (Architectural School. Cambridge). Among 
visitors at the Meeting were Major E. 0. Henrici, 
O.B.E.. Dr. S. E. Chandler (Imperial Institute). Dr. 
Prior (Briti-sh Mu.seuni), Profe.ssor Percy Groom. Mr. 
H. IV. Richards (Principal, School of Building, Bri.v- 
ton). Mr, Arthur Sage (Board of Education). Mr C T, 
Milli.s (Principal of Borough Polytechnic), 3Ir, T. Hen- 
wood. Mr. Roland B. Che.ssum. etc. 

Of special intere.-.t to tlie audience were tlie j.roiec- 
tioiLs on to the seri'en of the demonstration tanks, 
showing the effects of inimer.sion in a .solution of .sul- 
phuric a.cid of piece.s ot sand.stone and linie.stone, and 
colour tests to distinguish pieces of .silica and lime Ironi 
brick. Still more interesting were demon.stratioiis by 
the same medium showing ; (1) the formation, in an 
orderlv arrangement, of cry.stals of metallic lead from 
solution bv i-lectrolysis, and (2) tlie slow and rapid 
.solution of zinc in acid to illustrate the life of pure and 
impure zinc in zinc flats in towns. Slides of greatly 
magnified section.? of tiles jirejiari'd liy Mr. H. AV. Bur- 
rows[H.]'illu.strated the la.sting nature of the old hand- 
made tiles compared with tho.se of modern machine 
manufacture. A red roofing tile believed to he Roman- 


taken from a fifteenth century building in Suffolk, is 
.still in good condition ; others 7(i. 150. 2tK) years old 
are in excellent condition, while machine-made tiles, 
.specimens of which were e.xhibited, had weathered so 
badiv that the roofs from which they were taken had 
to be renewed after a decade or so. Ihere were also 
exhibited slides of some of the building stom's which 
the Geological Survey, in conjunction with the 
R.I.B.A. Science Committee, have had exposed in 
Loudon for ten vears. their condition both at th<‘ be- 
ginning and end of this period being .shown. Slides 
showing specimens of iron and wood covered by paint 
and varnish prepared from pancds lent by Messr.?. 
Maiider Bros, were also exhibited. 

Mr. 3Iunby‘s Paper, with illustrations, together 
with the discussion and some of Mr. Burrows illus- 
tration.?, will be published in the next issUe. 

Building Contracts. 

The Council have had under consideration the Form 
of Contract No. 3 which is issued by tin? Ministry of 
Health. The Council consider that this form leaves 
too much in the hands of the contractor, who is pro- 
tected at every turn and has little re.=ponsibility. In 
the opinion of the Council the ordinary lump sum con- 
tract is greatly to be preferred both from the em- 
jiloyer's point of view and in the interests of the rate- 
payer. 

Council Resolutions on the Conduct of Members. 

The attention of Members and Licentiates is called 
to the following Resolutions of the Council : — 

1. That any Member or Licentiate of the Royal 
In.stitute who take.? part in any competition as to 
which the Council shall have declared by a Resolution 
published in the Journ.-il of the Royal Institute that 
-Membei’s or Licentiates shall not take part because the 
conditions are nut in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, or who acts as Architect or Joint Archi- 
tect for a work which is or has been the subject of a 
competition in which he is or has been engaged as 
A-'Sessor, shall be deemed to be guilty of unprofessional 
conduct, and shall he liable to reprimand, su.spensioii, 
or e.xjiulsion. 

2. That, in the oiiinion of the Council, the Royal In- 
stitute having ado)ited a Scale of Profe.?.sional Charges, 
it becomes tlie duty of member.?, when giving advice 
relating thereto, not to weaken the value of the iScale. 

R.I.B.A. Visit to New London County Hall. 

The .second visit of the series now being organised 
bv the Alt .Standing Committee will take place on 
.Saturday. 7th .May, at 2.30 p.m.. when Mr. Ralph 
Knott, the Architect to the new London County Hall, 
has kindly aiTaiiged to conduct a Yiartv of Members 
and Licentiates of the Institute over the new buildings. 
Aleiiiber.s and Licentiates wishing to join the party 
should apply to the .Secretary R.I.B.A, for the neces- 
.sarv ticket of admission not later than Tuesday, 3rd 
3IaV. 
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Extended Activities of the Office of Works. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, 14th inst., 
(Ill d vote of £307.900 to complete the sum necessary 
for the salaries and exjieiises of the Office of Works, 

Sir A. Mus'D, Minister of Health, formerh’ First Com- 
missioner of Wijrks (Swansea. W., Co.D), said the Com- 
mittee would be glad to know that there was a net decrease 
on this Vote over last year of £30,000. He pointed out 
that a very diastic and careful survey of the establishment 
i-f the Department had been going on by the Treasury up to 
the time that he left tlie Office of Works, and as big reduc- 
tions as po'^^sible had been made. Under his charae the 
Depattment had been considerably reoraanised. particu- 
larly on the technical ^^lde. A large amount of extra work 
had been carried out by the Department in the last few 
years. The number of the staff and the amount of money 
.spent on it had increased, but the proportion of expenditure 
"n staff to expenditure on ^\orks in the current year worked 
out at only 5'5 per cent., compared with about 6 per cent, 
in 1913-14. That was the more satisfactory because the 
remuneration received by the staff had been increased by 
the addition of a war bonus. 

Sir Philip Pilditch {Spelthorne, Co.U.) said he wished 
to draw attention to certain figures in the jiapers before the 
House, because from them some little idea could be gained 
of the increase of the activities of the Department. On 
patre 109 it would be seen that the staff had increased from 
oSl in 1920 to 997 this year. There was a note stating that 
the ttvo figures were hardly comparable because of some 
temporary men having been engaged in one of the years. 
It would have been desirable if some attempt had been 
made to make the figures comparable. -At any rate, he 
hoped the Minister would be prepared to give some further 
explanation so that a couipansou could be made. For the 
last complete year before the war, this staff, whicli was 
largely a piofossional staff, reached a total of 3S4. Con- 
tinuing, Sir Philip Pilditch said : I shall not attempt to 
make comparisons between expenditures. That would be 
exceedingly difficult to do in a Department of this kind, 
when the cost of the staff has developed and is mixed uj) 
with the cost of carrying out works. But these three 
figures are in themselves an indication that in some way or 
‘•ther the activities of the Department must have been very 
largely increased during the period mentioned. We know, 
of course, some reasons why they have increased. There 
was a debate in the House a few months ago regarding the 
new work placed upon the Department in reference to 
housing. I am not going to make an attack upon the 
Department for having, in circumstance.^ of great emer- 
gency and crisis, undertaken the duty of building 10.000 
houses. I think it is quite likely that in many cases the 
h'cal authorities were unable t" (.lo tins woik, and that the 
aid uf some special institution like the Office of Works was 
de.sirahle : but I would like to point out that there are 
serious dangers in a public Department undertaking in any 
large way the provision of houses, e^ eti in the }iU‘sciit ciisis. 
b(‘c.iuse, quite apart from all the other points that were 
raised wlicn this matter was previou.sly discussed, apart 
from the difficulty of getting ])ro[)er compaiisons between 
works executed by tlie Dejiart meiit and works executed by 
private effort, or as to tiic piocedurt' adopted by public 
Departments and so forth, quite apart from that class of 
consideration, there is this broad consideration to be borne 
in mind — namely, that if you once set up a big central State 
Department to do housing, the tendency will be, unless it is 
very carefully watched, for the Department gradually to 
absorb all the housing, or as much of the housing as it can 
secure. For this reason the tendency will be for the De- 
partment to dispossess the local autliorities. and in some 
measure also to disptissess the clement of private enter- 
prise. Whv should a local authority take all the trouble 
and run the gauntlet of all the local differenees of opinion 
in order to cairy out this difficult undertaking if theie is a 


Government Department which is prepared to do it, and it 
15 known that, whatever the loss may he, it will come out of 
the pocket of the State ? While I am not urging that we 
should ask the Minister to stop the building of these 10,000 
houses, I hope he will tell us that this is meant to be the 
limit. We do not want to see a great bureaucratic, archi- 
tectural building works Department set up at the centre to 
absorb the duty, or any considerable part of the duty, of 
undertaking the housing of the people, which it was origin- 
ally intended should be carried out either by fair partner- 
ship between the localities and the central authority or 
in a limited way by private enterprise. There is another 
respect in which the activities of the Department in regard 
to building have developed very much, and it is no doubt 
partly responsible for the increase both in the cost of the 
Department and in its personnel. That is the fact that, 
whereas the Office of Works was originally started mainly 
as a Department for managing, repairing, and looking after 
existing public buildings, royal buildings, etc., by degrees 
it has gradually come to be an architectural and building 
Department. I believe that a short time since there was 
a Cabinet Minute to the effect that no public buildings 
required by the War Office, the Admiralty or the Air Force 
should be carried out by the Office of Works. As I under- 
stand it. it was intended by that Cabinet Minute that such 
large public buildings should be designed by architects in 
open competition, whereby you could get the advantage of 
whatever artistic elements there are in the country. Now 
I am given to understand that the Cabinet Minute has been 
ignored by the Office of Works, and that at present a build- 
ing is in progress for the Royal Air Force, one of the pro- 
hibited Departments under the Cabinet order, that there is 
a large building being carried out by the Office of Works 
lur tile Ministry of Pensions at Acton, and also that the 
building which is to increase the size of Somerset House is 
being carried out by the Department. I think it would be 
exceedingly undesirable if the activities of the Department 
were allowed to develop themselves along either of those 
two lines, as they are apparently developing. So far as 
housing D concerned, we ought to have a distinct as.«urance 
from the Minister that unless some new circumstances occur 
his Department will limit itself to the authority which it 
has already obtained from the House. So far as the (‘ther 
buildinas are concerned. I hope my right hon. friend will be 
able to give an assurance that this tendency to infringe 
upon the province of the indejjiendent builder and oi the 
independent architect will be checked, and that it will not 
go any further than, apparently, it is going at the jire- 
sent moment. I have nothing but praise for the admirable 
way in which the Department earned out the emergency 
duties laid upon it during the war in building thingb whuh 
wcr<* required in a hurry in this country, and for its work 
in France in the reinstatement of buildings which were 
destroyed in the German operations at the beginning of 
1918. I am not desirous of entering into any campaign 
again-^t the activities of the Department in such emergen- 
cies, but I say that as a matter of principle the Department 
should, generally, coniine itself to its original duties, the 
inainteiiancc of public buildings that are in existence, and 
that, except for a nucleus held in hard for enuugeiieies. 
should not, either in the domain of design as architeits. or 
in the domain of construction as builders, or by acting as 
contractors by the employment of workmen direct, proceed 
to aggiandist* itself further than it has done. I ho })0 the 
right hon. gentleman will be able to give us some as'Siiranee 
on the lines I have put before the House. 

>Sir Alfred Moxd : The hon. memher for Spelthorne at 
the beginning of the Debate asked a question as to the 
policy of the Department, and was good enough to pay a 
high tribute to what had been d<me by the Dejiartment 
during the war. Like many peo]>le, however, he appears 
to have come to the conclusion tliat people who did very 
line work during the war in connection with the erection of 
buildings, and other work of that kind, are. now that the 
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war is over, incapable of again doing anything useful for 
the State. I cannot follow that argument. These people 
were capable of doing good work for the State in war time, 
and surely it is reasonable to employ their services for the 
State in peace time. 3Iy own view is that there is nothing 
more wasteful than to have a number of Government De- 
partments carrt'ing on building separately. It is a much 
more businesslike thing to concentrate your building on one 
Department and have it adequately staffed and adequately 
worked. It cannot be the best economy to carry out four 
building Departments instead of one. and that is the view 
the Treasury took with regard to buildings for the AirBoard. 

Sir P. PiLDlTCH : I do not think it was ever contem- 
plated that there should be four different Goiernment 
Building Departments. I understood the Cabinet order to 
be that the ariangement which has subsisted up to the 
present, that the Adiuualty. War Oihce and -\ir Force 
buildings should be erected by prii ate eiiterpiise, should be 
maintained. 

Sir A. iloxD : The hon. member is well aware that the 
War Office always had a Building Department to build 
barracks and all kinds of thiiius all over the ( oiintry. 

Sir P. PiLDiTCH : On a small scale. 

Sir A. lIo>'D : It does not matter if the .-oale is small. 
The question is whether it is wasteful. 1 think the hon. 
gentleman rather confuses two things. A building De- 
partment. with the direct employment of an architect, is 
different from building by private contractors. Someone 
has to issue tenders and someone has to supervise and to 
measure up. Let me take tlie ease of the building the 
Office of Works is housed in now. Like all the other great 
Government buildings, it was designed by a private archi- 
tect, and it was carried out by a contractor, but it was 
carried out under the contiol of the management of the 
Office of Works as a building Dejiartment. and the War 
Office in exactly the same way. It doe.s not follow that 
because the Office is a buildinst Department it employs the 
architectural talent it possesses. It may be better to get an 
outside architect, but someone has to look after the outside 
architect and pay him his money, and someone ha.s to look 
after the contractor and his accounts, and that is the real 
function of the Office ol M'oiks. Whether it likes to em- 
ploy its own architectural .staff or not must be a matter for 
the First Commissioner to make ui) hi' mind on. The 
building at Acton is vert- important from the point of view 
of office accommodation. The problem was to put U]) the 
cheapest form of office aeeonuiiodation that could be 
devised, of which the Department had a areat deal of ex- 
perience during the war. It makes no jiretenoe of beina a 
great public building, but the lesult. fioiii what I was told 
before I left the Department, will be very satisfactory. 
The hon. member for Spelthoine asked for some iindi'i- 
taking to be given that this work was not t<‘ be indefmitelv 
extended. 1 can no longer speak as head of the Office of 
Works ; I have to speak on housing as Minister of Health. 
I am certain that it is not the intention to ( xtend this 
policy, and it never was the intention, ft was done 
becau.se of a kind of S.O.S.. which produced very useful 
results. The Office of Work.s have uiven very definite in- 
■stiuetions for the getting of lumji-'iiin (t)nfiaets for the 
work as far as po.sgible, and I am ulad to say that verv inueh 
more reasonable lump-sum contiaets are now beginning to 
come in. The position ha' ehanged very much in the la.st 
six months, and when tendeis are really meant to be ten- 
ders on a reasonable basis. I have no doubt the Office of 
Works will go back to the performance of its ii.sual depart- 
mental work. It is impo.s.sible to expect ana-one to define 
exactly the functions of a Depaitment, but I can give an 
undertaking that these tempoiarv seheines are not going to 
form part of the permanent undertaking of the Office of 
Works. I agree in the main with what has been said, and 
I do not think that it is advisable that any Governinent 
Department should be responsible for the only building 
schemes in the country. You cannot nationalise building, 
and I do not think anybody would attempt to do so. 


There must be a happy medium, and I hope that the hanpv 
medium which has been observed between the official aichi- 
tects and the contractors will be continued in future, and 
that the harmonious relations which have existed between 
the technical -staff at the Office of Works and the profession 
outside, which arc veiy e"ential and important, will go on 
unimpaired. 

Collaboiation of Architects and Sculptors. 

The following corre.spondence is publishctl bv direc- 
tion of the President : — 

hi. Stiffoll strcff. .S' ir.; A/jtil 1921. 

To the President R 

Dear Sir. — The t'ouncil of the Koval .Societv of 
British Sculptors would feel greatly indebted to vou 
if you would make known to your member.s the follow- 
ing suggestion with a desire that architects and sculji- 
tors may combine more do.sely in their work, with a 
hope that the highest .standard of sculptural decora- 
tion in England may be achieved. 

My Council believe that at the jiresent time it is the 
practice of a great number of architects seeking the 
sculptors' aid. to proceed at once to a firm of trade 
sculptor.s, who at best must employ or contract with 
practical .sculptors of po.s.sibly .second or third-rate 
abilities. In this way they feel that inferior work at a 
higher co.st is often the result. 

My Council is sure that fir.st-rate sculptors will be 
only too pleased to furnish an architect with pre- 
liminary estimates, designs, and any other assistance 
in their power ; .so that if you are willing to influence 
your member' in this direction, thev feel that fine 
work will be produced at a le.sser cost than at present, 
to the benefit of the art. and the .satisfaction of clients. 

They also notice that comjietitioiis for works re- 
quiring the combined services of the architect and the 
.'Oulptor arc being organised, and that very often suffi- 
cient provi.sion is not made for carrying out the scul])- 
tural part of the design in a fine manner. In such a 
ca.se they think that a ])rt'liminary consultation be- 
tween the member.? of both arts would be vi-rv bene- 
ficial, — Yours faithfully. 

Pkei y Ed.'.\t.l. SeLfetiinj. 

The following reply lias been .sent .- 

April 1921. 

The Secretary. Royal Society of British Sculptors , — 

Dear Sir, — The Pre.sideiit of the Koval Imstitute 
directs me to acknowledge and thank you for vour 
coimiiuiiicatioii of the Loth instant, and to .say that he 
cordially welcome.s the sugge-stioms eontained thereiu. 
He ha.s directed your letter to be published in the 
official JofRNAL of tlicRoyal Imstitute for the informa- 
tion of niemiiers.- Faithfully voiirs. 

Iax MacAlistee, Secretary. 

Public House Prize Design Competition. 

Breireri Hall. E.C.: \Sth April 1921. 
To John IF. Simpson, Esq., President R.PB.A..- 

Dear Sir, — The Court of the Brewers' Company de- 
sire me to tender you their sincere thanks for your 
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kindnt'ss in uncU-rtaking the management and assess- 
ing of this competition, and to say how much they 
appreciate the generous way in which you spared 
neither time nor trouble in making it a success. — 
Vour-i faithfully. E. H. Ev.\xs, Clerl:. 

Art in Common Life. 

■Sir Aston Webb. P.R.A.. in an article in The Tinies 
of the ‘2211(1 March (e.xtensively quoted in the last num- 
ber of the Jol'Rx.tL). expressed his belief that, under 
certain conditions, the Royal Academy would be will- 
ing to call a meeting of representative men for the 
discussion of art in its direct relations to the public 
life. The Time^ Special t'orrebpondeiit now states that 
a jiroposal has been made, and is being considered, 
that conferences should be held similar to those orga- 
nised some 30 years ago by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Art, 

This Association (says Tlit Correspondent) came 

into being, perhaps, before its due time. There was not 
then that interest in town-jilanning and similar phases of 
organised public improvement which is felt at the present 
day. But It promoted three congresses in three successive 
years in Liverpool, Edinburgh and Birmingham, whicli 
attracted much attention at the moment and had results 
lioth direct and indirect. Lord Leighton was president, 
and men like Alma-Tadema, Alfred Gilbert, and Walter 
Crane took the lead in the si.x sections. A great feature 
was that these section.s held combined meetings. Painters 
talked with sculptors, and sculptors with architects. The 
( o-ordination of the arts was discussed in regard to public 
liuildings. Here the e.vainple of 30 years ago should not 
he thrown away. The evils arisin 2 from the segregation 
of the arts have been clearly brought 'Uit in the discussion 
of the subject in our columns. 

Sir Martin Conway, M.P.. who was then Professor of 
.\rt at Umver.sity College. I.ivcrpool. acted as lionorary 
secretary to the congresses. 1 had to give up the post,'' 
he told me, when asked for his c-xpenence of the movement, 

because I wanted to travel. As nobody else offered to do 
the work — and there was a gooil deal of it — the movement 
fell to pieces. It was stalled at Grosveiior Hou.se. at .i 
meeting presided over by the late Duke of Westminster, 
and when the as.soci.itioii was dissolved there wa.s a balance 
ill hand which was sjiciit on tlie purchase of works of art for 
the three cities where the coniii esses had been held.' 

That in Liverjiool was cimcerned chietty with the sculp- 
tural decoration of .ttt (Jeoige's Hall. Many well-known 
artists road papers and took jiart lu the discmssions. A 
practical result was that the sciilptiiial decoration, which 
the City Council had jireviously decided to stop, w-ent on. 

'■ 1 certainly think the time has come when the move- 
ment might \ cry well be revived, and ait congresses be 
held at intervals botli in London and the large provincial 
cities. If the right ])oople would come forward — peojile 
in whom the public have some confidence — 1 think opinion 
would be affected amt common .ictioii intfuenccct lu matters 
of .\rt in Common Life To uci tlie right men it would be 
necessary to fix the meetings for. say. the month of October 
— not at tunes of little leisure for artists, as the longsiimmer 
days.” 

Sir Whitworth Wallis. Director of the Hirmingliam Art 
(dallerv, w'ho was the local hoii. seeietaiv of the National 
Art t'ongress when it was held at Birmingham in ISSR). 
agrees with Sir Martin Conway that the time ha.s come 
when that movement might verv well lie recived. Given 
the right people to direet tin Congress, its revival, he 
thinks, might be beneficial, for there are many more art 


movements to discuss now than in the eighties and nine- 
ties, and there is no doubt the mass of the people take a 
more intelligent interest in art and matters appertaining to 
art than they did thirty years ago. 

” I am not aware " (he says) ” that any great practical 
result was achieved by the old Congresses, despite the in- 
teresting jiapers and discussions : but we have advanced 
since then, and there is a more sympathetic public senti- 
ment towards art to-day. The activities of the young ar- 
tists and craftsmen of the present daj- should lead to the 
promotion of a most interesting conference. The affairs of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Art were 
wound up in 1906. and the balance in the hands of the then 
hon. treasurer, !Sir Cuthbert yuilter. M.P., was invested in 
a trust called the Art Congress Studentship Fund, the trus- 
tees being Sir Reginald Blomfield. Sir (2uthbert Qiiilter 
(who was succeeded by Professor Lethaby). and niyseff. 
Scholarships have been awarded to deserving students of 
the applied arts, and in one ease the studentship was a very 
great advantage to the recipient. As far as I know, the 
balance of the fund was not spent on acquiring any works 
of art, hut was used for the purpose of scholarships only. 

Norwich Cathedral. 

Prince Frederick Duleep Singh. F.S..A.., in a letter to 
The Tuiie-i (9th April) recalls that some time ago a 
project was started for carr\-ing out " re.storation " 
work at the east end of Norwich Cathedral. A com- 
mittee of well-known Norfolk and Norwich men. with 
the sanction and assistance of the Dean and Chapter, 
proposed to raise funds for a war memorial, which was 
to take the form of the reconstruction of the twelfth- 
century group of chapels about the east end of the 
Cathedral. The central, or easternmost, of these was 
destroyed in the thirteenth century, when a larger and 
sijuare-ended Lady Chapel was addi‘d. and this, in its 
turn, was pulled down, leaving that end of the Cathe- 
dral in the state in which it has now been for some 
330 year.s. 

•• The scheme met with considerable opiiositioii (says 
Prince Duleep Singh), aiid the whole subject was fully ven- 
tilated in the local Press. , . . May I restate the fact that to 
rebuild a chapel in imitation of any of those which once 
existed would, of necessity, involve the destruction of a 
certain amount of hi.storic evidence, as well as making a 
glaringly modern addition which would, for many a genera- 
tion. clash with the beauty of this venerable Gathedral ? 

It has been suggested that the more important thir- 
teeiith-ccnturv chapel was erected in consequence of the 
then growing ‘ eidt ' of the Blessed 'Virgin taking the place of 
thi' ■ trefoil ' which was .symbolical of the Trinity. But even 
if that were the case, and if — as I am now informed — the 
authorities desire to complete the trefoil of chapels, to em- 
phasize the doctrine of the Trinity while at the same time 
forming — hut not as its juimary object — a memorial to the 
fallen, this hardly seems a sufficient reason why large sums 
should be spent in obliterating the most jiicturesque portion 
of the Gathedral which still exists. 

It had been sincerely hoped hy those who have at heart 
the preservation of all that is possible of Norwich Cathedral 
that, as nothing had been heard of it for so long, the scheme 
had been dropped ; but I have latelv been informed by the 
Cathedral authorities that not only is this not the case, but 
that further contributions are being invited, so that at least 
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the foundations can be laid and the walls be carried up to 
the wall-plate, and a temporary roof — until funds permit of 
its completion — be erected above. In these circumstances. 
I feel that the only thing that can be done is to appeal, 
through your columns, to all who are interested in such 
matters to try to bring public opinion to bear and to express 
itself strongly enough to save this — as it would be termed in 
France — ' monument historiqiie ' from being defaced. 

3Ir. A. R. Powvs, Secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, in The Times oi 
a later date, calls attention to an aspect of the case 
to which Prince Dtileef) Singh has made no reference. 

The cathedrals of England (says Mr. Powys), although 
they are in the charge of their deans and chapters, are in 
reaiitv national possessions, and it should not be left to 
these authorities alone to decide whether or nut an altera- 
tion should be made which is of such imjiortauce as that 
proposed at Norwich. The Church has recently shown 
bv its own action in the formation of diocesan committees 
that it is aware of this fact when the matter in question is 
the alteration of parish churches, and there is little doubt 
that these new organisations arc becoming capable of pre- 
venting harm. In some dioceses, and Norwich is not one 
of them, the new system is working well. But the growing 
confidence in the Church as the right guardian of its build- 
ino -3 will be rudely shaken if it allows the proposed new 
chapel at Norwich to be built ; and this is particularly so 
while the memory of the threat to destroy some of the 
churches of the City of London is still rife. 

This Society has always hoped that the Church would 
arrange some means whereby the public may be assured 
that cathedrals will not be harmed by •' restoration " or 
additions. But it looks as though this hope is vain, and 
that, little as the ordinary Englishman may like it, it is 
now time for the Government to step in and place the guar- 
dianship of cathedrals under the control of Parliament. 
Every one, even Government officials. I believe, is nervous 
of Whitehall, but it is certain that Weie the care of our 
cathedrals confided to H.M. Office of Works this Society 
would never again have to prote.st against a scheme of this 
sort. 

Sir Charles Nicholson [f ] replying in The Times of 
the 15th, in a letter headed," Harmony ijiRe.storation," 
says : — 

As I under-stand the matter, the adver-e criticism.s made 
by the Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings and it.s 
supporters against the piupo^ed rebuilding of the missing 
eastern chapel of Norwich Cathedr.al are based upon the 
contention that the chapel in cpiestion is not a .strictly utili- 
tarian addition and, alteiTiatively, that the design is a bad 
one. As its author, I am naturally unable to discu.ss tin- 
latter propo.sition. but, mth regard to the general rpie.stion 
of additions to old buildiiig.s. I may, perhaps, be allowed a 
word or two. 

It is easy for societies and individuals to lay downi 
general principles on this subject, but in jiractice there 
often arise conditions which cannot be provided for in a 
general code of rules, however comprehensive it may be. 
To take an illustration. In the borough in which I reside 
there exist some fragments of an ancient Cluniac priory, 
which are now undergoing restoration under the super- 
vision of two prominent architect members of the S.P.A.B., 
the strict conservatism of whose work is, I am glad to say, 
tempered with much common sen.se. They have replaced 
a defective modem wall of the refectory "with a new one in 
fifteenth-century style, they are replacing modern 
Victorian window sashes with oak traceries copied from 


some fragments that remain in the Prior's (Chamber. thc_\' 
propose to lengthen the retectory to its ancient dimensions, 
and they have re.stored the twelfth-century doorway uath 
new carved .stonework of the old pattern. Though the 
last-named piece of work may be i|Uestioiied, the bulk of 
the restoration described appears to me to be exeelleiit and 
judicious, although it certainly transgresses the letter of the 
law as laid domi by tin- .''^oeiet\' referred to. I (piote this to 
show that, however conservative an architect's principles 
may be. he has to use a certain amount of di'cretion and 
initiative when he actually gets to work. 

The conditions at Nonneh are that we have an apse 
shorn of its central chapel, and therefore mutilated and 
deformed. A war memorial is wanted in the Uathedral, 
and tliis it is proposed is to take the form of a new chapel of 
the same general dimension.s as the original Norman chapel, 
which dimensions arc known. It would be neither desir- 
able nor possible to build a modern chapel in strict imita- 
tion of Norman work ; in the first place, it would be a 
forgery ; in the second, it would he an unsuccessful one. 
Therefore, it is proposed to introduce in the new work only 
such architectural features and details as will not falsify 
the history of the Cathedral, at the same time keeping to 
the general lines of the adjacent work. 

Possibly, as I have said, the design may be a bad and in- 
artistic one. 3Iatters of taste cannot be argued. But I 
can assure your readers of tlu'ee facts — first, that not a 
single stone of the ancient Catliedral trill be touched under 
the present propo.sals. except, of course, where the new 
walls join the ragged soars left after the destruction of the 
former Lady Chajiel ; secondly, that no ancient architec- 
tural features mil be concc-aled ; and, lastly, that the new 
chapel uill he designed in a* quiet a fashion as ]X)ssible. in 
order that it may not compete against the .surrounding 
ancient work. It makes no claim either to cleverness or to 
originality. At the same time, it is hoped that the filling 
of the gap caused by the de-truction of the ancient chapel 
may remove the present painful impression that an integral 
feature of thelAthedralhas been destroyed and left uncared 
for. 

Olympia Exhibition. 

The prooraiuiue drawn up by the Architects' Wel- 
come (.'lub has been carried out in its entirety. The 
rre.sident, 3Ir. John W. Simpson, formally opened the 
Exhibition on Tuesday the l2th. His Inaugural Ad- 
dre.s.s is given in full on pages 362 and 363 of the pre- 
•seiit issue. On Saturday tin- 12tii. the Presidents and 
( 'ouncils of the R.I.B. A., tlie Society of Architects, and 
tile Arcliitectural Association held a reception of archi- 
tects and other gue.sts in tlie Pillar Hall. Public Lec- 
tures were delivered by Profe.'-sor Beresford Pite [E.J 
on ■■ Tlie Effect of Building Materials on Architecture." 
and bv 3Ir. Raymond Unwin [E.] on " Our Towns and 
Villages, and how we spoil them. ' Tliese lectures were 
designed for the stall-liolders at the E.xhibition and for 
visitors, to interest them in arcliitecture generally, and 
attendances at botli lectures were very satisfactory. 
An important and repre.sontative exhibition of arehi- 
tectural students' work was held in the large t'oiifer- 
ence Hall, all the leading Schools being represented, 
and various prize drawings of the year being shown. 
The Cinema Show, illustrating sundry building pro- 
cesses and manufactures, proved a very popular fea- 
ture of the Exhibition. The remaining event, the Public 
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Dinner in the Pillar Hall, when representatives of 
the organising bodies, kindred professions, public 
bodies, the building industry, and Government De- 
partments. are to be the guests of the C lub. takes 
place after the JouRX.tL goes to pres.s. As a large 
number of tickets have been dispo.sed of and numer- 
ous guests are expected, the function promises to be a 
very successful one. 

The Annual Dinner, 1921. 

As was announced earlier in the Session, it has been 
decided to recnve the Annual Dinners of the Royal In- 
stitute, which have been suspended since 1914, and 
the Dinner will be held this year on Wednesday 11th 
ilav 1921. at the Prince's Restaurant. The Council are 
verv desirous that the function should be the occasion 
of a large and brilliant gathering. A number of dis- 
tinguished guests are expected, and, follo'n’ing the pre- 
cedent of 1910. ladies are invited to be of the com- 
panv. P. rticubrs as to tickets will be communica- 
ted to members at an early date. 

The New Director-General of Housing. 

The Minister of Health. Sir Alfred Mond, has ap- 
pointed Sir Charles Ruthen. O.B.E. [E.], to act in an 
honorary capiacity as Director-General of Housing. 
Born at South Shields in 1871. Sir Charles Ruthen. at 
the age of 15, was articled for four yearsto Mr. Matthew 
Hall of that town. On the completion of his articles in 
1890 he obtained an ajjpointnient under the Council of 
the Swansea County Borough, and in 1896 started 
practice on his own account in Swansea. Among his 
principal works there are the Hotel Cameron ; Mond 
Buildings, headquarters of the Liberal organi.sation of 
the town, erected for Sir Alfred Mond : Pantygwydr 
Baptist Chapel ; the Carlton Theatre and Restaurant ; 
the new Swansea Exchange Buildings (in association 
with Mr. Ernest G. Allen [E.]), and numerous domestic 
and commercial buildings in Swansea and South M ales. 
He has for many vears taken a leading part in the 
pubhc life of the town, and has filled the office of Town 
Councillor and member of the Swansea Harbour Trust. 
Hou.sing has always been his esjiecial study ; few have 
pleaded more eloquently for the housing needs of the 
people. Speaking at the Institute in June 1918, after 
a reference to the deplorable conditions in South W ales 
he said : " Fifteen years ago I claimed that it was very 
much better to pay Is. in the £ as a rate for a good 
housing scheme than that much or more for a good 
workhouse scheme, or for a good lunaticasylumscheme, 
or through the Imperial Exchequer for a jolly good 
jail. Surely it is very much better to give the people 
good homes." In January 1917 he (in conjunction with 
Sir Leonard Powell) was appointed Inspector " to in- 
vestigate and report to the War Cabinet upon the use 
made by Government Departments of their office ac- 
commodation ’’ — an honorary appointment. In Jan- 
uary 1918 he was appointed Chief Inspector to the M ar 
Cabinet and Deputy Controller of Government accom- 
modation for the entire London area. In January 1920 
he resigned his appointments, but at the special request 
of the Government accepted the position of Chief Con- 


sulting Inspector of Accommodation — an honorary 
appointment which he still holds. For his serwces to 
the State the O.B.E. was conferred upon him in 1918, 
and in 1919 he received the honour of knighthood. Sir 
Charles was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1918, 
hiving qualified from the Licentiate class. He is a 
Fellow of the Society of Architects, and is now Presi- 
dent of that body. 

New Architect A. R.A. 

At a general assembly of Academicians and Asso- 
ciates held on the 21st inst , Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D. 
[E.], was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

South Wales Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Henrv C. Portsmouth, the new President of the South 
Wa les Institute of Architects, has earned on a considerable 
practice in Swansea and South Wales for many years. After 
.serving his articles with Messrs. Morris and Stallwond. of 
Eeading, he was engaged, in 1884, to take charge of the 
•Swansea office of a Cardiff firm of architects, and he event- 
ually acquired the Swansea practice. In 1897 he was in- 
structed to visit France to investigate and report upon the 
Hennebique system of ferro-concrete construction, and 
upon his return was engaged as architect for the erection of 
large Hour mills and grain silos upon this system. Mr. Ports- 
mouth is architect to the Eoyal Cambrian Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the South Wales Institution for 
the Blind. He is a member of the Council of the Eorwl 
Institution of South Wales, and holds the po.sition of Hon. 
Art Curator. He joined the Society of Architects in 1892, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Society upon the formation 
recently of its Fellowship class. His son, Mr. Oliver S. 
Portsmouth [-4.]. is associated with him in the practice. 

Reading; Society of Architects. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Reading Society of Archi- 
tects recently held, 4d architects were present, including 
the President, Mr. C. Steward Smith [i'.l, Messrs. A. 
Cooper [.4.] (Slough). A. S. Cox, M.S.A., T. T. Cumming 
I'.I.j. F. H. Floyd [F.] (Newbury), W. .1. Freeman [-4.], 

G. X. Gardner (Oxford), J. H. Goodman. .1. R. Greenaway, 
N. W. Harrison [F.] (Oxford). \V. Roland Howell [F.1, 
P. A. Hopkins, M.S.A (Oerrards Cross). Harry Hutt [-4.]. 
C. S. Kimptoii [.4 ( (Sunningdale). H. M. Lewis (Woking- 
ham), E. P. Morgan. W. Galt Millar, IV. R. Morris, .T. S. 
Patou. M.S.A.. H. Whiteman Rising [F.], Thos. Rayson 
[.4.J (Oxford), R. A. Rix (Burnham), Basil Sutton (.4.] 
(Lambourii), H. W. Smith. M.S.A. (O.xford), G. Berkeley 
Wills [.4.] (Marlow). F. G. Sainsburv. M.S.A. G. H. Wil- 
liams [.4.] (Windsor). F. IVoods (Manicnhead). H. E. Wat- 
kinsoii, and C. B. Willcocks [F.] (hon. sec.) After several 
new members had been elected, Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secre- 
tary R.I.B.A., gave an interesting and comprehensive ad- 
dress on the proposed Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architec- 
tural A.S3ociation, in which he pointed out tlie need for such 
an Association, and the value it would be to the profession. 
After considerable discussion, in which the educational and 
other advantages of the Association were considered, it was 
unanimously resolved to form such an Association, and a 
committee was appointed to arrange the necessary details 
consisting of Messrs. C. Steward Smith, W. R. Howell, 

H. W. Rising, C. B. Willcocks, Thos. Ravson. G. T. Gard- 
ner, N. IV. Harrison, H. IV. Smith, Basil Sutton, P. A. 
Hopkins, G. H. IViIliams. F. H. Floyd, Berkeley IVilIs, 
A. Cooper, R. A. Rix, C. S. Kimpton. with Mr. H. Hutt as 
hon. secretary. In conjunction with the three-counties 
Association, it is proposed to form several affiliated local 
architectural societies similar to those already formed at 
Reading and Oxford, so that all architects in the three 
counties may be in close touch with the central body. 
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('(BIPETITIONS. 

Renfrew War Memorial. 

Members and Licentiates must not take part in the 
above Competition because the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Kegulatioiis of the 
E.I.B.A. for Architectural Conqietitions. 

Rothesay, Queensbury, Wick and Hagley War Memorials. 

The Competitions Coifimittee desiie to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competitions are unsati.s- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendinent. and 
ill the meantinie Members and Lici-ntiates are advised 
to take no part^ in the Competitions. 

COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 

Bengal Council Chamber. 

Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 

Chauny (Aisne), France : Drainage and Water Supply : 

Inter-Allied Competition. 

The conditions and other documents relating to tin- 
above Competitions may lie eonsulted in the Library. 


Appointments and Professional Announcements. 

The King, on the lecommeudati'in of the Home Seere- 
tarv. has appointed .Mr. JJiaby L. .Solomon [.I.] to be an 
additional member of tlie R-jyal (.ommission on Fire Pie- 
vention and Fire Brigade Ciigamsatiou. 

Mr. M. R. Davidae [-4 1. Hon. Secictaiy of tbe R.I.B..A. 
Town Planning Committee, wb-- ha^ been on a mis-^ion to 
India to advise the (ioverninenl oii the town planning and 
development of Bombay, n-tiirned to Fnuland -jii the lltli 
inst., after an ab-senr-e ot tour month-. Mr. Tlavidge lia- 
resigned his official appointment- in London and has re- 
moved his offices to 27 Abingdon. Street, \Vc-t minster, where 
he i.s taking up consulting « ork. 

Mr. F. Milton C'ashmoie 1.4. ) has iem..ve<l to |.7 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. .S.W.l. (7V? . Oerrard 129:5.) 


MLXUTES. XII. 

At the Twelfth General Meeting (t.lrdinarv) of tiie ,'Se.-siuii 
1920-21, held Monday 18th April 1921. at 8 p.m. — Present ; 
Mr. John \V. Simpson. President, m the Chair ; 2.S Fellow - 
(including 10 members of the Coumil). 30 As-ociates (in- 
cluding 2 members of the Coiineil), 2 Lii entiate.-. anil 
several visitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 4th .April 
having been published in the .Joi kxal weic taken a- lead 
and signed as correct. 

The following member, attending for the first time .since 
their election were formally admitted by the Pre-sident — 
VIZ.; Lionel Crane, I rlloif ; Hairy Ernest Wilson and 
J>cri y .Sidney Dixon. .1 soicb/fc. 

Air. Alan E. AliinViy, AL.A.C.tntab. [F.], having reatl a 
Paper on The Utility of Keseaeih ox Buildixt, 
Materials, and illustrated it liy sliile, and lantern demon- 
strations, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of ,Sir 
Richard Glazcbrook, K.C. B., .seronded by Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, K.C.B., E. R.S., a vote of thanks was passed to 
him by acclamation. 

Mr. Mimby having responded, the proceedings closed and 
the meeting separated at in..7 jj.m. 


NOTICES. 

Public Lectures on Architecture. 

A Series of Six Public Lectures on Architecture (see 
Major Corlette’s letter, 'inU, p. 365) will be given at the 
Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architect.^, 9, 
Conduit Street, W.l, at 5 p.m., on the following Thiu-s- 
days : — 

April 28th. —Lecturer. -Mr. A. CIuttun-Broi k : ••Architec- 
ture as Everyone's Coiiiern ’ ; Chairman, 
Air. .fohn W. Simpson. Pre.-ideut. 

Alay ■'ith. — Leiturer. Air F. C. Eden. AI..A. : '■ .Architec- 
ture and Travel"; Chaiimaii, .Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B.. P.H.A. 

Alay I'Uh. — Lecturer. Air. Roger E. Fiy; '• An hitectural 
Heresies of a Painter." 

Alay 2.Atli. — Lecturer, Sir Charles Nicholson. B.irt.. ALA. : 
■• Post-War Churches.' 

.lime 2iid. — Lecturer, Air. Henry AI. Fletclici. ALA.: 

■•Building a House"; Cliaiiman. Air. 
Ernest Newton. R.A. 

.June 9th. — Lecturer. Air. H S. Goodhait-Rendel; 

■• Some Fashions in .Ai chitectiiif. — Ad- 
mission free. 

Annual General Meeting, 2nd May 1921. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
Alondav. 2nd May 1921. at 8 p.m.. for the follotving 
purpose., : — 

To read tlie Minute., of the Meeting held 18tli April ; 
formalJy to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election : to announce the names of candidates 
recommended for election. 

To elect His RoY.aL Highx'e.ss the Pp.ixce of U’ales, 
K.G.. as Hox'or.aky Fellow. 

To receive the Annual Report of the Council for the 
official year 1920-21. printed on preceding page, of this 
is.sue — cofiies of the Report will be available to members at 
the Aleeting. 

To nominate candidates (1 i’ellow and 1 Associate) for 
the office of Hon. Auditors for the ensuing year. 

To receive the List of Attendances at the meetings of the 
Council and Standing Committees during the Session. 


.VPPLIC.vrtux.s arc iiiiiti'il lur the appomtment of Assistant .Arcliitect in 
rhe Architectural Dfpartment, Durham County t’oimcll. preference being 
given to applicant- with profe-sionaJ qualification'' and aptitude for de-ign 
ot a high ortler. ^j'alury £-125 per annum, rising by annual increment'- oi 
£23 to a maximum ot £5itn per annum, with bonus in addition, which 
Uuctuatcsp with tile co-t or living — present rate oi bonus £0P per annum on 
a salary ol £125. Previous experience and qualifications con-idered in 
h\iag conmiencmg salary. E'or particular- ot appomtineiit and iririn ot 
application, apply, enclo-ing -tamped addressed lo*)l-cup en\elopt*. to the 
County Education .Xrchitect, oi. Old Llvet, Durham. Last da\ lor 
leceiving applications, 2nd .May 1921 . 

.1 >ECoND As-I'^tanT (-LK.I.B.A.) wanted bv Me— r-. Le-lic Jolm-on 
.iiul .'lorri-, ot .shanghai Three >ear-” .igreoaiFiit .\ge 2t-2s . -ingh*. 
London training preierred. Capable of getting out attrai-tue coloured 
-ketch plans, perspecti\e- and working diawuigs. salary at present 
exchange would be alioiit £5UO a year. Fir-t-cla-s return pa--age. Address 
31r. .1. It, .Maughan, Wiud-ur Terrace, South t^osiortli, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Appointment xt EI.\nkow. — E' ully qualified and pN]>erienced Archi- 
\--i-tant wanted tor Jlaiikow Work Aviil t ou.>i-r or d»'-igii or seini- 
public building-, olhre blocks, residential fiat-, eti Tertiliry aud -p*-ed 
in detail easeutial. A.K.I.B. X. preterred, not inon* than -to \eais ot age, 
ot good general health.. Gootl addres- t*-senrial Engagement tor thiee 
\ear-8 in the farst place. Tor full particulars apply to Mr Cyril A. Fare\ , 
72 holders Xfanor Drive, Goldera Oreen, X W 11. 

To Let, well-lit ground or first floor oifire^ t^ueen 'Square. W C. Ap}>lv 
Bo.x 194, Secretary R.l 9 Conduit Street, W. 

OFFICES TO Let. Bioomshury. — One or two goo<i-sized Xorth-lighted 
room"-, each with store cupho.ird . central heating, electric lighting and 
cleaning. £05 per room, iiKlu-ne. ILjx 1941. ''ecretaiw LI.ICA, 
9 Conduit Street, W. 




THE UTILITY OF EESEAECH ON BUILDING MATEEIALS. 

By Alan E. Muxisy, M.A.Cantab. [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th April 1921. 

T hough the subject of my Paper is. I tliink. the outcome of .suggestions made by our Science 
Standing Committee, the title is not of my choosing, and as I am not quite sure whether 
it carries a note of interrogation or whether, the utility of research being agreed. I am 
merely expected to elaborate the subject, it is perhaps nece~sary to begin by discussing what part a.nd 
lot, in a present-day practice, the arcliitect has in dealing with materiaU from a scientific aspect. 

Undoubtedly the chief attribute of an architect is the power to create buildings clothed ^ith 
monumental dignity or gracious charm which shall uplift the beholder and help to quicken his arti.'tic 
senses, which in these modern tiuie.s have such sparse opportunities for development. Every one 
will concede this, and even the most soulless de.-igner cherishes the hope that his elevations may 
meet with commendation. It is undoubtedly because of this universal acceptation of the essential 
characteristics of an architect tha.t the leader' of the profession are. rightly, the great artist'. They 
have, however, as leaders, a tru't to discharge to the jirofession in all its as^jects. and there is pro bally 
no calling which covers so wide a field, for an architect is expected to be e(jually ready to te-t a di'ain 
as to design an altar cloth or to arrange for the installation of electrical plant as to create a monumental 
facade. It is not to be supfjosed that ability in all these diverse spheres can be equally devtiopul 
in one individual : many of them are, if not a.nta.gonistic, at least somewhat incompatible with tem- 
peraments usually specially develo2>ed in some particular direction. Ye\‘ertheless. as v e are comtituted 
we do accept responsibilities covering these wide fields, and though a kind Providence seems to keep 
the feet of many to Certain jiaths best suited to their ca]'a.cities we must, in the nature of things, 
all involve ourselves in responsibilities for materials in the creation of structmvs. not mere products 
of the draAving board but, in all but a few cas(‘s. utilitarian realities for human occupation. 

It may be said that technical matters should be left to pure technicians, the architect confining 
himself to questions of planning and design. iSuch a decUion could not be lightly made, and could 
certainly not be fairly made for the profession Iw those whose work lies mainly in a purely artistic 
S2)here. for hoAvever much we cherish art it Avould be hmml on analysis that by far the greater ]iro- 
portion of the livelihood of architects is derived from things in which artistic work has only a very small 
part. But assuming it Avere proposed to effect a. Avholesale sacrifice of the mundane as[)ects of our 
craft on the altar of our goddess and to leave Avork mU calling for special artistic skill to others. Avould 
her intluence be thereby increased '? \\ ould not rather a thousand opportunities be lost fo)' giving 

to otherwise uncouth structures soim^ touch of grace and proportion, and Avould not the Avorld be 
soon filled AAUth monstrosities so numerous as to OA’erAvhelm those cvho had spurned the technicalitii s 
of their calling ? Tlu'si'. lioweAcr. aiA‘ little better tluin idle thoughts Pu’ Ave do accept technical 
responsibilities of all kinds as }ia.rt of our lU'ofessional work, and at the last ditch it is the architect, 
and no one else. Avho is responsible for his building and everything the contractor puts into it. He 
Third Sane.s Vol. XXA'III. No. 13 —7 May ls)'31. 
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may 'afeguard himself by re-erving means for personal ivdiv?.^ against some party concerned, lint the 
linal liahility is his. 

We are apt to liie too much in the tiast. Even a. century ago Luilding vai' a comparatiiely 
.'imple matter, and but I'eiv materials compri-ed the '•tock-in-trade of tin* constructor. lirick. stone, 
timber, >lates, and tiles considered, little iva-s left to cvorry the architect, and even the.se materials 
often had a local origin and their ijualities ivere veil known and olo iuus trom surrounding in.stances 
of their Use. Time, again, was less valuable: brick earth' could be well s.^a^nued : timber was cheaji 
enough to admit of the removal of it' Ic's desiralde exterior portions: rhe contractor wa-s alvaV' a 
builder, and often an actual craftsman, who not only h.id a local repufLirion to maintain but vho vas 
.sufficiently interested in his trade and had a sufHciencv of time to enable him to do good work more 
or less spontaneously. It might well have been contended then that in those times such a pajier 
as this should deseina- no hetirei's. but we actually liml instances of our great architects of that period 
taking an active interest in practical science, parallel' to which it would be difficult to ili'COver to-dai’. 

I have to thank mr Arthur Thipley. in a most intere.'ting historical note he has recently written, tor 
a reminder of two examjiles. On,., that ot Leonardo da ^'inci, not onl.v a gn at arti't but a man of 
science. who had a combination oi .studio and laboratory for his work; the other. fsir Christopher Wren, 
who in IG.jll was one of the Ih't juipil' of Peter Sthael brought to O.xford b.v .'-^ir Eobert Bo.vle. Stliael 
is described as " a Lutheran, a great hater of women, and a very useful man." and his laboratory 
was one of the earliest in this cotintry. Mirely if aiiv excuse were needed for pressing the claims of 
research we have it in tliis verv early and cl.t'sic example of Wren at the laboratory bench. IVreii, 
as we know, may be regtirded U' one of the founders of the Eo.val Society, and was Professor of 
Astronomy at O.xford in ItiOl. It would appear, then, that science and art were at least not incompatible 
in this laiuous personality. 

If Wren thought re'earche' into the realm of .science desirable in what of the modern 

architect of to-day f mere list of the materials he handles would have left ottr great predecessor 
dumb with astonishment. T'ulitlc powders such as cem(.'nts. which may have any composition; clay 
products rapidly mauuf.ictured by macliinery, aggregate' of diverse familyhistory. timber from unknown 
sonrces. metals varying euormoU'ly in prupertie.s witli minute differences in composition, paints ready 
mixed and beyond hope of lay investigation, a host of intent materials, floorings, jiartitioiis, roof 
coverings, and builders' sundries (lail.v flooding the market and with one voice claiming to be all 
thing.s to all men, Tlii.s does not end the t.ile. for many of these sjiecilic things before the.v come 
under the architect's ,.ye. are \\o\(.ii into the engineering complications of a modern building in 
association witli tr.insportatioii, warming, lighting, jiower. and other services V'hich form so large 
a. part ot most huikling contract'. 

lint the claiui' of science ami resea.rch to he sustaini'd must he rea.sonable and subseiwient to tiie 
main objects ot arcbitivtiire. It lias hi-eu well said that we should know our limitations and not 
atti'iiipt to excel in fields outside our own siiliere. The architect cannot be expected to he also a , 
m.ithematiciaii. physicist, chemist and .geologist, a.nd were lie foolish enough to asjiire to plav a role so 
multifarious he would tind himself acceiJing responsibilities out of all jtroportion to the duties of an 
iiidividii.il professional iiia.u to liis client. As an example, be could not possibh' undertake to snjiervise 
ill detail the cTiemical .analyses of Ids mati'ilals nor iih.vsical tests uiion tliem, nor could he jmt himself 
in the posit ion of legal li.ihilitv, toiicldng the exact properties of his materials as laid down hv laboratorv 
standards. It i' probably the h.jr of siich demands as these wliicli has in some mea.snre dekived the 
development of research in materials as applied to building, for it must always lie riunembered that 
work in a particular sjdiere will only expand and prosper if it receit es aderpiate aiiiireciation and 
encouragement from tliose for wbitse benefit it is intended. 

What, then, should lie an .ircldfect’.s relation towards science? 1 hold that it should be this, that 
hi* should have a sutficieni general knowled.ge of science, obtained during his earlv education and 
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developed in a niauiier showing its applications during his student career, to enable him to appreciate 
its value and undei>tand, direct, and control, in a broad sense, the 'work of scientific experts 'whose assist- 
ance he may re(|uire to in-'Ure the best u>e of the best materials in his builchnss. Without some 
kiio'wledge and appreciation of natural science it is manifestly unreasonable to expect any belief in the 
utility of re>earch on building materials, >ince 'we must look to acience for these researches; hence I 
ho[ie that the-e reflections on science generally may not he regarded as a digression from my subject, 
1 am much tempted to abuse the privilege of addresniig you and to embark upon educational themes 
relative to science in the sereflce of architecture, but I re-ist in the hope that if research is agreed to be 
Useful the necessitv f('jr knowledge to appreciate it 'will some dav be the subject of a careful re\ie\v Viv 
Ihose re-p oiisible for directing architectural education. 

But let Us leave academic discussions and, before referring to specific instances of u-eful research, 
endeavour to briefly focus the problem. 

After mining, the ljuilding industry is probably the largest in this country. The operative' 
directly employed cover very '^vide fields, 'while those engaged in the production and manufacture of 
materials used in building must be much more numerous. I have to thank the IMinistry of Health, 
the Board of Trade and the editor of The Builder for help in obtaining the follo'wing statistic', boiue 
ToO.UUU operatives are employed in the building trade, and, on the assumption that bO per cent, are on 
full 'work at one time as an average, this represents a '\tage bill of about .£3,000,000 a year, apart 
from the consideration of other contractors" costs. As regards materials, the annual production t)f 
building lirieks is about three thousand millions, 'which, taken at tlie present price ot London stocks, 
represents £ld,000.000. One hundred million tiles are made annually. Yorth possibly £800.000. The 
production of cement is at present •2,250,000 tons, worth some £10.100.000. 8ome 200,000 to 240,000 
tons of slates are mined annually, worth some £7.000.000. The value of imported timber, excluthng 
pit props, sleepers and staves, has been given to me at no less than £00,750.000. In 1907. the date of 
the last figures availalde. the home consumption of paint materials exceeded £10.250.000, which. I am 
told, probably means £30,000,000 to-day. I have been unable to dissect constructional steel, but last 
year nine million tons of steel ingots and unmanufactured ca.stings were produced in this country. 
The aggregate value of other materials — e.u.. marble, nearly £500.000, lead, zinc, brass, glass and other 
minor materials — must be considerable, but omitting these and steel we have an annual value of some 
£130,000.000, or a sum well over half our pre- War national revenue. These are figures for material' 
only ; but when we reflect that a labourer's wages are almost four times and a skilled worker’s wages 
nearly three times pre- War cost, and regard the resulting prohihitit e price of building which is threaten- 
ing the whole industry, the valuemf any investigations likely to improve the durability of our materials 
and add to our km)wledge of their most appropriate employment seems obvious. It mav be argued 
that this country has done very well in the past without organised research and that under the stress of 
competition those marketing building matiTials may well be left to their own devices and assumed tn 
^ be producing the best j)Ossible goods in the most economical way. Were natural science recogni'ed in 
this country as abroad this contention might he worth debating, but so few of our manufacturers have 
any real training in science that the possibilities of research are by no means widely appreciated, and 
only in the last few years has organised research applied to technical matters been considered. At the 
present time in (iernuuiy four new separate institutions for research are said to be projected, while in 
America three large trading concerns alone stiend together about a ijuarter of a million annually and 
employ six to seven hundred people in such institution'. The Bureaux of Mines. Agriculture and 
Standards are national centres for research, while the investigations of such bodies as the 8niithsonian 
and Carnegie Institutions have a world-wide reputation. Though technical research here is still in its 
early stages, no country Ini' produced individual men of science superior to our own : and in speaking 
of research generally, a tribute should be paid to many who have carried out fundamental investigations 
and especially to the splendid work of the National Physical Laboratory, organised and for two decades 
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directed by Sir Eiehard Glazebrouk, Tlii' Iii.-titutioii, as aEu the Llenlogical Survey and Mu-'eiiin. lan e 
recently come under the control of the Industrial Eesearch liepartnieiit. responsible for encouraging 
and co-ordinating research in this country, and under it a Hoard of liuilding Research ha- just been 
formed ; but funds for 'Ueh work are generally very inadequate mill are likely to remain so until jiublic 
opinion alters the situation, and as far as building is concerneil I sulunit that it i- this Institute which 
should lead such Ojunion. Before the War America had some 20.000 university students, (iermanj' 
half, and Britain but a quarter this number, which means that if we are to conqiete with other nations 
we must give these students, who provide most of our public men and potential scientists, a very 
definite interest in the problems which require solution. It may be argued that at the present time 
economy is so essential that funds are not available for research, but such an argument can only aiipeal 
to those unable to distinguish between economy and parsimony, and the necessity for economy is really 
a strong argument for research. Putting the annual cost of building materials in this country at as 
little as £100.000.0(10. an improvement in materials averaging only 5 per cent, would leave a very hand- 
some margin of profit — ajiart from additional peace of mind to architect' — after deducting a few hundred 
thousands a year for interest on capital and current expenses which the requisite investigations would 
involve. 

A research problem generally has two ends, and the.se often belong to different professional or com- 
mercial spheres. Hence, in many cases much advantage would result by collaboration. As an 
example, many defects in material' arise from injurious atmospheric influences, and an attack should be 
made simultaneously on improvement of materials to resist such influences and on the reduction of the 
impurities in the air which are deleterious. Cihviously co-operation between these two sets of workers 
would be valuable, as the possible improvements on either side must necessarily be clo'cly related. 

The utility of lesearch is wtll exeinphtied by the e.xtraordinary improvement in certain materials, 
the result of rigid demands by engineers, tsteel, which can now be obtained ot uniformly high (|uality 
suitalile for a great variety of purposes by making very trifling but all important changes in com- 
position. is an obvious iustaiice. Cement, winch we can now so comfortably specify as having to 
conform to the- British Standard Specitication, is another striking example. The high and certain 
qualitie.s obtainable in these materials is the result of patient research stimulated by demand. If 
we could purchase our materials on the basis of the essential qualities we wish them to possess, 
stimulus to iniprovemettt would Ite vastly increased. Suppose, for example, that we bought cement 
by strength and paint by durability, instead of by the more jirimitive standard of weight, in which 
wc are not the least interested, and which attribute i' indeed an incundtrance. how much material 
of poor quality which masquerades as •' la-'t " would di'a[q>ear from the market, and how the best would 
improve merely for commercial gain. Such form of purchase may not at present be practicable 
in many cases. Lait we should keeji this point of view in trout of us. 

It is to be teared that our supiueiie'S on certain sniull matters which could easily be rectitied 
by more rigid demands often lea.d' to troubles ipiite disjiroportionate to their initial causes. May I 
cite one instance 2 Me are cojistantly troubled with cases of dry-rot in timber, and m those which 
hawe come under my notice (piite half are due to defective rainwater pipes. Now. the ordina.ry rain- 
water pipe is so cast that it is usually thinner at the liack than in front, hetice its c tdnerable unpahited 
side readily perishes and the pijie le.dts ag.iiii't the wall, the defect being often undiscosered until 
some dormant spores w.dteued into life by moisture begin their ravages upon the ends of joi'ts or 
other internal tindier. Mere these ])ipes more rigidly sjiecilied the immediate result wamld no doubt 
be trouble, delay. ,tnd increased cost, lud this might be got over by gicing notice in advance of 
an R.I.B.A. standard to be ri'quired, and very soon defective goods would be ruled out of riqiutable 
work with gn-at national saving. 

It is quite impossible ou the present occasion to .ittenqit any comprehensi\e outline of sug- 
gestions lor specific researches likely to be ^aIlUlble to architect', the building trade, and building 
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owiieiA ; but. lest I be accused of advancing mere vague generalisations, I feel I must mention a tW, 
well knowing that there are many in this room much more competent to formulate such a list than 
my .self. There is a great deal of work to l>e done on Ijuilding limes, which are capable of improvement 
and are in every way suitable for much work in place of Portland cement with considerable economy. 

I ha\-e recently obtained from Washington a small (TO\'erunient publication showing how vastly 
in advance of ourselves the Americans are in the u^e of the'C materials, and how much an organised 
research in this indu'trv, which seems to have had little attention from our scientists, is wanted. 

Lime. 

Before the days of Portland cement all our buildings were erected in lime mortar. The area 
of the top of the ly-inch brick cone to the dome of St. Paul's i-^ about 150 square feet, and this sustains 
the cupola, weighing TOO tons ; hence the lime mortar joints mu>t be carrying more than 4 tons per 
square foot, a weight which we should hesitate to place on many walls of modern brickwork. Cement 
is scientifically manufactured, and made to conform to definite and rigid specifications. The lime 
industry, on the other hand, is much as it was a hundred years ago. Lime is an inconvenient material 
to store and handle, and probably with improvement and increased demand could be much cheaper; 
but in America, where the lime industry has made enormous developments in the last twenty years, 
the burnt stone is hydrated and marketed as a dry hydrated screened powder, which keeps fairly 
well, does not e.vp.ind or fire, and carries as much sand in mortar as the unhydrated lump material. 
At the present time, on actual material only. about .41 a rod for equal condition of transport can be saved 
by the use of lime in place of cement in l.)rickwork. More important, however, is (or ought to be) the 
saving in wages in building in lime, as a man can work with it much more rapidly. A bricklayer of 50 
years' experience recently (piestioned put the saving in labour at one-third. 

The methods of impro\ ing our weaker lime< aiv becoming forgotten. In PSofi a patent was taken 
out for JScott's Cement, formed by the mere addition of a little gypsum to stone lime. Tests are avail- 
able showing that the strength of mortar can be thereby more than doubled. Street used such mortar 
in 1S7S in building the Law Courts, but I have not found anyone conversant with this material at the 
present day. 

tsTONE. 

Public interest has been lately much arou'cd on the (juestion of the decay of stone in our national 
buildings. Our Science Committee have had this subject in hand, and, thanks to the generous co- 
operation of H.M. Geological Survey, the results of a ten years' e.xposure test on a number of common 
building stones are now under consideration. 

The disintegrating influences Mhich aft'ect stone in buildings give ri^e to great expense and trouble, 
and the remedies employed are by no means always satisfactory. (Most freestones take a skin hardnes- 
after (piarrying, due po-sibly to the deposition of solid bodies near the surface on the evaporation 
of the '■ quarrv sap." I’his skin once removed never seeim cafiable of replacement, and there i' 
always a danger, in applying solutions or chemicals which result in precipitation, of obtaining a skin 
which by further disintegration becomes detached from the stone, leaving it worse than before. I 
fear we shall be told thal much of our architectural ornament in stone involves the use of material 
in a manner which can only lead to decay through lodgement of dirt and moisture even in a com- 
paratively innocuous atmosphere. Probably the physical characters of stone are more important 
than chemical differences in composition. Bath and Portland stone are very similar chemically, 
and are both oolitic, and it may be left to the mineralogist and crystallographer to explain the great 
difference in their weathering propertii's. Again, compactness is no criterion of durability : for 
example, Ketton stone, with its large, rounded grains, weathers in town atmospheres better than some 
.stones more dense in character. The durability of a stone often depends much more on the character 
of a small percentage of cementing material than on that of its main ingredients. Scientists have yet 
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LniESTON'E (POETLAND WaYCROFT). 

Opaque oolitic grams of medium size, mostly without 
well-marked structure Mo-t ot the clear patches are 
masses ol crystalline calcite. 



LtMKSToNf: | l\KTTON'j 

A very perfect example ot . olitic -imotiiu., sll^lUln^' bntli 
simple and coinj) lUiid ^'laiiis, with both radial and eon- 
lentric structure Matrix is clear crystalline calcite, 
v. ith cn stalh developed on a lari^e scale, so th-tc in tii\ of 
the individual {grains ,tre enxelopcd iii a sm^'ie crjstal 
of the ii'dtnx 



Limestone (Beek). 

Mdiiilj composed of corroded frai;meuts of echiroderuis 
111 a matrix of cr> pto-cry^talline calcite The clear round 
forms are foraminifera 



S VNDSTONE (CK VP.JddTHl. 

Sandstone ith a consideralde ainoum ot lolFj'athic 
material. 


Slides slujwn reproduced (to a leduci d scale) from the Album of ENbAKi.Kii PHOTOiiP.APHS of Bt itjuni. Stones, 
arranged by the Science ( oiumittee K.l.B.A. (March 1911). The magnification i?, about 20 diameters. 
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told iis little about the real meaning of adhesion and cohesion, and •\ve seem a long way from any 
standards by ^Yhich to measure these important properties. 

Bricks and Tiles. 

We are all conversant with the disastrous defects which often occur only after some years in roofing 
tiles. This subject again our Science Committee has been endeavouring to tackle, and has collected 
a number of defective samples, thanks largely to the assistance of Mr. Grreville Montgomery. A 
careful report is wanted on the conditions of manufacture and an investigation into the subject of 
shelling, lamination, and the effect of slope angles, and climatic conditions. MTiy should the old tiles 
last 150 years, while many modern ones are hardly able to stand a single decade '? 

The wonderful condition of certain old tiles after a century of wind and weather is ascribed l>y 
some to the mellowing of the clay before use. This mellowing can only mean disintegration and 
chemical changes, including the removal by solution of undesirable ingredients, and there seems no 
reason why the chemist should not seriously take up this subject ivith a view to removing the loss and 
embarrassments resulting from defects in composition. As regards pressed tiles it must be remembered 
that almost any substance tends to laminate imder pressure ; even such a homogeneous material a^ wax 
will show this effect. It would be interesting to discover whether any relation exists between durability 
and plasticity, a property much influenced by hydrated oxide of iron and carbonaceous matter as well 
as by the amount of true clay substance — kaolin. Bricks used in such vast quantities require more atten- 
tion as regards impurities such as appreciable fragments of hme and objectionable soluble sulphates. 
The danger of lime in bricks and tiles, of course, arises from the great expansion resulting in the presence 
of moisture. Mdien in minute fragments the porosity of the material is usually sufficient to admit of this 
expansion, but when lime is present in pieces of appreciable size cracking or bursting must result. Lime 
cartridges, indeed, were used before the days of gunpowder for blasting. Fortunately lime is very 
easily detected. 

The “ salting of brick-s again, due largely to snljihate of soda, often has disastrou-^ effects on 
decorative work, and this efflorescent material may be formed by faulty firing and bad coal even if 
absent in the original clay. 

Timber. 

Timber in its converted condition is a material upon which many roeaivhes are urgently needed. 
Most of our other materials are of mineral origin and their decay is due to oxidation or other chemical 
reactions which limit the field to the work of the chemist, physicist and mineralogist. Here, however, 
we have an organic edible substance open to the ravages of injects and fungoid growths. We are all 
conversant with the defects jiroduced by boring beetles or worm, though the work of these industrious 
insects is often neglected. Many of our fine old roofs and much hidden structural timbtr falls a jirey 
to these cre.iture^. and we ai'O all much md^'bted to the researches of Sir briink Lames in the exteimi- 
nation of beetle at Westminster Hall and tor his ri'mh'riiig this experience generally available. Br. 
(lahan, of the Xatural History Museum, has recently issued a. v aluable pamphlet on the various kinds of 
beetle and their habits, Imt there is much yet to learn. More dire and urgent is the terrible scourge of 
dry-rot caused by the fungus Merulius. which almost amounts to a national plague, much accentuated 
since the war as the result of the use of sap])y and unsivisoned timber and the inevitable lU'glect of 
liroperty which has often allowed deterioration to extend so far that insufficient protection from weather 
has resulted. M'hat the annual cost of this pest is it would be unwise to hazard, but as a mere unit 
among our manv brethren I have seen probably a dozen cases inv-olvung repairs amounting to mauv 
thousarids of pounds in the last twelve months. Add we lia.ve not a .--ingle recent comprelu-u^ive 
volume on the subb>ct in thi^ country and but few workers, and these mostly engaged also on other 
duties. Tlu' mycologist has little regard for the practical side of this problem, while the architect 
considers it too botanical for his sphere of action, and as far a.s I am aware our students aie taught 
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little or nothing ahout it. Meainvhile tlie coiiutry -uffer' while no etfort i' made' to 'tamp out infection 
at it' .'ouree. i\Iuch might he done to check the e\'il |py iii'i'ting upon mor.' 'anitary conditions at the 
docks and in our timher yards, where infected wood is often treated c\itli no mori' care than hrick 
rubbish and, indeed, is 'ometinie- used U' a cotiveiiient suli-tratum in which tr) place 'ound timber. 
Our Science Committee i' making what will, T hopt-. prove a valuable inw-tigation into the storage 
condition' of timber, and afti-r the 'ul)nii"ion of it' re[)ort ti i the Cc umcil it i' to be hoped that, if tlii' 
course seem juslihed. this Tu'titute will luv" for legi'lation to impi'oxe and control condition' of 
timber stotage. iMeanwhile we want an organised body of whole-time workers pro'ecuting iV'earches 
into the entire subject of diseases in converted timber, and probably few national in\'estmeut' would pay 
better. At the instance ot the Science Committee the Council brought thi' subject to the notice of the 

Industrial Piesearch Department a. very 
'hurt time after the formation of thi' body. 
Thi' 'hould be regarded a' a national pro- 
blem and should not be relegated to trade 
a"Ociation,s interc'ted in producing some 
jirotected specilic or even to State-aided 
pri^■at e workers. In dealing with a material 
the total annual value of which is over 
stlmillions.it would not 'eem unreasonable 
tij U'k fitr a ipiarter of a million to provide 
and endow a suitable iiistitute. We want 
first a ready ineaiis for detecting spores of 
Merulius and Polyporus. an investigation 
into distribution of the disease, which i' 
known to be specially preVideiit in certain 
district', anil then the consideration of 
regulati(ms which shall bring this infection 
under control. Is there any real reason 
why this di'ease should not he virtually 
stamped out, and could not this bi- effected by tlc' Iloanl of .Vgnculture and the Board of Trade when 
the mycologists have told us more ? The other end of tlm dis(\ise problem is the production of timber 
so treated and seasoned that it will better rc'i't decay. 

Tlu're are. of cour'e. a great many other aspects of timber which merit investigation. Many 
woods grown in our Empire overseas are little known and merit exploitation. The Imperial Institute 
Advisory Committtm on Timber, under the chairmanship of one of our Fellows, is doing excelli'id w ork 
in this direction, and I have to thank Ttr. Chandler of this ('nmmittee for preiiaring some specimens of 
Nigerian and British Cohnnhian timbers which are 'hown here thi' evening. At pro'ent it would 
appear that freight co'ts are agaiii't many of these timliers. but it would seem desirable to give them 
some foz’iu of preferential treatment, more espieciallv as the Bu'sian market ajipears likeh' to be un- 
certain for a considerable period. 

.Mkt.m,'. 

In the decay of metals utmo'plieric impurities plav an important part, hut moisture and carhonic 
acid, wdiich must he reganled ,i,- uotiual constituents, are responsilile for decay apart from aggravating 
additions such as sulphuric acid found in most town airs. Attention has recently been directed to the pre- 
z entive or inhibiting act ion of certain substances as. for exam pie. lime prott'Ctingiron inconcrete. -Vgaiii, 
we ha ve now certain steels which re'ist corrosion owing to the presence of small (luaiitities of vanadium. 
Tlost commercial metals are really alloys and a great (bail has yet to be learnt on the composition of alloys 
relative to resistance to corrosion. The discovery of a metal strong enough for structural work aiid 
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cheap enough for use which will resist atmospheric corrosion and therefore will not require the services 
of the painter does not st-em an impossibility, andsuch a discovery would be worth many years of well- 
paid research work. Even if an alloy research failed some skin treatment at the time of manufacture 
might prove effective. I have here an ingot of copper clothed permanently with that beautiful red oxide 
temporarily produced on clean copper by a London fog. This has had quite a chequered career in my 
possession for 30 years, but its -urface remains clean as it came from the moidd. The decay of zinc is 
really a very serious matter for owners of small town property and probably depends in a great measure 
on impurities in the metal. There is no special difficulty in preparing pure zinc, nor should it, I think, 
be prohibitive in cost. It would be a comparatively simple matter to produce cost and durability 
statistics for various qualities of this metal. 

We are looking forward to information in the discussion about the activities of the Industrial 
Ee'earch Department's Building Board, but I should like to mention one investigation initiated by the 
late Eesearch Committee of this Institute and brought to fruition by the great assistance of the Institute 
of Metals, and the financial support of trade a.'-sociations and the department just referred to. This is 
a research, at a cost of some £800 a year, on atmospheric corrosion of non-ferrous metals such as brass 
and gunuietai fittings so largely u-^ed in buildings. This work has only been going on for a few months . 
but results as obtained will be made generally available. 

Paixts, 

Paints and varni'he'. perhaps the most difficult of materials to assess, need more experimental 
work. For exam])le, experiments made some years ago in America showed that in two similar paints 
the size of the solid particles were resiiectively 12o and 2.. 500 to the linear inch, and that the latter 
had twice the durability of the former Oxide of iron paint in oil varies in price more than 50 per cent, 
according to quality, but very slender means exist for ensuring that we get the best when we demand it. 




Tli6 clear jinvtiton of slide is white leatl : 

the crazed has toe little bindiua oil. 


Kosin, Iiuseed and wood oil ; cracks jiroduced 
too niucli ro5.iii 


The .-'ulid bodvmatrer in a paint po.'.'ibly bears some rej-emblance to the aggis'gate in a concrete, 
the oil acting as a vehicle and binding material, and if we ^\ant our paints to re^i■'t weather it due' 
not seem unrea'onalile tir u-e our experience of concrete a^ an analogy. It ha^ been proved that 
aggregates to rc'i^t moisture mu't l)e comp()>ed of particles of varied size, and it seems not unlikely 
tliat this v\ould prove true of })ahit lia'ce. Moreover, varied size in aggregate particle> makes for 
greater strength. A thin elastic I'lhii of dried oil may not be comparable with crystallised lime, but 
there are some who hold that even the setting of cement is entirely due to colloidal or ghn-like bodies. 

R 1 
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The different material-, ii-ed iii the [)aiiit trade, ineliidiiie tla- vaet iiuiulier uf pigment', do not 
number much le?? than a tlmn-and. Arnontt the 150 jiipnient' in common n-e about 17 per Cent, 
are liable to fade, and thi' i^ a -.ubject Avorthy ol iuve'tiyation. TTie nature of the ymii- and re--ms. 
a mo>t difficult subject, i-. y. t imjierfectly uuder~tood. and A'arni'he-- which are made freni the>e 
refills are open to much adulteration. The recent u-e of ^ulotance^ ot veri table oripin di"olved 
in organic hr|uid' — for example, the 'O-called cellulo'e acetate — 'Upu'e-t-' that our orpanie chenints 
niiyht help in finding ^ub^tituti for -onie of the very costly varni-he- now mt d in lir--t-cla.". tvork. 

Though [laintiiip may be a. very 'inall matter in an initi.i! building contract, it- iieiiudical repe- 
tition make^ the material really importaait. It ha-, beoii recently e-timateil that the black .'iiiolo- ot 
Tlanche-ter cei't- thi-- city annually three -i|narter' of a- million, ami much of thn co-t nm-.t be due to 
itaint I'encAvah. 

Irl.AS-;. 

Our EeAearch Committee started aai inve-tigation on the improvement of pavement light-, and, 
through the kindne-s of an optical expert, and the maker-, samples of a new gla—have been expo-ed in 
a London pavement for three years. The re-ults of thie experiment do nut promi-e to be .-ati-factory. 
but it should really now be possible to produce a tran-parent medium able to re-i-t abra-ion Avhieh 
would result in great improvement to much ba-eemmit property. 

There are but a. few of the prohlenir which deserve attention, but many other.- sugge-t them- 
selves, as. tor example, proprietary plastic doijr and Avail cnA-ering-. Avhicli -hould at lea-r he 
guaranteed not to contain c-'-rtain injuriou- ingredimt-. Again, -uch -uhjectr as the aeou-tic- ot 
buildings, to Avhich -tudy a rpecnd in-tit ate ir devoted in America <iiid, I belieA'e. aLo in (.iermauy. 
though strictly outside the scope of this paper, demand much elucidation. 

In conclu-ion I Avill noAv -hoAV a few -lides got together bw rlie kindness of friend- interi.-ted. 
and one or two .simple lantern exp.-rim. -nt-.* Th—e aiv not intended tu illu-trate re-earche- a- much 
as to shoAV how the minute prubingr of rcience can help u< in our diver-e and ufteu dithcult duties. 

T cannot hope that my vei-y inadeiiuate plea for re-earch ha- to-night made many convert-, 
but Avould rather a—ume that the m.itter does not admit of controver-y. If thi- i- agreed, then I 
regard it ar the duty of this lurlitute. Avith the mo-t nece--ary and va.lua.ble >u])port of the building 
trade, to take step- to get into clo-ei- touch Avith our great men of -eir-nce and with departmental 
and other bodies AATiich have fimdA at their di-po-al for this \A’ork. 


* The IdiiteiTi inu.'itiati'.'ii- inrludei* ’’he dr‘nir.ii'>Tratii »u 
tanks, siiowiu'i the ertfet-? 'A jiniiiHr«ir/n in a xilution r»f -siij- 
phuiTC acid uf piec.-C' ul "antl-stuiii- and ]iin<'*'tone, and cojdiij 
Tests tu thstiniiui'li uf 'i!ica arnl hine from !>iicK. 

Demun^tiatiun-' by tin- r-ajM*- nn'diuin "hu-wine: (h tln- 
formatinni. in an '>! tleil v arian'T'-nihut . “f i iV'-taU itt metallu 
lead fium ^ulutiuii by rlf.etiuly-i''. .uni {2itJie and rapid 
sulutiun uf ziiK in acid to dlii'-irati tin- Id*' uf jmre and 
inipuiezirn in /iii' Hat" in fuw n- Slnli-- cif Lueatl v inairni- 
licd >ecliun" - d tdu^ j)p pared by Ji. \V. Bminw" [*L 
illii.''tiatcd the iiatuie <»f tlic uh| liand-ni.ide tde-- 

cujnpared -with thu"/- uf inuderii ina- Iiun- inanufaf tiue. A 
red 1 uofinci tde bi b*( ved to be Tb-nian, taken tiuma lift< ('iith- 


centurv huildincr m Suffolk. stdl in noud conditiua: iither> 
TO, loO, 200 veai-" old an* in excelicnt condition, ^\}l!lc 
in.ichmc-inadc tdes. "j)ce! mens of which wen* e.\Tui)it«'d. liail 
weathered "O badly that the ruot^ fihuu m hieh th.ev were 
taken }ja<l tu be renewed after a dteule oi "u. 'rhere 
were also exhilnted ■"litle'; uf ■'ume of the liuildinL "tone" 
wlueli the <TeoIu 2 ieal Survey, in eunjunetion with the 
R I. B.A, S( leneo ( '((inmittei , have had expo-cd m London 
fur tell veaiv, their emiditiun butli at tin* bemiminiT 
and end of this period beiiia "liown. Slide- '-howinir speci- 
mens of iron and wooyl ( oveied by p.iint and varnish pre- 
pared fiom pant 1- h nt by Me".si'>. M.uidei’ Iho-, were also 
exliibitetl. 
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DKCrSSIOX OX THE EOEEOOIXO PAPEE. 
The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, in the Chair. 


Sir EK'HAKD GLAZEBKOOK. K.C.B.. D.Se.. 
F.E.S., late Direetor of the XAtional Physical Lahora- 
torv : I ri^e cAth areat plea'iire to ])ropose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. ilunby. He has just .said that he has laid 
before us a very inadequate plea for the use or utility 
of .science as applied to building construction and 
buildinu work. While one agreed with most of his 
Paper. I think everyone in this room will dissent from 
thosi' last words. (Hear, hear.) The plea which he has 
]iut forward for further research and investigation in 
connection with building materials is one that it is 
impossible to resist ; at the .same time it is one which it 
is difhcult to add to. He lias stated the case with ex- 
treme clearness and fulness ; he has called our atten- 
tion to the vast importance of the industry, to the 
large Slims of money with which it is concerned ; and 
he has indicated, in various ways, the manner in which 
science has hitherto hel[ied. to some extent, in connec- 
tion with this industry, and lie has piointed out direc- 
tions in which science may help in the future. The 
plea seemed to me to be far from inadeipiate : it .seennsl 
to be very strong and forcible, and I trust that, if it 
was necessary to make converts in this room, he has 
converted the whole audience to his way of thinking, and 
that this iiu-eting may (irove to be the commencement 
of a period in which scientific men do aid tlu' building 
industrv to a larger e.xtent than has. perhaps, been the 
case in the past, ilr IMunby has been good enough to 
refcu' to sucli work as I was able" to do during my 
twentv vears' teiiui'e of the oltice of Director of the 
Xationa'l Physical Laboratory. During that time it 
was mv business to aid, in any way that I could, the 
apiilication of science and scieiititic knowledge to in- 
dustries of all kinds, in which the building industr\- 
was nut bv any means neglected, though it was not one 
with which we were brought most intimately into c oii- 
t.ict. I do not know that I can enforce what Mr. Munby 
told \'ou better than bv referring, very brielly, to a few 
cases in which investigations bearing cm matters of 
interest to the building industry did take place, and 
led, I ho]ie. to some results of niore or less imiiortance 
And the matter is of the more importance at present, 
when .so much of the work of the architect is neces- 
sarilv tliat of the engineer and constructor. The 
methods that have to be adopti'd m the construction 
of our buildings at (iresent differ, I think, entirely from 
those which could be used by our forefathers. The fact 
that YOU utilise, to the extent you do. steiT, and 
materials of that kind, and— jierhaps most dillicult of 
all— reinforcecl concri'te in its vaiious forms ; the fact 
that the buildings are so much greater than most of 
those of old (lavs, these facts have all produced special 
diliicullies ancl have raised cjuestions that involved 
very careful and deUcate investigation. So in the early 
stages of the Laboratorv one of the mattiu's brought 


mo.st (iromineiitlv before us was the necessity for being 
able to test building materials on cquite a large scale ; 
to test largt' beams, ferro-concrete beams iii some 
cases or jiillars of the actual sizes that were used in 
engineering practice. As a matter of fact, for various 
reasons, in earlv days that proved impossible. There 
were difficulties of various kinds, and the expense of it 
and the co-t of the machinery needed wvis oiit'ide .iny- 
tliiiig that could be then afforded. But some few years 
ago the question became more urgent, and Sir .John 
(foevan. iiqireseiitative of Piedpath. Brown A < o.. 
pointed out the extreme iiece.ssity for further re-earch 
111 ferro-i oncreti' work ; and by his generosity a 
machine was planm'd wTiich wa.s to carry out tests of 
ferro-concrete beams and other work of tli.it kind. .Vs 
a matter of Lift, the war came before tlie imn liine w.is 
erected, and tin' whole matter has been delayed in ( ou- 
sequence : and I am not sure that it is in a complete 
state for full-scale work at the present moment But 
it will be so before very long, and tlu' difficult work 
required on ferro-concri'te will be able to be c.irried on 
at the Laboratory, thanks to the generosity and the 
far-sightediiess of 8 ir John Cowan and his fellow- 
directors. And that leads Us to consider one or two 
othei’ problems connected with ferro-concreti'. I luive 
in mv hand a jiajx'r. which was sent to me rei eiitly 
from America, dealing with the ('fleets of stray-current 
electrolysis in various materials, building mateikils 
among them, and especially concrete wa.irk It is by 
one of the Staff of the Burmiu of St.indards of VV.ishing- 
ton. The paper contains re.sults of experiments such 
as Mr. Munby has referred to. The d.iiiger to building 
materials from electricity is not. (lerhaps. a very great 
one, the actual voltages which occur arc not such as to 
often do much damage. But they may do harm, and I 
have here some figures showing the kind of action w liicli 
takes place in certain cases, and the damage which is 
actu.illy doin'. The first figure refers to a block of con- 
crete with iron in it ; the current has been 'passing 
through the concrete and iron, and the result has been 
to split the block. What happens there is that, as the 
current passes into the concrete, chemical action takes 
place, and the concrete swells, and if the action is 
great enough, it may lie enough to burst it. There are 
other matters coimeeted with ferro-concrete which 
have been investigated iu America, and which need 
further research here, I think ; though, as I liavc said, 
it would appear that the strength of the leakage eur- 
reiits is not such as to be really a very serious source 
of danger to us here in England. 

Aiiorhei ([Uestion whnTi wa- have iiivestig.ited .it 
some length deals with the thermal priqieitie-- of 
materials used iii buildings : the rate at wHeh h.-at 
passes through tlie-e various materials, and the best 
nietliod of luauit.uiiing tin' temperature in the Imus.' 
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or other huilding. Some time ago we made, at tlie 
reqiie.^t of some contractors in the first instance, I 
think, some tests of the varnais roofini; materials 
which have come in : materials which aremadeof some 
kind of cement or |ilaster. with emhcdded fibrous 
material worked into the form of tiles. It was supjiosed 
they would be particularlv itood for maintainim; 
the temperature of a room, that m. that thev would be 
bad transmitters of heat. But. verv much to our 
surprise, when the experiment Mas tried it Mats found 
that ordinary galvanised iron M as verv much better — 
quite 20 jser cent, better — than any of these materials, 
so far as alloMung the transmission of heat from the 
inside to the outside of the buildintr Mas concerned 
The lc.ct is that, although the j assage of the heat 
through the iron Mas n.oie easv than the passage of 
heat through the fibrous material, the rate at Mhich 
the heat escaped from the outer surface of the iron 
M'as so much less than that at tvliich it escaped from 
the outer surface of these tiles that the iron had a 
20 per cent, advantage. A number of e-X]ieriments 
have been carried on recently at the request of one 
of the Boards of the Research Department, the Food 
Investigation Board, on questions relating to the 
thermal conductivity of materials M'hich are used in 
cold storage tvork. A very large number of materials 
are used in cold storage M-ork. and an elaborate in- 
vestigation has been made as to the rate at which heat 
M’ill pass through these materials Dr. Griffiths. m-Iio 
has been doing the Mork. has i;ent me a fcM- figures. 
As a matter of fact it ajipears that there is not a verv 
marked difference between the various materials. It 
M’as a case of mea.suring the rate at M’hich heat jiassed 
through — in British thermal units- per hour jier 
s<iuare foot of sur.'ace oi.eir.ch thick. (.' irk, slagM’ool. 
and charcoal alloM’ the jias.sage of ’d.i, ’31 . ’211 units, 
and so on. Diatomaceous brick earth. M’hich is much 
used, alloM’s the jias.sage of ’.3 to b unit, cement 1 unit, 
and bitumen 6 units, concrete block .'s units. ,'>0 that 
M’hile only one-third of a thermal unit Mill jia.s.s through 
one inch of cork slab, S of them Mill, in the sanm tune, 
jius.s through a slab of the same thic kiies.s of coimrete. 
Another piece of ri'seaich Mhich is biung startecl is a 
similar kind of e.\[ieriniental M’ork on materi.ds mIik-Ii 
are used 111 building — bricks and stone, and concrete 
slabs, also mixtures of all kinds. Th.it ajqciratus has 
just been erecti'd and tin- e.xpi-nmeiit.d M’ork Mill go 
on shortlv. Turning to anotln-i matter. M’e Mere con- 
sulted not long ago. by the ( Ifin e of Works m the first 
instance, on the jiroblem of devising ,i n,of for lighting 
a big jiicturi- gallery. The m.iIK of the gallerv Mere 
north and south, and tlie Mish mms to give equal 
illumination to the south Malls .is to the north ones. 

.\ roof Mas designi'd. and a model building set U]i . 
and though that has succeeded m giving faiilv uniform 
illumination on both M.ills. it is m other respects r.iit 
quite sutisfai tiny. 1 he ii-sidt 's that there is being 
put U]i noM' a room. 1 think, fit) by ;](). or .something 
like that, and 1 7 feet high, so ariai.geil that tenqiorarv 
roofs of various kinds can l.e put on this building and 


the effect ill vestig.ited of alloMiiig tile light to enter 
from the roof in v.irious manners In that Mav it is 
hoped to solve thi’ problem and get the re(|uired 
illumination for the jnctuies on .ill the Malls of the 
.gallery. I h.ive ventured to mention .i feM’ rescan lies 
in matters rel.iting to building construction. Although 
I have no position at ju’eseiit mIiicIi Mould eii.ible m,. 
to speak M’ith any .luthority as to m h.it the ].,ihoratorv 
can do. I am quite sure th.it mv successor. mIio is at 
least as interested m these matters as I Mas mvself, 
and those m’Iio are dom’ controlling the Labor.itorv Mill 
be jirepared to give any assistance M’hieli may he 
possible to this Institute in carrving further the verv 
excellent and admirabh’ suggestions m Iih h liac’e falkm 
from the author of the Pajier tlirs evening. I beg to 
jiropo.se that he receive a very cordial vote of thanks. 

f^ir E. RAY LANKE.'slER. K.r.B.. F.R.S, : It is 
a \ery great pleasure to me to come this evening at 
} our invitation. And I must say I came as one having, 
as Me all have, an interest in the roof and M’alls mIucE 
cover us. and to hear M’hat IMr. iMunby M’ould have to 
say on the subject. I confess I thought he M’as going to 
.speak chiefly on building material in the seii.se of stone, 
concrete and timber, and I thought of mv earlie.st re- 
collections of the present Houses of Pdrliameiit. The 
magnesian limestoin' Mas acted upon bv the Loudon 
atmo.-,phere .ind it began to decay M’hen I M’as a boy. 
and my father, together M’lth other scientific men, M’as 
• ailed upi’iii to repi.irt on tlm best means of preventing 
this i.'lecay from spreailiiig. I remembiT it tvas jiro- 
posed to apply M’aterglus.s- -> silica -to the .surface 
of the stole', and eventuallv. I think, a resinous coiii- 
poiiiid which. I believe, still exi.sts. called, I think. 
Zerelmy, M’as aiiplied tit the surface. Later in life I 
came ujion tin- I niversity of O.xford. M’hen' tlmre M’as 
a ti-rrible di'cay of Imililing material : the M’hole jilai'e 
M’a- being continually re]iaired ; it M’as in a stati' of 
foliaceijus lamination. ahvav' fallingto pieces, bits M’eri' 
falling iloM’ii in tin* college ipiads as one M’alked along. 

I think that Mas due to some mistaki' on thi' part of 
the arf.'hitects of the tiiiu' in the use of a jiarticular 
.stone. It list'll to be said that they had set the M’rong 
end up : (Laughter.) I think they had a very bad local 
stone ; and they still do it. I hat is the kind of matter 
1 thought 1 Mas going to hear about to-night. I'lieii I 
found that -Mr. Munby suddenly lifted the veil and 
shoM’ed that the architects' concern is Mitli the M’hole 
mundane sjihere of existence : eveip thing m IucIi there 
Is comes under their use and scope ; they have to knoM’ 
•ill about It. I previously regarded the gre.it architect 
as, perhaps, the greatest thing that any professional 
man could be, and I have often thought of the tMo 
great architects, Leonardo da Mnci and Sir Ghristo- 
jiher Wren, tMo samples of huiiiamtv mIio really did 
take in an enormous vicm’ of Xature and of real things 
M liieh they M’ere tible to bring to bear upon their mag- 
nificent iirofession. .Mr. .Miiniiy mentioned some of the 
aeconiiilislmients of Sir ( 'hri.stoph.'r Wren, but one 
thing M’hich has ahvays interested me, ,ind M’hich 
seems to be largely forgotten, i.s that, M'hen he M’as a 
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FelloTV of All Souls' College at Oxford, lie made tlie 
beautiful drawings of the human brain which illustrate 
the great book on the anatomy of the brain by Willis. 
In this book the various cranial nerves are designated 
for the first time by numbers. So this extends the 
sphere of activity of that great man beyond even 
building materials to the thinking material which 
guides the erection of the great buildings. I am ex- 
tremely interested in all that I have heard, both from 
Mr. Munbv and from iiiv old friend. Sir Richard (Haze- 
brook. The area of investigation which is asked for is 
simply enormous ; it is hardly possible for anybody 
representing a particular profession to undertake that 
investigation. But the attitude, it seems to me, of any 
practical man in a profession is to propound the pro- 
blems : to say " I want to know this." ■' I want to 
know that.'' And these questions can only be answered 
effectively at leisure ; they cannot be answered rapidly 
and immediately by the different bodies of scientific 
workers who have to do with the subject.s on which the 
questions are asked. (Hear, hear.) For instance, no 
serious knowledge of stone can be gained by a rapid 
survey of the microscopical structure or the chemical 
composition or the rate of attrition of stone ; it is a 
tremendous question, involving very minute investi- 
gation of a special kind, and it can only be carried out 
by an accomplished chemist. And so also in regard to 
other matters. The research cannot be set up as an 
architectural research, though the questions may be 
propounded by the architect, and the answers may be 
given by institution.s like that over which Dr. Glaze- 
brook pre.sided so long and so well. For instance, with 
regard to the question of ” dry-rot," which is a bio- 
logical 2 jroblem and comes near to the .scope of the 
problems with which I have had to deal, that cannot 
be rapidly dealt with. The study of fungus growth 
and its relation to particular beds in which it can grow, 
and the particular materials it attacks, is a lengthy 
and difficult matter, and. so far as I know, there is 
more than one kind of fungus concerned in what is 
called ■■ drv-rot." But. if further information is re- 
quired on th>' subject, vou must propound your diffi- 
culties and (juestions. and state what occurs in budd- 
ings. and mvcologists and ])ersous acquainted with the 
nature and growth of fungi and moulds can be called 
upon to investigate those questions. But it must be 
done bv men having .s])ecial skill and knowledge. And 
so again with regard to boring larvae beetles, etc., it is 
an elaborate matter to know how to check them, and 
must be made the subject of very careful exiienment. 
It seems to me that all this Institute can hope to do is 
to pose the (juestions. to jioint out what it is they want 
to know, to exjiress a desire that this and that investi- 
gation shall b(' carried out. But they cannot orgamse 
that investigation themselves. T have very great jdea- 
siire in seconding this vote of thanks to (Mr. (Miiiiby. 
whose address was certainlv almost a revelation to me 
as to the enormous area with wliieh the architect iscon- 
cernt'd.and the tremendous basisof knowledge heoiight 
to have, and, no doubt, very ofti'ii has. (Laughter.) 


Mr. H. 0. WELLER. Director of Research, Build- 
ing (Materials and Construction) Research Board : 
The Building Research Board does not pretend to 
omniscience : we want our Board to be a clearing- 
house ; we do not set out to tackle any jiroblem un- 
as.sisted. For in.stance. faced with a problem in stone 
preservation, we .started by getting hold of two ex- 
perts on stone. Dr. Desch and Mr. Howe, and we could 
not have two better peojilc. The Board was formed 
last summer. We were retarded in getting an experi- 
mental station of our own. but it is now being built 
at East Acton. It will have a chemical laboratory, an 
engineering la boratorv. and a builder's varil eqiiijiped 
with instruments of precision. The Board is formed 
under the Research Department, which is constituted 
under a (.'omniittee of the Privy (.'ouncil. Mr. Balfour 
is the Minister, and I do not think it is wrong to say 
it is due to Mr. Balfour that the Building Research 
Board was instituted. There were objections before, 
but Mr. Balfour cleared them away. (Applause.) The 
terms of reference are " Materials and Construction," 
Mr. Munby's Paper this evening is on materials, so 
I will deal with that only now. Our policy is. after 
a survey, to attack fundamental i)roblems only ; it is 
quite impossible to attack all the problems which are 
before architects. After a consultation with the Port- 
land Cement Research Association, wi* are tackling the 
setting and hardening of cements. It was a problem 
suggested by the Faraday Society a year or two ago, 
but the work on it was held up by the war. AVe have 
one chemist starting work under one of the well- 
known experts. .And we have a small problem con- 
cerning th(> colloidal projierties of clay. In Paint 
Research we have at jiresent only one problem, the 
search for new bases to replace lead. Then there is the 
standardisation of materials, or the issue of standard 
sjiecifioations. TIr. TIunby was saying how engineers 
have been heljied by sjx'cifieations in steel, and arelii- 
tects by s|iecifieations in Portland cement. We think 
there should be standard specifications fur saiid-lmie 
bricks and Iron Portland (.'ement. We are working 
this through the British Engineers' (standards Associa- 
tion. Anv material thev will not deal with we might 
work at in conjimction with the R.I.B.A. There are 
tilings which do not ajqieal to enguieers which might 
ajipeal to architects, anil for this I suggest, tentatively, 
we might have a Roval Institute of British Architects 
Sjiecificatioii series. ( Ajipliuise.) We an- working on 
a few new materials which have been discovered bv 
otlier Research Boards. Thcrt' is a new tiooriiig 
material, a new disteiiijier base We are also watching 
a very interesting new cement. Another research we 
have started is stone jincservation. After some little 
siirvev of this we have decidi'd to base our work on 
the use of .silico-fluorides. Thev have been used a 
great deal on the ('ontiiieiit. in France especially, but 
thev have not been used in England. excej)t that there 
is one salt sold like a patent medicine, (sir Richard 
(Hazebrook mentioned the transmission of heat 
through materials, and the e.xjierimeiit we have in the 
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Xatiuiial l’liy<i( al Luhurarot v. i- .u.j l•outUlmIll; tlia 
li't' ol a vaiy inyeJUciii' jiiaaa nl ajiyaratu.' w tm-li ])r. 

(.1 lilritlis ua-. usiiiy for tlio FuoiL liAo^tiuatiou Board. 

M itli tliat 111' lia'in\ i‘'ti!Jatt'd all kiiiiBolii-ari-iiaB U'cil 
111 ri fiiyi rat<>r< aiidwoliu) i_ tooairv oii tin- woi k- tiuiT 
( iiilhrli^willlorU' — v.itkbuildiniiixiati'iiaK. ( >ui_ 
liii'tlii id' of workino are diieet aiid ijidin-i t ; din'i t liv 
woik at our otvii central .'701111)!. and mdirei t Bv miB- 
.'idv of ap]jiuvcd workoi' wlio will att.u k proBleiii' of 
iuteiV't to tlIelH'l■l^■^‘.^ ai.d to ti'. The ])»■] larTiiient 
yeiierallv is alwavs open to aji]ilii atn.iii' ; thev need 
not iieCe'earilv Be made tliroiieli tlie Biiililiiio; Research 
Eoaid. tliev can Be made diivi t to the .''ei-ietary of the 
Department. Ai.otlier Brandi of oiir woik in which 1 
should like the help of the lu'titute i' in the 'tiidy of 
failure.s. One leariis much moie fron; failun-s than 
from successes — (Hear, in-ar.) — for if a 'triictiirc .suc- 
' eeds you do not know much a Bout it . it may Be 
ten times too 'troijo. 01 vuii may hate 2ot it just right 
Bv a fluke. But a failure enable' you to htid out sonie- 
thlny. Any infurination about failures will Be of great 
interest to us. therefore. AVe Ditei.d to make result' 
available By puBlication in tin- form of sjieti.d rej/ort'. 
01 by allowino investigatoi' to mad Bajier.' bi-fore 
societic-'. That i' the general ]iolii-y of the Dt']iarr- 
iiient. In the thii'l paragraph ot TIi AIuiiBy's Fapi-r 
he savs ; ■■ It may Be that technical ni.itti-r' should 
Be left to pure tedinicMi).'. the architect confining hini- 
'elf to planning and de.dun.'' 'J'hi' root of the worcl 
■■ architect " suggests that he shoukl Bi-. above .ill 
things, a ti-chnician. Theri' wa' nienticin of the amount 
C'f nionev they get for Tiu'c tiling' in Rermanv- a 
(juarter of a million 'fi-jhiig. and 'o oii If wi' li.nl .ill 
that money we might Be able to ilo m.iny thing'. 
However, we liave a I'eTrain .imounr of Hioney. and f 
hojii- it will be used I'hicieritly With n-gard to rimber. 
there i' a Timber Re'i'.in h < oiiiniirtei' in thi- Di'p.irt- 
ment. T he work Is uinlei .1 Botani't l’|•lrfe"OI (iroom. 
We are keejlng to our ciwn pioBlc-m' .it the inoiiii'hl. 
1 . too. think TIr. Tlunliy ought to ii.ive ni.ule jA-iitv 
of c'oiiverts tins evc'iiiiig. if .m Inri-cTs do te-ed l•oll\■(■^'r- 
ing. 1 would like to read .i c|uotarion out of a Book Bv 
oi.t'Ofthe gri'ati'st ardiitei-T'' \’io||er-h-T)ui' Sj'i-ak- 
llig of buiIdiTs of till' twelfth I'l iitiil V he saVs ■ •' WI- 
are not snrpri'ed to Pnd .mioiig thi 'i' BuiIiBts ,1 pro- 
found knowii'clge of tlie m.iteiial' 'Uit.iBle }or BiiiMlng 
aiicl of till- ri-'initi !■' iiiriii'lii'd By tlu-ir ii'i- " And 
• igain he says ” E.vi i'ih-nt ni.iti'ii.d' .in- iB'ri'st.ilile 
it U'C'd in ilisri'gard ot tin 11 pioper jikn i-anil liinctioij. 
(Hi'iir. hear.) 

.Mr J. ALl.hX H()\\ 1 ',. .\"i't,iiir Itmitoi to thi' 
Geological Survey. T liavi- cu-uid uith tlu' greatest 
int' O 't the tiehl will! h h.is Bi'.m I'lii.jui.iitlv opi'iu'd 
out to us By ,Mt .Mllliiiy Not olil\ ha' he e.\[)kiiMed 
the man V ojiportiinities tli.it ,iic ln'tore U' for ri'se.irch, 
lint he has givi-ii n.' w'h.it T m.ic' almost di'scrihe as a 
pii tun- show 111 .iihlitiom wiiii li T Imm- enjoved verv 
mm h. .Mr. A\ i lh'r has told you about tin- niiiltiplidtv 
of rim work 111 - is uiiih ri.ddng ; I must mvsiTf stick to 
one iii.itc'rial. the only om- T know .uivtliing about. 


that is .'tone. I ma\' Be .iBle to relieve .Air .MiinBv in 
oil!' r.-spect. llecaU'e I ll.lVe clillli' to file Cl Uivlllsiun . ill 
regard to research into iiarural 'tone ,is a raw material, 
that not enough lue h.is lieeii made of r'ce ro'iilrs which 
have Been .un\ed at 111 r.-g.inl To it ; that m to 'av, 
.irvhitect' and eiigim ct' do not ii't- rim re'iilt' of the 
tests, and rim enormiai' amount of laOour which has 
Been e.xpelldi'd III tlllduig out tile i|llalltie' of 'tone, its 
( ill-mil .d. niei h.uhi al .ind pliV'ii al properties, .Vnd it 
1 ' t-.i'V ro expl.im why tin- te't' are not U'l-d. Istoin- 
ditfeis fioiii most of tlm otlu-r iiiat'-i'ial' winch von use 
in Building- -except tindier in Being ,1 n.itur.d jiro- 
diict. one whii h voii do not liave .inv tiiigi-r 111 mak- 
ing vourselves Vou I .iniiiit iB-i iih- Iiefiirch.uid wh.it 
a stone is going to Be like : vou li.ive to t.ikc it as it 
coim-s. It is that individualitv in everv piece of stone 
whii h gives the ehaim to it' U'c in Budding. .Vnd you 
mU'T rake tlie gi.od with tin- B.id. Bei .lU'i- when the 
stone 1' Being we.itln-ri-d and nn.iulded Bv time, you 
gi-r a good pati li here, and .1 B.id ji.Utli there, it luakes 
all the dift'ereiiee to the Hiial ii'peit. whether in onui- 
nn-ntal work or in .1 plain w.dl. Stone has a eliaracter 
of its own. That m wliy it is of little U'l- going on with 
i-xpeniiient.d work on stone from that point of view. 

I have givi-ii mill a time and trouble to the study of 
this jiroBh-m. and tliat is tin- eonelu'ion to wiiich I 
have arrived. I do not ',iy fuither work should not be 
done on .'toue : wc ilo need more work on it. Fur 
iii't.inci-. in ri-g.ud to our own Bnti'li stoin-'. we have 
not yet a coiujili-te dii'i.-ctury of British stones, only 
fr.igmi-nt.iry inform. ition. We li.ii'e no work which we 
i.iii turn up and 'ay "Thi.' is all we know about 
granite, or .ibout '.iiid'tone. or about liinestone.' I 
tliink weare nowin .1 pO'itionat the (B.-olugical Survey 
to reinedv till' : till' ])irei.-tor ha.s in eoiiteni[)lation a 
report iijion tin- ditfi-reiit stniii-s. taking a group at a 
time. And we shall look to this Institute for .idvice as 
To wli.it Te'l.s. if ,inv. vou would like applied to these 
Stones, 'll as to h.iM- proper d.ita published with regard 
to tlmiii. 1 li.i\ e m V ow 11 ideas clearly on tin- subject. 
But I .till ll[l(•ll to iii't ruction, .lud I think I c.in say, for 
the ( e-oiiigii-al Sune\-, we are pn-paied to uiidi-rt.ike, 
directiv or iiidirecth'. .inv ti-'ts which vou teel would 
Be U'etiil. M e hope to take tills work ill hand 'oon. 
I think I III. IV sa V th.it tin- n-'i-.m h on 'tones may Be 
grouped under three head' \\ e has e in the lirst pi. lee. 
ii-'e.iich on natural sroiie, it s nn chatni'a]. physic.d and 
cin-iiiical propi-i t ii-'. I lien lln-re is the i|uestiim of 
wli.it to do with tlm 'tone 111 the old Bmlduig.s win-re 
the stone itself ha.s gone, as h.i' senoii'lv li.ippeiied at 
< I.xford. for exam [lie. win-re much jmor stone wais used. 
But even good stones l.ul li'-re and tln-re. ,ind they do 
.soil! |iartn 'ilai part' of .i Building, .Vnd may I make 
tliis sugge'tioii ;uid 1 do it with luundify in tIio 
pre'eiice of .1 riiiitects- -whv not, in the jiarts of thi- 
Buiiding win-re the stone is known to Be subjected to 
partK iilarlv tiviiig .ittack Bv moisture, and so on, and 
It Is geiier.illv in a situation a little out of sight, wiiy 
not jilace instead of stone some other material 111 those 
[lo.sitioiis ' It might be a subject for research as to 
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wluit iiKitcrials vou would ^ub^tituti*. It speiu^ a little 
stu|ii<l. l)i'cau'-f sToiif la u--ad in tile lower ])art of a 
Imildiiiu. that vou uiu-.t iiceeisarilv put stone in the 
higher and more expeised parts. ]iositions where vou 
know beforehand it will ceitainlv Ite attacked. There 
can onlv be a .veiitiinental reason for carrving .stone 
rpuht to the to]i. It would be an important subject 
foi rc'-earch to find what material can kia-p its ajijiear- 
ance and he a good --ubsTitute f(.)r ■-tone. l\Iv friend has 
be'eu mentioning ^iheo-tluoiide.'. and I have come to 
the coiielimion that is the onlv treatment we know at 
present whicdi is anv good, vet I am scepitical about 
the application of it to the old building stone. I have 
never vet seen olil treated stone which has lasted even 
a few vears verv satisfactorily. After a year or two, 
another appilicatioii must be made of the same sub- 
stance. and if you have to go on doing that you might 
as W(dl have cement or other .substance, because you 
are altering the look and i haracter of the stone. It is 
a diftieiilt jiroblein. but it m one well worthy of being 
tackled, and I feel sure every effort is being made to 
get at the bottom of it. There is a third means of 
attack on the subject, and that presents even more dif- 
culty. It might be possible, if we could devise some 
reasonably cheap means of dealing with stone before 
it is put into a building, to do something wliieh we 
have not attempted on any seah — that is, giving it a 
bath of some preservative : it might be one of the 
silico-fluorides. If we could, at a reasonable cost, 
tackle stone in that way, we might go far towards get- 
ting almost perfect material. 

But, 111 the end. vheii all has been .said and done, 
the que.stioii of cost always comes in. You have a well- 
defined difference between granites, sandstones and 
limestones, and you know that if you want to juit in 
something which w ill last well for a long time, you em- 
ploy granite ; when it is a question of material which 
will be lasting, there is granite ready to your hand. 
But vou cannot ]'av for it. and that is the ditiieulty all 
along . that is the bed-rock of half the architect s 
troubles. The architect savs ” 1 would like to jnit in 
so-and-.so. but mv ilient will nut stand its cost. I 
have very much i‘iijovc(l IMr. Ilunby s address, and I 
would like to take tins ojiportunity of saying that any- 
thing our Department the geological tsurvey -can 
do towards the objects outlined to-night we shall be 
only too glad to undertake. 

lilr. Tl. D. SEABBKS-Wt lOl) [F.\. Uliairman of tlie 
Imperial Institute Timber ( '(piuniitti'e, rising at the 
invitation of the I’resideiit. said that his t'ommittei' 
had vi'rv great pleasuie in fuinishing the samples of 
wood on til.' table. Dr. Uhaiidler who was present 
Would explain them to anybody who examined them 
after the meeting AVith regaid to the Timber Uom- 
mittee at tlie Imperial Institute, it was their intention 
to have an exhibition of the timbers that they had 
selected from various sources, and the iiiforinatioii 
that they woulil give about the uses and the new 
soiirees of .sup|)lv would be of the greatest interest to 
members of the Institute. It gave him very great 


pleasure to support the vote of thanks to 3Ir. Miiiibv 
for his admirable Papier. 

The PRE'^IDEXT. in putting the motion, said : The 
dunes of an architect cover an enormous field, pierhaps 
a wider field than that of any other profession. Let us 
be thankful that the watchfulness of Procideiice ex- 
t.mds over an equally wide field, looking spieciallv, eve 
are told, on children and sailors, and. no doubt, archi- 
tects, piresercfing them from falling when rhev get into 
difficult places. With regard to the materials, lime 
and ceiuent, wliich have been alluded to. I think much 
turns on the question of lime versus cenieu' in brick- 
work, tvhen a failure in a modern building results in 
a crack. I think that is largely because of the exten- 
sive use of cement, a rigid material ; whereas in the 
old days, when we built of lime, there was alwavs a 
certain elasticity and adapitation of the structure to 
the slightly varp-ing circumstances, to which it must 
conform, either by alteration in .shapte or by crack- 
ing. The tests we have been hearing about are all. if 
l\[r. Miinby will allow me to say so, too elaborate for 
the ordinary working architect. But we urgently 
want an authorised series of simple tests for till," 
ordinary clerk of works. (Hear, hear.) We have, as 
you know, all sort.s of rough-and-ready te.sts. I was 
extremely delighted to find that our old fireference for 
the hand-made brick and tile is fully justified, and that 
the wretched jiressed-brick and tile are very bad and 
soon decay. We shall rub that into our clients, be- 
cause hand-made bricks are expiensive ju.st now. There 
i-^ one question I would like answered by British scien- 
tists. and that is. why Briti.sh-made glass is green. If 
you turn British window plate-glass on end you see it 
is a dark green. I have had the good fortune to build 
several picture galleries for tlie exhibition of delicate 
works of art. and I have been obliged to go to Belgium 
or to France to get white gla.ss. You cannot show 
delicate water-colours under glas.s which is green in 
section without manifest detriment. I cannot under- 
stand why We do not piroduce a decent white glass m 
England; is it a matter of co.st ; We want .simptlc te.sts 
and simpile remedies. The que.stion as to the cause of 
dry-rot i.s a Imtauical one ; it does not interest us a 
bit ; what \vc want to know is how to get rid of it. and 
we want to know that at once. Mv own rough-and- 
ivady method has been to cut out all th.' affected piarrs 
as far as piossible, burn the uiaTerial. so that the fungm 
shall not bi' conveyed in other directions, an.I then to 
tlioroughlv wash all th.' work ar.nmd. as far as it 
eould be reaehed, with a .lilut.' s.ilution of corrofive 
sublimate. I do not know wh.'tlicr that is uood or bad, 
but it seems to cure it, for th.Te has be. 'll no reciirreiic.' 
of the iniseluef after that drastie remedy. It would 
be of enormous benefit if the Chairman of tli.' Scii'iiee 
Committee would turn his great en.'i'gies t.) the piro- 
ductioii of a small handbook for th.' use of cl.'rks of 
works and ourselves, showing siinpil.' and etf’eetive 
tests for the materials we have to d.'al with, and also 
.some remedies that w.‘ eould ap[ilv for minor defects 
which occur in buildings. 
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Mr. Ml'YBY. in responding, said ; AVhile I am very 
grateful to the propo.ser and seeonder of the vote of 
thanks. I am sure that anv jilea.'Ure and jirofit to he 
attributed to this evening is due firstly to our guests, 
and seeoiidlv to the organidiig ability of our Secre- 
tarv, Mr. MaeAlister. May I relieve the monotony of 
mv remarks bv one anecdote to '-how that those who 
have no use for science are at lea^t in very jilea.sant 
society. Calling on a scientitic friend the otlier day. he 
mentioned to his wife with .some pride that tlieir small 
bov was showing a taste for ex])eriment. The lady s 
replv was unexjiected. ” Well. ' she .said. '■ anyhow, 
it IS voiir fault." This enables U' to understand the 
ungracious attitude towards the se.x of AV ten's Oxford 
Professor. AVe have had evidence to-night that our 
scientists are very learned, but they are also ri'ally 
verv human jieojJe. I remember the late Lord Pay- 
lei, gh telling me of a visit he paid to a laboratory of a 
scientific friend, and one thing .seemed to have im- 
pressed him more than anything else He said. ” I 
ojiened a drawer which was labelled ' Corks.' co'd there 
Were corhs in it I " 

Mr. ALAX AA'. DAA’SOX, F.S.I.. writing s'iice the 
meeting, says : — 

My intere.st in the question of research is more in 
relation to " individuals " than " materials.” Xever- 
theless. the two are interdependent. The more cer- 
tain wo are of the jirecise nature of materials used, and 
their action under varying conditions, the more cer- 
tainly can We educate and train individuals to the best 
methods of usa,ge and to caieful selection of mate- 
rials for particular purjio.ses. To-day the architect is 
crowded out with every conceivable variety of mate- 
rial. ifonie may appeal more to the eye than others, 
yet those which appeal less to the (-ye may be more 
desirable and nseful for jiractical jiurjiose^. The arcln- 
tect or surveyor knowing this invites to his aid some 
ex];ert in research, and is carried away with enthusi- 
asm at the argtiivents in favemr of a spenal material, 
onlv to ])lace the san.e ijuestion hefoie another re- 
search worker whosi- ideas ajij'ear to the uninitiated 
]ar,ge]v contrary, though they are not neces.saril v .so. 
This fills the eiir^uirer with desj.air. and he i.s jm-jined 
to return to his liaj haraid nu-tluds .u d tiiist to 
luck. X’eVertheless. ],iui' Ii-e.irdi is at the basis of 
]iro,gress, and ajij)lied re.seaieh the eonneeting link 
between it and Jiractical utility, whether iii relation 
to materials or individuals, U lie hajdiazard choice of 
mateiials and men in tlu' jiast for jiurticular jobs 
and jiarticular tyjies of work respeetivelv i.s lurgelv 
resjion.sible. in the ojiinion of tlie jiresent writer, for 
much of the industrial unrest existiipg in the hiiild- 
ing industry and all industry. It is by such jiajiers 
as Air. Aliuiby'.s, which bring to liglit the e.sseiitial 
value of research, that, it may be hoped, the emjiiri- 
cal nature of the Eiiglishman will he overcome, and 
lie rejilaced by a greater de.siie for and belief in 
scientific method." 


Air. E. B AlfH'LTdX (Si hool of Architerture, Cam- 
bridge ITiiversitv) writes : - 

Alay I taki' this opportunity of thanking the Insti- 
tute foi giving mi’ the ojiportunity of lieanng Air. 
Alunbv's most intere-ring and iii'mietive Paper. Air. 
Alunhv referred to the wide range of knowleilge re- 
quired hv an arehitei t. and the illu-tratioii' to hi- 
Paj IT and the di-ell'-ion -tronglv einplni'i-i’d thi' 
jiomt. In tile slinrt span of liimian life it i- clearly iiu- 
jio'sible for anv one to becniiie equallv conc'ersant in 
vO manv siibjei t'. Hence it 'ceiiis ineMtaiile that the 
detailed st'ienr.ticre-.eari'li into new building material-, 
and into the failure of existing oiii”-. niii-t be largely 
( arried out bv tho-e who have li.id the long '■eientitic 
training iieee--sary for tin* jiurjio-e. 

But for this scientific work to be productive and 
useful the -uggi’stions and iiisjiiratiun - nui-t always 
eoiiie from jiractising architects. In order that tlii.s 
jiartncTshiji may be effective, it is neccs.sary that the 
architect slioiikl have a wide education in the general 
brc.)ad jirincijiles of science, and that hi.s training should 
helji Jiini to ,give accurate and unjirejudiced descrijt- 
tioiis of hi.s e.xjieriences to lji.s scientitic collaborator. 
He must be able to ,give a reasoned and detailed criti- 
cism of the succc’s.s or failure of new materials and jiro- 
ce.sses : be cajiableof jirojierly analysingand ob.servin,g 
failures, and of making the correct clediictioiis a.s to 
their cainse. The advantage of this faculty is well illus- 
trated by Air. Altiuby's example of many cases of dry 
rot being caused not .so much by faulty timbera- by sucii 
a .simple matter as badly conceived rainwater ]iijies. 

-At the I'ambridge University School of Architecture 
much imjiortance is attaclied to the teaching through- 
out the wliole course of the meehanii'.s of building con- 
.struetion uiid the properties and manufactureof build- 
ing materials. And this teaching is carried out in such 
a way as to do evervthing possible to assist the student 
to fiirm an analytical habit of mind and to make a 
mental and desenjitive estimate of a jiroblem before 
[irofeeding to an exact and numerical .'oliition. 

It is every member of the nation who benefits by 
inijirovemeiits and economies in building, and eonse- 
qiientlv finaneia) support for research must come from 
the public purse, in order to assure that the beiiehts 
thereby attained are a national asset and not merely 
a eommereial jirofit to some firm. AA'liat Air. Aliinby 
has said about inijirovemeiits in lime is jiartieiilarly 
iiiterestin,g to me. anil 1 should like to suggest that this 
is one of the really cuitstandiiig needs at the jiresent 
time, in older tliat so imieh exjiensive iiiisiisi’ of Port- 
land cement iiiav come to an end. The jihotograjihs 
Sir Hieliard ( Jrazehrock has shown of coniTete liloeks 
sjilit by leakage currents are verv suggestive. This i.s 
bound to be a further risk, a jiart from that of fire, of the 
use of eleetrieitv in eonerete buildings. But if the 
earthing and bonding ot the jiroteetive case of the 
wires is jirojierly carried out it is iinjiossible for this to 
occur. I know from exjuTicnce that the earthing and 
bonding in buildings is seldom above rejiroach. 

One of the .sjieaker.s suggested R.I.B..V. sjiecifica- 
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tions for various tliinus. It is well to remember that 
there is already a most exeelleiit wiring sjiecification 
liv the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and if archi- 
tects will do their be.'t to insist that wiring is carried 
out strictly in accordance with these rule.s it will be an 
advantage to all concerned. 

:\Ir. W. E. YEEXdX ( ROMPTOX [F.] writes 
I was sorry to be unable to remain until the close 
of the discussion uiion Mr. IMunbv's excellent lecture ; 
jierhaps. therefore. I may now be permitted to sug- 
gest that one of the principal things that recpiires 
thinking out is the organisation necessary to link 
up the architects, or for the matter of that the 
whole of the building activity of the country, with the 
technical experts. 

The ^science Standing Committee of the R,I B.A. is 
doubtless fully aware that owing to the increasing 
comple.xity of our civilisation it cannot now be ex- 
pected to carry out direct research or e.xpress opinions 
upon many of the diflicult and far from elementary 
problems that are brought under its notice : it is. 
therefore, essential that there should be some organi- 
sation in existence available for the R.l. B.A. , through 
its tscience Standing Comiiuttee, whereby these varied 
problems may be brought before the appropriate re- 
search association The liaison between the.se two 
bodies, at present so feeble, requires strengthening, 
and where deticieiit it requires organising, so that the 
E.I.B.A. and similar bodies could bring their problems 
before the ajipropriate scieiitifio expert for solution 
almost as a matter of right. 

During the early days of war. a Research Committee 
was appointed, first as a Sub-committee of the Science 
Standing Comiiiitteo. and afterwards as a direet Sub- 
committee of the Council, to consider and report upon 
this matter, and in their rejiort to tin' Council this 
committee advised among other things the desira- 
bility of further research on dry-rot. glass for pave- 
ment lights, and corrosion of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. Early in IblG some members of this Re.searcli 
Sub-committee attended at the offices of the Board of 
Education, and met the recently appointed Committee 
of the Privv Cmiiicil for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, under the chairmanship of Sir A\illiam IMclor- 
niick. before whom thev laid their case, and asked 
that till' above-mentioned subjects .should be ear- 
marked bv his eonmiittee as subject.s which should 
reci'ive attention and financial assistance. 

Our Research Siib-comniittce continued its endea- 
vours and ultimatelv made some jirogress with refer- 
ence to the corro.sion of non-ferrous metals, and in 
Ibis it was instructed bv the Privy Council Research 
('ommittec to get into touch with the Institute of 
Metals. A definite committee was therefore formed, 
eon.sisting of three members of the R.l. B.A. and some 
members of the Institute of Metals, with Mr. Munby 
as chairman. Thev had several meetings and formu- 
lated a scheme. Having succeeded in obtaining guar- 
antees of about ,£3.50 per annum for two or three 


years, to which fund the E.I.B.A. contributed, they 
approached the Privy Council Research Committee 
again, with a view primarily of obtaining further finan- 
cial .support on the basis of £1 from the Privv (.’ouncil 
( 'ommittee for every £l collected privatelv. 

Aftervariousdelays and critical periods in the negotia- 
tions, which undoubtedly added a phase of excitement to 
the work of the committee, the Privy Council Committee 
decided that the work should be continued bv the 
British Xon-Ferrous Metals Re.search Association. At 
first it .seemed as if the spade work hamng been done 
by the R.l. B.A. and the Institute of Metals, another 
body was instructed to proceed, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, where it was anticipated the research 
work would be carried on : but eventually matters 
were so organised that four members of the British 
Xon-Ferrous Metals Research Association joined the 
oiiginal Committee of the E.I.B.A. and Institute of 
Metals, and the Research Chemi.st. appointed last 
February (some five years after the matter was started 
by the Science Committee of the E.I.B.A.), has been 
transferred from Birmingham to London, to work 
under Professor Carpenter at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, where he will be in touch 
with other types of corrosion. 

The cost of this research is nearly £800 per annum, 
but it is hoped that in a few years something will be 
evolved that will prevent objectionable oxiclation of 
electric and gas fittings and other brass work, so 
disgusting in appearance, and will save dome.stic ser- 
vants ancl other people consuming millions of hours 
per annum and gallons of metal polish in their efforts 
after eleanline.ss and decency. 

I venture to suggest that if the E.I.B.A. could 
initiate and carry through to a like conclusion re- 
search into dry-rot and the acousties of buildings, 
thi'v would he conferring a public benefit. 

Mr. HEXRY lY. BFERCHYS 1.1,1. F.G.S.. writes : 

The lateness of the meeting on the 18th .Cj)ril pre- 
vented me from taking ]»art in the discussion of Mr. 
.Vlan E. Munby's most informative lecture, on which I 
beg to be permitted to make a few notes. 

BiiihJinfi Stones . — The slide.s .showing the action of 
weathering on some of our commonest building stones 
e-X[)osed for the past ten years on the roof of the tleo- 
logical Museum in Jermyn Street were particularly 
noteworthy. They confirm the views e.xpressed about 
tliirty years .since by my friend the late (leo. F. Harris 
in the many articles from his jien in the j)ages of The 
BmhJer. They confirm, too, the ojiinion. e.xjiressed in 
mv paper on the Exatninution of Buildinij Stones read 
before the Institute in the year 1893. that " the nature 
of the cementing material and its disposition around 
the particles of which the rock is formed . . . .should 
he the chief objects of our iiicpiirv." The examph's 
shown at the lecture clearly demonstrated this, for the 
oolitic granules .stood out clear and distinct from thi' 
matrix which had been etched out by the weathering 
of the jiast ten years. 
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Tile Lite Mr. F. W . Eudler. the then Curatur of tin- 
Geological IMuselim. lll IS'a;; ^uugi-'ted the de^irahility 
of inakiiig ■■ an iiive^tiuation ut the nriiuitad '-tones 
that come into the market." with a \ie\\ to " 'i hedule 
. . . the rc'ult' obtained from e heiiHi al. ti'oiii mecha- 
nical and from optical examinatii>u. ' It i-i. thi-refore, 
piirticulaiiv uratifvuie to learn fiom Mr. Allen Jlowe 
that We mav 'oon expi-ct to have 'Uch .i 'i hedule. 
which will be welcomed by evi-ry an liiteet in tlim 
i oiintry. 

JjcjtCtlCe Ronjiiii/ Tih-^ The .Science ( olnliuttee of 

the In.stitute invited nii- to make a pieliminaiv exami- 
nation of several defective roc. tine tiles ^eiiT bv archi- 
tects from varion.s part' of tin- couiitrv. In order to 
form any reliable idea of the jirobable rea'OU' for the 
failure of these tiles it .seemed to me that we outiht tirst 
to endeavotirto ascertain — ifitwerepo'Sibh — the chief 
characteristics of tile' of proved durability. To that 
end I collected and examined several old hand-made 
tiles, ^ome dating back to Koman day.', including tiles 
made from sandy loams (Fig. A), and tho'e made from 
almost pure days (Fig. B). All tlie>e old and durable 
tiles, so far as I have yet examined, have one parti- 
cularly striking character in comiuon. They all have 
numerous air-poien throughout their mas.' ; whereas in 
the defective pressed tikm 'o far examined air- pore' are 
lacking. This one fact may prove to be of the utmo.'t 
importance, althoiigli it m inipo''ible to getieralme on 
the subject until many more 'pecimeus. good and bad, 
have been examined. 

It would be ra'h, indei.-d. to a"iune tliat all liund- 
inade tiles are reliable men ly because the old hand- 
made specimen.s dealt with liave jirovcd To be exceed- 
ingly durable. Among the defective tih-' i' a modein 
hand-made specinien from tin- MidhunF winch lia.' 
failed lamentably. So far as tlie material i' coni enied 
it apjiedrs to po«'e'' all tlu' cliaractei’' of a durable tile, 
and air-poiV' are abundant The tile, Ijowever, i- verv 
roughly made, and the defect' appear to be due to the 
manufacture, not to the material Many architects, 
too, could te.'tify to the fact that the pre"ed tile' of 
thirty to forty years a2o liave wi-atluTed well, which 
again .suggest.' that durability depend' at h-a't U' mucJi 
on inaiiiifacture as on mateiial. 

It i' sometime' thuuaht that the lailure of tih-' mav 
be due to the pre'ciice of carbonate oi lime, Ju the 
defective tile' eXallllnell tlli'Ie 1' burelv U tia< i- of It. 
Here wc need the help oi the chemi't . but. 'o taru' 1 
cun at present determ I lie, the w Inti-, or bi'CUit-coloured, 
material in sonic o 1 the tilc' tc'ti-d 1' appaicntlv not 
calcarcoii' but felspatluc. Mlicihei or not tlii' 'iib- 
stance becomes Iwahur.iil m buniing. and 'o liable to 
cxpan.'ion and consequent .'jilittma of tlie tile, i.s one of 
the points rei|uiriiig very careful 'tudv. 

J lie tiles hat'e been tc'stcd for tin //t/r oj toi/ . 

It ujipiears that but little dejieudence can be placed 
on this test per sr. J lies (like Fig A) made from 
sandv-loarn.s absorb mon. than those made from clav' 
(Fig. B). It would a])|ieur that we mu't comjiare tih-s 
cias' bv class, just as with building stones it i' neces- 


'div to compare hnie'toiies with lime'toiic'. sand- 
'TiHie' with 'aiid'toiic'. and so forth. 

Ill illustiatioii ot till' point it mav be noted that tile 
A ab'orbed T’.j i i cut of it, ilrv weiaht in one hour. 
The Jill "cd detective rde (Fig. :!) ab'orbed olilv 12 
jier ( eut. ill oiie hour • uliile a tliorougiilv good tile 
(I'm. Ill ab'rjibi-d exai tlv the '.uiic jicn elitage in the 
'ame time ' 

A rule-of-tliunib te't i' to 'trike the nic to a'certam 
It ir ■■ ling' " Well Till' test. too. apjiears to be delii- 
'ivi'. for 'ome of the defective tile-' ring as well as or 
better than tho'c of jiroved durabilitv. 

The Scielll e (. olnmittee ale allXluU' to 'tudv this 
matter of dcfei t' in roofing tile' U' fiillv a' mav be 
2 Ki"ible. To iu'iii’e ,inv approach to 'in ce'' it will be 
iiece'Sarv to adojt .1 scwteiiiatic scheme. Tile works 
.should be vi'ited with a view to studying the material 
used and the procc'Se' of inanuf.icrure. and chemical, 
j'hysieal. and micro'cojdral examiiianons should be 
made. If the subject i' to be projierly investigated it 
will. doubtlc'S. j.rove to be a long, laborious and some- 
what costly busllle's, 

I Venture to 'iigee't that this matter of defective 
rooting tile.' is one that really concerns manufacturers 
more than auTutect.'. as we are entitled to expect an 
article that shall j.rove to be durable. If this be sO we 
may reasonably look to tile-iuakers for their cordial 
co-operatioii in cTiicidatiiig a problem which is alike to 
their interest and to ours, 

A'ofc. — The density and minute 'tructure of the tile 
iiiatri.x makes it extremely difficult to obtain satis- 
factory traii'iiareiit sections. The figures show trains- 
vei'se .so/u/ sections, the full thickness of the tiles. 
All Were jiliotograjihed under the mieroscojie by re- 
fli-i ted lialit. All are magnilied ti -3 diameters. 

H. AV. B. 


Testing Steel and other Metals : Demonstration at 
the Institute, 6th June. 

The .Seieiiee Standing Gomiiiittee are arranging for 
<i ilemmistratiou before the Institute of a ni.icliine foi 
lapidly testing steel and other metals. T’lie Gomiuit- 
te,- ( mi'ider that it would be jiarticularlv useful to 
mcmbeis w hii have to test small sjiecimeiis of file steel 
wliii ]i Is being used m the emistriietioii of their build- 
inu', and it would be of great assistanee to District 
Siuveyor.' in the discharge of eert.iiii of their duties, 
('sually tensile te't' are onlv madi* wlieii definitely 
specified a,' jiart of the eoiitraet, or in tn.'e of dispute '. 
tlie pureha'er ha.s to rely on the .statements of the 
[leojile who supjily the material. There is coii.se- 
queiitly a field in workshop jiractiee for a simjile test 
(requiring only a small amount of material and a test 
jiieee of simjile form) which can be rajiidly carried out, 
and which, even it it ha.s not the high orderof accuracy 
of the teii.'ile test, can nevertheless be relied upon. 
The demonstration will take jilaee at tlii' General 
Meeting ot the Institute to be held on the 0th June. 
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C’HAKACTEE IN I^IODERN AECHI- 
TECTEHE. 

By Bruf. C. II. B.kili y. i M.A.Canrab. [F.]. 

Paper read before the Liverpool Society of Architects, 

24 November 1920. 

Tllf. iiiaiii .'Ourtc'- of tliaia; ter i:' areliiti'ttnre tvoiikl 
ai)i le.ir to be the game a'- ni the- imjit lelual huiaaiibeiup. 
Thev luav be dltiileil ill Imtli eageg ilito the categories 
racial, iialivielual anil aeeitured. To thege gome tvoiild 
aild the dictate^ of tasluon. Architecture, or the best 
arehitectuie. howevei. suffers less from the vagaries of 
this tvraiit than do tin* other arts. The man who will 
design a permanent structure and trick it out with 
fashionable detail, not to answer any need for expres- 
sion. but because he has sei-ii some such detail in the 
building papers, is not a serious artist. He is a poseur 
as much as the man who wears a special cut to his 
clothes in the hope that thereby he may be thought to 
be a person of some distinction. It is not the work of 
.sue h men that we would wish to con.sider. That there 
is a great deal of it to he seen no one will deny. Every 
competition reveals it. our streets overflow with it. yet, 
nevertheless, we know that in the long run it is 
negligible. 

Let us take. then, the main ingredients in order and 
consider first the racial coutiilmtion. All through the 
history of past architecture building forms have been 
among the most distinctive national products, and the 
older the buildings the more di.slinctive do their forms 
appear to us. As mtereourse between nations has in- 
creased. shapes, and the ideas they embody, liave been 
gradually assimilated until they have taken on the 
tones of the native arclurectiirc. and in the end have 
become inseparable from it, It wasin this way that the 
an-hitecture of tlie Italian Ei'iiaissance i«Tineatod 
Flench and English work. In all the earlier importa- 
tions no doubt the French or English architect thought 
he was biulding .something entirely Italian in the new 
and fashionable iiianiicr. but local tr.ulition was always 
in the ciid ton strong for the innovator. The result was 
a Fn'iicli or Engli.sh variant of an Italian theme. Take 
even extreme eases like the Earl of JlurlingToii's villa 
at ( hiswiek. This was indeed siippo.sed. at the time of 
erection, to be a eojiv of Falladio s similar villa at 
Vicenza. We now realise how anglicised a version it is. 
liiigo .Innes's Bau(|ueting llall, altlinugh it marked a 
departure in England almost as bolil as Uniiiellesc hi s 
I’azzi (fhapel in FToreuee. is a very differeut binlding 
iroiu one w Inch I’alladm Inm'-elf w uulil have erected in 
Whitc'hall. Even the imported It.ili.m architects. wli(>n 
It eume to wliole buildings and not merely monunient.s, 
were at once under the .same sway of local feeling and 
methods Leoni'.s Italian front to ]..ynu’ Hall, Herby- 
shire. is not so verv ilillVreut from the many other .so- 
called Palladian buildings erected by Engli.shineii at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. But this 
jiowi'r of absorption, whether based on national con- 
servatism or slu'er ignorance (sometimes its equivalent). 


is less powerful to-dav, and on the whole I think we 
would have it so. Where the practical conditions are 
similar a good modern building miglit now be almost 
equallv at home in anv Eurojieaii capital, with, per- 
haps. the single exception of Baris, Baris is more dis- 
tinctively national in her new architecture than any 
otlii'r capital city. All nations, however, feel lier in- 
tlneuce, and e.speciallv those across the Southern At- 
lantic. Through her highly organised and centralised 
Ecole de.s Beaux-Arts she .still wields an immense power, 
but against her a new competition has arisen. America 
is the new power in world architecture, and she is a 
power which makes for cosmopolitanism. Just as she 
herself is the product of many races so is her architec- 
ture. Her great designing groups, like the firm of 
JIcKim. i\Iead and White, draw their inspiration from 
all classical and post-classical sources. They are Eoinan 
when they want to express power, as in their great 
railway stations, Greek when they want to express re- 
finement. as in their art galleries and museums, Italian 
or Georgian when they cvaiit to express the domestic 
comforts or virtue.s. The great American architects are 
the heirs of the Old World, and well are they using their 
heritage. Further, the wealth aud potentialities of 
their country mean that their architects have had to 
tackle aud solve such problems as the high building 
and the giant hotel before tliose of other nations. We 
shall all come to such things, but they have reached 
them first. The result is that in such matters they hai'e 
already largely settled the ty]ie and character. The 
influence, therefore, of America, as her work is more 
aud more known, is likely to make for a decrease in 
nationalism. Through her examjile we too shall be- 
come heirs to the world's architecture, unless, indeed, 
the rank growth of nationalism, which is one of the un- 
fortunate effects of the Great War. reinvades the 
domain of art aud each nation is thrown back again on 
its primitive forms. On the other hand there is this 
danger in this new cosmopolitanism, which even so 
good a building as the Ounard Building. Liverpool, ex- 
hibits, that we shall have in one and tlie same building 
a mixture of conflicting detail. Ereuch. Itahaii aud 
Greek may be found together imperfeetly fused. That 
may be the ueees.sary concomitant of any transitional 
jieriod. It is one. however, which greater knowledge 
should gradiiallv overcome. 

Let us look at the matter from another .iiiglt*. The 
history of the arehiteeture of anv nation .since the 
Eeiiaissaiiee may lie considered to be a gradual absorp- 
tion of foreign elements, (bur ow n Eenaissanee arelii- 
teetiire. since the immature early period, has been ablv 
di vided into the following die isions bv Brofessor Eicli- 
ard.son ; the flrst Palladian ]ieriod, ineluding the rough 
Balladiaiii.sm of Wren and Inigo Jones, the second 
Bulladian jieriod wlnm Balladio's ideas were more eom- 
pletelv absorbed, the Eoinan Palladian jieriod when 
men like .Vdam went behind Palladio to Eomaii sources, 
the Gnueo-Eoman jiliase when Greek detail was grad- 
ually broiioht in. the pure Greek phase, and Anally the 
neo-Gree and Italian phase, wdieii for a time our arclii- 
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reets, like Charles Barry and Coekernll, proved Them- 
selves worthv inheritors of the eomplete vla'Sieal and 
post-classieai past. This evolution, if looked at a< a 
whole, is one of clarifyina the stream and oettina haek 
to its true sources. French architecture went through 
d similar evolution. AVhat I take to he hajipeiiim; now 
ill America, and what I liojie will happen to rw toe, is 
that this same process of ah-sorption anil clarification 
will he applied to all modern cla'sual architecture, and 
that as a result a new international architecture will 
arise in everv countrv. In our hearts, even if w e have a 
little natural jealousy, we see no mconerinty in the 
irreat American buildiiiu which i- in the (■our>e of erec- 
tion at the ]iresent moment at tliehnttom of Kiiiesway. 
London. Most of us really welcome it a.s a huilding 
which will influence our own work for good. It is in- 
terestin" to recall how we have in our time and in 
Liverpool seen this process of absorption and clarifi- 
cation carried out. In the last twenty years we have 
recapitulated, as it were, the history of the last two 
hundred. Twenty years ago most jieople were doing 
the kind of work Sir T. G. Jackson and Sir Aston Webb 
won their spurs with ; that is. small scale Early 
Eenaissance work in which the Orders, if used at all, 
were used as ornaiuents to structures essentially Gothic 
in spirit. That corresponded to the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean stage. One example in Liverpool not more 
than twenty years old is the facade to St. John's 
Market. Then in natural -equence followed the M'ren 
stage of fat iinfiuted columns and .somewhat heavy 
detail. The Dock Board Offices and Technical School, 
Liverpool, are exaiiqiles of this. Then followed the 
Xeo-Grec movement, which was jaislied by certain of 
our schools of architecture with the quite definite in- 
tention of purifying detail and adding elegance to de- 
sign. Of this stage the Mb-st African Bank, Liverj.ool. 
and the interior of the ( 'unard Building a re con.spiciious 
example.s. The difference in refinement and .^trength 
from the buildings of the jirecediiig .stage is obvioii.^ to 
anvone and yet the buildings are by the same architects, 
for instance the Dock Board Building and the West 
African Bank, the I'liiver-ity f'lub and the ('unard 
Building. The exterior of the latter indicates the ne.xt 
and present stage, when to coinjih-te cla.ssical propor- 
tions and scale are addeil l•olltIlb^ltlonsfrom the Italian 
and French Kcnais.saiice. Graduallv. then, in Liver- 
pool, as in America, the best architects have again re- 
conquereil the wlioh' field, just a- Barrv and (.'ockerell 
had for another generation. Tliey have done for Liver- 
pool what America has done for the world. Tlu’ ureat 
jiost-classical styles are iiov, coii^ciou.slv used according 
to the programiiie ,si-t for the definite exjin .ssioii each 
can convey. .\.s notliiim in art stands still let us hojie 
that the .same high .standanL will l)e applied to all 
future buildings wliatei er tlieir iHe, and that we shall 
have no more harking back to imitations of those jiast 
pieriod.s when knowledge cva.s not so comjilete a,s it is 
to-dav ; or if it has to he done at the whim cif scaue 
client, let it be done as J'rofessor Adshead lias sug- 
ge.sted, consciously, as a definitely planned anaclironi.sni 


complete in all its jcirts. If we have to put uji an 
Elizabethan luiildiiu; it should be done tliorouulily as 
a conscious exerime in a jcist style. 

Let Us now turn to the element of iiulivuluality in 
modern architecture. This is a imicli moi'' liillicult 
and (lebateable point Duiiiie the last fiftv years 1 
should .sav wc liac c -iiffeieil from an ex( e" ot indici- 
dualitv. W e li.i\ e laid too many secessiom't' f'er- 
tainlv we have in domestic woik. and their iiitiueiicc 
has been un~ettliim It is a great relief to me to -ee in 
the numberless hcUI-illg scheme,' of the pri'selit time 
that the influence of soberer men like Ernest Xewton 
and Adsheacl is on the whole jirevailiiig. The work 
shows a return to tradition instead of a violent bre.ik 
from it. But, after all. architecture i' eft'ected from the 
toji not from the bottom, and the trend is cleteimiiied 
bv monumental buildings, not by cottages. Can an 
ordmarv man working in the luodern universal monu- 
mental manner already mentioned show the iiidivi- 
dualitv. sav. of the late E. A. Rickards ; Rather 
is it right that he .-hoilld i I should, a little lie.sitat- 
ingly, say no. If he does express his own individuality 
to that extent, so far, however great an artist he may 
he, be is not in the main .stream, he i.s not advancing 
the architecture of his age. I realise thi.s will .=eem a 
hard saying, and it certainly requires some justifica- 
tion. Xo one was a greater admirer of Rickards's work 
than myself, no one had better opjiortunities of know- 
ing how strictly in his case the work was the man. At 
bis death a famous critic said what a pity that 
Rickards with lii.s special gifts of rhetorical architec- 
ture was never commissioned to build a theatre or a 
picturi' palace, but had to be content with town halls 
and cluirches. To this an architect friend replied that 
that made no diff'erence: he never built anything but 
jiicture palace.s-- and there was a gieat deal of truth in 
the answer. Whether it was the W'esleyan Hall at 
Westminster or the Town Hall at Cardiff. Colnaglii s 
Gallerv in Bond Street or the Third Church of Christ 
Scientist ill Half iMoon Street. We have the same 
Baroque detail, the same extrac agaiit yet vital 
Baroipie sjiirit. It is not so much that these buildings 
do not exjiress their varied jiur[>osc.s- that they sin 
against Mr. Ruskiii's dark lantern of tiiitli Tliat is 
to mv mind a comjiarativelv small matter. The great 
Je.suit Churches of the Baroqiii' jieriod in Erance and 
Italv Wdulcl to-d,iv make marvellous cinemas, and are 
tlierebv none the less fine works of art. The jioint is 
that these buildings of Rickards s are so entirely 
personal to the man himself. They can have no real 
successors. We iiiav have, and we jjrobably sliall 
have, a few fei ble imitations, but Rickards's art was a 
jiersoiial art and died with him. 

The great buildings of the world ha\e always be- 
longed less to the individual architect and more to the 
age in which tliev have been built. In tlii‘ same way 
the architect of to-dav must be willing to sink liimsell 
in a greater whole : to lose his soul to find it. This is 
the historv of all the great jieriods. M e talk of letimis 
and Brunellesi hi, of Inigo Joims and iMaiisard, but we 
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think of the whole phase of buildings for which these 
men stood. Liverpool perhaps offers one of the best 
or worst examples in the world of excessive indivi- 
dualism in architecture. I refer to the group of the 
three big buildings at the Pier Head. No one looking 
at them as a group, whatever their respective merits or 
demerits, can fail to realise their gigantic disharmony ; 
a disharmony in the main brought about by the exces- 
sive individualism of their designers. Although these 
buildings were all built within the last fifteen vears. and 
all for similar purposes, the architect of each was prac- 
tising at the time in a different ])hase of the post-Classi- 
cal tradition, though I am not quite sure whether even 
that phrase can be stretched to cover the Royal Liver 
Building ; let us take this building first and try to 
analvse its character as it appears to the ordinary man. 
For the architect of course it is a mass of incongruities, 
but to the man in the .street it is rather a romantic 
])ile. A mass of grey granite to the cornice, it rears 
into the skv two quite unnecessary towers which can 
symbolise nothing but the power of advertisement. It 
is only your hard-headed business man who can waste 
money in thi.s light-hearted way. It apjiears that if 
you promise him a clock that is bigger than any m the 
world he will build, not one. but a couple of unneci.'s- 
sary towers in which to house it. Yet this building, 
towers and all. with its coarse and commonplace de- 
tail, has a certain brute force combined with its ro- 
mantic character. In jilace of elegance and refine- 
ment it offers to the world a bold sentimentality not 
unlike some north-country types of jieople. It seems 
to .say "I am a great awkward sentimental creature un- 
used to civilisation but I have strenath. and whether 
you laugh at me or not I shall get what I want. ‘ 

Th(' Bock Board building at the oipiosite end of the 
group is of an entirelv dift'ereut kind. Its great and 
finelv outlined dome with four sub.'idiary domes fol- 
lows closelv the com]io.sition of the Belfast t'ity Hall, 
which jireceded it by a few years. Its charaettr. by 
the association of ideas which a central dome calls U]>. 
is civic rather than commercial. The detail of the 
building with its numbers of large untluted columns 
.seems to eiupluislse this. Such a building should, of 
Course, have had a central site. A great dome niised 
on a drum should alwavs mark a local [loiiit in the 
citv's plan, and .should be rcseivcd for its mo.st impor- 
tant buildinii. Ill Amcrii'a .such a duiiu’ I'oimotcs the 
City Hall or Parliament House. In the Old orhl, 
except for Belfast, it has generally been reserved fi'r a 
great cathedral. Here, therefore, we have a Totally 
different character fr.im that of the Liver building. 

In the ( eiitral building, the Ounard Block, we have a 
charaeter differing from eitlnw. though like the two 
otht'i's it is a coiumerei.d building, designed in the main 
to house the offices of a single big company. Here, 
however, wc ha' e a soluT solid block, .simjile in out- 
line. which on closer inspection reveals a eieat amount 
of tine detail, varving a little jierhaps between Italian 
and French, Init ex]ire.-',-ivc and sincere enough. Tin' 
whole givi's the impri'ssion of an Italian Palazzo well 
suited hv historu'al association to a citv block. If one 


may venture on the comparison, the Liver Building is 
as obviously plebeian as the Cunard is patrician, even 
if a little doubtful of its descent, whereas the Dock 
Board, because it appears to use clothes which belong 
bv tradition to another walk in life, one might per- 
haps. without offence, call tuiuvean riche. However, 
the point I wish to emphasise is not the character of 
anv one building but the diverse character of all three, 
and the way the town as a whole suffers by it. Ob- 
viously if there had been any great restraining tradi- 
tion as in the culminating periods of architecture, no 
such diversity would have come about. It may be 
rephed that the three unequal sites helped to bring 
about the three unequal buildings — to which I should 
answer that if we had been under the thraldom of a 
really vital tradition the iinsymmetrical division of the 
sites would not have been possible any more than the 
iudividualistie character of the resultant buildings. 

This brines me to my last and final point. In the 
absence of tradition how. for the general good, are we 
to restrain the individualism from which we are suffer- 
ing ? Abolish it we cannot and would not. If we did 
the architect would cea.se to be an arti.st and become a 
machine hack. The answer. I think, must be the 
answ(>r a parent or schoolmaster would give with re- 
gard to the character of a child. It is comprehended 
in the one word " training." It is the boa.st of our 
public schools that whatever sins of omission they iiiay 
commit in education they do at least train character. 
They do it, too, by placing the boy in certain obvious 
jiredicaments, such a.s membership of a team or being 
prefect of a house where a definite standard of conduct 
has been laid down. Xow in the coiiiphcated and self- 
con.scious art of modern architecture it is only by a 
knowledge of the precedents established by past forms 
for Certain jjivdicainents that the ordinary architect 
can hoiie to give the right character to his buildings. 
It is a knowledge hard to obtain in these days of eclec- 
ticism where .so many possibilities are open to him. 
One cannot any longer be content with blindly follow- 
ing the work of one'.s contemporaries, as in the ages of 
tradition or faith, for that in itself derives from all 
sources and is as varied and heterogeneous as the 
colours of the kaleido-icope. without, too. the remark- 
able facultv the pieci's of gla.ss in that instrument have 
of falling into a definite pattern. If you shake the 
kaleidoscope of modern architectural forms you are at 
present as likelv as not to get a group of lnlilding^ like 
the group 1 have de.scribcd at the Pier Head, Liver- 
pool. Ill the davs of faith things were, of course, 
different. Tradition made the various pieces come 
foeether. One forgets how recent those dais were. 
Think of Rodiiev Street. Li\ erpool. or Regent Street, 
London : of tlie London .souares or the Liverpool ones. 
But in architecture, as in other sjilieri-s, faith to-dav 
must largelv be replaced bv knowledge. Knowledge 
cannot uive the .same sublime eoiitideiu e. hut it does 
prevent blunders. It pro\ ides in areh.itecture an 
aljihabet andlaiuiuaee of immense range and plialiility 
ready for use. It is a language rather like ChmeM', in 
which a separate .symbol stands for each word or 
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jjlira.'-e. and wliicli is con-^aquriitlv rather diflieult to 
learn. The com^deti' range ol it in modern times lias 
onlv been mastered bv a verv few, for it is a langiiam', 
too. which is alwavs erowiiia. The groii|i of artmt'. 
niimberinf;- Ijv now several Inindred. known a,- McKiin. 
Mead and White of New York, are ainoue^t these few. 
as the urear monogra]jh of their work, reeeiitlv ]iiib- 
lished. shows. Thev not onlv know the coniolete lan- 
Huaue. but thev themselves liave aiided. luallv iihiase^ 
to it. such as the Boston Librarv, winch evei .dnce its 
erection has heljied to form the true libraiv charactei. 
just as the (di'cia House at Bans has formed the title 
opera house character. Berhaps modern condition' of 
architecture will tend toward' the estabh'limeiit of 
similar grou]is in Enoland as that of McKiin. Mead 
and White, who'e work cioes on with ec^ual suece.". 
although McKiin and M’hite are long 'ince <lead. and 
Mead is now an old man If so it will be a reversion to 
the ways in which the great cathedrals were built. In 
those clays the archiTect as a separate p.‘r'onalitv had 
hardly emerged. In tiie future his personality may 
again be merged in that of the group, though he will 
now have to know a great deal more. AVhile he m.iy 
lo.se something as an individual, not only ihe world 
but he himself will gain a great deal. For the world 
the gain may be that the vioh-nt contrast and clash of 
the modern city may di'appeai For the aichitect. 
instead of shutting himself up in his c,wn ofiiee jea- 
lously guarding his ideas from his colleagues until 
executed, he will have the stimulus and critK-i'in of a 
number of his ecjuah. (.)f cciurse occasionally the bril- 
liant personal note, like that -Truck iivrh., late E. .\. 
Eickanls. will be soiindeiL But on the whole I think 
the complexity of the business suh- of mo(h-rii iiractici 
alone will tend to am.ilg.imaTions ,imoiig arehitei t' of 
similar knowledge a'ld r.i.'tes, ;iud tle-'e .imidgama- 
tions will of tlieiUs'-lvi s lead TO a Ingller Teelinie.d 
accom]jlishment. just ,is tliey li.ive alreadv done m 
America. In tlie days of igiior.nu e, whii h in an liitec- 
ture followed tin- days of faith, it lepuiied little 
courage to be an individiiali'T Fools tU'hed m and 
built fooli.sh buililliigs. In tin- davs of knowledge 
wdiich are to come, the indivulual will not be .'O 
anxious to exploit his own jiersoiialiTv Having the 
.standards of all the p.i't to go l.yjns lust thought will 
be not to full behind those standaids. This alone i.s a 
sufficiently difficult ta-k to make ium feel the need of 
(olleagues for help ajid ciitii isiii, Jt is a far haiipier 
and a more jirofitable st.ite for most men to feel that 
they are part of a go-, it mo\ei,a-nt than to be i.solated 
prcpihets crying in the wildei ness .uid using a language 
which no one understands. 
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i;k VIEWS. 

THE BHIIJ KOPHY OF .ESTHETICS. 

Th> Th • n-}-' ‘t'h • a ' ■ n'.. 'c fL -I /d - 

H'l ,1. /'. M i '.I. I >'i Ln}>'i 

19:2 1 . 1 /-e t \ i’ i> All ! ■' ■il’tn ( 'o>‘ it A 

Ewrv arti't who takes his art seriouslv has long<al 
at some peiiod of his career to pur into adeipiate laii- 
guage his confession of faith : to be ab].. To explain 
hiioself and his air. and to ronfcuiiid Ills . uni s with 
illefutable logic E'pci l.lllv !' tills the C.l'e at the 
present tune, esseiitiafiv a pernid of searching i ntieisiu 
111 winch ail ]'!oti ssioiis arc luit To the test of rea.'on. 
I'nfortuuatF'iy. ai! ate not gifted with the divine gift 
of tongiie.s. and tliough thev mav feel that artist' 
thev till a verv real jlace in .i ciculi'ed eon.inunitw 
they have not the ability to state th.-se reasons 1 1( ariv 
and comvuiicingly. IMr. Edwards has this gift of I.in- 
guage. and he has triumphantly used it tor the benefit 
of his felloAV craftsmen, 

'J'o cover the whole range of the plulosopliy of 
ffstlietics (as apjiiied to the visible art') in the way Mr. 
Edwarcls lias essayed i' a task of gigantic niagmtude 
that might well intimidate the boldest. Hi' book m 
intciisely exciting, even }irovui ative. and is oiic which 
will inevitably rmi'e a good deal of hostility. Very 
ic-w jieople. Engli'hineii pciS'ilily less tliaii n.O't. c.ire 
to be made to Think against their will, .ktter a tune 
they may fitid the proi c.'s stunulating. but tlic fir.st 
effei t is one of I oiifu'ioii and tin- second that ol anger. 

Mr Edwards's book, with the deceitfully harmless 
.ippeaiar.ce ol IT' title. IS like a bombsliell dropped into 
a grouji of .sluiiibrou'ly ini lined geutlenieii, aiciis- 
toiiied to take their leisure .ind their art' easily 'O it 
is little wonder if tlie li.isTily awakened critu ' should 
di'plav their a niiov.iiii e in bull-lilte (one might almost 
write John-Bull-like ") roai's of disgust. 

The book is divided into tliiee i>arTs : the first part 
" The Ilierari hv ol the Arts " : the second. '' Form 
iiml Subjeet " ; the third, The Human .Vgent.” 

In ■■ The Hierarehv of tlie Arts," dir. Edw.irds takes 
as hi,' main tlinne tlie proposition tliat the happiness 
<if the aveiugi man is file ultimate test of life ,tnd art. 
and that in so far as the arts jironiote this Inqipiiiess, 
thev are justified and to be encouraged Mr. Edwards .s 
contention that human beauty is the natural e.xprcs- 
sioii of liuman h.tppiiiess. m.iy coiiie as a slioi k to this 
iiidu'tri.ilised generation who have travelled so far 
from the (u'eek viewj'onit. It is lieveltheless, j.fo- 
foundlv and indubitably true. That hunian beauty, 
manners and diess sfiould be con.-idered as arts at all, 
conies as a refreshing surprise to many of ms w ho have 
been used to a rather n.iirow interpretation of the 
word. 

Tlie ch.ajitcr on ■■ Manners " is jieculiarlv delightful. 
It is wjitten with a quiet humour that i.s as effective 
as it is di-saruiilig — before one is aware, the guard is 
down and the delicate rapier-thrust has gone home. 
It is when Mr, Edwards treats of sculjiture and paint- 
ing, wliicli he describes us the minor arts, that he 
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ap})ears to bo on more ilebatoable ground. True, we 
are not obliged to look at ])ictures or at scul])tiire, 
whilst we are forced to regard the architecture of our 
streets. Neither are we obliged to read poetrv — 
though we must iva<l tlii* daily newspaper — never- 
theless the poet may m his moment of exaltation give 
forth a truer me.ssage and one of greater value to the 
human race in a fcov ^hort lines, than can whole reams 
of ])rosi — though, let it lie said, this is not used as an 
argument to excuse slipshod prose. Siinilarlv. archi- 
tecture may at its highe.st he as lyrical as anypainting 
or piece of sculjiture ; but this does not detract from 
the value ot sculpture anil p.iiiiting. I'nnpiarisons are 
odious ancl hierarchies are difficult of determination, 
but Mr. Edwards's selection serves a u.seful]jurposeif it 
will convince us that painting and .sculpture can oiilv 
suffer if they are to be petted and exalted at the ex- 
pense of the other arts, in place of being contributory 
and complementary to them. 

Probably to an architect the second portion of l\Ir. 
Edwards's book will not be sc* interesting or so convinc- 
ing as the first and third part.s — chiefly for the rea.son 
that the architect is more familial with the subiect. 
The chapter on ” The ftraiumar of Dc.'ign," which 
forms the greater part of the second section, is, never- 
theless, Well worth perusal even by the architect who 
is familiar with Guadet's toachina — he will rind much 
to ponder and reflect on. though he may not agree 
with all the analogies and propositions -et fnitli. 'What 
will particularly delight him is the way that thosi' 
subtleties of design, which it is so much easier for 
him to fei‘1 than to explain, are hauled forth into the 
clear lieht of reason for the enlightenment of the lay 
mind. 

After a good dose of the " Grammar." the mo.st 
stubborn of Philistines would hesitate to jiroclaim that 
" he knew what he liked " — he might even be brought 
to the position of admitting that he knew very little, 
and that his likings, except 'O far as they were innate 
and not vocal, were of slight iinjiortaiiee. 3[r. 
Edwards omits nothing, he traverses the ground with 
ail almost painful metieulousness his r.ige fur defiiii- 
tions is even at times a lilth' wearisonie but it must 
not be forgotten that the author is addre.s.siiig himself 
lirimarilv to the general public : that is. to n-aders 

wlio will, for the most part. utirely ignorant of tin- 

elements of de.'ign. let alone tin- grammar. Again, it 
must be remembered that IMr. Edwards writes as a 
jihilo.sopher : that is. one who aeei-pts nothing w ithout 
2 >roof. and who ajiphe.s the test of reason to every pro- 
position. Hi- de tines his attitude in tlieelosingsentenee 
of the chapter on "Aspects of Subjeet" in thesi- words; 
" Avoiding all iiitelleetual haz.ink I have conliiu-d 
my.self to simple and obviou-- statements, not being 
ashamed to be as cautious as a mariner who would 
chuo.se the safest possible route aero.-s dark and dan- 
gerous waters." 

One w Old in warning. There are many, }iartieularl v 
at the pre.sent tiine, who are looking lor reeities for 
de.sigu — some mathematical funmihe which shall take 


the place of creative impulse — and such as these com- 
ing across the ” Grammar of Design " mav hail it as 
the royal road out of all their difficulties. This can 
never be. A man may have a perfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar, but yet be unable to write ten lines of 
original or helpful matter. Instinct, impulse and 
emotion (words which Mr. Edwards as a philosopher 
rather distrusts) are as real a part of humanitv as in- 
tellect and reason. Reason at best can onlv be ex- 
piressed in language, and language is too clumsv a 
Vehicle to express all the aspirations and needs of man- 
kind. Music, painting, sculpture and architecture all 
have a direct ajipeal, the whole of which cannot be ]iut 
into w'ords. This is why a man may be a great artist 
blit a ])oor critic ; or a great critic and no artist. It is 
when we come to comruunicate our ideas on art that 
we must employ the intellect and the reason, and it 
is in insisting on this that the writer of this book is 
especially helpful. 

The third part of the book deals with the relations 
of the artist and various of his fellow men — the states- 
man, the engineer, the mathematician, the jisvcholo- 
gist. the Inologist, the historian, the moralist and the 
metajihysician. This portion of the book is not only 
very readable, but it is full of wisdom and good sense, 
much of which the artist would do well to think over 
and take to heart. This is what 3Ir. Edwards savs in 
his chapter on " Tlie Artist in Society " : — 

He is obtiged to bear in mind tliat there are many ab-orli- 
ins oecup.inons bo.sides that of art, and men of 'powerful 
will are engaged in them, ambitious men. so anxious to 
extend their sway that they pay little heed to those who 
would assert a standai d of values diliereiit from their own. 

The artist, it lie i- to make a jilare for himself m the 
world, must n»it only be able successfully to contend with 
tliese Ins principal rivals, but he must also win the favour 
of tlie geiiei.i! public, the great mass of people who. 
although Hot loader.s of opinion, me neveitlicless the chief 
dispensers ..f patronage. 

And he IS to win this favour, nor bv tricks and 
cajolery, hut by a firm insistence on [irincipli-s C'on- 
vincod of liis own importance to Societv. he is to .so 
comport and exjiress himself that others shall be con- 
vinced also- -a doctrine the good sense of which is 
obvious. 

In "The Artist and Statesman," the (|uestioii of 
nationality and design is dealt with in a singularlv 
hioad-miiuled and informing manner. 

Dealing with " The Artist and the Engineer," Mr. 
Eilnards has mneh to say that is extremely contro- 
versial. The school of thought which insists on the 
beauty of coustriiction. jiure and unadorned, will nut 
be altogether pleased with the following : That it is 
necessaty to restrict his (the engineer's! influence will 
be obvious to many, since the ojiinion is widelv held 
that mere construction does not suffice, and there is 
somethiiur ungracious about tlie work of an engineer, 
if it be not transformed into art." 

Dealing with '' The Artist and the Biologist." the 
author treats at length on the origin and definition of 
instiiiet, and the relating of it to rea.son. In reading 
this section of the book, one is tempted to quote and 
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to quote again ; each one of its eliapters could reason- 
ably form the subject of a separate review. One par- 
ticularly arresting sentence occurs in "Artist and 
Historian." this is : ” The punislinient whicli befalls 
those who cut themselves off from the j).ist is that tliev 
can never be reallv modern, thev can never make iiew 
conquest.s for the human sjiint " 

This defence of the traditional or historic method of 
apjiroaching design is so convincing that its truth at 
once becomes apparent. Tln re are buildings which 
have endured for ages, which still have about them the 
bloom of p,:rpnnial youth ; whilst obversely there are 
others erected but a few years, or it may be davs. that 
look jaded and tired. 

Although deahng with all the visible arts, the 
author, as is natural with an architect, has. perhaps, 
more to say about architecture than any of (to use 
his own words) the minor arts, and his brother archi- 
tects will find in the pages of tins book much that 
has for them a vital and peculiar significance. Through- 
out the appeal is to the reason and the intellect ; and 
there is almost a passionate plea for tlie intellectual 
appreciation of beauty. 

One cannot do better than to close this short and 
quite inadequate review with a further ijuotatioii from 
the author's ow n chapter entitled " Conclusion " : — 

And what of the doctrine that intellect has little to do 
with either the creation or the ajipref iation of beauty ? 
History denies it. The art' have best rioiirnhed ' in 
period.s when the rea.son was most active, and every artistic- 
renascence has been heralded by an Hitelleetual renascence. 
Those who would tiy t" bring about an estr.iiiceiuent 
between intellect and beautv do an ill-'i-rvi. e to tlie art'. 
If intellect is arraigned and m.ade to suffer injure, then 
beauty will languish too. fi,.r intellect ami beauty walk li.ind 
in hand. 

Sr.axLKv r Iht.M'Ev [f ] 


Tlli: LIlUi.VliY. 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acquisitions. 

IThae co'ts Uti „ ,II,„hI , f, t , a fuMtr ■nnt r.; 

,htinh’,l t rctu 

THE El ILDER S JEW KL. or the \oiitli -s lii'-triKtoi. and 
Workman's Rcmcmbi.im ci, IR Batty and Tlioma' 
Langley. 

THE TRE.VSURV tlF DKSKl.XS. or the Ait ot Urawmg 
and Working the ( li iiamcutal P.ot' of Ai i Into, tin c. 
By Batty Langl.y. ;.b.hn Tn-.imi aid Co., .M.iplo 
Street. Tottenham ( 'oiiit Road j 

Two .small volume' of rejuo lui-tioii'. to a mm h rediiei-d 
.scale, of the iUii'tratiuit' lu tin- 1741 and J7.jll edition', ot 
winch the Libiary po'.'C'',-' cojii,-'. The 'Tniiniri/ nf 
JJc-blijiii. besido' RaT.ulio'.' Onb-rs itlie trciti'c on wha-li i' 
not rcjiubli'hecf li, lo), hc' ,iu mt,-ii-'img -eu,-' ot mantel- 
piece' and the like, dc-igiied by Batt\ Langley, a c,i|i.ible 
craftsman ot hi' time, ,mcl wi-H l■no|,lv, d by'hi' brothel 
I htsmas. Both the Langleys wei-, well-known teacher', 
and the Library eollection inclmle' 'i-veral of their educa- 
tional work', including the somi-wli.it amusing woik lan the 
Five Orders of (.lothie Arehiti-etiire. C. H, T, 


THE HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 
4'>. Wa'hingcon. 31'. lid. [.Vmerie.in lii'titute of 
.Aiehiteet', Tiv Oatig.m Hou'f. Washington, D.C.] 

A work issued by tin- .American Institute of Architects 
and ■■ intended as an aid to iirojier jiraetii e and eftieieiit 
business ad'iiini'tranoii." The eailier ji.irt ib-als with the 
relations between the arehiteet and client, thi- methodical 
administration of the ottiee. the letting of the eontraet. and 
the e.veelitiun and 'Ujiervi'ioii of the work, its general 
eouii'cl and it' .iclviei- a' to 'V'ti'm ate wise and r<-a'uiiabli'. 
though put forwatif in 'iieh d--tail that the iircf.itorv iv- 
m.ark' by the authois them~elvc' 'Uggi-'t that it i' not 
likely that all the 'teps d-scrilHsl m the hook will be 
followed by a jjracti'ing architect. The latter part con- 
tains among the App.-iidiec' a " Circular of Advice." 
dealing with professional eond let and canons of ethics, 
euvering very much tin- same ground as the statement as 
to " Protc-ssional Conduet and Piaetiee " rec-ently put for- 
ward by the Coiini-il. and printed m the Kuhil'Ptr this year 
for the tii-'t time. C. H. T, 

LES URANDs TR.AVAUX DE LA VILLE DE LYON. 
Par Tony Oarnier. ant-ien pensionnaire cfe r.Aeademie 
de France d Rome. Fo, Paris. [Ch. Missin.] 

" Enough of Renaissance faij-ades or pavilions in a p.seudo 
Louis XI\' style I . . . The Parthenon is in itself admir- 
able. but a modern copy of the Parthenon is merely absurd. 
An E.vehange built like a temple is noii'ease. ... if. 
Tony (.latmer has 'hown by liLs examples that arehiteeture 
.should be the exjire'sion of its country and its time." A 
short jireface by the Maire. from which these words are 
taken. intrcduce.s M. Tony Garnier's brilliant set of de- 
signs for the reinodelliiig of Lyons. M. Gamier i' already 
known to Us by liis restoration of Tusculum. In these 
designs lor L\ oils lie has interpieted the le.-sons of antiquity 
in their widc't sense. Hospital.', schools, abattoirs, and 
industrial housing .'Cheme.s are conceived in a iiionunumtal 
but simple manni-r. His architecture is the oiUoome of 
modern materials and a detiiute expression of the technical 
ivipureiueiits of each building. Effect is obtained by 
simple lines and judicious arraiigemeiit of ma'ses. Each 
of the .70 jilatc' is intensely interesting. The de.'igu for 
La Boui'c du Travail, with it' Hat loofs. '(imue-headed 
window.' ami complete ,ihseiiee of columns, [lediments. and 
,-orniees. is imiires'ive as din'Ct and simple building. 
Here are no sr hemes calculated to waste imaginary war 
inib-nimties. It is a valuable contribution to the solution 
of the iMoblem of jiie'cnt-day arehiteeture. H ('. B. 
CHRG.XK 'LE.-^ OF THE ( Tl'V OF PERUGIA. 1402 l.'iO.l. 
Wiitteii In Fra.uc.c'co -Matara/.zo. Translated liy E. .'s. 
Hi.iig.iii. 8o, Li.ind. 10U.5. .'is. Od. J. II. Dent. 

'J'his bi'i iii.itmg ehromile is an invaluahle hook to any 
'tmb'nt who wislii-s to undei'st.ind tin- lit,- ami times of the 
Ri-n.iissau, jM-riod in Italy. It is eumpaiabl,' with Ben- 
venuto Cellinis autohiogiaphy. and though it doc' not 
diieetly deal with arehiteeture it Is an illumm.iting com- 
ment.iry on the conditions under which the gn-at artist,s 
heed It ajipro.xim.dely rovers the jienod of the Rajiaey 
ot Ale.xaudi-i \T, tin- Borgia jiopi-. ,J. H. W. 

THE Al-ITS IX EARLY KXGLAXD. By G. Baldwin 
Brown. .M.A.. I’rofessor of Eiue Ait, Umveisity of 
Eiliidmigli. So. Loml 1021. dds.net. [John .Murray. J 
This bonk — mu- of ,i series - di.-als with Early Sa.xon 
remains, ehietly fiom X'orthumbria, of wliieli it gives a most 
sehol.u'lv and i-oiiqilete account, with a valuable guide to 
the deciphering of the runes. C. E, S. 
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THE LAIV AND PRACTICE WITH REGARD TO 
HOUSING IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By Sir 
King'-'a-y Woc.d, W P. Sn. Lond net. [Henry 

Frowde. O.xfoid I'nivei'-ity Prc's 1 
A coinpiehendve colleetii)U of the Aets of Pailirtinent 
a!id otlier doeuiiients dealintr with lioiisiiig. witli chapter* 
ou tile jiower* and dutie* of local authoiitie*. county 
council*, piihlii utility societie-. etc. The late iMiiii>ter of 
Health lOiitrihutes a preface in which he heartily riconi- 
iiiend'. the book. A H il 

MODERN PRACTICAL JtllNERY. By George Elli*. 
4th ed. La. So, Lond. 11120. 4-5*. [B. T. Batdoid. 

Ltd., 94. High Holborn. W.C.l 
This ii-eful book has been considei-ably enlarged and 
revLed. <--])ecially with relation to machine-made joinery, 
shop fittings, and domestic titmeut*. There is also an 
increased amount of information on woods, and a selection 
has been made of those most suitable for jcinerv purposes, 

' J. A S. 

PARTICOLARI DI ARCHITETTURA (.'LAS.SICA. 
J'o, Turin. £3 Ss. [C. Crudo & C.. \'ia S. Francesco 
de Paula 11, Turin.] 

This volume contains 91 plate* of cleaily reprcduccd 
measured drawing*, from \ ariou* source*, of architectural 
feature* — principally doors and windows — typical of the 
various *tyle' that succeeded one another in Italy from the 
first to the eighteenth century, prefaced by a few Greek 
example*. H. W. 

Note by a Member of the Science Committee. 

HANDBOOK OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION : Data 
for Architects. Designing and Constructing Engineers 
and ( 'ontractors. Comjiilcd by a >Staff of 46 .Specialist*. 
George A. Hool. Professor of Constructional Engineer- 
ing. Wi'consin University, and Nathan C. Johnson. 
2 vols.. la. 8o, New York. 1929. £3 net. [McGraw 
Hill Book Co.. New York and London.] 

This work, which is a new one, ha* been jirepared under 
the direction of two editors by a staff of forty-si.x assistant 
editors, each dealing with a separate branch of tlio subject. 
The aim propo.*cd. a* stated in the Preface, is " to provide 
... a reference work covering thoroughly the design and 
loiistniction of tlic principal kinds and ftpes of modem 
building with their mechanical and electrical equipment. ’ 
The two volume* contain, besides the Table of Contents 
and Index. 1.444 pages of closely printed letterpress freely 
interspersed with tabular matter, diagrams and illustra- 
tions. In addition to a very comprehensive treatment 
of all tli.it usiiallv comes within tlie *eope of works on 
building con*ti uctioii, building materials and structural 
theory, distinct sections are devoted to estimating, con- 
tracts. specifications, heatinii. ventilation, water supply, 
sewage disposal, electrical equipment and lighting, ga*, 
lifts, refrigeration, vacuum eloaning, lioiise lelejihones, 
lightning jiroteetion and acoustics. The sections of a more 
theoretiiail character, consisting of as thorough a treatment 
f>f the subjects in luind a.s would be suitable in a work of 
this kind, should be of value to all who are called on to deal 
with building design : but in some sections, such .as tho.se 
dealing with practical constructional methods and even to 
some extent in the sections ou materials, what is perhaps 
specially noticeable is the difference that exists between 
American conditions and practice and what is usual in this 
I'ouutry. These volumes havt‘ been eoinjiiled jtrimarily for 
American eonstruetors. To serve an equally useful purpose 


on tills side of the Atlantic a good deal — excejit. as already 
statc-d, the more theoretical sections — would need to be 
considerably modified ; but, on the other hand, construc- 
tors in any country do well to study foreign methods. There 
is always profit to be derived from considering the modus 
opei-andi of fellow craftsmen working on similar problems 
to our own but under different conditions. 

JOHX H. M.VRKU.Vil [.4.]. 


COREESPUNDENCE, 

“ Decently and in Order.” 

To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

!4ir, — Will you allow me to ventilate the .subject of 
Special Committees appointed from time to time bv 
the Council 1 The aclvent of these committees is 
generally made sufficiently known, but as far as luv 
experience goes their demise is often shrouded in 
mystery likely to produce most erroneous impressions 
on members, and what is more imjiortant. on outside 
organisations. Way I venture to cite two instances in 
the hope that it will be made clear by others that these 
are quite e.xcciitional t 

Some years ago now the Institute was approached 
from outside a.s to a standard specification for timber 
to assist contractors in fair estimating. The Council 
appointed a committee which met the Timber Trades 
Federation and the Waster Builders at Conduit Street 
when I wa.s rash enough to promise further confer- 
ences after the R.I.B.A. had considered the matter. 
This committee, after a good deal of work, presented a 
specification to the Council which was referred back, 
and as the committee did not feel able to alter its 
reiiort. it formally resigned, and its resignation was 
accepted though its e.xistence continued to be recorded 
in the Kalexdar for some time. As far as I know no 
new committee was appointed nor were the out.sidc 
bodies ever communicated with — the matter simply 
dropped into oblivion. 

Wore recently a Research Committee (of Council) — 
the outcome of matters initiated by the Science Com- 
mittee — was appointed, which got into touch with 
several important outside institutions and depart- 
ments and jiressed the need for building research in 
useful directions. Then, with a verv jiropcr wish to 
reduce coinmittees. it was intimated that this work 
should be done by the Science Committee. This, of 
course, .sacrificed the princijile of continuity which, 
however, the Institute never seems to take as serionslv 
as other corporate bodies. This Research Committee 
has never been formally wound up or asked for anv 
rejiort. Weautime one of its activities has matured, 
and with the very material help of. and in conjunction 
with, outside bodies, it now has a research — entirelv 
the outcome of its own initiative — actiiallv in progress 
on the corrosion of metal fittings used in the building 
industry, which is being carried ou by a trained scientist 
at a cost of some .CStHJ a year, which the Council has 
condoned by a contribution of CIO. one of the members 
of the defunct committee being chairman of the com- 
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ulittee controlling this researcli. It can now onlv 
report to the Science Coniniittee, but as its nienibers 
are not aU members of this conunittee the position is 
very unsatisfactory and unbusinesslike. To anyone 
not ill close touch with Conduit Street the impression 
is probably conveyed that a paper Research Com- 
mittee was appointed which did nothing and was then 
privatelv buried. Surelv everv committee no longer 
wanted should be formally wound tiji and its rejiort 
and the reasons for its demise should be printed in 
your Journal, as much for the benefit of the Institute 
as for members individually, and I should value the 
opinions of your correspondents on the desirability of 
moving some resolution on the matter at one of our 
Business Meetings. — Yours, etc.. 

Alan E. Munby [E.]. 

Common Sense in Building Construction. 

\m April 1021. 

To the Editor. Journal E I.B.A . — 

Sir,. — The practical jioints which have been raised 
in thi.s correspondence have not been without interest ; 
nor. perhaps, without value. But before it is closed I 
should like to give the particularswhich Mr. Robertson 
quite rightly demandsof thebasi'Upon which the. 'Cant- 
ling of the floor beams shown was deti-rmined. This will 
necessarily leave .some minor points unanswered, which 
is unavoidable; the only rea<on for a further and. I 
hope, a last, intrusion on your space being the fact 
that the 2J0s.sibilitie.s of verv large aggregate econo- 
mies would otherwise be left in doubt after severe 
criticism. 

Pos.sibly, also, it may serve to convince vour corre- 
■spondent who. on page 29.5 of the JouKN.tL, refers to 
the Ministry of Health that the methods of calculation 
adopted are not only " in connection with recogni'ed 
formulte." but also in .strict logical accordance with 
the Mini.stry's own regulations. 

He will, I am assured, agree after further considera- 
tion that the Ministry's stipulation that alternative 
scantlings must be of eipial area to those specified in- 
evitably prevent.s any jwssible economies on indi- 
vidual joi.sts, and might be altered with advantage to 
a stijmlation of e(|ual strength or eipud stiii'nes.s. 

Recognised formuhe for beams may shortlv be .sum- 
marised as rules whereby the working load i.s limited 
to that which will not .stress tlm fibres beyond a certain 
limit, generally l.ddO lb,, or about 9 cwt. fier Mpiare 
inch, or cau.se a deflection of more than l-.iniith of the 
span. One has a shrewd sii.^picion that the fibre stress 
has been limited by considerations of stiffness ratheu 
than those of safety. In -Vmerica, where timber is coiu- 
jiaratively jileiitiful. and i.s generally used .somewhat 
liberally, thi' usual limit is about lb. for fibre 

stress ; whilst the deflection which is assumed to be 
dangerous to plaster ceilings is conmionlv .specified in 
American text-books at l-2.jOth of the span. 

Obviously, before any formula can be ajiplied to a 
floor beam it is necessary to specify a reasonable aver- 
age floor loading. Ihe designer has three eourse.s ojien 


to him. He can (a) adopt the L.( figure of 70 lb. 
per square foot ( [iractically the | cwt, recommended 
by Mr. .'schiieider in Ameriia in IfKIl). which, ofcour.se. 
covers all di.micstic floors including those of large 
rooms in which daiua-s or sales could reasonablv be 
expected. [h] He can ascertain the actual loading 
in typical small cottage liedrooms. reasonablv well 
crowded ; which will give a tigure of aliout 1 o to 20 lb , 
or he can (cj deduce the loading with which the 
Mini.stry of Health scantlings of individual floor joists 
are consistent. 

The last-named course, being found to be reasonablv 
consistent with (b). was adopted fur the beams shown. 

It Is. of course, impossible' to make an I'xact deduc- 
tion from any .schedule. It inav be based ution either 
stiffness or .strength, and the jiractical market .sizes 
specified cannot agree exactlv with theoretical re- 
quirements. 

Fortunately, however, the limit of deflection of 
l-IOth inch per foot of span or span -e otHf) is so gener- 
ally accepted in this country a.s to be practically 
•stereotyped : and the averagi* value of the ela.stic 
modulus of fir i.s equally well established at about 
1.6<X),fXiO lb. ]ier Square inch. 'When, therefore, it is 
found that each of the scantlings specifiedisthe market 
size next above that which would produce this deflec- 
tion under a load of .56 lb. jicr foot sujier. and that 
under that loading the stress on 2-inch joists is neces- 
.sarily 817 lb. jier square inch, it is obvious that this 
must be taken as the limit loading for the Ministry's 
joist scantlings. 

But individual joists are liable to concentrated 
loads, shocks, etc., and these are equivalent to more 
than doubh- the average loading over the whole floor, 
which is th.it which main beams are called upon to 
carry. 

An average total loading of 2.6 lb. per foot super, 
over the whole floor is therefore clearly consistent with 
the Ministry code, and after allowing fur the weight of 
floor joists, flooring and ceilings, this appears to repre- 
sent Very fairly the super, load on the floor of an 
ordinary bedroom rather crowded with heavy furni- 
ture. 

Mitliout troubling your readers with mathematics, 

/pd^\ 

It can be shown that the moment of inertia \ ^ , j 
iiuircd to keeii within a limiting di'fh'ctiun of is 

,i( )( ) 

BS^-t-bU whenB.= the breadth in feet of floor carried 
and S^span in feet or biE-- - BS'^ -t 5. 

In ca.ses where the total cube of timber used is re- 
duced by the use of main beams and the usual plaster 
ceiling (some 6 or 7 lb. per s(|uare foot) is also omitted, 
it would be consistent still further to reduce the load- 
ing ; but this was not done in the floors shown. 

Taking the criticised main beam in Fig. 2, page 193 
of the Journal of February 5th, the s|ian measured 
to the edge of hearings over which it will deflect, and 
not as in steelwork on flexible cleats to the ci-ntre of 
bearings, is 10 feet 6 inche.s. The breadth (B) of floor 
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earned is 7-5 feet, and the distributed load is therefore 
10-5 X 7-5 xj. say 20 cwt. At 9 cwt. per square inch 

the safe load would be or 23 cwt. Actually, test 

S 

beams of the same scantling, of thoroughly bad tim- 
ber, and 18 inches longer span failed under a dis- 
tributed load of 112 cwt. 

The moment of inertia of a .5x7 section is ll:2-9 or 


o 

384 


2.24(J X 12(1* 


bd* = 1.715. The deflection: 

^ ■ 142-9x1.600,000 

= -26 inch, or almost exactly span -x 500. 

It is a very simple matter to tabulate, with the 
above short formula, the scantlings required for given 
spans or breadths of floor carried. If it be con.sidered 
expedient to vary the loading of 28 lb. . all that is neces- 
sary is to vary the dh-isor accordingly. Thus, for an 
average floor load of 56 lb. the formula becomes bd* 
= BS*-t 2-5. whilst divisors of 2 and 3repre.sent 70 and 
45 lb. per square foot respectively. 

If the economy of beamed floor construction is 
striking, no less so is its charm, which can readily be 
appreciated from the illustration to Sir Lawrence 
Weaver's paper on page 316 of the JocRX.tL. 

Is it too much to ask that the Ministry of Health, by 
a leaflet instruction, should authorise definite load- 
ing.s and formulfe either for stiffness or strength, to 
which main beams should be designed. 

This long correspondence has at least shown how 
wide a divergence of opinion is possible. — Yours, etc,, 
Percy J, W.cLDR.tir, Licentiate. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Renfrew War Memorial. 

Members and Licentiates must not take part in the 
above Competition because the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Regidations of the 
R.I.B.A. for Architectural Competitions. 

Salisbury, Rothesay, Queensbury, Wick and Hagley 
War Memorials. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Jicentiates to tlie fact that 
the Conditions of the above Conqu'titions are nnsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promotens in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
in the meantime IMemhers and Licentiates are advised 
to tak(' no part in the Competitions. 

COMPETITION^ OPEN. 

Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 

Bengal Council Chamber. 

Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 

Chauny (Aisne), France : Drainage and Water Supply : 

Inter-Allied Competition. 

The conditions and other docimients relating to the 
above Competitions niav be consulted in tlie Library. 
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CHEONICLE. 

The Prince of Wales [Hon. F.} 

At the .\nnual General Meeting on Mondav. 2nd 
May, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
elected by acclamation Honorary Fellon: R.I.B.A. 

Postponement of the Annual Dinner. 

In consequence of the industrial situation it has 
been necessary to postpone the Annual Dinner of the 
Institute and the Conference of the Franco-British 
L’nion of Architects until a date which will be an- 
nounced later. 

R.I.B.A. Public Lectures on Architecture. 

The lectures hitherto delivered of the series initiated 
and arranged by the Literature Committee with the 
object of arousing a wider interest in architecture have 
been a marked success, both in the quahty of the lec- 
tures and in the character of the audiences which have 
assembled to hear them. It may be elaimed for the 
lectures already that they are justified by the result. 
The audiences have consisted very largely of members 
of the outside public of the class the Committee are 
especially anxious to attract. At Jlr. Clutton Brock's 
lecture on April 28th, the Great Gallery was filled to 
overflowing, every seat and all available standing-room 
being occu[>ied. His address, to which he had given 
the attractive title '' Architecture as Evervone's Con- 
cern, was euhvened throughout with touches of 
humour which greatly charmed and delighted the 
assembly, and he held their interested attention everv 
moment of the hour he was speaking. The President. 
3Ir. John M . Bimpson, who presided, jironounced it to 
be one of the most important and one of the most 
living discourse.s he had ever heard at the Institute. 
The lecturer, he said, summed up the whole gnsp >1 and 
marrow of the art of architecture in his insistence on 
the fact that architecture was “ good budding. ” ilr. 
Clutton Brock spoke only from notes, but a shorthand 
note was taken of his address, and it will be puhhshed 
with the others of the series at an early date. 

Mr. F. C. Eden had an equally appreciative audience 
for his extremely interesting lecture. ’• Arehitecture 
and Travel, " delivered on the .jth inst. Sir Aston 
Mehb. P.R.A., presuled, and again everv seat was 
occupied. Mr. Eden warned his hearers that if archi- 
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tecTure is tu lie latinnally enji>yeil. rliey must He on 
tlieir uuard ayainst miicli of the misleatliim ciiticism 
whicli was assumed hv the text -Hooks as axiomatic. 
He e.xhurted them to Hewaie of Hooks wliicli laid 
down general laws oi piinciples to which Arcliitectiue 
must conform under penalty of Hecomina ■' insincere," 

■■ imitative.'’ or what not. The only piinciples he knew 
of were the three eiiiimeiated Hy the seventeenth ceii- 
tiirv scholar. Sir Heiirv Wotton. ,uid they covered the 
whole ground. " A\ ell-Huildiiui. he wrote, "hath 
three conditions : Commodity. Fiimness. and Deliaht.” 
The Huilding must conform to piactical recpiireiiients 
— that is what lie means Hy " Commodity. It must 
oHev mechanical laws — that is " Firmness. The third 
is the condition which makes arcliitectiue an art : it 
must satisfy man's love of beauty — ^that is " Deligdit.” 
It is this quality of giving delight that we seek when on 
our travels and are free to treat ardiitectiire as a pas- 
time. Touching upon the picturesque in architecture, 
the lecturer brought out that it did not aiise from a 
jumble of incompatible elements, still less from rum 
and decay. Looking down from the top of a tower on 
any old town that has escaped the heavy hand of 
inodernism, the most striking element in the picture is 
the unity of the roofs — unity <4 pitch, unity of 
inateiial. unity of colour. A slate or a galvanised-iron 
roof strikes a jarring note ; still more so does a ruined 
roof, with the tiles fallen in and the skeleton showing. 
Dilapidation is never picturesque. As an object-lesson 
in town-planning, the lecturer showed lantern slide.s of 
some charming old Italian piazzas, casual and irregular 
looking, but which, by the comparison of two or three 
examples, disclosed some common principle of arrange- 
nient. pointing to the conclusion that accident had not 
contiibuted so largely to their attractiveness as 
appeared at first .sight. Finally, by means of the lan- 
tern. the audience were taken a short architectural 
tour through a part of Italy which the lecturer said wa.s 
not remarkable for any great contribution to the arts. 
Hut where could be seen the .soit of thing any traveller 
in Italian by-ways might coiiie acro.ss — just, in fact, 
what Italy of her carele.ss abiindance .spills as it were 
bv the roadside. Altera visit to Fesio. the partv were 
taken a turn up the Valley of the Dora, to the we.st of 
Turin as far as the Sagra di San Michele : then in a 
jiorth-ea.sterlv direction to Biella. at the foot of the 
Peniiines. to visit a group of saiictiiaries. (Jrojia. and 
the Sacro Monte of ^ arallo. Drta and Varese, finishing 
at the Lakes. 

R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1921-1922. 

The E.ss-VY Silver Meu.\l and £2() .bs. open to 
British subjects under the age of fortv. will be awarded 
for the best Essay on a subject of architectural interest, 
the choice of which is left to the conijietitor. Coni- 
petitor.s are expected to make a useful contribution to 
knowledge by accurate research so that the Es.savs 
mav be accejited as authoritative statements on the 
.subjects dealt with. Candidates in the Final Examina- 
tion competing for this Prize may submit their E.s.say 
as the Thesis required under the Revised Syllabus. 


The Sd.vxE Meu.\li.io.v .\\u tT.ji) (Travelling 
Studeiitshiji) open to Bnti'li subjects under the age of 
thirtv. for the best Design for a ( 'I'ntr.il (iroiip of 
Buildings for a modern non-ri-sideiitial I'niversitv, 
comjirisiiig Convocation Hall, Siuiate and Faciiltv 
Booms. Boiling Boouis. and a Lecture Tlnutre. The 
building to be conceived as the centre of a group of 
university buildings which accommodate (j Faculties. 

The Pfoix Tf.-vvellixg SuiiEXT.snii' Silver 
Medal and PT.j — for the stiidv of the Mediicval Archi- 
tecture of Great Britain and Ireland, open to architects 
of any country between the ages of eightt'cn and twenty- 
five. who submit the best selection of drawings and 
testimonials. 

The OwEX .luXEs Travkllixo ,‘s'iUDExr'HiR. value 
ojieii to architects under the age of thirtv-five. 
Comjietitors must submit testimonials, with drawings, 
some of which must be from existing buildings and 
from other e.xamples. exhibiting their acipiaintance 
with colour decoration and with the leading subjects 
treated of in Owen Jones’s Grrinumir ii/' O/oao/m/g. to- 
gether with an architectural design treated in colour 
decoration. 

The Hexey fsAXOX Sxell Prize, value £-31). ojien to 
architects (who may associate with themselve.s mem- 
bers of the medical profession), for the best De.sign for 
an Asylum for 2i.D Aged and Infirm Poor. 

TheHEXRY.jAP.VLsTRAVELLIXG STfDEXTsHIP, value 
.£25(1 a year. tennbh‘ for two year.s at the new British 
School at Borne, f 'andidates mu't be under the age of 
thirty, and either Associates or registered Students of 
the Institute. 

The Gris-ell Prize forDE.siox aiidCoxsiRfcTiox. 
consi.stinu of a Gold Medal and £5*1. ojien to British 
siibjeets who havi' not been m jirofessiomil jiraetice 
more than ten years, will be awarded for the best De- 
sign for a Mooring Ma.st for an Airshiji in connection 
with an hotel accommodating -50 jias-sciigcrs. 

The Akihur Pates Prize, value £30. open to 
students who have jiassed the B.I.B.A. Pinal E.xanii- 
nation. and awarded for the best set of drawings 
comprising studies of siibjeets of P'lassical or Beiiais- 
.saiice and Mediieval .Vrehitecture. and also detailed 
stiulies ill relation to the ajijilication of geometry to 
vaulting and stability of edifice. 

The AsHPitEL Prize (£tl) in books), awarded to the 
Student who has the most highly distinguished him- 
.self in the Final Examination of the year. 

The following Prizes and Student. Iiips will be offered 
111 the ( 'ompetitioiis for P.t22 23 ■ - 

The Tite Prize Certificate and £100 

The Godwix Bursary and M’imperis Bequest — 
, 'Silver Medal and £1.30. 

The B.I.B.A. Silver Medal and £50 for Measured 
Drawixds, 

The Pamphlet containing full jiarticulars of the 
Prizes and Studentsliijis, together with the ( 'onditions 
of Competition and .Vward and General Advice to 
Architectural Students, may be obtained at the Office 
of the Institute, price fid., by jiost S'l. 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 

2nd May 1921. 

V iiijicatinii am] Rcf/isifafimi . — At a special meeting 
the Council considered the Eejjort of the Unification 
Sub-Committee and advised the rei)resentatives of the 
Royal Institute in view of the meeting of the Unifica- 
tion Committee on 12th Hay. 

The Office of H’o/'Cs. — The Council apjiroved a re- 
commeiidatioii from the E I.B.A Office of Works Com- 
mittee that a deputation should be sent to the First 
Commissioner of Works. 

The Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes. — It was re- 
po rtedthattheDirector-Generalof Housing. SirCharles 
Euthen. had consented to receive a deputation to 
discuss all outstanding questions connected with the 
scale of fees for housing schemes. 

The Ken IFood Preserention Council. — The President 
was appointed to represent the Eoyal Institute on the 
Ken Wood Preservation Council. 

The Honorarg Associateshijj. — The Council directed 
the Secretary to summon a Special General ^Meeting to 
consider the proiiosed alterations in the by-laws 
afiecting Honorary Associates. 

Rapid Testing of Steel and other Metals. — The 
Council approved a recommendation of the Science 
Standing Committee that a demonstration should be 
made at a Cleneral ^Meeting of the Royal Institute of a 
new machine for rapidly testing steel and other metals. 

Appointment of Exaniiners. — On the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Architectural Education the 
Council appointed the examiners for the June examina- 
tions. 

The Annual Dinner and Conference of the Franco- 
Bntish Union of Architects. — In view of the industrial 
.situation it was decided to leave in the hands of the 
President the question of postponing the Annual Din- 
ner and the Conference of the Franco-British Union of 
-Vrchitects. 

Grants to Private Builders. 

The following memorandum, dated 28th April, has 
been issued by the Ilimstry of Health : — 

In General Housing Meinoranduin No. 41 which was 
issued m December last, loc.d authorities were notified that 
in conse<|uence of tlie rejection of the ^Ministry of Health 
(.Miscellaneous Piovisions) Bill, it would not be {)os.'ible 
under the existing law to jiay the lull aiijount of the sub- 
sidy under the 8iibsid\ to I’livute Builders Scheme in re- 
sjiect of houses completed duinig the early inonths of I!I21. 
and th-it it would be neec's.uy for loc d authorities to dis- 
continue. the Issue ol Certitieate A as from 2.'’rd Deeeiitber. 
-A.n undertaking was. however, given on behalf of the 
Government that h'gislation would be introduced at the 
tv'ginning of the jiresent ses-ion of Parliament to jirovide 
for payments in full to those eoiiqileting houses between 
2:!rd lleeember B(2n and the date of the coming into ojiera- 
tion of the new .Vet. and to e.xteiid the period iluring winch 
the subiid v can be earned. In aece.rdaiice with this under- 
taking the Government have introduced a Bill for the jiur- 
poses above mentioned, and it is hoped that this Bill will 


become law at an early date. In the meantime local author- 
ities will, of course, have no authority to issue Certificate B 
m respect of houses completed after 23rd April 1921. Local 
authorities should, however, examine aaiy applications 
wliich are made for the issue of Certitieate B. and if thev are 
in order should inform the applieant accordingly, and that 
Certificate B will be issued as soon as Parliament has 
granted the necessary powers. 

The Building' Exhibition, Olympia. 

The President. Hr. Johx W. Si.mp.sox. pre.siJed at 
the dinner given by the Architects’ Welcome Club at 
the Building Exhibition. Olympia, on the 22nd iiist. 
Proposing the toast of ” The Building E.xhibition.” he 
congratulated Hr. Greville Hoiitgomery on the great 
success of this year's E.xhibition ; the best, he thought, 
which had been hold since the exhibitions were .started some 
twenty-five yeans ago. Referrmg to the visit of the King 
and Queen.* he said that, despite the trying times, despite 
mischievous and dangerous propaganda in certain paits.the 
jieople of the country remained steadily loyal to the Grown. 
It could hardly be said that the prosperity of the building 
industry had been restored, but it showed clear signs of 
recovery. There was a better output by the operatives, 
and that better output was at once reflected in lower prices. 
Arclutect.s,surveyors.buiHers,and operatives were naturally 
anxious to do their best for the building industry, since 
they wore all affected by its prosperity and all lived by it. 
But their efforts at reviving the industry could be of little 
use whilst the east wind of high costs prevailed and withered 
the good intentions of the building owner. It was ciuious 
that those who promoted strikes did not recognise their in- 
evitable futility ; a .strike was a weajxin that injured first 
and foremost those who used it by creating unemployment. 
Amongst the means of improving the building industrv he 
placed the Biulding Exhibition very liigh for two reasons : 

( 1 ) the general public was extremely interested in building, 
building materials, and the proces,sos of building, and the 
Exhibition fostered and encouraged that healthy intere.st ; 

(2) because publicity was essential to commerce, and there 
was no publicity equal to that afforded by a well-organised 
exhibition. The gathering that evening compriseii many 
architects from different camps, and would hardly have 
been possible two years ago. It was an excellent augury 
for the unity of tlie great profession that many had at 
heart. He congratulated Iris fellow President. tSir Gharles 
Kiitheii. and tlie country also, on liis ajipointment as 
Diiector of Housuig, That appointment would be fruitful 
of the most beneficial results not only to architects but 
also to the taxpayers. 

Hr. H. Grevili.e Hoxti.cimery. in responding, said the 
ready response made by the King to the invitation to visit 
the Exhibition showed a fine business capacity that manv 
architects might emulate -nith advantage. It would be a 
good idea if the Architectural .^ssocia.tion were to incor- 
porate business training in its curriculum. He was very 
glad to think the Exliibition had done soniething to help to 
bring about the unifleation of the profes.sion that was so 
desiiable. 

8ir t'li-MU.Es RfTiiEX [E.l. President of the .Society of 
Architects. ]iro|iosing ” The Guests." said he saw no reason 

» His jraiestv. .K'vi.mi«nud ky tlie Queen, the iliiki ot York. 
I’lliu ess tl.uy .lull f’lllRe Heuiy. m.uie the toul rit the E.xhlljltlou 
iiiuler the CHuI.ilu f "! rile Piesident Tlie Tuoal Jiaity .pint ovei 
two hours soinir the louml ot the st-uuh- aiifl tteic cre.itlv mterestol 
in the exhibits 
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aichitfcts who follo^^-ecl Mr. .Simpson and him-elf 
should not work harmomoU'ly togethur, a> he and Mr. 
Snn]\son had done. They had lioth done their best for the 
profession, and if suecess did nut immediately follow it 
would not be the fault of the Pu sidents e»f the Institute and 
the Soeietv. If the countiy had fully leali'ed the import- 
ance of the building iiidusti_\ to uulustrial development m 
the veai's gone by he believed iiuieh of the ]ire-.eiit indus- 
trial umest woulcl not have come about. If the people had 
rea.sonable conditions of liviiea. not only would they be 
better craftsmen but they would abo give a better outiuit. 
It was verv unfortunate, .and typically Biitish. that one of 
the greatest social pirobleiiis — housing — had been left tc* 
come up for solution immediately after one of the greatest 
upheavals the world had ever 'ten. But he believed the 
ditficulties would be surmounted, as the I'ouiitrv hed sur- 
mounted big diliiculties in the past, and eveutu.ilh' the 
working cla-ses voukl once moie be hapjiy and comfort- 
able. Aichitects. quantity smveMUs. builders, and con- 
crete engineers should all woik haimoniously togeth.er in 
order to get the building industiy into a thoroughly s.ati'- 
factory condition. 

Mr. A. J. Foesdike. Piesideiit of the National Fedeia- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, who responded, said 
thosepresent that eveixine repiesented a veiy jioweiful com- 
bination. covering as they did every braiieh of the building 
industry, and with such a coinbiiiation working together in 
harmony anything might be accoiiiphshed. A great ciiange 
had come about in the buikliiig industry during the ii.ist 
few years, and those who cairied out the actual building 
operations weie now able to g.-t into closer ti>uch with 
architects and cpiantity .siuveyois than ever before. The 
building employers of the eouiitiy felt imic-h indebte-d to 
the architects for the .steps they had taken m that dircx tion. 
and were cpiite as anxiou.s a- they for closer co-operatiou, 
The best result.s could only lie obtained by the clo'C rela- 
tionship of all concerned. 

Mr. J. W. Loeden', M.P.. in proiiosing the health of the 
Chairman, said in his opiiiicui modern architects u cic doing 
work as good in every res{X‘ct as the arcliitects of tlm jiast. 
and perhaps even better, but tliey weie considerably handi- 
capped by the high cost of bmlding. The time had coim 
when architects, biiildirs. and operatives must pull t 
gether.* 

The Annual Elections : New Nominations to Council 
and Committees. 

The following iioniiii.itioiis have been maib- bv 
iiiciiiber.s in accordaiue with llv-law 33 : — 

-Ij V ice-1'i K, till lit. 

Downing: Henkv Puii.ii' Bi i;ki., F,S..\. [/'.I. X.iim- 
nated by Win. .\. I'lti-. ^clin y Tati liell.^ Al.ui K 
Alunby, Leslie f. M.mre. Kiluard .tbiufe, Alnei W. 
Hail, Austin Jluist. \\ , H'-waid .St-th-.Smith, T. P. 
Figgis. Fdluu.'i , A. NeeiUidiii WiKmi, Robt. W. I'de. 
Aunociutijs. 

HuEB.aRD : Geokou, F.S.A. [f \ Noniinatcd by Alfreil 
AT. S. CTos.s, AA^in WiMidw.ml. AV. Cillbee Smtt, 
Herbert A. Sati hell. Ala\ ('l,iik.e, Fdlows ; Cha-. A. 
Daubney. K. Gaiuniell. .4 -jccmtes. 

Se.veles-W ciuD : Heubef.t Itc xc.an' [F.]. Nommated bv 
Dehs.sa -Joseph, Atilli.im A. Pile, Sir Henry Tanner, 
Lewi.s Solomon, A. H. Keisey, l-ane.st Flint, Pereival 
M. F raser, Fellou's. 


* Our acknowledgments oie teiukreil to Th»- Bu>hhr f..r tii.* 
repoit ot these speeches 


.'1 Members of 

rvit. : TtU-oi)(»i:h '/'.!• Xonun.ired I'V H. Au'iteii Hall. 
daiue-N S. (itb'i'ii. W*. 1>. Sinip'on. W. S. A. (ioidon. 
W I'lirri- (lii'in. Hiibtii ['a-'sun -le, H. ( 

})I "\\ U, . ' ' '“I ' 'it- ' 

Gill: Lhvltt [F.]. Xoininared by A. K. 

Itn hardsnti. Stanley C. ilanisey, S. 1). Adsliead, 
Aithur Sliattitii, Nlartiii S. F>ll.,tr^ \ E. \>. 

Mu-'tiiaii, W. Haidiiu^ Th' m. A 
JusEPii ; 1 )i:li-'-' v Xi'iniiiued I'V ii. 1>. Searle^- 

Wood, M'altei .1. liuriMu-. V T. W. GoM'-nuth, Y. 
Adam- Smith. Ht-niv T, (.i>rdon, R. M, Rue. Fdlrur-^; 
Chds. A. Daubin. \. 

Ml'N'by : Alan Kduakd, M.A.Gaiitab. [ I '.]. X<>miiiated 
by \V, A. idle. T. W R. L'liwin. H. 1) SeaiK'.'- 

(Rmiuo- Hiibbaid. Herbert W. WilU. Ftlloir-.-. 
A. Xeedham 

ScuTT : Willi v.M LdLLLLE Xeminatetl by ^V. Hem v 

White, Heibert A. Satchcdl, Wm. G. Hunt. Alfred 
W. S. < Win, WiD'dward, Fdhnc^-. Herat 

Gubitt. K. Gainmell, A ' 

Will- : HEur.nr.T Winkler \_F.'\ Xominated by Alfred 
W S Gc(>i_'e Hubl'anl. S. D. AtUhtad. Sydney 

Tjtchell. Fdio'/.'i . IbitLRk Abeir.ic'iubie. Horace 
Guintt. Hcibeit A. Welch. 

A? A -!/►//' 6'- / >' of C'j'' 1. 

Hllknell: Leonard Holiomee [A.J, Xoimnared by 
H. All-ten Hall. Rvobr. Atkin-on. E. Stanley Hali. 
Kine-t Xewti'ji. I'Ahjus . William G. X^-wton. G. J). 
Gordon Hake. T. W. Ghln'_^ A^'OCoitt" 

Redden: Lionel IUti.fy. M.A. [A,]. Xoinin.itefl by 
Alfred W. s. (.reoiee Hubbaid. S. 1). Ad-head, 

Janie- S. Gib-on. Sydney Reik-, FtAIuicy . Ratiiek 
Aben loinbn*. Honue Gubitt. A^or^nDv. 

Hake : bii'Y Honnf. Gordon [A,]. X’oininated by H 
Austen Hall, Hush P. G. .Maule, W. H. Ward, Robt. 
Atkinson. F-Hoo ' : L. H. Bucknell, K. A, Duncan, 
G. H. Janie-, Ayiociatts. 

Sheptard : AuTJiL'R Wilt.iam [-L]. X’onunated by G. 
Tophain Rone-t. Maurice K. Webb, W. K. Rilev. 
Fredk. K. Hiorn^. Fdloic^- : K. P. Wheeler. ChaV. 
McLachlan, W. T. Gurtis, Ad-^ocuite-s. 

A' AFwbn of tJo Ad ('o)fi f/t ittn- . 

Ad-iii:ad : RKorK--oR Stvnley DAVENronx. A. [F.]. 
Xoniinated by Stanley G. Kain-ey, Rrufessoi A. K. 
Ruhaid-'»n, Aithui Stratton, Lovett Gill, D. 
Rarelay Xneu. Fdloirs , ^\^ Hardiny Thoni[>son. 

K. V>. Mu-inan, A ■">orifitt 

A-$ M' fubtr of the. LittnUnrt Com mittce. 

Stratton ; Artht'R, F.S.A. [F.]. Xominatcd by W. H. 
Ward, Theodore Fyfe, Martin S. H. Austen 

Hall, H, H. Stathaiu, Jamis Ambler. Filloiri ; J Alan 
Slater, 

-1> Ay^oriotf JJ’i/ihn oj th' Lct</ilfurf (.''>111 f/ilfft f 
AN>i;r.r. : Wii.i.iam HcNR’i. M.G. [A |. Xomimiti'il by 
Theodi.ie Fyfe. W. K. Ward, .Marlin S. Rnir'is-. H. 
Au-ten Hail. Matthew !)aw.-un. Krnesr Xeuton. 
Maxwel] .XM't'ni. F. W. 'rriiup, Winton Xewman. 
Heaiv \'. A-iiiey, Fd!oir-\ 

iMuN-sTiNOL : Harry Jo'^hi'U [A.j. Xoininated by Fiank 
M. Kliioo<l, Guy Ghiirch, Stanley G. Rani'^ey, Fredk 
C'hatteiton, R. Allsebrooke Hinds, FeJloirs ; Ralpii W. 
Thorp, J. H. Belfrace. .1 ssocmfc'?. 

Mfmbfr:) of f/tt Prurtu'f Com mittf f. 

(’ollard : Allan Ovenden [ F .]. X'oniiriated by Sir 
Banister Fletcher, Ernest S. (Rile, Alex. R. Durlaelier, 
(ieoiire A. Lamsdown, H. Y>. Quenneil, Fdloirs : 
Bernanl W. H. Scott, Wm. E. A. Broun, A-Si^onote-'^ 
Lovegrovk : Gii.rrrt Henry [F.]. Xominatod by R. 
F.l-ey Smith, Sydney Perks, Francis J. Sturdy, Arthur 
R. Gsher, Ft-Uows ; R. H. J. Mayhew, H. McLachlan, 
Henry Lovecrove, Joseph Hill, A-'^socintfi. 
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Nicholas : r’iiARLi:s IF.]. Nominated by J. E. Dixon- 
Sjtain, <Jwen C. Little, Henry J. Chet wood, Basil 
Oliver. Fdloics ; Eu^tace (’oriie Frere, Ian B. M. 
Hamilton, Kenneth S. Bioad, A^'^ociatts. 

As' Associate Men'htr^ of tht PractiCt Com mitttt. 
Colkkill; (riLi'.LF.T SioTT [-4]. Nominated by Major 
Haiiy Barnes. Sir Henry T. inner, K .1. Williams, JX. J. 
Thonisun, Le-'lie Maii'-tield, FfUoiv-s , K. A. Cotkiill, 

( Wilfiid Box. Alex'. (-. Bond, A-'^>ociate^. 

Hamlyx : William Hfxky [.4.1. Nominated by Alfred 
W. S. Cius-^. W. Gillbee Seott, Fredk. R. Hiorns, 
Heniy Hyani';. Fdloirs; H. V. Milnes Emerson, H. 
Hayloek (Joldinn. K. (lammell, .4 
Jellly’ : Frfdep.k K RirHARD [-4 1. Nominated by 

-Alfred W. S. Cioss, W. Gillbee Scott, Fredk. R. 
Hi(jrns, Henry Hyams, Fdloics : H. Milnes 

Enieison, H. Hayluck Goldina. K. (iammell.Assoc'Vdcs. 

Attendances at Council and Standing; Committee 
Meetings, 1920-1921. 

CouxciL (lb meetings). 

John A\ . Simpson, Pra-iidint. 15; Walter Cave, IGct* 
PtL^iJfint. 7 : E. Guy Dawber, I'n-.-P/rv/dc/d, 14; Prof. 
S. D. AcGhead. Vico-Presidnd. 10 ; A, \V. S. Cro.ss, t’/ce- 
Presidnit, 13 ; Sir Reginald Blnmtield, Pad-Prtddtnt, 1 ; 
Arthur Keen, Uon. Secrdariu lb. 

^liiiiibti'6 of Council. — Robert Atkinson. 7 ; Major Harrv 
Barnes, M.P.. 3 : Max Clarke, lo ; H. P. Burke Downing, 
15 : Sir Banister Fletcher. 13 ; H. M. Fleteher. 11 ; James 
S. Gibson, 11 ; W, Curti« Green. 1'2 : E. Stanley Hall. 13 : 
E. Vincent Hams, 10 ; George Hubbard, 14 ; H. V, 
Lancliester, '1 : T. Geotiry Lucas. 8 : Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
3 : Sydney Peiks. 15 : W. E. Riley, 10 : Paul Waterhouse. 
10 ; Maurice E. Webb, 12. 

AssocUiU Mtnibcts of Council. — Prof, Patrick Aber- 
crombie, 2 : Horace W. Cubiit, 14 ; W. r4. Newton, 13 ; 
Stanley H. Hanip, 9 : J. Stockdale Harrison, 4 ; Digby L. 
Solomon, 15. 

P(.prt’>> ntutii'C^ of Allitd Soadli -^. — H. T. Buckland, $: 
C. S. Ernngton, 2 : C. B. Flockton. 9 ; J Alfred Gotch, 2 . 
A. W. Henninsrs. 9 ; Llewellyn Kitchen, 5 : T. Taliesin 
Rees, 7 : George Watt. 0 ; W, B. AVhitie. b. 

litprincittatiCt of Archiitctvral As.-<ociation. — G. (Albert 
Scott, 1. 

St WDTN'O Committees. 

Art (b Meetings ). — Fdlows : Enu‘.><r Newton, 0 , Walter 
Cave. 2 ; H. P. Burke Downing. 2 : W. A, Forsyth. 2 : 
• 1. Alfred GotL-h. 1 ; S. K. Greeiishule, 0 ; J. J. Joass. 

2 : Prof. F. M. Simpson. 3 ; Walter Tajiper, 5 ; ISlauriee E. 
Webb, 5. -l.sior/f//os ; W. R. D.ividge, 1 ; H. S. East, (t ; 

J. B. Fulton. 0 ; Edwin Gunn, 0 ; L. Rome Guthrie, b ; 
P. W. l.ovell, 5. Appointed by Council: Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, 0 ; H. V. Lanehester. 0 : F. R. Hiorns, b ; J. D. 
(-’oleiidge, 5 ; Alfred Cox, 5. 

Litrrotnre (S ^leetiiigs), — FdJoii^: Louis Ambler. 7; 
M. S. IL'iggs. 4 : 5Iajor H. C, Ciuiette, 7 ; K. Guv Dawber. 
(* ; H. M Fletcher, b ; H. Austen Hall, 3 : H. H. Statham, 
5 : C. Harrison ToM iiseiid, S ; W. Henry Ward, 7 : P. 
Leslie Waterhouse, 5. A .>■ . H. Chalton Bradshaw, 

3 ; A. T. Edwards, 4 : A, H. -Mohorly, 8 ; Herliert Pas.s- 
more, 1; J. Alan Shiter. 8; J. H. Worthington. 2. 
Appointed by CouneiJ ■ 1), Tlieodorc Fyfe, b ; C. E. Sayei, 
5; T. S. Attlet'. 0; Miss El hel Charles, b; Major Harry 
Barnes, M. I*., b. 

p! netice {\ \ Meetings).-— FA/fJir'f ; H. V. Asliley, 7 ; Max 
Clarke. 10; W. S. Cross. 9 : W. G. Hunt, 10; Sydney 
Perks, 7 ; W. Gdlbee vSeott, S ; -lolui Slater. 4 ; F. W. 
Troup, 3 ; W. Henry White, 7 ; Wni. W<'»odward. S. 
As^octules : Horace Cubitt, 11 ; H. V. M. Emerson. 10: 

K. Gammell, 7 ; H. H. Golding, 5 ; C. E. Huteliinsoii. 4 ; 
Chas. Me Lachlan, 5. Appointed by Council: H. A. 
Satchel!. 9 ; Delissa Joseph, 7 ; Arthur Keen, 3 ; Herbert 
A. Weleli. 9 : G. Topham Forrest. 3. 

Science (S ^leetings ). — Fellows : Prof. S. 1). Adshead, 1 : 


J Ernest Franck. 8 ; George Hornblower, 0 ; (l4eorge 
Hubbard, 0 ; Alan E. Munby, 8 ; Henry A. Saul. 5 ; H. D. 
Searles-Wood, 6. Associates : C. A. Daubney, 8; P W. 
Hubbard, 3 ; J. N. Markham, 3 ; Herbert Shepherd, 5 ; 
Digby L. Solomon, 2 : T. F. Hansford White. 1. Appointe<l 
by Council . Sir Charles Ruthen. 0 ; Arthur Ashbiidge, 0 : 
R. Stephen Ayling, 1 ; Felix Clay. 2 . Robert Angel. 4 : 
W. E. Riley, 2 ; Michael Waterhouse, 1 ; Charles Wood- 
ward, 7. 


MIXrTES. XIII. 

At the Annual General ileeting (beni” the Thirteenth 
General Meeting u£ the Session 1920-21) held MonJav, 2iid 
May, 1921, at S p.m. — Present; Mr. .John \V, Simpson. 
Pftsidtnt. in the Chair ; 31 Fellow.' (including 1.’) nieinbei’' 
of the Council) and 2S Associates (indiichng 3 members of 
the Council), the ilinutes of the meeting held Isth April, 
having been published in the Jourxai., were taken as read 
and signed as coi-rect. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the dectase of the follow- 
ing members : — Stanislas Loui.s Bernier, of Pans. Hon. 
CorresponJii>(i Member, elected 1912 ; William Alphonsii' 
Scott. Professor of Architecture in the Xational Univer- 
sity of Itcland, A^ioriate, elected 1S99 : Geoire Lay Crick- 
may, Ftllow. elected 1888 ; .John Henry Phillip-. of'Cardiff. 
jpe'/fou-, elected 1904. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was Resolved 
that the regrets of the Institute for the loss of these mem- 
bers be recorded on the Minutes of the meeting. 

The following Associates attending; for the first tune 
since their election were formally admitted bv the Presi- 
dent : — Leslie Owen Ross and Ion Beresfnrd Pite. 

The Seoivtary announced the names of candidates nomi- 
nated for election.* 

The election of Hr.s Roy.il Hioiive.ss the Prince of 
\I .tLES as Honor \ry F ellow n ,ts carried bv acclamation 

The President formally presented the Report of the 
Council for the official year 1920-21 and bnetly reviewed 
the work of the Institute during that peiiod. 

At the reipte.-t of the President, representatives of the 
Board of .A.rohitectural Education, the four Standing Com- 
mittees and other Committees whose proceedincs aie in- 
cluded ill the Report addressed the meetinc on matters 
that had eng.iged tlicir special consideration, Profe.ssor 
Boresford i'ite II’.] speaking for the Board of Education, 
Mr. Walter TapperJF.] for the Art Committee, Major H. C. 
( 'orlette, G. B. E, f I .], for the Literature Committee. (Mr. A. 
W. S. Cross LE.1 for the Practice Committee, Mr. Alan E. 
Munby IE. ] for t he Science Committee, Mr. IV. G. MTl.s(-m[E.l 
for the Competitions Conimittce, Mr. .Sidney Perks I'E.I 
for the Finaneo Committee, and Mr. W.' R. Havidge [.I.J 
tor the Town Planning Committee, j 

The J'resident having moved the adojition of the Rcpoit 
and invited discussion upon it. the Hon. .Secretarv seconded 
the motion, and Mr. Wm. Woodward [E.] bnefiv reviewed 
the report and spoke ap])reciative!y of the staff 'and of the 
indebtedness of the Institute to the President for his dis- 
tinguished services to the profession during his tenure of the 
Chair. 

Mr. .John .Slater [E. i and Mr. Herbert A. IVelcli [E.] also 
addressed the meeting. 

The motion having been put from the Cluiir, it was 
Resolved, unamniousiy. that the Report of the Coun- 
cil for the official year 19211-1921 be approved and 
adopted. 

Upon the motion of Mr. lYoodw.ird. seconded by Mr. 
Sydney Perks, a vote of thanks was pa-sed bv acclamation 
to Mr. Harold Gnslett [E.] and Mr. C. E. Hntclunson [A.] 
for their services as Auditors, and Mr. John Hudson [ E.] 

* The names weie piihli-lied in the JorKN.iL tor 9 rli .Ipnl. p. 14 u. and 
Auaiii 111 the iireHt'iit i'^^ue. with tJie name-? oi the propot'crs. on p. 4114 

t A l»ru“i re.sume of their rouiark'i juui ot the en-iiing disoii^'ioii wil 
appear in the next is^ue. 
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and Mr A. W. Sheppard [A ] \\ert- ii«*inuiaTtMl Audiinr*' f«>r 
the eii>uiii,ir year uf uhice. 

The piueecdiiiL^^ flL>'?td and tlie iiiet iiiiiZ [larated at 
ID p.in. 


Appointment. 

The W.n-^hipful {.’ninpanv of Iiu!i*nonLn r-- have a[»- 
p anted Mr. Svdney Tatehell of tlie tiiin of Are^.-'r-'. 

Boui'chiei, Tatediell and <dah\\ < atliw a-? thtni >urveyitr, 

NOTICES. 

Business Meeting 6th June 1921. 

An eleeticn “f membeij- will take place at the Hu.-'iiU"'' 
(ieneial ^leetintr, Monday, dth dune. The name" and ad- 
dresses of the candidates (with the namc-s of their pro- 
posers ), found by the Council to be ehe:ible and qualitieil for 
membership accuidinir to the Chatter and By-la\vs and 
lecoiumended by tlieiii foi election, ate as follows ; — 

AS FELLOWS (hi. 

Bidlake : William Henry. M A Cantab [A. lsS$\ d7 
Waterloo Street, BirmiiiLdiam. ami 72 Perslnue Road. 
Ed^bastnn, Binninshain. Propo^v^d by E. Ouv I).\w- 
ber, F.S.A., John M'. Simpson. E. Bateman. 

Hill : Joseph [A. 4d Einsbuiy Pavement, E.C.2. 

and 21 .Surbiton Hill Paik. Suibitoiu Surrey. Pio- 
po.sed by James S. (dhson. E. I'uv Hawlier. F..S..4 . 
Francis J. Sturdy. 

Johnson: Gecjeof. Alfred id lOn.^h 2 Sikim/ Road. 
Shan-aihai. Proposed by Henry Tanner. Alfred Cox. 
Louis Ambler. 

Millard : Wvltei: John Xasr a. lsS.5''. Hell \'iew. 
Hitcdiin. Heit<. Pr‘>pu^ed by John W. Simpson. 
Leonard Stokes. Frank T Ba^oallay. 

St-MPSON : Cecil Hamilton [A. 19d07 24 Bloomsbury 
Square. M'.C., and 4S Lull i ell Avenue. Putney. S. W. IJ. 
Piupo-ed by William A Pite. Haiiy Redterii. E. 
\'incent Harris 

Sinclair: William Brwtov [-4. 1912!, < "uncii Ott'nes. 
New Malden, Surrev, and Cranford. The Cios»enr. 
Sidcup. Kent. Piopostd by Eduvtr S. Cnderw oud. 
\V. E. Riley. Leslie ^LiUs'iei'l. 

AS ASSO(. TATES (lit). 

Barry: fAR yl Arthi'k RvNso.\n:r.< 1912 — \V<n- 
Hi ptioiA. Parliannmt M.uisions. Vit tona St n-et. 
S-W.l. proposed l)v Jaine^ Ransome. Arthur Bb*m- 
tieid, Wh Cam}jbcU Jone--. 

Bennlt : James Spaldino In 192o — N peco/? Wur Kx- 
iiniitioiA, loh Biaid Rotd. Edinbumh. J^r<»po>(>d l>v 
John Whttson. John Wdson. H. O, Taiboltoii. 
BiDDELPH-PiNi iiaRD ■ Ch\pli:s Ht;nkv {Si„rnA 117// 
Kxaiini)nfioii\. '.t Staiile inn. ffolborn. Piof)Oi.ed bv 
Louis Amblei, Paul Wamhousc. W. A. F«»rsvth. 
*BrouiE : James In iJlllt - Wnr Ex mpfum], .‘J 

]*alare ^'lew, Fiilf>-rd. \oik Propo'.t d bv Waltei H 
Bncrley, Jame'. Miiior, H. <t Tarbolton, 

Bl RNET : Frank Ri-s^i:r,!, l.N \tyyy)__s p.caJ 117//- Kj- 
tm ptifj/A. I’ai'iiiton. Kifiii.n oliii. X. 1>. I^iopovpd bv 
AVni. B. WliitK. John K«-]que, (o.-oiiie A. Roswell. 
T’HANT : AkTIII K (<i A, r*.A.S [, iNp > inl II tn hjtinn- 
nfiiiOtA, .Jo Spem er Stiei t, Car!isl«*. Prop<)-.tM| bv 
Joseph Forstor. J. H Maitimlale. J. W. Benwell. 
*(,'OOP£R : hREDERUJ R<>LAM> | .S. lltOS — SfuCifil 117//* Ef- 
Sourb<l m . He.ul'aneU. Ketteiiiui. Pio- 
posed b\' Albert I'., S.iwd.i\, ,1 ^Mfird Cotr h. F.S A . 
and tlie Council 

FC'RBE'^ : AkTHI R L |Np#/yr// || tff- h fn m > nolut lA , 2o0 

WiJ'5011 Aa e.< X7 1) -AloiitlfMb Proposed by Piote-sor 
Percy Xobiis, F S. iCiki i. I’lnlrp J. Turnei. 

Lcnan: Lk'sEIK (o'RloiN \Sj>‘iiiil Wm JCj •> nn nnt mu], i «» 
H. T. am' heifer . Esq.. 1 Abliot Road, Lmknow. 
Propo'^cd by \). Bari lay.Nivin. Heibeit Wicrub'^worth, 
Ceothy Lmas. 


Ml Connell; Lkonvkd 117// E < n 'n i i"ttmn J4 

Bt'ilfi ltd Nqti.iif. W'J ,1 !*i Opi 1 -t‘d liy Hi I bei t Ikl k- 1 , 
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MESOPOTAMIA; AECHITECTrEAL IMPEESSIO^S OF A EECEKT TOPE. 

By Edward Warren, F.S.A. [F.] . 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Wednesday, 2nd March 1921. 

A t the iiresent moment, when the political fate and future got'ernance of Mesopotamia are 
matters of anxious speculation, it may seem rash for a mere artist to offer his impressions of a 
short visit to that land of the rivers, whose plains have, from time immemorial, witnessed the 
advent of so many successive inAxisions, Assyrian, Persian. Greek, Eoman, Arab, and Turkish, and 
whose history rings Avith the fateful clamours of the rise and fall of >o many great and powerful dynasties, 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Sassanian. It is, howeA'er, to the Ausual aspect of existing things, and the 
architectural vestiges of Mesopotamian history, that I A’enture to invite your attention, and I "liould 
perhaps explain, at the outset, that my tour in that country Avas undertaken without the least reference 
to its architecture or archaeology. My task Avas to inspect those sadA'estiges of the war — our military 
cemeteries, to report ujion them, and adAuse as to their permanent form. This task — and happily 
for me — implied travelling over a great deal of this most interesting land, and A’isiting not only its 
principal toAvns but spending some time near many of its most ancient and notably historic sites. I had. 
hoAvever, A'ery little leisure, and therefore have to ask your indulgence if Avhat I have to show and 
•describe to you, together Avith my comments and impressions, are someAA'hat superficial. 

In the few Aveeks that intervened betAveen my appointment by the War GraA-es Commission and 
my chilly embarkation on a military transport at Tilbury, on 31st October 1919, 1 had little leisure for 
archajological study or preparation of any sort, other than technical and official, for the opportunities of 
my tour. The war, and the happenings of the initially tragic and finally glorious campaign in Mesopo- 
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tamia, had taught us all souiethiug about it' geography. We were all aware of its intimate connection 
with much of Old Testament history, and most of ii', I hope, knew somethin^ of Layard'- and Eawlin- 
son's finds in the British ilii'eum, and the wonders of Assyrian art to he 'eeii there. Xineveh. Babylon. 
Ximroud. Khorsabad and .\shur. hr of the Chaldees. Cte.siphon. and t'eleiicia were known, ])erhaps, 
in a minor degree, though recent history had made the second of tln-'e di fiiiitely and painfully in- 
teresting by its mere locality. Baghdad. Mosul. and Bus'cjra were familiar to all readers and lovers of 
The Arabian XiyJits — that is, I hope, to every one in thi-'room : and the la>t-nained, under the curtailed 
title of Basra, is now a^ well known by name a^ bouthaiiiptou or Singapore. 

It was for Ba^ra. of coui'e, that I was destined, and, after some four rather uncomfortable weeks 
on our very crowded old P. and 0. boat, crammed with officers, and vith wives and children, and 
proudly bearingno fewer than 12 Generals, we made Bombay. I had the good fortmie to get transferred 
immediately to a well-found and charmingly officered ship of the Briti.-h India Co., and six more very 
warm days of sailing brought me to Basra at the beginning of December. I had reflected rather dismally 
at Port Said that at that point, and about a fortnight out from home, I was within 70U miles, flie.s 
the crow or the aeroplane, from Baghdad, and that I had still, by the route ordained for me. well over 
o,U00 miles stiU to travel in order to get there. The journey by aeroplane has been done in seven hotir'^ ; 
that by sea took me three weeks. 

When we had passed Fao, swung over the bar at high tide, and were forging up the vide waters of 
the Shatt-el-Arab, with its margins ot tall feathery reed-, its forests of palm groves, and dilapidated 
bunds and mud walk, I was keenly on the watch for building' of any kind. There were none to be seen 
for miles and miles, except what at fii't seemed to me to be occa'ional shabby ruined houses of mud, 
which appeared to be without roofs. This appearance, as I soon found out, was illusory, hut the mud 
roofs being flat and without cornice or parapet, the walP seemed to be merely cut off and uncovered. 
The creek of Mohammerah. with its picturesrpie jumble of gracrful Arab mahaila^. with their forward 
raking masts, charming curves of hull and high windowed poop^ — a reminijceiice, I think, of old Dutch 
and Portuguese ships — ..;oon gave place to the high-built and prctentiou' yellow brick palace of the 
Sheikh of Mohammerah, who politely iv-ponded with one gun when we dipped our flag to him. Basra 
soon appeared as a huddle of masts, spats and funnels, backed by palm trees, over which soared the 
four great standards of the wireless station. 

I was kindly met, and taken in and done for. and next day l.iegan my official inspections. These 
lasted more or le.ss, with various interludes of short journeys by ear or motor launch, for about a 
fortnight, when, having had a loathsomely ugly but comfortable stern-wheel steamer, and its seraings 
and Indian crew, allot ti-d to us by the Commauder-in-Chief, the Director of Works and myself steamed 
off up Tigris on our gradual progrt-.'S toward Baghdad. 

I should here remark that the riverside place we call Basra, with its three nr four miles of wooden 
piers and quays, repairing dock', yard', aiding and .shed', is not Basra at all, Imt a coniiiound of the 
town of Ashar and the village of Tlaghil. The real Ba^ra lies a mile irdaud. forsaken by the ever- 
shifting river, but reachable by a creek which divides it from Ashar. arid is known by the name of the 
latter. It retains a good deal of its old walls, mostly of sun-diied brick and mud, to which the partially 
encircling creek forms a moat. It has dirty picturesque bazaars, narrow bliabhy streets, wide shabby 
" jilaccs ' or irregular .squares, a batterc'd dismal-looking inos(|ue or two. It is difficult to discriminate 
clearly between Basra and the old parts of .\shar. which are much the same. 'laken as one place, 
it is a dilapidated, ill-built, out-at-elbows town, strongly Turkish in general effect, like the shabbier 
parts of Salonika before the lire of 1917. 

There are the same flat-topped houses vlth s([uare projecting jealously latticed windows on the 
upper floors, and a few narrow barred windows below ; there are the occasional smartish new houses 
of the wealthy, built in pale yellow brick much like that of Staines, but very inferior, and having large 
heavy doors of Indian wood, sometimes much panelled and carved, and giving glimpses, when open, of 
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quite imposing courtyards with elaborate wooden galleries. But the general effect is of dilapidation, 
dust, and heat, the brightest conceivable of blue skies, the blackest of shadows, yellow brickwork, 
tawny mud hovels, houses and balconies painted pink, yellow, green or blue ; the whole pictoiially 
redeemed by the charming lines and colours of Arab dress, and the shifting kaleidoscope of humanity, 
with itb attendant animal cortege of camels, horses, mules and donkeys. 

Du^t everywhere, when it isn't mud, as it very quickly is within a few minutes of the heat y rain- 
storm' that come sweeping up from the Persian Gulf. At Basra, and in " Mespot " generally, the dust 
of an earthy to-day is the mud of a muddy to-morrow. Ashar Creek, which is as muddy as the rest, i'. the 
best bits of it, at any rate, as picturesque notwithstanding as much of Venice and most of Amsterdam. 

From Ba-ra a sunny afternoon and a jtart of the evening brought us up to Quriiah, on a palm- 
studded delta between Tigris and Euphrates, which join theie to form the Shatt-el-Arab, and the 
popularly reputed and quite indefensible Garden of Eden. There are serpents there, Em told, and 
Eves I dare say, but no garden. There is, however, the Tree of Knowledge, a nahbuk, perhaps 200 
years old. withered and absolutely dead, broken off close to the earth a few weeks after we saw it by 
roystering demobili'ed and demoralised Britons, who climbed, inebriate and glorious, into its uninviting 
branches and fell with it to the ground. It has since been set up again in concrete, and I received a 
photograph of it la^t week. 

A few miles above Quniah is a piece of architecture, and one of the most charming objects on the 
Tigris, with its beautiful blue-tiled dome, its picturesque outer walls and courtyard, and its happily 
placed trees. This is the tomb of the Prophet Ezra, held in great reverence alike by Christians. 
Mahomedans and Jews. 

Not far above Kut. and after various halts for inspection of many sad vestiges of war. trench- 
scored battlefields and groups of graves, we saw with some excitement, in the distance, on the dead 
flat of the left bank, the startling silhouette of Ctesiphon Arch, the sorry remnant of the great palace 
of the Chosroes. 

If you will refer to the admirable drawings Nos. 3 and 4 of Mr. Lionel Muirhead. made in 1S69, 
you will see that at that date the greater part of the fa9ade, the arch of the great hall, and the fronts 
of its wings, were intact. Mr. Phene Spiers, in his account of Sassanian architecture, says that the 
right-hand or north-eastern wing, which is mis.sing in my photograph of December 1919, was blown 
down in 1890. There was almost no brick debris on the ground when I visited the ruins, but much 
indubitable Ctesiphon brick in village Avails, culverts, and the tombs of a neighbouring native cemetery. 
However, during the ages that have succeeded the sack and ruin of Ctesiphon — a large town with 
extended walls and many buildings — similar bricks were probably to be had for the mere getting. All 
along the base of the left or south-Avest Aving, Avhich alone rmnains, the bricks for a depth of about a 
foot — and they are mostly about 12 in. square by about 21 inches to 3 inches thick — haa-e been picked 
out. The bricks are of a quiet red colour, much like .some of our seventeenth-century bricks, and Avith a 
similar rough face — A'ery hard, admirably burnt, and set in admirable cement. 

The palace Avas built by Chosroes I. Eergusson giA'es the date as about .\.d. 550, and since the 
first Chosroes' reign Avas from 531 to 579, that is probabh' about right. The great A’aulted hall Avas 
over 160 feet long by 83 to 84 feet Avide, and vaulted AAdth a roughly elliptical barrel A-ault 95 feet high 
to the croAvn of the arch. The total Avidth of the palace front Avas about 312 feet, and nearly or quite 
110 feet high. The side Avails of the hall I foiuid to be 23 feet thick. The remaining front Avail is 
about 16 feet thick. The great arched entrance of the hall appears to have been ahvays open. It is 
conjectured that it Avas screened by a great curtain, which I can hardly believe. 

It sc'ems to me that the hall, facing east by south as it does, could only be penetrated to the rear 
<'ud by tlK‘ loAV early morning sun. a.nd its builders AA'ere sun-AA'orshippers, so that the first rays of the 
risen sun Avould be Avelcome. During the hot Aveather and after early morning, almost the Avhole of the 
interior Avould be in shade ; a great part of it AA'as .so when I took my photograph at about 11 o’clock on 
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the Slst December. As the hall probably .served not only as a magiiiticeut vestibule to the various large 
chambers of the palace, but as a hall of audience and for feasting, the neeessity of shade under the fierce 
sun of Mesopotamia is obvious. 

The purpose of the ten side chambers, about SO feet losig Ijy dU feet wide, and the method of 
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fighting and ventilating them, is a matter for conjecture. They may have been guard rooms, treasure 
rooms or sleeping chambers for the winter, or even prisons : some of them may have contained the 
staircases leading to the upper floors. They have now entirely di'apiieared, and it is only the bonding 
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Ruins of Palace, Ctesipiion. Plan 

of their walls to the outer hall walls, and their foundations, that indicate their form. The much-arcaded 
front has no window opening'. It is a mere dead facade of imitative Roman design. 

The construction of the great vault is ver}' interesting, and affords a fine field for sjieculation as 
to the methods employed in building it. It must be remembered that timber of a kind or of lengths 
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sufficient for scaffolding in the Western May, and planks for centering, were impossible to obtain. 
It is therefore extremely probable that, as has been conjectured by several authorities, it vas built 
without anything that we should call centering. 

M. Dieulafoy's section shows that the arch rings all incline towards the inner or north-west end of the 
hall, though, according to my own observation, he makes the angle of inclination much too acute. The 
fact that the rings do inchne leads inevitably to the supj)Osition that the thick end wall was first built, 
and that each succeeding ring leaning back against its predecessor received so much support that 
centering, in the strict sense, could be, and was, dispensed with. 

You will notice, however, the six parallel rows of holes on each side of the vault. These have given 
rise to much conjecture. Mr. Phene Spiers thinks they were holes to admit the chains suspending lamps, 
as it is stated that in the sack of the palace in a.d. 637 a number of silver lamps were amongst the booty. 
The fact that several, though by no means all. of these holes contain earthenware tubes, lends colour 
to this. My own conjecture is that, whatever their subsequent use, they may have been originally the 
holes into which scaffold pole,s were fixed, “ punnet holes," as we call them, and their regularity of 
spacing horizontally and vertically abets this view. Scaffolding of some sort there must have been, and 
this quite probably consisted of palm stems, which are still occasionally used for this purpose, and for 
rough bridges, etc., in Mesopotamia. 

These could hardly exceed from 35 to 40 feet in length, and would need stiffening by a good deal of 
cross-bracing, but it seems to me extremely likely that the vault wtis stayed from the scaffolding, 
icithout centering, and that the admirable quality of the cement used, with this assistance, secured 
the process of building. The Persians of the Sassanian dynasty, if they did not employ Arab workmen, 
as they probably did at Ctesiphon, most likeh' relied to a great extent, as do the Arab builders of to-day, 
on the wonderful sticking power of their cement. 

It is obvious that in the sixth century good fuel was obtainable for firing at Ctesiphon. as it must 
have been two thousand years before that at Babylon. Its absence to-day, when all woods and forests 
have long ago vanished, is one of the main reasons for the softness and friability of the pasty-looking 
modern Arab brick. There is no available fuel but desert scrub, which is borne on donkeys frequently 
from a long distance. Another reason, I believe, is the insufficient puddling of the clay, which is full of 
salt or saltpetre. You see it gleaming like hoar frost over the dry earth along the Tigris. As to mortar, 
there is plenty of limestone at Hit, on the Euphrates, and also, I believe, farther north and west, in the 
•Tebel Hamrin ridge, and round Mosul, but it is difficult to convey in quantity, and therefore costly, so 
that, at a little distance from a navigable waterway, building is apt — in Mesopotamia — to be very poor, 
and the average native material is mud for walls and roof-covering. 

I have dealt at some length with Ctesiphon, as still being, though now a mere fragment, the most 
striking and interesting ruin in Mesopotamia, and the most striking vestige also of the short-lived Xeo- 
Persian Empire. 

The distant view of Baghdad, with its large square-topped houses and its minarets rising above the 
palm tops along the banks of the broad river, is imposing, and I certainly found it exciting. But its river 
aspects are its only stately ones. Intensely picturesque it is at every turn and containing many beauti- 
ful domes and minarets, but most of its streets are very narrow, and some of them very s(jualid. There 
are a number of poorly built, though sumptuous, palaces, abutting on shabby lanes, but always con- 
taining title inner courts and large well-windowed rooms — all, however, in that dull, slightly European- 
ised Oriental maimer of uninspired architecture that stamps the dominance of Turkey. This great 
town is pervaded by the out-at-elbows, devil-may-care effect which that dominance seems to foster 
everywhere. Its bazaars are very extensive, labyrinthine, interesting and picturesque in a most 
fascinating degree. Colour and light shifting and changing, gleams of intense sunlight stabbing through 
dusky gloom, and falling upon rugs and silks, brilliantly dyed garments, shoes and slippers, amazing 
fruit stalls, copper and bra^s, earthenware, glass and coarse jewellery, arms and bric-a-brac ; crowded 
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little cafes at every turn, and larger ones hinldled into du-kv ancient vanlte(l chanihei''. where divan^ 
and benches are occupied by serenely inipertiirbahle. dignified, chanuingly dre"ed geiitlenii'U. tpiiiTly 
snioking their houkahs. apparently v ith perfect conviction and content. All thi- forming the hanks. a> 
it were, to an ever-changing river of divei-'o and diwi'ely clad humanity — Arab-, Ivurds. -lew l’er'ian>, 
Syrians and Xegroe-. with, of course, the exotic nitennixture of ’J'oiumy. -lock, and their Indian 
brother^-in-ariiis in variou- 'hade- and degree- of khaki. Vociferou-. cheerful. i juarrel-onie. haggling 

and chatf’ering. the crowd i- perfmati d and [lU-hed a-ide iutei- 
luittently by 'louching. -upercilioii- c.iiuel- : daintily treading, 
gaily capari'oiied Arab hor-e- vith their h.ind'Onie and digni- 
lieil rider- ; or hu-tled by the hideou- toot ami -cintillating bulk 
of incredible niot or cal', bearing ilriti-h officer- and their ladie-. 
Every little art and cratt i^ carried i ai in or out-ide of >iu.ill open 
-hop — copper and bra— work. wi n id-turning ami furniture mak- 
ing. -we.-tiueat making and cookery. Eine dii-t ri-i - every- 
where and daiife- in the -luibeain-. and a mixed, inn-ky (Jneiita! 
'iiiell concords with the mixed (trieiital m..i'e. 

Of fr.tgiueiit' and remain' of antiguity I’aghdad lui' a great 
deal, but very generally they .ife hard to find. At the citadel, 
which i' niOetly modem and Turki'h. there are the remain' of 
the palace in a few rooiU'. with extraririlinarily finely and de- 
licately cut brick-vaulted Ceiling.' of the thirteenth orfonrteenth 
century. There are the remains of the great College or Mad- 
ra-at-al-Mu'tan-ariyah. built by the Calijili Mustaiisir Billah in 
-\.t). ruinou- <ind partly used by the Turks as a custom 

house. which still retains a beautiful and elaborately carved brick 
doorway of great height, only possible to see by groping into a 
dusky cafe below and climbing on to a flat house-roof above, near 
its apex. There are old vaultings, columns, etc., and ancient 
bricks and .'tone' and the like l.iuilt into cellars and serdahs, 
which may lie of Harouii-al-l-laschid'.s time, or earlier. These 
are extraordinarily difficult to date, except by a most acconip- 
lished expert. 

The mosques are. several of them, of tlu‘ fourteenth century 
or older, but nearly all rebuilt or made over. Many of these, 
rassige ^ || happily, have beautiful blue-tiled domes aiid graceful minarets. 

H B I ■ ■ 'onietimes al'O covered with glazed tiles — mainly lilue.liut often. 

and. as I thiidt, with hajipier effect, having tiles only on their 
little domes, or in charmingly placed hands round their gallerit'S 
or necking. 

Mr. iMuirhead's <lelightful drawings — the Abd-el-Kadr mos- 
que and the Marjan mosijue — how admirably the colour effect 
(jf these. The instinct for l)lue seems ingrained in the Arab builders, and is probably due to the superfi 
blue of their skies, which their tile.- catch and repeat in a delightful manner. 

The Serdab. or summer chandrer, to which I alluded, is a typic.d Mesopotamian institution. It 
exists in Egypt and I expect in Syria and jirohahly in Aralna generally. Most houses of any size or 
consideration seem to have one. It is usually semi-subterranean. its door ~> to 6 feet below that of the 
ground floor, and its few wimlows facing the east or north, a little above ground level. It is frequently, 
in modern instances at any rate, pnjvided with a wide shallow ventilating flue carried uj) above roof 
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as a chimney and terminating in a little dome or roof. The open- 
ing. in the serdab, to these flues is frequently a pretty little 
brick arch of a cusped shape rather Gothic in effect. 

On the outskirts of Baghdad are ttvo buildings of an intere.^t- 
ing and unusual tyjte. both of them tombs — that of Zobeide. the 
beautiful and favourite wife of Haroun-al-Easchid. on the right 
bank of the Tigris, and that of Shibab-al-Din Umar Suhravvardi 
on the left bank, and in the northern outskirts of the town. This 
is a brick structure cemented over as to its strange, rather vege- 
table. conical roof or spire. It really suggests a long cone. It 
was built at the end of the eighth century probably, since Haroun 
reigned from a.d. 786 to 8U.j, but I doubt if much of the original 
structure remains. 

You will notice the rows of projecting crockets or aeroteria. 

These are features which appear in both these examples, and also 
in the similar tomb roof over the grave of the prophet Ezekiel at 
Kifil. on the southern Euphrates. In these last two instances the 
niches are astride those of the course below, instead of arch over 
arch as in Zobeide's. and in Ezekiel's tomb the niches are expressed externally by shallow arches, having 
less therefore of the vegetable effect of the round brick niches. As to the crockets or projecting 
heads to niches. I have my own surmise. A]iart from their decorative effect in arresting the eye. an 
effect frequently gained in Western church spires by crockets, by small dormer windows or decorative 
bands, it must be remembered that Arab builders have not the habit of complete external scaffoldings 
such as we employ. They built chiefly from rough stages inside their walls. It is obvious that it 
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would be impossible to build the final cone or cap from inside, if indeed the narrow space near the top 
would admit of working, and these crockets would admirably support a staging from which the cap 
could be completed. 

Zobeide’s tomb was the only one I could enter. The interior seemed to be just a reversal of the 
exterior — that is. that the whole construction was practically a seriesofsuperposednichesorpendentives. 

1 have now to deal with what, to me, is one of the most interesting buildings in Baghdad or indeed 
in Mesopotamia. This is variously known as the Khan Ortmah. or the Auqf Khan, a superb brick 
warehouse for storing merchandise brought from a distance by caravan or boat, and built in 1359 by 
Marjan ibu'Abdullah ibu Abdul Eahman. a freed slave of a sultan, who became rich. He founded this 
khan as an endowment for the Marjan mosque near it. which was built two years earlier at his cost, and 
beneath whose dome he is buried. Mr. Muirhead's drawing Xo. 10 gives an excellent impression of the 
interior, which is a little over 40 feet wide. 

The roof is very interesting, and resembles that of the ruined palace of Taq-Eivan in Persia, being 
a brick barrel vault intersected by a double tier of dormer windows at intervals, reducing the roof 
practically to a series of broad transverse arches, between which the upper-dormers are carried by cross 
arches, the only extra light, plus perpetual ventilation, being the brick latticed opening at one end. 
and a small high-placed window at the other. This is really a noble galleried hall. It would make an 
admirable church. Along its sides are two floors of lock-up chambers for merchandise, the upper rooms 
reached by the gallery. Its rent is immensely high, and its tenant makes a good thing out of the fees 
for letting secure housing space to caravan contractors and merchants, I believe. Externally it is so 
built up against and smothered by the shops of the bazaars that little but its very odd-looking roof is 
visible. 

Four mile? or so upstream from Baghdad, on the right bank, and attainable if you will by an 
antique double-decked old horse tram, is Kazimain, a most notable place, a kind of little Musulman 
cathedral city, its narrow and theatrically picturesque streets and milikely houses as well as its 
most attractive bazaars being crowded round and up against the sacred courts of the great mosque. 
Here are the tombs of the Tth and 9th Shia Imams. Musa ibu Ja'far, and his grandson Muhammad ibu 
'Ali. This is one of the great pilgrimage places in Mesopotamia, or Iraq as it is easier to call it, and the 
mosque is one of the finest, if not the very finest, in that coimtry. The shrine existed in the tenth 
century, its builder unknown ; it was plundered by the populace of Baghdad in the eleventh, but 
restored soon after. Xasr-ud-Hin, Shah of Persia, caused the twin domes to be plated with gilded 
copper, and the minarets also to be richly gilt. 

Some 05 to 70 miles up the Tigris, on the left bank, is the ancient and most curiously interesting 
town — Samarra — lying a few miles north of the ruins of Opis. 

Samarra is built close to the river bank, which here is composed of a sort of natural concrete or 
coarse conglomerate of pebbles. This has been cut into, and. so to speak, built up and fortified with its 
own material in such a way that it is difficult to discriminate accurately between the works of nature 
and of man. IMy slide shows the cliff-like bank, with the ancient mediseval-looking gate tower of the 
Persiaar enceinte. The town, absolutely enclosed by its bastioued walls of mud and brick, with their 
curious Ghibelline-looking battlements, is a compact, rather pleasant-looking little place, huddled round 
a big mos<[Ue with a gilded dome and tall minarets. 

I give vou an aerial photograph, which shows how absolutely bewailed and self-contained is this 
town. 

Some half-mile or less to its north-east, and hard by the remains of the great walled court of a 
demolished mosque, is the most singular tower I ever saw. This spiral of solid brick seems to be in all 
probability of Persian origin, like the ruined palace a few hundred yards away on the river bank, and 
serving some ritual purpose of sun worship. Its top would certainly be an admirable place from which 
to greet the rising sun. It has a spiral path about 6 feet wide winding round it from the base to the 
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^niuiiiit. 'svhere there is a sort of little circular pen. Having toiled to the top. I -.hould judee it to lit* 
some 170 to ISO feet high. From thi-- height out' see^ the extraordinary lahvnnth of aligned inouiuF, 
which recent aerial idiotograph jilaii'. and notahly tho^e published and exjilaiiietl by Colon. -1 iSeazeiy 
in the Ocoijrupliical Journul. make much plainer to the reaih-r of hi' ta'Cinating little article than if is 
from the tower top. 

This is tlie city, or Series of citic'. known a' E'ki llaglidad. or ( )ld IJaglidad. 1 canofily 'how you 
a portion, but thi.' include' one of the extraor. Unary .piatrefoded 'oac c'. jiark. garileti. or loop.-d rac. - 
course, of which there are 'ever.d. 

Fiuin i' everywhere round Saraarra. and the pro'pecr from the '[liral towt r i' a m. laiicholy one. 

The Persian palace ha' little left but it' arched jtortal on the ri\'er bank and it' dcbri' iii'hor. ^tonc', 

bricks, and even curious half-column' of tli.s coai-'e alalia'ter from A'hur or Mo'ul. In the mid't of 
tliC'e ruins, which are iuter'Ccted by military trenche< of tlie late war. i' a wonderful 'criLili : an 
immense, roughly circular underground chamber, open to the sky. hack.-d out ot. and built up with, the 
pebble conglomerate, and having arched recc'ses arranged like the petal' ot a tlower around it' circum- 
ference. In some of these a little old phisterwork of Per'iau etfVct. but not. I think, very ancient, still 
lingers. I suppose that the great circular centre was po'sibly roofeil over in .'Ome w.iy. or perhaps 
screened in the hot weather by some kind of awning or vi-larium. I found nothing, howu-ver. t.u 'Ugge-t 
either form of covering. 

From Samarra, which has a st<ition of that name on the German Baghdad railway, that runs along 
the opposite bank, it is easy to get as far towards Mosul as the railhead at Kalat .Shergat. distant 
some four miles from the site of Ashur, ancient capital of Assyria. We were, perhaps fortunately, 
detained two nights at Shergat, on account of rain. This enabled us to walk over to Ashur. where 
German excavation has exposed a good deal that is interesting of the ruins of the ancient palace and 
its fortifications on a long and lofty mound close to the Tigri', and the roughly fiagged ipun- near 
the river. We had the mild excitement of two 'uccessivc night attacks by neighbouring Arab', upon the 
camp and station, easily repiulsed with a good deal of fancy firing in the dark by the native sfiebana'. 
or drilled Arabs. After a long cold di’ive of 06 miles of tablelantl in our faithful Ford car, and a midday 
halt at a picturesque khan, we plunged down a muddy, winding road to the finely metalled ki't few 
miles into Mosul. 

Mosul is a charming-looking town and of a picturesqueiiess im])os'il)le to describe. Mr. Muirhead 
has shown it most charmingly in hi' drawings Nos. 14, 1.7. 10 and 17. It retains much of its veiy 
European-looking old fortifications, and is mo-t pleasantly 2 )laced right on the river bank opposite the 
sites of Nineveh and Kouyunjik, and the villages (.»f Nebi Ahmus and the tomb of -Jonah. It is full of 
crowded Musulman cemeteries with battered tombs of stone and brick. It has several large mosipies, 
with tall minarets, one of them very badly out of the perpendicular. Its .streets are mostly narrow, 
ill paved and none too clean, hut more European in effect than Oriental ; it constantly 
suggested Spain or Italy, with its lanes curtained by blank high walls. It has the remain.' of a Homan 
bridge, coinj)leted by an interval of Turkish pontoon boats. It has a strong Christian element in its 
population and several CTiri'tian churches. It has many suljihur springs, the snnll of which om' has 
to get used to. 

Nineveh and Ixoiiyunjik wi- visited, but found them little but broad lofty mounds, breached 
only by one road, that mark and cover the walls, ami the site of Sennacherib's palace ; .fonah's tomb, 
after the removal of our boots, we were permitted to see. We also managed to \i'il Niniroud, whi'i'e 
we found two of the great human-headed winged lions still embedded but peiqiing abo\e the soil. 
Kliorsabad. to my regret, we could not vi.sit. 

Much of my time and attention at iMosul was devoted to the examination of what is called Mo'ul 
marble, but what is really a coarse greenish alabastt-r. This has been (piarried and used from time 
immemorial. Most of the winged bulls and lion.s from Nineveh, Khorsabad and Niiuroud are carved in 
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thi? material: so are all or nt-arly all the beautiful bas-reliefs from Kouyunjik and the splendid lion-bunt 
in the British Museum. 

A softish. rather pretty, variety of this alabaster is quarried -ouie two miles out of IMo'ul, and I 
found that its ^-trata lie close to the surface and are separated by narrow layers of hard yellow clay, 

exactly like coar--e pottery — large blocks G or 7 
feet long by <ibout '1 feet siptare were being got 
out. It has been much U'cd in modern Mosul 
and in the old monastery near L'alah and Xim- 
roud. It is, however, quite unreliable if ex- 
posed to weather. 

Mosul has a weaving industry and its rugs 
are well laiown. It gives its name to a power- 
ful and heady sweet wine made from raisins that 
is much esteemed, it has wide spaces, large 
palaces, and always the mountains just across 
the Tigris. Shabby and sulphurous as it is. it 
has charm and poetry and, to my thinking,is the 
most attractive of the considerable towns of 
Mesopotamia. 

I have, so far, dealt with the towns and 
sites on the Tigris. I now propose to say a little, and to show a few photographs, relating to tho.se upon 
the Fniphrates, of which I saw less, but which, of course, include that tremendous centre of historical 
interest — Babylon. I >hall at once disclaim all intention of offering you out of my scant knowledge, 
and after my few hours' visit to the central site of Babylon, anything more than a few observation^ 
upon the architectural and sculptural remains there, and a few photographs of details. 



B.\bylon Bri-i. OS' Khtab G.^tewat. 



B.abylon Ruins— The Ishtak Gati . 


Babylon. 

Mo.st tourists in Mesopo- 
tamia, I believe — and what wa^ 
I, after all, but a tourist on an 
(official tour, with a few casual 
hours at his disposal and a little 
knowledge of architecture? — 
most tourists on visiting Baby- 
lon are primarily concerned in 
fixing to their own satisfaction, 
and subsef[uently (lescribing to 
their fihmds. the site and the 
I'uins of the Tower of Itaiad. In 
that sense I breakaway from the 
ranks of my tribe. I mat' have 
seen the site of that tower, or I 
may not. I should like to believe 
that it is the e.xtraordinary 
mound crowned by a strange 


tower si)lit in two, by lightning it is said, which marks the .-ite of ancient Borsippa, and is by many 
accepted as the TowJr of Babek It is known to the Arabs as Birs Ximroud. Mr. Muirhead’s drawing 
tNo. 11) gives its di-taut effect much as I saw it in February of last year. It lies six or seven miles to 
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the south of the site of Babylon and is a salient a-nd sur- 
prising feature of the landscape. Sir Henry Layard 
thought it probable that the brick tower,, now shattered 
and ruinous, was the culminating feature of a great tiA'e- 
terraced palace, Avhile Sir Henry Eawlinson helieA'ed it to 
be the ruins of a temple of Xebo erected Ijy Xebuchad- 
nezzar and built in seven stages representing the .seven 
planetary spheres, each sphere being represented by a 
typical colour in enamelled bricks. Layard says that frag- 
ments of stone, marble and basalt are scattered about the 
mound. The Tower of Babel may, hoAvever, haA'e been 
at Babil, to the north of the main central ruins. The 
Kasr, or palace, Aidth its remains of roads, of gateways, of 
Xebuchadnezzar's banqueting hall, and of the famous 
hanging gardens, supported by brick piers and arches, 
absorbed most of our attention, and notably the great 
piers of the gate of the goddess Ishtar, and the splen- 
didly preserved and beautiful reliefs in Itrickwork of bulL, 
horses and unicorns, Avhich adorn them. 

Xext in importance to the artist, as distinct from the 
archaeologist, is the celebrated lion in black basalt. The 
bricks — that is, those of Xebuchadnezzar's date — are 
mostly about 3 inches thick and from 14 inches to 18 inches 
square, pale buff in colour, hard and tvell burnt. They are 
all stamped on the imderside with his name and attributes. 

Those laid on pathways and terraces, as well, I presume, as those laid over flat roofs, pier-tops or sur- 
faces open to the Aveather, seem to have been laid and set in bitumen. I am able to shoAV you fragments 
of the brick and the bitumen 
AA-hich I was permitted to bring 
HAvay. You aatII see that the 
bitumen adhering to the brick 
is marked AAuth reeds. It is, 
therefore, evident that it Avas 
laid OA'er reeds. I can only sup- 
pose that this Avas to enable it 
to be laid AA'ith less waste, for, 
under the fierce sunshine of a 
Babylonian summer, bitumen 
Avould melt and run like tar. 

Some of the bricks, hoAvever. 
are similarlyinarked Avith reeds 
— I suppose because they Avere 
laid on reeds to dry before 
firing. HoAvever, I speak in the 
presence of experts and had better be careful. The Babylon of to-day is a Avilderness of mounds, most 
contusing Avithout a plan and quite possibly misleading AA'ith one. It is easy, hoAvever, to make out 
certain great features, such as the Greek Amphitheatre and the great piers of the bridge across the 
Euphrates. 



T^q-1 Bostav, ncar KmiiiANstiAH, Persia. 



Tao-i-Bostan, nkar Kkrmanshah. Persia. 
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South of Babylon lie> the singularly 2uvtty little town of Hillah. without inueh in the way of iletinite 
architectural feature^, but a jilea'unt riverside little town, where we were nio-t ho'-pitably and delight- 
fully entreated by the Political Mc'', to whom all honour and gratitude. The hou-e^ of Hillah are 
largely built with brick' from the ruiii' of Babylon. Twenty-five mil-' or 'o to the we-t ot Hill.ih lie' 
Kerbela. a big town a^ Me'Ojiotamian towii' go. and coiitaining two great nio'iini '. one of which i' the 
chief shrine of Shia devotion and pilgrimage : it contain' the tomb of Ali Hu"ein. the graud'on of the 
Projihet. This shrine attracts an eiiormoU' number of Per'ian jiilgriiu' and well-to-do Pef'ian re'i- 
dents. The Political Olticer, hini'elf a Per'ian. told me that the jioiiuLition of the town i- two-thirds 
Persian. The town looks jiro'jterou' and has wide 'treet' of Lirge hou'e' really 'iqieiior to anything of 
the kind I saw eBewheiv in Mesoitotamia. 

Xejaf. farther south. I was unable to visit. It i'. I am told, a mo't intere'ting and attractiv e town. 

Twenty-five miles north of Hillah is the great Hindie Barrage, as t(t which 1 'hall say mjthing. as 
my friend Mr. Money is pre-ent and will tell us. from intimate knowledge, how that great work wai' 
projected and carried through. Twenty miles 'Onth oi Hill.ih i- Kitil — the 'ite of KzekieTs 'brine. 

I have only one more Eujihrates town to 'peak abcjut. and to shi ov Ivy phi itograjih. and that i' Hit. 
which lies about 70 miles west by north of Baghdad, on the fringe of the great de-i rt . Hit i' unu'ual as a 
Mesopotainiau town, in being built of and walled in with liuK-'tone rubble instead of brick' and mud. 
It is jjiled on a monticule of rock, and at a mile's distance look' strangely Kungiean. ^jiani'h or Italian. 
Its narrow, stone-built little streets wind uj) under stone arched gateways. The great preoccupation 
of Hit is its important bitumen industry. Close to the town, and jiervading a large area of ground, are 
the bitumen wells. There are, indeed, black lagoons of this nio't U'eful but mi'ty-looking product 
constantly surging up amidst tufts and islets ot coarse gra-s and 'crub. and what I suppose must be 
called rehneries. of a primitive order, stud the 'bores of the-e Stygian lake', sending up to the heavens 
black clouds of smoke, and mO't unrefined smells. 

I terminate my Euphrates view< with a Per'ian water-wheel of the ty^ie commonly used on that 
river. In thi.s rather remote connection with Pef'ia, may I say that our duties of inspection led u-i for 
a few days, in January, into that fascinating country — fascinating even in winter time and under snow, 
which, indeed, stayed our progress at Kermanshali. We started from Kuraitu and went by bar-i-Pul. 
Karind, etc. IVe had to ascend the fairly formidable Pei Tak pass — fortunately then free of snow, and 
halted to inspect the Pojman-looking stone arched fountain half-way uj). We reached Kermanshali with 
difficulty, and very late at night. 

Pour or live miles northward of Kerimmshah. on the rocky tlank of a high hill, are the areheil 
grottoes of Tak-i-Bo'tan. The left-hand and greater grotto is do feet high. 24 feet wide. and 2d feet deeji : 
the right-hand, and smaller. 17 feet high. 111 feet deeji, and Id feet wide. At the baclt of the great 
arch or grotto is a large b.i'-relief 'bowing ChO'foes II. between two siqijiorting tigiires. while below he 
is shown on hof'eback and bea.ring a l.iiice. At the 'idc' of this grotto are cliarming reliefs of lioar and 
stag hunting. I can show you the stag hunt . King Chosroes II. apjie.ii-' at the to[i ot the ii.inel entering 
the held on hof'eback under the royal umlirell.i. and accomjianied by hi' retainer'. Below he is shown 
g.illoping after and shooting at the deer. Bdow .igain he is riding home, after the chase. Near the 
top. in the left-hand corner of the relief, is a sort of sc.itl'old. on which are musici.ni' with instruments. 
There are aKo, in connected jjanels. ile^ih.mts and camels liearing off the dead game. 

To the right of the 'iii.dler arch, and on the f.ice of the rock, is a l.irge and mo-t interesting relief 
Ot a bolder execution and 'Vmliolical intention. 'Two king' are standing u[ion a jirostrate figure, and 
are holding the royal cirdet or " cydaris." Behind the left-h.ind king is the god Ormuzd. with a 
darning nimbu'. Lord Curzon say-; "this is generally accigited a.' ngiresenting the investiture of 
Sh.ipur I. with a share ot the roy.d dominion, by his f.ither .Vrdeshir B.ibek.in, in the ju'esence of the 
god Ormuzd, ’ an act which is also indie. ited by the ilouble heads th.it a|i}HMr on some of Ardeshir's 
coins. The jirostrate ligure is conjectured to be that of Art.ibanus, the last Parthian king. 
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As a conclu'ion to iny Persian and Mesopotamian imjjres^ions, I show you one scene of our snowy 
journey soiitli-we'tward to the Mesopotamian frontier and Baghdad. 

My mO't cordial thanks are due to Mr. Lionel Muirhead for the beautiful and most interesting and 
remarkable serii^s of drawings he has so kindly lent me, and which he himself will tell us something 
about, and to filr. Money, for the loan of some excellent slides and for a great deal of first-hand 
information as to Me.-opotamia. This gentleman also we are to hear upon the subject of the great 
Barrage at Hindie, and that of irrigation in Mesopotamia, as to which he is an expert. My further 
thanks are due to Colonel S. Smith, who accompanied me on 1113' official tour, not onh' for the loan of 
some excellent photographs, but for the admirable patience with which he not onh' supported 1113- 
architectural vagarie>, but aided and abetted them ; also to the Pi03-al Geographical Societ3-, for most 
kindh' attention to 1113' eii(|uiries and for the loan of slides. 


Mr Pi. I. Moxey, C.E.. followed with a description, 
illu.strated bc’ slides, of the construction of the Hindie 
Barrage and the works of irrigation in Mesopotamia, 
carried out under the advice and supervision of Sir 
AVilliam 'Willcocks. In order to provide a channel for 
the flood water of the Euphrates an excavation some 
30 feet deep had to be made and the earth excavated 
to be shifted, the whole of the work being done bv 
Arab labour under English supervision. The Arab 
method of transporting material is to lay a square of 
cloth or cotton fabric on the ground, put earth on to 
it. gather the four corners together, sling it like a bag 
over the shoulder, and carrc" it to where the earth is 
to be depo.sited. For the Hindie Barrage the material 
excavated had to be transported some two mile.«. A 
number of Arabs were called together, and the ad- 
vantages of the whedbarrow explained to them. 
They listened in silence, and at the end an old Arab 
spoke : •' A thousand vears ago you nioa from the 
IVest were unknown here. We have been here since the 
days of Moses. Do you think 3'ou can teach us anything 
about the handling of earth C However, the}' learnt 
to use the wheelbarrow, and some million or so cubic 
\’ards of earth were transported by its means. 

The question arose as to the material with which to 
construct the barrage. The lime came from Hit. and 
tli<“ stone for file great foundations and for the pitch- 
ing eaiiie also from that district, 130 miles above the 
barrage. Stone could not be used throughout for the 
barrage owing to the difficulties of trans])ort. The 
mud and soil at the site of the barrage, however, were 
found .suitable for making bricks, and it was decided 
to build the barrage of brickwork. Brick-makers 
were sent out from England. At first the bricks were 
somewhat soft, but later the}' were harder, and ulti- 
matel}' ver}' good well-baked bricks were turned out. 
The output was about two million bricks a month. 


The barrage was finished just before Turke}' entered 
the war ; in fact, some of the engineers were made 
prisoners. The married men were forced to leave 
their wives and families at Baghdad, and the men wore 
sent to Aleppo under a strong escort of soldiers. It 
is a three or four weeks' journey ; the soldiers got 
tired, and. one b}' one, the escort dropped away, until 
finally, the men arrived at Aleppo without au\' escort 
at all. An.xietv was felt as to the fate of the barrage. 
It was learned, after the capture of Baghdad, that the 
retreating Turks despatched a bodv of troojJS to de- 
trov the barrage. But the local Arabs, realising its 
value, rose in a bod}' and prevented the Turks damag- 
ing it. Tile result was that the first }'ear after our 
cajiture of Baghdad, owing to the increased area of 
land the barrage had made it possible to cultivate, 
such a surplus of forage and grain was grown that the 
wliole of our Ariiiv in Mesopotamia was fed from the 
country itself, and an enormous amount of shipping 
which would otherwise have been required to trans- 
port supplies from India to iMesopotamia was set free 
for other uses, and this at a time when the eiiemv sub- 
marines were most active. 

Mr. Lionel JIuirhead, who had lent for the occa- 
sion a numerous collection of water-colour drawings, 
the work of his own hand during a long sojourn in 
Me.sopotainia, made a tour of the room explaining the 
subjects depicted, and relating iiicideuts in connection 
therewith 

On the motion of Sir G. K. Scott-Moxceieff, 
K.U.B., K.C.M.G., seconded by Sir AVilliam Gos- 
( ojiBE JoHx, E.A., the thanks of the meeting were 
passed bv acclamation to Mr. Warren and his coad- 
iutors in the evening's proceedings, Mr. Alonev and 
Mr. Muirhead. 
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ARCHITECTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
IN FRANCE. 

We note with regret the death of our Freiu-h <<>„- 
frkre, Gustave-Adolphe Gerhardt. at the age of TS. His 
career was so tvpical of that of the architect of ability 
in France that we record its outline for the inforiiianoii 
of members. 

He was Grand Prix de Hoine in 1SG5 ; coiujileted 
his studies and at the Villa iMedicis. and on his 

return to Paris was forthwith appointed Inspeetor of 
Works at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts. Later he was 
jiromoted to be architect succes.sively of the Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers, of the College de France, where he 
succeeded Ancelet. and of the Chateau de Conipiegne. 

Among his prWate works were the remodelling of 
the old Hotel-Dieu at Poitiers for the requirements of 
the L'niversitv ; where he re.stored the exterior and 
designed the alterations and extensions for the Faculty 
of Science. He was the author of the monument to 
Emile Augier, Place de FOdeon. and of that to Claude 
Bernard, opposite the College de France, of which 
Guillaume was the sculptor. In the comi'etition for 
the Hotel de Yille at Paris, his was one of the pn-ini- 
ated designs. Wounded in the war of 1S70. where he 
fought side by side with Henri Regnault. he was 
awarded the Medaille Militaire ; in 1S73 he received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and subsecpiently 
rose, from ChevaUer, to be Ciffickr of that Order. 

After his retirement from tin- Ratiment-i-Civils he 
became private architec t to the Ecole de iMt'deciiie. 
and his death was the result of a chill contracted at 
a meeting on the works. He 's succeeded in this 
appointment by our friend .Jean Hulot. whose beauti- 
ful drawings of Selinus. prepared during his tenure of 
the Grand Prix de Rome, were brought to London at 
the invitation of the Royal Institute in lfX»8. and 
exhibited at the Gallerie.s of the Old LVater Colour 
Society. 

When shall we see in England a jiarallel to the 
career of Gerhardt ? What an incentive to the student 
would be the certainty that, if he gained the great 
prize of hi.s profession, he woiihl be ofliciallv recogniseil 
by the Government : that on his return to England 
after a .satisfactorv fulfilment of the conditions of his 
Romo studentshij), he would lie apjiointed, at fir.vt in 
some minor capacity, to the care and control of a 
State building; second, or tliird. in coinniand, jier- 
haps, at Hamilton Court Palace, under one ol the 
great chiefs of his profession; rising, as he jiroved his 
eapacitv and merit, to be jirincipal arcliitect of a 
smaller Government office or I’alace, and. eventually, 
of W'indsor Castle or the Houses of I’arlianient. His 
salarv would be small, but bis professional position 
assured, and when works to the building of which he 
had charge had to be carrieil out. would receive the 
usual profe.ssional fee.s, he being personallv responsible 
to the ^lini.stry. 

But no I the Office of Works absorbs all .such 


op[iortiiiiitieN heie : and. instead of encouraging the 
iiulepeiuleiit arti't. does its best to suppress him. 

.1. W S. 


ON RUNNING STREAMS THROUGH 
TOWNS: AN OBJECT LESSON. 

SiiMK years ago the I 'orporation of Bradford organ- 
ised a competition for the best scheme for improGng 
the lay-out of the central portion of the city. When the 
intending conijietitors received the plan of the city as 
exi.sting, on which to base their proposals, one feature 
in it con.sisted of the course of a stream apparently 
meandering through it. shown mostly bv dottt'd lines, 
and labelled Bradford Beck.” In the course of a visit 
to the city to study the ground, I learned that people 
then living in Bradford could remember fishing on the 
banks of this rivulet, then an open brook. Since then 
it appeared that it had been gradually built over so as 
to become practically an underground watercourse. 

Bradford apjieared to me then to be one of the most 
dull and arid town.s. in outward appearance, that I had 
ever been in ; a desert of stony streets, without any 
relief to the eye. It at once occurred to me that one of 
the best things that could be done to improve the 
amenities of the town would be to resurrect the Brad- 
ford Beck and turn it into an open running rivulet as 
a redeeming feature in the city .scenery. I was the only 
competitor who took thi.s view : and the cs ntral por- 
tion of my plan, which is hero reproduced, shows the 
.scheme I jiroposed, .Vt the left-hand lower corner of 
the plan, where the Beck first enters on the plan, it 
would be seen running round a curve between con- 
taining walls, with a little circular garden and a foun- 
tain on the ground level, within the bend of the curve. 
Higher up, where the original course of the Beck goe.s 
off at an angle, I propo.sed continuing it in a new chan- 
nel. with a curve following the line of one of the pro- 
posed blocks of new buildings ; and planting this open 
portion of it with a row of clipped trees along the 
margin. 

I got little .synqiuthy. The authorities plainly inti- 
mated that they did not want to be bothered with the 
Bradford Beck, having already allowed it to be de- 
stroyed ; and the then Borough engineer (whose name 
I unfortunately forget), who introduced himself to me 
in the exhibition-room of the de.signs, and showed me 
a great deal of courteous attention, took me to the out- 
skirts of the town to showme the Beck there as a tumb- 
ling ma.ss of drainage. I said : " It is entirely your own 
faults ; you have put a running stream to the worst use 
you Cfiu put it to — viz., to turn drainage into it. If you 
at once put a stop to that by a .special by-law, one 
rainy month would clear the stream again," What 
remains is, that Bradford might have had a bright 
running stream through it, and they have turned it 
into an underground sewer. 

The reason 1 have not made thi.s little protest at an 
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earlipi' date is that my whole set of plans got mislaid 
for some time, and I have only just recovered them. 
But thouah late in the dav, I venture to think that 


my proposal is worth putting on record — as an object 
lesson. 

H. Heathcote Statham [ F .]. 



The eeutr.xl part of Mr. H. H. Statham's plan in the Br.adford Improvement Competition, showing the proposal to 
render the Bradford Beck a feature in the City scenerv. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 

The R.I.B.A. Visit. 

There are two or three areliiteetural works of the 
first inaRiutude now ill course of erection in Eiii;Liml. 
The Luiidon County Hall is one of tlieni : a va^t struc- 
turt' on one of the most imposinn sites in the world the 
result I if ..n open competition won hv a voiini; man. Mr. 
Ealph Knott, more than ten years auo. and now iiearinii 
completion at his hands. 

Hanv difficulties, not least of them the war. have 
hindered the profrress of the hnildiipu and distracted 
the architect from his work ; lait what great huildintr 
has ever been erected without difficulties of one kind 
or another ? The real difficulty is to sunnount the 
difficulties, and .some sixty members of the Institute 
who visitecl the building under Hr. Knott's guidance 
on Saturday. Hay Tth were imj)res.sed with the success 
he is in process of achieving. 

The plan, always masterly, lias grown more so in 
the course of the revisions and refinements that have 
been made — so simple to read that no .single ineiuber 
of the party failed to find his way to the tea-room at 
the appointed hour. or. indeed, to keep touch with 
either of the parties which Hr. Knott and Hr. Eih-y 
coiiducted over the building from the basement to the 
roof. 

The Council Chamber, unfortunately .still obscured 
with scaffolding, is the centre to winch all route.' lead, 
bur so arranged that iiieinber.s of the public bent on 
business with the County Council staff can avoid it and 
reach the offices of the officials without coming into 
contact with the County ( 'ouncillor.'. For the latter's 
use a magnificent series of committee-rooms, libraries, 
refreshmenT-roonis. etc , is provided close to the Coun- 
cil Chamber, opening on to a rais.-d terrace in the re- 
cessed ]iortion of the river front, from which they may 
contemplate, undi.sturbed by the pedestrians on the’ 
embankment below, the London River and their legis- 
lative competitors on the further shore. This .semi- 
circular rece-'s. designed, no doiilit. to secure .some of 
the eft'ei'ts of light and shade whicdi otherwise the sun 
would deny to this northern front, is the motive of the 
wholi' design upon which success or faihin- de[iends. 
A bold experiment, and carried out with no uncertain 
mind. ( Jreat columns proclaim it as the eeiitral feature, 
group' of statuary flank it. river 'teps ]i ad u|> to it. the 
roof above i'. or will be. surmounted bv a tteehe rising 
some 200 feet from the river level. Here IS an arehitee- 
turul setting of great daring in the shadow of which 
our Councillors of the future will meditate on their 
labours Standing on this terrace, surrounded though 
it is at jirc'eiit with scaffold jioh-s and hea])s of unfixed 
masoiirv. it is ch‘ar that iMr. Knott has provided a 
worth V setting for the work of the London County 
( 'oiincil. 

Time alone can show if the ]nir]iose of this great 
building has been achieved. If the legislation which 
comes out of it is marked by the .simplicity and large- 


ness of idi'a whii h dominate it. the an liiteet will have 
deserved well of the ])ublie. Those members of the 
Institute who availed theiii'elve' of the opportunitv 
of Seeing till' building in its pre'eiit unfinished state 
are eager to see It .ig.lin when the tini'lnng toui In-' 
are eomplete and the 'i atfolding removed. 

Hr. Knott has kindly invited the Art < 'onnnitreL' to 
arrange another vi'it. of whiehdiie iiotn e will be giveii 
to member'. 

aIaL'RK K h. \\ KHIi [/.], 

Il’ll'. ’ /I' It' ift > , , 


THE ANXEAL GEXEllAL HEETlXir. 

Discussion on the Annual Report. 

Th*- PitF.siDF.NT. Mi. John in fmrnuilly pii - 

sentmj4 the Annual Bf-jx u t. ^aid that tin* In^ntiitt* .i-s n- 1 \\ 
in a c-'iiiclitn-n activity and tdl-bfiiiir that had nevtu 
l.e«*n iea< hvd Tin-? ua^ diu- imt ludy to the woik • f 
the Coun* d hut t-' nieiuher'-’ L'lcat ixa ival -d” nuere-t in tie- 
In.^titute anrl tc» the lie.irty 'UjipcTr they 'jave the Pre-i- 
dent and C'ouncd in the work they vere eniMsred in. The 
men whu had f‘'ULdit in the War Inid of course the lir^t 
( laim tc con^idvratioii. and the Couik il liad l>uen able to 
help the-m by mean'* of the* Henry JarviN .Stuclent'hip> and 
by .special eL'nce-;^ion5 in the K.xamination*. The h'euncil 
hoped to have done a ereat deal iiiru'e fc-r them tlimush the 
>i^tate HoU'iny ^ticlieine . but enung to tlie gt'iural riatue'*' 
in the bu>inej'* c.f hoiue-biuldinu and to much of tin* woik 
having: been undertaken by Government Dejiartment-^. tin* 
(.'ounoil had not been able to do as inucdi this year as last. 
With legard to tin* Standing (’(•ndition's of Contract, there 
had burn a little mi'*uinlei".tandin£r between the bulIdel^ 
and the ln>titut( wim h In- wa« Ldad to inform member*? had 
now been entirely removed. A Conference had been called 
of architcci.'*. buildei' and surveyors, and the Council hoped 
befon* loll" to put before the (Jeneral I>ody a form which 
would constitute a fair model of coinlition** '*uitable foi 
biuidinu^ Contracts in Lfcin-ral. The PreNidenr went on to 
^ay tliat lie jiropo-jefl. with the permi'.-^ion ot the meetiiiLU 
to vary the proiedure u>ually fidlowed in itie>.enting tin 
Anrunl Rcpoit He would arsk. ie]U'e'.cntati ves nf the 
Board «*f Architeetural Education and of the Standiinr and 
othei ( ''Humittec*** to -.ly a ft*w words about the special 
woik that had emiam-fl tlnur {'on>ideration. ainl after that 
It would Im* open to nn-mber^ to a'*k (jue-^tion*. and to di-*- 
cu^'^ tlie Report. If lie micrht •'ay so witlnuit being in- 
vnlious. he tliouglit the Literature Committee }ia<l "reatly 
di'-tm"Ui''hed it'-elf by instituting tlie jiojndur lectuics on 
Af< lutocture. '’I'ln* tir.-st of t he .■sene''. Mrc Clutlon Brock'- 
lec'ture, triveii the ju'evious week, wa- enoinioU'.lv attend' d 
ami wa-s a very irreat >uece-'^. He would like to nientnui 
al-o the Art (.’ommittee'-' scheme for in-titutiiie a I'lon/e 
me<l.il evepv year for the l>est stiet t facade. Tlii-s \\a- th<- 
hei£mnin'j: of what he hoped would l>e a still Loeatm '•elienn- 
to be ])Uf int<» f'peration throughout the provinces. The 
nle<i wii'* to t'neouiage budding owners to put u{) tine and 
di'-t'imui-lied aiehitcetural front** to their bmldiinis. and 
when an e^jiceially good jjiecf* of work wa- ibun* the jn-ti- 
tute would recognise it and award a medal fo tin* author. 
The JTaetiee (.’ommittee wer«‘ also engaged on an ini])ortant 
j»roj<*et, VIZ., a scheme for tlie establishment of a Union for 
Piofessional Defence, to wliieh not only meiuber-. of the 
Institute woubl belong, but every reputalile arcliitei t. 

Profes-or Berf.sf'ikd ITte [E.l. speaking for the Board 
of An-hiteetural Education, said he w’as soriv tJiat then 
chairman, Mr. M’aterlioiisc, was unable to be present. 
The Board owed a great deal to his eonstant anti skilful 
conduct of their business. The outstanding matter to 
which the attention of the Institute might be directed 
was the growth of the scliooL of architecture throughout 
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the Country. Since the Board was constituted these 
schools had }ire])ared syllabuses whic-h were approved by 
the Boaid. The teachers were known to, and the schools 
were lecoLUii^ed by, the Board, and the certilicates granted 
])v the>e '( h<'>ol>i were acce^ited by the Institute as 
exempting from the Intermediate Examination. In each 
case the In-^titute a2:>pointed its external examiner, in order 
that the-'C ceililioates sliould not be awarded witlnuit the 
Institute*'' ( o^rni.,ance. The LU'owth of that system had 
been cxceedin<_dy helpful for architecture as an art : it had 
prevented architectural educatitui from becoming stereo- 
tyjiecb and it had allowed the gioAVth of individuality in 
the teachci- at the dilfcrent schools ; so that Scotland and 
London need not be cast in the same rigid mould of train- 
ing and ideas. But it had become obvious that the Insti- 
tute could not say to schools equippe<l a-? these ^^chouls 
were : ' You shall educate as you think best, under 
our vupei vi-ion. for the Intermediate standard, and shall 
20 no lurther ; your education, so far as we recognise it, 
>tays there." That was an aiioinaluus po->ition, the force 
of which had been gradually felt by the Board, and they, 
and the Council, had come to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to encourage the higher and advanced studies in 
the school',, as well as the elementary and intermediate 
studie.s. And the only way to do this effectively and 
fieelv wav to allow the schools to inaugurate couises of 
study for the Final Examination, as they had done for the 
Intermediate, and to take up the position that the Institute 
would recognise those courses of study as ciualifying for the 
Final Examination. From the point of view of giving 
freedom and individuality to the schools of architecture, 
that was a very wise policy ; it encouraged the tcacliers to 
Specialise in their ow n particular way for advanced studies. 
(If course, it might be that a student would go to Livei’imol 
for town planning and somewhere else for ferro-concrete 
work. That particular character would become a valuable 
asset to a school, and a school should be allowed to develop 
it. Tile important question for the Institute was liow this 
training for the Final Examination would atfect the 
parental character of the Institute, what would be tlte effect 
on this jirogcny which had been reared by foster-mothers 
in ditfeient'ijarts of the country. Personally, he had no 
anxiety about that matter : the professional instincts 
cultivated in the cities where these schools are were a very 
valuable asset to the profession. Professional instinct was 
not sohditied in London only; they could very well trust 
the province^. But the Institute had taken the precaution 
of retaining two important subjects under its own especial 
direction : one was tlie subject of professional in-actice, on 
which the Final Examination was reserved to tJie Board of 
AivhittM tural Education, and the other ^^as that the sub- 
ject.s of design submitted for tlie Final Examination shoukl 
be passed bv two external exaiiiiuers ap]M)intcd by the 
Institute. So that whilst cultivating and encouraging the 
growtli of liiglicr studic.^ in the younger universities and 
.schools, the Institute was retaining the examination in 
])i'ofessiona] practice and the ngiit to adjudicate u})ou the 
designs. Tins power as very ini jiortant, and it \\ as hoped 
that the Institute would rcc*ignise the importance of ex- 
oreising it with the greatest caution, and encourage the 
independence i_if the provincial schools as mueh as possible, 
while retaining the jiuwer which should properly belong to 
the Institute in London. Tliere was oiie other matter, one 
of growing importance, and of real interest. Examina- 
tions in architecture, which liad come to stay, must of 
necessity be elastic. Tliey had candidates from India 
coming to tile Institute, and it was obvious that it would 
be absur<l to set an Indian candidate an examination on 
the London Buihling Act, or in the materials which w'ero 
peculiar to London or Englaml. Tliat was a problem 
wlucli was engaging the attention of the Board, and they 
had a special committee sitting on it. 

ISIr. Walter Tapper [F.], representing the Art Standing 
Committee, leferred to the visits to buildings which his 
Committee were organising as an innovation, due to their 


admirable honorary secretary. Wr. Maurice Webb. The 
award of a medal tor the best street frontage was, he sup- 
posed, the beginning of a Committee of Taste, and the 
improvement of street frontages which it would help to 
bring about w'ould be an excellent beginning. Whether it 
would result in good architecture was a matter of opinion. 
Good architecture, he thought, did not come in that sort 
of way. Architecture should express the character of the 
natirm, and unless the nation was sound at heart thev 
would not get sound architecture. 

Major H. C. (.'orlette, O.B.E. \F.], representing the 
Literature Committee, thanked the Prcvident for speaking 
vo appreciatively of the effort of the T’ornmittee in starting 
the senes of i^ublic lectures. He hoped that this small 
beginning made in London would not end in London, but 
would be extended to the provinces under the direction of 
the Allied Societies. One point in the Beport the Litera- 
ture Committee would like to emphasise was the question 
of Library accommodation. They had one of the most valu- 
able architectural libraries in the world, and the Committee 
were beginning to feel nervous as to the fate of the Librarv 
if sufficient precautions were not taken against fire. Major 
Coiiette also referred to the portrait of A C. Pugin, of 
winch the Committee had recommended the purchase. It 
was in a pour state when they acquired it. but they had 
had it carefullv restored, and he felt sure that meinbers 
who now saw it in the Library, over the mantelpiece in 
the front room, would agree tint the ('.'omniittoe were 
justified in making tlie recommcndatinn. 

Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, M. A. Cantab. [F.], chairman of 
the Practice Committee, said that members would under- 
stand that the work of that Committee was much more 
coinprehcn'sive in its nature than the annual reijort would 
lead the casual reader to imagine. Letters lelative to 
professional practice reached them from all parts of the 
world. They had often to give advice when they had only 
r.v jKirtt. statements before them. The work was increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and at one tune they were almost 
overwhelmed with arrears. Fortunately, there were n<i 
slackers on the Practice (.’ommittee. By instituting a 
system of work whereby certain eatogories of inciuiry weie 
relegated to spo< ial sub-committees'" the Committee had 
managed to clear off those arrears, and he thought they had 
done very well under the circumstances. They were par- 
ticulaily fortunate in their honorary secretary, Mr. Cubitt 
(applause), who, for the greater part <>f the session, boi't' 
upon his own shoulders the burden of the Committee's 
secretarial work. Latterly Mr. Gammell had been associ- 
ated witli him, and to him too the Committee was veiv 
much indebted (hear, hoar). One thing whieli struck him 
in reviewing their work was the terribic risk which archi- 
tects ran in offering their professional services without 
liaving contract.s. Every architect working for a coi- 
porate body should have a contract, under seal, but that 
was often a matter in which the architect was ignored. 
They had had piteous letters asking the (Committee to do 
something, and when they pointed out that they could do 
nothing, the applicant felt aggrieved, and tliought they did 
not want to do anything. Every architect, whether work- 
ing for a casual friend or for any one else, should have a 
recognised agreement as to his charges. It was next to 
impossible in thes>e days to know what tlie cost of a build- 
ing would be, and every client should be told ^tra’ght (*ut 
what the scale was ; it had to be faced. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby, M. A. Cantab. [E.]. chairman of the 
Science Committee, said that outside the Institute it was 
sometimes asked whether the Institute and its Committoe^ 
did anything at all. Here was a concrete instance of some- 
thing they had done : they had got a research started by 
an expert scientist at a salary of about £S 00 a year. hV 
was to investigate the atmospheric corrosion of builders' 
fittings, brass and gunmetal. and later, they hoped, zinc 
fiats, etc. This corrosion of metal fittings caused much 
trouble, and they hoped to publish reports of the research. 
The Institute of Metals had helped in getting the appoint- 
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ment made, and the Industrial Rert-aich Department had 
given half the Grant. The Committee had been tiyinir to 
keep in touch ■with CambiidGe. an<k thinush Mi. Moullia, 

‘jf the L’nivers-ity Architectural Schcrih twu or three re- 
searches \\ere in process of beiiiG >tarted there. He had 
found the Cambridge pr()fe>.-'t'r'' ni‘»>i ^\llhng to take up 
research work in materials if they lould Get the necessary 
information. In fact, the Committee were in touch with 
numbers of scientitic people vho \\Muld be rcGarded a^ ])iiie 
•?cienti.sts and rather out^-idc the architect's spheie, but 
who were anxious to investigate the architect's pioblem." 
if he would let them know what tliey were. The Science 
Committee were making considerable erforts in that direc- 
tion, and they hoped to get some practical w«»rk dune at 
Cambridge during the next year. With icGard to biiihling- 
stones, they had made what was Y)o^5ibly a final '.urvey of 
the stones which were put on the roof of the CeoloGical 
Museum ten years ago. Mr. Searles-Wood wa-? one of the 
original people who drew up the scheme of \\.»ik, and the 
Geological Survey had generously earned thi«5 out and 
borne the expenses. He hoped that before lonG the Com- 
mittee and Geological Survey authorities would publish a 
joint report. Mr. Mimby went on to speak of tlm smoke- 
abatement work, with which ^Ir. Franck had been par- 
ticularly associated : of Mr Burrows's tile tests : Mr. 
Searles-Wood’s work in connection with Colonial timbers ; 
the Committee's researches on diy rot and other timb^^r 
dnseases. and other matters, details of which are givc*n in 
the Committee’s report [pp. Sod-.o^, Jocrn'^l, 23rd April]. 

Mr, W, C-iiLMorR 'Wilso^'' [F.\ vice-chairman of the 
Competitions Committee, said that the summary given in 
the report did not in any way represent theaniount of work 
done by the Committee. Their first duty was to ensure that 
the conditions governing competitions were such as to 
secure the best possible reaults both to promoters and com- 
petitors, and with this end in view they ha<l held many 
meetings, and had also considered refeien(e^ fioin tlic 
Council. But the work of the Com]>eiitions (’’omrniitee 
and of the Council itself could only be elfertively cairied 
out by the co-operatum of members <»f tlie liistiture (hear, 
hear). Unfortunately, outside member.' seemed to think 
that if a competition were not barred they were at liberty 
to enter it. Often the Committee only heard of a com- 
petition some two or three dav' befon* tlu* jjiaii'. had to be 
sent in : and then, of cour.'sc, it wa> too late tc» do anything. 
But members who prepared plan'? must know two or three 
■weeks in advance, yet, although the faulty conditions must 
be obvious to them, they .seldom communicated the fact to 
the Competitions Committee. It ought to be iinjire-^aed 
on members that if they wt-nt in for any competition the 
conditions of which were not in accordance with the 
Institute regulation.', they were guilty c»f unprofe.'''>ional 
conduct and weie liable to be ealleil to ae< ount. To 
enable this to be more eftectually done the Institute ought 
to enter into much closer as.,ociati»>n with the Allied 
Societie.s. They could to scmie extent control the distiict.s 
over which they extended, and that would lighten tlic 
work of the central body. They Got the information at 
once, and if they were empowered to fleal with the matter 
direct, or to communicate at once with the Institute and 
let them take ac-ti(m, that would la* an impioveinent. In 
order to get promoters to fall into Ime with tin* Institute 
regulation.s the .sei rotary of the Committee had com- 
municated with the ])romoters, and that had entailed much 
correspondeiiee. He was glad to .sa\ that very often pro- 
moters who had been a]iproae)ud in tlii-' wav had come 
into line with the regulations He w.is ahle to make the 
.satisfactory statement that these regulations were being 
more and moie ado]jted by promoters throughout the 
countiy. The Comniittee had had undei ( onsuleration the 
question of the premiums to be paid in c oni]jetitions, and 
had been met with the difficulty tliat if they m.si.sted upon 
the premiums being to such an aimmnt as thev thought 
they were entitled to, the ])roinoti*rs would feel they were 
involved in an additional cost which was not justified ; and 


where theie weie ofiii lal architects Wi'oking on coip. irate 
bodies the lianger wa> that the work might he diveited into 
their hands, Tlie matter was snll undtr (. on'idei .ition, 
and he hoped tlu-y wuuld hit iip.m a hajipv medium. 
Theie Wd' one .-thei' point, and as a( ting 'diairmiu ht* 
thouglit ho -.light to 'latt- it. Tin-re might l>e the uio't 
perfectiv oi-gani'-d i-oin [tetitn'm. iMiih fiom tin* In-titutt'' 
and also from tile ]»i o motet's ]m 'iiit of vi“\v. '1 in-r e migdit 
be a .splt-ndid le^poii'e to the eoiuTJCtition. !)Ut if the archi- 
tect who was ajipointed to judg* tin- ])lan' was not tiie 
right man, then tiie wlnle tiling v.d' of no use (iiear iieai'. 
As'e-.sor-' in eompetiTions ^houl{l iiavj 'pceiai qualifica- 
tions. The fir-t r|ualifieanon he always ha< had — that is 
to say. he should be a man of unquestioned j.robity and 
[U’ofes'UUial standing. He -hould be a man of afiaii', 
and posse'st-d of the jiidi* i.il mind. He 'hould be 
strong and tactful in his dealings with the pionic.ter?. and 
he should be thoioiighly conver&ant with the type of 
burld’tig required (ajqdause). It was vt-iy unfeitunati- 
when a competition wa" i)adly a^ses^ed and the proniotei' 
felt that thev had not lieen in tru* best hands. In mine 
cases than one thi'j h.ad occurred, and it had given tiie 
arehite^'t's cause a throw-bark. Some years ago a Presi- 
dent of the In'titute wiote to the (■nmpetiti‘>ns Committee 
asking them to 'end m a li.st of men whom they thought 
competent to act as assessors m relation to various types of 
buildings. He was not bound to take these names : they 
were to be simply as a guide. The ( 'oinpeiition.' Committee 
debated the matter very carefully ; the late Mr. Hare wa« 
chairman, and members might be sure that with him in the 
r-hair nothing w'as dune frivolously. The list was sent in and 
was treated as the sc hoMlmaster treated the poulterer (ap- 
plause). (Several im-mbers : iMay we have the rest of the 
story ?) Well, gentlemen, a schoolmaster went into a 
poulterer's shop and saw twelve birds laid out on the 
counter. He said : ' I have got some very hungry boys 

at my school ; they always want 'Second lielj»ings._ iH 
you pick out six of the toughest bird> from these ? The 
poulterer made a selection. Then the schoolmaster said : 

■' You are suiv these aie the six t"Ugliest V " The sliop- 
nian replied. (^uite certain." " Then." "aid the school- 
master, I will take the otlier six." (Laughter.) 

Mr. JSydxev Pkrk-^, F.S.A. [F.]. chairman <'f the Fi- 
nance and House Committee, said his Committee had met 
very frequently , tlie attcmdanc-e' had always been good, 
and they had been favoured on more than one occasion with 
the presence of the Ifi'csident. Comparing the income and 
expendituie of tiie last budget with the jiresent. in the first 
jilaco the rates and taxes had been inereascd from £977 to 
£1,002, Mo>t '.f the other items of expenditure showed 
increases, partlv due to higher prices. There had lieeii 
pra<-ticaily no rise in the .salaries, all that had ijeen done 
luul been togiant a boiui' to bring them nea’crto their pre- 
war value, U" had been <lone in the (’ivil Servu-i*, the < ounty 
Counc-il, and the vaiioiis nuinieipal bodies throughout the 
countrv. Tiie general ]>rintmg. whu-h had risen from 
£1,120 to i;l,.”)0o, was a good indieation of tlie tieiid of the 
work generallv. Ke].)airs wliieii amounted to only £2t>l m 
1019 were £7o3 foi the vear under leview. Tiie galleries, 
w hieh had got into a tei riiile state, hatl been t hon Highly i e- 
paiied and nnlecoiated. The street front had been jiamted. 
hot water provided, and various otlier tilings doiu* for tlie 
eonvenit-ner of membeis. The eo'.t of c-xliibitii.n-' had risen 
from £80 to £201. Tlie rise in the cost of the Jui'RXAL 
was mainly <lue to tiie fact that the issues were now fort- 
nightly instead of montlily, and tiie cost went up from 
£1,717 to £2.023. For medals and prizes tliere was 
nothing in the budget for 1919, but tln-re was £247 in the 
present year. The item for ]irinting the K.alexd.vk, 
which iiad been 'Uspemied since lOlti. was £o20, a charge 
whic'h did not oc-eiir in 1919. Grants to learned and 
.seientifie soeiotiea had risen from £247 to £.320. He would 
like to call attention to the item for Fellows* subscriptions, 
£3,400, and anears from Fellows. £492. He had alway.' had 
a doubt wlu‘therthat meant that the Iii'titute had received 
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the cash, or whether the amount was owins. It was, 
however, cash received for arrears, and he hoped it would 
be plainly put as such in future. The arrears, he thought, 
had been paid up very well. They received for examina- 
tion fees £1,200 more than during 1919 ; but a large part 
was non-recuriing. The Licentiates’ examination for 
Fellowship came to an end last December, so they would 
receive nothing under that head in future. There was 
£1,000 for special war exemptions, and this would, natur- 
ally, decrease in future. For letting the galleries there had 
been a great drop. In 1920 the income was £76, whereas in 
1919 it was £557. That was from special lettings, including 
one to the Daily Mail. But the Committee felt that their 
galleries ought to be kept as much as possible for our own 
exhibitions in connection with architecture {hear, hear), 
and he believed that was the President's idea too. The 
Committee thought there would be a heavy deficit this year, 
but there vas not. It was only about £1,000, and the sub- 
scriptions were going up. They should feel the good effect 
of that next year, when they ought to have a very satis- 
factory balance sheet — that is to say, they should have 
more money to spend, and he hoped they would spend it 
properly. At one of the meetings he had been very 
much struck by what Mr. Cubitt said as a member of 
the Finance Committee. Mr. Cubitt thought it was a 
fundamental principle that the Finance Committee should 
consider the expenditure of money principally for the bene- 
fit of the members who paid that money ; that should be 
their primary consideration. It was nice, of course, to give 
money away in scholarships and grants to different bodies, 
but in an institution like their own the primary object 
should be to spend money for the benefit of the members. 
He would like to say, in conclusion, that Mr, MacAlister 
had attended all the" meetings of the Finance Committee ; 
he had a wonderful grip of the Institute finances, and 
they were very much indebted to him. The Committee 
were also indebted to Mr. Webb and Mr. Stanley Hamp, 
who had a scheme which he hoped they would hear more 
of, as it affected finance. There was one item he 
would like to see altered in future in the balance sheet. It 
said, at the foot of the expenditure account : ” A fine of 
£7 per annum is payable every 14 years in respect of the 
premises under a lease from the Corporation uf the City of 
London.” That was not correct ; a fine of so much a year 
would really be rent. A fine of £98 was payable every 14 
years, which came to so much per annum, but it was not 
paid until the end of the fourteenth year, and it next be- 
came due at Lady-day, 1922. The Committee had made 
many suggestions to the Council, and they were gratified 
to find that not a single suggestion had been turned down 
during the whole time. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. R. D.4 VIDCtE [A.] said he was sorry Sir Aston 
Webb, the chairman of the Town Planning Committee, was 
unable to be present to speak on the work of the ('om- 
mittee. He would like to draw special attention to the 
fact that now that town planning was becoming com- 
pulsory for all communities with a. population of over 
20,000, it was the Committee's earnest wish that architects 
should be appointed in connection with these schemes. 
So far as the Committee and the Allied Societies were con- 
cerned, thev would endeavour to see that tliat was done. 
At the Coinmittee's suggestion the Council had addressed 
a letter to the Allied Societies, and most of them had ex- 
pressed their desire to co-operate as far as possible in 
securing the appointment of an architect in the case of each 
of these schemes. There were two or three hundred toAvns 
in Great Britain which must compulsorily come in in the 
next tvo or three years, and the Institute and the Allied 
Societies should be wide awake to that fact. With regard 
to tile arterial roads, he was glad to add to the information 
given in the Report by stating that a considerable number 
of additional roads had been commenced by the Ministry 
of Transport as a means of finding employment for un- 
employed men, not only the M extern Avenue, but also the 
South" Circular Road, " Shooter s Hill Bye-pass, Eastern 


Avenue, New Cambridge Road, North Circular Road, and 
the New Chertsey Road. Ten or twelve boroughs in and 
ar<)und London, and many more in the country, had pro- 
jected roads, and work was actually proceeding. The Town 
Planning Committee and various bodies with which they 
were working had been pushing this matter forward, and 
the result showed that if pressed hard enough the Govern- 
ment w'ould give way at last. Lender the Unemployment 
(Relief Works) Act, 1920, anybody’s property could be 
yielded up on seven days’ notice, to find work for the un- 
employed. He would hand in the list of new roads in order 
that they might be included in the Journal. With regard 
to town planning, if members would let the Committee 
know of any point in town or country which they ought to 
watch, the Committee would be up and doing as soon as the 
information reached them. It was essentially a watch com- 
mittee, not only to watch municipalities, but also the 
Government itself (applause). 

The President said he Avould now formally move the 
adoption of the Report, and ask the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Keen, to second it. There would then be an oppor- 
tunity for members who wished to criticise the Report to 
do so. They owed their thanks to the repre&entative» of 
Committees for the interesting and lucid explanations ot 
the work of their Committees. He had remarked the 
clever and ingenious way in which each one had en- 
deavoured to turn the flank of the Council and secure the 
sympathy of the meeting for his Committee’s own par- 
ticular objects. He would only ask them to remember 
that, while the Council did not treat the Committees as the 
schoolmaster treated the poulterer, yet they N\ere obliged 
to exorcise that virtue which Mr. Wilson spoke of with 
regard to the work of his Committee, and that is, to com- 
promise. The Council must take into view the require- 
ments of all the Committees, and of the Institute as a whole 
It was not always possible to carry out the magnificent 
ideas put before them by the Committees. 

Mr. Arthur Keen seconded the motion. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] said that jirevious speakers 
had taken all the wind out of his sails, but he would, never- 
theless, indulge in a brief review of the Report. This wa«i 
the 26th year in succession that he had had the pleasure ot 
performing that function. His first words must be in sor- 
rowful comment on the Obituary. Their friend and pa^t 
President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, was among those whose lo^-s 
they lamented. Another, whom he was honoured by 
being able to call his friend, was Sir William Richmond, 
who they would all agree was the embodiment of an artist 
and a gentleman. But it was a satisfaction to know that 
only one Associate and five students were further notified 
as having fallen in the war. On page 343, under the head 
of “ Appointments,” very little information was given. 
He was sure many members would be ulad to liave imue 
information as to the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry. He had looked forward to the report of that 
Council with very great interest. With regard to tiie 
prizes and studentships, they all remembered Mr, Burke 
Downing’s review of the beautiful sets of drawings for an 
Italian villa sent in for the Tite Prize ; it was an exhibition 
of skill, ability, and patience -whicli he had never seen 
before in these competitions. The memb^uship .->110^^^ an 
increase of 188, which was very satisfactory. The grant 
of a hundred guineas to the Westminster Abbey restoration 
fund was most commendable ; a better object for a grant 
could not be found. They all agreed, too, with the award 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Edwin Lutyens ; the award 
had met with the unanimous approval not only of the 
members of the Institute, but of the public generally. 
With regard to architects in the provinces (page 344), he 
was very glad to see that the President had been able to 
carry out his original idea of visiting important provincial 
societies, and because of his (Mr. Woodward's) experience 
of the Visits, of the Surveyors' Institution he was particu- 
larly delighted that there would be conferences held in im- 
portant provincial centres. In the case of the Surveyors' 
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Iii^tiTutic'ii. llifve Visit' iiad bri'Uudit the 2 :reatest beiietit, it 
liad enalileil the Lmulnu men tn b.M-ome acquainted with 
t he yarn >us lines of thought in the |>iMvint t*'. He w as 'ure 
they Would be well leeeived in Liverpool. ToulIuiilt the 
Conditions of Contract, perhaps he had better not 'ay all 
he thought about that sulijet t. He telt suia that it was 
the intention of the Contracts '^ub-Couimittee that before 
these Conditions were published, they should be 'ubmitted 
to the neiieral body for discus'ion , it was a daiiiterous 
[)ieeedent to issue such a doeunieiit bcfoie that wa' done. 
He had iierused the old €< uiditii ai'. al'o rlu 'se of the •( lety 
of Architects, and the Model Forni' of Tender and C''ai- 
traet of the Ministry of Health Housing department, and 
by culling the bc't of the juovi'ions in those scliediiles he 
thourrht he could com]jile a 'Ct ot < 'oiidition^ of Contnu t 
which Would me*^t with the apqiroval of client', an hitect'. 
C{uantity surveyors, clerks < d works, and builders, and w hen 
he had done it he hoped to bung it before the Institute. 
With regard to improvement of .'tia-er architia tuie, that 
was a subject on which Professor BerC'ford Jhte and other' 
m that r<»om might have soniethiiik^ to say. For himself he 
would enduise what ^:fir Edwin Lutyens said in The 
the other day. that Xash had a lai better idea of the a[o 
propnate archii'=‘Cture for the PeLO'-nt Quadrant, and for 
the rest of the buildings in Resent .Street, than ri;<uld be 
found in the eSorts of present-day architects. He would 
invite them to look at Jay's, at the coiner of Oxford Circ u-, 
and note the delicacy of the arclntecTure and the beautiful 
proportions. Then to walk to Pirradilly Circus and ^ee 
whether they didn't agree with .>ir Edwin Lutyens. In 
the lepnri of the Literature Committee there was a lefer- 
ence to the transference of the Libiaiy to the Oalh-iK*' on 
the giound floor, with .structural alterations in the present 
Library »o as to adapt it for a meetincr room. That w’as a 
veiy tall order indeed, and beaiinL^ in nund the alteration' 
made in the building by Mr. Hare some years au". he hoped 
that the complete plan.s of the proposed alteu’ations would 
be brought before members bef'.-re they were put in hand. 
They were all sorry to hear of the resignation, through ill- 
health, of Mr. Keith; he was a veiy attentive youuu 
fellow in the Library, and they reciietted the ifM'on of hi' 
resignation (hear, heai). He was olad to see that tlie 
attendance of readers m the Kefeience Library had in- 
creased from 0.194 in 1919 to 7.UG3 in 19:10. With regard 
to the Committees as a wiiole, he thon-^ht no nn-inber 
should consent to serve on a committee unless he was ju-c- 
pared to do his best to serve on it anrl attend as many 
meeting.' as he could: and if a un-eting was called fjr 
4.30 ho should be then- at 4 30. and md turn up at 4.43, 
and then ask to be posted uj) R' to what had taken jilaci-. 
With regard to the (jihee of Work' and Housinct. tlm verv 
vague statement that was niaih- by the Praetu-e Cnm- 
mittee liad been toned down mui e the repo’t wat' tirst 
drafted. What tiP wanted to know w'a-. what tho Othre ..f 
Woik.s was really doin^. and what it co't to dn it. 
What was it doing iii aiclutooture and Ijiuldinu. anrl how 
did it'; rarnifir-ation' attof t. or weir likely tobufret. tho 
status and prosperity of the independent arehite< t Mr. 
Cro^s had meiitioneil that the Practiir Committee ha<l 
received many application.^ fni adviee on matters of pru- 
fe"ional practice, but it 'hoiild he made elear that the 
Committee could not deal witli any ajjplicant uiih*" he 
were a member of the Institute. He thought that should 
be clearly understood ; it would be an extra inducement 
to a man to belong to the Institute. With reirard to 
science research, was it intended ti) sjiend ,1800 a 'vear in 
investigating the perishinit of builders’ irrminoiigery ? 
Wiiere was the money cominsr from ? 

The Prlsid'EXT : There i' no intention on the part r'>f 
the Institute to provirh' £800 a yeai for that purpo..,e. All 
w'e have done is to subscribe 110. 

Mr. Woodward, continumcr. said he was sorry to find 
there was no grant this yreat to the Atchitf‘cts’ Benevolent 
Fund ; usually they gave ll0(j, but lie noted that an extra 
£125 was given to the Arehitectural Association Endow- 


ment Fund. The ueiieral exjieiidituie had ri'C-n fi''>m 
£11,979 hist year to 115.455 llu' yeai. a total iimied'e of 
£3, 47*). He wa' ulad t" 're the letiiiiiLf allnwaiir,* to the 
old hi >ii'ekeeper. The 'iib'L ri[)tion>, m ariear' f.»r 1919 
and previously w eie l2.0lO, but t his \ ear it w a' < »nl v £930 ; 
li.Osij (HraiAMl tifi — a m-i't 'ati'faelmy .'tale "f thinu'. In 
the lou'ih r-timate fm lo21 tie ordiiiaiy t xpmdituie wd' 
put ilown d' 119.325. <>r 14. non nnue than in l92n. Tie 
JniRXAL Wd'; t'l eij'l l7on ninie. Ld't \ear he e.\])re"e(l 
the hi.ijie that the extnndlluie '-II the JulRXAL Would be 
ledin ed. but di'Ubtle" thr ilUI'ed'r Wd' due to the 111- 
iivasc.d m< inbi i-hi]'. a- nioir loiur- had to be [innied. 
In conclu'i'in. hr would lefei to the 'tatf and the Prr'i- 
deiit. Tie y adniiied and leuaided with the utmost satis- 
fa* iioii the woik of the -t.itf ; thei* wd' not one membei 
of It. from Mr. Ma< Ah't* r dowiiw ai d'. who was iiot 
peifeetly williiiir to L'lve of his be't intelligence and U'e- 
iulness. The number of yrai' the 'tart had been with 
them was in il'clf a. uood leeoid, fiu’ it showed two things 
— rir't. that the start wtie 'ati'ficd. and. seLoiully. that 
the Institute were sati'to-d Acith the >tatf. And now 
he came to the most jdeasant jiart of his <luty. to speak 
about their dear President, whosi. teim in that utrice 
was ajiprodi' hmu it' end. He would bke to iceal! to the 
meeting what he (Mr. Woridward) said in commenting on 
the Annual Reiiort for 191S : *' We all know that the chan 
will be occupied by a man excellent in eveiy way, who, I 
think, will do good for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Simp'on " He wa' sure that every membei 
of the Institute would agree that his prediction had been 
thoii.iughly realised pii>plausei. Mr. :Mmp5on had fulfilled 
Ills function' in a way that had won fov him the admirati'm 
and the giatitudc of all. In the early part of the period he 
had broken cb >wn in health, but m spite of this he had stuck 
to his work, and had clone his be.st throughout. 

Mr. JoHX Past Vice-President, using at the in- 

vitation of the Prc-'idcnt, '.ud he hail been as'^oiuated with 
the work of the Institute for «o many yeais that he wouUl 
like to expre'S the «ati'faction he felt with the Report. 
As a p.ist ciiciLrman of the Boaid of Ediu atioii he thoroughly 
agi.“'tl with tlie po)i( y whicli had betui recently adopted. 
The In'tituti' never wanted oxamination' for tin* sake* of 
examin.itions, but only f'T the .'ake of promoting education, 
and It was right that they should aecejit the examina- 
tion' of the uuiver.'itie' and the recognised schools in lieu 
of their own. There wa^ oru' little matter on which he 
would ofier a wortl cif criticism. The report of the Coiii- 
jietitions (.'oinniittee 'fated that the Council had made a 
grant of a hundred giiinea.s to prosecute the elaim of a 
member of the In-^titute. That was a very dangeroU' 
preceilent, he thought. The f-*ractiee Committee wen' 
asked to look into the matter and advi-^e whether an action 
should be brought. That wm* not work which the Practice 
Committee weie Competent to do ; and the fact that this 
grant wa' made (in a sjiccnlative matter, before the 
CoLinril knew whether the d< tioii had a chance of succeed- 
ing er not, was a great nii'take. He admitted the member 
was VI ry hardly Used — he had every sympathy with him — 
but, a' it ha])]»enc(l. the member for wlmm the sum was 
granted had to c'ome to the Institute ami say that he ha<l 
consulted a solicitor and had been advised that he had no 
ease. If tlie Practice Com nut tee, or the ('ouneil, took upon 
thfun-^eives to advise a member wliether to bring actions 
or not. they would }»e in a verv awkward position ; if they 
advised action to be taken, and it failed, the Council 
would naturally be blamed for encouraging him to go on. 
It Avoiiid be different if a member of the Institute h:i<l 
fought a case which materially affected the members as 
a body, and had been put to great expen.se in maintaining 
his cause. In those eireunistaiices the Institute might 
very properly make a eoiitributioii towards his expenses. 
That was his only criticism. He congratulated the In- 
stitute on its Report, and was very jilea.scd at the new 
departure in getting tiie chairmen of (.'oinmittees to speak 
person<iUy of tlieir particular work. 
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Mr. Herbert A. Welch [A.], hon. secretary of the Com- 
petitions Comiuittee, asked leave to utter a word of explana- 
tion on the point raised by Mr. Slater. Mr. Slater was under 
a imsa[i])reh<‘nsion. It was not correct to say that the sum 
of money was voted without knowina whether the archi- 
tect had a good case or not. The architect was considered 
to have been badly treated. The Committee reported the 
matter to the Council, who at once took counsel's opinion 
upon the case. That opinion was forwarded to the Com- 
petitions Committee, who considered it in detail, but were 
doubtful as to Its mcanimr in certain paiticulars. They 
tlierefoie took a second counsers opinion, which appealed 
to be more clear, and this commended itself to the Com- 
petitions Committee. They advised the Council that it was 
a case to assi-t. and the Council decided to vote a huiidied 
guineas towards the costs in the action. The Competitions 
(’ommittee recommended and the Ccuincil acted only after 
the most careful c onsideration of the case. 

Mr. .Sl.vter ; I am acquainted with the facts, but 
neither the Competitions Committee nor the Council had 
the whole of the facts befoie them. When these facts were 
brouirht to the notice of the scdicitor. he said there was no 
case. I am not blaming the Committee ; but it was a bad 
precedent to vote a sum of money vithont knowing whether 
the case was a strong one or not. 

Mr. WiLscox ; Both the Council and the Committee had 
all the facts before them. Opinions differ, even in the 
legal sphere. The facts were very simple. I should like to 
say that the thanks of the Institute are due to Mr. Welch 
for his strenuous work on the Competiticins Committee. 

The nil itioii for the adoption of the Report was then put, 
and caiiicd unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. WooDW.tEn, seconded by Jlr. 
Perks, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. 
t.TOslett and Hutchinson fur their work in auditing tlie 
year's accounts. 

Mr. D.t.viDCF. : I am .sure the meeting would very cordi- 
ally endorse Mr. Woodward's remarks c oiiceriiing the statt : 
we cannot put too strongly, 1 think, our appreciation of 
their work. (Applause.) 

The Presidext : I am extremely glad to a-soci.ite my- 
self with wliat has been said witli regard to the statt'. I 
think It is a perfectly admirable staff. And if I mention 
mure particulaily the name of Mr. Mac.-Vlister. it i» because 
I have necessarilv been so closely associated with him in 
my work on the'Couneil. and know more intimately the 
work he does. 

Mr. JuHX Huuso.x [F.] and .Mr. .A W. .Shkit.vru [.LI 
were nominated to servo as Honorary Auditors for i lie 
ensuing year, Tiie proceedin.gs then terminated. 


Tn lh(‘ Editor. JciURN'.A.i. R l.R.A . — 

Sir, — In s]iito of the iiis}urc'cl rciiiitrk.s of one of the 
sfieakers, I do not think the Council s uuiustilied and 
unju! 5 titiablc lircaking of traditions founcl am futour 
with the iiieetiiig on the 2iid mst. I refer to the tiine- 
hoiioured custom of the Report being open for eiiti- 
eisni. I’his being, as a rule, somewhat .searching, gives 
rise tc) the impious thought that the hour aud a half 
which was spent bv the repre.seutatives of the xaiiou.s 
Committees was ehiellv useful not so much to dis.uni 
criticism as to preclude it. Even Mr. Woodward, 
wliose memorable custom it is to deal most faitliftilly 
witli tile Report in detail, had not the tilin’ at his 
dispo.sal to carry out his task, still less tlie younger 
members present. It is. in m.v opinion, a most re- 
grettable innovation that members of the Institute 
sliouhl, in effect, be robbed of the opportunity of even 
asking questions on matters of fact. 


I might question, in piassing, the legality, advisability 
or necessity of publishing the -Cnnual Report a week 
before it is laid before the members for confirmation. 
This extraordinary proceeding bears out the views ex- 
piressed above. 

There are many pioints in this Annual Report which 
call for comment, and I beg to trespiass on your space 
to deal with a few of these. 

The Aimual Report leads off with a Schedule of a 
full score of Special Committees, hut in spite of the 
statement that particulars of the work of these Com- 
mittees are embodied in the Report. I cannot find that 
even in those cases where statement.s are actually 
made any real information is given. 

Membership. — Xo e.vplanation was given as to why 
there was so rapid a fall last year in the Licentiate 
class. Is it not accounted lor by the horrifying 
fact that over 100 Licentiates have been pre.ssed into 
Fellowship ? 

CT'/tods.— There apptears to b? a discrepancy with re- 
gard to the .£100 grant to the .Architects' Benevolent 
Society, which, it is stated on page 312. was made dur- 
ing last year and yet does not appear on the Income 
and Expenditure -Account. 

Appointments. — The Institute have appointed a 
large number of representatives to act on various 
bodies, but the sertices thus rendered by the Institute 
to the community are apparently lost to the profession . 
The work never appears to crystallise, or at any rate 
the metiibers of the Institute are not kept informed of 
devi’lopments, although they have the first light to iu- 
tormation on these jioints. 

Of the 11 Committees or Conferences categorised I 
do not reiuemberhavingread a tvord in the Jovrx.a.l or 
elsewliere embodying the result of their deliberations. 
Some of their titles are delightfully nebulous, and it 
would be interesting to know with what objects they 
have been formulated. 

Conditions of Contract. — The Institute are casually 
informed that a Conference has been arranged of 
architects, surveyors and builders oil the question of 
conditions of contract, but in view of the importaiice 
of tile .subject aud the fact that the Institute has re- 
cently committed itself by publishing the long-con- 
sidered revision of the Form of Contract, one cannot 
liclp feeling that some information a.s to the constitu- 
tion aud objects of this Conference is badlv wanted. 

Seale of Fees for Iloiisiinj . — Members arc informed 
that negotiations have been carried on with the Mims- 
trv of Health in connection witli tlie Scale of Fees for 
Housing IVork. It is suiqirising to read on page 313 
that the deputation which waited ujion the Minister 
of Health did not contain, so far as my information 
goes, a .single member of the Scale of Fees Committei', 
and, indeed, this Committee, which has all the informa- 
tion possible on the subject and has considered it in all 
its aspects, have never been con.sulted. as I understand 
the matter, at all, a procedure which is slighting to the 
Committee and provocative of abortive work. 
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V luficalJOii. iiiii] Beijistiatioii . — This matter of 
supreme importance to the Institute is dismissed in 
tive lines, which can only mean (if indHfd they mean 
anything whatever) that four different bodies are in 
course of bandying draft reports one to the other. If 
this is the case, when the matter reaches the mam body 
all interest in it will be dead, and I sujjpo'e it will, as 
usual be counted out. Whilst on this pioiiit. might one 
ask who are the following four Committees alluded to 
ill the five-line paragraph * : — 

(a) The Representative Committee. 

(b) The Sub-Committee. 

(c) The Councils of the con.stituent bodies. 

(d) The main Committee. 

Attendances . — Reports of the Standing and certain 
other Committees follow, but with one ill-.starred e.\- 
ception thev refrain from .scheduling the attendances. 
The exception referred to is the Competitions Com- 
mittee. The energy and application of thi.s (.'onimittee 
were spoken of in the mo.st eulogistic terms, but al- 
though it consists of IS members it is obviously run 
by 4. The 14 other members failed to attend 5<i) per 
cent, of the meetings, and as many as 7 attended one 
or none. 

Scale of Fees for Housing Wnr'k . — In the Report of 
the Practice Standing Committee anxious members 
are informed that there has been a special increase in 
the Scale of Housing Fees with regard to Road and 
Sewer Work. The existence of this special increase 
has escaped many architects whose work is almost ex- 
clusively in this direction, and, indeed, the reverse 
even appears to be the case, namely, the fees in 
General Housing Memorandum Xo. 31. issued by the 
Ministry of Health, are more remunerative in this par- 
ticular connection than the fees printed in the K.^lex- 
DAR on page 317. M'hether the concession is dehbe- 
rately entered into by the Institute, or whether it 
arises from errors of phraseology, I have no informa- 
tion. 

(speaking generally of the reports of Committees, 
the somewhat turgid statements which appear in the 
Annual Report are practically useless. There seems 
to be an endeavour to inflate the work ilone during the 
Session, but in fact there is little or nothing reported 
that is of any value to the members. The work of 
the (standing Committees should, of course, be jmb- 
lished in the Juup.x.iL for the information of members 
as and when their work mature-;. 

Report of Competitions Conunittee. — The news that 
the Institute in two cases a.ssisfed compietitors where 
attempts had been made on behalf of the promoters 
to avoid their proper liabilities, i> the best reading in 
the whole Report, and one can only hope that the re- 
vival of competitions with the concurrent machina- 
tions of the promoters will bring up again the question 
of the Architects' Defence Committee so urgently 
pressed bv my friend Mr. Gammell a few years ago, 

• Particular's of the coii'tltution the rniinatioii (’'iniinittcc were 
vuhli'hed in the Journal. 2hth June 1920. p, 40R , .^l«rJnly, p ; and 
ui rhe KalendaR. p. 5 — Pd. 


and which unfortunately died through sheer apathy 
on the part of the members. 

Ficnine Und F.r pe ildll U re AccnUllt. The C0.--t of 

printing aiul postage of the K.ti.EXicAR, amounting to 
over t-jiio. is seareelv justifiable. A eonsiderabie por- 
tion ot the bulk of this volunii' i- made up of .static 
matter which .should be i>iib!ivhed separately in pam- 
phlet form for Gd. or l.s. This would not onlv relieve 
considerably the eo-t of printing and po.stage. but 
would be a source of income to the Institute and much 
more Useful in tlii' form to 3h'mber.s. 

The fir.‘ insurance premium of IkS seems to be quite 
inadequate to cover all proper risk.s, e.specially on the 
basis of the £75,CKXi revaluation, whicli. by the way, 
should. I .suppose, read " Premises an I Content.-^ " in 
the Balance .'^heet. 

The annual income from advertisements is still 
ridiculously small and should certainly not be less than 
£1,OOH. 

Subscriptions in arrear for 191fi and previously on 
the Balance (Sheet, amounting to nearly £1,(XX), should 
no longer stand as an asset. There is no necessity for 
the Institute to hoodwink itself and its members in 
this way as to its real financial position. 

Yours &c., 

PeRCIVAL 31. FR.tSER [E.]. 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 

Sub-Committee's Report : Alternative Proposals : Main 
Committee’s Resolutions. 

A meeting of the Committee on Unification and 
Kigistration, called to receive the report of the Sub- 
committee putting forward alternative proposals for 
unification based respectively on Absorption and Fede- 
ration,* was held at the Institute on Thursday, 12th 
May 1921. 

Present: 

Mr. John \\ . Frf'Ul'’nT IM D.A.. m the Chair 

of th>> Rif: A.. Mr Raul Waterhonv\ Mr TRtrn-THr 
FletcluT. .Mr. Arthur Ki-cn, Mr K Stanley iCall, Mr. Jarne'i S. <rib-on. 
t'dlon'i. .Mr Horar<- Cufutr. Mr K. C.aiiHnell. Mr \V. R. 

Mr Disibv L. Soknuon. Mr P W. iliibharrl. Mr Herbert A. AVi'hTi. 
A^nrtcoit^l ■ Mr. 11. Ascroir. .Mr. it. R. Bird. .Mr. Gfortit* Carter. .Mr 
.1. Rtnry, .Mr. rrann- R. TaUnr. Mr. .nhihhT T.tvlor, Mr .1 L 
VcThury. ^ -v, u -i- 

Rpprp'ii'ntoUvp'i of ^iKo'f .''"fiF/ii’s m t/o' ( I'lHd — 'Ir 11 J 

iiucklarid (BirnunEliaiii), .^Ir. 't. C. Latvrtuici ' i Ilri'tol;, .Mr Lfui- r 
T.mjr (Ut'M.ii .mil iAUfri, Mr. W. T. Olilrirve ( .Mr 
\ H Hind ( Ia U'l'-riTi. Mr. C D ITo. kroiM.>h*'ltii td) Mr l\nr)«»iir- 
WaU*";, .Mr. 1.. Xitchnn (York). -Mr. A L. Robi-rt- iHaut^ and 

iH'iirr of AR'*'d S(n‘>p}o‘\ tn the — Majtir If ( ( ork'tT* 

() B r. { Vn'traUai. , > 'll r 

ArehdMtirulA^-oxoatioo --Mr Maurii i-W.'bb. 1 > ^ O .'IJ 

of th>- Sorofn of irrhitrrfs —Mr Char!f> Hutht n. <) B b 

Mr IMuin J Mid^rotA Mr \ Burintt l>rt»\Mi, .Mr G.ort:*' II 
Ram*' Mr Nu.d 1) ^liFthi'id, Mr iMwm J. I’artrid^*'. ''Ir. ( 
.McArfhur BiHU-T. , 

pn'seiittitni- of th>- ArchHert^' «„d 

— -Mr ('harlF- .Mcliiu'blau. 

RepreyPntoto'e of ojficifd Arcfid'-rt^ Asoociutioo. —Mr. Sydu'w Perk-. J- ''.A 

Re pre'it'titotire of iiioittocherl to iitni Prof't^Sioniil fl/'/G/D'dO'i/i. 

Mr G. £ Mardiali ( Livfrponl) 

Ian Muc.Mi-stcr, Sfcreti'r’i 

The 8uh-Committce's Report, copies of which liad 
been issued to every member of the main (Jomiuittee 
several days jirior to the meeting, was as follows 

* Spp report ot the iir''t rue' tin". 2uth July 1920 (Joi rxal, 2Sth AugU''t 

1920, pp 44 a 
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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMillTTEE. 
(A]>pointed dOth July, 1920 ; repoited 0th Apnl, 1921.) 
Reference : " That it be an in.^itruetion to the Sub- 
Comnuttee to draft and submit to the Committee alterna- 
tive proposals for unitication based respectively on absorp- 
tion ami fedeiation." 

— The pro[>usal for absorption was leferred to in 
the discussion by the Committee as " Scheme A,” that for 
federation as " Scheme B." The Chairman has ruled that 
consideration by the Sub-Committee of the subject of regis- 
tiatioii. in connection with unitication, is not precluded by 
the terms of the Reference.] 

Mn/ibrrs nf the S>ib-Co)nmitt€e . — Major H. Barnes, M.P., 
Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr. H. Cubitt, Mr. L. Elkington, 
Mr. L. Evans, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. J. S. Gibson, 
Mr. A. Keen (Hon. Secretaiy), Mr. MacAithur Butler. Mr. 
G. E. Marshall, Mr, W. E. Riley. Sir C. Ruthen (Vice- 
Chairmanl, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove. Mr. N. Sheffield, Mr. John 
\V. Simpson (Chairman), Mr. M. E. Webb, Mr. H. A. Welch. 
Mr. M'. B. Whitie, and Mr. J. E. Yerbury. 

Pheliminmky. 

Par. 1. — It was deemed advisable by the Sub-Committee 
to define, at the outset, the objects which it is sought to 
attain by Unification, since these are common both to 
Scheme A and ” Scheme B." Paragraph 2 should there- 
fore be read as forming the Introduction to each proposal. 
Par. 2. — These objects are as follows : — 

To unify, co-ordinate, foster, and protect the interests 
of .Architecture. 

B. To provide an organisation representing all qualified 
.Architects * which shall : — 

(1) Express their opinions and decisions upon all public 
and professional matters affecting their aims and in- 
terests, and take such speedy and effective action as 
may be desirable in order to support, promote and 
defend such aims and interests. 

(2) Establish and enforce a proper standard of profes- 
sional conduct. 

(3) Promote the education and statutory Registration of 
.Architects. 

(4) Maintain proper relations with other organisations in 
all matters relating to building 

(ol Stimulate and direct public opinion to an apprecia- 
tion of architecture. 

C. To usealllawfulmeanstosecuretheforegoingobjects. 

“• Scheme .A ” (I). 

Par. 3.— The Sub-Committee submit that the following 
preliminary steps should be taken if the Committee adopt 
Absorption as the basis for unification. 

(a) That the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
.Aiclutects appoint a '■ Board of Incorporation " with 
salaried assistance. This Board to consist of the mem- 
bers of the present Committee on Unification and 
Reuistratinn, together with such other members as 
they may elect, provided that the total number of 
members' of the Board be not more than one hundred. 
Ill) That it be the duty of the Board so appointed to pre- 
pare as soon as possible and send to all .Architectural 
Societies and Organisations, and (so far as may be 
reasonably possible) to all architects not belonging to 
any .Architectural Society or Organisation, a Memo, 
randuni inviting those (qualified (not being already 
members) to become membeis of the Royal Institute of 
British .Architects before the expiry of twelve months 
from the date of issue. This Memorandum shall set 
forth the proposals of the Sub-Committee contained in 
Par. 4 (with such amendments thereto as the Board 
may direct) and the objects to be attained by unifica- 
tion as indicated in Par. 2 of the present Report. It 
shall be accompanied by a form for signature accept- 
ing the said invitation 

•Definition.— The word " arclutects ” in this Report, unless other- 
wise detined. means " arelutects, assistant architects and student archi- 
tects in the TTnited Kingdom.” 


(c) That it be also the duty of the Board to prepare as 
soon as possible and circulate (m like manner to the 
last) a Supplementary Memorandum showing the 
alterations proposed by the Royal Institute of British 
.Architects to their present Charter and Bye-Laws in 
order to give effect to the proposals above mentioned. 
{d) That tile Council of the Royal Institute take the 
necessaiy steps to. obtain the consent of the Privy 
Council to the aforesaid alterations to the Charter and 
Bye-Laws without delay. 

( 11 ). 

Par. -t. — The Sub-Committee submit the followins out- 
line of proposals for unification on the basis of Absorption : 
(a) That •’Scheme A*’ be termed Ixcorporatio?,’ of 
THE Architectural Profession. 

{b) That all architects who are qualified for membership 
shall in future be incorporated in one organisation. 

(c) That this organisation shall be the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which shall consist, as at present, of 
classes of professional subscribing and voting members, 
classes of honorary members, and of students. 

{d) That all architects qualified for membership shall be 
entitled to be admitted forthwith to the class appro- 
priate to their qualifications (of which qualifications 
the Board of Incorporation shall be the sole judge) and 
that the names of all professional subscribing and 
voting members shall be forthwith inscribed upon a 
Register. 

{€) That all architects shall be deemed to be qualified for 
membership, who 

(1) Have passed the Qualifying Examination of the 
Royal Institute. 

(2) Can satisfy the Board of Incorporation that tliey 
are and have been for five years in bona fide practice 
as architects, or are and have been for a like period 
bona fide, assistant architects, 

(3) Are students who have passed or been exempted 
from the Intermediate Examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, or other examination 
recognised as equivalent thereto by the Board of 
Incorporation. 

(/) The Royal Institute shall have power to govern 
tne professional practice, education, examination, reg- 
istration, and remuneration of all architects : to regu- 
late the conduct of architectural competitions ; to un- 
dertake the benevolent assistance and the defence of 
members of the Profession ; and to control the rela- 
tions of the profession with other branches of the Build- 
ing Industry, Government Departments, and Public 
Bodies. 

{<j) That the Royal Institute of British Architects shall 
after givincr twelve months' notice of their intention to 
do so (during which period all qualified architects shall 
be invited to become members) present to Parliament 
a Registration Bill prohibiting persons whose names 
are lud upon the Remster from practising under the 
style of " Architect," or under any style containing 
the t\ords ’'Architect" or ’‘Architectural." after a 
date to be determined : and shall prosecute the Bill 
with viijour untd it become< an Act of Parliament. 

{Ji) Save as they may be afiected by the foiegomg pro- 
posals tlic couivtitution of existing Architectural Socie- 
ties or Grganisatious shall remain as heretofore. 

“Scheme B " (I). 

Par. o. — The Sub-('ummittee .submit that the following 
preliminary steps should be taken if the Committee adopt 
Fedtration as the basis for unification : — 

(rt) That a Pederated Council, with salaried assistance, 
be foimed from the existing Arcliitectural Societies. 
This Federated Council to include all the members of 
the piesent Committee on TTiification and Registra- 
tion, together with such other members as they may 
elect, provided that the total number of members of 
the Federated Council be not more than one hundred. 
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iK) That Jt be tlie duty ot tlie Federated (‘oiuu-il t«» |ue- 
oare as sium a^ p.X'-ible and ^end (>>.) fai a*' m v v lu* 
lea^ouablv po- 5 Sible> to ail arehitec n'*t btd'Ui'jinit t'* 
anv Aiuhiteetural Society or Or^ani-ation, a Meiu*'- 
laiiduiu iiivitiil:^ those qualitie<i to become membt i" <*f 
oiit* of the exi'stinj: ArLiiiieeiiuMl v'<ocietie-. before the 
expiry of twelve months from tlie ilate of ivsur-. Tlii" 
Mc-morandum shall set forth the ])ropoNaU »>f tlie Suii- 
< ’oinmitree coiit.uned in Par. •> ( with >ii« h ameiidnieiilN 
theieto as the Federated •'ouiieii may ihiectu and the 
objects to be attained by Fnilie ition. a^^ nnlirated in 
Par 2 of the present Repoit. It "hall l»e ai eomiJ-uiietl 
by a form for siLniatuie a c'-ptiiiLt the "anl invititi >n. 

(c) I'liat It be aFo the diitv of the Fedeiated b'ounfil to 
I)iepaie and circulate fi»r tlie i oii'ideiatiou of all tlie 
existing Architectural So< u-tic" and (->0 fax as may la 
reasonably po^^ible; of all an Intt - ti not lalonoinu to 
anv Architectural .Society 01 (Pruani^ation. a -di» mc 
for the Constitution ami tinancial ba^is of the Feden- 
tion. 

( 11 '. 

Par. b. — The Sub-Conimittee "ubmir the folio\MiiL^ out- 
line ' 'f proposal." for unihCvttion on the ba"]" < d Fi «/< •■ntiur : — 

(«) That *' Scheme B be terinol The Flder.vtion oi 

ARCHITECTER.i.L SOCIETIES 

{ 6 } That all Architects who aie qualified for professional 
membership be entitled to admi""iou to one c-f the Cou- 
stituerit bodies of the F'-ileration. 

(Cj That the con^tituent bo«lie" of the Fedciation be the 
existing Architectural Socirties. 

(d) The Federated Council shall 'letermine the "tandard 
of attainment qualifying foradmi""ion to membership 
'•f the said Societies ; but no -in hitec t shall be deemed 
TO be qualified for membership unlc"" he : — 

( 1 ) Can satEsfy the Federated Council that lie i" and 
has been for live years in bona fid‘. practice as an 
architect or :» and ha^) been f-.-r a like penoxl a boi>a 
fidp. assistant architect. 

( 2 ) Is a student who has pa""ed an c*xamination <ati"- 
factory to the Federated founcil 

(1?) That the names of all profe'sn.nal "ubs« nbin^ and 
voting members of the con-stituent bo(lle^ of the j\-de. 
ration shall be in-iCribed upon a Register. 

(/) The Federated CunnLil "li.dl liave power to it gnl.itc 
the condition.^ of membcishij). entrance fee", up- 

Tions. and Bye-Law.s <>f the cnnvTinient bodiC" of the 
federation ; to siovern tlie ]noffs-.ir.nai practice, edu- 
cation, examination, reui."tration. and remuneiation of 
all architcc t'i : to regulate the ( ondm t (d architi ctural 
competitions : to undertak*- the benevolent a""i"tafH « 
and the defence of memlicr" of the FcMleiation : and to 
control the relation" ot the profe"Nion witij otlmr 
branche.s of the lliiddirju Iiidii"try, (b'veinment i>e- 
piu’tment", and Publu Porlir-. 

{()) That the Feih-rat'-il ( oiim d - h.dl, aft' 1 uivinu tv > Ive 
m- -ntlis' notice < d their intention t.> do -o ( dun riu whn h 
jfcriod all qualihed ait hit'’f t" 'hall la- invited to la eome 
members of the Fxd- larion), j)ie"eiit to P.jrliament a 
Keui"tratioii Pill pi ohil)if imj p*-i"on-; u In name" ai e 
not upon the Rc'_n"Tei tp*m pne ti'inu umhu rlie -tx]' 
of ■■ Architect/’ op und* r anv styl* - ont.iIninLT *he 
word" ■■ Archite. t “ op An Inter tural,” aft»T a date 
to be df'ternune'l : and '•liaJI pro-eente the Pill with 
Vigour until it li'M-oim-^. an A* t ot ParJiaim nt. 

(h) S<ive as they muv be ,itT>-fted bv tin- foteuom.g j»io- 
])0"al" the con"titutJon .,t e\i"ting An hite« rural 
Societies or ( Irgannation'' "had rcmiin d" herctof«ir'-. 

SrMMVRV OF PlJ'oflT. 

P/r/*. 7. — 1. '■ Sr heme A ’ i I xc oRpnii \ rrox • ppovidr-; for 
the admiS"ion t> • the Royal rn"tirutr of alt architect" m butia 
lid: practice, or other\vi"e (|iial!lif»l , foi their ie;ri"tratinn 
bv Act of Ibu'iianicnt. an<l foi th'* elnninatnm <d unqiialitied 
piMi titioncrs. Existing Arcliit* < turai So< n-tie-s aiifl ( )igani- 
sations remain aiitononiou" a" licntoffu-e. 


2. *■ Si he nic P” I Ft:i»EU viii'.N I piovidc" for tln.-admi". 
"lon of 5>ui li aichiUit" to any c.\i"ting An hitci tui.il 
Soi icty ami f"! the govci nmeiit of all tin SoMt-tn-" b\ a 
Peiierated ( ‘oiim iL It a No j.i ovid*-" foi tin. n-g!"t: itioii of 
member - id t In* e. on"tlt Ueiit l>- 'die" > '{ the' F* del atl* -I) by Ae r 
ot Pailiami'iit and f t tin elimination of unqiialined prac- 
tiliom-i" In ordoi t" guard again-t v.iiNing "ta.ndaid." of 

([Uahhe.ttion toj admi"'iou m difim-nt S-Mi'-n. ... wlinh 

might h ad to tin- ri' 'odmg of tin* les" ~iMrig<-ii t » egic- and 
unde"irablr‘ ^ . .niieetitn m in the mat tei of eiu i iin <- ft-e" and 
"ub"'. iiptiou-.. It 111 - been ncie""aiy to piovide in thi" 
M h*. nn- foi u-\i"ing and "tamiaidi'ing th'-n . 'ii"Mtutioii-. 

.*>. A" leg. lid" the tirin- netilnl T" bring tie- it"pt.i.tivo 
"< in nn " into ojieiarioii : — 

o/) ■ >1 heiAe* A " linplic" icvi"ion of tin- pre"( nt < Ini'tri 

and Bye-Law " “t tin- Ro_\ al In.-titutc in older to admit 
aielute'cl" who iravt not pa""e.d the (pialit\ing Exami- 
nation". and the aiqu o\ d i.f tie. i’n\ } < oim, ri w lU 1 j.- 
I ei(UU ed to tin- ju o])0"ed .lit' ration". Till" apiu o val i" 
not likely to be \uthheld .uul tin- inoi edui.- i" expedi- 
tion?. The legal I'-'li ifting m.ty 'n‘uyy "oine -ix 
month" T'wtNc month"' notn t.* ot the mteiuion to 
biiim in a Regi'iiation piP mu"r then be giv-n. but 
till" i)« iioil might b' . ot( rminoU" w ith t hat ]»! os nled 111 
the Me-moi-andiim of Invitation, "er INr e (/n ; the 
Pill it"eif being "ettled during the "Uiiie '^ime The Reg- 
i'tiatioii A<.t it-'df Would allow a fuithei peiiod of 
gia'e .iftei the King had "ignitied In- a-^ent theielo : 
"« •. Par. 4 ( t > 

'^1 ■' S' lie*nie B * involvc« the diaftiiig "t 1 ( on"ri!ution 
for tin? new ' Fe-deration.” ami it" i oii'idei ation and 
appioval by all the exi'ting Aichite rural Sometie". 
Till" W'.id 1 (.el t a inly (k.c upy aevcial moiith-s. pel hap? a 
year’. The Fedej a ted ( '< 'uncii mii"t al-o "t.indai di"e the 
con'iitufion- of tlie "aid Somet'e" and *Lx a Hat rate 
for their 'ubs(-n}jti''in -5 and entrance fee". The notice 
'A Registration <ind Invitation Memor.indum would 
< over the same peiiod of time as for *' Si heme A/‘ 
pa/. — The Sub-( 'oinmittce de-sirc" to flraw the atten- 

tion C'f th* UnitK ation (.'oinmittce to the fact tlmt tlie new 
T>ental Bill will form a valuable pUM edeiit w hmi jneparing 
the Registration Bill for Arcliitt'ct". It pntvidc" that for 
aclmi"Sion to the Register of •“ jjersons win? aiv not at present 
quahriei.!. they * mu-t be twenty-three year" of age and of 
goo<l ( haiactet. and must have been : — 

(''/) Fcir five year" imrnciliately jnei eding tlie commeme- 
menr of the .\i.t eng iged U" a principal me.in" of liveli- 
iiood in the jiractice of dentistry in the P>nn"h Bland" 
ot have le-en admitted to the membership of tiie jn 
( oi p. ifatf d 1 icntal Society not less than ' un‘ \ f-ar befoie 
the I omrm m-.-nient of tin' A< t : or 
ijt) For Hve year'" immediately jnc'-eding t he I'omrneiu 
ment of t h«' .A( t '-ngagt d a" a pi incipal nn au" ' d li vcli- 
In-.xl in the otMipat’oii of a dental incclianic tin* 
eipinahntot oui a""i"tanr .ii(liilint_ in tin* Bi’iti."h 
Niand", Jn thi" latf-r ea"(‘ tin- appin ant toi 1, -istia- 

f iou III U"t V It hi n t a o \ ear - pa-- t In- pr(-"('» 1 bed c\a im- 

na t nui. < ti 

'Idle Pill .iN » provide-" that 'Any pi-r"on\\ho within two 
\'*ar." pa""C-" the pie-(iihed ex.iinination in dcnti'tiy 
and win* w.i"e,irning In- jitiniijMl living ,1" .1 d(-nti"t 
at tin* ( 'Miinn in (-nn-nt of tin- Ait will he tieal'-d ,i" 
h.ivirig erig.igcd foi ti\c w-ai" 'n (b-nti't i'_\ . 

-foHN \V SiMl'soN ((’//, 0/ 

( 'n \ Kr l> P f'TU I- X I \' a'/ ' Ji'i / 1 //la /i). 

.Arthik Kki:\ {Ho,., .s/ .-/'//// v j 

The CuMnMvx in ojit-ning tin* juoi ceding" ".nd he 
tln»iiglit he might ".ifclv "ay that bv ri'.-ixui o| U" K-pi e"(-n- 
tativi* ( liar.K ter thi" wa" the most important nieetnig that 
had ever lu-cn held in the hi"tory of the j)rof(-""ion in thi" 
eoiintrv. 'I'ln* work "f tlm Sub-(’ommittec wu" now before 
them, ddiey had had men of gieat rejnitation working on 
tliat Sub'C’otn nut tee : also men witfi a gieat leputation 
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yet to make. All lunl worked with an amity for a common 
])urpo^e which had been admirable. He believed that if 
any other profession had attempted to do what they had 
<lone. and what, he hoped, they would complete that day> 
thev Would have risked the most hopeless confusion. They 
mmht justly feel proud of belon-jin.u to a profession which 
had the wide views and the loresiLdit which had been shown 
on thi< L^reat oue'tion. Neveitheless, thoimh the profession 
niiLdit be said, in a seiwe, to be unitied, they had now to 
]>ut their uiiscltishness to the proof and determine how uni- 
tieaiiou “'houid be c rystallised and e< msohdated as a deiinite 
]iropo-iti<>n. To etfe( t thi'. every one of them must be pre- 
])art‘d for a certain amount of sacrifice. Some micrht hold 
views which thev wi-^hed to take ciedit for set aside. c>thers 
mii^ht have hopes \\ Inch would not be immediately realised. 
They met that day to consider the Repoit of tlie Sub- 
Committee on the tvo points loforied to them. They were 
also met to take a irroat decision on behalf of the whole 
profession, and a lieavv resp^'insibility lay on each one of 
them. If there should be dithculties they must overcome 
them. It would be gnevou-ly disapi)Ointing if the meeting 
di<l not succeed in coming to some dctinite and satisfactoiy 
conclusion. But if they succeeded — and he predicted they 
would succeed— -they would have established a professional 
organisation such as did not exist in any other profession, 
either here or in any other country. They were striving fur 
a great ideal, and it was woithy their best and most un- 
selfish devotion. The Sub-Committee's report was. in effect, 
two separate reports. It would, therefore, be in order for 
any member to move the adoption of one or other section. 
It wa'i not likely that anyone was prepared to pledge him- 
self to every detail of the scheme he favoured. There mu^t 
be certain points of detail on which members would desire 
to make suggestions and amendments. In the first place he 
would ask them to decide on the principle of these two 
schemes ; as to which of them they would adopt, not as a 
cut-and-dried proposition, but as regards the great general 
principle wliich was contained m each. ” Scheme A ' was 
known as the ” Absorption Scheme " ; Scheme B ' was 
called ■■ Federatii'in.*' They had to decide which of those 
two bases they should adopt for bringing up a scheme for 
unification. When the basis of the scheme was settled, they 
would then consider and build up the machinery for carry- 
ing it out. With regard to details he could not refrain from 
paying a compliment to the work of the Sub-Committee. 
Bearing in mind that this was so vexed a question and there 
were so maiiv possibilities of alteration, lie thought that 
after circulating this document for some ctmsiderable time 
an<l inviting criticism, to have only four or five amend- 
ments suggested was a great tribute to the way in which 
the Sub-Committee had done their work. The proposals 
were known as “ iScheme A'’ and " Beheme B. The 
principle of *’ Scheme A *’ was Abs<n‘ption — the bring- 
ing of all the architects of the XTiited Kingdom into the 
membership of the Royal Institute. The principle of 
■■ Selieme B” was Federation, that i-?, the bringing of all 
tile architects of the United Kingdom into membership 
\\ it li one or other •.•f t lu' iiig societies and for tlic eontrt>l 

of those societies by a federated council. He would ask them 
rir^t to give their deci’-ion as to whether the principle of 
” Scheme A" or the principle of " Scheme B ” should be 
■uhipted by that meeting. If " Scheme A" Mere cairied 
111 principle tliov need not di-iCuss " Scheme B : if. on the 
other hand. " Scheme B " were carried then '■ Scheme A ” 
Mould not be discussed. 

Mr. S\DGROYE asked whether it was the intention of 
■■ Sciieine A" to throw open all the classes of the Royal 
Institute for tlu' absorptiim of nu-mbei^ of oth.-r bodies. 
Would the FelloM^^hip class he open ; M-.>uld the Associate 
I'lass b'^ ()])en to those who had not pasNod tht* examination 
but who in the judgment of i-ertain ])eoj)le were i[ualilied to 
be reeeived into the Associate class ' And Mould the 
Licentiate class be reopened ? The Society of Architects 
had three classes, the Felbovship. the Membership and the 
fjieeutiate class. Mere ^Members of the Soeietx to be 
Considered equal to the R.l.B.A. Associate class i 


The Chairman ; That Mould be a question for the meet- 
ing to decide. It is a matter of machinery. The principle 
must be to take all architects into the Institute. Para- 
graph 4 (fl) says that ** all architects qualified for member- 
ship shall be entitled to be admitted fortliMith to the cTas.s 
appropriate to their qualifications.'’ 

ill'. Sadgrove : Tben it is the intentiem of " Scheme A *’ 
to throw all the classes open ? 

Sir Charles Ruthen : I occupy an exceedingly difficult 
position. I am Vice-Chairman of this Sub-L’onunittee and 
President the Society. If the procedure suggested bv 
the Chairman is adopted, no harm can n-siilt Pir^t of all. 
the Society of Architects rannot be gobbled up Mithout 
the permission of the Society. The Chairman and myself 
discussed a number of }>c»iiiTs m hich are xmry important but 
first of all it must be decided M’hat this meeting propo-.es. 

The CHAimTAN : We cannot discuss the acceptance (T 

Scheme A ” or of “ Scheme B ” as a whole, but m'c can 
adopt the principle of either one or the other. 

Major Curlette : With regard to the question of detail, 
it IS surely for this Committee, after mo have accepted 
the principle, to decide whether such and such thing- 
■should be allowed under “Scheme A" or not. I move 
that the principle of “ Scheme A” be adopted as a basi-. 
subject to such amendment in detail as may be necessary. 

Mr. Gibson seconded ^lajor Corlette’s proposition. The 
Sub-Committee had done their best to formulatesomc broad 
general lines upon M'hich either of the schemes M'ould be 
M'orkable. Whether they decided to adopt one scheme ui 
the other they would not confine tliemselves to a rigid adhe 
rence even to the broad lines set out in the repoit. The fac t 
that the Committee had set out tlie broad lines in regard to 
the schemes ansM’ered quite satisfactorily Mr. Sadgrove's 
enquiries as to the classes of the Institute. If they adopted 
“Scheme A” unanimously and the Institute said " Under 
no conditions wiW mc admit the Society of Architects to the 
various classes of the Institute,” tlie M'hole thing m'OuUI go 
by the board. That was quite obvious. It was no good 
talking about giving a guarantee that those clashes M’ould 
be opened. They must first concentrate on the underlying 
principles of the tM'o schemes. The one scheme mws that all 
architects mTio practised architecture or earned their living 
by it should become members of the Royal Institute, which 
Mas to be the controlling body. He M'ished to confine his 
remarks to the advisability of having one body to be the 
controlling body — M-hich M'ould legislate and carry on the 
mTioIc of the business of the education of architects — as 
against a federation. A federation simply meant that they 
Mould preserve in existence for all time bodies not neces- 
sarily antagonistic, but M'hich had a different method of 
electing their members, a different qualification of member- 
ship, different conditions. If they attempted to make a 
federation out of all the existing bodies and set it up. say, 
m London or Liverpool or Manchester, a.«! a body to 
control the Mhole profession throughout the country, they 
M’ouId be setting up an uiiM-ieldy organisation, one M'hich 
M'ould never M'urk but M'hich Mould be the cause of nothing 
but friction in tlie future. He M'as convinced that the only 
M'ay they M'ould do any good nationally M’as to get the 
M’hole of the protes-^ion under one control. 

Mr. Perks &aid that to secure unity in the profession it 
M'as not necessary to bring into the Institute the members 
of all the other architectural societies. Unity could be 
attained if the societies M'hich Mere not at pre^-ent allied 
became so. He suggested that fuller detail- should be given 
before the Committee M'ere asked to vote upon the schemes. 

Mr. ^Iatrh'E Webb said that, as a rejire.-entative of the 
Architectural As.-ociation, he liad been sent tlicrc to support 
the equivalent of Mr. (’orlctte's motion. He m a-^ a-ked to 
condemn “ Scheme B ” and to siijiport the pnnei]>!e of 
“ Scheme A,” on the clear understanding that before any- 
thing definite M'as arranged the position of the Architec- 
tural Association as an Allied Society or othorMibC of the 
Institute .should be definitely settled. 

Mr. J. E. Y ERBURY, as representing the Licentiates, said 
that the matter had been discussed at several meetings of 
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the Licentiates, and they had come to the unanimous con- 
clusion that ^Scheme A " was the only scheme which con- 
tained the ideal they were lookinir for. But, althouijh they 
were so much in favour of Scheme A,'* rather than leave 
that ineetinsr without comm" to a conclusion they would 
subordinate their own views and vote with the supporters 
-'f Scheme “ B." There were differences between the two 
schemes, but they were chietiy diderences of detail; there- 
fore they would vote with the majority. They, however, 
unanimously preferred ** Scheme A/' and tliey hoped the 
Main Committee would vote for it. 

Mr. Bcckland said that the Birmm"ham Architectural 
Associati<')n, which he represented, were uiianimouslv in 
favour of '■ Scheme A,'’ and he had heard from many of the 
Presidents of the Allied Societies to the same effect. 

Mr. Welch said they iiadarnvedat astageat which tliey 
could, with perfect justice to both schemes, iro to the vote 
a? to whether *' Scheme A " or '* Scheme B " was prefer- 
able. He could quite understand that certain members 
might feel that they would be votm" away the intere.sts of 
the Society they had at heart if they voted for either “ A 
ur *' B " : but they should remember that they had to deal 
with a bii^ body of men brought together, not only for 
unification, hut lendms itself to the promotion of unitica- 
tion in a quite unprecedented manner. He a^ked them to 
leave themselves in the hand.s of this body as a judicial 
body which could be relied upon to see fair-play between 
them all in the working out of details. 

Mr. Arthur Keen stated that the Council of the Institute 
were in favour of *' Scheme A “ rather thin " .Scheme B," 
irrespective of the details set out in the report. 

Mr. McArthur Butler said that the Society of Architects 
had not expres•^e'■l any opinion on either scheme, officially. 
He himself, he thought, was the originatorof the federation 
scheme : he had drafted a scheme whic-h had been placed 
hef'ire the Sub-Committee. But, as he stateil m his draft, 
he did not bind himself to that : he had an open mind until 
he had heard the views of the Sub-C^mmittee. He had 
gathered in conversation with ’joiue rd the leadin-*: men of 
the Institute that the attitiule •>{ the Institute towards uni- 
fication "enerally. particularly toward^ r.*"istration, showed 
a much wider outlook on the whole matter than ii-ed to be 
the case, and he had come to the conclusion that Federation, 
which he onlv put forward because it was thouirht to be the 
next best thing, was not so good. He thougfit tlic time liad 
rome for much clo-:er union between thet wo bodies, because 
the question of registration nairowcd itself down to .-,ome 
agreement between the Institute and the Society. Person- 
ally, he was strongly in favour of «-omc form of amalgama- 
tion. Let them not call it Ab-^oi ption, ’ but " S<'heme A," 
w'hich was the bringing of all an-hitects m tbe^irigdom into 
the R.T. B.A. That meant what it said, he hoped, and that 
they were all Loiing by .■?ume means yet to be devise<l to be 
members of the Institute. It had been su""e^ted that even 
if they had all the arehitect^ of the ivincnlom in the Institute 
they coulfl not sucreed in getting R'-gi-^tr.ition. J5ut even if 
they did not sue.'-*ecd in getting statutory icgi-t ration within 
a certain time they would in the meanwhile have become 
-sueh a strong body that to belong to it would be another 
form of registration whioli would >erve them equally well. 
That was the whole point: get the ])rofe-,sioii into one 
pow'crful body, then they could organise theni'-eives and 
lay down their own regulation.". Then the architects who 
were left outside — -he did not think there would be manv of 
them — would all come into the Institute. He hoped the 
Meeting w’ould come to a decision on principle. 

Mr. Oldrieve said he had received a v'ei j' clear mandate 
from the Scottish Institute and the Edinburgh Architec - 
lural Ass'iciation — and he w’as very sorry, personally, that it 
shouhl be so — that they didnot approve of either "'Sc heme A” 
or‘' Scheme B.'’ Their feeling was that professional prac- 
tice and methods varied so much in different parts of the 
country that it was better to have the Allied Societies and 
separate Institutes working on their owm lines iindersepa- 
rate charters, and that for specific purpo.ses, such as regis- 


tration, there should be .ui agreement, and a working com- 
mittee to carry out tho^e specitic purposes. That was the 
feeling in Scotlaii'i. They were far away frum London, and 
manv things happened which were better settled locally. 
There w'ere four to tive himdre<l arehitects who were mem- 
bers of the .Scotti"h Tusntute. A very large number of them 
were members of the Ri»yal Institute, and would like to do 
all they could to support the Institute. They wuuld remain 
members of the Xu-titiite whatever wa- done. But if the 
Committee wi-^hed to carry the Scotti-'ii Institute with 
them they would have to modify the constitution of either 
“ Scheme A '* or " Scheme B ’’ : and lie had been a^ked to 
propose that the wh'>le matter be referred back to the Sub- 
committee with the object of bringing forward a moditied 
scheme, so to carrv out tlie idea of regi>tration without 
entirelv swallowing other societies, either under Scheme 
A ” or '* Scheme B." 

The Chairman . Whatever scheme we agree upon has 
got to be hammered inti» shape. The Sub-Corumittee have 
dune their hot. but they are not infallible ; and now that 
we have a meeting of the Main Committee, we shall be glad 
to receive suggestions. The only question before us at the 
moment is the principle of bringing all the architects m 
the L'nited Kingdom into the Institute. 

Major (.'uRLErxE said that his object in intervening wa^ 
to make a ."Ugge^tion in the form of a resolution, so that 
they couhi discu-s the principle at oni-e ami not lose time 
by going into endless det.ail. But he was particularly 
pleased when he heard the definition from the Chair of the 
principle embodied in *' Scheme A,*’ and he should be 
pleased to take the (lednition of the Chair and put it as his 
resolution. The principle, as detined from the Chair, 
he took to be unity, nothing el.se ; but such a kind of unity 
as would make it po-j^ible for every (*ther Institute or 
Society in the United Kingdom to retain its con.stitution. 
with such modirtcati'ins as it could accept in consultation 
with the Main Commitiee. He understood that the Com- 
mittee had no desire to interfere in loi-al matters in which 
provm idl "oeietiO" were especially interested. He took 
it that unity meant unity of all the local .societie-i, and. 
above a!!, that it should be unity of spirit. The Com- 
mitte<*. however, had to consider detaiL, after the question 
of principle had been decided; and if any details in the 
schem^ before them could not be reconciled with the prin- 
cijile adopted th'-.^e details would have to be hammered out 
so that thev would agree with the principle. 

•Sir Uu vRLK'^ Ruthkn* said that Mr. (Mdrieve failed to 
realise that there was an undercurreiif running through the 
di<eu"S'ou w'hich it was difficult to detine He toi)k it that 
the idea of iinitieation was that all arriutects should belong 
to the Royal Institute, but that in M-orking out the details 
of th*' wholr "(du*me, after the piiiieij)U' had been decided, 
there would he nt) ol)jection to the tSouth Wales Iii"titut(“. 
f“r instance, remaining : it was to-day iiffiliaretl Mith tlie 
Roval Iu''titute,|and the only differenee was that thev would 
all lie members of the Royal Institute, whieh they weie luM 
to-da\ Thi" Would <ip{>ly also to tlie Kdiiibuigh A.".""cui- 
tion and to the .Srotti-^li In-^titute : they would h.ive I'crtuiu 
loe il woik to do, but tliere w’ould la* certain detined icgu- 
latuoi" alRnting not Kdinburgh or Soutli W"ale." sj)eeially, 
hut the whole architiM-tural profession. Jf they could only 
<leal w'ltli tlie taiestiou of {iniiciple, and afterwards ilecide 
how areluteets who \\t*re not members of tlu‘ Royal Insti- 
tute wouhl bei'ome so, that would settle the wdiole thing. 
Might he .suggest that tluMe was only one society that ha<l 
to be mmsidered — viz., the Society of Archite<‘ts. He w’as 
there as Vice-Chairmau of the ( ’onuiiittee. but lie was als" 
there to uphold the honour of tlie Society of Arehitects of 
whieh he was Pre.sident. That society, he believed, would 
be willing to fail m with a reasonable and proper scheme 
of unification if the Society were satisfied that the princi- 
ples for which it had "tood would be carried into effect. 
The Allied Societies would not be affected by unification, 
except in so far that those of their members who were not 
now members of the Institute would become so. 
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Mr. Ivor Jones) said that the South Wales Institute ap- 
proved of “ Scheme A ” in principle The Society of Archi- 
tects was largely represented in their Institute, and the re- 
lation of the two bodies in South Wales was of the closest 
possible description ; although they did not see eye to eye 
always, in principle they were one body. Therefore unifica- 
tion, from the point of view of South Wales, had been a 
success. 

Mr. G. C. Lawren'ce : I understand Mr.Corlette’s motion 
to mean that this meeting is to say that it is much to be de- 
sired that all architects should be members of one body, and 
that that body should be the Royal Institute. I support 
that on behalf of the Bristol Society. 

Mr. To^j^ar : As representing Somerset and Dorset, I can 
say that they approve of Scheme A in principle. 

Sir Ba^'ISTer Fletcher said that the Scottish architects 
were bringing forward a scheme for their Incorporation." 
and the InstituteCouncil, with great generosity, he thought, 
had said that they would not oppose it, but would do what 
they could to help it. It was certain that if the Royal In- 
stitute were to take up a hostile attitude with regard to the 
incorporation of the Scottish architects, they would not be 
incorporated. He therefore could not believe that the 
representative of the Scottish Societies would oppose either 
of the schemes for unification now before the meeting. 

Mr. Sadgrove : On behalf of the members of the Society 
of Architects who are here this afternoon, I say that we 
entirely support the views expressed by Sir Charles Ruthen, 
our President, and, subject to the details, as mentioned by 
him, we shall vote for '* Scheme A.*’ 

The Chairman then put the motion to the meeting and 
it was Resolved unanimously, ^‘That the principle of 
'Scheme A' — namely, the bringing of all the Architects 
of the United Kingdom into membership of the R.I.B.A. 
— be adopted as the basis for unification." 

The Chairman : The carrying of that resolution elimi- 
nates " Scheme B altogether from your purview. Now 
comes the question of the machinery of *’ Scheme A.*’ Many 
amendments as to details have been sent in. There is one 
from Mr. Buckland which, if adopted, will materially sim- 
plify the whole problem with regard to " Scheme A." 

Mr. Buckland said that when the two schemes were sub- 
mitted tt) the Council of the Birmingham Association, al- 
though they passed a resolution in favour of " Scheme A." 
it was suggested that the machinery might be simplified if 
the Institute, instead of forming a Board of Incorporation, 
could get to work at once, and make sucli alterations in its 
(’harter and By-lawa as would enable it to admit to mem- 
bership all practising architects, and to confer with the 
Society of Architects as to the conditions of membership. 
The latter part of the suggestion was made because the 
Society of Architects was the one body wliich was not allied 
to the Institute. The Architectural Association had been 
from time immemorial so closely identified with the In.sti- 
tute that they were regarded as part of it. The resolution 
he had to move was as follows : “ That the Royal Institute 
make forthwith such alterations to its present Charter and 
By-laws as will enable it to admit to membership all prae- 
tij-ing architects, and confer with tlie Council of the Society 
of Architects as to the conditions of membership.*’ 

Sir Charles Ruthen : J .second the motion. 

Mr. Perks opptiscd the motion, contending that it would 
be taking the matter out of the hands of the Sub-Comniittec. 
The whole matter should be referred t*» the Sub-Committee, 
and they should be asked to draw up a scheme for the con- 
sideration of the Main (Jommittee. 

Sir Charles Ruthen said that the Sub-Committee could 
not do anything unless it had the help of the Council of 
the Institute acting in consultation with the Society of 
Architects. Then the Committee could fall in, and get the 
details of Scheme A ’’ into proper form. The Birming- 
ham Association had started a rock on which the scheme 
of unification might split. If the (’ouncil of the Institute 
and the Council (d the Society would agree on this vital 
principle, the Committee could get to work. 


Mr. D.avidge : The Council could co-opt rexiresentatives 
to the Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Welch said he disagreed with Sir Charles Ruthen. 
This was essentially continuation work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee which started it : primarily they had the whole 
thing in their minds ; secondly, they were a comparatively 
small body, who could continue the work along the lines on 
which they had been proceeding, with the advantage of 
having before them the various resolutions passed by the 
Allied Societies, and knowledge of what had transpired at 
the present meeting- The Sub-Committee numbered among 
their members the leading lights of the Councils of both the 
Institute and the Society of Architects ; they would there- 
fore not be ignorant of the views of both bodies when 
discussing details. They would be able to place 
doubtful points before their Councils, and get their views, 
and bring them back to the Sub-Committee — an admirable 
interlocking of method which would produce a satisfactory 
result. Otherwise they would be having constant refer- 
ences back which might go on for a couple of years. 

The Chairman : The two propositions are not neces- 
sarily antagonistic. If we are to hammer out all the details 
of " Scheme A," it must go back to the Sub-Committee, or 
to a further sub-committee, to work out. Mr. Buckland 
has struck on a very great principle, and he is going to cut 
out all the difficulties which appeared, and which Sir 
Charles Ruthen said might be a rock which would prevent 
us getting further. Until the Councils of the Institute and 
the Society can be got to agree on some such lines as indi- 
cated. we cannot go far. Therefore I suggest that this 
committee, in referring " Scheme A " back to the Sub-Com- 
mittee, sh<»uld make note of its recommendation, and 
that, in the words of Mr. Buckland’s amendment, they 
recommend that the Royal Institute may forthwith make 
such alterations to its present Charter and Bye-laws as will 
enable it to admit to membership all practising architects, 
and confer with the Council of the Society of Architects as 
to the conditions of membership. If this Main Committee 
will give that as an instruction to the Sub-Committee, it 
Will clear away many difficulties, and enable them to get 
to work. (" Agreed.*') 

A Member : Will Mr. Buckland agree to the deletion of 
the word " practising *’ before "architects." as it is in- 
tended to apply to students as well. 

Mr. Buckland assented. 

Mr. Berks said that the course suggested would be a 
great mistake, as it would be referring to two bodies the 
duty to do the same thing, and there was bound to be over- 
lapping. It would be much better to refer the whole 
matter to the Sub-Committee. 

The Chairman : It would be useless for the Sub-Com- 
mittee to go on preparing schemes unless they wore assured 
that the Councils of the Institute and the Society would 
accept their recommendations. 

The Chairman, replying to Mr. Marshall : The Sub-Com- 
mittee must have some definitive instructions as to what 
will be approved. If the committee adojits the principle of 
Mr. Buckland’s amendment, that the proper May to carry 
out this scheme is for the two Councils to come to a definite 
arrangement, that clears aM'ay the difficulty of the Sub- 
Committee to a large extent. I see no dilierenee between 
that instruction and instruction given to the Sub-Commit- 
tee, and they are then given a line as to the best method of 
achieving the desired objects. We are not tying the hands 
of the Sub-Committee. 

Major CoRLETTE asked if the resolution might not be put 
in the following form : That the Royal Institute be re- 
quested to make forthwith such alterations in its Charter 
and Bye-laws, in co-operation with the sub-committee, as 
will enable it to admit all architects to membership. 

The Chairman : There is only one way in which the 
Charter and Bye-laws of the Institute can bo altered, and 
that is, first, bj' a resolution of the Council, and, secondly, 
by a resolution of the general body. 

Mr. CuBiTT said they seemed to be going now on a 
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• iinereiit ]'r( edure. Tin y h.iil had the jiroct-durt* I'f the 
Ciiirir-ation Ci'ininittee and the Siil)-r«>minitte»* tn hammer 
■ lUt Certain details ^\ltIl the idea ■•£ itettin:^ a scheme 
unificatii HI. Xiiw ^rr. Bucklaiid*^ re<..Iiiti'‘n '•Uintesteil that 
MUt i>f the vaiidUN budie^ u pre.-seiited on the Uniticati‘*n 
(.'einmittee, two rif them -'h>»u]d he r*‘Id to put then headN 
t'>jetliei aiivl devise a srdiemc whu h wmild <iiit rlu-ir own 
jtaiticulai inemhcrs. It >t-eiju*d to him that, in det idimr on 
ieou!atiou-> rcLraidino admi-^ion to tlic Iii'-ntute, tlie In^ti- 
tUtr ouidlt to have the view - ..f the AIlu «l .'^oi letle" and the 
Au hitectural As^Oi ration, and aI<o thosr* of outride aidu- 
tei r:^. Wa'. It not better to adopt the ordinai\ prorediire, 
that tln-^ Committee, on w hi', li all bodie-? were repiotnted. 
•'Imuld ' arrv on and siiiret 't ,i Mjicme. and jiut it bi-foie the 
various sLicieties with a iV"' ommen«iation for it-- adoption ? 

Sir (.‘harles Kuthen' -aid that Mi. Buckland and the 
Binuiimdiam A•^>oelatloll liad dioppeil on the one vital 
point. Theie wa> iC' harm in K-ttinu" it ito thioULdi, but 
there would be a Ltruat deal of liarm in not lettin^r it it" 
tliroueli. He uriifed the committee verv ~ti'/n_dy to pia-^-s it 
a> unanimou-riy a* it had ]i.ir>ed the other. Aft-'r all. the 
AUkmI S''cietie> had mn tire paitu ular lutereit that the 
Society of At'-hitects had in tlio piopoxal which wa^ cou- 
tained within the four corners of the Ve'ic.huion. The Allied 
.Societies were already allied, and in tliat came the whole 
question of the Sub-Committee. He had worked very hard 
to brins about uiutication. and the Soc icty were ab'“»lutely 
behind the President of their own body. There could be no 
harm in this proposition, and he strongly advised its accep- 
tance. 

Mr. MArnic'E Webb said that the An liitectural Associa- 
tion would be perfectly happy to abide by any alteration 
that the Institute made in 11 *^ Bye-law", but as other bodies 
were concerned he thought the res.oluti'*n might be altered 
to read : ” The Royal Institute be a-sked to make furthwith 
such alterations in its present Charter and Bye-law> as will 
enable it to cnmply with the principles adopted this after- 
noon, and consult. a.s iiece>oarv. with the Society of Archi- 
tects and other bodies as t«> the CMnditi<'»ns of membership.*’ 

Mr. B.avidoe : D'> not ^ay " foithwith.*’ 

Mr. Webb : I do not mind omitting " forthwith.** 

Mr. Welch said that they had no authority as a com- 
mittee to give an instruction to the Koval Institute or to 
the Society of Architects as and those bodies had no 
authority to give instructions to earli other. Instead of 
being in the form of an instruction they should say ** it is 
desirable that such a thing be done.** A iecommendatu>n 
of that sort would be in firder. 

Sir Charles Ri'THEx .^aid ir was nopiratife that they 
should decide. He wa.s speaking not as a representative of 
an Allied Society but as tiie head of a thousand or twelve 
humlred architects wlio were not members of the Royal 
Institute. He repre.sented a boily which was ^elf-(•on- 
tained and .-elf -governing, and it was imperative that the 
Council.s of tlie Royal Institute and the Society shoui<l take 
this matter up. The Society of Architects could not he 
ordered to commit suicide, and they w«>ul<l not con-sent to 
be so ordered. He, a Fellow' of the Institute who wa-- aKo 
President of the Society of Ak hitect'^, was taking this 
Lourse becaii'-c In had at heart the uniheation of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Lawre>'CE suggexted that the resolution read: 

■ That the Committee leeomiiiend, anteeedent to the fur- 
ther coii-nleration by the Sub-( ’'Oiiniittec, that the Royal 
Tn-titiitc make «iu'h alteration'^ to it> pi<'&ent Charter, etc. 
a- may be nece-sarv. ’ The Snb-Com mittec mii-.t have* be- 
fore it for consideration an agreement between the Soc ietv 
of Architect-5 and tlie Royal in--litute. 

.'^ir ♦ H MILES Rrxiif^v : I prexx tluit tlie re-,ohiti«in as [U’o- 
poxod and secimded be jon. 

The CuAiR-WAX, in answei to Sir Bani-ter Fleteher : The 
Sub-< ommittee rs 111 existeiir-r until the Mam Committee 
decides that its fuin tmus aie hni-hed. 

i\Ir. Bi'ckland : I have arnendeil mv re-solution in aecoi- 
dance with -Mr. Webb - suggestions, namely, "That the 


I'omnuttee recommend the R.l.H.A. to make smdi altera- 
tions in Its prt-xi nt Chaiter and Bye-law- a- will enable* 
them to eomplv with the junuiple of ‘ Scheme A.' a- 
adoptcii unaiuiiioii-Iy tin- afternoon, and coiift-r with the 
(‘nuiicil ot the .'<<'» lety of Aii hiTet t- a- to the ( ondition- of 
membfr-lu{).** I am willing to acuej)t the .-ug^gestion To 
a<i«l other soc'letle- Hot alli'-d. 

Sir Charles RrntKv . I -ei ond that. 

Mr. WaterhoI'-e -uggextud the word *' draft " iii-T--ad 
of make, * and tin- wa- agit.e-il to. 

Mi. Perk- • I {nop^xf a- an aniendment : " That tiiN 
-r helm- ap [II ovt d to -da V be i efei red to tin- '( ' nun it Tee 

forthf-mio bring u]> -iiggexttd detail-, they having pou<T 
to r I m-ult any ( ’"uucil or body or individual- whom Th< y 
think lit.*' He a-ke<l the in<‘etiug to vote again-t the 
re-oliitiou with ilo vn w to icon ing tin- ameiidmeiiT a- the 
-iib-rant.vi* rex.durion Wdiat Bic kland xuggt-xt. d 

would bung about -o met hi ng like i ha* It would be sent 
to thv L'ouucil. who would have t" dp[)oiiu a coiumitte'-. 
wdiii ii Would confei with another body : then theie wi'uld 
be the .'siib-Committee dr*aiing with inattei - w In., h had be, n 
passed to-day; thus they would be referring to two separate 
fiodies to Work out the detail-, it would take a long time, 
and be very unsati-fa< loiy. It would be br'ttci to i.-fer it 
to the Sub-Committee, giving them powerti' eonxult whom 
they liked, and then tc. bring their projio.sal- t" the bom- 
mittei^. Cntii the details were ajqiroved they could not go 
on. They wanted to know the (letails of the sc heme, which 
should include registration. He had been nundi 111 favour 
of Scheme A,’' but if certain details were projiosed he 
might be against them. 

Mr. CtAMMLLL .said that if this scheme wa- to go through 
they must have tlie goodwill of the Society of An liitccts. 
He thought their thanks were due to the Presidents of the 
Institute and the Society of An-hitects. for the ( 'ommiTtee's 
having done one of the greatest things that had been ac- 
comiilished -inc<‘ he had lieen in the ait hitectural pro- 
fession. They had arrived at a unanimou- conciu-ion in 
regard to certain procedure, and the Chairman and Sir 
Charles Ruthen were obviou.-ly satisfied that it would be 
wise t«i adopt Mr. Bin khind*.- resolution, and he thought 
the meeting could not do better than follow the lead of 
the eminent gentlemen who had done so much for their 
cause. 

The Chairman* : I want to j^oint out to you. gentlemen, 
that there is nothing inconsistent betwiaui Mi. Buekland - 
re-olution and Mr. Perks's amendment. AVe have Mr. Buck- 
land’s resolution before us, and there is no harm in passing 
that. Then Mr. Perks can very well put his proposition to 
refer the whole thing back to the Sub-Committec. 1 re- 
peat. there i.s nothing inconsistent betweiui tin* two. Me 
will now take a vote on Mr. Buckland's motion. 

Mr. Buckland's resolution was thereiifion put to the 
meeting, and it was Resolved, by 28 votc.s to 4. That the 
(.ommittee n^cominend the Royal Institute to draft such 
alterations to its Charter and By-Iaw.-s as may be necessary 
to comply with the principle of ‘ Scliemc A,' adopted this 
(lay l>y the Cnitieation and Registration Committee, and t'> 
confer with the Council of tlu“ Society of Architects a- to 
conditions of membership.'’ 

Sir Banister Fletcher propoxcd that the Sub-Com- 
nutt(‘(‘ be iiistiucted to eon-id<‘r details and report to the 
^[ain Committe<‘. 

Mr. CiRsoy .secunded. 

Mr. Brown : Is it the intention of the Sub-Committee to 
eon-idt-r all the suggcst(‘<i ameiulnients ‘i 

Sir ChvRlf.s Kl'Then : Yes, to con^Kh-r everything 
that has been scut m. 

The b’HAiRMAN ; I now put Sir Jianistcr Flcti her's 
motion, ' Tliat tlie matter be referred to the Sub-Com- 
mittee to consider detail- and lepoit to the Main Com- 
mittee,” 

This was agreed to unanimously. 

^Ir. Ivor .Jo.nes a.sked leave to move a resolution which 
had he(*n passed by his Council, that it was imperative that 
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Scutland. Wales and the Provinces should be adeq^uately 
repicsented on any sub-coin inittee dealing with this matter. 
At pre.sent there' was only one representative of Allied 
Societies, and this was not considered adequate representa- 
tion. The movement was of the greatest interest to mem- 
bers of the Allied Societies, and they wanted first. hand 
information as to what was going on. ^ ^ 

Mr. Perks moved that five members of Allied Societies 
be added to the Sub-committee. 

Mr. Wel( h seconded. 

Mr. Ivor. .Tones proposed that there be six additional 
members from Allied Societies. 

Mr. Perks said he thought six leasoiiable, and seconded 
the pioposal. 

Mr. L-CWRexc'E said that if the Society of Architects had 
a certain balance, and the introduction of more representa- 
tives of Allied Societies would upset that balance, he 
should not press it. The point was to get the scheme mure 
widely known in the provinces 

Mr.' CfEiTT said that the 


cietv of Architects might be 


asked to nominate two provincial membeis. 

After some further discussion the motion was put to the 
meeting, and n was Resolved ■■ That six additional repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Societies be selected by the Chair- 
man and Mce-Chairman from the members of the Main 
Committee to serve upon the .Sub-C'ommittee.’ 


The Associates and Unification. 

The President has sent an invitation to all the 
Associates of the Institute to meet him and the Hon. 
Secretarv on Tuesday, Tth June, at 4.30, in order to 
discuss the steps taken towards the unification of the 
profession. The proceediiius will be quite informal. 
The President trusts that the engagements of Asso- 
ciates will permit them to attend, aucl that they will 
expre.ss their views on the subject quite frankly. 

Unification. 

115, Cfoicer Street. IC.C.l, 23rif May 1921. 

To the Secretary — 

giR —Having read the report of the Sub-Comimt- 
tee, mav I be permitted to congratulate them on the 
schemes put forward, and at the same time offer a 
further suggestion— a suggestion that I feel will go a 
long way towards making or marring the success of the 
business in question. 

On reading the report one notices that the control of 
the scheme passes into the hands of a Board of Con- 
trol " or ■■ Federated Council," apparently the latter. 
Either form of control is to include all the members of 
the pre.sent C'onunittee, together with such other mem- 
bers as they may elect. In such an important matter 
as Unification, it seems to me that any body having 
the powers that the Federated Council appear to pos- 
sess should be a popularly elected body. All interes- 
ted parties .should have a say in the election of .such a 
bodv. and the bodv sliould not merely consist of mem- 
bers'nominated by the Couneil, or any other individual 
committee. 

Ill m V opinion, to adopt such a course as is proposed 
is not calculated to secure co-operation of the whole 
])rofession. as individual architects would feel that 
thev have little, if any. say in the questions that are 
likelv to crop up. 

Incidentally, one of the things I am trying to elimi- 
nate from the Institute is any suspicion of clique- 


ism." and certainly there is a tendency in this direction 
at XJresent. G. Scott Cockkill [4.] 


Provincial Members and Committee Meetings. 

10(/i May 1921 

To the Editor. Jouexal R.I.B.A.. — 

Dear iSie, — U pon the a.ssumption that in the in- 
terest of our Institute business it is desirable to obtain 
the attendance of provincial members to the fullest 
possible extent, and in relation to the considerable 
exjiense attached to such attendances by iiiember.s 
who live at a distance from London, I write to put for- 
ward the following proposition : — 

That in fixing the meetings of the varioms com- 
mittees (special and regular) these should be so 
arranged as to make it as easy as possible for full 
attendances to be put in. 

To explain exactly what is intended, I would quote 
the case of the Practice Standing Committee, 

At the (ire.seiit moment there exist two .'ub-com- 
mittees. which meet on days other than the regular 
one for the full Practice Committee. In addition to 
tlii.s, special committees are called for different pur- 
po.ses. for example, the Architects’ Defence Union, 
also on different days. 

Xow, sir. as it means that every (irovincial member 
attending any meeting has practically to give up the 
whole day for the purpose, it really does not matter 
to him whether he attends a meeting at 2.30, 3.30, or 
4.30 (this latter time being the usual one for the 
Standing Committees to meet), and it suggests itself to 
the writer as not being beyond the scope oi practical 
suggestion to combine a meeting of a Standing Com- 
mittee with either a sub-committee or a sjiecial com- 
mittee. 

I believe it has for a long time been realised that 
one of the regrettable weaknesses in our orgaui.sation 
lies in that it is a difficult matter for provincial mem- 
bers to take their share in the business of the Institute, 
and. therefore, to the logical mind it suggests itself, 
further, that every disability to the fullest participa- 
tion of such members should be removed where possi- 
ble. Of course, one realises that the London member 
may regard it as a .somewhat serious request to be in- 
vited to start the sitting of a committee, say, at 2.30 
p.m., with the prospect of this being followed tqi by 
another committee later in the afternoon, hut surely 
if the provincial member can make what is a far 
,greater sacrifice, it is not too much to ask of the Lon- 
don member. 

Ill conclusion. I have chosen to raise this question 
in this particular manner rather than by other means, 
as it suggests itselt to me that expre.'sions of opinion 
may be vouchsafed through the medium ot oui 
Joi RX-AL, and this, if it occurs, should be helpful in 
arriving at some conclusion of a constructive nature. 
— A’ours. etc., 

K. Gawmf.i.l, 

lion. CtfStcrt’Uiru i‘rncttct' C< /tintittn’ 

Hot'. iSecret'try iloufuoj ■siib-Cu/ut/tittc-i 
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CHEOMCLE. 

“ Architectural Heresies of a Painter.” 

The public lectures oi^anised by the Literature 
Standing Committee with the object of ai-o'using wider 
public interest in architecture continue to attract large 
audiences, a good jiroportion, probably the majority, 
belonging to the non-professional class. Tlr. Roger E. 
Fry’s lecture, delivered on the I'Jth iust., and entitled 
" Architectural Heresies of a Painter," had especial 
interest for architects, and seemed to have been pre- 
pared expressly for them. Mr. Charles J. Holmes, 
Director of the National Gallery, presided. Mr. Fry set 
down his heresies in the following terms ; — 

Htres;/ jS’ci. 1. IVe have sub.-tituted for the art of archi- 
tecture the art of dressmg buildings according to the fashion. 

Xo. 2. Thi.s phenomenon is more or less world-wide. 
In the false architecture of modern Europe which results, 
the English is distinguislied by its lack of the sense of scale. 

A'o. 3. It is sometimes distinguished also by its good 
taste. Good taste in this sense is a .social rather than an 
.'esthetic virtue. 

Xo. 4. There are two possible kinds of beauty in a 
building — ( 1 ) What I call Natural Beauty, which is also the 
beauty of a locomotive or a p.inther, and thi.s results from 
the clear expression of function ; (2) -Esthetic Beauty, 
which results from the clear expression of an idea. We 
have so arranged that neither of the.se beauties occur in our 
buildings. 

Xo. 5. -Esthetic Beauty in a building is essentially the 
same as that of sculpture. It re..!ults from the expression 
of a plastic idea. There has hardly ever been an lesthetic 
architecture in England ; tiiero has been even les.s sculpture. 

-Vo. 6. Our architecture docs not expres.s plastic ideas, 
but hi.storico-social ideas. 

-Vo. 7. It is founded upon social snobbery. 

Xu. 8. The vices cjf niodern English arcliitecture have 
ahnost alway.s been inherent in the architecture of England. 
Modern conditiejns have brought out the rash. 

Xo. 9. Modern conditions and niodern science have jmt 
into the' hands of architeet.s tho greatest opportunity in the 
history of the world. Tlie,v have missed it completely. 

-Vo. 10. To a great extent this is not their fault. 

The lecturer said he lione-tly didn't see that he could 
make the list shorter, but by aiiiplifting his theses he hoped 
to mitigate and soften their liorrid abruptne.s.s. Touching 
his fir.st here.sy, as dress to be pleasing must be exactly tlie 
last word of fashion, ‘■o it was with niodern architecture: 
buildings which when just tinishc-d attracted by a certain 
air of pimpant novelty bee.imc 'Jemu'Je in a few years. He 


could remember when St. John’s Wocxl .Avenue .seenu-d to 
be an i-jxich-making discovery — baronial splendour com- 
pressed into the limits of suburban convenien<-e, when the 
W agner- 0 |)eratie effects of Hams Place looked almo-st 
authentic and hardly suggested carton pierre. In his boy- 
hood, bitten by Ruskin's stc le-mongering, he almost worked 
up an enthusiasm for tlie tlien new Law Courts. Then 
came the coqmtttrie of so-called Queen .Anne — but all had 
become outmoded, tarnished, a painful reminder. Rus-ell 
Square used to lie a sober, digiiitied and not unpleasant 
specinieii of Lontion Georgian building. Then some years 
ago, as thele-isesfell in, terra-cotta trimmings were glued on 
to the house-fronts — forms wiiieh were not only arcliitec- 
turally nonsensical but liad that faulty and unscholaiiy 
antiquarianisin which was the special mark of '' bad taste.’’ 
The lecturer defined Real Style as the perfect adaptation of 
the means of e.xpression to the idea. It resulted from ease 
of expression .As understood in modern architecture. 
St\ie was essentially symbolism. The tiew he had heard 
expressed that we should have a wonderful art if our manu- 
facturers could be taught to imitate the riglit niodeh was 
fatal to creative effort. It implied an idea that beauty was 
something material, absolute, fixed and determined, 
whereas it was a relative quality wliich inhered in the forms 
of the object of art only in so far as it was an evident sign 
of an inward spiritual state on the part of the artist. -As 
regards the use of the forms of piast arelutectural styles, the 
lecturer said that a copy of an original work of art by an 
artist might have gre.tt lestlietic value provided the artist 
remained an artist and did not become a copHst. It wa.s 
possible for an artist so to assimilate the principles of a past 
style as to be able to create something entirely new whilst 
Using similar forms. But he must have got at the under- 
lying principles, and not merely learnt by heart the external 
evidence.s of those principles. He must be able to move 
freely and of his owti impulse among those forms. He 
must think in the language, not merely translate. In the 
incredible museum of pasticho.s which made up most of 
modern London one came across fairly scholarly transla- 
tions showing a general notion of the grammar and s.vn- 
tax as studied from outside. But God help us when we 
came to tho more ” original ” adaptations — what a jargon, 
what a chattering of Babu and Pidgin-English, what a 
scattering and smattering of incoherent and incompatible 
words, what a patchw ork of odd phrases picked up here and 
there and .stuck together anyhow' a.s the hazard of momen- 
tary convenience .suggested. The French had not perhaps 
jjlayed such wikl chromatic scales up and tlown the 
arehieological keyboard as we and the Germans had done. 
On the rrther hand, the French had developed the cruel effi- 
oienct , the hard brittle chic of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, an 
instrument perfecth adapted to replace inspiration and 
sensibility by brilliantly self-confident mediocrity. Seeking 
amid the grotesque welter of modern European architec- 
ture fur the peculiar characteristics of our own brand he 
found it in (lithe absence of scale and (2) the |iie'ence of 
a certain kind of good taste, Portland Place w,is the only 
roadw ay in London that gave one room to spread tlie wings 
of one's civic consciousness. It wasn't men' si/c • it was 
proportion that counted, as witness St. Paul's where the 
actualh small space spread itself for the subtly deceived 
eye .so suniptuoiish that one could hardly believe one had 
.stepped .so i(uiekl\ from end to end. But AA'ren was the 
one miraculous exception to all his geuerali-ations about 
British architecture — he indeed was one of the greatest 
masters both of scale and of plastic e\|)ression that had 
ever lived. Tlie other distinction of our national architec- 
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ture Wti-' its occasional good taste — hardly ever displayed, 
of course, in official or public building, but only in smart 
private building. But he regarded it as a social rather 
than an aesthetic quality. It was a negative good taste, 
consisting in not making mistakes of grammar, not being 
dowdy, slack and unscholarly. Dealing 'with his Heresy' 
Xo. 5, the lecturer said that aesthetic hcauty in a building 
was essentially the same as that of sculpture, and resulted 
fron'i the expression of a plastic idea. This expression of a 
plastic idea was verv rare in our architecture and almost 
unknown in our sculpture, Bv " plastic idea ’’ he meant 
such a construction of three-dimensional shapes as satisfied 
the contemplation of their relations to one another and to 
the whole combination. All building, as all sculpture, was 
three-dimensional, had mass and volume, but it might not 
have three-dimensional form — that is to sav. the relations 
of its parts together might be merely casual, the result of 
accident or outward necessity, and not self-explanatory and 
apparently necessitated to the imagination. We had to 
recognise that certain relations of solid shapes to each 
other did set up in the mind wliich contemplated them a 
peculiar condition of tension and equilibrium which was 
the essence of the testhetic emotion. And an object which 
had those relations that were satisfactory to aesthetic con- 
templation might be said to have plastic form. The 
lecturer instanced certain plastic forms and said that sensi- 
bility to such forms varied immensely with individuals, and 
still more perhap.3 the assiduity and persistence of their 
contemplation of such plastic ideas. He could only claim 
that such plastic expressions gave him intense and vivid 
pleasure. But in modern architecture he hardly ever got 
that sensation ; he hardly ever could apprehend the three- 
dimensional development of the ground plan or its relation 
to the earth surface, or at least his apprehension was not of 
that vivid nature which accompanied rc-sthetic apprehen- 
.sion of purposeful design. He did not think that most 
modern architects, preoccupied as they were 'with archi- 
tectural costume and the ingenious application of styles of 
various kinds, ever made much of the pos-dble play of the 
elementary plastic forms. He did not think they felt 
plastically', their minds did not move freely in tlirce dimen- 
sions ; they thought and felt in the flat. If they did feel 
plastically, they would discover all sorts of untried possi- 
bilities in the combinations of these forms and in the 
adaptations of them to particular ground plans and to pecu- 
liar situations. Discussing his Heresy Xo. 9. the lecturer 
said he could not help wondering why- so violent a stimulus 
a.s that given by new constructional possibilities in archi- 
tecture had led to .so disappointing a result. Such possi- 
bilities were accepted slowly', and ■«ith a kind of grudging 
reluctance. Instead of inspiring the int'ention of now and 
appropriate plastic forms the new methods seemed to be 
slurred over and buried beneath the old stylish conventions. 
Here and there was to be seen a timid attempt to accept 
the situation, but there was no concerted general ctfort. 
He missed the enterprise, the experimental courage, the 
(’7u« which one thinks the immense possibilities of modern 
building methods might have inspired. In closing, the 
lecturer said that he might naturally enough be th.ought to 
have been carping and unjustly severe, to have picked out 
and underlined everywhere defects -wilhout sufficiently 
considering thi' causes wliieh explained and excused them. 
But in truth ho had no de.^ire to scold or blame. He merely 
wanted clearly to face the situation in the belief that that 
was the first step to improvement. It was just the advan- 
tage of our highly self-conscious and critical age that we 
could by a deliberate etfort change our character. We 


could fix our minds on those defects which from long 
inherited custom had become not only traditional but 
instinctive, and by' so fixing our minds we might ultimatelv 
connect them altogether. 

Sir Reginald Blomiield on Mr. Fry’s Lecture. 

T/ie Times of the 23rd published its Special Corre- 
spondent s report of an interview with Mr. Fry, in 
which the latter reiterated and elaborated some of the 
points in his lecture at the Institute on the 19th inst. 
On the following day' appeared a report of the same 
correspondent’s interxnew with Sir Reginald Blom- 
field 

I asked Sir Reginald Blomfield if he had read Mr. Fry's 
vicw.s in The Times of ye.sterday. He answered that he 
had. I have no particular quarrel,” he said, ’• -with Mr. 
Fry s remarks, but he overlooks one very' important fact, 
and that is that the majority' of modern buildings are not 
designed by architect.s at all, but by builders. What ho 
announces as the latest panacea for modern architecture 
the best English architects have been practising for tlie last 
2.> years. It is ntore than a generation since we got tired of 
irrelevant ornament. For many y'ears we have dispensed 
with It in our buildings, and it has long been a common- 
place with architects that beauty is to be found in efficiency 
and the expression of purpose. When I say ’ expression of 
purpose ’ I intend that a sufficiently liberal interpretation 
should be given to that purpose.” 

■' Mhat do you consider to be the weakness of modern 
architecture ? ’’ 

■■ The real source of weakness is that it is regarded as a 
profession or a business, and not as an art. I am afraid I 
have no idea what Mr. Fry means by his distinction be- 
tween • natural beauty ’ and ’ lesthetio beauty.’ All beauty 
is .■esthetic in the sense that we are conscious of its existence 
through our eyes. Mr. Fry' seems to suggest that beauty 
can be superadded to forms which alreadv express the pur- 
pose for which they exist. Surely that is getting near the 
Victorian fallacy that architecture is building plus orna- 
ment, and that it is the ornament that makes it architec- 
ture. Good architecture is inherent in the forms -nith which 
it deals, and has to be evolved out of them, but it does not 
follow that good architecture is to be obtained by merely 
eliminating ornament and leaving the construction in un- 
abashed hideousness. Mr. Fry will find an example in the 
Exhibition Road. 

'■ I agree with Mr. Fry s opinion of Westminster Cathe- 
dral. I coasider tlie inside better than the outside.” 

The Times of the 2oth published a correction from 
Sir Reginald Blomfield stating that he had ofiered no 
opinion to his interviewer with regard to the Kodak 
Building. His opinion w'as that the building fulfilled 
its pur])Ose admirably. 

Architect and Client. 

The President. Mr. John W. Simpson, was also mter- 
vicwetl, the report appearing in The Times of the 21st. 
Referring to the wish expressed by Mr. Roger Fry in his 
lecture that architects should unite to impose more of their 
own will in the practical application of their art. Mr. Simp- 
son said that if Mr. Fry meant that a body of architectural 
opinion should be formed to impose its will on clients and 
builders he was not sure that he agreed with him. In his 
view the first duty of an architect was to translate the needs 
of his client m tlie terms of art — that is to say, to give 
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artistic expri-.sion to the con'truftivc iiccils of tlic client. 
If an architect was obliged to sacnlice hi^ artistic con- 
science in order to give his client w hat he wanted, or, on the 
other hand, to abandon the conditions of the problem 
which his client laid before him, then he was a iiselc's man 
and uuaht not to accept the commission. The (|iiestioii of 
an architect imposing his will was purely an administrative 
matter. The building owner eiiteieil into a contiact, and it 
was the duty of the architect to administer that contract so 
as to see that it was fairly c anicd out Irom the point of vn w 
both of the builder and the client. In other woicls. tin- 
.iichitect had to see that his client gut bd. woith of building 
for every 6',?. he expended, but .it the s.ime tinu to eiisuie 
thitt he did not extort bid. woith out of the builder, or th.it 
the builder did nut ride off after giving .II /. north. The 
function of an architect was a ludici.tl one, .ind was becom- 
ing more and more recognised as such l.y the Court-. 

Arterial Roads in Progress. 

Mr. W. E. Ddviclge [-T.J. Hcui. >ecretaiy of the 
K.I B.A. Town Elaniiinc Committee, draws attention 
to the tveekly repoir ot the .Ministry oI Tiaiispoit 
(bth May UuM). from vliicli it will be seen that the 
tollowino arterial roads are ni j.roure'.s in (Ireater 
London : — 

Eitham Byeiia-s. 4.940 v.n d-. 2 1 2 u:i'kil!-d men ciii [ib .yed ; 
Kidlirook extension. T.iO y,tr.:ls. 11 unskilled men em- 
ployed. 

.■south Circular Road, section tlio uah W'.'olwieh Heusiiig 
Estate f oiiimeuced, 2tj uii'kilh-d men employed. 

Shoi Iters Hill Byep.iss, ILiiub y.ii .Is. m Woolv n h and ( deeii- 
wich, 9S uiiskiUed men employed. 

Bromley Byepass (nor yet arrepte.l liy Kent C.uiiicilp 
"Western Avenue, 1.730 yard-, ajipr.ived by Loiid..ii Coiiiity 
Council, section in Haminprsnnth. Icngtli thi'.-.m’li 
Acton Hoii-sing E.statC' eommeiucd, 41 unskilled men 
employed. 

Eastern Avenue, .sluut section rrossima Haekney Marslie-. 
from "Wick Lane Bridge to River Lea. tibU yaids. :!,7 
tm.skilled men employed 

East Ham and Barking Byepass : arrangements have now 
been made fot the e'Uistiucti.jii of this road, and it is 
hoped that uoik will -liortly ( oiiinieiice. 

New Cambridge Road (Totteiili.uii and Edmonton). ll.u.jb 
yards, 414 unskilled men engaged. (Herts (,'oiintv 
Couni il have been un.able to i nterinto an .irrangenieiit 
for that portion of the r.jad in the Cheshuiit district.) 
North Circular Road (sections ot). 9,7.71) yards, nojk ‘-om- 
menced in W illcsden, Kdinoiiton. Southgate and Walt- 
h.im-tuw, (iSrs men engaged p.ut lime. Sc. tiou m 
Hendr.n also arraiigeil for 

New CTiertsey Road, .section in Chiswick <■ 0111111 ^( 1 ^ 1 , 23 
unskilled men emjdoyed. 

.Tlso various road iiidemmgs at Brentford, Lronilcy. Cloy 
don. East H.iiii. Epsom, i'l Ithain, H.iekiiev. Aiiteli.im, 
Penge, Walt liamstow, .ind Kent County (ll.irtford 
area) ; It'iinbled.in heme 111 < mirse of ])rep;iration. 

New arterial roads in the jirovincc.s. eitlier in pro- 
<gres.s or tinder negotiation, are as follow.s : — 

.Aberdeen, Barrow. Bii iningli.ini. Bl.iekbiirii, Bouriicmoiitli, 
Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Camhrid'gc, C.inliff. C.u - 
lisle. ( ■lielteiihaiii. Cm entry, Derby. Dundee, Folkc- 
.stone. (dasgmv. Creat \ ai mouth. Haslingdeii, Hast- 
ings, Ipswich, Lancaster. LeecK, Ijineoln. Liverp'jol, 
Lowestoft. .Manchester, Neath, Nelson, Neweastlc- 
upon-T\'ne, Noiwieh. Xottmgham. Poole. Portsmouth. 
I’lestoii. Kotherhaiii. .'se.irboroii'eh. .SLunthorpe. I^lief- 
ticlci, Southend. Stoc,ktt>ii. Tauiit'cn, etc. 


Post-War Church Building. 

Sir t'liarlccs NielioLoii. Bart, i /' i. had a veiv aji- 
pieci.itive audience lor his leetuie, '■ Eost-W’ai 
C’liurc'hes ■■ the buirth ot the senes ot I’ublie Lectures 
ariangfcl bv the J.iteratuie Staiidiim (foimnitlee. and 
deliveled at the In.stltute on the hbth ilLst. The Eight 
Ec-v. Bishop \\ , E. Tloiin-ev. imiueilv Blshoji cd 
Be iiiieo. jue.sided. Speaking of the piesent emt ot 
building, the iect uiei said that it wa.s dei iiiedlv lieatt- 
bfeakillg to those who had Ji.illitully collected suiiis oI 
iiioiiev lot eliuicli liiiililiiig which iiiulei the new con- 
ditions Were Ijuite luadeiplate iol the JiUlpose, It 
would piobalilv be conceded, he said. tJiat it was not 
altogetliei seciulv that a nation which could atloid a 
bs income ta-X. a clutc" of £l pel iioise-jiower upoi, 
liU-itol t.ti'. a sahnv ot Lj.dlK) a vc-ar to a Muiistei 
without poittolio. and tree railw.iv ])a"e' to .MeiilliPi' 
ot Eailiameiit. should go cluin hle'.s on account ot it- 
jioveity Bisliop .Muunsey. in closing the biiet di-- 
cUssioii which lollowed tin.- lectuie. c.xpressed to Sn 
(.'iiarles tlm thank' of the auilioiice tor what he tle- 
•sciibed ii(.iroiilyds an e.xrmordinaiily iLseful h-ccture. but 
(.lue which had other cjualiTies winch go to the making 
of a guiK.l lecture. The little touches of humour, said 
tJie Bi'hop. with wliich the lecture was inteispei'sed 
helped to make the subject, to a im-re layman like 
himself, more interesting than it would otherwise have 
been. The Bishoji legretted there were .so few clergy 
jiieseiir. beca Use when they were concerned with build- 
ing churches they betrayed in many instances a very 
lamentable i'gncirance as to the real and practical dit- 
ficulties that confront the arcliitect in carrying out 
tlieir requirements. The absolutely invincible igiioi- 
ance of tlie ordinary churchwarden was even more 
.striking ; it almost made one despair of human nature. 
Sir (.'harle.s's lecture will be published later. 

Building Contracts. 

On the btli May a conference was lield at the Insti- 
tute between rejiresentatives of the E,I.B..\., the 
Society of Architects, the Institute of Builders, the 
National Federation of Building Traih’s' Employers, 
the Surveyors' Institution, and the Quantity Sur- 
veyors' As.sociatioii. At the request of the meeting the 
chair was taken bv the Ere-sideiit, Mr. John M . Siniji- 
.son, A frieiidlv discussion took jilace ujion some intro- 
ductory remark.s bv the chairman, ami it was tuiaiii- 
iiiou.sly agreed that a new form of conditions of con- 
tract between emplovers and builders should be drawn 
uji for general use in the building industry of England 
and Wales. A sub-committee of four builders and six 
jirofe.ssional men was then apjiointed to consider the 
iiiattiT and rejiort to the parent conference. 

New Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. Austialia. 

Mr. O. 0. Inskij) [ih] has resigned the Honorary 
Secretaryship of thi‘ E.I.B.sV. in Australia utter a 
period of twenty years' service, and Professor Leslu' 
Wilkinson fF. |. of the School of Architecture. Uni- 
versity ot Sydney, has lieen ajipomted to the position. 
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Proposed National Housing; Policy on a Contributory Basis. 

The Council of the Royal Institute have taken the 
initiative in the formation of a Joint Committee to 
investigate and report on the possibihty of formulating 
a Xational Housing Pohcy on a contributory basis to 
come into operation on the termination of the Govern- 
ment's present commitments. The Committee con- 
sists of the President. Mr. John "W. Simpson, the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen. Mr. J. S. Cdbson, Jlr. W. 
Curtis Green, Mr. Horace Cubitt, cqipoiiited btj the 
R.I.B.A., Sir Theodore Chamber-^, Mr. George Cor- 
deroy, Mr. Cuthbert Lake, Mr. Dendy "Watney. np- 
pointed hij the Surveyors' lustituiimK The Chairman or 
Secretary of a Building Society is to be added, and the 
Committee have power to co-opt additional members 
and to consult experts whose advice might be of value. 

The Dome of St. Paul’s. 

The Times publishes the following statement; — 
The experiment of plumbing the dome of St. Paul's 
has just been carried out. with an apparatus specially 
constructed for the xuirpose, after an interval of more 
than eight years. Canon Alexander informs us that, 
as far as this particular method of investigation went, 
the results were very reassuring. It is well known 
that in the course of the original building the dome 
settled several inches towards the south-west, and 
caused the umstable conditions which the present 
great scheme of jireservation of the fabric is intended 
to rectify. The i)lans on which the cathedral architect, 
Mr. IMorvyn Jlacartnoy, is working have been carefully 
examined and highly commended by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

Welwyn Garden City : an Invitation to Members. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association invite 
Members and Licentiates of the Institute to pay a visit to 
IVelwyn Garden Cit)* during the summer. Situated amid 
the most charming scenery in Hertfordshire, the newGarden 
City is twentj'-one miles from King's Cross (three miles 
from Hatfield), Ijdng between the River Mimram and the 
River Lea, two miles from the village of Welwyn. The 
neighbourhood abounds in places and points of interest — 
Sherrards Park Wood, for imstance. with remains of a 
magnificent oak wood consisting almost entirely of the 
indigenous Querciis He^siliflura ; the Parish Church of Digs- 
well, dating from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuryand 
containing many objects of interest. Welwyn Garden City, 
one of the few towns in England which have been planned 
as a whole, is designed specially for modern requirements of 
industry and re-idence. The permanent belt of woodlands 
and the farms scattered round the town will for all time 
maintain its rural character. Ai'rangements will be made 
to conduct visitors round the estate on ajuJication to the 
Organiser, Mr. A. T. Pike. Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association, 3 Gray's Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C. T’he 
return fare from King's Cross is 6s. 2d. 

The A. A. Building Debt : Issue of Debentures. 

In order to raise funds immediately for the payment of 
the Architectural Association building debt, it has been 
decided to issue debentures in multiples of £o0 amount- 
ing to £20.000 bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum, payable half-yearly on 30th April and 31st Octo- 


ber. Debentures will be redeemable bt' annual drawings to 
commence, at the expiration of one year from the date of 
issue, and a sum of £500 will be apphed each year for this 
purpose, but the Council reserves to itself the right to re- 
deem debentures to over and above tliis amount as oppor- 
tumty allows, particulailv from donations w hich it is hoped 
to receive from an appeal to be issued for an endowment 
fund. The debentures will be a first charge on the assets 
and property of the Association, w hich provide more than 
ample security for the amount to be raised. 

The a,«sets of the Association are as follows : (1) Forty 
j’ears’ lease, dating from 1917, of the premises in Bedford 
Square, held from the Bedford Estate at a rental of £300 
per annum. The premises comprise two houses (Nos. 34 
and 35) which have recently been reconstructed to form one 
building, together with a large block of four studios with a 
connecting gallery to the front block of buildings, and hav- 
ing also a separate entrance in Morwell Street. In aU a 
sum of £25,000 has been expended on alterations and re- 
building. (2) Furniture and equipment generally, includ- 
ing all the requirements of a club, valued approximately at 
£7,000. (3) A valuable library of architectural books 

which at a very conservative estimate is worth £5.000. 

Prospectuses and appheation forms may be obtained 
from The Secretary, A. A., 34-35, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Appointment. 

Professor S. D. Adshead, Vice-Pre/~ide;it, has lieeii ap- 
pointed by the President to give evidence on behalf of the 
Eo\al Institute before the Government Comiiiiuee on the 
High Co-t of Building Working Class Dwellings. 


:\1INUTES. XIT, 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1920-21, held Monday, 23rd Slay 1921 at S p.ni. 
Present : Mr. Cieorge Hubbard, F.S.A., Tteinber of Council, 
in the chair, 35 Fellows (including 12 members of the 
Council), 5S Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 
S Licentiates, and numerous visitors, the Minutes of the 
fleeting held 2nd May, having been published in the 
JovEXAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of the following members : 
Herbert M’illiam Walker, of Colombo. Ceylon, Associate, 
elected 1897 ; Captain Motley Pope and 'William Hampden 
Sugden, Licentiates ; Professor Martin Kyrop, of Copen- 
hagen, Hon. Corresponding Member, elected 1906. On the 
motion of the Hon, Secretary it was Resolved that the 
regrets of the Institute for the loss of these members be 
entered on the Minutes of the Meeting. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.] having read a Paper on The 
Desigx of the Picture Theatre, and illustrated it by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of 
Mr. A. E. Newbould, M.P.. seconded by Major R. Gnersoii, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Atkinson by aialama- 
tion and was responded to. 

The Meeting terminated at 10 p.m. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Traylen A Lenton [A.I.l.of Stamford, are opening 
an office at 30, Queen Street, Peterborough, taking into 
partnershiji Mr. J. Guy- iVarwTck [-4.]. The name of the 
Peterborough firm will be Traylen, Lenton and IVarwick. 

Alcssrs. I'lockliart & Guthiie, Architects, have removed 
from 10, Conduit Street, to 37, Biuton Street. W. 

Messrs. Boswell A- Guthrie. Architects, have removed 
from lO.Conduit Street, IV., to37,BrutonStreet, London, W. 

Mr. A. Y. Mayell, Licentiate (of Jlessrs. Hukins A Maycll), 
has removed his otUees from 124, Westbourne Grove to 73, 
Holland Park Avenue, IV. 
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COMPETITIONS, 

Hagley, Salisbury and Renfrew War Memorials. 

M iubers and Li 'Hiitiates niu^t not take part m the 
above Camp 'titions becau'e the Uoiuhtioiis are not in 
accordance with the published Reixulations of the 
R.I.B.A. for .Architectural i otnpetitions. 

Sutton Coldfield, Rothesay, Queensbury, Wick and 
Hagfley War Memorials. 

The Comp ititions Coinimtt“e desire to call the atten- 
tion of Aleinbers and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Condition.s of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securina an amendment, and 
in the ineantim'> Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competitions. 

Blackpool War Memorial. 

Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 

Bengal Council Chamber. 

Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 

Th':- Conditions and other documents relating to the 
above Competitions may be consulted m the Librarv. 


R.I.B.A. Liverpool Conference, 24th and 25th June, 1921. 
PROGRAMME. 

Thunilai/. June 23nl Members arrive in Liverpool. 
Friday. J une iMh. 

10 a.m. Official Opening of the Conference and Re- 

ception by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 

10.30 a.m. to 1 p.iu. Papers followed by di-cussion 
on ■■ The Unification and Registration of the 
-Architectural Profession,’’ " Offici.rl .Architec- 
ture," Propaganda and Publicity.’’ 

2 p.m. E.\cursion to Poit .Sunlight and Brom- 
borougli Fool. 

7.30 ]i.m. Banquet at tlie .Midl.ind Ad^lphi Hotel. 
Saturday. June 2oth. 

10.30 a.m, to 1 p.m. Papers followed by discus.sion 
on ■■ Building Contraets.’’ •' .Architectural Edu- 
cation,” " Fic-sent-ddy Building Problems.” 

2.30 p.m. Visits to Liverjiool Cathedral and the 
Cunard BuiMing. 

4 p.m. Tea at the Britannia Caf.,- at the invitation 
of Messrs. Williiik and Thiekne=se. 

4.30 p.m. Trip up the rivei arranged by the White 
.Star .Steamship f'omji.uiy. 

Sunday, June 2C>th. 

11 a.m. Service in Liverpool ( '.itheili'.il 

1. The Headquarters of the Conferr-nep will he in the 
Conference Room in the Walker Art Gallery, where there 
will he an Exhibition of Students’ drawings uii view. 

2. Alemhers of the Confereni e .ire requested to make 
their own arrangements for hotel aceommodation. The 
hotels specially recommended are : — 

The Midland Adelphi Hotel. 

The Exchange Hotel 

The London and North-Western Hotel. 

3. The Conference Banquet, ,it which ladies arc particu- 
larly invited to be present, will be held at the -Midland 
Adelphi Hotel (evening dress, medals, etc.). The price of the 
banquet will be 12s. 6d. each, exclusive f)f wine andcigars. 

4. Members who intend to he present at the Conference 
are requested to communicate .as .soon as possible with the 
Secretary R.l.B A.. 9, Conduit Street, London, W.l, 
stating the fact and mentioning whether they will be present 
at the banquet and be accompanied by any guests. 


Office Experience for Ex-Service Men. 

Mr. T. P. Bemii'tt [-1.]. Ifeail of the Departinciit of 
.Architecture, .''ur\-eyino and Building. Northern Polv- 
tcchnic Institute, Hollow. ly. X.7, write.s : " .Vrrange- 
meiits were made in to [ilace in otiice.s ex-Serviee 

men training as arehitects for a jiortion of the Long 
Vacation to give them olKee experience. The scheme 
proved so .successful that it is projiosed to put it into 
force again this year. I .should therefore be glad to 
hear from any aixhitects who would take one or more 
of siieh men duriiio the months of AugU't and .Septem- 
ber." 


NOTICES. 

Amendment of By-laws re Hon. Associates. 

A •''PECIAL GENER.AL MEETING, summoned by the 
C’ouueil under By-law 05. will he lield Monday Oth .June 
1021. .It 8 p.m.. when the ( 'hairman will move that effect 
he given to tlit- resolution of the Genei'.i! Ko.ly p.-i-sed on 
2.8th February 1921. viz,, that the numhei of m. mbei's in 
the Honorary .A-soeiate class -hall not exi ecd sixty ; that 
the entrance fees and annual subscriptions of Honorary 
Associates he abolished, and their prinlege of voting in the 
election of (.'ouncil and .‘'tandmg Committees be withdrawn. 

(. H.URji.tx to move the following resolutions : — 

1 1 ) That the following provision he added to By-law 4 : 

" The miiiiher of mcniber» in the Class of Honorary 
A" 0 < iates must not exceed sixty.” 

12) That el.iu'c (c) iii By-law 17, which provides for the 

payment by Hcuiorary Associate? of entrance fees 
and annual subscriptions, be deleted. 

(3) Tliat the following words be added to By-law 63 : 

" or in the election of the Gouncil and Standing 
f’ominittee.s." 

(4) That By-law 16, which provides for the transfer of 

a F'ellow who ha? retired from jiractiee to the C’lass 
of Honorary As.-ociato?, he deleted. 

The Annual Elections, 6th June. 

The FIFTEENTH GENER.VL MEETING (BU.^I- 
XESS) of the .8e.ssion 1920-21 will he held Monday. 6th 
-lune 1921. immediately following the .Special General 
Aleetmg summoned above, for the following purpo.ses ; — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary), 
held 23rd May 1921 : formalh to admit members attend- 
ing for the liist time sjnee their election. 

’I'o proce '1 with tlie elei tion of mcinhei'. [7'/;c names 
rifrennlidat-^, irlth the itan/e -^ etf f/i< ! r 2‘retpa^f rs. iirie }nib- 
li.s/ieij in till first a nnounci iiieiit nf the mrriing. ,foLUN\L. 
~ith Mny. //. 404.] 

To read the report.? of the Scrutineers appointed to ex- 
amine the voting papers for the eleefioii of the Council and 
.‘standing Gommittees for the .Session 1921-22. 

Testing Steel and other Metals : Demonstration, 6th June. 

Tho member? of the Science .Standing Committee, the 
District Surveyor.s, ami a nuinber of experts have been 
specially invited to he present at the Demonstration of the 
Working of the ( 'asella Jlaehino for testing steel and other 
mi'tals, which will take ]ilace at the Institute on Monday, 
6th .liiiie, after the Business Aleeting above announced. 


OFFICE? WANTED in Gray’s Inn, Bedford Row, or John Street — 2, o, or 
4 gool roofUd. Addres'^ Bon ISa. Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 

W, 
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Model of the Music Box Theatre, New York. 

(C. Ho^artl Craue, architect. i 

THE DESIGN OF THE PICTUEE THEATEE. 

By Egbert Atkixsox [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd May 1921. 

Introdvctiox. 

O NE of the most astounding events of modern times lias been the development of motion 
picture theatres, beginning as penny gaffs, sporting the doubtful patronage of the gaping 
credulous and looked upon as something on a level with Barnum's side shows, the whiskered 
lady and the fasting gentleman, then ju-ogressing through the various stages of the vacant shop, the 
abandoned skating rink, and the temporary booth, to the not less doubtful level architecturally of the 
imitation Earl's Court, or the much worse buildings of the wilfully ignorant and rapacious speculator — 
a period of development when to be even remotely connected Avith the cinema trade aa'Us a stigma 
sufficient to deter the boldest adventurer — to the higher leAnl of good buildings specially erected by good 
architects, AA'ell e(piipped, a kwel AA'hich aaus considered final by the AA'orld of ye.sterday, AA’hich is eA'en 
noAA' as thoroughly out of date as things a hundred years old Avould be in any other range of development. 
Even opera houses of standing .ire puny and pitifully defective compared with the magniticeiit theatres, 
not (l<tffs, of the moAung (literally) picture AA'orld of to-morroAV. 

The picture theatre of to-day seats 2. .500 people more or less as a normal theatre, and has colossal 
brothers having a capacity of 5,000 and over, Avith a degree of dignity and value of design A\Tiich very 
feAv real theatres possess. After all. is not the picture theatre a development and an advance on normal 
theatre designing '? Theatre design, aaTucIi has stood still for a hundred years, more or less, still per- 
petuates the old defects despite the possibilities of moilern construction, and the moAung picture has 
overtaken the theatre, passed it, and incidentally ajiplied to theatre design the impetus Avhich con- 
serAuxtism and lethargy in design had stilled almost to death, at any rate in England. In Germany 
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procTT'? Las been made, and recently in America the rumiiuL; lael lieeii taki-n up by tin - prupi r ( a-yani-a- 
tioii of tlieatre de'ign. be.dmiimt and often endinoY'ith the eniploynieiit of really architi ct'. 
In England, unfortunately, the tii't-chi" architect hu' not bt eii employed a-^ olteii a' one ^\ould wi-h, 
whether it be that the jiictiire theatre m beneath the notice of the head' of the profe"ion, or more 
logically, perhaps, the lack of 'elective ability of the promoter' tlieiu'eh e' i' to blame. lIo\ve\ i r. tlie 
day has arrived vdien million' ar-- invo'ted or being inve'ted in tla- picture theatre, and hundred' oi 
thou'and^ >pent eviui on individual huihling'. therefore the architect i- beLrinnimr to 'it u[) .lud take 
notice. 

Xow the picture hou'e i^ a place where one goe' to 'ce the picture', and incidentally it can be a 
place where the other .'en'C' can he gratilied U' well. The development of the ]iicture theatre into an 
opera house and concert hall, a combination of tine 'tage setting' and gorgeoU' decoration', cannot be 
conceived by anyone who ha^ nut seen the late't tiling in this way in any large town in America, and 
in Xew York repeated a dozen times over. It ha' recently been my plt-a'iire to impect the'e build- 
ing'. and I hope, incidentally, to-night to lay before you the re-ult of my analy'i' of their merit' and 
defects. 

Since the time of the Greeks, theatre roofimi. not theatre 'eating, has been the critical ditliculty to 
be faced by the architect, and it i' remarkable how few exam}>le' of 'Ucce'iful rooting there exi-t. 
Eighteenth century theatrical designers piled up tiers and tier' of boxe' in an endea\ourto secure the 
maximum seatmg capacity within the circumscribed area pos'ible to roof, and with a gre.it tiiea'Uie of 
success, so long as the so-called architectural orders were omitted from the design lexceiit. perhaps, to 
decorate the proscenium openingi. and so long .t' tlm semicircular or segmental 'haped plan w.i' 
persisted in. (Bath. Bri'tol. tiadlers Well'.} 

The changes introduced in recent year-' of putting the stall' in place of the pit made a break in 
traditional theatre designing which led to many regrettable ri-'ult'. dui- very largely tia a b.ul jieriod of 
taste which has extended to our own days. Xot only were he.ivy orders and det.iil' of gn .it 'C.ile intro- 
duced which obstructed vision and occupied 'pace and which were 'O high .is to cut through b.ilconies 
in an endeavour to make the interior one storey in uiipearance. but the dome, a fe.iture which 
needs a maximum of support, was gaily dr.igge.l in arid 'U'pembal from he.iven by goodne" know' 
tvhat means. A dome which i- bad acoU'tic.illy and which does not .iri'O from the jd.inning i' doubly 
condemned, but unfortunately architects, although logical in ilanning. are f.ir from logic. il in decor.i- 
tiou. Yost modern designers do not seern to have got beyond the stage of preconceived ide.i' ; thus 
Egyptian theatres (so called bec.iuse the detail is Egypti.ui). Assyrian the.itres. (h-eek theatres, 
etc., are the rage. 

The I'lCTt iiE The.xtre. 

The picture theatre does introduce new features into theatre design, but not sulficiently I'.idic.il to 
submerge the trailition.il ihriilre. Y'hil't in the ordin.irv llie.itre the se.iting must be concentr.ited to 
within the limit.s of carry of the spoken word, the picture theatre is hmiti'd only liy the power of vision 
of the public, and conversely to the ordin.iry theatre the ne.irer se.its are not of 'iich great v.due as 
thO'C further removed. Ag.iin the eighteentli century theatre scores, bec.iuse the r.inges of boxes were 
sutticiently removed to give the best " iaiit cn.scwdi/c " of the scene, wliil't the modern the.itre boxi's and 
nearer seats are defectixe in every respect, so re.dlv the picture theatre returns to the older traditions 
and places its best se.its soiue little dist.mce from the scene. 

The most scriou' limit. ition of the jiictiire theatre is the risk of distortion from angle views on to .1 
flat screen, and ag.iin the e.irly tr.iditional fan-shaped theatre meets the ditliculty by placing the fewest 
possible Seats outside a reason. ible angle of vision. As alre.nly stated, the limit of depth of a [licture 
theatre is only regul.ited by the vision of the audience, and it is an open question whether .ilready in the 
larger theatres in Americ.i this h.is not been overstiqiped. 




I’lan ot lN[o//iniue Floor. 


TIIK Cvl’ITlIL TllhATj;b; I’.KOVDW AY \T .'ilSl' S rlll'.KT, XlAV YoKK. 
(Tlmma!. \V. Lamb, .iixhilect.) 
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capacities a doublp-stoned theatre becomes essential ; roughly by introducing a balcony the seating can 
be doubled ; thus a d,U()0 theatre can be made to accommodate l.dOO on the auditorium lioor, and l.oOh 
in the balcony. Three-tier theatres, the usual type for the normal theatre, are very difficult to work 
as picture theatres ; not only is the projection seriously elevateil if the projection is from the top, but 
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it gives distorted views of the screen from the toi? balcony and the stage setting has to be correspond- 
ingly elevated to secure good vision ; actually given the same area the two-tier theatre can be planned 
to accommodate an equal number of spectator’s. 

To plan logically the demand for the greatest possible number of seats at some little distance, say 
50 or 60 feet from the screen, and yet not too far removed (1’20 feet), points to the fan-shaped theatre as 



being the most suitable ; not only does it provide the maximum good seats but it eliminates the bad 
near-side seats. In section, too, the converging sight lines suggest the conical outline, a return to the 
Homan vallerum in principle. Again, the acoustical properties of the cone are as nearly perfect as 
possible, giving (1) a confinement of volume in a given direction ; (’2) an ehmination of reverberation 
owing to the side walls being more or less coincident with the line of sound expansion : and (3) tiiiallv, if 
the sound volume exhausts itself at about the extent of the depth of the auditorium (100 to 120 feet 
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from the source), an echo i- practically inipos'ihle. ^Vliere hulk are 'horter than this di'.tance the rear 
walls should be padded as lOmid absorbers, and if the hall i^ large the side wall- and ceiling -hould be 
hollow .-0 as to increase the con-onance. I need not repeat here that a dome, however flat, ivdects 
^ound waves towards a focii-, and causes an anti-climax of more or le-s inteii-ity. Apart from 
capacity and -hape, the ipie-tion of -eating and -ighting lines i- of p.irainount importance. 



Tin; Cai'Iuji. Tiie.\tki;. Dnrp.iiiT. (e Howma Crum;, urchiti-i t.) 

SlOHTING Lixes : ClE-VUAXCE. 

Sighting lines are usually so arranged that eacli person has a clear view of the bottom of the picture, 
obtained by sloping the floor or ,-tep])ing the balcony, as the case may be, so that the vision line is 
3 inches abote the tision line of tlie seat in front. This, with the possibility of staging the seats, gives 
a clearance of G inches between alternate rows of eeats. ’Where the theatre has a balconv the top of the 
picture should be visible from the rear seats under the halcoiiy. 
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A complication of sighting lines has been introduced recently in the larger theatre', where an 
orcho'tra of aiiTthing from 40 to GO performers pday'? a great piart in the eiitertaimnent given. Such an 
orcho'tra in ^onie ca'e>('Tivoli,riialti.X.Y..ete.)is of >ufficient merit torivalthoseof fii't-ratepromenade 





Main Floor Plan. 



Longitudinal Section. 

Thf. Thf.atrh, W.eLKKKViLUE. (C Howard Crane, architect.) 
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concerts, and staging after the manner of concert platforms has to be introduced to accommodate them. 
These too must be within the vision of the entire house, so tliat the sighting lines must lie lowered to 
give a clear view. 

A third complication, but not presenting any difficulty in sighting, is the introduction of a more or 
less large stage for the finer setting of the j)icture, and incidentally for special concert turns between the 
pictures, or for the setting of tableaux supplementary to the more important pictures themselves. 

Seating. 

The seating is usually spaced 2 feet G inches by 1 foot G inches in the cheaper seat', with a gradual 
increase in spacing up to 3 feet by 2 feet in the best seats. Xo ^eating should be nearer the picture than 
the length of the screen ; in other words an angle of GO"" for each extremity of the screen will give the line 
of the first seat and an angle of 120" will give the angle of the extremity of seating to right and left. 

Gangways not more than 12 seats apart should be not less than 3 feet G inches wide, and should 
gi'adually widen towards the exits or entrances. For boxes, or more properly " loges," the seats may be 
movable and more generous in size. Side-boxes are not desirable, and the space usually given up to the 
stage-box is in American theatres employed for an organ, which is often in two halves and controlled 
from the orchestra. 

The seating usually radiates to a point in the rear of the picture and the balcony follows the same 
curve. 

Projection. 

Projection is really the crux of the theatre plaiming. or one ought more properly to say of the 
theatre section. It is best to lay down the projection and to build the theatre round it. The projection 
may be very easily worked from the back of the theatre in a building without a balcony, but becomes 
increasingly difficult where one or two balconies are introduced, because of the angle of projection, 
which results in either or both a tilted screen and a distorted picture. A'here the angle becomesAteep 
(say 15’ from the horizontal] it is a question whether a better method of projection may not be secured 
by projecting from under the balcony, or from a booth in the thickness of the balcony. 



Cl'.A.NDALI.b STKANU Tili.ATIll . I’ltO ti.(_ TION Room I.o, ATKI. IN BaLI'ONY. 

(K W Geare, architect. Washington ) 
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The ideal projection, of course, is the perfectly level throw, and this can be secured by these latter 
means, with, however, some little risk of ■\’ibration in the balcony type of projection, but in a large 
theatre probably negligible, and has the advantage of a short throw. The length of projection and the 
size of the picture are other difficulties ; the length of the projection should not exceed 100 feet, but up 
to 150 feet has been done, and the picture will vary in size with the theatre itself, hut as a rule any 
picture which appears to be over life size from the back of the auditorium is too big, and vice versa. A 
12 foot picture is usually considered life size, and unless in a very small room should not be smaller. 

Throw. Throw. 

12 feet . . . . . . 50 feet. 21 feet . . . . . . 125 feet. 

15 feet . . . . . . 75 feet. 24 feet . . . . . . 150 feet. 

18 feet . . . . . . 100 feet. 

The screen itself is better of solid plaster distempered white, and not of too smooth a surface (which 
reflect'^ too sharply). Eear projection has been tried but is not considered as good as front projection, 
although it has certain advantages, for instance the shortness of throw, and the dead level projection ; 
the screen in this case is of ground plate-glass, and the throw should be 50 feet or over. 

Size of The-\tres. 

The auditorium of a theatre to seat l.OOi) on one floor will need to be approximately 80 feet by 
120 feet, and for 1,500 people 120 feet by 1.50 feet : with balconies, these figures can be doubled, blut-ide 
this a space in proportion for entrance?, lobby, resting room, etc., will be required. 

Sites should, of course, have at least two outside walls to streets, and where the capacity i? 2.000 
or over isolated sites should be selected or allowance made for lateral open spaces on the ground itself. 

Oxe-Storf.y The.\tres. 

The one-storey theatre, as before stated, is essentially the cheapest both to con-truct and to 
ventilate and to run. A very ingenious section adopted in America enables every inch of site to be 
utilised as seating room by placing the entrances under the higher part of the raked floor, and leading 
into the seats by tunnels after the fashion of a modified ampliitheatre. 

Such a theatre is easily emptied in case of emergency, need not be high internally, and even 
provides spaces for shops on the exterior walls under the seating. 

Two-Storey The.4.tres. 

The two-storey theatre immediately introduces complications in planning which the ono-storey 
theatre is free from — exit stairs, balcony constructions, etc. — and is even more complicated in the three- 
storey theatre. 

B-tlcony Design. 

Balcony design has been radically changed, and instead of the restricting columns or timid canti- 
lever construction of the theatre of the last century balconies are now designed to carry 1.000 to 1,500 
persons on anything from 12 to 20 rows of seats, as well as probably a row of '' loges ” surrounding the 
outer rim of the balcony curve. Such a structure projecting 50 to 100 feet, and rising at an angle of 20'^ 
to 80y presents a problem which outweighs anything else in theatre design. Usually, such a balcony is 
fed at two or more levels through its thickness in the manner of the seats in an amphitheatre, and 
the large spaces left are utilised as retiring rooms, smoking rooms and lounges generally. A’ery fre- 
quently a large portion of the loAver ceiling is omitted and .great play made of mezzanines and wells 
visible from the auditorium itself, thus certaiidy improving the value of the rear seat? and helping 
ventilation. These great balconies are built only partially on the cantilever principle. A great lattice 
girder 10 or 12 feet deep is first placed at the nearest point to the front of the balcony which will provide 
sufficient depth. The cross beams are then placed running forward as cantilevers to the front edge. 
Through the spaces of this great lattice girder the tunnels feeding the seats have sufficient headroom to 
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pass. This is certainly the most economical form of gallery construction, and, compared with the huge 
cantilevers which it rejilaces, is very simple. 

Exits, 

Exits to a theatre should be exceedingly generous, and certain American theatres are object-lessons 
in this respect, the entire rear walls being opened out as exits. It i-- mually by the' familiar u'dij in that 
people will endeavour to escape in case of panic, and for thi- reason entrances should bt‘ very anii)le and 
extra exits provided into .'ide -treets as near as })ossible and Certainly vi-ible from the usual way out, 
btairs should lead from each floor entirely uninterrupted by crO'S passage or by secondary con- 
verging streams of people from another level, Li American theatre^ the e.-cape stairs are generally of 
iron, impended out-^ide the main walls of the building, and are fed at several different leveh without 
increaeing percejitibly in width, a method which enable.^ valuable eites to be fulh' utili'ed, but which is 
very unsatisfactory. 

Another method_which has been tried in California i' for all the entrances and main exits to be 
by ramps, certainly very good but expensive as to the area occu]>ieib 



Detail or Box, Capitol TiiEATiti:. New York 
(T homan W.Iiamb, architect.) 
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Feeding the Theatre. 

The working of a picture theatre differs considerably from the usual type ; iinstead of fixed per- 
fonnance'. the continuous performance given in mo-^t picture theatres is a source of continual entry and 
exit. WhiFt in many cases entrance is unrestricted, it should be allowed only in the short intervals 
between the pictures, and in this arFes the iiecess-ity for large waiting spaces outside the theatre proper, 
but beyond the entrances and the pay-boxes ; for imtance. a theatre seating 2,000 may discharge 500 
people after a particular picture, and the^e seats, unless immediately refilled, stand idle until the next 
interval. It i> obviou-'ly impo.'sible to book sufficiently rapidh’ to fill tliis void in the two or three 
minute,' interval, so generou' queuing 'paces mu't be provided. 

Decorative Effects. 

It cannot be said that jiicture theatre designs have evolved any special expression either in internal 
decorative design or as external expression, beyond, perhaps, the more or less glorified niche as an 
entrance doorway. 

De'pite the progre.sS in planning already made on that of the ordinary theatre, the internal 'cheme 
is very largely based upon the out-of-date work of the last century, colossal ceilings, with heavy orna- 
ment : domes and candelabrum, with a proscenium opening either arched or square, and equally 



Tkk Capitot- Thfatre, Detroit. 
<C. Howard Crane, architect.) 
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colossal in character, seem still to be the sum total of effects. Many of the smaller theatres are distinctly 
bad in taste, restless in ornament, badly designed, and as badly modelled, generally consisting of stock 
ornament lumped in or eliminated to suit a fixed sum available, and externally, a wide opening, with or 
without a valance, larded all over with ferocious posters of petrified film incidents enlarged and coloured. 
When will film salesmen acknowledge that film art and por^ter art are totally different things ? 

The very fine-t theatres in America have harked back to a kind of Pompeiian Adams motive for their 
internal details, very tasteful, well modelled and well de>igned (Century Theatre), particularly those 
designed byMr. Crane, of Detroit, and Mr. Lamb, of New York, whose work I am principally illustrating. 

The theatre internally needs very special powers of design ; no preconceived ideas of symmetrical 
elevations are of any value. The design must build up from the plan and in visual effect concentrate on 
the pro'cenium opening, then gradually be reduced in value backwards. A symmetrical ceiling, circular 
or square, is nearly always an inipossil)ility, and besides, can never be seen except, perhaps, from a few 
seats at the rear of the balcony. Likewise the flanking walls, cut up as they are by sloping floors and 
balconie'. provide only, as a rule, a comparatively small space near the proscenium, where any unre- 
stricted wall space is available. These may be treated in a large way as a return and support to the 
proscenium, but the rest of the rear spaces are best left as a foil to the richness concentrated around the 
focal point, the Prosceniim. The funnel shape of the Goodyear Theatre at Akron, Ohio, eliminates 
many of the old prejudices, and approaches the logical views expressed. Externally the special cha- 
racter of the picture house is now recognised by it' mass of posters, and artistically oscillates between 
the extreme of badness and a type of cla>sical purity equally unresponsive to the use of the building. 

^some buildings show an opening surrounded by several storeys of what may be an office building ; 
others are adaptations of Italian palaces, and one of the latest is frankly a Greek Doric frontispiece 
standing on a glass valance. However. among>t the better designed small theatres, a type of front is 
being evolved which expresses very rationally and artGtically the building and its purpose. And no 
doul)t before long, as the process of evolution progresses, the picture theatre will be a thing of beauty, 
and equal in standing to any tiling designed for other purposes. 


DlJfClYSIOX OX THE EOKEGOIXG PAPEK. 
Mr. George Hubb.\rd. 


Mr. A. E. XEWBOULD. M.P.. in proposing a vote 
of tlianks for tlie Paper, said lie thought Mr. Atkinson 
had been extremelv modest in that he had not shown 
slides of some of his own work. But the drawings 
hung on the walls would give some idea of what he 
wa.s doing and wdiat he was able to do in cinema 
theatre construction. He had been interested to hear 
of the great improvements which had taken place in 
cinema theatres in America. In 191-1 reports from 
America were to the effect that, taking theatre for 
theatre, we were at least equal to America in buildings 
of this kind. But war restrictions had made it impos- 
sible to develop until recently ; and even now the co.st 
was almost prohibitive. So that during the last .seven 
years, while America had been making enormous 
strides, we had been practically at a standstill. M hen 
the co.st of building had come down to something 
approaching a reasonable figure, when Labour troubles 
and other difficulties — such as the Entertainment Tax, 
for instance — had been removed, he felt sure we 
should catch up to America. Some of the theatres 
already designed and approaching completion would 
ecpial any of the American theatres. He hoped the 
theatre which was approaching completion in Brighton 


kS.A. [L’.J.in the Chair. 

would be one of them. If it was not, he could only 
blame Mr. Atkinson, for it would be entirelv his fault. 

Major K. GRIEKSOX, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he thought of Mr. Atkinson in 1913, when 
he designed the picture house in Princes Street. Edin- 
burgh. Owing to the restrictions on luxury building, 
we had been unable to show the Americans what we 
could do. They came over here to study our picture 
houses, and saw the one in Edinburgh. M e had 
retaliated by going to America and studying theirs, 
and now we were giving them a reply in the form of 
the picture house by Mr. Atkinson at Brighton, which 
would open in July. He did not think there would be 
any doubt that again England would lead the way. 
thanks to Mr. Atkinson s efforts. 

3Ir. WALTER BAA'E8, who has executed three 
large panels for the Brighton Theatre for Mr. Atkin.son. 
said he felt strongly that the tremendous develop- 
ment of the picture theatre should, in justice, bring 
to the painter a certain return in relation with the 
architect. The picture theatre had robbed the 
painter even of the very name of his productions. 
“ Picture " no longer meant a painting, it meant 
■■ the movies." Pormerly, when buildings were con- 
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structed of stone, the architect was a kind of com- 
pound engineer and sculptor : now, when buildings 
consisted of steel and concrete, and the stone work 
was more abstract tlian it used to be, it seemed that 
the architect might be more of a compound of the 
painter and the engineer. Hence in this more abstract 
field of design, the art of the painter, which was 
essentially a more abstract art than that of the sculp- 
tor, might find another opening. He did not think 
that the art of the painter was dead. For the present 
the moHes ''' had cut out the painter completely ; 
but the human mind was so con.stituted that no 
.sooner was it glutted with what it thought it most 
desired than it recoiled in the opposite direction. At 
first, the picture which did not move appeared to be 
of no interest : but now that we had nothing else 
but moving pictures, people would long to see a 
picture that would keep still I (Laughter.) 

Mr. MAX CLARKE [F.] said that his early profes- 
sional life had been spent entirely in de.signing theatres 
and he had had a great deal to do with them since. He 
did not observe that Mr. Atkinson had difierentiated 
between a theatre and a picture-house. A great many 
of the pictures shown on the screen seemed to be 
theatres, not jrictuie-liouses. for most of them incor- 
jjorated a stage, whicli was u<eli-<s in a ])icture-]iouse. 
Perhaps Mr. Atkinson would tell them whether tliey 
were designed as picture-houses or as theatres. He 
gathered from Mr. Atkinson that a jiicture sliould not 
be projected more than 100 feet. If that uere .so it 
would have agreat influence on thedesignof theatres to 
accommodate from three to four tlioii'-and ])eojile. The 
question of the projection of pictures from the rear had 
been di.scussed recently, arid he had been told that a 
verv good ))ictui'e could be projected at a distance of 
10 feet. 3Ir. Atkinson's description of the building 
having an operator's room between the tiers was inter- 
e.sting. Sucli a jio.sitioii would have distinct advan- 
tage.s. but it would be difficult to construct to conijilv 
with the London County Council's requirements as 
regards im.'an.s of escape in case of fire. If the door 
of the operator's room were opeuiMl the smoke and 
fire would be emitted direct into the auditorium, but 
if circumstances would jienuit tJie jro.sition would be 
desirable for many reasons. He notn edin some of tin' 
i]lustration.s great crowds of jx'ople. Imt a verv small 
spacefor the .staircases, I ules.s the staircases were com- 
modious and regular m sliu])e they would be vi-rv un- 
jileasant in case of fire. He liad the ini.sfortnne to make 
the drawings for the theatre at Exeter, where so luanv 
peoplelost theirlives. Threat astro pile occurred through 
someone jnitting a pay-box on the gallery staircase 
and blocking up half of it. That wa.s not in the origi- 
nal scheme 4 t all. If there was not aiiiiJe room inside 
for the .stairca.se let it be ])laeed outside. As regards 
decoration, he believed the first attempt at Romjieian 
decoration wa.s at the Lyci'um by Sir Henrv Irving; 
but it co.st some si.x or seven times more than the ordi- 
nary decoration. 

Mr. F. CHATTEPvTOX [F.j a.sked what were the 


causes whicli had led to the abandonment of the back 
jirojection of pictures on tlie screen. 

3Ir. S. P. DERBYSHIRE (Xottingham). speaking 
a.s a company director of cinemas, said that tlie bu.si- 
iifss of the comjianv director was to utilise thi* 
eminent, valuable and artistic services of the archi- 
tects of this country to put uji noble buildings, but at 
the .same time it was their business, and their boundeii 
duty TO those w ho had jiut their moiii'y into cinemas, 
to .see that not too much money was .spent. His fear 
was that having .seen on the screen jdiotograplis of the 
lovely places 3Ir. Atkinson had inspected their coni- 
pany directors might be tempted to s})eiid Too much 
monevon the buildings. 

3Ir.‘ HORACE CUBITT [4.] said that what 
interested him — looking at the subject as an architect 
— wa.s that the Paper hinged almost entirely on the 
planning of these buildings, not only in plan, but in 
section : the decorative part was only incidental. 
Two things were of the first importance : the .screen, 
and the machine which projected the picture ; and 
the planning of a picture theatre had to have special 
regard to those points. There was a tendency among 
the public to think that architects simply came in To 
]iut the decoration on. whereas tho.se who knew were 
aware that the architect's i>rimary duty was to make 
a building which, in plan and .section, suited the pur- 
jjo.se ; and after that to make it look as attractive and 
jjlea.sing as it was jio.s.siblc to do. 

3Iajor GRIERSOX. rising again at the in.'tance 
of the Chairman, said that he had been connected 
witJi the indu-stiy for 12 years, and he had seen the 
theatre industry grow from tlie penny gatf to the 
modern theatre, in which such a large amount of 
cajjital wans invested. 3Ir. Atkinson asked whether 
the picture theatre was not ordinary theatre devel- 
opment in design. The only difference was that 
whereas the stage of the normal theatre dealt 
with three dimensions — length, breadth, ami height 
— th(‘ jjure picture theatre dealt with two dimen- 
sions — width and lenglli. Ho thought the develoji- 
ment would be, to .some extent, in using stages, so 
that, practically, the jjicture theatre would be de- 
signed mueb on the lines of the onlinaiv theatre. 
-Vnother jjoint raised was. that the jiietuie was limited 
only by the power of vision. That would have to be 
considered, for the picture theatre of the future would 
have other comsiderations, Tlie question of the limit- 
ing jjower of the vision deiieiided on the size of the 
.screen, because if only tliat was big enough it could 
be seen a great way olf. If a jiicture was big enough to 
be .seen at 200 feet, it was too huge when ^iewed at 
50 feet, so it w^as really a comjjromise. He had visited 
many theatres in the .States, and had tested their 
acoustic jU'Ojjcrties. In listening to a sinuer or a 
sjieaker from one of the doors remote from the stage, 
it wa.s alway.s found that the theatre was simply a 
gramojilione trumjjet. the sjieaker at the centre of the 
■stage being the focal point. 3Ir. Atkinson also referred 
to the lenrjih of the screen : technically the expression 
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should be width of tlie screen. He heartily congratu- 
lated Hr. Atkin.son on tlie first line of hi.s paragraph as 
to projection, in which he .said that projection was the 
crux of picture-theatre planning. The converse was 
sometimes true, for in the nujst modern theatre in 
New York they had put the machine in a high room 
and tried to throw the picture on to the screen, but 
they found it impinged on a .steel joist, and they had 
proposed to cut through that joi.st and so remove the 
obstruction, but, fortunately for the stability of the 
building, the designer intervened in time, and the 
result of the compromise was that the sight lines were 
considerably out. They had designed for a 3- or 4-inch 
clearance, and they decided that the sight lines must 
go. Mr. Atkinson said the length of the projection 
should not exceed 100 feet : but up to 1-50 feet had 
been done, and he should not like it to be considered 
that 1.50 feet was the maximum : he had theattes under 
his control which threw it ISO feet. In America there 
was shown a picture 100 feet wide and 75 feet high, at 
350 feet distance He was pleased to see we were 
returning to sanity in the way of having smaller pic- 
tures. In 1913 if there was a good picture it sinqdy 
meant that the end of the theatre was covered with 
it ; but now people realised that a small bright picture 
was better than a large dimly lighted one, and the 
smaller ones lent themselves to treatment much better. 
One speaker said that a translucent screen cc>uld be 
used on a 10-feet throw, but he did not mention the 
size of the picture, if he meant it should be a 2(Rfeet 
picture, then we should have to revise the laws of 
light. M'ith the ordinary lens, distortion appears 
outside GO'. Light itself was invisible ; it was only 
seen if it was split up or difiused in some way. The 
quickest way to bring it down to a basis that can be 
seen was to have a sheet of clear glass, and gradually 
increase the intensity of the white matter that can l)e 
put on it : this would diffuse the light, and the picture 
would become more and more clear, for the light 
transmitted would be less and less, because clear gla.ss 
gave about 90 per cent, transmission, \^ith 6(R of 
transmission and 30 of retlection. a good picture nas 
seen. That was much below the result whicli could be 
obtained with an (jpaque screen, for with a good 
opaque screen 80 per cent, of light could be sent back. 
That was why the translucent screen had nor been 
extensivelv adopted in this country. Another le.ison 
was that there wa.s some transmission, and the inten- 
sitv of the ])icture would v.uy according to tlie part 
of the house from which it w as viewed. At one or two 
of the modern theatres escalators were being adopted 
insti'ad of staircases. The type oil tlie Tube railways, 
however, was ton iioisv. and ton exiiensive also. There 
was a cheaper kind in the 8tates. Mr. Atkinson s 
Paper dealt cliiefly witli design, but there were excel- 
lent points in it in regard to equijuneiit. The average 
cubic contents of the cinema theatre ran to 200 cubic 
feet per seat, and 100 cubic feet per hour was reached 
when it was filled. If no mechanical means of ventila- 
tion was provided, that meant that on account of the 


body heat of the people the temperature cvould rise 
20° to 30' F,, which would be very excessive. He had 
found that a theatre seating 3,000 people would de- 
velop a heat equal to burning 1 cwt. of coal in the 
auditorium per hour. In two theatres in America 
there were refrigerating machines of 100 tons capacity ; 
he was there in the late autumn, so did not experience 
its effect. For 3,000 people, 51 million cubic feet per 
hour, weighing 180 tons, were required. It would thus 
be realised that the ducts must be w-ell planned, and 
the registers well placed, so as to prevent draught, 
while gieing good ventilation. And for such a theatre 
a chimney was wanted 30 inches by 30 inches. 80 feet 
high, so that the 12-inch stack which so frequently 
figured on architects’ drawings was not enough. M'ith 
the introduction of large quantities of air there came 
the question of dust too. If in the o.OOO-peuple theatre 
the weight of air was estimated at one-tenth of 1 
per cent , 12 lb. of dirt tvould be introduced per hour, 
or 100 lb. per day. Lighting also called for careful 
consideration, and vast im 2 A'ovements had been made 
in that since the war. The picture theatre had inverted 
lighting, and the question of glare had to be considered. 
From what he had said as to dirt, the question of 
vacuum cleaning would be seen to he important. It 
was not unusual to take 1 cwt. of dirt per week from 
the carpets. 

Mr.ATKIXSOX . in responding, said that the two best 
nu'ii in America on this work were 3Ir. Lamb, of Xew 
York, who had done the Capitol Theatre, and jirohably 
300 or 400 others ; and Mr. Crane, of Detroit, who had 
jtrobably also done some 300. Mr. Grierson had 
rejdied on most of the points concerning jirojeetion, 
hut he might mention that there was a theatre at 
( 'rieklewood. called the Palace Theatre, which had a 
haleony proji'ction. He agreed witli what 5Ir. Derby- 
shire had .said, because the architect was useless unless 
he could produce a building which could be worked rm 
an economical ba.sis. The building was a means to an 
end. and unless it tilled its jiurposc in every respect, it 
might as well not be built. Plamiing and decoration 
were, apjiarentlv. looked ujion as two .separate things : 
but thev were not. The building was a com])lete unit ; 
it grew by its use. and jileased by its decoration ; and 
if the decoration was too elaborate for the pur^tOse of 
its direeUirs it was also badly jilanned and failed of its 
])ur[io.se. He advised cheaper iw'thods of building, 
and decoration would lie none the worse for being 
eliea|)er. The arehiteet had vet nuieh to learn in 
meeting thoroughly businesslike requirements and 
giving bii.smess men what they wanted. In America 
architects led the public and led Imsmess men and told 
them what they ought to have. Their ideas were so 
well devehqied. so broad, so good in outline and so well 
based upon preei'dent. that thev could often tell the 
business man. in his own line, what he ought to do, and 
they were generally right. Briefiy. the arehiteet must 
jiroduee tlie huilding which, at tlu' bcgiiuiing and at 
the end, fulfilled economically its function.s. 
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V T the request of the Council of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects the Board has yiven 
special attention to the high cost of building and the future prospect' of the Building Imlustry. 
In the considered opinion of the Board, after examination of the evidence submitted to it. the situation 
may be summarised as follow- : — 

1. The co.-t of building in tlii> country has now. iirobably. reached its maxiumin. Employer- and 
operatives have already agreeil upon reductions in the rate- of vage.s ; materials are now more readily 
obtainable than at any time -inee tin- IVar, and the prices thereof are. in many cases, apiireciably 
reduced. 

2. The outlook of the Industry for the future i-, on the whole, hopeful. The general demoralisation 
due to "W ar conditions i- gradually passing away, and the Board is glad to record in-tances of .-upport 
given by the Trade Unions to olAaining better output. 

3. Extensive schenn's for building are reported by architect- to be under con-ideration. The 
lower prices should bring such -cheme-s forwanl for execution. <md tliereby increa.-e em[>loymeiit in the 
building and collateral trades. 

4. The Board has already exjires-ed it- com iction that hvedom from the interference of (roveni- 
ment Bepartments is es.-ential to the luo-perity of the Building Indu-try. In it- opinion tlie progress 
of National Housing lias been greatly liimlered, the co-t iiicreu-eil. and the efticiency iind comfort of the 
houses im 2 )aired by the u-ele— and hara-sing intervention of St.ite olhciaU. 

The Board welcome- the fact that the (toNernment have announced tlieir intention of remo\ing 
the embargo on “ luxury ” liuihling. 

o. The Board ^Tew,- with a 2 >i)reliension the creation and growth of any ’* rings ” and “ combines ” 
by manufacturers whose activities hare the tendency to kecj) up prices and limit i)ro<luction. Any 
combinations which eliminate trade conqjetition are a- danger to industry unless the consumer is 
allowed to benefit by the isaluctions the}' are aide to efi'ecl in the co-t of administration and production. 

G. Enteiqirise in building, as in other trades, is adversely affected by shortened credit due to the 
financial iiosition of the country. 'I'he Ifoard earnestly invites the (roveminent to reduce jaiblic 
exjienditure, and to rejiress tlie ambition of officials to increase the scojic and ])ower of their res^iective 
deiiartments, with their consequent cost to the nation. 

JOHN V. SBIPBON. .1. B. LLOYD, 

President, President, 

Thu Koval In.stitute London District Council National 

of British Architects, Federation of Building 

Cluii nn'in. Trades ( )]ieratives, 

Vii i-Chiiirin in. 
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SIR R. ROWAXD ANDERSON, LL.D. [E.]. 

1834—1921. 

Sir R. Rowand Anderson died at Edinburgh on the 
1st .June, aged eightv-seveii. He was elected to the 
Fellow.ship of the Roval Institute in 1903, and in 1916, 
on the nomination of the Institute, was awarded the 
Roval Gold Hedal in recognition of the merit of his 
work as an architect and of his .services to architec- 
tural education. The following account of his career 
appeared in The T imes of the 3rd inst., under the sub- 
heading ■■ Rebuilder of Cathedrals " : — 

Ander-son attained a distiiigui-hed position in his art 
comparatively early in life, and that without any special 
advantages in the nay of birth, connexion, or training. He 
was born in 1834 at Forres, where his father, Robert Ander- 
son. was a solicitor, and as a young man his first and appar- 
ently only training in construction and design was obtained 
in tile ranks of the Royal Engineers when quartered at 
Edinburgh Castle.* A more serious handicap to his pro- 
gress would seem to have lain in his comparative inability 
to express his ideas in drawing, which he never surmounted 
to the end of his career. Yet we find him. when little over 
40 years of age, recognised by the Senate of the L iiiveisity. 
in coniK'xion with the competition for its new ^Medical 
Schools initiated in 1874-5. as ■' one of the six chief archi- 
tects of Edinburgh " (Sir A. Ctraiit’s " The Story of the 
University of Edinburgh 

In the meantime Anderson had been able to supplement 
his R.E. training by a comprehensive tour of study on the 
Continent. His work uji to 1875 was mainly confined to 
.school and church architecture. With the competition for 
tile Edinburgh Medical Schools came his first great opiior- 
tunity and success. His design was selected from the six 
submitted, solely on the eoiiveiiieiiee aiul excellence of its 
internal arrangements, tlioiigh. owing to paucity of funds, 
much remodelling and eompression of the first scheme were 
found necessary. 

Much important work elsewhere had also been falling to 
the successful architect : the Caledonian Railway s offices. 
Glasgow (with its extremely fine and original tower), 
altered before the buildings were com]iletod i\ith great .skill 
and ingenuity to serve as an liotel. 1881-84 ; Mount .Stuart , 

* Sir Ib'n.iiul Aiuler.^iin. on the o. rasicui of the rresenta- 
tion of the Royal Gold Medal in 1916, gave the following 
details of his earlvpi'ofossional career ; — 

Like some others, 1 was not hroimht up to areliitecture 
in the ri'cognised i\ay — that is, by means of an apiu’entico- 
siiip — but was artnlefl to a lawyer in tlie hojie that I would 
follow a legal career. After four years spent in what to me 
WHS most uncongenial work, my ])areiits reeognisod the 
iievitable and allowed me to follow the profession of archi- 
teet ure. 

I became a pupil of a teacher of architectural drawinsi, 
and entered also the Arcliitcctural Scctioii of the 8ehool of 
the Hoard of Manufactures, the preciiisor of most of the 
schools of design in this country. 1 afterwards left for a 
year's resuh-noe in Italy and France, where 1 .spent my time 
in measuring and thawing work of the Reiiaissanee anti 
.Media’val jicriods. 

“ On returning to Edinburgh I spent some lime in several 
offices, took part in some eompetitinns, gained some and 
lost othcr.s. In 1875, when tlm new schools were being built 
under the F.tlucation Dcpai tment. I was invited to enter a 
hmitctl taimpetition of six. I came out first, and the carry- 
ing out of three of the largc.st schools w as ('ntrustcil to me. 
-^JoruxAL R.I.B.A.. 24th June 1916, pp. 26.5-66. 


Lord Bute's great mansion on the Island of Bute, about the 
same date ; the Conservative Club, Princes .Street, Edin- 
burgh, 1883 ; the Dome which completes Robert Adam's 
main facade of Edinburgh L’niversity, 1886 ; and. immedi- 
ately after, 1886-88, the National Portrait Gallery, in 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

In later years Anderson deservedly earned a wide reputa- 
tion as architect for the restoration of some of the most 
notable ecclesiastic buildings of .Scotland, Dunblane Cathe- 
dral, cords et bti'ionibiis ereptiun.ws.^, at a co.st of £30,000, 
restored throughout to its wonted use instead of being left 
to abuse as a picturesque ruin, and that without losing in 
any degree the added beauty of antiquity, in marked con- 
trast to the treatment of some at least of the English cathe- 
drals. Later came Paisley Abbey. CulrosS Abbey, and Dun- 
fermline Abbey (interior), with equalR satisfactory results 
'O far as funds have permitted the works to be carried. 
Another series of works which, though smaller, are well 
worth attention are the monuments erected to Anderson's 
design — tliat in Parliament Square. Edinburgh, opposite 
the west door of St. Giles’s Cathedral, to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and within the cathedral those to Montro'C and 
Argyll. 

His position in Scottish architecture was recognised in 
the incitation to liim by the Clovernment to submit a de- 
sign along with other selected architects from England and 
Ireland for the Imperial Institute in 1887. and again for the 
Queen Victoria Memorial in 1901. He was also one ot 'even 
nominated by the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1904 to submit designs for the extension of the Briti.'h 
Museum. Qn the accession of King Edward, he was further 
honoured by being selected to carry out considerable altera- 
tions at Balmoral Castle. 

When seeking to appraise the quality as architecture of 
Sir Rowaiid Anderson's works two characteristics ot the 
man and his method must be borne in mind — the one. his 
own deficiency as a draughtsman, the other, the quite un- 
usual v.iriety of styles wliich he employed. The piu'sonal 
note which, in the result, characterises all his works — 
whether the style be early Italian Renaissance, as in the 
Medical .Schools and the Conservative Club : Erench 
Gothic, as in the Porti-ait Gallery : Francois Premier, in the 
Caledonian R-iilway buildings ; Norman, early or late 
Gothic, as in his various churches ; or Scottish domestic, as 
in his houses — is that of largeness and nobility of treatment, 
studied proportion in mas.s, combined with refinement and 
elegance in detail. His planning, in like manner, is direct, 
simple, balanced ; throiigliout the work is that of the head 
rather tlian the heart. 

His life was not free from storms. Having in 1876 been 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
being passed over in subsequent elections to full member- 
ship. he resigned in 1883, but in 1896 he w as re-elected as an 
honorary member. He roceiveil a knighthood from King 
Edw ard at the Coronation in 1902 . — The Tuni s, 3rd June, 
1921 

A notice of .Sir Rowand Anderson which omits all 
reference to hi.s serviee.s in the cause of architectural 
education is very inadequate. How valuable to the 
profes-sioii his etfort.s have been in this behalf may be 
gauged from re.sults which are now matter.s of historv. 
In tlie course of his reply to the Pre.sidential Address 
at the I’resentatioii of the Royal Gold Medal in 1916, 
.Sir Rowand briefly dealt with the inception and pro- 
gress of the sv.stem of training he advocated : — 
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“ You have been good enough to include my services to 
architectural education as one of the qualilieations for my 
!'eeei\'ing this Gold Medal. I acknowledge most gratefully 
your reference to this. I began to t.rke an interc't in archi- 
tectural education in 1S92. South Kensington up to that 
time had the entire control of art education, but the educa- 
tion they gave never seemed to produce any result bene- 
ficial to the arclutectural student, and it is not ihlKcult to 
see why this was so. The system of payment by results 
poisoned the whole thing. The teachers' income rose and 
fell according to the numlier of the piize clramngs produced 
b\ the .stiuleiit. Thc'C had to be worked up to a standard of 
excellence, as drawing-, to meet the views of the e.vaminers 
in London. So it eventually came to pass that the school 
exi-ted for the benefit of the tc.'.cher more than for the 
taught. The hopelessness of expecting an\-thing to come 
out of this system of teaching a- icgards architecture cul- 
minated in 1892. A number of architects and others, in- 
cluding my-elf, with the aid of the Board of Manufactures, 
then combmed to -tait a school entirely free from tile bane- 
ful inliueiice of Siouth Ken-ington. I -hould hei e inform you 
that the Board of M.uuif.icture- camo into existence about 
the tune of the Umon of .'ficotland and England, and ad- 
ministered some of the mone\- known as the EquiiMlent 
Grant for the Ach ancement of the Arts and Industries of 
.Scotland. In addition to what tin- Board wa- able to do for 
us. a fair amount of money was subscribed by those inter- 
e-ted in tin- new dejiarture. But the .scheme was nearly 
wreciced by the difficulty of getting a Director of -utticient 
standing ancl acquirements for such a salary as we could 
afford, .'so. to jireveiit the collapse of this promi-iug move- 
ment. I was a-ked, and undertook, to <ict as Honorary 
Director. I gave as much time a- I could possibly .-pare to 
what has always been to me intere-tmg work. With tlio 
a-si'tance of one or two p<iid te.idiers a -tart wa- made. 
From the very fir-t the -eheme caught on. It gi.tdually be- 
came recognised Ijv the -tudent as tlie best means of getting 
an education to suiqilemimt what he was acipiiring <is <i 
pupil or ap[irpntice m a private ottice. 

■■ Aniitbi-i important feature in oiir teaihiiig ua- the 
ot'gam-ing of a scheme for obtaimn^ accurate reeoid- of 
building- erected previou- to the eighteeufli ceiituiu . This 
was called a National .Ait .8urvey. It wa- a vi-rv amliitioLi- 
scheme, but it woiked out all light. Two of the be.-t 
draiightsiuf 11 W('re selected .imnially. ami to en.dile them 
to devote their entire time to the work they were paid small 
salaiies, and lu addition an allowance for travelling and 
inciflciital e.xpeiise-. All the drawings made by them be- 
came the projierty ot the ,-eiiool. . . . There arc now -omc- 
thiiig like two thou-and sheet-, foiining. 1 .-luudd sav. the 
finest eollectiou ill tlii- roiintry. It eoiitaiiis. in addition to 
the survevs of the building', a large I'ollectioii of diawings 
and details of early pla-t'-r woik. wall panelling-, lireiilaces, 
and a ino-t inte|"’.-i iiig eollection of old fni'iiitiire to be 
lound in building- -till iniiabiteil. Tin- le-ult of all this has 
been most stimulating. 1 never knew a more ciitlm-iastic 
or mdii'triuus -ft of -tudent.-. The work they jiroduced was 
of a verv high staiidai'd of exeelleiiee. anil .-onic of them 
securerl many of the coveted ]iii/.es whii h yon otter hern to 
eoiiipetitor- from all quarter-. Gil leaving the school the 
student- have always been greatly sought after as a-sis- 
taiit'. Thev arc scattered all over Britain and it.s < Iverseas 
Doniinions. and from h-tteis I lia\e often leceiveil they all 
attribute their succes- to the .-oimd jiractical elucation 
they had reeeii ed.' 

The National Art Survey Drawing- above referred 


to arc now in course of publication. Part I. (reviewed 
el-Sfwhere in this is.siio by Air. P, Le-slie Waterlioii.se) 
and Part II. having been produced under tlie editor- 
ship of Sir Kowand Aiideison. Dr. Tlioiiia.s Koss. and 
Air. W. T. Oldrieve. 

Air. Eiiie.st Newton. C.II.E.. R.A , in the .ibove-inen- 
tioiled Presidential .Vddre.ss. paid the following tribute 
to Sir Rowand Andeison's ardiitectural achieve- 
ments ; — ■■ The cimracteristic ipiality of his work is 
its evident integrity, each building being thought out 
for its special purpn.se with a sinijilicii v and directness 
of conception which dominates the whole de.-ign. the 
beauty ot any particular motif or the careful studv of 
its detail never being allowed undue prominence, each 
work being eloquent of the conscientious study of the 
requirements and juirjioses of the building and of his 
knowledge of and sympathy with the various crafts 
employed. It is not too much to sav that his work and 
teaching have not only influenceii large numbers of 
architects now in jjractice. but that many of the build- 
ing firms in Scotland owe their ca[iacity for fine crafts- 
manship and selection of material to his work and 
guidance.''' 

A complete list of Sir Rowand 's works, comprising 
public buildings, churches, church halls, schools, man- 
sions and memorials, was given in the Joi'RNAL for 
2Tth June 1916. 

Sii Rowand -Ander<on was the first President of the 
Scotti.sh Institute of Architects, a body formed in 1 916 
to incorporate the various architectural societies in 
order ■■ to combine their efforts for the general ad- 
vancement of architecture and for tlie promotion of 
the {esthetic, scientific and practical efficiency of the 
[itofc.-.-ion " For main- years he had .in estate at Tan- 
gier.-. and used to .spend a parr of the winter there. His 
e.xpeiience of the country and its inhabitants made 
liim ,1 ilefermined iqipoiieiit of the French annexation 
of .Morocco. As a result of hi- travels in Italy, ho pub- 
lished a book on The Alediieval Architecture of the 
Aliddle .Ages. He wa.s also the author of ,i folio of 

E.vamples of the Alunicijwl. f’ommei’rial. and Street 
Al'chilecturc 111 France and Italv. " published in 1878. 

There w.i- a large and rcjire-eiit.itive attendance of 
mourners at the funeral .-erviee. which tool: [.lace at St. 
•laine- - Epi-cop.il Churrlt. Ifidniiiurgh. The pell-bearers 
were .'-ir .Alfred Ewing. Princip.il of the Uiu\ eisiti of Edin- 
biiigli. .sfir .1. Lau ton Wing.ite. I’re.-i.lent of t l,e lioyal ,Scot- 
ti'h Academy, All. AV. T. Gldlie\e | 7’,J. representing the 
R.I.B..\.. .Old Air. A. .N. Paterson. A.li.S.A. [F.]. Pre.sident 
of the Institute of Seottisli Ai'eliiteet-, Others jire-ent weie 
Sir .lolni Bin net. A.K.A.. R.S.A. [F.]. Sir Robert I.orimer. 
A.R..A., A.R.S..V. [ E.], Sir ( ieorgi' AL Paul. Deputy Keeper 
of the Signet, Sir John R, Finrile v, Sir Gnlin G. Alaerae, Sir 
Henry Cook, representing the Royal Company of Archers, 
tl p King's Body (tuard for Scotland, and representatives of 
vaiioii.s otliei bo lies. 
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PROFESSORSHIP AXD PUBLIC 
RECOGXITIOX. 

By H. Bartle Cox [--J.]. Ancieii Eleve. Atelier 
Laloux, Pari.s. 

lx Enukiml. arcliitects often comj)lain of public in- 
difference. but 111 France, the profession enjoys more 
juiblic recognition because of its more loyical oraanisa- 
tion for the training of architects. Uentrali.satioii 
in education, a.s in conmierce. has many dracv- 
backs. vet remains the best of all imperfect systems. 
Begional architecture, for all its charms,, was merely 
a happv result of isolation, and is unlikely to retain 
its individuality in the future. French architec- 
tural education aims rather at encouraging personal 
effort than at imposing individual opinion. The 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts is not a teaching in.stitution in 
the English sense, but a central focus for the schools. 
A progressive series of jirni/rainu'ei (subjects) is pro- 
2-iosed bv a man tvho has made a sjJecial study of the 
object and method of setting a subject. The different 
ateliers (schools) all send in projcts (de.signs) for the 
same j^rogramme. whether elementary or advanced : 
these are imhlicly e.xhibited after being judged by a 
large representative jury.* and awards made accord- 
inglv. His jilace in a coiicnurs (compietition) is a great 
le.sson to the student. 

The French believe that architectural education is 
a special .science not to be ].>icked uji in offices nor 
neces.sarily tiiulenstood by brilliant men. since a suc- 
cessful ardiitect may be unfitted by temperament to 
organise educational courses. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the architect eiitru.sted 
with the si’tting of 2'rogrammes is called the Professor 
of the Tlieorv of Architecture. This resiionsible posi- 
tion is now held bv M, Victor A. Blavette. Grand Prix 
dc Home (If'Tff). Architect to the Louvre. He .suc- 
ceeded Jiilieii Guadet. the much ('steeined author of 
the important work : Eleiin’iits el T/icone ilc I Arclit- 
Icchiri' (( 'iiiirs prafesse 1 } I LcdIc (iti'imih’ ct SjK’ciah’ des 
Beaus- Arts), the best educational treati.se on archi- 
ti'cturc in au\' Liniiuauc. From conc'crsations with 
DI. Blavcttc and with 31 -Tulcs Godefroy (Jlembcr of 
the Jurv. Ei'ole des Beaux-Arts). 1 drew the follow- 
ing conclusions with regard to the .setting of 2>ro- 
granimes:— - 

(1) In ]irinei[ile. tliev .should he mainly theoretical. 

(2) Thev should aim at dcvclojiing artistic imagina- 
tion. 

(;l) Tlieir object is to train architects rather than 
liuilders. 

Nevertheless, architectural education has to be 
ada[>tcd to at least three categories of students: — 
Elcmcntarv. Intermediate. Advanced. All inu.st jiass 
through tlie eleinentarv stage, a few become advanced, 
tile majority remain intermediate. 

* \u iiiTi-iP'tniti ai til If ( ouhl wriTti'ii on tlip linii-riomn'.’ of thf • jurv ' 
at ttip I.. olr (|r> Br.iiix- \rl' If I'.i Irnitih oiuBuii'««'a utlair lor ThortMiirh- 
IIP"' ill juilvui'-' and "Itow- ('<-//> ct>> >' (NaTi<ina!> ti'iuU'iu v r.ithur than 
J tii/trh/itiil ( I’l I'-onal) opinion I'ln' jur\ niiml'''r'' .ihont --y aifliit pot's ol 
jioto, and nf \ pr li'" than 15 aio pn'-sont. H P> L . 


Programmes for elementary students should tend 
to educate them in the first principiles of composition, 
the use of the orders, in the appreciation of proportion 
and the rendering of effect. Scientific con.struction can 
scarcelv vet be expected. The students' imagination 
should not be haiiniered by jietty considerations of a 
commonplace nature. The aim in this category is 
essentiallv artistic and theoretical 

Advanced students, in addition to submitting 
solutions for special programmes dealing exclusively 
with comstruetiou, are exjiected to have some practical 
cx^ieriencc. to have worked in offices, and to liave 
studied stereotomy and other building sciences. Thus 
equipped thev will be capable of tackling programmes 
of a character calculated to stimulate the higher facul- 
ties for big decorative schemes. This class of jiro- 
gramme. again, is more iiarticularly of a theoretical 
nature, and the student should be left perfectly free in 
the choice of style. S^iecial archaeological pro- 
.eranimcs are set with the direct aim of ^irepariiig the 
student for re.storation work. Here it may be ob- 
served that the '• Ecole " stands for scholarly modern 
interpretation of traditional princij'les ; that it im- 
courages style or character, but not the imitation of 
styles. Hence, a national style is in constant iirocess 
of dcvelojanent. 

Students in the intermediate class largely outnumber 
the others. The majority, esiiecially since the war, 
cannot afford the time and money for the comiilete 
course leading up to the Grand Prix dc Rome : conse- 
quently the jirograinmes for this clas.s have to be more 
practical, more .scientific and more adajited to the 
conimon2>lace requirements of everyday life. The 
greater number of .students have to leave when in the 
2nd Class (or after having done one or two fir.st-class 
/iri.jets) in order to make a jiosition in life. To cater for 
this class is a neoe.s,sity. but somewhat upsets the 
jirogressive theory of the Ecole training leading up to 
the ■■ Pn)loma." yet it is gaining ground every day. 
Nevertheless it is e.ssential that the professor res])on- 
.sible for si-ttaig the [irogrammes should know how to 
frame them .so as to bring out artistic inter^iretations 
of jiractical probhuus. 

ijie ir/uile questiaii of Architect a ral Liluculwn coii- 
si.sf.'i ill the (Irainiui up eij Proqruiiiiucs. llie Professor 
himself must have aclearidea of the solution of the sub- 
ject 2)ro|)osed. and should be .sure of the jiracticability 
of the imagined .scheme. While allowing considerable 
freedom to the student, he should suggest the artistic 
character of the building and hint at the reipiii'ed 
accommodation, avoiding inipos.sible dimen.sions. In 
judging the results submitted, care is taken to aw,ird 
in strict accordance with tlie aim of the programme. 
If the projet is a Rctiilu (careful study) it must he 
eft’ectivclv rendered: if a Projet dc t'oustructioii it 
must be scientifically worked out ; but if the problem 
coii.sists in raiifilly setting down imaginative ideas for 
a large comjiosition the projcts will not be judged from 
a prosv practical point of view. 

The average Englishman prides himself on being 
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practical, but this savours of laziness or of a preference 
for 5 per cent, before fine architecture. The practical 
fellow has been termed '' A inan with one eye and a 
bag of tools.” Xapoleon said : C'est I'iniagination 
qui gouverne le genre humain.” In architecture, as 
in military tactics, we may profitably inspire from our 
friends across the Channel. In this connection it is 
instructive to read iMonsieur Godidroy s article. " I ue 
Heureuse hntiative " in the Bullefi/t dc la Societe fles 
Architectes Diploines pur h Gouveriieiiieut for iMay 1st. 
1921 . He states that the Professor of Theory recently 
set for the advanced students an esquisse-esqiiisse 
(comprehensive rough draft design) for an Ecole Aor- 
male <T Education phqsique. and that the Alinister for 
War asked the Director of the Ecole ” to inform 
him of the projets placed first. The sub-director there- 
upon suggested that officers interested in the compe- 
tition should visit the exhibition, when a delegation of 
the jurv would explain the reason.s which guided them 
in placing the projets in oxdcT: of merit. Twenty-five 
officers, mo.stly ranking as colonels, visited the exhibi- 
tion and expressed their a.stonishment at what the 
students were able to do in a single day of ".12 hours " 
without prehminary study of the subject. Chmeral 
Penelon .said that in the future when a building for 
military purposes wa.s contemplated an appeal should 
be made for the ideas of the .student.^. M. Godefroy 
suggests that other Ministries should be approached in 
the same way. 

The article, it "n-ill be seen, makes a very practical 
suggestion for increasing the architect's prestige in the 
public eye. Technically, it (-nable.s the uninitiated to 
see what capable work well-trained .student.s can do 
(overnight, as it were) in the matter of comjwsing a 
vast scheme, provided the jirograninie .set is well 
drawn up. In actual practice the programme i.s made 
by the architect himself after consultation with the 
client. If the conditions for a public com]M-tition are 
jirojierly drafted the competitors will not need to a.^k 
manv " Questions," and the assessor's time will be 
saved, students cannot be expected to be familiar 
with the exact accommodation de.sirablo for every 
kind of building, hence the roponsibility that falls 
upon the Professor of Theory. 

The esquisse-csqnis.ie i.s particularlv French in 
method, and generally perple.xes foreigners. It i.s 
eminently practical, yet cs.seritiallv theoretical, but 
must be regarded merely a.s a form of .study. Some 
brilliant but idle .students are inclined to rest on their 
oars, content with dazzling the eyes of the layman, 
but the develojmient of a faculty regarded by all 
.serious students as a necessity should not be lessened 
on this account. What better method could be de- 
vised for aiding rapidity in coinpodtion ? True, this 
is not enough in itself, but it is a jireliniinary acquire- 
ment of necessity to the juirist and a highly jiractical 
accomplishment for the bu.siness-like artist, which will 
prove of the utmost value in iin])re.>sing clients. 

Is such skilful brilliancy widesjircad among our 
British student.s 1 If not, suggestions for the culti- 


vation of this facility of expression should not be 
disregarded. Its possession would largely helji to 
dissipate the superstition of public indifference. 

The great principle of the Ecole training, the most 
logically organised method in the world, is the Setting 
and Readimr of programmes. The student learns that 
a station should not be made to look like an hotel, and 
the professor learns not to ask for an hotel if he wants 
a station. Our President. )Mr. .lohn W. Simpson, • 
jioiiited this out verv clearly in his Address to Students 
la-,t January, when discussing the question of public 
competitions. It is. of all considerations, the most 
important both for Assessors and fompietitors. A 
" .School ” franklv academic jiruvides theoretical 
grounding for the practitioner. 

The mere reading of a series of 2 Jrogrammes set for 
students at the Ecole ties Beau.x-Arts is an education 
in itself. For instance, a monument might in apjtear- 
ance be either funereal or triumphal, or both, but 
merely to ask for a monument to the dead would leave 
the .student in the dark as to how it will be judged ; 
besides, the reading of the jirogranime would be of no 
educational value artistically. The drawing up of 
instructive jirograinmes is an artistic science worthy 
of our deepest con.sideration, and for this I would 
suggest for the benefit of British architectural educa- 
tion ; — 

(1 ) A greater ( 'entralisation of our teaching bodies. 

(2) Toe nomination of a Professor of Theory. 

(3) A representative jury of all the leading ^iro- 
fessors. 

.Such an extension of our effort.* would lead to more 
vigorous ami more Xational results. 

The " Professor." a practising architect who has 
made a si.ecial study of this particular form of instruc- 
tion. should know in detail the artistic and scientific 
requirements of all the subjects jirojioscd. such us the 
usiuil stock-in-trade of commemorative monuments, 
town halls, theatres, niiiscum.s. Ac., and of town 
jilanmng ; but. for modern jmrjio.ses. as even he can- 
not be e.xpeeted to be familiar with everv kind of 
building from slaughter-houses to libraries and syna- 
gogues to lunatic asylums, it is his concern to find 
them out before setting the subject. For tlii.s he has 
a civic right to ask information from administrative 
bodies, jirivate conqianies, corporations, associations, 
Ac. The British authorities, if coiirteouslv ajqiroached, 
would be not less oliliging than the French. Thus 
drawn u]i. the programmes would form valuable docii- 
meiits for architeets. and the students' jirojels valu- 
able suggestions for the public. The authorities not 
being slow to recognise their own interests, encourage- 
ment would follow, and architects' t fforts, less isolated, 
would become better known and more effectively 
patronised, public iiidiffiweiiee would vanish and the 
statu.s of the jirofession be therebvenhanced. Effective 
Frofe.s.sorshi[) i.s the only road to public recognition. 
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OFFICIAL ARCHITECTUEE. 

The Council have directed the publication of the fol- 
lowing extracts from a Eeport submitted by the Official 
Architecture Committee,* dated 17th February 1915. 
Although not adopted by the Council as regards the 
findings of the Committee, the Report contains infor- 
mation useful to members collected in the course of the 
enquiry. Any member desirous of inspecting the origi- 
nal Report can do .so on application to the Secretary. 

The Council take this opportunity of endorsing the 
following words used by the President at the General 
Meeting on 9th April 1921 : — '' The official architects 
themselves are in many cases members of this Insti- 
tute, and as such they have all the pri\-ileges. the pro- 
tection, and all the affectionate support which this 
Institute can give them, provided always that they 
themselves walk within the perfectly clearly laid down 
lines of professional morality.’' 

Extracts from the Report of the Official Architecture 
Committee (1915). 

Appexdtx a. — Ertrart fiom ELport of tht iicUct Connnitfc- 
oii E't‘ iii'iti.s, 2'>th 1912, II. M. Ojfin of irwr/.-s. 

Vote .'j CiltscELL.iVEOUs Lei,,,a.l BriEDixc.^) — Percent- 
age oE Cost of Staff to Works. 

4. (Q. 1.5:14.) The opinion is sometimes ailvauced in the 
Press, and elsewhere, th.tt it would conduce to economy if 
the Dop,trtment employed out-ide Arcliitoets instead of 
havinir a permanent staff of Architects belonging to the 
office," Your (.'onimittee considered the point, and at their 
reciuest a return was put in showing the allocation of work 
in the Architect staff and the percentage of cost. (-4i>l). 
A'os. 7 and 8.) The figures show that the percentage is only 
4’01 for the permanent staff, while tlie usual remuneration 
of an Architect is .5 per cent. A variety of services is also 
included for which Architects are entitled to ch.vrgc .id- 
ilitional fees, and a very large amount of work is done in 
■ maintenance ’ of buildings all over tiic world All this is 
covered bv the 4'01 per cent, .alreadj- mentioned. For 
works of iinport.uico competitive designs are invited, and 
the work is given to the successful competitor. (Q, 2036.) 

Yi>ur (’ommittee have not. however, had suffioicnt time 
to inquire as closely as they would have wished into the 
organi.-.uion of the' Architects' Department, and rocom- 
inend this to the consideration of the Treasury. '' 
Ai'I’EVDIX B. — Evtnirt fioin Hcpoit of the C'omwillti' 

on E'ti iiiiiti «. 2.)(/( JhIi/, 1912, H.il. Office of 11 oi/.-.s. 
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The Italic lijiures give the cost of tlie staff. 

Add to this for cost of Establishment charges, rent, 
stationery, iiension.s. etc., 20 iiercent. (an outside estimate), 
and the percentage is 4*01, as against the usual remunera- 
tion of an Arcliiteet of .5 per cent. 

The Clerks of Works’ wages, the Quantitv Surveyors' 
fees and travelling expenses are a separate charge m the 
case of out.side Architects, and have, therefore, not been 
included in this Return. 

The Architects of the Office of Works have, however, to 
pert..rm services for winch outside Architects are entitled 
to charge additional fees ; amongst these .services may be 
mentioned : — 

1. The inspection of sites and properties, negotiations for 
the purcha-e oi leasing tfiereof ; surveys : negcitiations with 
adjoining owners 

2. Preparation of schemes. Acts of Parhament. examina- 
tion of Bills before Parliament affeenng Government rights, 
and many other services for which there is nothing to 
show by way of expenditure. 

3. Conduct of Arbitrations, attendance thereat, or at 
other processes of law. 

4. The .supervision of all works of ‘Maintenance,' 
amounting to nearly £300.00ii, in all jiarts of the world. 

The (^nantitv .'Surveyors are paid according to an agreed 
scale." 

Appendix D. — E.dract from the Eeport of the Conunittee of 
InpHinj into the Aichitect.'.' and S n rre ijor.e' and En<ji nrci i}nj 
Ditd^'on-^ of H.M. Office of H'oi London, 1914. 

EmPLOY-MENT of OvTSIDE Ar.C'lllTECTS. 

■■ 43. As a matter affecting the organisation of the 
Arclutoots, it may bo convenient to deal here witli the 
important question of the extent to which the new architec- 
tnr.U work of the Board could with advantage be entrusted 
to Architects in piivate practice. We haveleceived in full 
the view, on the one side, of tlie Board's tiecretary .iiul the 
Piiucipal Architect and his colleague.s. and, on the other, of 
Sir Aston W ebb and Mr. Bloinfield. and h.vvc considered the 
matter fr.ini the standpoints, fiist, of architectural results, 
.lud. secondly, of cost and convenience of adniini.stration. 

44. The two distinguished outside Architects referred to 
naturally approaofied the subject from the first point of 
view, tlieir mam argument being that the State could not 
obtain the best anduteeturc from an offic ial staff oving to 
the pressure of administrative busine.ss in a Government 
Dejiartmcnt. It mu.st be admitted tliat there is force- in 
this criticism. We \iere assured bv .Sir Aston IVebb and 
i\lr. Blomfii-lil timt an Ai-chiti-ct in jinv.ite practice designs 
all the architectural details of his work with his own hand, 
ami th.it he lo.-c's c-onsiclerably in skill unh'.--. he is C'cnstantlv 
engaged in the .ictual work of design. The Arehitcc-ts of the 
Office of Woiks spend only a comparatively .small part of 
their otficial time in oiiginal designing, and their tendeiiev 
is to rely too much on the work of the draughtsmen, though 
it is fair to say that they do in fact keep closely in touch 
with that woik at all stages, Wc- have commented else- 
where on the undue subordination of designing to adminis- 
trative rvork, and have uigcd tlie necessity fur an improve- 
ment in this respect. At the same time we think it i.s only 
duo to the otfiei.il st.iff to state that we are oonvinec'd that 
it includes men of marked ability in designing, and is in 
fact, on the wdiole. producing good architectural work, in 
spite of the disadvantageous circumstances to which we 
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have alluded elsewhere. We do not feel satislied, therefore, 
that, even from the purely artistic pmiit of view, the State 
cannot obtain good results from the employment of an 
offifial architectural staff. 

45. from the administrative and financial point of view, 
the arguments for employing such a stafi appear to us 
stronger. AVe have considered the leturii furnished to the 
Select i.’onimittee on Estimates (Apjiendix No. 7 to House 
of Commons Xo. 277 of 1912) showimr the cost of the 
Board's aichitectural staff as a pcirentage of the annual 
expenditure by that staff for the ten yeais ended 1910-11. 
AA’e believe that the correct tiguie for the ten ycais ended 
1912—13 is about .7 per cent. {inst;-.id ..f the 4 jier cent, 
given in the Return), which will, however, be decreased if 
our recommendation.s are adopted. But as the uoik per- 
foimed by the Board's Architects includes many services for 
which special fees would be cliaiged in jirivate practice, and 
a mass of minor works and alterations tor which fees would 
be payable in addition to the usual 5 per cent., tie think 
that, even at present, the cost of their salaiies eomriares 
favourably with the corresjiondino outside charots. 

46. A compaiison in tins fotm i.-.. howev'T. somewhat 
academic. It is nut. we understand, disputed that for the 
routine work of the Department an I'tfn lal 'tali' is required. 
The question is whether outside Architects .should not be 
employed on tlie more important new works. These are 
just the cases, however, where the employment of an 
official staff is cdieapest — the cost, as a peiceiitage of the 
expenditure on the work, falling in typical oases as low as 
2 per rent. Further, as the Office of Wuiks undertakes the 
maintenance and alteration of buildings m its cl arge it is 
in many cases of advantage to tlie Department to have 
within it.s own walls the Architects ami D.-aughtsmen 
associated with the origina' design and ejection of the build- 
ings. It seems clear, therefore, that the employment of 
an official staff is in many cases more convenient to the 
Department and involves a smaller [layim nt for arcliitee- 
tural services. 

47. But, further, we think that the experien-.e of the 
official Architect.' mu.st often enable them to produce more 
suitable and cheaper buildings. They liave an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of Government Depart- 
ments, and ,tre specialists iii eei t.iin tyjies of buildinos. It 
13 important to remember that ne-arly oiio-half of the new 
work undertaken by the (.>liice of Woiks i.s in connection 
with Postal and Telegraph buildings, whu h are of a highly 
specialised character, unfamiliar to the outside Arcliitect, 
and can, allowing for varieties of site, be tixateil bv the 
official Architect on more or less uniform line.s, which must 
tend to economy tif public money, 

48. There is, however, a certain class of buildinirs with 
reaard to which the artistic point of mi-w must obviouslv 
predominate. brn.idly speakino. jiublic buildinos of the 
first class m London. Kdiiiluii e )i, und Dublin. For works nf 
this sort it is, we think, ri 2 hrlv ih-iuaiideil by public iquuio-n 
that the best talent of tiie wlioje arehitecOural profession 
.should be at the disposal of the ibiviunmenl. K.vi cpt m 
the case of Post Office', however, whieh form a special 
class, such buildings have, m fact, is a rule been entrusti-d to 
outside Architects, and should, we think, continue to be so 
entrusted. J!ut at tlie same tune, we do not think it 
advisable to lay down any rigid rule, sueh as that all bnild- 
ings costing more than a uiven sum shouhl be assigned to 
outside Architects. We tliii'k it is desirable that the official 
Architects should be allow ed to do .some w ork of tlie hiehest 
class, if they are considered to be eajiabh- of it, because we 
fc-ar that their total exclii-ion from sueh work wc.ulcl chs- 
eouraue them from keeping abre-ast with current ideas, and 
so re-aet unfavourably on tin- geiieial uotk of Department. 

49. The dec'ision m eacdi c asc* .slcouhl, in onr cepinion, clc*- 
pend on cireunistance.s, such as the nature and position of 
the building, the talent at the disposal of the Uffiee, and 
the amount of woik in hand,'’ 

London, 1914. 


CORRESPUXDKNCE. 

The Annual Report. 

To the Eddor, Journal E.J.B.A.. — 

Dear Sir. — Mr. Fidser's criticism of tlie procccding.s 
at the Annual fleeting are .severe and in some iiistanco.s 
not well tounded. The innovation bv which the chair- 
men of Committees dealt with tlieir own portions of 
the report was bv no means dcsigni-d to prevent the 
asking of questions ; the idea was that it presented a 
ready mean.s of furnisliing answers to tliem. In fact, 
tlie Presi.lent pointed this our. M'hether or not the 
disciLssiijii of the rejioit occupied a fair .share of the 
tiniemavbe a matter of opinion. Init at anvrate it takes 
up thiee columns of small tvpe in the -Journal. It 
appeared to me that when the meeting terminated at 
10 o clock. It was liecau.se no cone wished to continue 
the disou.ssion. and. a' far as one could judge from con- 
versation witli a good many members present, the 
innovation was well received. 

Thete can be no question of the legalitv of printing 
the report before the meeting. It lias to be sent to ail 
inenibers and to be printed m the Journal. To do 
the printing of 21 pages twice over would involve 
unjustifiable expense. 

lire reasons for tire decline in the number of Licen- 
tiates is f.iirly obvious. Admission to tliis class was 
clo.sed in 1ft] 2 : the youngest member was then over 
30 and the average age considerably more. IVith no 
new recruits the wu.stage througli death or I'etirenient 
from practice is great and ever greater. Last year 
saw the last oppoitunity for Licentiates to join the 
clas.s of Fellows, and lOo of them took advantage of it. 
73 were lo.st by deatli or resignation. 

The apparent discrepancies in the matter of grants 
are due to the fact that tire Report deals with 12 
months to April, Iftgl. wliile the financial year i.s for 
the year ending December 31.st. Ift2(». 

In the matter of appointment of members to serve 
on variou.s bodies, I can only say that in some cases 
reports have apjieared and in others no report wa.s 
reipiired. For in.staiice. i was appointed to the Edu- 
cation (’ommittee of I'niversitv ( 'ollege, and there lias 
been nothing irithat connection that needed i-epoitiii". 
Mr. F I'dHfr upj)E*tUs to have missed some iiiatter^ that 
have Immmi dealt w ith ti'om tinu* to time in tiie Joi'KXAl. 

I he mat tel* of CVmditioiis of ( 'out laet is f iili worthv 
of Jiote. At the moment of issuinu the Report there 
wa.s nothim; to lie said lieyond tlie h<]re .statement tiiat 
appeared. 1 he Confei'enee lias met since then and it 
appears to promise ,i!ood nESuIts. 

The deputation to tlie Ministry of Health, whose 
names appear on ])aye 3hh was appointed before tJie 
>Scale of Cliar;j;es Sub-committee came into existence, 
but iMr. Welcli was appointed Jater to rejiresent that 
(’ommittee. Since the appointment tliere lias lieen 
one interview at the Ministry of Health and lie was 
present. At tliat interview it was asked that one 
luember stiould attend ayain to confirm tlie draft and 
Mr. Gibson performed this duty. The original dcpiita- 
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tion alieady contained the Chairman and Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Piaetice Committee, of which the Scale of 
Charges Committee is a sub-committee. 

Tn the matter Ilf Unification and Reuistration your 
own footnote on paye f 2S shows where the particulars 
of the constitution of the Unitication Committee may 
be found, and the matter seems to be Cjuite clear. A 
repoiT beuins on the same paye as Hr. Fraser'.s letter 
and renders further comment imnecessarv. The 
Annu-d Report was in the hands of membeis on 23rd 
April and the Unification Committee met on ]2th Hay. 
and it is therefore clear that the iiieetiny could not be 
referred to in the Annual Report. 

-ittcjii/ance . — Anv committee that wishes to publish 
the attendances of its members in the Jouex.^l can do 
so. Those of the Council and Standing Committee 
appeared on 7th Hay. The Competition Committee is 
often summoned at very short notice to settle matters 
that have to be dealt with cjuickly. and this may 
e.vplain the attendance.s. It is generally reyarded as 
a very efficient committee. 

It is .suyyested that the Standiny Committee should 
publish accounts of their work from time to time, and 
this is a suyyestion that may be commended to them. 
But I think that Hr. Fra.seriia« himself been a member 
of a Standing Committee and I do not know that he 
has taken any steps to bring this about. 

The Architects' Defence Committee is a matter of 
importance whicli IHr. Gainmell is dealing with very 
faitlifully in the present niimhet of the .lofRX.tL. 

I am sorry to occupy so much i d' your space but very 
little more need be said. Rersonally I do not agree with 
publishing parts of the K.\lexd.vr in separate form ; 
the present ariaiigeiuent is more convenient and the 
increased income would surely he a very . “mail matter. 
Tlie advertisement contract has been very much in the 
mind of the Finance Committee, but a cliange that will 
bring us in a substantially larger guaranteed income 
even than that which Tlr. Fraser suggests has now 
been made. 

The matter of arrears of subscription is a statement 
of hard fact bv professional accountants; there is no 
camouflaye about it. It is actually the ease that 
arrears have been paid up in iucreasiny aiiiouiits. 

Tlie matter of Fire Insurance is important ; it was 
reviewed bv the Finanee ( 'ommittee recently. biE I will 
call the attention of the Committee to it again. — 
Yours faithfully. .Viiriiru Kekx (//«/'. Sc( irtury). 

Hr, lIoR.rcE Cubitt, Hon. iSecretury of the Practice 
Committee, writes : '■ yj,.. Fraser states that ’ in the 

Ri'port of the Practice 8tanding Committee anxious 
members are informed that tlie re has been a sjiecial 
increase in the Scale of Housing Fees with regard to 
Road and Sewer AVork.' This statement is entirely at 
variance with the Rejiort, in which this matter was 
referred to as follows : — ' As a result of several com- 
jilaiiits by miunbers, the Committee liave recom- 
mended the Council to endeavour to obtain an in- 
crease in the scale of fees payable for road and sewer 


work, but no success in this direction has yet been 
achieved.' " 

The Proposed Professional Defence Union. 

17, .V. Ptln'i Str-^el, Bedford, li Jiirt 1921. 

To the Eililor. Jourxal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — AA'itli reference to Air. P. AI. Fraser's letter in 
the Jourxal of 28th Alay last, and because I believe 
that Air. Fraser'.s obvious want of knowledge as to 
what is happening in the ca.se of the Architects' De- 
fence Union — mentioned in his letter under the head 
of ■■ Report of Competitions Committee " at the foot 
of the left-hand coluinil of page 428 — may be shared 
by others, and that an explanation might be of service 
to others besides hiiiiscTf who are interested in this 
matter, I would cTaini the hospitality of your eulunins 
TO make the following .statement : — 

{a} Air. Fraser is under a misapprehension in think- 
ing that sheer a 2 Jathy wa.s the reason for the scheme of 
1913-14 not goiiiy through. The reason was the war. 
It IS unnecessarv to take up the always limited space 
in the Jourxal by enumerating the facts in detail. 
otherwi.se I could give proof of this statement, 

(b) The jiroposal has been resuscitated, and at the 
present moment i.s well on the way for final subnus.sion 
to tlie general body, but a.s obviously many matters 
of practical and economic detail have to be gone into 
and thoroiighlv thrashed out. it is not jiossible to jjro- 
duce a .scheme as the coniurer does the rabbit from iqi 
his sleeve. 

Having given these two items of explanation, 1 
trust that Air. Fra.ser and j-iosisibly others will accejit 
the a.ssurance that the proiiosal for the Defence Union 
is very far from being dead and forgotten, and I. for 
one, honestly hope and believe that this organisation, 
long overdue and imiieratively needed by the profes- 
sion. will at no distant date be brought into being. — 
Yours faithfully, K. ItA.u.mell. 

r.S. 1 must sav. in fairness to those res^ioiisible for 
giving jmblioitv in the Jourxal and the technical 
pre.s.s generally of the jirogress of our Institute business, 
that 1 cannot ijuite understand Air. Frasers justifi- 
cation for his critiei.siii in this particular matter. — K. Cl . 

Unification and Registration Committee. 

To the Editor, Jourxal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir,' —We view with some alarm the resolution of 
the above Coiiiiiiittee that all areliiteets should he 
allowed to become members of tlie R.I.B.A. I to 
the jireseiit the Coiiiiiiittee make no recommeiidatioii 
dealing with the seeoiid siihjeet referred to them, and 
if the |)ro])o.sal is to form jiart of a Regi.stration Bill 
we .see no reason to object tn it. for we are strong 
advocates for a Registration Bill that would be of real 
use to the profession, and we urge the R.l.B A. to 
jirejiare a Bill of that nature forthwith. Unless this 
be done, we suggest that members of the R.I. B.A.. and 
jiartieularlv new Associates, should carefully watch 
develojiments ; that they should regard with caution, 
if not sus^iieion, any argument based on the plea ot 
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first accepting the above proposal with a view to the 
possible framing of a Registration Bill at a later date. 
Until we obtain our Registration Act the basis for 
admittance to our ranks should be examination, and 
for their own sakes, as well as for the position of the 
R.I.B.A. as a learned and artistic society, we ask our 
members to resist any tampering with our constitu- 
tion. 

(Signed) tV. S. Cross, T.P. 

H. D. Searles-Wood. T'.P. (elect). 

George Hubbard [P.]. 

Syoxey Perks [F.]. 

Ch.is. B. Flocktox [F.]. 

Digby L. Solomox [A.]. 

London County Hail. 

70a, Basi ngitall Slretl, E.C.2, 1 Juiif 1921. 
To iJie Editor. Jourxal R.I.B.A.. — 

Sir, — In 31r. Ilaurice E. Webb's account of the visit 
to the above, in your i.s.sue of 28th Hay. I note that he 
speaks of the river front of the building as the 
northern front. In niakiug this error he is by no 
means alone ; and (.juite n'ceiitly I read in a London 
newspaper a reference to the " south ” end of We.'t- 
minster Bridge, which, as a matter of fact, lies very 
nearly east an<l west. 

I think the river front of the County Hall will be 
found to face a trifle north of west. On the other 
hand, owing to tlie Tortuous course pur.-5ued by the 
Thames in its piassage through Loudon, a buikliag 
standing on the same bank, but fronting Limehouse 
Reach, will face almost due ea.st. — Your.s faithfully, 
J, Charle.s Bourxe, Licentiate. 


PiETIEWS, 

SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 

Examples of Scottish Aickitf.ciVr from the \'2th to the \~th 
ce/itunj. A -senes of reproJnrtions from the Xtdifrnul Art 
Svri-ey Ltraieinrjs, pvhhshiil by a ijotrit Conimittee of the 
Board of Trustees for the Xrrtional (ittHerie-s of Sryrtland 
and the Institute of Ser,ftish Arehitcrts. Edilul br/ Sir R. 
Rou-aiid AinUrsoii.LL.D.,!!. H Thomn-s litjss. LL.JJ.; 
11. T. Oldricre, H.R.S.A. Pirhhsherl brj Chorije M (ttcretort 
and Sons, Ltd., Kdinhurrjh. 

The Collection of Drawings from which these repro- 
ductions are to be made coii.si.As of about seveii hun- 
dred sheets of plans, measured elevations and ileta.Ied 
drawings relating to one hundred and fortv buildings. 
From this material the Committee hojie to maki' selec- 
tions and to issue qua rterly jiart.s of about fifteen draw- 
ing.s each for the next five year.s. 

The nucleus of th(> ( 'ollection duties from about 1800, 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir) R. itowand Anderson (whose 
lamented death has reeeiitly been announced) induced 
some eiitliu.siastic young arcliitects to co-operate ivith 
him in preparing sketches and inea.sured drawings of 
the best e.xamples of Seuttisli arcliitecture. Generous 
assistance was extended to the movement later by the 
Scottish School of Ajiplied Art, and by the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh : and bursaries and scholarships were 


instituted to encourage the measuring and drawing of 
ancient buildings. 

The enthusiasm of Sir R. Rowand Anderson never 
abated, and it is mainly through his generosity that 
the publication of a selection of these drawings has 
now become practicable. The volumes will form an 
invaluable record of buildings of interest, both his- 
torical and architectural, many of which are disused 
and are rapidly decaying, and some of which have 
alreadv been demob shed. 

In the first volume the first building, Amisfield 
Tower, near Dumfries (AD, ItiOO). is illustrated hv 
six plates of drawings and two excellent photographs. 
Ill beginning with this the editors are .setting a high 
standard, for the design is one of rare beauty and 
character. A simple plan 31 feet square outside, with 
walls 5 feet thick, and five storeys of one room inside 
— this was by no means easy material for a designer to 
work upon. But the old Scottish architect had a stout 
heart, and was never afraid of good broad spaces, and 
above the foursquare walls the tower blossoms out into 
a delightfully jiicturesque group of chimney-stacks, 
gables and turrets. 

Two other buildings are illustrated : — Earlshall. 
Fifeshire. a fine e.xample of .'ixteenth-century castel- 
lated house, and Elcho L'astle on the Tay, near Perth. 
Elcho C'astle is described as an unaltered house, dating 
from about the first half of tlie sixteenth century, 
planned for defence. The walls are 6 feet thick, and 
are well provided with shot-holes all round, on the 
ground floor. In the entrance porch is a good examiile 
of the old open wrought-iron gate, or " yett," which 
served for additional defence. 

At iircsent only this first ijuarterly part has been 
published, but it enables us to look forward with con- 
fidence to the remainder. The series will iireseiit a 
faithful record of the development of Scottish tradition 
in building, and no one who is interested in this suh- 
jeet. or in Scottish history, can afford to miss it. 

P. L. W..YrERHOU.sE [F.]. 

As we go to ]ires.s there comes to hand from the pub- 
lishers Part II. of the aliove work, comprisina reproduc- 
tions of drawings and jihotojiraplis, together with de- 
scriptive letterpress, of Park o'Luce, Wigtownshire 
(Plates 19-211, Midiiope Castle, Linlithgowshire (Plates 
22-26), Foimtainliall, Haddingtonshire (Plates 27-31), 
and Ford House, Midlothian (PI. 32-34). — Ed, 


Colour Decoration of Facades. 

Messrs. Thomas Parsons and Sons have published in book 
form illustrations of the three ]ui'mi,ited and five other 
designs which were .submitted in a competition which they 
inaugurated last year for a coloured dc.sign for the front of 
their business premises in Oxford Street. The assessors 
irere Sir Reginald Biomfield, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir David 
IMurrav, Sir Williairi Rielmiond and .Mr. Frank Brangwi’n. 
Some 7(J0 drawings were sent in, and the asses.sors in their 
remarks commented on the general excellenco of the de- 
signs. Sir Reginald Biomfield congratuhitefl Messrs. Par- 
.sons on their enterprise in initiating the competition. It is 
interesting to have a published record in colour of the 
w inning de.sign.s. — R D, 
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9 Conduit Street, Eegen-t Street. W., ll«i June 1921. 

CHROXICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Conference at Liverpool. 

In pursuance of the policy announced in the Coun- 
cil's annual report that conferences of the Royal Insti- 
tute shall be held annuallr in the great proidncial 
centres, it has been decided to hold the first of these 
et'ents at Liverpool on the 24:th and 25th June. The 
arrangeineuts have been made by the Council of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society in consultation with 
a Committee of Presidents of the Allied Societies, and 
the Institute is deeply indebted to those members of 
the Liverpool Society who have given so generou.slv of 
their time and energies in order to ensure the success 
of the function. The underhung idea of these meetings 
is to bring London and provincial architects into closer 
and more effective touch with one another, to enable 
provincial members of the Institute, whom distance 
debars from attending meetings at headquarters, to 
discuss with their Metropolitan brethren the profes- 
sional problems of the moment, and to bring home to 
the general public the organic unity of the architec- 
tural profession. Opportunity will be afforded under 
agreeable circumstances for the interchange of ideas, 
forcoinjiarison of methods, and for the .statement of ex- 
periences under new and changing conditiou.s. It is felt 
that, taken full advantage of. such opportunities can- 
not fail to assist the general advancement of architec- 
ture and promote the cflicicncy and the well-being of 
its exponents. An interesting programme has been 
arranged (see page 172) and it is hoped that all mem- 
bers whose engage me nts will permit will attend the 
eonferenee and take this ujiportunity of becoming 
acquainted with their colleaguesof Liverpool and other 
part.s of the country. Members intending to be present 
are requested to send in their names to tlui tlecretarv 

R.I.B.A. 

The Annual Elections : Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The following are the reports of the scrutineers a^i- 
jiointed to direct tlie election of the Council and Stand- 
ing Committees for the Session 1921-22 ; — 

To ijir Chn'riiinn of tJii Oi ni nil Businr<-< Mut'ny. ilund'nj. 

(Uh Junt 1921,— 

Th(' Serutineers appointed to count the votes for the elee- 
tion of the Council and Standing Committees for the Ses- 


sion 1921 -22 begto report that 993 envelopes were received — 
SS-rfrom Fellows. 602 from Associates, and 6 from Hon. 
Associates. The result of the election is as follows ; — 
President. — Paul Waterhouse (imcjppioscd). 

Past Presidents. — Sir Reginald Blomtield, R.A. ; 
John Milliam Simpson (unopposed). 

Vice-Presidents. — Elected : E. Guy Dawber, 699 : 
W. S. CT.i'is, 616 ; Prof. ,S. ID. Adshead. 602 ; H. D. 

Searles-Wood, 42,5. Sot Elected : H. T. Buckland, 417 ; 

H. P. Burke Ununing. 404 ; Geortre Hubbard. 348. 

936 papers were received, of which 1 1 were invalid. 
Honorary Secretary. — Arthur Keen (unopposed). 
Members of Council. — Elected : H. V. Lanrhester, 768 
votes; Harry Barnes, 760 ; Sir E. I.ntyens, 753 ; Walter 
Cave, 714 ; G. Gilbert Scott, 699 ; J. S. Gibson, 696 : Curtis 
Green, 695 ; T. Geoffry Lucas, 673 : E. Stanley H.all. 641 ; 
Maurice Webb, 617 ; C. .Stanley Peach. .388 ; Sii Bani-ter 
Fletcher, 584 ; H. Austen Hall, 579 : Alan E. Munby, 564 ; 
Sydney Perks, 562 ; Vincent Harris. 5.37 ; W. E. Riley, 542 ; 

H V. Ashley, 487. .Vof Elected ■ Max Clarke. 4S6 ; 

G. Topham F"riest, 468 ; H. M. Fletcher, 444 ; Wm. 
Woodward, 438 ; A. J. Davis, 43.3 ; Theodore Fyfe. 406 ; 
W. Gillbee Scott, 384 : Lovett Gill, 379 ; H. AV. AA'ills, 331 ; 
Delissa .Joseph, 273. 

936 papers were received, of M'hieh 26 tvere invalid. 
-\.ssoci.\te-Members of Council. — Elected : Stanley H. 
Hamp, 584 ; Harold C. Bradshaw. 482 ; Alicliael T. AVater- 
hoiise,476: J. Alan .Slater. 473 ; J.Stockdale Harri.-oii, 463; 

■John Hubert AA’ortliington. 454.- Xot Elected ; Arthur 

AV. Slie]>parcl. 4o9 : Leonard H. Bucknell. 387 : Digby L. 
Solomon, 369 ; Herbert A. Welch, 342 : Lionel B. Budden. 
241 ; Guy D. G. Hake, 210. 

936 p.xpers were received, of which 22 were invalid. 
Representative of the Architectural Assoct.ltion. 
AA'illiam Godfrey Newton. 

Retresent.ltives of Allied Societif,s (all unopposed). 
— Herbert Tudor Buckland (Birmingham) : Charles Bur- 
rows Flockton (Shetfield) : Gilbert AVilson Fraser (Liver- 
pool) ; John Alfred Gotch (Northamptonshire) ; Arthur 
AA’illiam Hennings (Alanchester) ; Llewellyn Kitchen 
(York); Thomas Ridley Milburn (Newcastle); AA’ilhaiu 
Thomas Oldvieve (Edinburgh) ; AViliiam Brown AA'hitie 
(Glasgow). 

Honorary .Auditors. — John Hudson ; Arthur AA'illiam 
Sheppard (uiiopjiosed). 

Ncralhuvrs- — C. H. ItroiUe. Chainmni . ih-nry Losinrovc. rr.imis 
Hooper. MonUnut 11. C. Doll. I. IJ. Pile, Erne-t O .alien. J. 11. Dixoii- 
Spain. J. I.. Se.uon Dahi, Cii.irles Woodward. Hylton H. F.lkinctoii. 
R. steplicii .\yiinii, .Mouutlord ITuott, 1*. W. Hul.liurd. T. T.3Y. Ooid-iiiiili. 
Henry . 1 , s.tul. Herbert Shepherd, n. O, Womiiin. 

Art Standing Committee : Fellows. — EUeted ' Ernc.st 
Newton, 784 votes; Sir Edwin L. Lutyens. 722 ; Prof. 
F, AI. Simpson, 5S7 ; Prof. S. D. Adshead, 562 : Halsev 
Ricardo, 560 : Prof. A, E. Richardson. 540 ; AA'alter Cave, 
.338 ; .J. J. .Joass. 506 ; JIauriPe E. AVebb. 471 ; Herbeit 

B.iker. 458, Xot Elected: H. P. Burke Downino, 

452 : AA'alter Tapper. 450 ; AA', A, Forsyth. 440 ; Edward. 
P. Warren. 352; Alfred Cox, 281 ; 1'. R. Hiorns. 229 
J. 1>. Coleiidge, 184 : Ba.Gl Gliver. ISO ; Harry Sirr. 123. 

Associates (all uiiojipo.seiF) • AVilli.im llnhcrt Uavidge. 
Cvril Arthur Farev. Perev AA'ells Lovell. Alichael Theodore 
AV aterUouse, William Arthur Webb, Aithur AVelfurd. 

021 wert* received, of which 32 were invalid. 

Scrutiiu’ere. — C. 11. Brodiv, i^hairtunn ; L. K. ilett, i\. 

Litekattue Staxdimj f'oM.MiTTEi: : Fellows. — 
Elected : William Curtis Green, TOG votes : Charles 
llarrisoii T^^^vl\^eud. GTS . Hubeit Christian C'lrhute, (>73 : 
Percy Leslie Waterhouse, GoO : Henry Hcathcote Statiiani. 
G4y ; Martin Shaw G32 : Aithur Stratton, tU3 : 

Kdwin Stanley Hali, Gdl ; William Kcniy Ward, 583 . 

Louis Ambler, 548. Sot EUcttd : Herbert Austen Hail. 

539 ; Henry Martitieau Fletcher, 53G : Stanley Churehill 
Hanisey, 4G8 ; Arthur Hamilton Moberly. 3G8. 

As-soct-X-TES. — EUctid : J. Alan Slater, GG9 vote's ; 
J. H. Worthington, G5G , H. Chaltou Bradshaw, GU; 
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\V. H. Ansell, 551; L. B. Biidden. 540 ; A. T. Ediiar'ls. 

520. Sot Elic'-il : -Ml- E. M. Chari.-- 4S7 ; H. 

Baaenal, 372 ; C. E. Saye-r, 353 ; H. .1. Bim'tinirl, 134. 

029 papers weie received, -if which 2o were invalul. 
scree e*-.- /-a. — C H. EroJic, Chii>nii<i” \ J. J. >. 57i>l()r. HtrOert 
slc-pU'-rd. T. I'c.iuk Orecu. J. Mcl..ucu lie—. 

Pea.'TIi e .Sx.vNDixr, Commit! KE ; Fellow —. — Ehelul . 
-A.rtluir Keen. 719 votes; A. IV. .S. Cross, 054; John 
Slater, OOl ; .Sydii'-y Perks. . 59 S ; (’. Stanley I’ea.h, 575 ; 
JIdX Clarke, 51)1 ; H. \'. Ashley, 508 ; C. Topham Foriest. 

485 ; G. H. Icivearove, 42ri : \V. Henry White. 410. 

Xot EltCleJ : A. O. Collard, 308 ; IV. Campbell .bines, 
3S9 ; W. G. Hunt, 370 . Heliss., .Joseph. 329 . Heiheit A 
Satchell, 329 ; F. Chatteiton. 299 ; H. F. Mathews. 2G4 , 
Charles Xichulas, 202 ; S. J. Tatehe'l, 240. 

Associ.vtes. — Elfj'txl : Horace CuOitt. 031 vott.s ; 
H. \". M. Emerson. 5U5 ; H, A. M elch. 489 : J. I>. Scott, 

456 ; Diuby L. Solomon. 430 , Ik Scott C'oekiill, 412. 

Xot EhrJt'l : Charles MeLachlan. 402 : C. E. Hutehir.snn. 
30.S ; K. Gaiumell. 344; IV. H. Hamlvn, 24.5; P. \V. 
Hawkins, 227 ; H. H. Goldima, 191 ; F. R. .Jelley, 141. 

940 papeis were received, of which 31 were invalid, 
icri'hecm — C. H. Brodie. Ct"oV«-a/i ■ Henry A. .sanl, ,a. E Oartlett, 
i>. C. Wilson. It. W. Bite. E. B. XiahtiiiLMle. 

Science Standixc. Covi-mittee : Fellows . — Eltftid : 
H. I). Seailes-M'oud. 781 votes; A. E. Munby. 773; 
H. P. Adams. Till ; Prof. R, E .Smitli. h92 ; Raymond 
Unwin, 017 . F. G. F. Hooper. 009: R. Stephen Aylinj;, 
594 : IV, E. Vernon Crompton. 594 : G. E, X. (May, 587 : 

S. B. Ru.saell, 582. Sot Eluticl • Herbert Shepherd, 

543 ; H. A. Saul, 400 : J. E. Fiaiuk, 378. 

Associates. — Elected : G. L. Elkmaton. 649 votes ; 
R. .1. Anael, o2S ; J. H. Maikhain. OlO ; H. W. Buirows, 

008 ; C. A. Daubney, 603 : Charles Woodward, oSO. 

Xot Elected : K. fl. Searle. 578 ; T, F. H. IVliite, 520. 

904 papers were received, of winch 2o were invalid. 
Scriiina-t’rs. — C. H. Brodie, Ch',rut‘in ; 1. B. Pite, J. L. .-seatoii Dalil, 

.A E. Bullock, S J H Prj nne. 

Mr. Michael Waterhouse’s Election to the Council. 

The President, at the General Meeting la.st Monday, 
in declaring the Officers. Meinber.s of the Council, and 
Member.? oi the , Standing Coinniittce.s duly elected in 
accordance with the Scrutineers' Reports, ob.served 
that there wa.s one name on the li.st of election.? to 
which he .should like to make allu.sion — viz., that of 
Mr. Michael AVaterhou.se. The fact that lie wa.s 
elected to the Council for the firM time coincidently 
with the advent of Ins father to the J'resi(Jent.''hi[) 
must be extremely grateful to his father'.s heart. 
(Apiilause.) Members eongnituhited him .sincerely, 
and hoped that he, in hi.s turn, would attain to that 
great eminence which hi.s father had alreaily acliieved. 

Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 

23rd May 1921. 

2'hi' Seethe nj ie^c.'ijor llnitxiinj Scht'ines — The draft 
agreement with the Aliiiistry of Health was ajijiroved 
and a vote of thanks was pa.ssed in favour of Mr. .Janie.s 
S. Gihson and the other members of the deputation. 

Bejjort of the Vinfueitioii iini! Jit i/i!,lriil inti ('otutiii/lee. 
The resolutions passed by the Unification and Rigi.s- 
tration Committee on J2th May were approved and a 
Sub-C'ominittee wa.s ap[iointe(l to enter into negotia- 
tion with the Council of the Society of Architects. 

Coinpeti/ioii.i . — The Com]ietitions for the Hagley 
AVur Memorial and the Salishury AVar Aleinorial were 
vetoed. 


Gioiifs . — The following annual grants were made : — 


Airhitevtural -Ass,,, iution — £ 

Oidui.iry Gr.iiit .. .. .. .. 100 

Sec'ind In-tulment uf Giant nf c,-|0il ti> 

Euduw iiii-nt Fiiuil .. .. .. 125 

AiT-hiifct'' Ik neviilint Sncivty ,. .. 100 

Atmosphfiic Ciiiriishin Re-varch . . .. 10 


BejKii't oj the t tfienil Ai'chttecfut'e L'tonimilee. — ihe 
report was approved and ordered to be }!riuted in the 
Jop-p.X.AL. 

Iialastriid Council for the Buihlnuj Inilii.etri/. — Air, 
Jaiiie-. S. tJibson w as appointed to repre.-eut the -Archi- 
tectural Profession on the .Vdiiani'trative Committee 
of the Industrial Council. 

The Telephone “ Buff Book.” 

The Council, acting on the recommendation of the 
Practice Standing Committee, request Alembers and 
Licentiates who publish their names in the " Buff 
Book ’’ Telephone Directonj to have them printed in 
the smallest type (similar to that adopted by solicitors 
and the inedic;tl juofession). 

Captain Sankey’s Steel-Testing Machine. 

At the conclusion of the ordinary business before the 
meeting last Alonday a demon.stration. arranged by the 
Science Standing Committee, was given of a machine 
for rapidly te.sting steel and other metals, the demou- 
.strator being Captain H. RiallSankey. R.E. (ret.), the 
patentee of the machine. Air. E, Fiander Etchells 
\Hoii. .1.]. President of the Concrete Institute, ivas 
present with other exjierts, and several of the London 
District Surveyors. It i.s usual to specify the tensile 
test for e.xhibiting the jirojiertie,? of .steel and other 
metals employeil liy mechanical engineers, and .such 
test is relied on in cases of disjaite. A reliable teii-sile 
te.st, however, involves cun.sideruble e.xpense in 
machining, and a testing machine of a 2 iulling capiacity 
of not less than thirty toms i.s nece.ssary. hiuch ma- 
chines are costly, and require an exjiert to work them, 
and onlv large works are able to afford the outlay ; the 
.small ii.ser must have recour.se to testing works, in- 
volving cuiLsideralile expense and delay. The result is 
that tensile tests are onlv made when detinitelv sliecl- 
fied a.s part of the contract, or in case of disjiute, the 
jiurcha.ser reiving on the statements of the. sujiiiliers of 
the material. There is consequently a field in work- 
shoji practice for a simple test which can be rajiidiy 
earned out, and which, even if it has not the high 
order of accuracy of the tensile test, can nevertheless 
be rolled on, and requires only a .-iinal! amount of 
material and a test piece of .sinqile form. It i.s claimed 
for the machine shown on Alonday that it provides a 
sinqile and inexjien.sii e, but at tlie saim- time absolute- 
ly reliable .shoji te.st of steel, brass and bronze. The test 
jiieccs are 3 inch diameter and I inches long ; they are 
inexjieiLsive to make, and eau often be got out of even 
a finished jiieee of work without injury to the jiieee. 
The test itsi-lf takes about a minute, and can be pier- 
formed by an intelligent labourer. The machine is fully 
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describrdand its uses detailed in " Paiiiplilet Xo. 355” 
issued bv the makers. Messrs. C. F. Casella and Co., 
Ltd., dy and 5(i. Faiiiauient Street. Westminster. 
After Captain iSankey's demonstrutiori. Mr. Etchells 
thoroughly overliauled the machine for the benefit of 
the meeting, explaining its parts and ■'])eeial feature.s 
and the priiieiple of its action. An uii'Ultable steel for 
reinforced concreti' work, he sank would be discovered 
at once on being put into the machine. Anyone with 
■sueli a luachiiie m his ottice could know at once what 
steel he was Using and whether or not it ought to be 
rejected. ■■ One advantage/' Mr. Etchells pointed out, 

■■ is its jiortability. Very often if you wait on a job 
until you get your steel tested by institutions a week's 
time may be lost on the u'ork, and people will say you 
are liolding the job up. On the other hand, if you 
don't have the steel tested you may be letting the job 
down.” At the end of the demonstration a very 
cordial vote of thanks was glassed to Captain Sankey 
for hi.s demonstration, " and especially,'’ added the 
President, " for his clear and lucid explanation of his 
useful invention.” Mr. Francis Hooper expressed the 
thanks of the meeting for the delightful innovation 
introduced by the Science (.'omuiittee for the benefit of 
luenibers. and suggested that the Coimcil should 
authorise the 2 u 1 rcha.se of one of these machines and 
have It fixed U 2 ) at the Institute for the convenience 
of London members. Probably, he said, the Allied 
Societies would do the same for their members, and 
so S 2 tread the utility of the machine throughout the 
country. 

On Building a House. 

The fifth of the series of six Public Lectures initiated 
and arranged by the Literature Standing Committee 
was delivered by Mr. H. M. Fletcher. 51. A. Cantab. 
[F.]. Chairman of the Coniiiiittee, on the '2nd June, 5Ir. 
Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. [F.]. pre.sidiug. 5Ir. 
Fletcher entitled his discourse ” Building a House ; or 
AVliat an .Vrchitect Does,” and saiil that he was going 
to talk undiluted ” slioji, ' but reiiiiiideil his hearers 
that the lectures were not addressed to architect.s. 
(Quoting the 2 ai.ssagc in i^hakes 2 )eare beginning : — 

" When we mean to build. 

We iii'-t survey the plot, then draw the model ” 

[Hi uni /!'. 2nd Part. 1. 3). 

the lecturer said that the ]iassage imjilied one sound 
moral : ” Consult your architect from tlie very begin- 
uing, even before you have bought your }ilot. If you 
have a choice of [ilots call him in. Hi'' eye is trained 
to see what is not yet there, and it disheartens him to 
have to make the best of a site bristling with ditticul- 
ties if he knows tiuit earlier in the d.iy h<- could have 
helped vou to choose one that has all the amenities 
you want.” Tlie lecturer i 2 UOted the jirelimiiiary in- 
struction which, lie said, iwery house-building archi- 
tect must have met from, time to time during Ids 2 )rac- 
tice : ■■ I don't care what the house looks like so long as 
it's coinfortabh' inside.” Oddly enough, the man who 
gave utterance to it was often keen about old architec- 
ture, studied it, hunted it out on his travels, pihoto- 


gra 2 )hed it. .sketched it ; but between old architecture 
and modern ImikUiig he saw no connection, and the 
arcliitect might have a hard time in bridging the gulf 
for him. The designer needed not to w'orry ocemiuch 
about exiirc'.sing tlie cliaracter ot liis client in the 
building ; every conversation he had with him would 
register itself somewhere. Neither need he worrv 
about expressing his own individuality, for if lie had it. 
it w'ould exjircss itself ; and if he had it not. he would 
do very little gjod. There was indeed this risk in the 
e.xjires'ion of an over-forceful individuality, that the 
outcome would be a hoipse in which only the designer 
could live ; and one could picture a sensitive iierson 
inhabiting .such a house and coming to feel how the 
dominant personality of the architect gradually closed 
round him with a firmer and firmer gras2i until, in terror 
of losing his own soul, he would take refuge in a specu- 
lating builder's villa. A certain impersonality, such as 
we found ill the work of a tradition or a .--chool, made 
for [lermanence : a wilfully emphasised individualism, 
often captivating for the moment, wore badly in the 
long run. Discussing the preparation of the working 
drawings, the lecturer as.sured the audience that the 
staircase would not be forgotten. " I am not going 
to argue about it but will simply state flatly that the 
architect never has, never does, and never will forget 
the .stairca.se. On the other liand. his sufi’erings from 
that joke are inde.scribable. Like Job's war-hor.se. he 
suielleth it afar ofi ; unlike him, he never saith ' Ha ! 
ha ! ' ill the midst thereof. It is reckonod that every 
architect has to li.'ten to it 3.000 times during his life : 
at the 3,001&t re 2 )etitioii he dies.” — There was not a 
more fascinating occujiation in the world than the 
gradual building up of a design from its elements. 
The constant variety of conditions made the constant 
interest. S 2 >oakiug generally, analysis 2 weceded syn- 
thesis, Requirements were classified in order of im- 
portance — necessities first, then desirables, and un- 
inqiortaiit things left to be fitted in ; then, as a cross 
classification, a grou 2 fing of rooms together and apart 
according to aspect and convenience of serHee. The 
lecturer went through the niultitudinou.s things that 
the architect had to keep in mind when getting out his 
working ilrawiiigs, all of them involving a generous 
exiieiiditiiie of tracing jiatier and iiidiarubbt'r and 
brain-stuff. He sliowed where the quantity surveyor 
came in — a wonderful man, master of a 2 ieeuliar style 
which in its breathles.sitess and the nuiuher of subjects 
it tiackcd into one clause was sujier- legal, almo.st Teu- 
tonic. S 2 )eaking of the architect's qualificatioiis, the 
lecturer quoted Vitruvius ; ” He must be talented and 
nilliiig to learn, for neither unlearned talent nor uu- 
talented learning will make a perfect artist ; he must 
be educated in literature, a skilled draughtsman, a 
2 )rofouiid geometrician, not ignorant of 02 >tics. wtdl tq* 
ill aritlimetic, with a good knowledge of liistory. a 
diligent student of philosopliy, a tliorough musician, 
not ignorant of medicine, familiar with judicial deci- 
sions and skilled in astrology and the movements ot 
the heavens.” Having dealt with the supervision of 
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the building in progress, with siigae.sted variations 
from plan, and the mysteries of teclinique peculiar to 
certain materials, the lecturer mentioned the mischief 
often caused by friends of the owner suggesting modi- 
fications in the plan — irresponsible humourists \Yho 
look at a half-finished biiildin" and ntake some idiotic 
comment upon it. it was surprising how .seriously 
many people without esiierience oi building would 
rake such witticisms, how eagerly they would suggest 
alterations in consequence, and how long a time the 
architect might have to spend in wearing down the 
effect of a momentary remark, lluch .subtler was the 
temptation offered by other buildings, whether actually 
seen or studied in the voluptuous pages of our modern 
folio pubhcations. There was hardly a more fatal 
course, or one more ruinous to good design, than to go 
through the volumes of Coiinlnj Life, .sating; "I 
want that door, that gable, that window, that chimney 
stack.” In general, those things were not what the 
client liked, but those things in their surroundings. It 
was not features that made a fine de.rign. hut the 
proper combination of features and their due sub- 
ordination to the whole. For a house of moderate 
size, it would be truer to say that the ruthless elimina- 
tion of features was the e,sscntial. Take .such perfectly 
domestic yet dignified buildings as the houses attri- 
buted to Wren in the Close at Salisbury, or the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s, or the plain stucco houses built 
round about 1800 in many of our country towns. 
They had walls pierced with uindow and door open- 
ings, eaves, roof, chimney .stacks — very olteii no 
featuresat all — just the beggarly elements, but those 
elements so well placed and shaix'cl, so carefully dis- 
posed in relation to each other and to the whole, that 
there was no suggestion of baldness, merely a decent 
reticence, and the houses pre-eminently donie.^'tic and 
livable. It wtis not an ea.sy form of design, and re- 
quired more care and skill than tliat in which want of 
thought was disguised behind gaV)les, finials. festoons, 
features tossed about in pictures(pi(‘ confusion ; but, 
said the lecturer with emphasis it repaid. Tlie com- 
])arative qxn-erty of the coming years would have its 
bright .side if it m'a.sed the word “ Jiretty ” from the 
architectural dictionary. 

The Chair.'IAX. in prcqwsing a vote of thanks, said 
that everyone nm-t feel, after the very excellent and 
detailed Paper Hr. Fletcher had given them, that all h(‘ 
hael to do now was to go away ai;d bnild a house him- 
self. There were, liowce e-iy certain secrets which Hr. 
Fletcher had kept back, and lie (the chairman) could 
only a.s.sure his hi-arers that without the ])Osse,sri<m of 
tho.se secrets they would fiiul it very difficult to build 
a house without tlie aid of an urcliitect. He asked to 
he forgiven for saying it was a nii>take to snppo.se that 
onlv women were practical, especially with regard to 
kitchen and offices. linen-cii]iboard.s, Ac. ; lie as.siired 
the lady member.5 of the audience that arcliitects 
really knew about these things, and that they gave 
them a great deal of con.sideration. The present co.st 
of buildings, unfortunately, made it iniiiossible to do 


much more than talk about liouses ; we managed 
wages differently now from what they cbd l.XI years 
ago. He had been reading in one of the old city 
records that in 1766 the iMaster of the Coinjiany of 
Carpenters having received a pajier signed by a 
number of joiirneviiieii asking for their wages to be 
advanced to 12.S. a week, the Company resolved that 
everv master should ]iay them according to what they 
earned or deserved, and no more. 

On Some Fashions in Architecture 
The sixth and final lecture of the series — like its pre- 
decessors. ail extreinelv entertaining one — was de- 
livered on the 10th iiist, by Hr. H. S. Cloodhart-Een- 
del, who took for his .subject Some Fa.sliions in 
Architecture." Hembers will recall Hr, Cloodhart- 
Rendel’s Papier on " Coiitempiorary British Arcliitec- 
ture and its Immediate Ancestry,"* which excited 
such interest in the profession a few months ago. 
The chairman at this last lecture was the Right Hon. 
the Earl Ferrers, who. as 3Ir. Walter Knight Shirley, 
before coming into the title, was a practising architect 
and a Licentiate of the Institute. The lecture will be 
priblished /a extenso later : room in the present issue 
can only be found for the opening and concluding sen- 
tences. The lecturer said he proposed just to open the 
doors of a few old wardrobes, so that he and his hearers 
iniglit look together at the architectural bustles and 
crinolines which they contained, being careful not to 
deride them overmuch in case they should come in 
again in the next few years. An exact definition of 
■■fashion" and ■■.style" he would not attempt. 
Fushion.s in art were imposed from without ; styles 
were developied from within. Thi.s distinction, how- 
ever, was too simple to be altogether true. Fashions 
not infrequently developed into style.s- -styles proved 
■so (‘piheineral that they might alnio.st be di.smissed us 
fashions. Doubtless there was a logical demarcation 
between the two, but he could not find it. In default 
of this touchstone, he would, in the main, follow the 
piractice of critics and call tlio.se developnnent.s of 
architecture which he hapipiened tu like ■■ .stvles." and 
those whk'h he hupijiened to dislike ■' fa.sliiou.s," In 
concluding, the lecturer asked ; ■■ An* we liold enough 
to anticipiate a favourable verdict from the future iipion 
our Dutcii bricks, our artificiallv rough tiles, our cloud- 
ed and .stippiled piaintwork. our woodwork of oak or of 
jiine excoriated and blotched with wire liru.shi's and 
limewasli ( If we are not, we must see to it that, 
when all these charms have become nauseating, there 
is something else in our buildings to ju.stifv us in tlie 
eyes of our .sons. And tJiat soiuetJiing will certainly 
not consist in fidelity to any coiitempiorary fa.shioii in 
arcliitecture. " 

The President’s Bereavement, 
ileniliers of tlie Institute uiil regret to Icani that 
the President is in inourniiig for his mother, Hrs. 
Thomas 8impisoii, wlio piassed away last week at iier 
re.sideiH-e at Brigliton. in the niiietv-lirst year of her 


♦ I’lilili-hcii ill tin.- Jni'RNAL for 5th March 1921. 
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age. The veiit'rahle ludy liad borne well her burden 
of years, retaining until <|uite lately full possession of 
her faculties both mental and phy.sical. The funeral 
took place at Brighton on Wednesday, the 8tli instant. 
It i.s interesting to mention that Mrs. tsimp.son was the 
widow of an architect, and of her four sons two are 
architects — Hr. John W. Simpson and Tlr. Gilbert 
Simpson, the latter succeeding his father a.s architect 
to the Brighton Educational Authority and other 
bodies. Mr. Thomas Simpson, the father, was the 
successor of his uncle, a very well-known architect in 
his day. The other two sons are doctors, one the 
senior consulting surgeon to the Sheltield Royal Hos- 
pital, the other in practice at Hove. 

North Wales Heroes’ Memorial Competition, Bangor. 

The President, Mr. John IV. Simpson, has nominated 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, A. Pi. A. as assessor in the above 

competition in conjunction with Lord Plymouth. 

Rome Scholarship in Architecture and Henry Jarvis 
Studentship. 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Archi- 
tecture 1921; offered by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851. to Mr. S, Rowland Pierce ; and 
the Henry Jarvis Studentship, offered by the Royal 
In.stitiite. to Mr. Edward IVilliam Armstrong [A.]. The 
designs executed in the Final Competition for the 
awards will be on view in the Institute galleries until 
the 18th June daily from 10 a.m. to 8 ji.m. : 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to o p.m. 

Mr. S. Rowland Pierce, the Rome Scholar, is an ori- 
ginal member of the Architectural A.ssociation Atelier 
and holds an appointment on the staff of the Architec- 
tural As.sociation. He was born at St. Leonards in 
189G and received his first technical training at the 
Hastings School of Science and Art. The Rome 
Scholarshij) in Architecture, of the value of £2511 a year 
and tenable for three years at the Briti.sh School at 
Rome, is open to Briti.sh Students under 30 years of 
age. 

Mr. Edward IVdliam Arm.strong, the Jarvi.s Student, 
is 25 years of age and wa.s born at Fielding, Xew 
Zealand. After .service in France with the Xew 
Zealand Expeditionary Force he entered the Architec- 
tural A.s.sociation with a XVw Zealand Government 
Scholarship and subsequently qualified for the Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal Institute. The Jarvis Student- 
•ship is awarded on the result of the Rome Scliolarslnp 
examination to the Student or A.s.sociate of the 
R.I.B.A. who passes ne.xt in order of merit to the 
winner of the Rome Scholarship. 

The Building Public and Architects. 

In a tastefully produced little pamphlet entitled 
Forethoiu/ht : I iifonnatio)! for those interested in Build- 
ing. the Ontario Association of Arcliitect.s, the I’roviu- 
eial Section of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Ganada, explains to the building public when and why 
they require the services of an architect, and what 


should be expected of him when emiJoyed. The in- 
formation is given under the heads ; IVhy an Archi- 
tect is required," ” How an Architect IVorks." •' The 
Selection of an Architect," and the following advice is 
offered the client : — 

Trust your architect and value his opinions. If you canm >t 
do this, don't choose him. 

Make your requirements and resource.s clear. He isn't a 
mind reader and he needs to know these things in order to 
serve you well. 

Discuss the question of his fee with him. It avoids mis- 
understandings. 

Remember, that no first plan was ever the best one. It 
is easier to alter plans than to change bricks and mortar. 
Time spent in getting your plans right is well spent. 

Xo architect can get good work out of a pour iiiechanie. 
or make a dishonest man honest. It is not always vise.st to 
accept lowest tenders. Your architect's advice is useful in 
selecting your contractor. 

■" Value for value the world over " ; don't expect to get 
more than you pay for. 

New Methods and Materials. 

The following is a further list of materials and new 
methods of constriietion ajiproved by the Ministry of 
Health and published in their organ, Housiin / : — 

“ Btingalow or Cottage (B. R. Parhe?. 17. Fhet 

.'itrett, London, E.C.i). — A sj'stem of timber construction, 
the framework of which is in accordance with the Ministry's 
Standard Specitication for Cottages of Timber C'onstrue- 
tioii, but the timber is mill-wrought, for whicli an allow 
aiice of I inch is made on the specitied scantlings. The 
external covering is J inch rebated shiplap. covered uith 
cedar shingles. The internal covering is | inch rebated 
shiplap. covered with -J inch by 1| inch battens, and lathed 
and plastered or finished with some other approved 
covering. 

The Bendall Walling Sytttem (R. L. Beniall, 40. Richmond 
ll'ood Road, Bournemouth). — Tlie Ministry of Health has 
now sanctioned that m the construction of houses on this 
system the walling may be formed of concrete composed of 
eight parts of aggregate and sand combined to one part of 
cement. 

The Ferro-Concrete Roof Plate Co., Gorrtt Aceinir. Ship- 
pcrton-on-Thames. — This is a system of construeting the 
roofs and walls of oiie-storey buildings with reinforced con- 
crete plates fixed to timber framing. The roof-covering 
plates are formed with longitudinal and luirizontal eross- 
iibs, with a tluii sheet of concrete between fiiriuing the body 
of the plate. Tbe longitudinal edges are bolted together, 
the joints being filloil with plastic material and covered 
with an independent concrete capping. The horizontal 
joints are lap[iefl and bolted togidhcr. and arc sLi[»]mrted on 
a w ood or steel puilin, 

'I’lie walls are formed in a similar manner to the roof in 
long slabs the tuU height of the .storey, bolted together, and 
seeureil to wood framing. The corners are sntfeiied by 
being tilled in solid wutli concrete. The struciui'o is set on 
,i concrete plinth cour.se above the ground level. 

'The Mohr Fin proof Brick and Partition t o.. Ltd., 
I'lrlcrs Ilunec, Bioadwag, Wtetminetir, .S'. U .l. — This is a 
brick manufactured of diatoinaccous eartli and clay 
thoroiighlv well burned, which can be used for external 
walling, subject to the bucks for the inner and outer pait.s 
of the wall for one-storey buildings being dt inch tliick 
with a d inch cavity, and for two-storev buildings '.51 inch 
thick with a 2 inch cavity, the two parts being properly 
boiuled with galvanised wrought iron ties, spaced not less 
than two to every superficial yard, and the bricks being 
properly bedded all round ill cement iiioitar. The e.xternal 
face of the wall must be rendered and rough-cast in cement, 
with two coats, making total thickness of not less than 
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J inch, and the floor joists of tlie upper .-tuiey carried on a 
iioop iron bund plate, with }}i'oper blocks, tilted as beam, 
lillint; between the joists. 

Wages in the Building Industry. 

The Xationdl AVaoes and Conditions Council for the 
Building Industry have arrivetl at the following 
decision : — 

That the wages of craftsmen and labourers be leduced 
2d. per hour a» and from Kith Jlay. 

That the watres of labourers be reduced a further Id. 
per hour as and from 1st .July. 

That this meeting stand ailjonrned until 31st Hay. when 
the difference between the rates of craftsmen and labourers’ 
wanes be further coiisideieil and decided. 

In the interim a .loint Committee of employers and 
I.ihuurers, toiietliei with a represoutative oi the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, meet to enquire 
into the operation of any leduction of the labourers' wages 
and the eflect such reduction would have on the lower paid 
districts in ordei that the minimum shall not fall below an 
agreed amount. 

That both paities meantime endeavour to arrive at a 
recommendation as regaids hours to be considered at the 
July meeting of the Council. 

The term " craftsmen includes painters. 

Suggested Building for the Cambridge Arts Union. 

Thi Times University Corrc'ponclent writes tliat during 
the last two years there has been a marked increase in the 
interest taken in the fine arts at Cambridge. Tlie .'teliool 
of Architecture is increasing and ha.s taken a spacious house 
ill Trumpington Street, u'here two large drawing studiO', 
a library, a lecture-room and two chi'S-room.s for .study 
have been arranged. Here also is being formed a collec- 
tion of books, oasts am' model', and 'ct' of lantern slide'. 
•Since the Armi.stice the number of Univer'ity students 
taking arehitectuie has steadily iiioi'cased and has more 
than doubled in the last ycai. 

But something more is needed. At a place like (.’am- 
bridge there ouglit to be a centre for artists and lovers of 
the arts. The needs of music, the drama, drawing, jiaint- 
iiig, and .sculpture are very inadequately provided for at 
present. An attempt to .supjily the absolute ncce"itie.s 
for the promotion of these aits has been made by the ( 'am- 
bridgo Arts Union. It is lioped in time to provide an ade- 
quate building and adequ.ite supervision — a biiildiiii; winch 
trill include a theatre to seat bOU persons. au(l green-rooms ; 
a cliainbei'-conceit liall to .'cat 300 persons [which woidd 
also serve for choral and orchr-str.il rehears, ib); one or more 
practice rooms ; a combined studio am' workshop ; a coin- 
moii club-room : a common iibr.iry (of nrjsic.dr.ima. paint- 
ing, Ac.) ; a committee room and ottices. Thm is an ambi- 
tious programme and will probably cost at least tlOO.OOO ; 
but the committee e'tim.ite that if tlie\ eoiild start with a 
sum of £30.000 tliey could erect a building to justify the 
amalgamation or fedciMtion of all tin- Uinvi-rsifj. Ait, 
Musical and Dramatic ^ocii ties and Clubs, and they think 
that, in view of the lack of accommodation at Cainbiidge, 
the proceeds of k-ttliig the theatre .iiid hall woiik' at least 
suffice to cover the expenses of upkeep. 

The Civic Education League. 

The Summer Stliool of Cuies. oiganised hy the Civic 
Eilia ation League, is to he held this year at Cliiildford 
(Surrey) fiom 311th July to l-tlh Auaiist. The Local Edu- 
I cition Authority at Ciiihiford and the Surrey Kdueation 
Committee are cu-operatiug b v placinu accommodation at 
the di.'po.sal of the School, which Mill also have the advice 


and assistance of a local Committee. Tlic organisation M ill 
be in the hands of the committee lesjionsible fur last year'.s 
'chool, M nil some .tddilions. the ch.titmuiu beinu. as foi- 
merly. Hr. Aie.vander Faisjiiliarson. 

Tilt- jirouiainme of studie' is beinc extend, d and en- 
iaiged as a result of last year's cxj.ei'iem e. and Mill cue 
Students cqqiortuiuties of cettiiig iiit.. t.meh Math lecent 
developments in neai ly evei y dej.ai t me nt ..f s.wial sc ience. 
The piomoliou of C'j.jd iitrzenshij) ihroucli cveiy educa- 
tional means is the central aim of the Si hool ; hut the 
attempt Mali be throiiuhout to lelate every bran, h of social 
study to this aim C.mi'es on eeou..mi(', aiitlii opologv, 
social biology, niateimty and child Meltaie. sociologv. 
CIVICS and so. lal psyeholoay Mill be amonc tho.'C ortcied. 
M'liile practical trainint; in the lepie'ciitation of civics 
(through public speaking, etc.), and in the i cci. mal approac h 
to civics Mali also be jirovided. In i imnection with the 
latter, plans are being made for a dctaile.l sui\ ey of Guild- 
ford and Its legion, esjiei iallv in their s..cial ami ec onomic 
aspects, both present clav and historical. 

The courses Mall be a.laj.ted t.i th.'’ n.-eds of traimns 
college lectureis. teachers in elementary, secundary. and 
day continuation schools, social workcis (ui.-luding health 
workers), lecturers on citizeii'hip and other social topic.', 
organisers, and social students. 

Full paiticular.s may be had from the secretary. Hiss 
Hargaret Tatten, Lcqilay House, do, Belgiave Road, tiAV.l. 

'Victoria and Albert Museum. 

On <aii 1 after Monday, 3Utli May, the Library, and the 
.Students' Room of the Department of Engraiiiig Illus- 
tration ancl Design (Room 71 1 , tvill elo'e on Mondays, 
Tiiiirsda;. s, and .Saturdays at U p m . iii-tead of Id p m. 
On .Sundays the Museum -nil! be open until 6 pm, 
instead of .7.30 p.m., as at present : the closing bell will 
ring at .5.70 p.m. Tlio hour of closing on weekdays \rill 
remain as at present, 

('ii.MPETITlOXS. 

Sutton Coldfield, Hereford, Hagley, Salisburyand Renfrew 
'War Memorials. 

Mciiiber.s and Licentiates must not take part in tin* 
above (.'oin[ietitions because the (.'oiiditious are nut in 
accordance witli the published Regulations of the 
K-I.B .V. for -brchiteetural ( 'omiietition.s. 

Rothesay, Queensbury, and Wick War Memorials. 

Thid 'oiupetitioiisl 'iminuttee desire to cull the attell- 
riiin (if Members and Ijicentiati's to the fact that thi“ 
Conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. I’he Committee are in negotiation with the 
|iromot(‘rs in the hope of seeuniig an amendment, and 
in the ineantiiiu' Members and ldeentiati>s are advised 
to take no [lart in the Competitions. 

Blackpool War Memorial. 

Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and,School, Cairo. 

Bengal Council Chamber. 

North Wales Heroes’ Memorial, Bangor. 

Wolverhampton War Memorial. 

The • 'onditioiis and other documents ndating to the 
aliove Competitions may be consulted in the Ijilirary. 
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Cricket : R.I.B.A. v. A. A. 

A cricket mateli between teams representing the 
R.r.B.A. and the Architect iiral Association will take 
place on the Architectural Association ground at 
Elstree on Wednesday. 29th June 1921 . l\Ir. W. Curtis 
Green [F.] will captain the R.I.B.A. Eleven. Alein- 
bers. Licentiates, and Students who are free to play 
for the Royal Institute are requested to be good 
enou 2 h to .send their names as soon as possible to the 
Secretary, .so as to enable Mr. Curtis Green to select 
the strongest possible side. It wdl be remembered 
that in the last of these matches, in the year 1913; the 
Architectural Association won by IT runs. 


:\iiNrTES. XV. 

Special General Meeting — Amendment of By-laws. 

At a Special General Meeting, suinraened by the Ci'uncil 
under By-law (>.>. ami held ilonday. Uth .Tune, 1921, 
at 8 ii.m. — Present: Mr. .John \V. Simpson, Prisiih id, in 
the t'hair : 42 Eellows (ineludinir l.j members of the 
Council). 19 Associates (including 4 members of the 
Council), and .3 Licentiates : 

The President announced the object of the Meeting, viz., 
to ask the General Body to authoiise the Council to take 
the requisite steps to obtain the sanction of the Privy 
Council to such amendment of the by-laws as i.i necessary 
to give effect to the resolution of the General Body passed 
on 2Srh February, 1921, viz.. That the number of members 
in the Honorary Associate class shall not e.xceed .sixty; 
that the entranc e fees and annual subsLi'iptions of Honorary 
Associates he abolished, and their privileges of vonni; in 
the election of Council and .Standing Committees be with- 
drawn. 

On the motion of the President. second.?d by Mr. Arthur 
Keen. Hon. Secietary. Fellows only voting, it was 
Kesolved. unanimously — 

1. Til, it the following provision be added to By-law 4 : 

■■ The numlier of members in the cl.is.s of Honorary 
Assoiiates iiiu.-t not exceed sixty.” 

2. That elau'elr) in By-law 17. whu li provides for t lie 
payment by Honorary As.soei.ites of entrance fees 
and aniiii.il .siibseriptions, be deleted. 

That the following words be added to By-law 03 : 

■' or 111 the election of Council and .'standing Coiii- 
iiiittees.” 

4 Tliat Lv-law 10, w hu ll (Uovuli’s for the tr.iiisfer of 
,a Fellow w'lm has rctiied from (iractiee to the Class 
of Honor. iry AsSetei.ites. be ileleted. 

The President aiiiioiiueed that under Clause 33 of the 
Charter the llesoliitions must be eoiilirined at a meeting to 
be held within twenty-eight d.iv.s. and that the liate of siieli 
meeting would be aimouiieed in tlie .Jouexvl. 

The Meeting then teriiiiiiated. 

Business General Meeting. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Ses.sioii 1920-21. Iield Monday. 0th June. 1921, immedi- 
ately following the above .Special Ifeeting. and similaiTy 
eonstituted, the Minutes of the IMeetiiig iieid 23rd 3lay, 
1921, having been [mblislied m the .fuur.NAi,, were taken 
as read and signed a.s I'oiieid, 

The Hon Secret, irv tiiiuonnced the deee.ise of S'r Tlohert 
I’owaiid Aiidersoii. LL.j).. F.K.S.E., eli'Cted Fellow* in 
19t>3 and awairded the Koval Gobi .Med,il in 1910, ami, 
having nderred to the exceileme of his w'ork as an architect 
and to his services in the eausi' of .irehiteetnral edueation, 
moved, and it was thereupon 

Ki. SOLVED, Tliat the Koyal Institute of Bi itisli Archi- 
tects do place on record its admiration for tlie aiehi- 


tectural achievements of its distinguished Fellow the 
late !sir Robert Rowand Anderson, and its apprecia- 
tion of his services in the cau.se of architectural educa- 
tion ; that there be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting an expression of the Institute's sorrowful 
regret at his demise : and that a message be conveyed 
to the Institute of Scottish Architect- .sympathi-mg 
with them in the loss they have sustained. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands : — 

AS FELLOIVS (6). 

BtuL-VKE : WiLLi.iJi Hexey, M. a. C antab. [.4. ISSS], Bir- 
mingham. 

Hill: Josepii [,4. 1913]. 

•JOHXSOX ; Geoege Alfred [,4. 190.5], Shanghai. 

Mill.ikd : W.VLTEK -JOHX X-VSH [.4. 1SS5]. 

Siiipsox : Cecil Hamiltox [.I. 1909]. 

SlXCX-VIE : WlLLIAAl Br.vxtox [-4. 1912]. 

AS ASSOCIATES (19). 

Barry : Caryl Arthee Raxsoaie [.S’. 1912 — Sjncial IFm 

Exeiiiption]. 

Bexxet : .James .‘^PALDI.VG [.S. 1920 — Sjiecdil War Extn^p- 
fio/i], Ediiibuigh. 

Biddulpii-ITxchaud ; Charles Hexey [.spccOi? Tr«/' E.x- 
a)ninatioH\ 

Brooil ; James [.S. 1909 — Special War Exunpiini,], 

York. 

Bernet : Fraxk Rvssell [.S. 1920 — Special War E.ci.nip- 
//oil], Kilmacolm. X.B. 

CitAXT : Artuek Gey, P.A.S.I. [Special War Ex-ainwa- 
tioa}, Carlisle. 

Cooper: Frederic Rolaxd [S'. 190S — Special War E.r- 
cinplioii'\. Kettering. 

Forbes : Arther B. [Special War Ex-airinatlonJ. Mont- 
real. 

Luxax : Leslie Gordox [Special IFur Ei'ainiratioit']. 
Lucknow. 

McCoxxell : Leoxaed [Special irur Examiiiation]. 
Mc'Evers ; Harold Eric [Special ll'm Exaiiiiitidioa]. 
Montreal. Canada. 

Mac'L: Tiiu-Mas Hexky [.Vyicoad irur E.ruHiimdioi)]. Mont- 
real. 

Merrill : .iLriiED [Special ll’u/' Exinuinatioh]. 

Milne: James [S. 1920 — Special irur Ex‘ n, ptian], (llas- 
gow. 

Ray : ARTni'it Gordon [Sjncial IFur Examitiatinn]. 
Quebec. 

Tprxbvll: Beux.vrd Willia.m [.spicm? Hur Exannun- 
lion], 

WeiiI! ; .Jciii-X Adv-Ms [.s', 1914 — Sjnciid irur Exx irplt'in], 
Melton Mowbray. 

We EKES : XoRMAx Barnett. F.S.I. [Special irm Exnnu- 
nniion\ Rochdale. 

Yolxg : Thomas Peach Weir [S’. 1920 — Special H’m Ex- 
niiptioii], Glasgow. 

The Scrutineers’ Reports giving the results of the 
animal elections were read, and the Pie-ideiit dccl.iied 
the Officers, Members of Council and Standing Com- 
mittees duly elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the President a Vote of Thanks was 
pa.ssed by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labours 
in examining the voting (tajicrs and counting the vides. 
At the cciiiciusioii of the business on the agenda a tle- 
nioiistratioii of a machine for rapidly testing steel and other 
metals was given by the patentee. Captain H. Riall .Sankey, 
R.K. (ret.). 

The machine and its working were further explained by 
Mr. E. IT.inder Etchclls [lion. .4.], President of the Con- 
ci'cte Institute. 

On the motion of Jlr. AV. K. Davidge [.4.] a vote of 
thanks was jiassed bv acclamation to Captain Saiikcv and 
31r. Etchclls. 

The proceedings closed at 10 o'clock. 
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Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association. 

A Special Meetiiia of the above necvly formed Associa- 
tion vas held in the Committee Room, TorTO Hall. Reading, 
on Thursday, ■2nd .June, at J. 15 p.m. The chair was taken l)y 
Hr. C’. S. Smith, J.P. [F.], Chairman of the Reading Society 
of Architects, and twenty-seven architects from Berks, 
Bucks and Oxfordshire were present, including Messrs. 
IV. R. Howell [F.], T. T. Cumniing [F.], H. W. Rising 'F.], 
C. B. IVilcocks [F.], H. Hutt [A.]. W. .J. Freeman 1-4.], 
C. S. Kimpton [.4.] (Berks). T. Rayson [A.] (Oxon.), R. A. 
Rix [A.] and A. Cooper (Bucks). The By-laws of the 
Association were receivecl and contirmed and the follorcing 
officers elected : President, Mr. E. P. IVarrcn, F.S.A. [F.] 
(Berks) ; Vice-Presidents. IMr. C’. >S. Smith, J.P. [F.] 
(Berks) and Mr. H. Rogers. M.A. (Oxon) ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. T T. Cumming [F.] (Berks) : Hon. Auditor. Mr. R. A. 
Rix [-4.] (Bucks), with Iilr. H. Hutt [A.] as Hon. Secre- 
tary (Berks). The various branches of the Association 
nominated their representatives for the Council. The 
Association resolved that formal application should be 
made for affiliation with the R.I.B.A. Competitions were 
arranged open to membei-s and students of the Association 
for an Association Badge and measured drawings. 


CONFERENCE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS (IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY), LIVERPOOL, JUNE 24 AND 25, 1921. 

President ; Me. JOHN W. .SIMPSON, P.R.I.B.A. 
PROGRAMME. 

Thursday, '23rd June. — Members arrive in Liverpool. 

Friday, 2ith Jmi^. 

Official Openintr and Reception of Members in 
the Conference Room (Walker Art Gallery) 
by the Lord Mayoi of Liverpool. 

(a) P.iiier ; " The L'niticanon and Registration 
of the Areliiteetiirnl Profes.-ion," by Mr. 
John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A. 

• (h) Paper; "Oliiiial .Irehiteeture.” by Mr. 
Maurice F.. Webb. F.R.I B.A. 

(<■) Paper; ’ Piop.ioaiidn and Pnblicitv," bv 
Professor C. H. Reilly, P.R.I.B.A. 

Visit to I’oit iSunlicht .uid Bromborough Pool. 
Banquet at the Midland Adelphi Hotel. 

■2.jih Jtinf. 

( (a) Paper ■ ' Biiildini; Contracts, ’’ by Mi'. 

H. 1>. 8e,arle--Wood, F. K.I.B,,I. 

(b) rajiei " An lute' tuial Erliication," by Jlr. 

“l Lionel Bndden, A. R.I.B.A. 
j (r) I’apei ; Pie-eiit-lJay Bnildin" Ib'o- 
bleni'.'' by .Mr T. T. Ree-. I-’. R.I. 

Vi.>it.s to the Cathe'.lral, the Cnnard Buildinc, 
eti . 

Te.r. Britannia Cafe, at tlie invitation of 
Messrs. Wilhnk & Tii.' kne,se, FF R.I.B.A. 
Trip lip the River arianued by the White .sttar 
,Ste. unship Company. 

Sunday, 20t/r .June. 

It). JO a.m, tspecual Service for the Menihers of the Con- 
fr-rencG in tin- (tathedral ami Sr'rmon by- the 
Bi'hop of Liverpool in the Lady Chapicl. 

It is hoped that at! intinbtr-i whn.^e ernjar/ementi will per- 
tnit will attend the eanff rence and take this opportunity of 
Ijfcorning aeqiialntid with their colleuyues of Liverpool and 
other parts of the count/ y. Meinber'i intendiny to bt present 
are requested to send in their names to the Sreretary R.I.B.A. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 15th December 1921. 

The folloninu applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice uf any objeetion or other communication 
re.specting the candidate.s must be sent to the Secretary fur 
submission to the Council piior to Monday. Tth November 

1921. 

As Fellows. 

BiaND, Ale.xaxder Godoli'hix, B..\.0.\’on. [.4. 1897], 11.7, 
Gower .Street. London. W.C.l. and 22, Priory Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W.li. 

D.auByEY, Ch.veles Archib.lld. F.S.I. [A. 1900], Godwin 
Bursar 1902, Bank Chambers, Tover Bridge, S.E 1, 
and 302. Brownhill Road. Catford, S.E. 

Goerl-VY. (.’haeles. B.Sc., E.S.-4.Siut. [A. 1887], Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow. and Conistoii, Milngavie, near Glasgow. 

Hamp, Stanley Hini.e [.4. 1900]. 20, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.,1, and b. Edwardes Square, Kensington, 

w.s. 

SiMPSox. Gilbert Murray [.4. 1893], 16, Ship Street. 
Brighton. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

The SI-XTEENTH C^ENERAL MEETING (ORDI- 
NARY) of the Session 1921 will he held Monday, 20th June 
1921, at 8,30 p.m., for the follotving purposes ; — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 6th June 1921 

To present the Roy.al Gold Medal foe the Pkomotion 
OF Architecture, conferred by His Majesty the Kixo, 
to Sir Edwin- Landseer Lutyens. R.A.. m recognition of 
the merit of his work as an architect. 

Special General Meeting, 27th June : Amendment of 
By-latvs. 

A .SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING mil be held Mon- 
day, 2Ttl! June 1921. at 5.30 p.m., to contirm the following 
Resolution.s p.i.'sed at the Spceial General Meeting held on 
the 6th Jum — viz. ; — 

(1) That the follorring proffision be added to By-law 4 : 

■■ The number of members in the Class of Honorary 
Associates must not exceed sixty.” 

(2) That elauso (c) in By-law 17, wliich provides for the 

payment by Honorary -Associate.s of entrance fees 
and annual subscriptions, be deleted. 

(3) J'hat till! following words be .tdded to B} -Iaw 63 ; 

■■ or in the election of the Council and Standing 
Coinmittees.' 

(4) That By-law 16, which provides for the transfer of 

a Fellow who has retired from (iraetiee to the Glass 
of Honorary Associate.s, bo deleted. 


R.I n .V.. R \ S.I.. t‘x-oll'n'pr. -ig'-d 40, de-ires partner-iiip. nr 
preliiniiuiry arr.aodenietd udii \iew to partner-iup, vtitli London .m-iiitect 
or (-'oiHpcri'iir to r.iku lead or entire control ol (juantitie". 

r'veciticatioH, working and detail draw inL'>. Could introdme irood clients 
in dtie C'Mir-e IliLdie-'t retereiices; Hixeti and requircii — For iurrtn*r 
lufonnution apply *• Kox 315.” The Secretary, Ji I 13. 9. Conduit 
Street, \V. 

.'>HARK ol Ultiee a\aiLihle. J’.looHi'-bnry Di'^trift. Suitable lor Architect 
comnienciiiH practice — Apply JIg-Y 661.” co .Secretary K.ITl.A , 9. 
I'lmduit Stieet. \V 

A. K. 1.13. A. i57), rniver-ity man (^fajor). pre-war practice, de-ire'^ 
perniaaent ai'pointnient m I.ondon, or po-t a'- nianaucr. witii a \ieu to 
partinv-'hip — -V['pl> ” i3o.Y 16,” c,o Secretary K.l B A.. 9 Conduit 
Street, \V. 


lO.U a.ni. 


1().:30 a.m. 
to 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 

Saturday, 

10 a.m. 

to 

1 p.m. 

2.30 p.m. 
4 p.m. 






THE EOYAL HOLH MEDAL. 

Presentation to Sir Einvix Lutyens, R.A. [F.], at the General Meeting, 

Monday, dOth June 19'2i, 

ADDRESS BY THE PEESIDEYT, HR. -JOHN A\'. SDIPSOX, Membiv Corr. dc V Inslltut dv Fntncc. 

Hy Lords. Ladies and (textlemen, — There do reward «o iirecious to an arti>t as the approval 
and admiration of those who practise his own craft. AVhen his .irt i< that of building design this is 
especially true. The architect's work appeals less directly to popular emotion than does that of the 
musician, the man of letters, the painter, or the sculptor ; it is always by the judgment of his own folk 
that he tests the merit of his perforniauce. to them that he turns for appreciation ,md eiicouragemt nt. 

And ht" does so with a contidiait assurance. R is due to our brother .indjitects to say that admira- 
tion for tine work is ne\ er withheld by them. ] h.tN e said bidore. ,and repeat it with pride, that there 
is no profession so little .itfectod liy jealousy, none in which the success of atiofher of tlieir own fraternity 
is ttpjilauded and welcomed with such honest )de.isure. T!ie great compensation to men of our strenu- 
ous calling, where conn)etition is lo'en, and honour' com[)arativel.v rare, is the cert.iin knowled.ge that 
those whom they strive with and defeat will be the Ih-st to rejoice in their victories and acknowledg'e 
their worth. No [)rofession is so united, so loy.d to it ~ cliiefs, so .gemuauisly ajijtreciatiw’ of the acliieve- 
ments of its meiid)ers. as that of architecture. 

In the case of Sir Edwin Jjiit.vens it i' not ditticult to iindtu-st.ind that we should be proud of him. 
His genius has brou.ght him into .great prominence, and he has c.irried us all forward with him. We, 
his brother artists, shine each a, little niore brigditly in his rellected glory. H’e are gr.iteful to him for 
the Ava.v in which he has demonstrated the supremacy of the art we love. He has helped the ]nililic to 
realise and understand tlu^ functions of the architect, and we all l)enetit by their l>etter knowledge. It 
was, therefore, natural that the lio.v.il Institute of Architects should agree to recommeml Edwin 
Lutyi'iis to their gracious Patron, the King, as worthy to ri'ceive the Royal (iold iMedal he gives for the 
advancement of architecture. 

The position of the Royal Institute is miiiiue. Xo other bod.v of architects in the world has, or 
ever has had, the privilege of bestow'ing so great an honour as they. Its members have been entrusted, 
since the year 184S, with the dutv of submitting to the Throne the name of any architect whom bv 
reason of the excellence of his cvork thev di'em worthy of especial distinction. Their choice is not 
limited to members of their own body, nor to mi'ii of their own country. Last year it fell upon Charles 
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Academy of Arts, London. Memlx-r of the Roval 
Iii.-^titute of France, in Te.^tinioiiv of liis di'.tinuui'lied 
nieiirs as an arcliitect.'' 

Her Majesty approved tlie nominarion. and tin- 
[Medal, executed by [Mr. M'von, was pieseiited ro Pro- 
fe.'sor Cockerell on tlie 20th Xovember 184S. 

On the loth and 20tli March ISf.s. the Coiunil 
re.solved " that the Roval Gold Medal for the lollowiim 
year be awarded to the author of some liter.av publi- 
cation connected with Architecture." The recijiient 
was Luigi Canina, the eminent Italian anticjiiaiv ami 
histoiian of Architecture. 

The third recipient of tlie Medal (in IS.U*) uas Sir 
Charle.s Barry, and the fourth (in ISbl) Profe>.->oi 
T. L. Donaldson, who took a jirominent part m the 
foundation of the Institute, and whose letter (dateil 
8th May 1S3T) summoning tlie pieliminarv lueetim; 
" at Mr. Rainy's room. II, Reuent Street." is juiureil 
in the historical sketch of the Institute published in 
the K.vlexd.ve. The names of the recipient.' of the 
Medal since its foundation will be found in the 
Kalendar, page Id. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF .AIB UI- 
TEOTUBE. 

Bv .lAttEs [Mii.lep. .\.R.S..V. 

Read before the Giasgo\s Institute of Architects. 29th N ov 1920 

riTHE .subject I have chosen for my Paper i-, per- 

I haps somewhat an unusual oiie m our proi ee.l- 
J- ings. Nevertheless. I am sure it will be a.lmit- 
ted that the possession of a business facultv or luisi- 
iie.s.s training is not only (hcsirabie but hiehlv ess,.mi,,! 
to the jirojier conduct of our professimi. ifis net mv 
intention to deal witli the ordinarv routine <,f (,tH. e 
work or management, but rather to emphasis,, the 
ini|,ortance of a lmsin,-s.s training in dealiiui with th,. 
many and varied matters wiiicli are encountered in th,- 
carrying on of an arclnt,-i tnral j.iacti, ai„l in a 
general way refer to sonu- of th,- mor,- inip,irtanr sub- 
jects deserving special attention fiom the stri, tiv 
busiiie.ss point of view, 

I need hardly .sav it is not possibi,- to lav ilown or 
formulate any code of bu.sine.ss methods. Hard and 
fast rule.s cannot be apjtli'-d in tins wav. or forninlat,-,! 
like a mathematical pnnciph-, to be applied to any j, ar- 
ticular circumstance wliicli might arise. The prof,-s- 
sioii of architecture i.s l.iigely a jiersoiial one. d'he 
personal element is ess,-ntial in jui-servini; that ilis- 
tinctive individuality which slimild mark th,- aivl.i- 
tect s (.reation. It i.s ecjmdlv essential in lunldnnr nj, 
a firactice and thereafter smlainine it. 

In our profession tiler,- are two '•o„||„,.l„.,i.,iv,- 
branches of study wliich must b,- niast,-rt-il to at 1,-ast 
some degree of jiruticiency if a sm ,-i-.sstnl can-er i.s to bi- 
attained. These are, fiisT. th,- artistic or a-stla-tic, and 
second, the technical or constructicjual trainin',. To 
these I would add a thiid vi/., a bnsin.-S' orm-oni- 


meivial trainiii'i. M'ith regard to a-sthi-tic and techni- 
c.d trainiu'i. the iiuport-uic,- of tin s,- l anuot be over- 
rat,-, 1. Without a knowlede,' of the.se suhjiH'ts the best 
biisim-ss man in the world would Iianllv he entitled to 
call him~,-lf an .,ri ]iit,-ct rufortunatclv oiirs is met 
a ■■ clos,- " jirotessuiu. with the n-siilt that iiuliviiluals 
who h.iN'e had m, siii-, i.il ti.imina whati-cs-r in our art 
hav,' bi-.-n bold ,.n,juah to assuim- the tith- of architect, 
and , any on a j.ractir,'. ar.-atly to the detriment of the 
st.itns of our profession. 

I hav,' a vivid recollection ilunne mv apjirciltic-ship 
days of havinu to pass moinima and evening a sliop 
the sieil-boanl of which hor,- the woids ■' John Blank, 
F.imiiv (Jroci-r and Wme .Men-hant." and on a jLite 
on th,' ,l-,or jamb. '■ .bdiii Blank, .\rchitect ami Sur- 
veyoi. If my memory st-rv,-s m,- right. -John was 
nioi,' .it horn,'; wuh hi' ti-.i. sug.ir .m,! spirits than with 
ills an hitecture. At the same time th'-re is something 
wrong that invdsi'U,' of tins kind should be permitted 
into our pioh-ssion. and the sooner something is done 
to pior,'ct th,, public against such depn-datioms, the 
better it will b,-, for the imblic and for the profession 
itself. Tin* method by which tliis end is to be acconi- 
plislicd do-'S not Com,' within the jirovince of niv ad- 
dress. but thcniatteri'onedc.serving serious coiisideia- 
tioii by the \arious bodies reji; I'seiiting architecture. 

Now. while the .msthetic and technical sides of our 
iirofes.sion ree,'ive the attention which is due to these 
.ill-important branches of an architect's education, in 
our .\rt S, ho,ds and ( 'olli'g,.s. and als,, in the many text 
leioks .tvadabh.', little or nothing is done in the way of 
bii.'in,'Ss training. It is assumed that tlie young arclii- 
fe.'t can gi't along .ind pick up by degrees siicli bu.siness 
methoils as he in.iy dis ov, r for himself. The most 
'Ucce.s-'fiil arehiteut would natuially be he wlio was 
e([n.il) V mastiT of the thri-e subjects I have iiiiMitioned, 

I, ur .siicli a cuiiibinatioii in on,- individual is uufortu- 
nati'ly rare and we freipieiitly Hnd tliat where the art 
f.icnlty i' largi'ly di'velopcd, the Imsiness faculty i.s 
lacking, or, by r, -versing the formula, where the biisi- 

II , -ss fa, ulty is highly developed, tlie arti.stic is lacking. 

-Vt no previous period in the histurv of our profes- 
sion i.s a knowli'dg,' of business or commercial methods 
iiiore ess,'utial than now. Th,- architect of the jiresent 
day who trii-.s to run his biisiimss without due study 
and consideration to the business or commercial side 
of It is certainly jil.icing himsi'lf at a verv great dis- 
advantage. ft is merely cxpre.s.sing a platitude to say 
tlmt the jirinciples which determine the succe.ssful con- 
duct of busine,ss iiiidertaking.s, are common to practic- 
ally all emiiloyments. It has been said by one of tlie 
gri-atest business men of our time that the (jualities 
of imagination, insight and of decision were no less 
neces.sury in th,.' jiroduction of a bu.siness genius than 
was imagination in the making of a jiainter, than in- 
sight in the making of a statesman, than the power of 
prompt ch'cishjii and the daring to seize opportunities 
were ne,','.ssary in the making of a great military com- 
mand'ir. 

Perhaps it is n,'ce.s.sary to turn to the Uniteil .States 
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of America to find the fullest -development of that 
combination in architecture and commerce to which I 
refer. However highly we may value our own modern 
architectural productions, there can be no question 
that America has produced some of the finest examjfic.s 
of modern commercial architecture, and the name.-^ of 
certain outstanding firms who are responsible for these 
great achievements must immediately come to your 
mind. With that originality and ingenuity inherent 
in his race, the American architect has tackled the 
problem from the strictly business or commercial 
standpoint, and has successfully evolved the modern 
commercial structure which has become the model for 
buildings of a like nature in almost every great com- 
mercial city in the world. He has, in fact, created 
what we might term a new style in commercial archi- 
tecture. With regard to the firms who have been 
mainly responsible for such works, it would have been 
impossible for them to have acquired such extensive 
practices, and to carry them on so successfully, with- 
out possessing great business talent in addition to high 
architectural skill. 

It has been said that to the business or commercial 
man in America architecture has become almost as 
necessary as life itself. During the last 20 years he 
has come to recognise that a fine building is a 
necessary accompaniment to a fine business and has 
learned to appreciate good architecture. It would ap- 
pear that the architectural profession in the United 
States is held in higher regard and commands greater 
influence than in any other country at the juesent 
time. Architects themselves hold a very strong posi- 
tion in the States, controlling and directing public- 
opinion on all matters relating to their profession. 

It cannot be claimed. I fear, that architectural in- 
fluence in this country has attained to this enviable 
liosition. The lack of acknowledgment of our pro- 
fession by the State during the late War was very 
marked. The allied jirofessious of engiueeriiig — civil, 
mechanical and electrical - were all called upon by the 
Clovornment to assi.st in numerous directions on war 
work. The architectural profc.ssiou might not have ex- 
isted, it was absolutelv ignored by the State, at a time 
wh(‘u the services of its members would have been 
most valuable in designing and supenuteudiug the 
erection of the numberless structuri's required for war 
f>urpo.-;e.s. The designing of the-i- works was frequently 
left to the tender mercies of the staff of the contracto; , 
(‘tujtloycd 111 some cases, it would ap[iear, almost n'- 
gardlcss of expense. In the hands of a com]ietent 
architect hundreds of thousands of jiouuds could have 
bi’cii saved to the t^tatc, with c(iual if not greater etU- 
cieiicy. 

Whether this neglect was due to ignorance on the 
part of those who controlled these matters (by no 
means an unlikely explanation) or to lack of statu.s in 
the I'rofcssion itself, it is somewhat difficult to say. 

It is common knowledge tint certain professions, 
our own amongst them, look with inditlVieiice if not 
with conteiujit — towards anything pertaining to com- 


mercial matters. I have read somewhere that this 
trait is not peculiar to the present age but has been a 
feature of society more or less in all ages and in all 
countries. This prejudice, it is supposed, had its origin 
in the superior qualities of mind and character po.3- 
sessed by the professional classes, as distinguished from 
the general body of the qiopulation. In more recent 
times, however, there has been a considerable levelling 
up of society, and the gulf which so long continued to 
separate the different sections of the community has 
been greatly reduced in its dimensions. 

The late war has undoubtedly been responsible for 
bringing about this condition of things much earlier 
than would have been the case under more normal cir- 
cumstances. It has also been the means of changing, 
to a large extent, the nature and character of the work 
which is likely to form the mainstay of architectural 
practice for a considerable time to come. The high 
costs of labour and material now prevailing and, so far 
as we can see, likely to prevail for an indefinite period, 
are such as will prevent what has been termed for lack 
of a better name the " lu.xiiry ” type of building being 
carried out on any great scale for an indefinite period. 

The luxury " type of building may be said. I sup- 
pose, to embrace dome.stic architecture of a superior 
character, with its accompanying requirements, eccle- 
siastical buildings and so forth, in fact all buildings 
other than purely utilitarian structure or structure'^ 
the cost of which is defrayed out of public rates, such 
as educational and municipal undertakings. In short, 
the architecture of the future is likely to find a largi r 
field in the commercial or industrial world than it has 
done in the past, while domestic and other kindred 
work, with the e.xceptioii of Housing Schemes, have 
been brought — in the meantime at least — almost to a 
standstill. There will be exceptions of course. Many 
who were comparatively poor in H)1T have now be- 
come immensely rich. This cla.^s will naturally desire 
outlets for their fortuues, but the jirobability is the 
will be able to acquire estates and mansious previous! v 
held by those who have been less fortunate finauciall v 
and who can no longer afford to retain their present 
possessions under the strain of higher ta.xatiou and m- 
crea.sed cost of upkeep. While this field of architec- 
tural practice, therefore, may have become restricted, 
there are others opening U]),as I liavealreadyimlicated 
which may offer greater opjiortuiiities than ive have 
hitherto experienced, in industrial and eonmierciai 
work. 

The industrial expansion which wc hopt- will >hortlv 
take place in Great Britain, and whicli is likely to 
continue for .some years (provided it is not throttled 
bv labour, and .so diverted into other channels, to our 
country's loss!, must bring in its wake a larger demand 
for commercial and industrial buildings, probably of a 
higher order arcliitecturally than that which [ireviouslv 
]>revailed. Xcw industries are being created and de 
velopeil on a great scale. Tlie torees of nature are now- 
being utilised and harue.ssed in a manner hitherto un- 
known. The increasing intensity of life which tin.- 

!' 1 
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Gr.'at AV ar ha^ Rrnuulit aRout mu't oiu-n up hi’"' 
of aotivitv. jue-autiiiu la-w nalil' for iiiuouiutv 
in pkiniiinL' and o[)|i(iin;n!r!o'. lor oimiiialitv m d.'-'nii. 

Aii-hir.'rta and .u-rluT'-rruro irnwr kci-o |iaii- uilli 
rln^ inodr-rn davrloiam-nT in indu-^ri'v and < omiu.-p i-. 
\Vt- iiaast -tiidv .lud 1 >'- i.-adv to adopt tii,‘ n.o't 
nioder.n im'riiod^ of ( on-riiii 'ion to mak.- U'-o of n.-u- 
inaTerial' and ailant tin- dc'inu of oui Ruddpni;' to nn-.-r 
tlia now ]t‘ouironii-nt< In a.ldiriou to thi^ it '.mH 1 o 
liinhlv dc-irabL' for tl i- aiclnr.-i r to ^nnlv a;id 

ooiuiia-u-nd no tliod-. if la- inoau-. To niaka tin- ino'T of 
tIio opportuniTif' wliirdi tiio'.- la-w i ondition- .ip- kko-lv 
TO offor. 

rnlo'^ We Re-vtir outeek'o, and leah'o rRe i iuiU'a'-il 
tondition' and in'w reijinrenient' n,- miv Re fore- 
fttalleii. TO a larue exTeiiT at lea-~T. in thi- 'ohere of 
work Ry a new ela-i< of ijrofe-vional eeiitleiueu who 
liawe --prun'j up m rei eiit nirer under the deiionnna- 
tion of ■■ • 'oii'tnietioiial Enniue. ip," and. who threap-n 
TO beooiiie a. woi'e menace to ar iiiterture than our dd 
friend of tlie Jiast. the 'j'eculative Ruildter If there 
ueiitleiiieii Were content to > ontiui their eiiin'eie, to 
coiirtructional work all world Re well. Rut tli-v teke 
upon theiii'clver tlie dr'isnlnu {if tliir terni rau Re ap- 
plied to their pri.idui.TUiii'l of fatader ami jilaniiiui; of 
buildine-:. w'ith re-uR' trim, li eau only be terim-il dm- 
iLstrou' from every point of view. ARiu tail. I am ture. 
call to mind many moii'.tiour ereetiour built in refur 
year.', produi.t-i of the ro-i.al'ed " < on'TruLtion.il En- 
gineer," whii li. had the work lieeu de>lcned <iml e.u iie.l 
OUT by a i ompeteiit ap liitet-t would h.ive p odut- d 
very different I'eriilti. aiid [lo-ribly at con'iiler.iblv 
lce> co-t to the owtlel. Ear be It hoijl me to dl'p ilM-ae, 
the ability or conipeteuey of the coimn uctioiia 1 eu- 
uilleer 111 ilir own leuitimate rphere. It w oiilv wl;eu 
he em roacher on the fum.*ions and dutier of our pro- 
fe-i-iion ami in doinn ,-o i.-vi eed' the limitation-- oi hw 
own knowledge under 1 he eni-e of " uuiveipal biuldih'j 
])roviderr." that exi eptioii m taken to the^e enter- 
pri-iim yentleiiien, 

iNow. it ir 111 iii'ram e- ot tin- kind where tin- coin 
inerriad oi Rii-aiier-; Tiauniic ot the .iridiiteet i oidd inal'e 
it'clf felt, by eml'-avoni iiic; to Rnim i oinnn n lal and 
Im-aue,'-- men to -ee tii.it tlwir mterertr would Re 
lletter rerxed 111 ee,.,y Way Wele tlleV to plai e then 
rei|uireiiieiitr 'll the halide of a coinpeteiit an Intel t 
\\ e belone to ,i noble jiioie-.ion and it m our diitv to 
do all we can to iimpneihat piiRRi i ontidence amt re- 
--lieet for an Intel tlire wlneh m the due of -,o ereat an 
art. 

SutCIWS 111 aiiV liU.^llie-- Lireelv iR'pelida OU elVlU'i 
."-ati'-faction to i Imut- ( In all iinpoitant iiiatti is the 
client iiuist 'cc till pnncij'al ami tlie piiiicipal nni-r 
not only direct. Rut make ^iin- that li's clienths n-- 
quiremeiitr an- yiveii eit'i et to. 

Tim arclilteet Ineetr in-- l jietlt .It tile Renlnuiue of tile 
project, whatever It inav Re. and is eXpel ted to keep in 
touch with Imii from rt.ut to fmirli. Clieiit.s .rtroimlv 
reseiit anv imelei t in tlii- lespei t 

In dealiim wirli i heiit' it m \ery essential that vou 


-hould -tudv their like- ,uid dl-hke-. 1 do not suecest 
\ oil -hould ei\ e w .1 v III e\ I" v id. .1 or t.im thev ni.i v 
e.\'i le--. -hon'd \oii I oii'i'lei tlie-e to R.' r.iiin.tllv 

wnnm. Rut R\ .ideprine .i t.u ttul .ittR'i.l.- vou nmv Re 

able to 1 oil itii e tile I ' I'-i i T 1 1 i.i 1 \ o: 1 r ii . r ho. j - or ii le.i- 
■ lle pi, lel.iRii re CIS ,1’ld -o 111 t Ic '-lid oRl.llH VI 111! OW 11 

w.iy Since I li.-iit',,!.- III!-- i ,,t e.\i . Hell i I-., I- Roth 

,1- n-j.ini' pl.iuiiPcj .lie! d. -mu. otimr- .irc rh-void of 
ad know l.'iln.' ot Rot'i Ti.,- pn m t c.iii Re .-tv liel p- 
tu! to the .inhii-it. eii.iRhna him lo .iriixm .it tlm 
lie, I --.iry leipiu, mciit- in rh,- tim,- and with 

tile ni'iumuni ot tiouRI.-, 

( 111 .- or the mo-r , --.-nri.il iiimluh .itnui- m <iuv Ru-i- 
m '- oj |.p.t. —lull I- //., ■ 111-, iiidi-in n-,iR!,. to ,inv 

Ri 1-1 lie-- , plot.-- - I, i|,,i I -I .111 ,1 IC I I ' I llolli- mol c -II til III 
the .tn Intel r In f.n ir i- impie-iRI r,, ,- 1 , iti-.iluc" 
pracrii e and i n.'.riuiii t" , a: ; \ ir eii -m - , --fullv wpli- 
OUt till r It I- e.jU.illy e, I e — ,11 V W ll e U 1 1 , -.1 1 1 ll'_r W 1 1 ll 
I lii-ur. eonriMi tm' I tafr-m.iu m \Miihn;ei! T.n teii.ilile- 
o’le without hvpoeri-v or del epr mil to Re -eel I line Iv r he 
'-anie I ' all tm-n, vet vaiviim with e.n h ai corduie to 
ills peculiarity to uud, t't.uci iii).,-!- peopl •. to -h w 

dc-ferem e to till If opHlIoI.- eVetl thelf pr, |udlCe- With 

,1 cli-’,,o-it!on to uive and r ike. 

Tact i- the qualihi anon i;.o-r e--e!irial to 'Uci m 
know me how to do a tliiiiLi .it tin imht time the 
SeC-Tet of .llino-r evi-rv -Ul I i‘'sful I .'ireel ft i- .1 kiud 
of iiititiriou by which its pn--e--or can dci iif o/ii.i ii/n/ 
-■I,'/,,. /„//,,■ than tho-e who have h.cl loun experience. 
Rut .■'tn- delh ii-nt C'f t.u t. tin/ ic,,/i,, c o/i/.v ( nil 

. niril anil ;n,l,i,,n ]r 1- not 'ilVeU to .ill men to 
Re eifted wirli Till t. lake th • .irti'tic or mu'ie.il tac- 
iiltv. It is la re -ly ,i natnr.i! endowment : vet tlm least 
cifted , R\ -tud viiiu the w,i c- and iii.uiimi's of tho-e who 
ate ktiowti to Re tactful, m.iv in.ifcn.dlv imiirox'c on 
what rln-y .ilre.idy pu--, — \n eminent writer has 
-.lid til. if ’ 'J .ih'i.t i- ll anod deal, Rut Ini i- nearlv 
l■vcrvrlntm " 

When imlu-tri.ll iiuddinc- are rciiuircd Rv coiiiiiicr- 
ci.il limn the Hr-t cou-nleMtion. ,t- a rule, is lin.iuce. 
The eominei'i i.il in. in leipiiie- a lerurii on In- ouliav. 
He de-ii'e- hi- Ruildmu to Re en-i te.l r.ipidlv. for tlm 
Cplleker the Rulldilm l- ereeted a lid roinplete.].. tile 
-oore-i- 1 1 w Hi Rec oine .1 rex’enue-produeiiiii .is-et . Hence 
It ni.iy lie l.iid dow n ,in ,i xiom rii.it where e.ipit.il is 
-pi-iif on any iindi-rt ,d- 1 mj w limli i- reM-nim- produritin, 
the more rapidly it i- -pent eon-i-teut with ellieiem v, 
the more prolitaRle it, will Re to the owner. It is 
liai'di y i5«MM‘<s.ary t‘> itlfiiouLih \\<‘ .ir*' s(>ni'‘- 

tniH's iiicliiii'ii to oviM'look tii** yniut, tli.it tlir Liroatrr 
rla- ocouoniy rx»‘rciNH(i hot}) in (Hoi-sti action luid dcs-iau 
m tins type of huildma. the w dl Ije the vahn^ 

to tfje OW . 

Kiuhtly or wTonely. tliere i'; a \'erv jirevaleiit id<-a 
<ii>rodd atnon.Ui'st tiie general puhlie tfiat the arciii- 
te( t ^ esitiniate ot work k not aitoLiether ri'li.atilc and 
tliat tile final cost i- ueaiiy .dwav': consiileral.)l v in ex- 
cess of tin; ori'aiual estimate. As vou all know', manv 
hum Ireds of tliousands of pound^ have keen invested oil 
our ''U'hi 1 rt.iiin resideiKHR", and this work lias to a laruo 
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oxtent pas-^ed tlif profession altoirether and "one the 
way of the speculative builder, and I am not sure if the 
success of the s[>eciilative builder ha^ not been largelv 
due to this doubtful factor, the areliitect's estimate. 

The man in quest of a suburban residence would say 
to himself: ■'.Shall I employ an architect and build, 
or buy a house ready made T’ With the former there 
was the une(.rtainty of cost, with the latter the key 
CO all! be had for a fi.xed sum, which in many cases ile- 
termined the matter. 

What ureat opportunities existed in the suburbs of 
our own city — o]i)iortunities, alas ! no loiiiier available 
— for fine lay-outs and varied architectural treatment, 
instead of the monotonous repetition of speculative 
monstrosities which now cumber the grounil. In this 
resjiect we seem to have retrogressed duiing the List 
quarter of a century, for during the previous decade 
some excellent residential work was produced in such 
tc-rraces as Great Western, High AVindsor and Kew. 
and also that fine and dignified lay-out leading up to 
the heights wlneh overlookthe West End Park. These, 
with a few other exceptions, constitute the only re- 
deeming features in our suhurbau architecture, and 
Glasgow would be poorer architecturally without 
them. 

Tht* Great AVai has changed our ideas and methods 
in many ways: let us hope it may also lead to a saner 
and better understanding in regard to such matters, 
and that we have seen tlie last of ” mass production " 
in our bettt'r-class dwelling. Architects can hel^J to- 
wards this, by endeavouring through business iuetho:ls 
to gain a better grip of public estimation and con- 
fidence ill all things relating to our profession. 

T will not go the length of saying that the profes- 
sion has been entirely responsible for this unfortu- 
nate stain on its ref'Utation : I refer to underestimating 
the cost. The clii'Ut himself is often the culprit. After 
tli.‘ architect has given an estimate of the cost of tlu' 
scheme, the client frecpiently iusist.s on additions or 
modifications which involve an increase considerably 
u: excess of the original estimate, and unless he i.s made 
aware at the time of the amount of the increase, he 
coiitinue.s to earrythe original sum in his mind, so tli.it. 
when the final aeeouuts are made uip, disa])pointinent 

I'lisUes. 

When alterations of a considerable extent ar,“ 
suggested by the client it is always well to notify 
to him at the time of the additional cost involve. I, 
giving him a statement in writing. Sometimes it ha|i- 
])ens that an error or errors have crept into the 
schedule of quantities, owing either to an improper in- 
terpretatioii of the drawings, or through lack of suiii- 
cieiit information being supplied to the surveyor when 
the quantities were being prepared. 

t)u the other hand, the error may be entirely the 
fault of the surveyor. Whatever the cause may have 
Ixam. unless it can hi' clearly shown that a eorrespond- 
uig increase has been made on the phin or more ex- 
pensive materials used, it is invariably lef. to the archi- 
tect to face the mu.sic ami to [uit the best comjile.xion 


iijioii it he can. a task, by tin- way, which i- seldom 
pleasant and never satisfactorv. 

It is said of a well-known architect who had edab- 
hshe.l a re[>utation for accurate estimating tliat he al- 
ways contriveil to have a large sum in haul on- the 
conqiletion of his coinniission. That is to sav, if the 
contract hajipened to be £.50.0LI0. he would get out at 
cTb.lHA). with the result that the cheut was led to be- 
lieve that his architect, had actuallv saved him t.j.Od:) 
on the transaction. His method was quite a simiile 
one. Interspersed throughout the bills of quantities, 
he inaih- it a practice to allow ample 'Uius for various 
contingencies and so forth, and contrive. I to keep the 
eo.sts Well within the limits of these, therebv .showing 
a reduction or. in other words, an apparent saving 
wlieii the final accounts were submitted. 

A common failing with many of us, I fear, wluui 
making up approximate estimates of designs, is the in- 
clination to keep the probable estimate as low as possi- 
ble. labouring perhaps tinder the impression that the 
client might delay or abandon the work altogether if 
the cost given were high. When this is done, it 
ipieutly follows that when ten.lers are received an 
amount i.s revealed considerably in e.xcess of tlie ap- 
proximate estimate, and more than the client is pn'- 
pared to pay. Then follows a hurried process of read- 
justing the schedule of quantities, cutting and carving 
at the plans with a view to bringing the cost within the 
limits of the client s .sum. a process involving a great 
d.'al of unpleasant work, not to mention worrv. In 
.such a case the reputation of the architect is liable to 
sutler an.l ho fails to o.stablish with his client that eum- 
plete confide.ice so essential in all business tmder- 
takings where large sums of money are iuvoh-ed. 

From e.xpeneneo I have found that it is better in the 
long run to err on the high side rather th.in the low, 
when preparingapi>roximate estimates although I must 
admit t lat. in these clavs of high costs, to err on tie* 
high side i.s <i task presenting cousider.ihle diliieultv. 
It IS well to ascertain, if at all possible, befon' sketches 
are prepared, the amount the idient has in mind with 
reg ird to ex[ieuditure,aud if his requirements are such 
as cannot b.i obt.iined within tlie limits of his cost, to 
tell him so frankly. Let him under.staiid tliat in taking 
up this p.'j.sition you are acting entirely in his interest, 
and while he may ,u fir.st show disa[)[)ointiueut. he 
will come to apjn-eciate your opm'ou an I, what is 
more, you will gain his confidwuce and. bv so do.tig, 
make the way easy for any further negotiations which 
may transpire during the progress of the work. A 
well-known shipbuilder once asked me the rathei 
jiiizzhng question : " How is it that architects cannot 
arrive at the e.xact cost of a building, costing blO.UUU 
or U20,000, when a shipbuilder is able to give the price 
to a pound of a ship co.sting a million or a million and 
a half sterling ? I tried to answer in the best wav I 
i-ould by saying that costing at so much per ton could 
h-irdly be apidied to buildings, and that the.s(> involved 
mu 'h more intricate calculations if exact costs were 
desired. I am not sure that he was altogether satisfied 
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with mv reply, but I have often thought that his ques- 
tion oli’erecl food for reflection. 

I inav have somewhat laboured this point of esti- 
mating, but I feel it is all-imjiortant that each of us 
should do our utmost to uproot the impression that an 
architect's estimate cannot be relied upon. When we 
have achieved this, we shall have done somethin" to- 
wards convincing the industrial or commercial man 
that he can get better service and better value from the 
architect than he can possibly receive from the " Con- 
structional Engineei,” vho is dedgner, constructor 
and adviser at one and the same time. 

I have already said that the excessive costs now 
ruling for material and labour compel us to exercise 
the utmost economy both with regard to the architec- 
tural treatment of our buildings and in methods of 
construction. Commercial and industrial men in this 
country, like those in America, are gradually becoming 
educated to the desiiability of as.sociating refinement 
and good taste with their enterprise We even see 
this tendency exhibited in the high-class trade posters 
which decorate our public places compared with the 
crude efforts of earher times. The advertisement paoes 
of the various trade journals also show a tendency to 
refinement which was lacking a generation ago. al- 
though there is still considerable room for improvi.-- 
ment in this respect. 

The architect must endeavour to convey to the busi- 
ness man that a refined building does not necessarily 
mean extravagance, but that a well-desigm-(l and 
pleasing structure costs no more than the ugly one. It 
is. as a matter ot fact, only another way of puttinu the 
same materials together. Bring to bear on your design 
a knowledge of proportion and rhythm, leaving all <le- 
tail aside for that matter, and you get something which 
will attract and arrest att'Uition. which, after all, is the 
main object of all advertising mediums. That tluue 
is a commercial value in a building artisticallv ile-igued 
over that which is vulgar or badly de-igiicd cannot lie 
gainsaid. 

The commercial or business man i.s alive to tin- in 
proof of winch one might instance the manv hamisome 
structures receiitlyeri‘c-ted in J.ondon ande'sewheie hv 
soiue of our largest commercial houses. That so manv 
of these tine stiuctures have been ejected in reet-nr 
vears IS dec idedly eneouragiug and must have eomsich-r 
able influence on the commc-rcial architecture of the 
futui e. Til slicjrt.commereial men are beginning to re.t- 
lise tiiatgood taste iiitliedesigiis of tlmirmanufac tures, 
whether these be mechanical .-qiplianccs, hardware- nr 
ti-xtiles. in thchr methods ot advi-rtising. and ah'n m 
their building.s. is to iheii advantage, that it pavs m 
give architectural distinction to thc-ir works or c.flic c- 
buildings, ami refineim-iit in all that ]jertains to tln-i. 
l)Usim.‘.ss. Better housing accommodation and more 
pleasing surroundings sweeten the live.s of thidr work- 
ers and create an atmosphere of peace and content- 
ment in their lanks, eomliticnis winch make for greater 
efiicic-ncy and n-liability. therel.v contributing to tin- 
general jerosj-erity ot the country. 


In passing. I should like to say a word or two regard- 
ing the Goveriinient Housing Scheme, which bulks so 
largely in the public mind at the ]iresent time. Its 
progrc'.s iciuinds one of a huge locomotive trving to 
get on till- move over slipper v rails — plenty of energy, 
noise and fiiss. but making little headway. The reasons 
assigiied fur the delav. as vou all know, are manv and 
varied, atid, notwithstanding all the efforts on the part 
of the authorities, and inducements thrown out by the 
Government from time to time, it still continues to 
lag. 

Take the matter of Government subsidies. These 
subsidies of from .!;240 to £2fii) per house, from all I 
can learn, have been going largelv into the pocket- of 
men who would have built houses apart from any -ub- 
.sidv. It is a well-known fact that even if tin- 1 irg--t 
sub.sidy were granted on t’ e smallest size of housi- re- 
quired'by the Ministry of Health, the hou.-e could not be 
erected at pre.sent day costs on an economic basis ; c on- 
secpieutly the work wouhl not be undertaken by any- 
one building simply for investment I am of opinion 
that if the Government, instead of subsidi.sing with 
large sums of money building contractors an-l ]jro- 
jirietors. had i onfiiied the subsidies in combination 
with generous loans in an attractive form and at a low- 
rate of interest to the working men theinselve.s. more 
favourable results would have been achieved 

The mere fact that the emidoyer. who in the eyes of 
Labour is the c.ipitalist. was receiving a suljstantial 
sub-'idv from the Gcivermneiit. had only the effect cif 
stiffening the backs of the workers in their demands 
for higher wages. This was sh >wn bv th,. increased 
cost ot building which took iilace immediately aftertlio 
granting of the first subsidy ol' tl-')fi ]ier house. A year 
later the Hinistrv inerease,l the subsidy to t26<t, only 
to be followed by another rise m ( osf. The granting 
of these .sub.sidies in the form adopted bv the (.iovern- 
meiit is entirely wrong in jirinelple. and undoubti'clly 
their introduction has dune far more injury than good 
to the progress and eroiiomir cost of building, and this 
apj'lies not onlv to housing sclu-im s but to building 
work of everv description. 

There can be no doubt, that a great deal of the dis- 
content and unrest at ]iresent ]irevailiTtg in the ranks 
of labour is due to housimj conditions, not only be- 
cau-e of inferior houses but also from the system of 
V eekl'v or mi-nthlv rental-- so prevalent in large indus- 
trial centres. This custom tend- to make the working 
man indifferent towards Ids home He mav be on the 
('Ivde to-day and on the Tvne to-ninrrow, with no 
fixed jilare of abode. This migrating system cuts at 
the root of all stability in indiistiia! life ( )ii the other 
hand, let the working man become the owner of his 
own home and vou entirely alter the eonditiuns of his 
life. He takes an interest in the thing, s and jdaees 
around him, in his home and ganleit ])lot. He takes a 
pride in being owner of bis own dwelling and feels that 
he lia.s a stake in the eountrv, sonu-thing to live for 
ami to work for, and becomes a eonteiited and peace- 
able citizen. 
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I do not suggest that all working men would fall in 
with the proposal I have indicated, but I feel sure a 
large number of the best and most reliable class of 
workmen, if attractive conditions had been presented 
to them, would have taken advantage of the system, 
and as time went on their number would increase and 
their influence amongst their fellow-workers would be- 
come a valuable asset, far-reaching in its effect on in- 
dustrial life as a whole, allaying unrest and discontent, 
fostering goodwill and contentment. Ownership, com- 
bined with better environment and more agreeable 
social conditions, would lead to refinement of ideas, 
reacting with advantage both on employer and em- 
ployed. I am afraid, however, I am digressing some- 
what from the subject of my paper ; at the same time, 
I feel that if we as a profession can help in any way, 
in however small a degree, to the solution of the 
housing problem we are doing something which would 
react with beneficial results to ourselves and our 
work. 

With regard to the architecture of our larger build- 
ings, insurance companies and banking concerns have 
long been converted to the idea that their premises 
should possess architectural distinction; why therefore 
should industry and commerce lag behind ? Not that 
I suggest that the industrial or commercial building 
should partake of the nature or character of the insur- 
ance office or bank. We can recall instances where 
this has been attempted which have resulted in failure, 
not only architecturally but financially as well. 

All such buildings must be conceived and carried out 
in a spirit compatible with their purpose and require- 
ments : anything elaborate or bizarre in industrial 
structures is out of keeping and makes for extrava- 
gance. The straightforward design tells its own tale 
in revealing the purpose of the building, appeahng 
alike to the practical instincts of the business man and 
the taste of the critic. In short, it is the fitness of the 
thing that matters ; when W'e accomplish that it is al- 
wn^’s satisfactory. 

We live in an era where speciahsing is the order of 
the day, and in certain trades we are compelled to rely 
to a great extent on the specialist for obtaining the 
best results rather than on our own knowdedge. But 
the architect, whilst knowing his own limitations, must 
always remain the controlling director in the scheme 
and consult with the specialist as to the best means of 
arriving at the requirements of each particular project. 
In dealing with economy in building it should ahvays 
be remembered that economy and cheapne.ss (if the 
latter word has any meaning in these days) are not 
synonymous terms. Cheapness of itself cannot be 
looked u])on as economy. Very often cheap work and 
cheaj) material are the most costly in the long run, 
requiring constant renewal and ujjkeep and causing 
continual irritation. It doe.s not follow that the lowest 
tender received is the best bargain for the client, and 
it may be that the man at the top of the list ha.s al- 
lowed a smaller percentage of profit on his work than 
the lowest offerer. Further, the organisation and capa- 


bihties of the latter for carrying out the work may not 
be such as would enable him to execute it in the short- 
est possible time, which means a delay in the monetary 
return on the outlay, with consequent loss to the client. 
The whole matter hinges on value receiveil. One con- 
tractor has allowed for giving only the best material 
and the most careful workmanship in accordance with 
the specification ; while another only intends giving 
the poorest he can get off with, in both. On this basis 
competition is not on equal terms and such a position 
is often created when unlimited tendering is resorted 
to. Pubhe bodies. Corporations and ,so forth, too 
often — on a matter of principle, I suppose — insist on 
accepting the lowest tender, without any regard to the 
qualifications of those tendering, and in recent years 
this tendency has become more pronounced. Whether 
this is due to the greater representation of Labour on 
these bodies or from other causes I am not prepared 
to say, but one would have thought that Labour, with 
its greater knowledge and experience in the quality of 
work, would have made its influence felt in the direc- 
tion of getting the fullest value for outlay and in giving 
encouragement to Labour at its best. 

When the client insists on the cheapest offer being 
accepted, he naturally argues that the contractor has 
to work according to the plans and specifications, and 
it is the business of the architect to see that these are 
rigidly complied with. In theory this sounds quite 
reasonable, but what about practice I I may at once 
say that with a poor or indifferent contractor, no mat- 
ter how clear and comprehensive the plans and speci- 
fication may be, no matter how strict the supervision, 
unless the tradesmen employed have got the brains 
and hands, combined with a willingness to turn out 
good work, it is all in vain. 

Nothing can be more disheartening to the contractor 
who lays himself out to give only the best in labour 
and material, with a reasonable profit for his trouble 
and outlay, than to find that another has secured the 
contract who has no intention, or even, with the best 
intention, has not the capacity or organisation to do 
the work as it should be done or as he would have done 
it. I have often been interested in observing the dif- 
ferent types of workmen employed by different con- 
tractors. On the one hand you find a man, respectful 
in his manner, careful with and taking a pride in 
his work and anxious to please. On the other hand, 
you find the. indifferent type, careless and independent, 
carrying on his work, in a way, but feeling bored all the 
time. You may take it as a general rule that the 
better the master, the better the man. 

With regard to quality of work on a building scheme, 
be it large or small, the personal element alwavs tells, 
from the top to the man who carries the hod. Work 
once indift'erently done can never be restored or 
brought back to equal work of the first quality; it raav 
be patched up and glossed over, but the inherent de- 
fects will more or less remain. In recommending a 
contractor, therefore, the architect takes upon himself 
considerable responsibility, as the ultimate result of 
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woik will liiruflv ilt'iH-hJ nil tl'r I ,1 ; laiul'rii-^ ami in- 
Tf'anrv ot tin- tiaile'iir-ii ciiinlny -il 

It lui' lii'i'u in til'- J.a'a I'liU'T' ri'.ir if an 

ari-liitact lam cpi'tilii-d that ii- m at.^h'-d \\ m-n In* 
uuitht m>t t'* '‘Xi'i't"" -ati^iai tinii tii* i -a iit m Imuinl 
hv lij-- iiii'taki-. Iiut til'- 1 il.-iit I .i:- r ,k' a- 'ii.u a-aan-'t 
til'- archiT'-i t. 1 li'- i niwiai t'*!‘ ■ I't-ni -a'-'-at .i^ — mr- 
aiii-e t'-' tli.a awlilt--iA. ill- lai! al-i. I" a ai' at .{'an i. u k 
.iml a "11111 l-l- Ilf \l I 'I'l f a I!' I t ’nil I 'I ■ all illli 'lUl!' 1 1 "- I 
tT'il-t 

1 ,’ef-ir.- I lorii-ludf, I "linulil hkt- tn 'av a h-'i .v.a.l" 
til thO'i' v.jiiim lanii will! hava lU't LLiii^ui'-iii'''ii nr ara 
tniitauij'latiiiil i oiiiiia m ina I'M' ta •- nu th- ir wa u ai- 
count. I WOllllI illlli!a"i: tilin'! tlii-ill th-- al'i-at Va'i’a- I'f 
a Iiu.-inaS' taiinina at thi" I'anniilar "taua nf tln-ir 
I aifi-r. It 1' too oftaii till- la'i- rh.it tha vnuun .lalii- 
taat ii laft to ai-'|llili> a kllOU .h-llaa of OU'lUa"-- lll.-r).i-ii~ 
in a vi-TV eaiual and ]ia|ihaz.'iril way It t.ik' ' m-i- 
luqi" hall tilt' pariod of hit- lamiiit-" eai-aar Katnr.- ha 
bacomo.-! ai.'ipiaiutad with -oiiia of tha iiiO"t jinhna-ii- 
tarv of bu-^ine-i matliod'. Ii’waoiili kuaw at th b,-- 
ciinnino of onr c-araar a fraftion of wliat wa oaiu fiom 
vc-ai.-; of experience, how diliVi-ant luiaht wa hava 
shaped the eoniluct of our aliait". witli advanta'aa 
not onlv to our elients. but to oui'i-lv.-" Thera m no 
greater aiset, therefore, to the youna man coianii-naina 
practice on bis own account than to be [lO-'eSsed ot <i 
sound knowledge of busiui-'-' and. lotunieri lal iiiet-hod". 
i'uch knowh dge endows him with i-onfideiii a uheii 
dtalins with clieiit.s in matters r>-latina to fin.irRa, for 
instance as well as in many other tran-aetioiis of uii- 
jiortance to be met with in the conduct of his prch's- 
sion. It enablei him to --iieak with authority. It 
enable.s him to state hi' ease with greati-r elaarua" and 
decision and thereby inspire contidc-nce on tie- part of 
the client, who feek tliat In- ha' 'omeoiie with whom 
his interests are safe and wlm can bi- tru't'-d witli the 
■vvoik he has }ilaced in hi' hand'. 

Experience, of cour.s". is the supreme ediu .itor but 
exjierieiice takes time and i' often bitii-r flv .n iiuit- 
ing an early knowledge of bti'iness methoiK we are 
better alile to avoid mi't.dce iu the geiiei.il condiu t of 
our aff.iir.'.aud siii h know lrdi;e w ill lainelvi (iiupeii' ite 
for that lael: of ex peril-nee w hieh time ahiiie e.ni bnnu 
U'. There is an old 'uyiiie that ‘'Ex-jierieni e te.iehe. 
fools." A well-known writer .savs thi' i' untrin — hu 
he is a wise m.in who [uolits bv lii' own e.xperiem-e. ,i 
wi'er 'till wlio ]iiofit' by the experience of otln-i'. liut 
the fool profit- neither bv h's own nor bv otln-i'' |.\-- 
perielice. 

The youne ai-i hit"rt m.i v m.ike up his muid and lie 
jirepiari-d to fai-e many di'.i ppointnii-nt' and trouble" 
duriti'J the fir-t few year" of hi" ]irote'"miial life. If,, 
will piobably have to put up a lot of hafd work on 
jil.ui' and - (lie me" w liii h iievi-r m.ituie. or on ( om peti- 
tion" which do not eome hi" w av. < )n tlie other hand, 
the architectural eomoetitiou offer-" an optiortunitv for 
the vouiig architect winch e.imiot be nec;le(ted. ainl 
there have been many in-taiiee" where the winmn.gof 
a conifietition hu" laid the foundation of a .'uceessful 
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to help. 

Xever uetrlert the 'inall tiling" . give .1' mueh at- 
tention and can- to the Imndred pound romiili''ion as 
vou would to the tell thoU'<inii In thi' w-ay y. u will 
ImiM u[' .1 reputation whu li w ill one d.iy bring it" own 
reward Let voiir work be thorough ; what i" worth 
doing at all is w-orth doing well. Xever he"itate to 
.serafi a whole 'et of drawing' if afte; they are com-- 
pleted vou have di'eovered "omething in the general 
design or plan that would improve vmir 'clieme.. 
economicallv or otherwise ; remember that drawing', 
after all. an- but sheet' of fiaper it n the executed 
w ork til, It matter.'. 

Xeve,- feel (-oiupletelv satisfied With voiir owu work. 
Where there i- complete satisfaction there can be no 
.idvdiK-eim-iit. E\ervoiie should strive to bettei hi' 

|io'itiou, but lie must ha ve the t'lleiit to elmib. a ml tlie 

jiower to sustain himself when he uets there. We all 
iia ve i-eitaiu hii-iiltie. ,ind a ( eitam w ort h and I <i ve .ill 
ree(-i\ei| eeirain t.ilent' We mii't jieise\-ere ,111(1 use 
what We h.iM- to the verv utmost, patu-ntlv enduring 
all disappointnietit'. whatsoever thev mav be. Wake 
Up voiii- mind that vou a re to do a e,.rtain thing, to ac- 
eomplish a certain obiect, and persiwere to attain it. 
Without persever.uiee we are as shifting sand, which 
never bore .i noble edifice. 
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Fioui It-n to ngtit th<^ risitre^ Are those of hiv A'ton WeM'. P H A . Mr G C Lrwreiue, Fresi.ient ol the Socu tv or 

Art liltVL't' , the Fllelllf ol Bristol HKH tile I'nnte of U'Ales. Adlillrdl Halsev . Ddlile .Tailet StadcoiuI.' M ills. Plerltic-llt 
of the lloy-il West of Eaelard At ailemy ; Edrl ileduclidiiip. I.oid-r.ieutendut of Gloucester.shire: the Lord Ma> or of Ihistol 
Mr II W Sd\oi\ CliAiiiiiAii or the t ouiieil or the Royal West Of Etigl. toil .Acditeiiij Alt John AS' Siini’son, I’rtsident 
R 1 B ; Aft M' Cr Netvton, President A -A. 


The Prince of Wales's Speech. 

■■ I AM very pli-a.sed to have the ojiportunity fluriiio 
lay vLsit to your .si'leiulid city of opening your iiew 
School of Areliitecture. wliidi is founded by the Bristol 
Society of Architect.s. I am glad for inv own stike 
that areliitecture is such a difficult and technical sub- 
ject. because 1 shall not be ('.x}iectcd to iiuike a speech. 
But I should like to .say this : During the war the pro- 
fession dill splendidly in .sending recruits to the army, 
and it i.s Very hard that it should have suffered jierhajis 
niiu'c than tiny other |irofession from the eftVet.s of the 
wai- Unfortumitelv. an erroneous impression exists 
in maiiv quarters that an arehitect i.s an e.x]ier..sive 
luxurv This is utter fallacy. The architect depends 
for Ills effects on good priqiortioiis. and can give you 
buildings Avliich arc a pleasure to .see at the miiiinuiiii 
cost, and it is rcallv great economy to enqiloy an archi- 
tect. as I know from c.xpcncnce on luy own estates 
ITic School is at prcsi'iit a small one. eonsistiiig mostly 
of ex-Service men who are training for their new pro- 
fession. It lias a vast future before it. In your own 
citv. in Bath, and in the neighbouring counties, you 
have an unrivalled field for study. Thi'i'e is hardly a 
district in the countrv winch can compare with it. 1 he 
first students li.ivi' a great responsibility. By your 
1 nthusiasm vou i-aii make or mar the School. Aim. 
then fore, at making vour School one of the leading 
schools in the eiuintrv : and hel]i to guide ])nbln' 
opinion rightlv. so that buildings of the future may be 
worthv of vour iieautiful country and worthy .d.so of 
the men uliii fought in vour f.uiious West ('ountry 
regiments. I have great pleasure in declaring open 
the lioval West of Eiiiiland Academy School of Archi- 
tecture. and c<in assure vou that I shall always take 
the greatest interest in its future development and 
prosperity," 


Some Impressions of the Opening’, by an Associate. 

The mo.st ardent well-wisher of the Biistol School of 
Ai’cliitecture. or. to give it its proper title, the Koyal 
West of England Academy School of Architecture, 
could scaicely have wished foi it a nioii' iiisjiicious 
send-off than that vonchisaferl to it on the occasion of 
its opening by the Prince of Wales on the llJtii iiist. 
The conjunction of the Heir to the Throne and the 
Presidents of the "Royal Academy and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architect.s as piincipal actors in the 
opening ceieinony of a provincial school of the kind 
was. to say the least of it. unusual- -overshadow iiig. 
though not. of cour.se. detracting fiom. the iircsenee of 
what under oriliiiary circnnistances would have been 
a snlik iently distinguished company of supporteis. m- 
clnding the President of the Architectural As.sOciation 
(Hr. W . G. Xewton). Professoi' Bciesford I'itc, .Mr. 
U. Gilbert Scott. A R.A., Mr. Heriicrt W. AVills. and 
Mr. Maurice E. W'cbb surclv an impressive group. 

lin])re,s.sivc, too, in anotlici wav, was the gieat 
gathering at the evening recejition, Tlie Prince ,uiil 
Sir A.ston Webb (the star turns) had re'^uriicd to 
Eoiulon. and this \\a^ clearlv not a collection of the idle 
or cinioUs. but a drawing together of the be^t elements 
of a citv vew tar from mean, for the exjiicss ]nir])ose 
of rejoicing o\cr the advent of a welcome addition to 
the civic taiuilv ; an iiitlucmial, intelligent. s\-mpathc- 
tic companv wlm.-c pivscm e and intcvc'-ts aiimir well 
for the highest pi'osperitv ot thi^. tlie lateM. venture 
of the W cst Gouiitrv. 

EAervtliiiiL; went well. Tiue. the Prince failed, in 
the mad rush of a five houis" Inistlc. to kee]i to his time- 
table. and the ceremony w.is. therefore, compulsoiilv 
curiailed ; but the mlonualitv m procedure wdiich 
necessavilv resulted added charm and piqiiancv to 
wliar, in anv ca-.e would have liceii a living vivit. 
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Cluum, ttiu. \va.< lint lat'kinu tmm tli-- diiinfr in the 
famnus Ouk Rnomof the Hed IjnlLie, wlific tin- Pif-i- 
dent and ronncil of tin- Liri-itnl Sm-u-ty of ARlntt-ft- 
entorrained tht-ir London vijiti)r> — a (.-haiin Ly no 
nioan'-linutedto tin- boiuityot tin- aK-Iiiti-riuraUi-ttiny 

Tin- wi'itiM was piiviletred to Li- ])ii-.M-nr at i-achof tin- 
funcrioiK mentioned, and i-s sati-'tit-,Ltroin wliat he .-aw 
and heard and felt, that the Bii-tol School T- destiin-il 
to become a notable factor in tin- n-vival of KnL;U.-h 
architecture. And this o])inion i- due to no nn-re emo- 
tional reaction to the influence.- of a wonderful day : 
there are soliel tangible urotuids for the faith prote-s.-d. 
Fir.'t, the school was established, not to impo-e educa- 
tion upon the tinw illiiut- but in respon.-e to the definite 
appeal of students whose zeal and capacity are clearly 
demonstrated by the stuff they have produced in the 
five short months of the School .- career, t-econdly. it 
was created, not by the ,-olitary and conceivably self- 
tainted activity of an individual, but by the concerted 
and -elf-sacrificing effort of a band of enthusiast- in 
the iruise of the Bii.-tol -Society of Architects. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that thi- 
iSocietyhas not only borne the co-t of the foundation 
of tlie scliool. but has made itself respon.sible for i's 
maintenance. Finally, it was abundantly cle.ir to all 
who had eye.s to see and ears to hear that the purpo--- 
of the promoters is to educate in the wide-t sen.-e of tie- 
word. 

That students of the Bristol School sb.dl be able io 
hold their own in competition with the student.- of 
other schools for the professional prizes and scholat- 
.-hip-. is by no meaits their whole intention. Bather it 
is their hope and aim (held and stated, be it said, w ii h 
due modesty) that the ettort.s they have put forth, 
and propose to maintain and auyment. shall presently 
produce a .system of all-rc.)und traininy not unuortliy 
of the great ait who.se intcre-t.- they have set them- 
selves to seiwe. The profane m.iv gibe, but in ilie-,e 
days of short cuts and .-o-called " inteii.-ive culture," 
of over-emphasised draiiglit-in.m-liip and mei'ettii-ious 
stiperficiality. it is refieshing to come in conr-ict uirli 
a biid\ ot opinion -so fully -dive to the fact tli.it the 
production of arcliitecruie deiiiaiuls the e,\eiei,-e ot 
thosi- liiylie.-t (pi.dities of mind and -jiiiit in the .ib- 
-sence of wliich mere technical -kill is ,i vevir.ible m- 
sti'iiiuent of the devil. 

Some account of the Koy.il We-t of England Aeadei-ic 
School of Ai'chiti-etui'i- and ot it- org.ini-.ition and adniiiii-- 
tr.ition appeared in the -Toriix of tlie oth Feliiii.irv l-'-t . 
The proceeding- at the foriiu’l ojieiiiiig by the Prince of 
W-de- \IIuti. h'.J on the Pltli in~t. -mil at the dinnet .-nd 
other functions givi-n in honour of the ocea-ioii by ihi 
Bil-tol -Society of Aichiteet-. are rejjniteil m Tht litnhUi 
and jT/it Ari'hitfil of the ITtli iii-t. 'J'he follow] n<r menibei- 
a-si'ted at the opening eeremony ami laid the honoiii of 
presentation to Hi- Koval Highm--.- : ,Mr. G. ('. Lawrence 
[/''.J, Pre-id(-iit of the Bri-tol Soeii-tv of Areliiteets. .-Sir 
A-ton Webb. K.C.V.O.. C.B.. P.R.a! IF.}. Mr. -Tolin W. 
Smip.-on, Pre-idc-nt R.i.B.A., .Mr. \V. ( t. Newton, M.C. [-4. |. 
Pi'e-ideiit -4. -A., ami Mr. H. Ch.ilton Bi-ul-haw L-L], Ma-t<-r 
of the School. Other member- ]>re-ent were Mr. Maini<-e 


Webb. 1).S(». Ml . -Mi. 11. W. Mill- [F.'< -iml the 

foilou lilt m bei - of 1 'ou m d of I la l>i 1-1 ol Si t it 1 y : -Sir 
Fi.-iik Will- I F I. Ml Oi.'li.iui ( til \ I F. i. Ml . Mtm biay 
A. Gift II iF.I. .Ml. OioiL'c H n.'.tlfN !/•'.!. .Mr. -■-. S. Re.i\ 
fFl Mi. -I Hiitr.-n. Will- [F .Mi. W. -b Miiimi j.l I. 

Hon. Set ot the .—t e!t‘l\ -iml oin-ou-ei tif the c-tiit-u- 

tlim lion- -It uhuh hi- .Socu t'. \m le the lio-t-. -iml -eVel-l! 
oidin.Li \ im iiibfi - 

Mr. G. I . Lcwm.Ni k. pif-uliHL: -it tin- ilinmrgic eii by lii- 

it-i \ .iml piopt— me the tiM-t of "Our l-ii-i-d- tioiu 
Lomh III. -.ml It "'-i- -1 c.it hom iiii to lia \ '• I hi- lie.ui of t he 
Iii-titiite with them. They h-nl -ill -idmirid tin- wav in 
V liU'!i. iliiiiiiu the ]ia~t t« o e.ii Ml . Siiiip-on h.iil woi ked 
fot the piofi-'-ion. -iml tin \ -ijipi ec i.iteil lii- gie.it ability 
ami Ol traiti-iiiiT power .‘.mi tin jiiogit--- he had in-idt- 
tow.ird- tlie end he had in vn w. Tin v l-o h.nl t he w -irme-t 
V. i-ln - foi then allv. the-Ari liiteciur.d -\-'i l•iatioll. He did 
not know what they would li.-vc ilom- in the School h-'d it 
not bn-n for tin- .A— oeiatioii ; ami tln-v owed a gn-.it d-.d 
to -Mr. M.iu! n-e Webb. \\ Inur tln-c looki tl upon -is tl'.e actual 
founder of their School of Arclmcctiu e. It wa- entirely 
through Id- luining to Bii-tol -md t.dkii.g to them .-bout 
the .Ai'htti-c-tur-d .A— oci-ition th.it they ventuu-d cn tin- 
.■Srhool. which tln-y hoped would be very suc-C'cs-tid. 

.'!r. JoH.v W SiMl-sON', in re[)ly. eongr-itulated Bn-tol on 
the -ucce—ful 1— uc of it- ttfort-. ami -aid that when the 
money market wa- better and the -toko- were at an end. 
they would need all the student- now heing trained. Tlu u- 
foic. Bri-tol had taken a wi-e and .-en-ible step in jiroviding 
ti.tiidng for student-. He did not think they need have any 
ft-,- 1 of their finding w oi k. The -.uiu- congestion of student- 
w-i- to Ih- found in every piofe—ion, heeaUM- of the four 
Ol rive t ear- in wliich none were tr.tined. They were really 
only making up tlic normal average, -ind things would level 
thein-elve- as time went on. and lie h,'<l no bar about the 
future of the profe—ion 

-Mr. L.wvremce -aid he liopi-tl the School would teach 
-tudent- how to di-tingui'h good fi om et i! in architectuie. 
He did not think it was po--iiili- to di-tingui-h between the 
-ehool of -tri liitceturi- ami the -ehool of etiiies. as an urelii- 
tet t w-i- only re, illy -Ueec.— ful in -o f.-ra- he expre.-sed what 
w-i- true, honest, pure and light. The great purjio.se of the 
.'seliool, -o f-ir a- they were couct-i ned. wa- to turn out good 
men. men who h.el high thought high ii-jiiiations. ami w ho 
took np tlit-ir ]<i‘ofe-'ion not .-o much as a calling by which 
Io get a living, a- -i voc.ition which would do good not only 
to thein-clvc- but to their lucthrcn. They would only 
con-idcr thcm-tdvi- -uccc--fid if they turned out great im n, 

-Sir Fk.vnk Wll.n-. in propo-ing The Pre-ideiit of thi- 
Iln-toi .'-oeiety." -,ml lie liojiecl one ri--iilt of the -School 
woid'l be the jirodm tion of true archil ret-, men who woulil 
betomt- noted fur tiue and hoiie.-t dealing with all wii li 
w h.om tlii-y e.ime into eont. let as r bent-, ineii who would hi- 
triie to tlie |irineii>ie- of all that we- right. Cleveine— wa- 
not i-verc thing. It wa- hoiie-tc th.it woulil stand the ti-.-t 
of time. \Y)ien |)fi)pli. went to a.n arehiteet tlii-y -houlil 
be sure ot obtaining the lii--t advice and straightforwaid 
de.ding. 'J'hat was the aim of (hi- Bristol areluteet.s. ami 
of nom- more than their Pre-ident. 

.\t till- ri-e(.j)tiim lield -it the Rov.il West of England 
.Aeaclemy, the guests were leeeivi-d by Dame .Janet Stan- 
coiii b-Wills as Piesidciit of the Academy. Air. G. C. 
L.iwrenee as President of the Bristol Society, -uid Air. 
John W. .'-impson as President R.I.B..A. 

All ..SiMl’soN in a hrii-f a'lilri-s.s to the . assembly sjioke first 
of .ill on the reeeiit 'timul.ition of interest in de-ign liy tlie 
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correspondence in Tht Thnea on " Art in Common Life ” ; 
secondly, on the general aspect of architecture in relation 
to ])ublic needs ; and thirdly, on the importance of exercis- 
ing independent judgment on the relative merits of new 
huildiiig.s. in the .-ame way that laymen examine and form 
definite views on painting, the drama, music and works of 
literature. It was essential, said Mr. Simpson, that the 
faculty of ob'-ei'C'ation should be continually exercised and 
that peojile should not be content with the assumption that 
architecture was a difficult science of which the public 
could know nothing. He pointed out that the absence of 
technical knowledge did not debar the public from the 
pleasure and satisfaction to be derived from the contempla- 
tion of architecture, just as one could obtain delight and 
instruction from the works of the musician and the man of 
letters, although one may not havestudiedthoarts bt,-|which 
such works were produced. 

Professor Bekesford Pite pointed out that the Bristol 
School of Architecture as one of the Schools recognised by 
the R.I.B.A. would be able to mark out its own line of 
special study and develop on local architectural character. 
Such character could be seen in Edinburgh. Bath, Swansea 
and Cardiff, and that architectural character was capable 
of development at the Bristol School and wa.s an effective 
means of promoting the civic idea. In the beautifying of 
Bristol its local characteristies needs and ideals could be 
cultivated and expressed. 


NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR. 

In accordance with the reconiineiidatioii of the Art 
Standing Committee the Council have arranged for the 
reparation of the tomb of Xieholas Hawksmoor in the 
churchyard of St. Botol[)h's. Slienley. Hert.s (near Bar- 
net). Attention hud been drawn to the dilapidated 
state of the tomb in a letter addre.ssed by Mr. John B. 
Chubb [F.] to Mr. Guy Dawber. and forwarded by the 
latter to the Art Committee. The Hon. Secretary of 
tlu' Committee, Jlr. Maurice Webb, visited the tomb 
in company with Mr. Chubb and whilsS: in the vicinity 
learnt from the vicar and cliurchwarden.s that they 
were in svmpathv with the desire to rescue the tomb 
from furtlier decay and ])Ut it into decent repair. As a 
result of iMr. MT-bb's report, the Art Committee .sent up 
a recommendation to the Council that an estimate be 
obtained from a local firm for clearing away the over- 
growth. filling 11 ]) the crack in the slate sl.ib and mak- 
ing the inscripition more legible. The Committee fur- 
ther recommended that a record of the great archi- 
tect's career, togi'ther with a cojiy of the inscription 
on the tomb. In- jireseiitcd to the vicar and church- 
wardens with a view to its being hung in a suitable 
])ositioii in the church. As stated above, the work of 
rejiaratioii has now been juit in hand, and the follow- 
ing record has been com])iled by the Librarian for 
hanging in the church : — 

A’ieliolas Hawksmoor, who died on the 2.5th March 
173(). at the ag(' of seventy-five, was buried, in accord- 
ance with a wish ex])res,sed in his will, in the Church- 
yard of St. Botolph, of this parish, on the 3rd April 
following. At the age of eighteen Hawksmoor be- 
came the ■■ scholar and domestic clerk " of Sir Chris- 


topher Wren, and under the tuition and piatronage of 
that great architect, unostentatiously and with un- 
remitting diligence, occupied many important posi- 
tions at a period in English history which is esjieciallv 
notable for architectural achievement. He held ap- 
pointments under the Crown during the reigns of 
Charles II.. William III. and Mary. Queen Anne, and 
George I. In 1683. he acted a.s supervisor at Chelsea 
Hosjjital ; in 169( ». he was appointed clerk of the works 
at Ken.singtoii Palace ; in 1689. clerk of the works at 
Greenwich Hospital ; and in 1705, dejiuty surveyor. 
From 1715 until the time of his death, in 1736. he held 
the ajipointment of secretary and ” draftsman ” to the 
Board of Works, and towards the end of that period 
became also principal surveyor of His Majesty's 
Works. 

After the death of Sir Christopher Wren (in 1723) 
Hawksmoor was appointed Surveyor-General of West- 
minster Abbey and continued the building of the 
western towers, which were completed in 1735. In 
the discharge of his duties in the above offices maiiy 
important architectural works, most notably at Green- 
wich. were carried out under his control and super- 
vision. He further assisted Wren in the erection of 
St. Paul's Cathedral soon after its commencement 
(21st June 1675), and was connected with the work 
until its completion ; in 1713 he was associated with 
the same master in the building of the mansion of 
Easton Xeston. Xorthamptonshire. He was assistant 
surveyor under Sir John Vanbrugh at Blenheim Palace. 
Oxfordshire (1705-1715). and Castle Howard, Cumber- 
land (1702-1714). In 1713 he was engaged on a work 
of restoration at Beverley Minster, and was successful 
in ■■ .screwing up " the north front of the north tran- 
.se])t, which had inclined lour feet beyond its base. He 
was further engaged on important works at Oxford — 
till' north quadrangle of All Souls College (c. 1721). 
and the south quadrangle of Queen's College, includ- 
ing the hall, chapel, and front to the High Street (171tL 
1759) ; and was associated with Sir John Vanbrugh in 
the design and building of the Old Clarendon Press 
buildings of the .same citv. 

In 1708. in the ninth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, an Act of Parliament was pxissed '' to erect fifty 
new additional jiarish churches in the cities of Loudon 
and AVestminster,'’ to replace the eighty-six churches 
destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666. Hawksmoor was 
engaged as one of the architects, and in 1716 he. 
with John James, of Greenwich, was appointed a sur- 
veyor to the Comrai.s.sioners. The following churches 
Were built from liis designs ; St. Anne's, Limelioiise 
(1712-1724) ; St. George's-in-the-East (1715-1723) ; 
St. Mary AA oolnotli (17ll5-1719); St. George's, Blooms- 
bury (i720-1730) ; and Chri.st Church, Spitalfields 
(17ffi5-1729). He was also the architect of St. Alphege 
at Greenwich, of which, however, the steepile was de- 
signed by James. 

Towards the end of his life he published Remarks an 
the Fuunihmj and Curryimj on of the Buildings of Green- 
wich, for the ijcnised of Parliament (1728) and A Short 
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ii:,!,.,-. I tfl nj Jjt/iJtU' H/ t'lijf , !' /'/' ft I* 1 1 f >> ft n t/t 

If'i ii^tffStfiifrSf'ttffirtit li / 

Autiiui.qili (hawiiijis (if Ilf hi' an liifi i tural 

Wdik' arc ]irc'fi Veil in tlic Lilnarv of the liovai lii'ri- 
^utc of Ifritoh Aivliiti-ot'. tin- KinuA ( 'ulh i non <ir the 
Ihiti'li i\[u'i uui. Sir .Idlin Snai,.- klu'i-uin ' 

( ("111. rill', and the Radi Iiffc I.ior.iiv, (Ixfurd. 

licLui'd IS jirt-i rv.‘d of H iwk'H-iii.t ■- i;ii'X'iiaii-.ti’olf 
ciii/iny of lio tianijinl ri-inji! nf lio iHatt i timi Tn 
! t-isonal adsMiiTayc Hi- Ian c iia- o, a liril'- o\'.-i- 
'liadusved iiv Ids jiivaT i oliTfrlni-oraili-'. Mr f hn-ioian r 
\\ icii and Sir Juiin A’aJihiuuli. fur alajm la- '.Miik'il 
Ajijirctiation of lio inrilii-iac on rhc .in hlti i tuial 
n.ovinut-rit of hi' tin a has. ]io\v,-vi r, yrowi, ■ ,,i.d cd- 
Thouyh all till" work' whii.di (.an h..- din.-i tlv attilhuti d 
TO hi' own (.I'caTion aio not ,i(.( i-|iT' d with ciukiI favour, 
he remains in the lu'toiy of Enuli'h an hiT'-eniio ..n 
ouT'taiidinu iiyure and. at his hc't. a mvat aK-hitett. 

The lombstoim hi iSheiiL'r elairchvaid I e.ii< rlo- 
inscript'on ; 

P M.S. 

L 

Hie jacc-t 

MCHOLAL'S HAWKSMOOR, A m. 

Archireatus 

Obi’t \iceiinio quinto M, rt. 

Anno Domini i"l6 

•Etati.' "5. 


CAPTAIX H. PJALL SAXKEY S 
TEBTIXG MACHIXE. 

Report on the Demonstration at the Institute. 

.A,t the close nf the ineeTiiip of tin- Iii'tinite on .Mon- 
day the (jth June 1921. there was a denioii'tiation of 
the machine for testing 'tc'-l and otl).-r metals iiivi.mted 
hy ('a]it. H. Pdall SankeV. R E . and mamifaetured hy 
Jles'rs. ( 'asella ck Co., of Parliainent •''tieet. .'>.\V. 

( 'a[ir. Sankey was jiresent and e.\|ilainei| and operated 
the machine. 

The machine consists of a heavv spriiiy to wlin li is 
attached the material to he tested. 

The ti-.'t ]ii(((‘ IS a I’od ineli (InineTer and .tliont 
4 iikIic' lomi. It is iient liaekwai’ds .md frirwards hv 
hand tliruuch a (.letinite anule hv nieaii' of .i liandle 
ahout •" fei-t lolly until tile tc't juecc i' liroken 

A record of the force c.Xjieiideil and the nundier of 
heiids is 'howii automatn allv upon a cluiit 'I’he 
chart also indicate' the yield-point of the ni.itciial. the 
ductility and the ultimate tmi'iie 'tn nyth ],er '(piaie 
inch 

Hand power only !> requireii tor opei.itini; the 
maehinm which i.' portaWe and oicnpic' ,t 'pai e of 
onlv about IS inclic' square and ]2 im lies Jiiyli, witJi 
further space in which to mote the liandle It can 
be 'iinplv ti.xed and operatml on an ordin.irv bene h. 


.Mr Krt ilell' l'|■e'ld. l,t III rllc ('omi.t.- lu'rirute. 
ua' pIc'- i.t .(1 d 'poke !.l\ olir.i l‘h' | 4 ’ tie n ai hi lie and 
rh. m. mb. 1' p!.''.-nt eciimal'y ihoueht that ii uoiild 
be ,l fn! pp.ll.lT II' p.lMh lll.llU im .III llltcl t'. 

l»iirom t'e itmLi it "a- n .•itim,, d that ill' 
m.n liii.'- h.id .d'o b, . ii t.i \ 1 iiir.i 111 T o | m t.-d U|" ai o , 
the li 'tinirioii m M. • b.mii ,:1 l•,^cllll ' m and at Ni u- 

I ..'tie L.'t \ ■ .11 to T i.e .\oi r h- Iki'r ( • M'l 1 ii'tii utioii m 

El. urn* cl' and .■'liip RimM.-i- 

l)i id otih. I in iU 1,- l-'ii T li R. 'I .in h I.a'ooia- 

Toiii'. '•ie tie !d. ai.d .Mi 11 .M |)iini.iii. II Si . nt 

.M,.-'!' ( A I’ai'm.' A m 1 ■' TI k l.al m.iti ■! V. in 

pl.-'i ntii.L; till lait' I !.|ml. i ail.-d alt'-iition to tie- 

toi'owiim f 't' a iiii h .it [ilc'i ijf ale awillab!.- 

HI. Tie otdinarv i. i 'if t^'t. whn li liow.-vir. o - 
quill d I labi.r.it" iiial Ina.m' nailiiiieiv and laii-lul 
in.-a'Uic' «irh the mn pi'i opr and mu rometei 

(hi Toi'ion t'-'t. whii li id'll iri pure' elaborate a ppa- 
rarU' This ho«c\,r. u i luld Ji,.td!y hr neee"ary for 
liuildiny uoik 

(e) Rend t’ 't. in whuh a imiuh i stimate of the 
stivnytli of the uiatriial i' obtailird by the appraivincr 
of the tc't pin r 'Upporteil at eai.h end when heiit by 
jire"ure in the i i-ntri- 

((/) ('harpy test Tie- tc't piece ]' .'iipj-urted hori- 
zontally and ftai.ruied by a blow from a Imivy si'iny 
ii'.e p'enduhui . Tlii' ill'll rei'iuiie' expert knowledyr 
aiid e'tiiiiatniU of thr value of the hinw. 

((| T'reiiioiit Test. The tc't [iiece 1' notched in tlu- 
I eiitre. 'Upport'-d <it eic h end and fraetured w'th a 
blow from a heavy wriyht falling from a eoii'iderahlr 
heiyht. 

( I) Izcd tc't The tc't piece 1 ' notched and fixed in 
a vice Vertically and broken by repeated bloW' of a 
heavy jiehdulum 'trikiny the tc't piece about one inch 
above tile IKitl-h 

('/) .Vrliold Ti-'t where the Te'T pil l e I' tlXed at olle 
end and bent bai kw,irds and forward' for a short dis- 
tani'e at ij.')() nine' per minute. 

(/') Stanton test, whele the tC't piece I'ereivesa 
'iiiall })|ow ahout |(iii tiinc' per minute until it m 
broken, the tr't jiiece lieinu tnnird half round hetweeii 
eai h blow . 

It) Brim 11 tf't, where a hard steel ball is pressed into 
tile test piece ,iiid miei'iisi opie measuti iiiriits and cal- 
( ulalioiis aie taken of the impression. 

(/) Hardnis' test 'I'his. however, would not hr 
iiecess.nv for yriiei'.d liuildiny work 

(/■) The S.llikrv test a I M i \ e Irfmell to 

Dr Hatfield and Mr Dunean in tlie i imelusion of 
their rtq iirt were rot favoiiiahle to the rzod. ( harpy 
and Fremont methods of testihe. Imt of the remaininu 
tests the\ I oii'idered that the Sankev test was of 
more yeiii r.il value. 

J’he follow inn [.Hints m favour of the Sankey nia- 
(diine should reeiimmeiul it to an hiteets and others 
enyayed in the supervision of innldiiiy work. 

I, Thr aiqiaratus is jiortable and conqiaratively 
clleajl. 
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2. It (jccupies a Miiall i^pace aiiil can be installed in 
any oific-i' and at works in jiroyn'ss. 

3. It involvi s no scientitic knnwledye or special 
technical experiente. only ordinary care. 

4. Error,' due to nii'.takc' in observation are almost 
entirely eliminated. 

5 An antoinatie record is eiven. 

(). The complete te't does not occupy more than 
o miiuite-- 

7. Only a 'iiiall rod foi a test piece is lecjuired ,ii,d 
the co.st of the test, therefore, is tiifline. 

Hitherto there has been hesitation on tin- part of 
architects and others in practice calling for tests which, 
miaht involve considerable delav and exjiense. 

The Sankey machine now being u}'On the market 
uive.s ojiportiinity for systematic tests beinn takioi 
without any of the diliiculties hitherto experienced. 

A suggestion was made at the meeting that the 
In.stitute should purchase a maehiiie for tlie use of 
London nieniber.s and recommend the Provincial 
Societies also to purchase machines for the use of their 
members. 

The provision of .such a machine should also be of 
Service to the Examiners of the Institute. It would 
not bo impracticable then to expect candidates to have 
a knowledgi' of at least one recognised method of 
testing. 

9//- Jimt 1921. b. A. D.tunxEY [.I.] 


STATE-AIDED HOUSIXG SCHEMES : 
ARCHITECTS' FEES. 

Ministry of Health’s Memo. 51 D and General Housing 
Memorandum No. 52. 

The subjoined IMeinoranda relating to fees payable 
to Arcliitect.s in connection with :5tate-aided Hou.siiig 
Seheuies were issued from the IMinistry of Health on 
the 8tli June. 

Memorandum No. 51/D. 

.\ri.\XDOXi;D WORK. 

Attention is diawii to Geueie.l Housing IMciiui! ,in<him 
No. .■)2, eo]iies of wliicli arc enclo'cd lici'cwitli. concerning 
fee.s payable to Architeets in ]nivate ]>r.tctiee foi the pic]ia- 
ration of plans wlucli .ire .ilr.indoued .iftcr .iiqiioc.il liy the 
Minister of Health. 

Tlu' term.s and eoiulitioiis .set out m the IMcnioraiuhiiii 
have l)('cn agreed b\ the Roy.d Iiistitutr' of Hiitr.sh Aiclii- 
tect.s and the Society of Architects, and will aiyriy m iwitv 
case c.xcc])t wlicrc ,m agreement |iio\ riling tor a specitic 
iraynient for abrmdoncd work li.is liecn made between the 
Loeal Authority and the Architect prior to the d.ite of tire 
Mcinoiatnlrim. If tire Loeal Authority h.ice made any 
such agreement, the terms of the agreement should be iioti- 
lied to the lMin|stei. 

The moiliheation of plans (not involving abaridoiiiireiit of 
the design) to eomiilv with the ivrpiireiiients of the IMiiiistef 
is cor'cied by the orilin.uy ])ac merit under (.ieiu i.il Housing 
Memoranda 4 and 31. and i' not to be regaidid <is aii- 
doned woik for the puipose of assessing fe' s. 


llllFIXITIOX OF sLHEME. 

In view of doubts exjiies.sed as to the m' tlu d of calciilat- 
mg the fees piayable iiiicler Geneial Housing Memoianda 
Xos. 4 and .’ll. It lies been thought desirable to include in 
tlu- pjicsent Genera! Housing IMemoianduin a detinitirn of 
til-- term '' scheme- " as usc-d in tlie Memoranda. 

TR.CVr.LLIXli r.Xl’ENSl:s. 

()iu-stinns h.tve been laised as to the paymi-nt of Aichi- 
tects' tre Veiling exjieiises. The- scales of fees m Gencicl 
Housing Meiiioia uda Xo~. 4. 31 .’ud .'■2 au- iiulusive sc.da-s 
e.jverins all oiit-of-pneket expenses. It is lecegnised. iicw- 
c-ver. that sju-cial provision shonkl be made for ca~Ls in 
wliieh the Aiehiteet's duties involvi- a coiisideiable amount 
of travelKue. The Miiiister will be prej.iaied to allow t ' a 
( h.'rge to the Housing (Assisted kelu-me) Ai count rea'cn- 
.ible travelling expense* in resiieet of iouiiic-ys over 2.5 inilc-s 
horn the Arc-hitec-t’.s ottic-e which are necessitated by the 
.Aii-liiteet’s dunes in coniii-c-tion with tlu- hou.sing ■ cht-iuc. 

General Housing Memorandum No. 52. 

The Munster of Health ha.' had tinder ccn'iclc-ratirn the 
question of the ptryineiit to be made to Arc-hit ects in pi ivate 
piactiee for the prejciration in connection with St.ite-aidied 
hou.sing schc-nits of plans which are abandoned after ap- 
jiroval b_\ the Minister, ami has dec-idtcl that in .'Uch ( a-i-s. 
except as piovided in the last jiaragraph hut one of this 
Memorandum, the following terms and roiiditions shall 
apply 

I. L.CY-OUT Pl.IXS. 

For prepara.ticrii of lay-out plans the full fees according to 
tlie .scale under the hi-ading " A : — Pre])aiation of Lay-out 
Plans ■■ laid clown in General Housing ifemoranduin Xo. 31 
shall be payable. 

11. Roads axd Sf.wers. 

1. In cases wlu-re the employment of the architr-et is dis- 
eontinued on the abandonment of the lay-out plans, the 
fc-es payable for the ahandonecl work shall be ns follows : — 

(i) If only drawings and specifications have been pre- 
pan d. one-tliiid of the scale fees set out under tlie lu-ading 
■■ B. — Roads and kewers in Gemnal Housing Meiuoran- 
duiii X'cx :H. 

(ii) Hall the work neoOb:=ary for tlu' of olitainiiig 

tt'uder^. influding tlio ])reparatioii of quantities', ha^ been 
done. twu-tbiiTK of the ^cale fee.s set out iindei the heading 
■■ 1*. — Roa<]v and " in Ginieial Housing Meinoian- 

Xo. 31. 

2. Ill all of prUtially abandoned ^elieiiie'^ tin' Ibes 

]>ayable for the abandoned 'work >hall be tlu’ee-quarteis of 
the fe<‘< iiidieated in (i) and (ii) of the pieLedirir paragiapli 
1 e•^])eetively. aieoidiieA to the < in iin.'-teiu of tlie paiti- 
ciilar eaML 

ill. House ih.AXs. 

o/) 2ht t'tfif* nCi.s In " .scajir Jus " in (Jn punifj/ii/iJi't 
foJloir tin .-sCfiU UH<hf' f/n " L\ — t'ott'njf and 

Fbd < (it Ilf mud Hnasimj inora nd» m y a. 31 . naini h/ ; — 

0 pn'cud. apoii '['2. colhujin or d>d<. 

'Z\ pn' cud. upon a fntiher Go codaat-^ o/ Jhif.s\ 

1 I jH r Cf /d. upon a furthir 178 mltaip s o/ Jhd<. 

ib) For the pinpo.^e of calcnlatlcq iht JtiS htftt/tafur 
Jdifh. tht ahambnnd irork •<hnU hi da/nid fo contpns' >' Ktnu- 
h( r of hoti.st.'i >fj/dt(d( nt to thf nninhn' u( ■■^(j>a/aii df-^igna 
ivhich hove btin pitpared. i>iich oidinni y mrlation^ as art 
mc< s‘s((ri/ In anad ninimlntty in oypi artnaa or anr* I'lanigt of 
a.sjicrt of IfftdLi s ortla hue shall /ti I bf ('(ga/'ltd as con-d tf ni > ng 
"■( pataU di sugu'i. 
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((■) The ftej ufudl he enlcuhtUJ on the nniount of the loweeyt 
feudtr i'teeit'ed^ or on the editnofni or on the nuijunnui 
iiinriunt^ specified in pnr/e M of (iJne'o! IToi^ini/ Meinonin- 
d am So. 31, U'hicheier nioj he the IcuJ. 

1. In whm' tin- cinpluyiiU'iU !>f tliL- aivhitfi i ili^- 
ci'iitinupd on tlie abandoiijni'iit of the plan-;, tlio f-i--' pay- 
•iMc for the abaiidone-l work -hall bu a- fidlow- : — 

ii) If oiilv sketch plan- have Ijeeii piej'.areil. one-half the 
sctle fees, under heading C. in Aremonaiidum Xo. 31. cal- 
culated in accordance witli jianigraphs ih} and :<■) above. 

' ii) If all the work nece— ary for the pni'iH)-e of obtaining 
Tenders, including the preparation of detail drawhiffs, lias 
been done, the full scale fees, unifer heading C. in ifeii.o- 
randura Xo. 31. calculated in aeeor'lance with jiaragraphs 
th) and (c) above. 

2. In cases where the architect is retained to prepare 
fresh plans, the fees payable for the abandoned plans .shall be 
oue-haU of the fees indicated in (i) and (ii) of the preceding 
paragraph respectively, according to the circumstances of 
the particular case. 

3. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes fees in 
accordance with the preceding paragiaph 2 nil! be payable 
for the abandoned work. For the puiposc of calculating 
.such fees, the abandoned work shall be deemed to comprise 
a number of houses equivalent to the number of sejiaiate 
designs approved for inclusion in the lay-out- of the 
portions of the scheme which are ah<mdoned. although 
some or all of such designs may have been utilised for the 
houses erected. 

The foregoing terms and condition- will not applv in .inv 
ca.se where an agreement providing specifically for pay- 
ment for abandoned work has been made between the 
local authority and the arcliitcct niior to the date of thi- 
memoranduin. 

Gf.mer.ii. 

The term ■’scheme ' a- u-ed m tin- Menior.tndum and 
in General Housing Alemoianduni Xo. 4 and General Hous- 
ing Jlemoraiidum Xo. 31 means the whole of the a-.si-ted 
scheme of the local authoiity. and iii'-hide- the whole of 
the housp.s provided by the local authority, whether on one 
or ii.orc -itt-s. 


REVIEWS. 

A MASTEK AFAHITEUT 

The Alt of A. Ilirf.iloT. rom pf 'I itif a < 'olln'liOii of In s- 
ArchitfrliiraJ fjr/iirno/e, l^ai/ihii'f' awl .s'U p-iu iri/i; a 
Personal Aketeh hi/ ArwJd B- nneff, on .1 ff/o-i ciafio/i fn/ 
H. r. La III !>' >fi r. anil Tiel.ntral Xnfw h.j \ mor ptn/i. 
fo. T.owJ. 1020. \T. rh w.ral JoarnaB. f.iil.] 

Giievous as is the los,- ot voutlis and iiieii in the 
Great War. wlietliei liiuli or low in soldierlv rank, 
lamentalile indeed as is the death of a great figliting 
leader, such lo.ss is intensified a thousandfold when it 
involves nut only a militarv disaster hut robs the 
woi'Id of those giving youtliiul pioimse of great work 
in other directions — in iiulu.strv, science, literatiiiv or 
art — or of those wliu liave made their mark in the.se 
things witli the certainty that they will accomplish 
greater tiiumphs in the liituiv. To tliink tliat all this 
hope of fine achievement is Idotted out by tlie loss of 
thousands of rare intellects, that the world is the 
poorer for years to come liy this aiiniliilation, is to 
make one doubt if all tlie fever of production, the fer- 


tilitv ot invention, the bravi-ry. the devotion to 
iiiotlier-coiintiy and the noble act.s brought forth b}' 
warfare, are -utlieieliT To bal.iiice the spoliatiui) c.iu.-eil 
to the finer progressive tendeiieie.- of ei\ ili.-ation. 

Architceture. by the training of it.- .-tudeiit- and 
pracrii ioiier-. has jiroved itself eajiahle of produeiiig 
men with .i bent of iniml of great u-e in iiiiliTary -er- 
vice, and bevoiid n judticli a- to p.inioti-m. -\mong 
the Arts It has tlie tine-t of lecoid.- tor .soldierly eii- 
deavoui in the meat upheaval : e\erv member of the 
profe-.sioii. eveiv di-ci]ile of the art i- jiroud of the 
achievements of their btotlier-. But its lu.sse.s have 
been of the severest, and the li-t of those wlio fell has 
<1 poignancy particularly pathetic, containing a.s it does 
names full of jiromise or replete with aceompli.sliment. 

( )ne mourns that the world is robbed of these men, and 
grieves because of the hiatus that appears in the un- 
folding of architectural development. 

Outstanding among the aieliitects lo.st in tlie war i.- 
Edwin Alfred Bickards. one whose accompilishments 
])lace him higdi as a leader, and whose promise of 
future achievement adds immea.surably to the cala- 
mity of his departure, Tliougli not actually fallen in 
the fight, there cannot be the sliglitest doubt that his 
military service.s. volaiitanly undertaken when over 
age. account for liis death : wliile the circumstance.s of 
his long suft’ering in a sanatorium, amid surroundings 
tretful to one of his artistic temperament and tiresome 
to his returning architectural ambitions, add a pathos 
that none can resist. 

In his architectural career Eickard- enjoyed for 
years a partiier-liip entirely ideal and of the pleasantest 
comradeshi]!. It left him tree to glory in the fecundity 
of Ids pencil, and to indulge his bent for fine architec- 
tural conception. This is not to .say he did not have a 
V'dce in the planning anil technicalitii'S of the build- 
ings <uid ilesigiis produced by Ids firm, or on the other 
hand that Ids paitner did not exercise Ids wi.-e judg- 
ment upon the aichitectural treatment suitable to the 
structure. The collaboration of the two men was 
balanced to a nicety as regards the outflow of tlioir 
architectural achievement.s. His ]iartncr. unselfish to 
a degree anil having the highest regard for Bickards s 
artistic .skill, i,- the lust to wi.-h to dejirive his colleague 
of all the merit due to 1dm, a- he i.- t he first to feel and 
iiiouin his loss. 

So great is Biekard.-'s eminence that it is a.s right it 
should have been intended to lioiioiir him in Ids life by 
the product ion of a monogia]ih of Ids works, as it is so 
sadly just that such a book should form his memorial. 
The All ot E. A. If,i l-iird.s. however, does not do the 
man justice : good as it is. one would have wished to 
have .si'Cii it hetter ; nevertheless, it serves to show, in 
what must perforce be a suniewliat unsatisfactory 
manner. Biekards's ver.satility, the working of his 
mind, and his extreme brilliance of aeliievement with 
his various inediiinis. It is much to he regretted that 
■some of Biekards's finest works, being out of the 
country, were not availablefor illustration, thus adding 
to the diffieultv of seleetiiin. 
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For us Architects the portion of the book devoted 
to our art is the most interesting, but he is dull who 
cannot ajjpreeiate the other work contained in the 
volume. The dignity and splendour of his design.s for 
monuments, and their entirely satisfactorv architec- 
ture. the book illustration.s, the directness and kindli- 
ness of his caiicatures. the coinpo.^ition and skill in liis 
watercolours and sketches. ;dl reveal the wondeiful 
energy and fertility of his mind, his jtower of expres- 
sion. and his desiie, if not to master, at lea.st to be 
much more than accpiainted with all branches of art. 

Eickards's delightful and fascinating rendering of 
architecture, of which he was a past -master, must not 
blind us to the merits of his aichitectural de.sign. This 
is alwavs pleasing, always on a high level, always logi- 
cal. and, in execution, accomplished in all its details. 
The solution of difficult problems, of the intricacies 
produced by requirements and construction, are al- 
ways masteily ; the woik i.s finished to a degree, and 
studied to the last piece of detail. Our architectural 
perceptions are never harassed by the feeling that the 
subject was greater than the master, and if we happen' 
to differ from the idea he has expressed architecturally 
we feel that it is rendered in better terms than we 
could have used, and so demands our admiration and 
praise, for Eickards's works are j-joems, or, rather, 
they are music throughout. One master theme, on 
which he has blended variations and harmonies, per- 
vades them from tup to bottom, and creates a unity of 
exjiressiun which cannot fail to be observed by the 
most casual. 

If. perchance, his architecture shows Eickards was 
enamoured of liorizontality, he was catholic enough to 
appn'ciate verticality ; and in his later designs a siqv 
pression of the hoiizontal to a due proportion with the 
vertical was becoming manifest. TTiis would iilti- 
matelv have carried him far. and would have resulted 
in such nobleness in hi.s work as to have rendered 
him one of the great ma.steis of the ciaft. His in- 
fluence. great as it is fiom Ids achievements, tvoidd 
have been felt tliroughout the aichitectural world. 

Eiickards drew hi.s inspiration from ])resent-day life ; 
what had ]ia.sse(l was but tli>‘ foundation upon winch 
he based hi.s luxurious expressions of current thought, 
as also his inte jiretations of eternal truths, in a man- 
ner pecidiarlv his ciwn •, but ste.idied as his art was 
becoming by ripeness of life, it ivas taking into itself 
a liuiiianitv of exjiression whieli added inimeasur.ibly 
to its valiK', and was rendering it aeee|)table to all. 

As (lUe can tell a Euttertield ehmeh. sn one can 
know a Eickards Imilding ; but tlie jdea.siire of being 
able to discriminate the author is not that a mere 
])ersonalirv is disclosed or a rcchaiifle of a past manner 
provided. It is that his knowledge was so great, his 
intention so true and Ids liaiidliiig so masterly, that it 
enabled him to bridge ovei the gaji in tradition, to 
h('al till' breach lictwoen past and present, and to ren- 
der Ids work the legitimate descendant of tine achieve- 
ments. tlie product of its own age. and the parent of 
{iitiire developments. 


Few have arrived at anything apjiroaching this re- 
sult, for above personality and mere cleverness it re- 
quires insight, it demands genius. In what he did 
Eickards has jiroved he had attained perception of 
tliat great secret revealed to so few, which is behind all 
the arts.which is the essence of all masterpieces, causing 
them to merit the applau.se of men of every age. 
By natural talent, hard .study, joy of life, constant 
endeavour, brilliant excursions among all the aits, 
building experience and a divine discontent with and 
severe criticism of his own achievements, Rickards 
had learnt incalculably moie than most men of this 
secret, t^carcely in his prime, had he not fallen through 
the war, he would have grasped it entirely for his own. 
and great as he is, beautiful as is his work, he would 
liave earned his right for all time to equality of rank 
with the greatest master-architects, for his genius 
would have come into its own. 

Geoffry Lucas [F.]. 


COERESPUNDEXCE. 

Unification and Registration Committee. 

2Uf Jvni 1021. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear 8ir. — A letter appi'ars in the Journal and 
Professional Press .signed by Jlr. A. W. S. Cross and 
others who appear to be in doubt as to the intentions 
of the Unification ('ommittee with regard to Regis- 
tration. It appears to me that the bc.st w,iy of jmtting 
their minds at re.st is to ask them to read the R-port 
again. It is clearly set out in that report that one of 
the obji'cts of the scheme, whether luuler heading A or 
B. is Statutory Registration. Again, in Scheme A (II) 
it is propo.sed that the R.I B.A. shall present to Parlia- 
iih'Ut a Eegi.stratioii Bill and shall jirosecute the Bdl 
with vigour until it Iwcomes an Act of Barliameut. 
Similar words ajipear in Scheme B. 

Then in the Summary of the Report. ])ar. 7. it is 
pointed out that the scheme provides for Registration 
hy Act of Parliament, and in Section o it is suggested 
that the 12 mouths' imtice of intention to hring in a 
Bill should not be wasted, but that the details of the 
Bill should be settled during that time. 

Tile whole of [lar. S is d'‘Voted to the llegistration 
Bill, and it gives [larticulars aliout the Dental Bill. 

In face of the.se facts it is ditficult to see wTiy the 
signatories should say " u]i to tlu' present the Coin- 
mittee make no recommendation for dealing with the 
second subject reh'rred to them," i.( .. Registration. 

Aeither is it correct to sav that the Committee 
re.solves “ tliat all architects should be allowed to 
become members of the R.I.R,.V.’ : it is particuhuTv 
stated that the invitation should go to all areliiteets 
wTio are quulijied. ami further, that these architects 
should cuter tlie class for wTiicli they are ijualified. 

Surelv nothing can be clearer, - Yours faithfullv. 

Arthur Keen. 

Hott. S,nttary JLI.B.A. 
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Height of Buildings in London. 

■21. t. s'.U.l ■12.l"n lIL’l. 

7L fill’ E'ht'j,-. .loLEXAl. Pi 1 1) A , — 

Sir. — (Jwiiiit til mva!i''“uci' hmu ni 'inii in th'- i-aiA' 
pail lit tills vear. 1 li.ave nlily luielltli’ li-aiiu-il ut tin- 
ai'tiHii wliicli i^ Leliiii takfii li' tlia lu-'iLiite Buil'iiiiu 
Art Ui nnuiit tee as rt*i » urts I in the .Toi'R-N.vl i n tin- li 
Apiil last. pp. 3'il-j. 

It appeals truni eiicli ivimit tliat tin- Unmiianet 
t‘()f oi'f.iftJhj / tp/'f'ei'/. /'7 (J>f I r^f f>Ar. |ia^ 
aettiallv apipro.ifliel the Lunilun • uunty ( uunei! ana 
the Uitv Uorporatiuii ami put tuiwaiil yuujiiasai' tur 
m-arlv duubliiia the stiituti nv limit ut In-iaht nf Inulil- 
iiias in certain ea-es. i.c . im lea'ina the aeiii-i'al limit 
t'lMin So feet to l.jO feet. 

Xut Content with this, the rniuiiuttee aoe-- on to 
.sumieat that in the Uity ot Loinlon. Iriihl, l'2u fni 

. (I } 1(1 h‘'<i yin/ ei/'" i c t/ie / oat Ur , - 

■„ iti'ij sh'Kt. irA-'Spe'-ti'CqT i/s r-rltl, 

There mav be souiethiiiii to b" said tor buildings 
bin feet in heiiilit bordeiuiy on open space.- or tiomiim 
the liver, but theie can lie no exeU'e whatevei fni 
buildiiii;? of the height suimested in sucli n.iinnv 
as Lombard Street, oi. for the inittei' of that, 
in anv new 2U-foot pa". me way tliat may lie con- 
.striicteiT anywhere in the City. 

In .such a street, no sunhaht whatever could ev“i 
reach the lower ofhce.s. and it is unthinkable that ouch 
up!nion.s .should no foith tioiu thi' Institute, without 
cLilleime. at the veiy moment when the whole pioblem 
of zoniuii and town plaiiniiia of Uieater i^onih.n is 
awakimi attention. 

f desiie to protest most stronely auaiiist .siich id- 
adviseil and precipitate action ,is has been taken bv 
Mr. Deli.ssa .Jo.seph and his Coinniittee and to sue.jt.^r 
that such action .should at once be dis.ivowed until ilie 
Institute lias h.ul <in ojijini-tunii v ot expies-m^ its 
opinion U])on a imitter .so vitahv alfeetim; the futui.' of 
London and the welldieiuu ot loinloiieis. — f am. Sii. 
N'our obedient .servant . 

A' P |)a \ ii.ot. 1 .1 I 


The Annual Report {autr, pp. 427, 462). 

11 , X'frl,r,,U lrrr., 1 ,, - In:,, llll, I'lJI, 

In //iC I'.ihlm. .JoiU’.XWi. R 1 R .V.. 

1)K-\k — The main objeir ot ini' reniaiks (on- 

eeininu the Annual Repoit h.is iieen achieved — \\7. . 
I ha\'e ratsi'd a shehr iijiple on the plaeiditv ol the 
ininils of the Institutes I'lxeciiti'.-e. I find notliiiiu in 
the three rejoinders to ilistiiih mv vimcs, but rathei 
the ciiiitiaiA . 

W'ltli regard III tlie method in whieh the Annual 
lleport wuis introduced. Air. Woodwaid lias acipiired a 
tweiitv-veai's' jiresciiption to ie\uew the report, and it 
was conimoiily felt that the tiadltiou of a ipuarier ol a 
centurv had been upset without results in any way 
justified. 

Air. Keen has answered mv question with I't-qaid to 
the niiiiiber of Lieeiit i.ite-, and the eiieumstanees .u-e 
as lamentable as I supposed. The ahum expressed liy 
eertain vice-presidents and others on the same paye as 


[21 .lu,u 1921 

that on which All. Kci-n's Icit,-!' ajiji-cus should have 

licell C.V|)l('s-c,l sclil" 1-17111 yc.ils .170 

W’llh iv 7 .iid to thi- .1 jiji- lint im-nr s to the dcjnuarion 
to r he All Ills- IV ot 1 1 ' ,ilt li 1 1-7 I ilim the si-.ilc ot I har7cs 
I w.is ui.r .siii-,ikiu 7 111 aiiv sub-i omuiitii-c : I i.-h-ii-.-l 

10 tiio --ti (’;;.ii7,'^ '<P'-i i.il ('oiumirri-c, at which 

Air W I ii ii nc\-. r imr iii .m .iiipc.imiici-. and lie- lai t 
n- c.v m.c ic I Ic.t 1 . 1 h.ic In- w .is ajipomo-d on till- 7 roll lids 
ot his sill Lial know h- l7e. rhiow s siiiim lirht I 111 t he ) ick 
Ilf I oimi ii-i.u ii ’ll 7i \ ell li\- tin - I ' 1 11 111 li to t Ills iiupoilaiir 
m itti-i .-sini •• I .im on rin- -uhi.-i-r I would like tn 
know what tills ' '^cilc- ot Uh, iru'-s .'sub-Uomiuirre.- 
is. liaviim lleVt-r lle.u'd of It b'-folc, 

\\ mil 1.-7 ird to attem 1 1 In ■ s .it I I ininii' 1 e..s 7 u 1 c"un- 
cil nieetinus. I laii oulv i.-ji.-.m wli.m I h.ive s.ii 1 
atter year, that tl.i-rc should b ■ a injulation inliibintia 
aiiv member from tiiriimi s,.t\nf toi- tliree years wliu 
has not atteii h-d .it h- ist .')ii pni- ( . nr. of th.- uundier 
Ilf mcetinus Iieid. Tiieie is no .-x,.-usi- till iion-atteu 1 - 
anee at eoiunurtee meetmus. Death in.ibility. ib- 
health or aliseme from the couimrv are simjily reasons 
fill ri sieuaTiiiu or deletion, and that tin- committee 
should have as chaiiman om- who was not in this 
couiitiy iliirmn the whole s-ssiou is beyond any arau- 
meut. alflioimit hm ' :,,"iUi:il,l, assistance w.is much 
mis-"d ■■ ! (mi ) 

W’ltli I'euaid to All (''ubirt's letter, wlnle aareeinu 
that I have misread the statemenr. tlie principle undei- 
lyiim my lem.uk' .still holds 700.I — vu . on wu.ii 
71 'ounils does tlie ItlstlfUle pullllsh ill the K A I.ll X I CMl 
a sche-lule of cliarues whirli is less reinuiieiative to 
membeis tli.in that ofieied by tin- Aliui'try i 

1 )n the question of si ii i,c npt lolls till- ■ hard f.ict ’ m 

that the b.d.Ulee-slleet does not show the re.d sUl'pllls 

of assets over liibilities. and what I wish to have (an 1 
tlie iidoiimitiiin is due to im'iub ‘is ot the Institute) m 
til'- iiill ih-lails of the aiieai's in suliseriptioiis amoiint- 
1117 to C'.I.'Jd 17 s fid It lumlit even be the ease tliat 
when these ti7ures are divulaed .suhseiiptions due fioni 
del'unet inemiiers are put m a.s us-et.s. 

All. ( ; immell ,s leftet is ind a eutiou.s etrori . lb’ 

a|i|)'‘ars to have simie qiiariel with me althiiU7h I am. 
it he did but know- it one of the tew live supitorter.' on 
wliom he could reckon if he is eii leac-oui'iim to push 

11 Is s( heme t li I'ouuh . lleu-ell knows that the scheme 
died at a meetiiia whh h w-is so i-selv .ittende.l i hat 
biisiiie.ss could not lie cai'iie 1 on. 1 e.ui lUilv .sav that 
If Is a pity that .soniethiny in I he nature of projiauan la 
woi'k is not ilone iiv the Institute instead of liimu at 
iiiemlier.s a cut-and-di led .scheme whiidi onl\- evokes 
caustic criticism witliniit iiiakiny anv atfemirt to se- 
cure the .svmpathv of meiiibei-s -Y’uurs trul\'. 

1 ’. Al. iMiA.si-u: lf.| 


The Literature of Architecture 
.Mr. Ducks ^ P.iiier. • 'J’he Ld rary ami Uoilectioiis of the 
l-fo\'.if Institnte of Britisli .Vi ehiteet s, ' lead lietoiv the 
Institute on the Lit!' Xosemtier l.i-t, and jiutihshed in the 
.foL-K-XAL fcir the 4tli and ISth l.teceniiiei'. is lieiny I'l'pro- 
d I teed in I lie ./in/ "lei ’ nj >jn .{ttn ncan In Aititfr of .-Ifchin'f < 
under the title " Tlie Liter.iture of Arehitecture.” 
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THE LIIHEVEY. 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acquisitions. 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE FROM 
Ki'il to 1774. Be Sir Rog. B'.o-ntiold. R.A.. Litt.O.. 
M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols., 4o. Lou C 1921. f 1 i-. net. [O. 
B.-ll and Sou^, Ltd.] 

The .lutlior cJiur- 0.1 lii-- v.iludblL' iii^torv to tlu- dr-itli of 
Loui' XV.. at whiOi iiaiiod h-- coii'iilar, the old French 
tradition eras interrupted under the iiitluenee of areh.^o- 
loau-al pe'i.iiitrv. Till- live- and uoik- oi all the eon-iih-r- 
ahle are lute-, t- of thi- grt-ar neri-id an- fully tieated of, ,ind. 
the activities of the Aeadeiiiv of Aiehitectuie and the 
ora.iiiiaatiou of the, 1) [i.irtuient eil Royal tvoiks uie d.e- 
-criCel, nith imich other verv i-ittre-tinir matter. Tl--e 
excellent illiHtration- are repro luetion- of the author - ov. n 
-ketelie- and of print- and dia iiiiac of the period. 

W. H. W. 

LE PARTHENON . L’Hietoire. L'Aiehitecture. et La 
.S-alptuie. Intro'lnctiou par Mixiine Colliguon. 
M"iibre de ITustitut, Prote.-i-eii’- a TUnivei-ite de 
Pan-. Phato-iraphics de EVe.leiie Bois-Oima- et 
W. A. :\[ui-ell et cie. To. Pari-. 1012. 1(> 0-. 

[Pan-, Librairie Centrale cr.\rt et tl .\icbit“cture. 
l-Jd Haulevar 1 Saint-Oermaui. ] 

Thi- i-a nionuineiit.d illu-tiative work on the Parthenon, 
oontainiug a niimb-.-r of Mna photograph-, on a large -i ale. of 
the arLliiteeture and -ealpture ef the Parthenon a^ noiv 
e.xi-ting. -OHie of tlie -eiilnt Lij i- being lliLi-trated from the 
exampl'e^ pre-erverl in the Britmh .Museum. M. Colligiion's 
lutroduetorv e-say i- a model of cvli.it -nth a.n c-ssay should 
b ‘ ; concise in it- i.ingn.ige. but oniitting no important • on- 
-ideratious in regaicl to the hi-toiy of the sitt and of the 
temple aii-1 it- predi-ees-ors. or ot it- urehiteetural and 
sculptural de-ign. M. Collignon defeu-ls the removal of t he 
.-ciilptiires to the British iln.seum. ulueh ex-itecl tliein lig- 
n.itiuii of Byron ; I'videiitly considermg th.at tliey are mueh 
s.ifer tlmie th ill they ivoiild have been if left in .■.i'li. The 
author gives full value and re.-ogmti.in to the labour of 
tho-e will I have prece led him in the stude of the Jkirlhi non; 
an 1 eonehides with .in eloC|Uent tribut- to the gr.indeni of 
the teiu]ite. even in its ruined -t.ite : " e e-t d .ihord. eutie 
eiel et tei'ie. line vision iiniijUe de grindeur of do rinne. 
The pulilie.ui.m. , 1 - a whole, i- one of the line-t rvliieh the 
.stii'lv and ill.i-trati.iii of the Fartb.enon ha- i-voki'd. am! is 
.1 valu.d)';.- .vhhtioii to the Institute Lihi.ui. 

H. H. S. 

.VTHENS .\Nl) ITS .MONUMENTS. By Cliaili- H.-ald 
Weller. Umver-ity of low.'. So. New ^ ork. I'.'l.l. 
21)'. [T’h" .M.icinillan Coiiip.my.j 

The .iiitlior. in hi- pref.iee. .-.iv- that tli-- I'l.'U of thi- book 
was -uuge-ted lo- Mis- H.;rri,-on'- M^/IIioIikj;/ iiinl Mnini- 
/II' iil^ Ilf Aii'-iiiil Alh'^iis .iml th.U I'loli.ilily it would h.ice 
h.-eii unwritten h.id -tie deeide.l to revi-e her vomme. Many 
■ dready t.iiuili.ir .i-peets of the subjeet .'re di-eu— ed a’ld 
illii-i rated. b\' photogr.ijihs ,ind di.igi.iiii-. But tin- key to 
the real undeist.iiiding of the place of ,\thi-n- in hi-toiy. 
and It- monument- in the story of art. .ipait from mere 
an heologv. seems to lie still hidden in mythology. 'I’lie 
me.ining of mythology m.ry yet. we believe, be found ill the 
study of tradition in r.-kition to leligion. .Tud the soieiiee 
of la'ngu.ige. ,is Max .Mhller h.is -lunvn. in.iy carry us a long 
w.iy tow.irds tiudiiig the .origin of -onie tradition.- both in 
.irt, in faith, and in philosophc . It m.iy be tli.it too mueh 
aveii.eolouv will oh'Ciire th.- r.-,il v.iliies in these three 


general -iibjects. in their intimate relations. l,iy an c-xeessive 
reitera lion of views on external evidences. H. C. C. 

HYNA.M1C SY_MMETRY : THE GREEK VASE. By -J.^y 
H.imbidge. liidn. fl.js. [Yale Univer-itv i’le— . 
Lond...n : Alilfnid, Qxford University Pn .-s.] 

Ill this bool: of 101 pages, presumably tlie first of a series. 
Mr. .Tiy Haiiil'idL'e defines his principles in relation to tlie 
Greck Vase in. Twelve chapteis The liookis one to whit I. no 
justice whatever can be done in a brief refeience : it de- 
--I ve- a prop-'i- rc-vieu. It i- -ulti;-i<-iit to -ay now tint the 
coiitent- nio-tly n-fer to actual ve.ssels winch ha.vc‘ 'leen 
metisured and -*re here set f.arth in diagr.imina'ic form, with 
photograph- in -ouk- ca-es. and an explan-itory lettc-ipie'.-. 
Tlwre aie o.i p.iaes at the b.-ginniiig on tk.e root-reetangle- 
uii' I a paues .It the end on static syuimr try. 1 ). T. Ik 

PAINT AND COLGUR MIXING. By A. S. Jenning-. 
SixtIi edition. 8 . 1 . Loud. 11121. 12-. bd,. [E. and 

I'. N. 8 psn, Ltd.. ,77 Haymarket.] 

'Till- ail autlioritative work on tlie teclimeal side of 
]i iiatin-.n It includes copious inform at ion on colour niixiiig 
and a chapter on distemjier.s. H. M 

WOODFALL bS LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
20th c-d. By Aubrey .Tolin .Spencer La. So. 12 Li-. 
[Sweet and M.ixwt-li. 3 Chaiu-eiy L.iiie." 

This, the edition of 1921. take.s the jilace on the libraiy 
shelve- of the |>ie-war edition of 1912. since the issue of 
wlueh tiu-re ii.ive Ix-en many decisions of imjiortancc- u-l.’t- 
iiig to the law of landlord and teu.int. It includes in it- 
Consideration the luc-reaso of Rent anci Mortgage I R-c-trie- 
tion-) .-bet of 1920. which gives permanent etfec-t to thi- 
temporarv war-time legi-httion emliodi.ud in the .U-ts of 
1013. 1918. .ind 192‘.>. ' C. H. T. 

ANTDH'LS ; CiENUINE AND .SPEPJOU.S. .\n Art 
E\]H-rt - Recollei tious and ('aun.m-. By Fredei i k 
Liiclilieid. l.a. 8 o. Loud, 1921, 2.7s. [G. Bell .ind 
S.m-. l.ti!.. I’l.irtugal Stieet. \V.C.2.J 
To the aicliitect. .so often called ujioii (in. pi-rh,']i-. an 
■■ extra-protes-ional " way) to express an opinion as to tlu- 
aiitlieiitieity or otiu-rwi-e of furnituie leputed to lie old. 
tins book, written by an expert, gives much instriu-tioii. 
and .should be u-eful. H. T. 

I’r.EsEXTKD BV Mu. -J . E. Yi'.R I'.rii V. 7. ‘ i-i /. t ici.b . 

RKICJ.Kfi OKNERALES i)WR( HlTEl TL'RE. sur les 
rnu-ij uKinu-u-s d'editiie-. .V-i.i\i.U’, 'riiu-. .me. D..- 
luiue. biiiii|ue. ( oriiithe, & t 'nmji.i-ite. avec le- e.xenijiie- 
de- aiit'.jiiite-, le- .[U(-l/, la plu-pait lom.udent la 
doC-triiii- de X'ltriive. Fobu. .Au\'t r-. l.d.dil. 

'I'liis is Book IT. and Book 111. ot .-Seliastuino Serlio. 
tr.m-lited into Fieiu-li by J’u-rre van .\el-t and -ledieati-d 
*'A Trc-shaulte A TiesiUustie Lb'iiu e— e liaii.e M.ii-ie. R.'vii.- 
1 lou.oait re de Hunaueru-, .\reluiiiu e--.- etc-, ji.ir son tie-- 
hunible serviteur A ji.uiii tre Ibeire \’au .Vel.-t.” 

AXECDOTK-^ OF THE .MANNKR.s AND CG.'tTOMS OF 
London dumur tile Eialite.-iith t'entury, ini ludiiia 
the rharitie-. Dejiravuie-. Die-si-- and Aniu.-eiiu-iu.- 
ot the Oitizeii.- of Loiid.in duniui that jic-nod ; with a 
leview ot the . 8 t.ite of .Soeietc in 18tl7. to which i- 
added a .sketch of tlie It.iiuestie Architt-eture. and of 
the vaiiou- 1111 ( 11 . iveiiK-iits m the Metrojiolis. lllus- 
tiated by 4.7 eneraviims. By .lame- I’elh-r Mal.-..Ini, 
F. 8 .A. Thiee voi-., 8 o. bond . 1810—11. 

MKIUOOT.S MEWS IN RO-MFAN'D ITS VIOINMTY, 
fr.iiu draMiuu- made upon the sji.it. i-oloured after the 
onuiual.-. Folio, bond. [1798]. Sixtv-two c.iloun-d 
view- of Rciiue and it- Meiiuty. The text in French. 
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9 CoxDL’iT Street, Regen't Street, W., Jure 1921. 

CHEONICLK. 

Royal Gold Medal Night. 

Tlie Pre.-ientatiiin of the R<iytil Goltl MeJal to Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. E.A. [E.], at the Institute, on the -doth, 
was witnessed by a large and distinuuished company, 
manv of whom had been the guests of the Council that 
evenim; at the Dinner held in honour of the event at 
the Cafe Roval. Regent Street. Amono those pi-e'cnt 
were Lord Leverhulme [Hon. L.j. Lord Riddel!. .Sir 
Aston ^^'ebb. K.C.Y.O . C.B,. P.R.A. fP.J. Royal Cold 
Medallist 190-5, Lady Webb and AHss Webb ; Sir Ri-ui- 
nald Blomtield. E.A.. Litt.D. [P.]. Royal Cold IMedal- 
list 1913, and Lady Bloiufield : Sir Ernest Ceoiae, 
R.A. [P.]. Royal Cold Medallist ISOO, ami Mis^ Ceoig.-. 
Sir Arthur J. Evans. D.Litt. [Hou. .1.1. Roval Cold 
Medallist 1909 ; Mr. Ernest Xewton. C B.E.. K A, | P.J 
Roval Cold Medallist 1918; Mr. Paul WaterhoU'e. 
F.S A.. Pre.'ident -elect ; Sir Robert Loriim-r. .\ R .V . 
R.S.A. [P.]. Sir -Arthur C<j|ip. R..A. [//oe .1 ]..ind T.,idv 
Cope; Lt.-Ceneral Sir i.ieorae .llac lonoyh. KC.B. 

K. C. AI.C . -AdjiitaJit-Ceneral to the Forces : Sir Law- 
rence Weaver. K.B.E.. F.S.-l. \fJoii. .1 J. .ind Lady 
Weaver ; Sir Charles Ruthen. (.).B E | P J Pn-'ident of 
the Societv of -Archifect-.. ami Lady Rutheu : ."sir 
Bruiinvell Thoiuus [/’.J ami .Mn- Thomas ; the l|o>i 
Neville T.vttoil. Air Walter I’eaccadt. (' A .O |//<o(,.| |, 
Secretarv of the Piiiice of Wah-sS (.laillCll, etc l'ln' 
Walls of the nieetina-ioom were huna with a uul]^e|■o||.^ 
eollccnou of [ihotoaraplm and diaw ing.s repM'sentative 
of 8ir Edwin Lutyi-n> woik in tins coiintiv and at 
Jjeihi. -A small luoihd of the (.'eiiotajh wa-. on the 
table below the dam The Priwiih-ntS eulouv of Sir 
K Iw in s achievement', wa-, uaniilv emloiGed bv the 
.iiiilieiue. and the act ot in c-e.-ritiire warn entlnmia-.ti- 
cally applauded, 

M Girault, Royal Gold Medallist 1920. 

The Koval Cold Mi-dalli.-.t for ]92t). Monsieur ( 'harle. 

L. Cirault [H'/n. (Jnrr. -M.] warn to have come to Eng- 
land to receive the ( iold Aledal at the .Vnnual Dinner 
of the Iimtitnte fi.xed for the 11th Alay. but the in- 
dustrial cn.-'is made it neees^arv to camel thi', ar- 
rangement. d'hrouoli t he courteous assi.stanc eof the 
Foreign Cllici'. the Roval .M.dal lias accordingly been 
despatehed to l’ari>. and Lord Ffanlinge, the British 


-Ambassador, will present it to Alonsieur Cirault at the 
Eiiiba-".v on behalf of Hi,-, Maje^ty. 

Since the above wa^ written, the Secretarv lam re- 
ceived the following intiniatioii from the Foreign 
(.Hhce • — 

••F'WiiiiN- Ofi'n I. S.W. 1. 21 Jut,, 1921. 

■■ De.\i; Sir.- -You inav be interested to learn that 
Lord Hardiiute preseiitr-d to .Mon>ienr Cirault, on the 
morning of gllth -June, the Ro\-.d .Med.il for the Pro- 
motion of -Vrchitecture. 

■■ Mon-ietir Cirault. T am told, ■.eeined e.xtreniely 
plea-ed and gratified Vours -.iiii rTely. 

■■ R. C. Lkiuh. 

. 1 /'/ 1 ' 'It- .s f . turn " 

Presentation to the Retiring President. 

Those who have been associated with Air. John W. 
Siiaii.son on the Council of the Institute during the 
past two vear.s, to the number of about fifty, gave e.v- 
pression to their appreciation of his services to the 
Institute and to the profession generally by pre.sentiiig 
him, on bth June, with a signed --Addre.-s beautifully 
written on vellum by Alr.Craily Hewitt. together witli 
an antique bracket clock decorated in lacquer. The 
-Addre-'S was in the following teriim — 

lUc, wbo bavc been tbe Colleaciucs of 
MR, JOHN WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
/Ibembre Corre^ponbant be I’^nstitut be 
iFranec, buriiui tbe arbuou5 vjears of bis 
preeubenen, 1910 = 21 , aijh bim toreeoiimsc 
in tbis written circcting anb in tbe ciift 
wbieb it aecompanies 6ome small measure 
ot tbe cireat contentment witb wbicb we 
bave cniovNb bis eompanv! anb !?urc iiiub= 
anee, as well as ot our sincere abmiration 
tor tbe shill anb bcvotion witb wbieb 
unber mans bifficulties be bas abvaneeb 
anb maintaineb tbe bonour of arcbitceture, 
ebcrisbeb tbe welHbeiiui ot arebitects, 
anb inereascb. if that be possible, tbe 
fricnbsbip ot us, bis evcr=lonal trieiibs. 

I>l_'li,lTiir>'' of Mill- Tiln r- 
.cpi Coninion ''ua! j 

-Mr. W atorlioU'-o. who had a^krd to 

the signatories, .'.aid. addre-ising the President that he 
thought tile occasion might be rompared to a bank- 
rupt's meeting with his creditor^ but with the pans 
reversed. Tliere was in this ease but one creditor and 
a room full of debtors who found no way out of their 
embarrassment but bv the presentation of a fraiivd 
ami illuminated 1 O F. Air. Simpson's colleagues dur- 
ing his two ved’s of olUee were all in debt to him, and 
tliev had tried to e.vpress, not their wliole debt indeed, 
but their inability to repay, by the parclinieiit now 
pre.sented and bv the gift which accompanied it. 

Ill ■ might, said Air. W aterhouse, enlarge at length on 
the natural and acipiired abilities which Air. Simpsou 
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liad so successfully exercised iu Ms position as Presi- 
dent, but he was concerned now, not with the public 
and more consjhcuous aspects of i\Ir. Siiniison's 
success but rather with those tliat had made so 
pleasant the intimate relationship of his colleagues 
with himself. Among them he might at least recall 
his fidelity to the cause of architecture and architects, 
his genial power as ruler of the f'ouncil, his innate tact 
in varied directions, and finally a quality of frieiid.shi]> 
which could only be acknowledged — as he then diil 
most heartily acknowledge it — by a handshake. 

Mr. Simpson spoke with a great deal of feeling in 
reply, but said that at the moment it was quite beyond 
Mm to express adequately either his appreciation of 
the gift or the value that he placed on the friendship 
and goodwill of those who had given it. Nothing that 
had happened during his term of office had given him 
so much pleasure or had enabled him to realise as this 
had done the strength of the good feeling that he had 
always been conscious of. A. K. 

Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President. 

The fleeting foi the Presejitation of the Royal Gold 
Medal last Monday was al.'o inade the occasion for an 
expression of members' grateful acknowledgments to 
the retiring President for the valuahle seiviee In- h.is 
rendered the Institute and the profession at larue 
during his tenure of the Presidential Chair. The Hon. 
Secretary, 3Ir. Arthur Keen, acted as spok('.''m<>n. Mr. 
)Simp.son, he said, had brought to his task abilitie.'' of .1 
very rare order, and had shown a most extraordinary 
capacity for dealing with affairs. He had devoted 
himself and his abilities unsparingly to the Tn.stitute's 
service, and, excejit for the two or three irnniths <-aily 
in his Pre.sidentshi]) when hi.s iloctors had insisted on 
hi.s suspending Ms activities for awhile, he had hardly 
known a day of rest or respite from his task since 
he first took it up two years ago. None hut those 
who had worked with him could thoroughly apprc'ciate 
the untlagging energy, foresight, and resourcefulness 
which he had displayed in the direction of the Insti- 
tute's manifold coneerns. His term of ofHc(> had been 
made quite remarkable fur the amount of real, .serious 
and significant work, much of which hail been carried 
out at his jiersonal instaiue ,ind under his direct 
supervision. It was oidv fitting that members .should 
e.xpre.ss in some more or levs formal way their .seii.se of 
ajipreciation and gratitude, and he would ]in)|io.se that 
the Meeting pass a very cordial vote of thanks to tlii'ir 
outgoing President, 3Ir. John W. Simpson, for .dl that 
he had done on behalf of the Institute during his 
occupancy of the Chair. 

The vote was ))assed 1>V acclamation, and the Presi- 
dent on rising to respond w as greeted with hearty and 
long-sustained ajiplause. He thanked Mr. Keen for 
his generous e.xpres.sions, although he greatly feared, 
he said, that he did not de.serve them all. and he 
wished also to thank the Meeting — and he did .so from 
the bottom of his heart — for the kind way in whieh 
they had aequieseed in the vote. 


The King’s Birthday ; R.I.B.A. Congratulations. 

On the 3rd June. IriM. the ('iiairman of the Scruti- 
neers c-harged with the election of the Countil and 
StandiiigCoiiimittees for the ensuimr veai of otfiee sent 
the following telegram to His rilajestv the Kino at 
Rui kinghani Palace : — 

■■ Members of the Royal Institute of British Arciii- 
teet.s assi'inbli’d for their .Vnmial Eleetion tender loval 
( ongratulations to their Crai iotis Patron on Ins birth- 
day.- C. H. Brodik, Chaj nn.itii . 

His Maj esry sent the following giaciuiis leply . — 

"The King has ivi eived with liiiu h jileusUre tin' 
loval nit-ssdge which vou have addres-ed to His 
.Majesty on behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
.Vrchitects assembled foi their Annual Election. I am 
desired to .sav that as Pation th'- King takes the 
keenest intere.sf in the welfare of this A"ticiation. 

■■ ST.till'oEliH.tW." 

The R.I.B.A. and the Institute of Scottish Architects. 

Tile President, Mr. John riinip.sou. has received 
the following telegram from IMr. A. N. Paterson. 
A.R.S.A. \F ], in re[)ly to hi.s letter legrettiiig inability 
to accept the invitation for the .Innual Convention of 
the Seotti.sh Institute of Arehitecrs held at Pundee on 
the 2rith iiist : - 

■■ Pre.siileiit. Couiii il. and ^Members I.S .V. send 
fraternal and filial greeting and thanks, with regret at 
your inaliility to join their convention. 

•• P.vriCRsti.v. Fi-t-iidi tii I.S.A. " 

Special Election to the Fellowship. 

.\t the ^leetiiiu of the Council on the 2rith June. Mr. 
■Ralph Knott, architect of the Eoiidoii County II, ill. 
was unanimously elected a Eellow ut the Royal In- 
stmiie. This election i.s matle under the proviso in 
Clause 2 of the Suj)]ileinenf,il Charter Irilii*. The pi'n- 
jiosers were Sir .-V.stou Welih. P.R .\ . -Mr. John \\ . 
Siin 2 tson, Fre.siilent, and .Mr. .Maurice Webb, .Member 
of Council. 

Building Materials 

It is .iniiomiced that the woik of the Bmlilmg 
IMaterials Supply Department of the .Ministi v of He.ilrh 
is now Completed, and the ^Ministry is anxious to dis- 
po.se of dll the supplies that h.ue beeji .ucuiuul.iled 
.since the termination of the war. .Vftei' rliese li.ue been 
absorbed, the Department will be deriuiriJv closed, and 
business will flow through the ordmarv channels. It 
will lie remembered tlnif this w,is the policy piesscd 
ii])on the Covernment liy the Biiildinu Industries Con- 
sultative Board nearly two years ago. 

The Associates and Unification. 

At the meeting of the President of the Roy.il Insti- 
tute with the Associates on the 7th June, when the 
step.s proposed to be taken towards the unification of 
the Profession were di.scussed. it w,is decided, witli a 
view to assisting the Unification ( ’ommittee iu its work, 
and in order to ascertain more definitely the views of 
.Vs.sociates, to appoint a eonimitfee eonsistiug of ten 
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iiu-iubi'i'^. with |iowijt' to aihl to tht-ir The 

follow inu .V'sorutf^ uoi,. forthwith to tlio 

( 'oiiiiiiirtoo —viz.. \\ li 1 )aviilo,-. ILpi'ace 

( iihitt. K. ( iaiiiou 11. U. L. Kikmeti'ii, J. I fouula-; Si-ott. 
il>'rhi'it A. W'eloh, hi. Sraiih-y Jlaiii|i. A. W. Sh'-pparJ. 

L. hi. rfuokni 11. aiiil 11. O. Fi^ht r. Tlu- following 
A'>op'iati > havo .-im e Lt-fu i o-ojitoil : S. H. 

Loweth. iMieharl Waterhou-.o. ami P. W. Jfuhbard. 

Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 

uth ./■!.. 1!I21. 

T]n- Ilftih nf CouiK-il rci-oivcil 

ami .nlopti-il a r.'jiorr froii. tin- Huililinu Imlu-.tiie-' 

( oii^nltativo Hoard mi thi- -iilimoT of the hiuh i o-t of 
I'Uilding. (Sff p. h.jtj.) 

1 'o;..^7////Lo;0^ o/ AUiill Sntllhi.^ Fill' ('oUllcil UaVo 
it' sanction to i .Ttaiii ainiOidim-nt' in tin- i oimtitii- 
tioli' of the Aew South Wale' Iimtltllto of Al'i hitoct' 
and the Piriuinuhain Ardiitei tural A"Pociation. 

in.'l, 

AlJi'ril Si irnh' Till- Couiiril adiiiitti-'l to allianii- 
with the Pioyal Iimtitiite. tiinler By-law 7'^. th>’ in-wly 
foiiiied Berk'. Buck' -and fixon. Arcliifei. tural .V'emia- 
tion, and a['prot'e'l of m-rtaiii .uiii-mlim-iit' to th>' 
Pule-, of the A'oTthmn .-Vn hiti-i tiir-'l A"<ii-iation 
The Ai'cliihnlA Ftaa-e'/y -Tlio ( oiiiuil .i(i- 

)iioved a .'clieine for tlie annual awanl ot two ' Arrhi- 
hald ])<iwnay Si hoLu 'l'![i' " of f.'ii i .i y.-ar eai li for two 
veat'. and one of i.2~i a viar toi two v ai' (.i tot.d 
veiirly e.xpeiiditure ot for raridi.l it''' wlio h.ive 

been tliiough the tliiee yeais' i. our'i- at a " B'-i ouiii'ed 
Si hook’ 'file 'iliolar'iiips V. ill beawardi-d hu ■ \c '1- 
lelir-e in ( oii'tructioli. and with tie- idi- i that tie- 
Mioiiey -iljoiiid 1/e ti'ed fowaid< a":'tine lie- liolclei' np 
the farther ,'tudy ot i on'triietion ( 'am.lidate' will be 
iioiiiinated by the Si l.ook. and the 'e|ei tion will lie 
made I y tie- Hoaid of .\ri liit'-i tui.d F.dlieatioii if po'- 
'ible without deiiialidiny tin- atteiidanie of proviiiei.il 
raiididate' in London. I'lie aeha tIon Will be bii'i'd 
laiei.]\' on the aetu.il 'i hooi worlt of the landidatc' 
’I'he 'ecolld Veal' el' |o\ ini-nt of tile 'I liolal-ihl ps will 
be .'Iibjei t to the appioval or \eto of the Piaaid. 

1 I'r/l II II III Lrihlii-i III Ilf HI. HA The I'ollliell 
.nitlioi:-ed the air.iiiyeiiieiif bv i he Literatiire Sraiid- 
I IIU (on I M It tee (if e -,1 I'll-' ot Tel hill: , I i |e( f ni'es to be 
di li \ e I ell I bin nu th ■ mont h oj No vem her and the lii-'t 
foltlliuht of Deeelilbei I '.Idl . Ill the l; I I! (falielle'. 

I III' I II I ri I.S i' Ij III Slii Ifh III Ml ,) A . ( loleh U a ' I'e- 
elel tell to reple'i-nt tile H 1 B \ o|| tile ('olll't of 
( lovel'lmj ot the I invel'llv ot Shetlleld. 

Th, Hr .Mr 

lliibbaid wa' .ippoinfed to lepiV'eiit the B I B .\. on 
ihis ( 'oum ik 

Ijii I' ll! inn iij h'l Si "/oe F iidi-r Bv -la v. .j7, t lie ( liir.i- 

tlon of the 'I "loll was extended to .'ILst .llllv I '.nil . 

1 In' liniflll I ' I ml In I If mil iin F n'l Ft'/'i'r ill Inn ^1 lie 
Buildim; .Vi f • ’oniinittee was aiit liori'ed to co-opt ad- 
ditional lie nibei' lepre'i-niine J.ondon and the pio- 
\ 1 III e.'. a lid to a 1 1 a Hue tor the I iiriii'Inng ot e\ ideiiee to 
the Koval ( 'o|iinil"loll on h’lle ITeVelltloll. 


Thn Ft llinmhi p. — I'nder tile provi'o in (laiHe 2 of 
the .Supplemental ( 'hartei. .md in aeeonlain e with the 
provi'ioii' of Bt'-law 12. -Mr Kalph Knott was unaiii- 
inolKlv elei ti d a Fellow of the KoV.ll ll 1 't 1 1 11 ti ' . 

11 ijinit n Ilmfi \ il nil ' h’ I n n'' / " ini' nf S n 1 1 .'^ i ! ! tj A p to- 
te' t wa' '.'lit to the .Miiil'tiw ot 1 li-alth auaiii't the .'ub- 
.-ndi'iini of lioii'e' biiilr of iiii'i a'liiied wood. 

R.I.B.A Visit to the William Whiteley Village. 

The thiiil ot the 'i-iie' 1.1 \ i'it' ai laiiyeil b\- the .Vrt 
.Srandiiiir (.'oiiiinirtee to biiildiiiu' of mteie.'t in and 
.iiouiid Loin loll w ill take place oil .Sat 111 da V. Pith .1 iily. 
to tlie William Whiti-ley N’lllay.- Home', nr. Walton. 
.Siiiiev. Tliet 'i.mmirTei' aieai laiiyiny lor a ii.otoi omni- 
bii' to eoiivev the p.ii tv liiiei r tiom I 'ondiiit Srieet to 
the Jlolue,' and back, it m pLop..'ed to leave Conduit 
Stieet at 2 |i 111 au.l letuiii about 7 p in . and the co't, 
iiieluiliiiu tea. will b.- about per head. .Meinbei.' and 
Licentiate' de'iioU' ot takiiu: part are a'ked to coin- 
juunii.iite at onee with the Se( retai V K.LB A. in otiier 
til, It the llece"aiv ,l 1 I a I im-Iliel 1 1 ' 111 , IV be made, 

rht Tunmrvc fMirlv \ til* I "ill at i t'UliT i>f tlu* 

villciLiF' : — 

'1 h».' W’hit* K'v I’dik an'i \ illajt \\f i-* ' it-atfl inuK-r tlit' 
v\tli ft Williaiit \Viitfii\, wlo iht'l iii l!*a7. ainl kit 
t t<i piovuli l-i-iia ^ t"! aa-'d ]>' I'-'HI'*. 'riu* nu-ii. ir 

u<t- -t ij.iilatt <1. w »•!» i<( it' I A . I I.-) w a! ' "t aa*'. t In w "iiK-n 

(-’v**! t'a». Tlic (in* "f uliMii) is tlu- Mislinj) ttf Ltai- 

d"U. w 'ai \ •■ll la I a* i < ti< aiai v jk lU ci ^ "Vt*r tlu* Im-iu*- 

lits til i-f [It ( ivi' It ll. } f,' \ iHa M I ' i \ • <1 ill*' la-st nistal tn**nt nt 
tlitr < afjital ff tilt It-aat y t'AwiiiU th* cinl i<f Utlu. the trU"- 
tft s fiiuiith in .iuiy 1!M K a -lit' on tie M(la'‘ kinasn -i' Bin- 
hill ifctriu^ ily Umah flill i >>\\ rh' Ufsfi n shipt > nf the Mde 
\all-y Tin \i!!a'a' i- -(Hct IT niilf-' tiein Chauna 
and rw-t unit'- fi*'in \V i!» mii-i ip -Tha ne aini WcNhinhae. 
'Idle 2J.T i< ifs It < . iVM s i' >1 iijtM j pai t < 'f t hi' l>ni lull K^tat e. 
u III* h a jijit . 11 " i M h.i \ t' 1 m * n i in lini-'d. ni the I nee > if Keii i y 
\' 1 M . Ill IF-i HI p’-'-n < I nil t F- n’est Within i et i nr yiMi " the 
pi ' 'pel T \ pas-'-'d Hit - > T tie ha inU ' d I,' n il 1 s ena li . i i " m \\ h' an 
tti<- niisfifx niaih- tlieii pun tia-* in ptenilM-i. Tn 

fh‘‘ n•^! \<ai tle*v hmuatir the adpiiuiica " F"A <hik. a 
p{ i\ .1 f •' In. Us* st aii'lina i n li \ .n its nf ai * >(Mid. 'The I'alf- 
t i(u het * d ln*us.'. ( Miji ni.uninia -> \ n-w > >f i he X( a th I )i •\\ ns. 
Is iimu U'l * 1 as t hi .nl inini'l M 1 1 V ' In adp na rt*-i s > d I In p.ii k, 
tin- ll*i\\ *•! aa t dell h'-ina "p''n t - > tin \ ill.t a* i" 

It Is a 1 m .Hi t it 111 spot, w <‘11 w - M *ih d with pine 1 1 ees. undu- 
hitirea, .iinl aa\ with lieitliei d'heie .tie i h< td* *dend i "ii 
a.ilks, arnl iiiany a tjun-t svivan n treat t >f the <i]>en 
spa* IS (itn- huiHs a it-'ieainin aiouini. aimthei t- de\"teil 
t «i all'*t inent s, a tnl .i thud i • a \ '-at t .i Me aa r den 

S*\t!al antiifeits and sin\i\(irs Iia\*- had a hand m 
the hiuhlina "1 the d*-l lah 1 1 ii ^ \)ll,ia> tli.it li.i" .iiiscu .mild 
lh‘“s.‘ siirr-i*ut)dnia- Idif l.i\ -i‘ur is hast-d nn tin flesiaii ‘d 
Ml. l-’i.ink Afkiiis.iti. luni has I. a tin- piunipa! feature .i 
i etit I'.i I a i « »u p in tin - ini ni of an ' *(-1 a a "ii l•’i \'e a I't h 1 1 et t " 

Sii Ast I 111 \\ rh b, S] I I'll nest t I ri 1 1 a'A Sii Kea iiKi Id I ’d( I ni tiehl. 
Mr. I'u n* st N<-\\ ? on. .! ml Mr. Mei \ \, n M.n a 1 1 tn- \ w t-i *■ in- 
vited tn desiani the ( ..rtaai s. ..inn a with .Mr. At ki risen .nnl 
Ml \\ ait * r ( 'a \ e. \\ im Inul .i I r i .id \ de\ nt rd I helilseU es t " 
nia kina' tin \ iliaae. d'lie * \ t'-r ii.t 1 ni.it ei la K w rff- tn he t In- 
sann- in ra* Ir < asc ; and tin - result k t h,i 1 the .m t aa* 'H a i “'ip 

nf d wr-llilia" \ .11 fes ll.l I tlinlllnlls! \ , tin- nmiint nil V ten nft t 11 
the I h.ua- t*'i )stn nf an uist it ii t imi hi-nna; a\ni<led. At 
pn sent t lieri ire l’ Ht t nt t .la'-s tnr sinah- per s. ,iis a tnl f S f"i' 
ni. lined (■«niples ..i' sisfcis j-'.aeh td tin- '-laht sretinii-* 'd' 
the nrl.l-anli lids a 't-lil ( ntt,)a'‘ Ul t''h‘phnrU' ' n 111 111 U 11 H'.l - 
t nui U It h I hi In-.ldi j ll.ll t *'l s, ,1 mi * \ el \ . nl t ,I a*- is t ninieete»i 
1»\ hell uitii tht- siall emtt.iae. Aiimna tin rn t" a 
iiut Walk (h-.nlina tn tin- t hestniii \\*-nui-). .i Hnriiheam 
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Walk, a Heatliti’ Il’alk, and. "f cniiixa. a (ln'eii. Tht-'^e 
uiiiai a ( 111 iilai mail, tin* lir.iit nt tlia \iJlai;c. ami iii 
tlie l^■lltl^■ .-tanii-. .i im mu nii-iit. -i uliitiiiial liy Sir ( ii-m uc 
Krannit'iii. 1!..\ .111 niciiiuiy nf William Wliiti'li-y. Nurtli, 
'.until, ca^t. ami w iii-t a\ niiii'.' iiitri -.i i T tin i tlkiur. im i-tiiiu 
at till- inimuiumit. 

d'lit‘ I'jirit-aif ^hi-ltt r iiiil.iim il ii\ .Mi. A\ liitrlar i-. bi'iiiix 
I'mcteil in ,i pli-a'ant pn'iti'm at "in- i-ml "f tlif paik. 
Marki't 'tiim- wi-m ii|irmil ,1, luia nyo a-> 1917. There i'- 
ll jm'-t-iiflii r. a liall f"r " pii tiiic" " ami ]i!a_\^. 1 nm-eil', 
leetuii- >. ami iMU k jiai tn >. a In i-pital. a iTuh, a Inmic of re>t. 
a liliiiiiy. Pi 1 1\ i-i, 'll inaili tm iillauem to iiiritc their 
friemL to a >hort -tay with theiii. ami al-o. hy mean', of a 
iiiotoi -oiiiiuljim. foi the villauei' to yet away lhelu.■'elve■^. 
There m a i oitimiinal kit* hen. with a re^taiii .i nt. Then- m 
aU" a (-iiiiieh. ljuilt from the pLui., of Mr. M aher Ta]>]iei. 
The luetalleil 1 oail-. e.\teml to :! 1 niile-, the yi .n el lei I pat h- 
to 4 inilei. 

The villayer^ iiiiiubei' iiearle aUn. Laeh iif them ha> Inul 
to ^ati'fy the tiiistee- that lie or ...he enjo\~ an .rn'iiieil 111- 
eome of at least iT'J 10s. a year. The mrome of stiiyle 
persons must not e.\. eed toil ; the joint iiuome of maiiieil 
couples must nut he more than t7.7. The tin'tces provide 
watej. elei tin liyTit. tuel. a iloetm, (knti't and inir'e'. and 
ate einjiowered. at their ills' letion. to pa\ reitain nmiiey 
allowanees. The terms of the tiiust eaiiy tlieir liberality 
into tile niialitli atioiis for re'ideni e. 

Willesden Hospital Competition Drawings. 

The Ciiuiicil liave lent the JiistitiUe Gnllcfies lot. in 
E-xliiliitiiin of the competition dcsiuns foi the exteii- 
fsion of the Willesden Hospital as WillesdetTs War 
Memorial. Mr. Edwin T. Hall [/'.] acted as As.se.ssor 
on tlie nomination of the President, and .seven ttrclii- 
tects submitted de.sions. The premiums weie awarded 
as follows ; — Fh'iit. Messrs. Greenaway and Xewberry. 
£105 ; SctojiiL Mr. A. Saxon Snell. £52 Id.s. ; Hoi'vi'ini'im 
of £20 each to ilessrs. Forsvth and IM.nile, Messrs. 
Ashley and Newman. 5Ir. W. ilarchmenr. 5Iessrs. 
Murrell and J’itiuott, tiud Mes.sis. Xewiiian and New- 
man. The ilrawinc.s will be on view from the Jltli to 
the ISth July inehisive. 

The Design of the Picture Theatre. 

5Iiijor Grierson asks for the eon'cctioii of the follow- 
ing jioints in the report of his remarks nn .Mr. Afkin- 
■son's J'aper in the last issue of the .Iiii rN-XL [ p. -151 ). 

1. The fieure of .si.vty degrees should read si.x -i.r.. 

with tile ordinarv lens distortion appears outside si.x 

degrees." 

2. Lower down the tigures should read 60 jicr a nl. 
and 30 per cent, lesjieetivelv. .uid not 60 ile^/rcc.t and 
30 ilci/rcc.s-, 

3. The senteiice imniediatelv following ,liis re- 
marks on tniiislueeiit sereens should read; "Another 
retison was that there was some specular tinnsmission, 
and tile intensitv of the jiirtnre \ aries aceording to the 
part of the Innise from wlneli it was viewed." 

J. An important jihra.se w;is onntted from tiie re- 
marks eonneeteil with ventilation. I'liis should read 
- Tile average cubic contents of the cinema tlie.itri’ 
averaged about 200 cnbie feet per simt. and, based on 
two natural :iir ehanges -a liberal allowance— thi.s 
would only jirovide -KM) cnbie feet per seat jier hour 
when it was filled.'’ 


The Army Reserve of Officers. 

The Army (Vnintil have asked the assistam e of the 
( 'ouiicil of the Koval Institute in obtainmg members 
of the arcliiteeturnl professiiui to joiti the Aniiv Ke- 
serve of Officers as Officers for dutv with tlie Koval 
Engineers and other technical branches of the Annv in 
the event of einergencv. 

Particulars of tliis liraiu li of tlm Service are pub- 
lislied in Annv Orders 5-50 (ll)2o). from whieli the ful- 
Jowing articles are e.xtraeted : — 

hsl. All utiieer who Iims retired fi'inu tUii PLeyaldi' Pmees 
"11 retiied pay "f v.itli .i yiatuity slmll he ,i meiuhei' "f Our 
Iteyiilar Army Reserve uf Ottieers -u lone as lie m ti ihle t'l 
he lec.illed to Army senile under Aitiile .its. . . , 

6S2. A rommis.siim 111 Our Reeulai .timv Re-em "f 
Otheeis may he eranted tu an officer who has held a com- 
mission in Oiir Reynl.ir l'i'ree~, I liir ,S]iei i.il Rc-ene uf 
Offiieis, tlur Indian Military Forces, Our Militia, Our 
Territmial I’uiee, or a teiniiinarv eoiiiiuis-ieiL ill Oui X'ew 
Armies diimig tlie war of lOlT-lP. in ■'vidi d tliat 'u- aye 
does nut e.v.eed the limit.s laid d"wn tui that Keseive. 

l.i.'s;! .\ roinmissii'in in Our Reyiil ii .\iiiiy Re-ei\i uf 
Offieers may he aranted to a gentleman whu has served as 
an iifficor or cadet 111 Our Offieeis' Traininy C'oips suhjci t tu 
.such Regulations as Our Army Council may detei mine, and 
he shall, if hi- services are accepted, receive fiuiii L's a 
eummissioii as au offi, er in Our Land Fun c'. 

<iS4. Our Regular Army Reserve uf Officers .si, ill he 
divided intu two ela—es : — 

C’l iss T. — Offiopis who are tit for general service, an- w itliin 
the ages pie'cuhed in Article hS.5. and fulhl siu h otliei 
conditiuns as may be laid down by ( lur Aiiny t'ouu. il. 

Class I], — All other officers appointed to Our Rceular 
Army Reserve. 

6S5. An officer shall not be aj'pointed tu Our Reaular 
At my Reserve of Officers in a lank higher than lli.it win h 
he holds or wa- granted on retirement, or resimiatinn. or 
roliiujuishmeiit of his commission ; 1101 shall he he gi iiitcd 
a (iiiiiniission if his age eveceds the followniy : — 



1. 

Class II. 

Ft'i ai>pL>ini nu*rF a'i : — 

Ved 1 ''. 

Ye, Us. 

-lid Lieutenant . . 

ni) 

40 

Lieutenant 

. :>o 

40 

Captain 

1)5 

4.7 

Major 

.. 4(1 

4.7 

Lieut. -Celntul 

. . 4.5 

uO 

Tlie aue.'i for ajipointinent ^haU ii"t applv 

■ tu Ulhcrls 

iransfeiied to Our Regular Army 

Ke^irve of (.Xfieei^ under 

Ai tieh' (iSl . 



On attaiiuiiH the folhnviim aue^ 

an utiieer iii 

(.’iass I. will 

he traii&fm red to (.'la>s IL - 





Vcaiv. 

Subaltern 


0.5 

(’ajitain.. 


4(.) 

Major ... 


. . 4.5 

Lieiit-C'oloiud . . 


oh 

hS(>. An ollieer of Our Roirul.ii 

Annv Receive l>e 

removed from the lie'^erve hv notiHccTtitni in 

the L.'h'l'Jii 

CiifZ'O on attaiiiiinr the follow iim 

; — 




ATati.-. 


Suhaltern. Captain in Major .. .. oil 

(.Inarterniastcr. Ruling-lMastcr. J.iciit.. 
Colonel or Colonel .. .. 5.' 


< o'lieral 1 iflieers . . (17 

Tt is nnderstoDd that there is an e.xti'eme shortage ot 
tradesmen of all trades in tlie Army, and attention is 
therefore sjieciallv drawni to the fact that men wdio 
have already served <m' [lermitted to join iseetiou 1). 
of the Arniv Keserve direct. 
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Cricket : R.I.B.A, A. A. 

I lit' iii.iti li lu-rw.M'ii '111. v titiiii; rli'- K [ I? A 

Jiiii tile _V A will tiikc (Iff riie A Ltrifiunl at 

I'-Ktrec on W ediic'da V. 2'itii .luii.- I’liv will L ■mn at 
II a.iii. sliar|i. and ^tunni' u ill !>.■ dia \\ ii at •> Ti i p m. 
A lil'Tor dm II'LTIl the .V *V. te.un alld ^Up|inrler> Ulli 
'tilt from tile A A (i>4. Bedfoi’il Si|iiare! at In a m 
-Viiy iiiemrifi' of the H UB .V teiim (er 'iippoiter' who 
wi'h to travel hy thi' Ini' to KKriee uill have ',Mt' 
I'e'erved for them if thev will kii'allv I oimiiuiiii'ate at 
oiiee with the Secretary R 1 BA. The return fare n 
O'. Uil. Luiieh and tea will be '.TVed on the uround : 
luni-h ’ 2 <. hd.. ti-a Iv. 


University of London : School of Architecture ; 

Architectural Assistants. 

Profe.'.'ur A. K. Richardson [/.I n in a [lositioii to 
recommend 'tudeiitc of the .School of An Juteefure - 
the majority e.'c-Sm'vii e men -who will have lom- 
pleted their couT'es on ith .lulv next .\rchitert' and 
otlieis recjuiring a'^i^tante are invited to eoniiiuinieate 
with Profe'sor Richardson at Lhuiver'itv Uolleoe, 
London. 

Measuring English Gothic Work. 

A (St tide at deciriug facilitie' fo; nieaeuiino a uoi di|e 
piece of Engli.'h Gothic ’Work durian tiie Vaiatiou n 
requccsted to communir ite with .Mr Tlieodoiv Fvte. 
2 Grav's Inn S.piare. \V.l . 


New Architect F.S.A. 

Mr. LoliI' Ambler [E.] lui' been elei tc'd a pej|j,w' c*f 
the Soeii'ty of Antiqu.irie', 

Change of Address. 

Mr. [feiiry ,f, Clietwood |7-'l 1 m' tmii'ferred hn 
ofifi e from '}. Bedford Row to Ao. 1 . 4lo.utanue Stre.'t. 
IiU"ell Square. \\ ( ,]. I eli-jihoje* . .IfU'eilm P.Hj. 


Modern Practical Joinery 

tle^>m, l> I, ! will ^hoitl'. 1 " It file lOiirfh 

F.thntm ot .Mr ( retiiy.- F.lli'S I', ,, i,, ,,l .1 

Pile author Ini' .'iideuvouied in thi' work tci meet imu o - 

'I'liremeiit' 1 to ill. ii.odciii d. \( lotmc-ni' m 

aei-oldam e with ihe , lilt letl ' 1 , 0 . ttl !l,e t|,.,h .,11111 

the ch.ipr.'i' oil -Joiucry .'iLiclune' .iml t)i. i,- LTo. e", ,, 1,^ 
extenduie the 'eetiou' de.Tliu-.; with Slio;. Flout' all. I J'lt- 
fme', Slicjwi , 1 -e., etc., ami l,\ im Imlme new ch.i pii i , on 
J’ittiiig-i for Stiiall Hoii'e-. <Te. Tin- hook i' .;riaiiu.-d m 


[irogie''Ue tmm. de.ilnn: ' ompiehi n-ivelv with tin- eic 
meiit.irv [lart' ot the 'iini. -ct .imi ;n]\ .iiieim/ 'tep Iiv 'tep t* 
the mo-t ditiii nit and cdai.oi.ite ex.ir.|],|e' Jt i, to I.. 
piihli'heil m one voliime, Imt, ,,, ,„(|er t,, „ieef ihe m.,..|. 

of tho'e wlio wi'h to'tmU tie- '.|l,jc, t h c ,i ,, 

to be i"Ue.l in three |wii,. ...vh ,,t wim li will hum . 
''I'fiarat I' t r ( a f i-c. 


MIM'TKS. XVI, 

At ihu (( \ i -if {!)•• 

iMii im'ii-iM. h< III MtuitiAv. .luu'- iltiM. .U p.m. 

IMu". lit : Ml. .fiilui W Miiip-miu P/> ^m/. f>t, in the < h.m : 
Fcllmw-. .151. iii.iiiij- 14 fiu- rn f)t‘[ - mf tlu' ( iMiuuiii, 3s 
• Mil " (Ml' iutli5\7 3 m.-mlM ! •« '4 tin ('"iiiii'il). 4 Imi uiitMtu-'. 

! II. ‘II I'l ll->u . 3 H "ii V"-' -1 I It. •«. .III. [ mi 111‘Ti 111" vi'.it'ir ■> 

lit* Mniutt " . *f t h‘- .\1 ( ' 1 1 iM i f't ii 'hill*-. }ia \ in-_r In t n pu h- 

iuhi-il III th* Id K\ \l . V.. 1. r.lk' II As I. All All'l sl_rfp.,{ 

1 ii* Ft ' suli-iit il. iu .‘I I'l I All .Vil'ii ( s" t !i'‘ i *i fs. utat i"ii 

“trht ItoVA.I ( i.iM M,-.l il til ''ll i-Mwiii iMiivuns. \F: 

Ha\ Ufj iji\ ( sj, d with th'- Ml iLtl. ''II IMwiii iAity*‘!i" 

hrii-ily t \pics",Ml in'. fliAiiks. 

<>11 r!i*‘ lu 'lAHi of tiio lii'ii >«•. n-tdiv. Mi. Aitiiiu Ki-t-ii, 

A \ ott (d 1 luiii ks was pAs". (1 }i\ a-’i 1 a iiiAi loll to t !it“ out L'^oini: 
Fu'sidiitt fot the imjM’itAiit sfiA irus ht‘ h.i'l niidtiud tlu- 
iiisi It u tf Aii‘i th‘ pi of* S'.!, .11 dunn'i lus tuiim *■ > >f orfu u. 

I flu I’li-sithuu luiviiiL" I '‘spo!idf,l. tht' piiii dinus tui im* 
IlA l-*l. A Ild t ho llK‘*.'tinLr I ' ’s*' A ^ h I "f p. HI. 


NOTICES. 

Special General Meeting, 4th July ; Housing Fees. 

A sPFtlAL Gl-;.\FR,VL MLETLXl.l will be held 
-Moinl.iy. Itii .Inly 1921. at join., when the Uhair- 

iimii will mo\'.. the following re'olutions ; - 

(1) I'll, It Ulau'e '.I of the Sc, lie of Profe'sional 

(.ll.iroe, lie idtereil td I'e.ld d' follow.' : ” 111 the 

c.i'.. r.f hoii'ino M In-me' and layint; out c'tates 
'[lecial arraiivemeur.' may be required in exceji- 
tioual eireunmtaucfi, but for ordinary jiurjiose' 
the 'eal, ' of fee' are the 'ame a.i thoM' .set out 
III the .'Imi'try of Health'' General Jlou.'Uig 
.^lemoraiid.i No, ;J1. M. .'d I) .md No. .’32 * 

(2) That the Mini'try of Health’.' Geiiei.il Housing 

Ifeiimr.iud.i .No. .'SI, Xo .31 D .md No. 32,'|' .set- 
ting our the fee' [la v.lble to arehltects ill COII- 
iiei tion with .State-aided lioii'ing 'cheme', as 
agreed with the .Ilini.'trv of Health by the 
R I B V .uid the Siicietv of Arehltects, be m- 
I orjiiirated .m .m .Vppendix to the .Scale of Pro- 
leS'loii.lI Gliaiee' jmlill'lied 111 the R.I.R..V. 

K \i i;.\ii \i;. 

• I •> il.' '.i.t AUH il ,it II ^I ''t ,ll InJii p\ n Him I'l H . Ill pi'l < np\ 

T III* mil I ‘'Nf III Vp iii.H.iiiilulu .N 1 1 ’’I I' pi Ulfi’d III I h'' ■P>1 KN \ L HT 
'.l-r .fiih: 194". pi> Mg-Js ,uii| ..t Xu |) .imi x,, .'.4, .Icjihnu with 
.il'.ui'IcHi'- i f'l p:irti.ill\ ;ilMiiiii-iiMi fii m. ' id tin (iiririit "I f!iu 

.•ufRx\r p Is? 


Books Received, 

Pra-Mcal ‘ipomnry for iitiil.i-r, an I f Uho Oin-rrh -{'.pf, 

Tejhiipxii '5eriL- ) By J. J: JXtvtif r s.j, j ' 19 
Chapman .v Ifall 1 1, flimri'-'-ta '•tr-- r ] 

Kt: 91114 ^y-ttiMiis • D •'I^n of ll-it WaH-r ari-l ''L.-am Heatiiis Vpr-irat'u 
By f. W, Kop- <o!.-,ilmi-,. nicm.iir. im .,1 the l>rparVi,.i ut , 
Ifi atiiia and \ taifilati.iii, i,.,i,i,i,^l Collitw, (.la-uow, si 

19-1, 21s. net. Liinittiiaii', i.r'fii .v Co , all, Pateriio'ter Row ] 

in iiiloreed Concrete i;.ilciil.ati,,i,i u, ,, XiU-h.-li \\,th ii|i|.j'i c c w,,, 
lationn Edite.l by .Jo-.-iili T Pi_'.jotf Sm .'o. Loii.J I'M 

!-■ tj.l net: y I'S I't I"et. J- a I- -N' S|..,ii, Ltd , 57, H;u luarkd 
Ihe 'tmctiLral Lnylncerj Focket-Leok. B\ l.wart ' Aiidnv- Ji ' 
.' 0 . Lond. 1921 1 .'!. iief. iJ;. T. Jkit-'iord, 111, Vlieh liollArn ] 


X'tisi vM Au' Hiii.i r waiiH 4 Hh L.A't. Viioiit ju . . knowhAiY.' 

*‘t r* ll.il'S.iD* ♦ 4»si'_'|| rniiiiin’liriii'd -.lid!) tl'HH I h 'N 4 ’>6. >*mt r- 

f.irv R 1.1’. A 9 ( iddluiT ''tr* ia 

W \NIH' (Hiv iii'iiii ami shall' iH aim'iiitii''- u p h aruhitcct nuar Bm|- 
h'l'l '^ipian- "I m \\ ust Lad. AppK (' V 1 an-v 74. i^oldefs Xlaaor 
N W 1 i. 

VPlMiNfMKNr AL Jl\.NK''W. i !iil\ uiioUtieii AUll BNpprumM'd Archi- 
ttA f s waaH-d lor llaiiknw \\ ork will MHisisr of dusiuii (>t semi- 

pnhlif hiiiidinu'. iillii'* hlinks r'''iiicnti,il liafs. (Uc. J'N-rtiUtv .iikI sperd 
m il-Aail Y"". ritiai \ Il I B \ [.fii rri <1, not imir*' fhaa 4n luars *4 a 4 <‘. 
*»t 4'»"d 4* ii’U.d h< all h i .oud .tdiin-'s i ".uatia! l•Al 4 a 4 ''m^'at lor tlir'T 
v*Mrs in th” hi-'t jHam- For fall jiartH'iilar' .ip}>l\ to Mr. (Aril i'are\ , 
74 (hihh'is Manor (hiMiT" < .rfim.AN .\\ . 1 1 ." 




T. i'UN:>.r ii- IH iJo'iM I: 


■>•1 ' ri ri Ob };i.[ i i-k*? Ai • h; m ■ r-- 


1 > a.] 1 ic- \ ■•: \\\ III 






I'Ari. \v\TKi:ii(irsi m a., i-.s. 

P}!i:sii>K\i oi inH R(i^ \i, iN^TiiiTh 111 l{i:iri-,H Aki HI I i.r 



THE UXIEICATIUN AND REGISTKATION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 

By .John W. Simi’^dx. Meiiibre Corr. iJe I'lii-btitut iJt Fraiici\ 

Address delivered at the Royal Institute of British Architects’ Conference at Liverpool, 24th June 1921 

I HAVE bfcti :i"ked to say a few words about the Unification and Eegi'tration of our ]d'oAs--ion, 
with regard to wiiich I have l.ieen juivileged to j'lay a leading jiart during tin- ti-nn of niy 
Presiileiicy. 

A> you know. I came into office iniinediately after the -igning of peace in 1010. and found myself 
at the head of a Council of who>e activity and energy it is inipossilile to sp,.ak too highly. Vith 
such an instrument at my dSposal, and the support and goodwill of a.n extiMordinarily loyal profession 
at my back, it seemed clear tliat the time had come to attempt tl'at reconstruction of our organisation 
wdiich had long been felt nece-sary. There was much latent dis.satisfaction. e?]iecially among the 
younger men. It wa.s felt that had the profession been able to speak with a Aogle voice, we could 
have made it luaird with far more effect than we did during the war. and in tlie initi.il stages of 
national recomlruction. Architicts were divideil into two main groups engaged upon more or less 
the saiiK' work, and these, though not perhajis actually hostile to one anotln-r. were in a position 
of rivalrv. Instead of bringing their united weight to bc'ar on sulijects of importance to the ]irofi ssion, 
their force was dissipated in desultory efforts, sometimes not even in the same dii'ection. The Royal 
Institute and the Society were harmful to one another, and the lack of a .'ingle and reju'esentative 
headship paralysed all attemjits of the iirofession to intervene in imblic matters with the effect to 
which its nmuhers. and its importance in our social system. eutitle<l it. The Institute it'clf iifcdcd 
knitting up far more closely with its offspring. th.‘ \lli('(l Societies. 

TTiis wauit of harmony of which I have spoken was. however, hut relative and 'Uj^eiTicial. The 
profession, as I have just said, is I'xtraordinarily loyal, very free from jealousy, and ready and willing 
to work to'sether for tlie common good. Ae have only to haik for a moment at the dieisions wliich 
ravage other liheral professions to see, with a justifiable comi'laccuce. that we are already far more 
advanced than they towards the ideal of unity : that our task is, in comparison with theirs, a light 
one : and that we are actuallv on the verge of achieciug such a solid and effectual organisation of 
I’.rilish architects, as exists in no other profession in the world. It is a great and inspiring tliought. 
The accomplishment is within our reach at this nionicnt. l.et us juit U'ide any small differences 
of opinion as to methods, and make one final, courageous step— all together— to make the Royal 
Institute of Rritish Architects the single organisation for the wliok- profession. The effort is well 
worth while. We are already uninue — the greatest, most effectively organised, body of architects in 
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the World, hi HO other coinifrv ha-; our )irofe'-ion att.iiue.l 'Uch aufhoritv ,i- llie llot.il lii-liliile 
lia' iirliie\'eil in till-. Jt contn >1' the whole architect ur.il eiliical ion in the 1 ni \ ei - it ii - and School- of 
the hinipire : di-pen-e.- mvat honour-; ; eni!oh|i_>thc trreat .ircliitect- of the world Iwthe award of tlie 
Jloval (hold Medal ; >et' the -taiidards of reiiiuiieration of jiroff--ion.d conduct, of ixaininal ion, lor 
all architect' of the fxingdoiii : and. after rex olutioni'ing the conduct of aridejeetural conipetnioii', 
i' noxx' able to. anxl does, dictate ju't and rea-unablc tenii- for it,- nieinber' to ; xciw ( iox i rnnient and 
Municipal authority xxdth regard thereto. 

M’ith Unity mu-t eona^ Piegistration — tlie eliding of thn gfat jirofe-'ion. wlio-e proji. i practice 
needs lotig and co-tly training, to the iiniinalitied ijuacl:. 1 do not ]iro[io-e t(j await the dilatorx- 
niethuds of Parliaiiient, before getting liegi-tration in h.ind. I'nie. x\c -hall iii ed ,in Act to I'eali-c 
it, and U' soon as the final touche,' are put to Uniticatioi!. xxe nui't uret our Hill drafted, and pU'h if 
forxvard. Hut it may tahe 'onie time to get it through hoth lluii-e' : and there i' no rea'oii whx' we 
.'hould not .-et up the Eegi'ter at once, xxith out own Ih-gi'trar. and haxe a ni ichinerx' in working 
order to xxhich the Goxernment will only m.'ed to give leg.il confirm ition. It will 'iipplv ilu' 'tronge-f, 
po>sible evidence that tlie thing xve a^k for i' needed, is practicable. ,iud that reputable architect' are 
unanimous in demanding it. 

Matters have moved .m rapiilly during the 2 'ast two year-, that it may be conxenienr. at this 
moment, to recall the steps by xxhich xve hax e advanced to the point at which xve noxv find our'clx c'. 

At the very first ineiding of my first Council, it was resolved, unaniinou'ly. to make a fre-h effort 
to unify the i>rofession : a resolution which xva- acclaimed by the xvhole jirofe'-ional ju'c'S. Xe.xt. a 
(.reneral Meeting of the dloyal Institute aigiointed iv]iresentative' of ex cry architectural hodv in the 
Umj'ire. cd the xlifierent cla-ses of the Institute, of the As-i-tant' I nion. and of architect' unattached 
io any Society, to form <i Coimnittce which shi.>idxl proceed to organi'e tin L'nificatii.in and Jb gi'tiMtion 
of the profession. This Committee xvas n.ittirally a x'ery large one. It met for the fii-'t time, an 
occasion which xxlll I think he marked hereafter a' historical, on -idtli dulv I'.ein ; and ajipointed a' 
its Chairman the Pre'ideiit of the Eoyal Institute, and as Vice-Chainmin tlm Pre'ident of the Si.jciety. 
xxdth the Hon. Secretary of the Institute a' its Hon. Secretary. I take this ojiportuiiity of aidniow- 
ledging xxdth profound gratitude, the loyal sujiport I have received from tliesf two colleagues, sir 
( li<is. Euthen and Mr. Keen. The hard xvcirk these gentlemen li.ix'e done is known hut to fexv. hut it 
has entitled them to the hearty thanks of their profession. 

The jiroceedings of the Committee xvere niMahle for connilete. and {lerhajis nnexpecti d, alisence 
of discord ; they there and then set up a Suli-Committee to xxork out details, and elected its memher'. 
to the number of nineteen. 'J xvo alternatixe ju’oposals xveiv di'CUS'ed and referred to the Sub- 
committee : the first, the absorption of all architects into one great bodv : the-scemn/. the federation 
of the e.xi.'ting bodies, and the formation of a central Council ot their ixgjresentatixes, 

d\ ith no loss of lime the Suh-t omiuit tee set to woidx, tli<‘ record of tliidr di'Cii'-ioii' forming a 
substantial xolume. On Sth .\ 2 )idl they produced the exiiected report on the macliiiierx' for xxoi’king 
out the txv(j cdtern.itix'e nropo'als. xxhich haxe heconie known as " Sidieme A " and " Schemi.' J!.' 
In order to jirevenf delay, this Iteport xvas cuinniunicated at once to ,dl meiidiers of the jiareiil 
Committee, so that they might he aide to consult their constituents ipion it, before meeting (o iveeixe 
it formally. 

The main Coiunuttee met ag.dn on 12th May last, and iiroceeded to di'cuss the Tbgiorl. It is 
xvorth noting that this Committee has adopted the methods of the new diplomacv, aj.iiroxed of— 
hut not fcdluxved by— the Peace Conference. Their meeting' have not been ])rivate, hut open to the 
press, xvith the result that the whole course of their discussion can he folloxved in the pnhli'lied reports. 
The result has fully ju'tilied the jirocedure. 

After full debate, the principle of “Scheme A" was adopted, /(f/m'/ir cotilrndiccnte : and the 
folloxxiiig resolutions xvere passed : — 
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(l! That the principle of Scheme A — namely, the bringing of all the Architects of the United Kingdom into 
membership of the R.I.B.A. — l>e adopted as the basis for unification. 

1 2' That th(^ matti'r bi“ referred to the Sub-Committee to condder details and report to the llain ( 'omiiiittee. 

dii T’hat the Committee recommend the Royal Institute to draft sucli alterations to its Charter and By-laws as 
may be necessary to comply uith the principle of Scheme A, adopted this day by the Unification and Registration 
Committee, and to confer with the Council of the Society of Architects a.s to conditions of membership. 

(4- That six additional re])resentatives of the Allied Societies be selected by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
from the members of the Tlain Committee to serve upon the Sub-Committee. 

The effect of the.se resolution.s is that the Societt’ of Architects has agreed to amalgamate with 
the Eoyal Institute, and form one great Organisation ; subject only to satisfactory arrangements 
with regard to classification. 

The Council of the Iloyal Institute iuunediately accepted these resolutions, appointed a Com- 
mittee to draft the alterations in the Charter and By-Laws needed to give effect to them, and directed 
a conference with the Society to arrange details. 

In the meantime, the Associates of the Institute had met Mr. Keen and myself to talk over the 
position, in so far as it concerns their own class. As you know, a scheme had been prepared for 
fusion of the Eoyal Institute and the Society in 1911 ; this proved abortive by reason of the opposition 
especially of the Associate class, which now consists, practically, wholly of men who have passed 
the Examinations. I felt therefore that they had a right to be consulted as to their views, before we 
went too far. It is pleasant to record that a high note of responsibility was struck at this meeting. 
The great importance of the movement was fully recognised, and the fact that some self-sacrifice 
was necessary by members of the Eoyal Institute in order to attain the end in view. I am convinced 
that we have the A';s(.)ciates behind us in our efforts. 

The President and Secretary of the Society, with Mr. Sadgrove, their Pa?t-President. have, since 
that, met the Eoyal Institute tTunmittee, and agreed general lines with them. 

It is felt that it is undesirable to make any serious alteration to the Associates class. A certain 
number of undoubtedly qualified members of the iSociety 4\ill join us as Fellows of the Eoyal Institute, 
others will join a new Class of " ^Members E.I.B..\.‘’ in which we propose to incorporate our own 
Idcimtiates. Members of Allied Societies, on the report of their Councils, will be admitted to the same 
Class, also unattached qualified men after scrutiny by the Council of the E.I.B.A. In order to 
strengthen the As^oeiates class, we propose to institute a spt'cial examination for " Tleiubers " desiring 
admission thereto — from Associates they can proceed to the Fellowship sul)ject to the present qualify- 
ing requirements. The i^^embpr^ " class is to be closed after a certain limited period of invitation, 
and will thus exjiire in course of time, leaving two permanent degrees of membership of the Eoy.d 
Institute — the Fellows, and the -\ssocia.tes. During their existence they will have voting powers, of 
what exact, degi'ee is not yet determined. 

Such is the gemual outline of the ,>ituation at tin; present dat*'. The detaiL have still tc.i come 
before tile Council, but it is well tliat you should know how far we have come along this long road — a 
road with far less numerous olistacles th.in we once feared. I do not luqie that everyone will be 
entirely satisfied with eveiything projiosed. There are always .some who hesitate to take the necessary 
step, always some who cilticise and raix' olijections — very useful people they are, too. But it is 
only by the s.icritice of some of our own pet views — we are all rea.dy to sacrifice tlit' views of others — 
t bat weshall attain real solidityand unity. We have never been so near it as on this 24thdayof -Tune 
19‘il. The finishing touches tmly are wanted to complete the structure we have together raised, with 
such jiains and mutual forbe.ir.nice. Who sliall dare lake the responsibility of wrecking -on any selfish, 
any personal grounds - the Tenipli' of Concord we are erecting, not for ourselves, but for the future 
good of those who follow* us 2 
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ox hie Fojiei.oixi, 

Hi H i\\ hLL On Vi 'mn F ' ( Li\ ci jm.i.I ; ^.iid t !ii- 
Jt-nt Wii' ijuite riulit in ^ayint; that wliai^ liad tiukeii plait- in 
the pt I lull he ha el le-vieee i-il had heeu far and au a\ tin- nio-t 
impeiitant un matte-i> ai . hitee tuial that hail i-ver taken 
pLiee. aiiel they uw t d a meat deal tu him. He t huiielit t « u 
thiiie- very u'l'eatly in >Ii, Siinp'un'- tavuiir «i le : (It th.it 
he h eel aut t he Iiietit ute in. ne ntu t.'iie h » it h the pi i.\ iiu e^. 
and 111 . ieleittal'y the pruvim t-- iii.ne iiit.i tmn li with the 
Institute, aiiel l2i he hael ailvaiiei-il lem'tiatn.ii a etaai- 
turth*-r. In the piuvinie-' tin v ui-ie- iiniiiined re-ai-tia- 
tiuiiiet^ lune hefe'it- thea' aveie in Lumh.-n, but reni'traTiun 
~eeined h.ipeh—-. uithuiit iiiiili. atiuii. Thev alt felt that 
umrieatiun niuar he ]jut in hand. Xu une liked it, hut it 
wae aheuintely neet-'-eary. The it-i t lit ilieeiie^iun in Ikitlia- 
ment un the Itenti-te Bill ehuwid liuw eveitthmi' ile- 
penJed .111 unity. line uf the thiiiae the Pre.-nleiit hail 
dune wae to net 'iitu tuin h with the .A'^ui iate~. It tum 
abtiolutely nc-ceS'ary tei t airy the yuuuuer iiieii. whu weie a 
'tiunu and live fui.e. S.. fat a-, he uuder~tuuil tin pru- 
potah. the A-ttu'-iates and yeninser men uenerallv in the 
piuvinee-, M uuhl tliink a my Mint h a* the A-'.'i :ate~ nhu 
recently met the Freeidenr and .Mr. Keen Thevtveii-- ex- 
tremely indn-hted t-i Mr. ^niipe..n fm- initiatmu the ( ..n- 
ferenoe, and for aivina them -o Un id an exjilanatiun ..f a 
'Uhjecl which hli'tled vith dillKultie'. If th.-v ...uhl net 
reai-tiatiun thiuuah m tin ne.\t .ii\ ut malit vi .im In (.Air. 
hlravMjn) wuuld he vtiy \i. U i uiit.. ut. 

Mr. Cir.iiKRT ['im'i i; rF.j il.i'-, ■p,,,,]. -aid lie a!ua_\- I. It 
tiiat the neriou- ti nihlc-. tihifli -eemed m.'iv tu lutie ih-- 

ap[jea[ed, in cunnei tnni \uth iiiutn atn.n u.i- tin S tv ul 

Architect-! : it -nat- vety ph-aiant indeed tu kii.jw that'tln- 
Society had piaetiially aL’ieid to thr- \i in ,t- h.t with the 
Royal Institute, ainl make ..ne he idc| u.n t.-i - .md mn- 
noveininu h.idy. He th.iuuhr ..u hch.ilf ..t the Li\eip,,ul 
s.,ciety of .Arc liitc-i ts, he u.i- jii-tihed in -.lyiina th.it they ill 
Liverjiuu! Would iiive » In .le.heai ic d -ujipuit. he. au-c tln-v 
were all verv keen to -e.- unity in tin- ptufe--n.n .md i-. -0. 
theniielves enrolled \uth the U'.veiiniu h..dv. 

.Mr, H, ], Ili'iKi-tvii I /■ . I I ihi nnimh.iiM i -.ml tin idl 
reali.-ed that reai-tration inv..l\ed tlie lopnicr in ..f the 
whole .if the pi..fe--n.n It h...kc.l i.ithei Ilk., a in. in u ho 
had been '...nvin. e.l that he had ..o.r ,a di-i .i-e ul,., 1, h.nl to 
he reiiie'ln d. ami a- -iii.ii ,i- In- \\.i- t'.hl In- wii- t.- t.ik. tin- 
meilicine in- hi a. in t.i j'h H. th..u.aht tin v M..nhl lind 
that th.it M.mld hi the i i-e iiith a lai..m niiiuh.-r of mem- 
1)1 1 s of the [n-i It u*e. p.irtn iil.ii l\ lln i.ite i |,i— . He 

thoinaht it deplo’ a h'c t h.at am ies]„,n-il.h- ari Inti-.-ts -houhl 
snail thnir n uin-- to sii, h ,i h lim .i- h.id r- i .-niK .ippe.ued in 
the profc-s-ional Ihe.s TMo,,f t h- -.omit,, | ,e- of that h-ttei 
well- \'ii e-l’lesnh Ml' of the lllslilull- He l!li| Hut i ,ill l( 
erii ket that iiii-n who hail hi i n as-,,, mted u.th the ( ,,,n 
mi t tee u hn h h id pi i pa led lln -< In im ut uni In .itnui -huiihl 
write a lettei !ik. th.it tu tin F'l -s, ,1 leit, . whn h , Uii'd nut 
lad tu di, h LI tu It the hi iin- went ihiuuefj^ j|, 
heaitdy hup.-d o wuidd. th.-c wuiild .ill h.ice t,, .iikouw. 
ledue I ver\ C I e,l t d . I ,t ul -a I ,l i 1 1 in I, tuthi I’lV-n h -11 1 t ul t he 
Muik he h.id dull. Ill funnel tn.ii with tin ni.itti r, 

.Ml Thus, i; -Aln.m I'.v ! /■’. I (.Siiiniei hind I sani that thee 
III t he Xu. t li w I-I ■■ 1 1 I V |,h .i-eil a ■! h I In iiiiiln .itn.n -i hi me 
Tin- 1 . 11 1 V fhttn iilt v that ap|,e.iied t,, him w.i- the di-tim tnui 
hi t Wi I'll .Ml 11 die 1 - ,111 ,1 .\--ui i.ii, -, t hi 1 h-ein e ut -ulh. lent 
1 e w.ii d till will k. .mil ! he , \|.i ii-e ,.l edin .itnui 

I'lote-or S H ,\nsiiK.cn I /•■, | -aid tin- mmnhm- oftln- 
( ■.IIIIK ll of the lii-titllte .ippii 1 I.it.-d W h.it I he I’l. -nil n' h.nl 
.h.iie to hi'iim this iiiittei t.. lln ve.y -ati-t.ii tin V i — m 
W hn h he h id -et ulil. it -1 .1111 d tln\ h.nl i ..llie 'tn f wn 

lUtr U.l'. 5l '.T.fjf m l),,. j)l uiM-.l un uIn-U' 

it tnii-t t... Irtt t<i \rr\ 1 . 11 . fill .liplMiiM. \ .i-i t.) arr.uiL^iiiM 


t«-i tn-^ u .t h I l.r irt> ..f Ai. hit. t 1 >. an.l he tht.UL^lit t he 

lM--t ihinu' rh< V ei.nhi dn u.i- t-> ItM\e it uiih thnVe wlu) 

w . ! ' diMhui: with ll w it h - >ut .li'i itt hin-.: i h* ne'jmJ ie.ii"ns at 
t hi*' '•t.iiTA' : siiul l ll'- •'t I . - lid ‘ - lie, u hie h w a ' till - re ’ in j)( - I taut 
■'tdl. w.i-: ly t'> re 111 Hid tie- A"--- latA ' t hat iii the pa**t a 

.I.mI id haii I "iiie fi-Hii ih.it ))(*dv, an.i 

tficit. if then* wa*' i uiiaiiMii- -U' w i-h .-n the |iail *>t the w li<-le 
{.I . .fe--!- -u u'-ii tally t-‘ hi’i-LT ai)-'iif uifti. afi'-ti in "i- far a** 
tli.-y p-.-^ihly t luihi. the A-'-i-iat--' --liMuld aj.pn.a. h the 
iiiartt [ Hi a < . - n. dia t- - i v at t it inie. 

Mv. '^TAXf L\ K ', A ; •« lid 1 h. A".-( nitev' { ..numttfe 
ftai] •'at “ll' . . and w i-i i in - u u .ii t hil: t . - i . t . i\ c « t n - iis 

r.r help fii.in tlu- A^v,.i i u<-- t hri-ULdm ,u t t he i . niiu i \ . Tliev 
wmihl nie. t .111 I'll m -\t w.-. k. ,ind it wa' iiM^.ed that tlie 
pr.iviii. lai '..Mitti.--' wnuhl. a*' f.ii a> {-I'-il.h-. -jiv.- their 
\'!e w t ii tt they 111 le lit. HI rli a w me ii [> tin- i en- - r t l" lie 

re.'eive.l l.y tin A*--'.*, iatf'. i.-j.it'*nt ftillv the ttelme-' nf 
tlie A""./. Kite . la*-''. Ht- w a** (|iHti **nr( t hat any -neee'tn-n 
hn.u-_dlt hef.ne that ( 'Mininitt. .- W'-iiid he \ei\ larefullv 
ec.ti>iJere.l ainl the jii-Mpe^al W'-uld .--me fertli with the 
tin inunou- -unp.-rt id that i Muinutte, ft wa' In-ja-d that 
till the A'-'-", late^ wM-uhi til < e]tt tlie t and 'luipi'it the 

deei^nni. 'rin- w In-h' iihitt. 1 w > ’iihl he t In TMueldy t hi alin'd 
.Hit and the nitere't- '>f the A'*-.- lati ' wi-nld bt' taken \'eiy 
'■<■1 i*'!i*'I\ t‘i ht ai t , Ml -'■t ef the A-'i laie- had w ei U. d and 
"nidieil haul t" i.a**' tin- t'\aniina‘i"n. and that. ]-eih:i]i'‘ 
Ud' <-ue ..f tin. LH.-ar u-.uiiu^ why the wt-le 

ait\'ii>U' that tin li'-in-nr tln-y had LM'ned thi’t-u-ah linn 
haid W'l! k sfi"uld li'-t I" lidhtiv "P und-dy '-a. iitiied. 

Mr. Aktu I n K i.i: s f a i eferrine te t he h-ttei w ha h Innl 
appeared in tii* un the -nbjt ei nf u LH'-tuit mn. -anl he 

ua'* <j Mite at a h--"* te n nih-i '•t and tin- jini [mi's, .-t that h tt. i. 
It ua^ teta'iy inac. iir ite hi it** fa. t-. ati 1 he conld nut 
'.•e -vv hy IT ha-l I*, .-n put fei w a uk H » h<t(l w i H ten a repU’ 
whit h w.'iuld be '■•-■nt Te the lea'liin.' '.aietif'’. fu the Hr^t 
pia- '• tin- l.-tu I >a]ii r he j)i..[jM*^al wa- tu brine all au.liiltet- 
in t u the 1 h-tiiut which w a- .{U - te iin .h r ei t. The inten- 
ti-.n Wa- tu in\ Ite all .jiialitie.) au hitef t- tu make appln-a- 
ti'.n tu eiiiei the A-la-' fur whn h tln-y were qii.dihed Tin* 
letter Went uii t<» say tin rt wa- nu rtfeu-ru e made t" 
trariop :n the Kepuit u-in-d by the (''.mmiltie A- a 
iiiattei ut tar-r. tin* -uhjtrt uf I'eni-tratiun was lefeiitd tu 
.I'-MIU and ae.Hii. and jT a- puinu-d .nit . le irl\ th U -l< |*- 
had been Tak*-n, Therefuie ir wa-. in hi - juditnient. totally 
ip H eu I ate and mi-h adiiiLH and uiiaht rn \ . i tu have h.-eii 
wntferi. 

■'hi i i . ( ' ( '. ii;i. niTj, ! /•’. ] -ani t h.-i e w a- uii'- p. nnt un!\ 
in w hn h In* wa- paiti. idaily mteu -fe-k heejui-.'' In* dni in-i 
lepre-.-iit any l.udy ul pauvHilh. rmt'-d Kmuduni. Ile 
u uu|.] like all nn- m her - - d‘ fin- 1 n-t it nt ..f tlie Sm n-t v. .un! 
all rin n win* weie ai i-h it t-'-t - liijt w.-r.* m.mhei- uf in* 
''ueiet V, t u M-al 1 that t In-u w a- ;in I-] in [ n u-. and t h;it t h. u 
w ere ! >M iiiinn nis lte_\-( - nd the -^ea- wdt n h h.nl are Inti . t - who 
weie nn int..-!^ uf ihe ih-val lii-stitiiie aniune-t theni. and 
they Wanted m tin.-.- I)un)iniun> fu Mali'.- nnilv .jint. a- 
nm< h a- au-hir. < kni in r}:i^ . uimfi \- 

i In* 1*1: ( -i {) i.N'r. i n repi \ , nl t lie nn.ini ni; f \ . •} i h. nn .-t - 
me .Inl tin- piufi-xiun (-nuiniun- inrlii. 'I heu- wa- in. 

ut hei pruf. --lull ill W 111 . h j|.-up|e uf dlV.-l V I. W - W ullhi di-- 

. n>- Ml. ll a (|ne-,i!u]i witlnmt an aOum ut hitt.-mev^ and 
w (Ml a w huh- he.u't. .1 de-iu- t . * nt t .tin t he n n.‘ end t In- s had 
in vn-w. He did nut attach min-h iin [.ui f an.-.' t.j tln-'lett. r 
uhieh was -ent to tin- j'-M*''''''- hei-.m-. tln-ie wen- a>wa\- 
peuple win. In -itate.i ^ hut .-u h-inr a- tln-y ai! rea- lied tin- 
denied etui jf .inl in-t matter huw s-tnit.-d. Tin \ 

nnaht nut ho ahh- tu nna-t . v.-ry ! it t !<■ u hj.Tt n .n it wa- n.d 
-it lii likely t hat ( Vei \ h.nly W '.Ui.l aeree tu e \ .-i \ (hi lie hul 
tfiey Wuidd all aeu*. on tin- main things wldeh mattered, 
and with a titth- -pint -d n,\e and take and Mdi-pacuhee In 
was suu* they < uuld i.lju-t sin-h iniiiur .iitr.-u-rn es as 
exi-ted. 



OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

])}' ]\lArKi!'E E. Wlbb. I).S.0.. M.C. F.\ 

Read before the Liverpool Conference of Architects, 25lh June 

Ix acc(‘]jtint; nii invitation to address this ( 'onff-rnncv 
upon tile suljjoLt of '■ Official Architecture I did so 
with considerable reluctance, well knowing that it is 
a thorny subject. At the same time it is one which 
must be faced both by arcliitects in private practice 
and by those who are employed as architects by the 
Government and municipalities all over the coiuitrv. 
In anv discussion which may follow this paper, ivhich 
is limited by order to 1-5 minutes, we shall allreineiii- 
ber that any grievances which private architects may 
have aaainst the architectural bureaucracies that are 
now increasing in numbers and size are due to the 
systemandnottotlie individual. Iain not surethat tlie 
ofUcial architect is not in many cases the person with 
the greater grievance, as he is frequently employed 
to do work at a .salary altocetliei incomnieiisurate witli 
his ability and the importance of ]ii« work. 

It is clearly open to every man to choose between 
the risk of making for himself a practice or entering 
into a salaried contract with a public body. The Koyal 
Institute has a clear duty to perform in the case of 
either, for we must see that evmy avenue is kept 
open for the young architect, by competitioii.s or 
other honourable means, to make for himself a 
private practice, and also that the terms of em- 
ployment of architects by public bodic'. are fair 
and equitable and that the iiieii are qualified to ]ier- 
form the duties e.xpected of them. But beyond 
either of these it is the duty of the Royal Institute, for 
the good both of the public and of the jirofes.sion, to 
do all in its power to assist ill promoting the tine.st 
architecture. At the ])resent time I think I am on .safe 
ground in saying that not only architects but everyone 
who is intei'e.sted in the cities in which they dwell arc 
all over the Country bi‘Coming alarmed at the enor- 
mous growth since the war of Architectural De]>art- 
nients in official bodies, and are asking tlicmsclves 
wdiether tliis is going to make' for the best architectural 
results. Evidence that the public is becoming geiiuiuely 
iiiterested ill the architecture of their cities is shown by 
the growing membership of the Loudon Society, which 
wnrs formed in recent years by Londoners to watch 
over matters which affect or may affect the amenities 
of their city. The best known and tlie largest of tlie.se 
public departmont.s is. of cour.se. the Office of Works, 
now controlled by a new and syiii pathetic First Oom- 
mi.ssiouer in the person of Lord Crawford, an Hono- 
rary Fellow of this Institute. I quote this dejiartment 
as it is, I believe, the instigator of official architecture 
in this country, and what the Office of Works does 
to-day miiniciyialitie.s will do to-morrow. 

This dejiartmeiit of State was founded in 1852 for 
the nuiinteiiauee of public buildings, royal palaces, 
royal parks, etc., and as time went on it was entru.sted 
w'ith the de.sign and erection of certain jiublic building.s 


of a special character, such a.s post offices I think it 
w'ill be recognised that under any form of government 
.some such deparruieiit is essential for this maintenance 
and repair work, for jirehminarv .-.iirvevs and the 
superffisiou of e.stimates and contracts and general 
adniini.strative dutie.s. Of recent vears, however, 
the Office of Works ha-- shown signs of exceeding 
these duties. But during the war. owing to the 
need of conservitig and regulating the stiyqilv and 
use of building materials, the Office of Works had 
many other duties thrown upon it — e.q,, the designing 
and building of factories and the jiro vision of various 
arrangements for our fighting forces in England and 
France. Xo architect wa.s ever heard to grumble at 
their taking over .-.ucli work during that ffifficult time. 
That they did the work well, though at a cost which 
will never be known accurately, is admitted, but. with, 
one or two exceyitions, I do not think the credit for it 
i-ver filtered through, as far as the ymblic is eonc.-nu'd, 
to the individual designers ; and that, to my mind, is 
one of the principal objections to official architecture, 
upon which 1 will touch later. 

The point we are considering at the moment is that 
these developments resulted in an increase of staff of 
from .381 in 1913 to 581 in 1920. and in the estimates 
for the ensuing year it has risen to 997, nearly three 
times the yire- war number ; while in one year, 1919-20, 
the salary list for this class of cmyiloyee alone had 
risen from .i;278.fX)0 to £455.Ci0i'i. Some of thi.s post- 
war increase is, of course, due to housing, of which the 
Office of Works and other munieipalitie.s have endea- 
voured to secure the lion's share — work which can 
hardly be said to come within tlie sphere of a 8tate 
Departimuit ui normal times, and will no doubt be 
dropped when the need for more houses is over. Dr. 
Addison was the pilot of these schemes. Xov that 
the Governiiieiit liave dropyied the yiilot it is to be 
hoped that the course is clear for yuivate enteri>rise 
again to take the lielni. Wany of us think that thi.s 
work .should not have been undertaken by the Go vern- 
iiient, and that they liave placed a needless burden on 
the taxpayer by doing so. The enormous increase 
in .staff in the Office of Works is reflected in the 
(“.stablishinent of similar but smaller staffs all over tlie 
country. For instance, I understand that in tliis city 
the whole of the hou.sing is being carried out officially. 
Xearly every County Council or municipal authority 
of any importance has followed the lead of the Office 
of AVorks and set up departments to deal with hous- 
ing : housing directors, assistant directors, coiumis- 
sioiiers and other new officials have sprung up like 
miislirooms. Are tliev really necessary, and when the 
need for housing is over what will become of them ! 
Is not the danger very real that other arcliitectnral 
work will be found for them at the taxpayers' ex- 
pense ? Already there art‘ signs of this happening in 
London, though I believe thepresent need for economy 
lias for the moiuent nipped some ambitious schemes in 
the bud. A recent Cabinet Order. I understand, laid 
it down that the Office of AA'orks should act for all the 
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depaitineiits of State i-xecpt tin- tl'ii-i- tiirlitiiiLr force#,, 
Imt already, almost before rlie ink with which that 
(Jrder was written was dry. dedgns were prepared in 
the de]iartiiieut fora lloyal -\ir Force College at Craii- 
well. Their design for a pylon at Hyde Paik Coru'-r 
will not soon be forgotten, and I believe that design# 
have also been prepared for a building to extend the 
accommodation of Somerset House on an adioinini: 
site. A great building for the Ministry of Pensions is 
aetuallv m course of erection from their designs. Kt- 
e ?utly. since the ( lovernmeiit hasdi-elaied for economy. 
It has. I believe, beendecidedtogiveupthearchitectiiral 
or building departments of the three lighting .-ervices 
and hand over all building work required bv them, a^ 
well as the other depiartments. to the tender mercies of 
the Ollice of AVorks. M’hat that means you can guess, 
if the Ollice of Works decide to keej) all new v.ork in 
their own office, it means an enormous extension of 
official architecture, further iiicieascs of staff, and a 
very serious blow to the practica of jirivare arcliit'-cts 
in this country. These are all portents of what we 
may expect, and we may further expect a similar sort 
of expansion of the duties of other official architectural 
bodies all over the country, with the consequent in- 
eivdses of stall and salaries of which the taxpayer has 
had considerable experience recently in other cases. 

In the time at my dis[)Osal I have only been able to 
touch Very broadly on the growth and eX}ian#ion of 
the Office of Works as the prototype, and have.ivoided 
any details which might lead into tlie more thorn v bv- 
pjaths of acrimonious cbscussion rather than the broad 
highway of general principle to wliich I have tried to 
adhere. The broad questions before the Conference 
are these ■ First, do we a.s architects believe that the 
finest architecture is produced, or i.s likely to be juo- 
ducf'd, by a system of private eiiterpiise or of I't.ite 
officialdom ? It would be jto.ssible to .sav a great deal 
on the unfair competition which arises when urelutects 
have to compete for work with cor[ioiatioii« an<l muni- 
cipalities who have the poweraud money Ixdiind them. 
It would be pos.sible to .say eveii more on the hard#hip,s 
which architects suffered during the war bv reason cd' 
the enforced stoppage of jwivate work, and since the 
war owing to the ridiculous restrittioiis on .so-called 
iuxurv buildings, which have done umre tha n anvthiug 
else to handicap the return to normality in the build- 
ing trade : but these are largely mutters of ])ast history 
now, and the question I have a#k<'d i# the one that 
really matters, and in which we mav exqiect the jaibhc 
to take real interest. I am glad that this topuc ,#hould 
be raiseil in this city, because you have here the two 
great buildings of Elmes and f^i-ott which hclp> to make 
it famous, both of which are the jiroduct of individual 
genius, and both of which gave the opportunitv to 
young men, by 0 [jen coin]>etitimi, of making their 
mark in the world and of jilacing their names on the 
roll of England's great arci]it<-f ts. Could either have 
done this, evorking as jiart id a rjoveruuieiit or luuui- 
cijjal machine That is a qiU'stiou not for me but for 
thi# (.’onfen.'Uce to answer. 


The next question I .should like to ask the Confer- 
ence to consider is tin# : What part does uliicial aiehi- 
teeture ]'lay in assi-ting tie- ])rofe##i<)n to raise the 
standard of ediu ation in architecture I I'hcirs i# a 
golden opjiortuiiity, but lias it In-, u taken ; In 
France the winner of the Pnx de Pome i# on hi# return 
given #ome building of public imiiortance to look alter, 
just a suiheieiir 't.iit lor a young man eiiteniig on hi# 
life'# eai'et-r. Here in Kn gland I have not heard of anv 
(.lovenmieiit oi Mumipa! -clieine of tlii# #ort. .Vgaiii, 
I am nlad that tin# (pie-tion aii-esiii Liverpool. a.« it 
was in your sehool uiuh r Frofe-sor Peillv that Mr. 
Bradshaw, the tir#t Fngli#h i’rix ihi Pome winner, re- 
ceived hi# ariliitectuial l■lhlLat■l)Ii. 'Tt) help nieii ol 
thi.s calibre wlieii starting by gi ving tlu-m indejieiideiit 
position# of tru-t under the local autlicirities withouT 
mterferiug with their private work would be. I -ulmiit,, 
of great beuetit to the country and of great hoiiour to 
the officials who originate it, 

(Jlie last qiu #tioii. I# there not a danger lesr the 
.grear iuceutive of couijietition be lo't in an oliieial 
architecture Most men who are men hav.- ainbitinn 
to excel. In any ait an artist who i- worth lii- #alt be- 
lieve# in ids work and i# proud of it. He like# to have 
it reeogiii.sed a.' hi#. He resent# it being labelled 
L.C C. or Office of AVorks. I cannot help thinking 
tliat any system which does that is. ('pse/uc/o. bad.and 
I bedieve that the time will come when the Poyal In- 
stitute will have to imsist that any lueiiiber of the In- 
stitute wlio Works for a firm— , iik 1 many big linns 
now, a# you know, have large architectural statf# — for 
a Ooveriiiiieut Department or ior a Muinci[)ality. must 
only do so on the understanding that hi# name i# at- 
tached as the designer of thi* buiIJiiig. and that he i# 
properly recognised a# it# author. Again, I am glad 
that tliis lioint sliould be raised in Liverpool beeause 
you have luTe one of the finest e.xamples of modern 
commercial buildings in the world in the Cuiiard Build- 
ing We are to .SIS' to-ilav, ami although I feel sure there 
i# an arcliitei't s deparrnieut in this ship]iing cirganisa- 
tion for admini.strative duties, there has been no at- 
tempt to obscure in It# olfieialdom tile names of the 
distiugui-hed areliiteets of their Liverponl iffiiee# — 
Messrs. Miliiiikand I’hiekiies.se. A\ here in mv opinion 
the (pJIleials who had tlii‘ control of tin' wliule of the 
■siti' of thi.s and the ail joining building# mad • a mistake 
was in allowing tlie three to be designed an ! placed as 
they have been. Here was an o]i])nrtuuity for uflieial 
are.hiteeture To funetion in a legitiijiatc wav and lav 
down the broail priuei jile.s upon wliieh tlii.s site, the 
gateway of J'lnglaml from America, wa-- to be laid out. 
Americans, at their first laudirg in England, would 
then have been s[)ared the eonglomeration of towers 
and dome.s w liieli display no sign of anv attempt at 
composition .lud have no relation with each otlmr or 
anything else. 

'1 his pajier is but a rudimeiitarv sketch of luv 
thoughts oil Official Areliitccture : it is for von to ex- 
pires,# an opinion on tlie effect ot the growth which such 
architecture may have U[>on our art ; it is for vou to 
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protest against its gro\ytb if you think tit or, if you 
2-)refcr, to stimulate it. Whatever your decision i.s, it 
will carry great weight among your professional 
brethren in London, and if you can make it known to a 
wider and more important pubhc I believe it will have 
imjrortant re.sults. It is, at any rate, a subject of 
whom the First Aid Xurse would say ” Give him air.’’' 
I have endeavoured to do so without raising a storm. 
If there are any official architects jjresent, as I hope 
there are, they will jrerhajts answer the questions I 
have raised, realising always that it is a difficult task 
to read a 2)a2)er dealing witii two branches of a tree 
which sjiring from the same root and grow diflereiit- 
coloured flowers. It would be simple to a botanist : to 
an architect it presents a problem which in many 
years has found no satisfactory solution. 

Mr. W. E. tViLLiN’K [F.], in opening the discussion, said 
Mr. Webb admitted it w.is appmjHiate that there should 
be qualified men to attend to architecturai problem.' which 
occur in eonu'eetion with any gieat organisation, and they 
all admitted that was the ease. The great question was, was 
it good that official architecture should be ccmducted as it 
appeared to be aoing to be conducted in futuio ? It must 
be remembered that all those public affairs, whether muni- 
cipal or Parliamentary, were governed by people who were 
elected ; they had their own views as to how things should 
be done, and they were not. unfortunately, guided by those 
who had professional experience or high professional stan- 
dards. Tlie first tiling that entered the mind of the ordinary 
man when he had to deoide whether a buildina should be 
put up by an official or a jinvate arcliitcct. wa - the question 
of money. Was it not cheaper to have work done by the 
official .iichiteet ? Tiie Loudon County Council a le u yi ais 
ago had a difficulty with regard to one of it.s job - whirh r o't 
a good deal more than it ought to h.rvedone. but there wa.s 
another job which rest less than it w.is expected to and the 
loss on the one was put ag.rinst the gain on the other, and 
the two were shown together. That m.tde it extremely diffi- 
cult to arrive at any question of cost, Peojile who worked 
for Government departments worked very differently from 
those who worked for private individuals, and once a 
man w;is cm}) loved on Government work or official woi Ic it 
was extremely iliffieult to get him out of office for a Ioiil' 
time after he was really required. There was veiy little 
doubt that all Government offices, without exception, were 
very much larin r th.in they ought to be, and roiisequently 
they were more expensive. Tlie extierience during the war 
of bad manageiuont in higll quarters was such that the na- 
tion ought to be u.iry of the d.inger of professional «oik 
done in a buieaiicratie manner. There tvas another question 
which c.uiie into the mind of the elected man. .rnd it was 
this : If a number of schools, a post office, houses, 'jr even 
la va t ones, \\ ei to be i reeted, evas it not bet t er t o h.i ve them 
all done bv <nie ni.in who by his experience knew u Ii.rt ought 
to be done m tecliiiieally iittiug u]> sueli i>I.iees ? I'liat. 
he thought, had an element of trutli in it. The soIuTion 
of the question might very veil lie in eollaboj-ation ; ho 
could not see evhv it .should not be jiossible to utilise the 
experience of the Office of Woiks. or any other official 
arc.hiteetinM,l deparlmeiit. in the det.iib’ of the woi-k. which 
might not be solved in the best way if ]uit out to .a private 
arehitect. He tliought the meeting might, reasona iffy and 
properly, pass a resolution to the effect that the Conference 
view-s with deep and ineieasing anxiety tlie lU’velopment 
of the official architect. 

Major H. C. CouLETTE [E.] said he thought they should 
deal with the matter more from the point of view of tlie 
private citizen who was suff'eting from official arehiteetiire, 
and they might arrive at some means by which fliey lould 
persuade the electors that it would be in the interests of 


the public at large if some other method were devised by 
which public buildings were put up. If tluy attacked the 
question from the point of view that it was uneconomic Le 
thought they would get the iiublic to iindei'tand a good 
deal more of what it meant to them than if they attacked 
It from the point of view of architeetuie pine and simjile. 

Mr. H. L. BErKwiTH (a membei of the Liveijiool Cor- 
poration) .said the Liveipuol Coi jioratiun had increased the 
work which had been given out fiom the C ui iior.ition. l;ut 
a great deal more work might be put out. to the benefit of 
everyboily and the ecimmunity at Uige. It w as vei y fitting 
that such a resoiiition as had been referred to should be 
jiassed by the meeting, and he uas .sine it would receive 
sympathetic heating by the Liverpool Coiporation. 

Professor AECr.or.Ovii'.iE [.-!.] 'aid that one settion of Mr. 
Webb's Paper seemed rather to confuse housing scliemes 
with the question of official aiclntectiiie. The_\ weie nut 
there to ctiticise the housing scheme, but the emph <} ment of 
aichitects under that scheme, and he thought the Royal 
Institute did not take as strong a line as it might havi done 
at the outset. The Royal Institute got a schedule o* puces 
.and eliarge.s arranged, but they did not see that that matter 
was carried out as it ought to have been dene, and enforced 
on the Local Authoritie.s by the Housing (.'omiins'ion'T.'. 

Professor h'. D. Adshe.vd [i'.’ said theie was no doubt 
that the present was an iqipurtiine nionunt to take tlie 
matter ill hand, and the profession should do .so in no un- 
certain manner. They must fiist deal wiili it tlieiii'clves, 
and make up their minds as to what they wanted, and then 
take the public into their confidence If tiny could get the 
public behind tlicm they would have done 'ometlniig le.tlly 
practical in getting architectuial work back into their own 
iiands and in putting the Offii e of M’orks in the 2fiace w loc h 
it occupied some fifty years ago. 

The following resolution was foi mally moved by iMr. Wil- 
link. seconded by Major C'orlette. and unaniniouslt c.trriod : 
■■ That this Congress views with deeji and growing ap]iie- 
hension the methods of the Office of IVorks and other official 
bodies w ith regard to the designing of buildings to be ei eeted 
by public funds."’ It was decided to forward the resolution 
to the Oouncil of the Royal Institute to deal with in Lunden. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 

Paper and Discussion at the Liverpool Conference. 

Mr.Be.vrt.e.-^-Wood, ill 02X‘iiiii,a his Paper on " Build- 
ing Contracts ” at the Liverjiool Conference, stated 
that at a Conference between re2Jreseiit;itives of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, tlie hioeiety of 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Quantity 
.Surveyors' Association, the Institute of Builders, and 
the Xational Federation of Building Trades Eni- 
2')loyers, held at the R.I.B.A. on the 9 th IMay, the 
President of the Royal Institute in the Chair, it was 
Resolved That a new Form of Conditions of Con- 
tract between Em2doyers and Builders should he 
drawn u]! for general use in England and IVale.s. " i\Ir. 
Searles-Wood went on to sa v that in vietv of this Reso- 
lution it was thought that a discus.sion on Conditions 
of Contract would be of interest to the Conteience. 
Hi.s Papier consisted mainly of extracts irom Ca2rtain 
E. J. Rimmer's Pa2ier, " Legal Piflicnlties in the Ad- 
ministration of a Building Contract,’' read before the 
Royal Institute in March, 1919 , and 2uiblished in the 
JourxalR.I.B.A. for June of that year, the Bajier deal- 
ing princiiially with the various Forms ol Contract 
used during the war. 3 Ir, .Searles-AVood said that the 
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i’l I.B.A. J.uiiij) ^lun ( onti'iiLt 2-ivi- thu arrlutLi t'- 
vi>‘\v (jf wli.H til'- I n; I ''.liitrai-t ''ihliIiI It 

'tood To-iliv Til'- iicr--]iT-al foriii wliiaii had 
f’lUhd tij work ^an^taLt'Tih' t'-r luitv v, ai-;. 'I liiA 
'Dill.- t'_i: in I it ].'.uli[CTiuii t 'iiiiTiai T ii.u-t h. t- iiiud it t hi 
hiuliliim |iui)ln- Tva^ To uuili-rrak.- h-aildinu ^i-lii-ii!. ' 

TTa? Lrrt.iill. .-Ill tha othal toll;;' laiklT.-d: J lliCalit. 

ill 111' Hi ‘id i’.i o - r had l>ci ii rii- - I iluimu tli-- ai . \Mth 
tlli' Tn'lllr that th-dl tlli-llT- ha'l I'oUlal or.ilillllL 'll I-X- 
[lali^LVn that tvotk wai'' {ii..itliali V at a ^taind'^tlll lu 
L-oiKlu>'aiii. Mr. S -.iili-^'W on 1 iiuot.-il till- r'-'olutioii 
p.i''.-d hv till- ( 'oiLii-raiii .ihovn i.a-nrioii.-il at th U' 
't-aond xaet-tina. viz. ; — 

The K.T.B.A.. the S'leiety of Aixiiitette. the Si;i vcyoie' 
lu'titutioii. the (.hiantiiv Suna-yoi A'-jOCi.Ttion. the lu- 
?titiite of Biiil'-lere and the iXanoua! Fedei-ttion of B-.iildiue 
Trade' Employe;', aie toy tiler yiviu-y their art, anon to 
the preparation of an ty[.,.,.d Fore; of CoiiditioU' - -t Con- 
tract foi the Bttikhiiy Trarle to L-e a.pplicable to Engi-iiid 
anil iValo^. Their eoii'idi-i.'t'.ou of tlii' lec-u them to i..i 1 
that It vould he trite t o enh'n the ( ‘j-operatiou or ai! em- 
ploying bodies and othel luli-n 'terl piities im. luilni'l' tlie 
St.Ue. They reeonin'.end the bodi, ' a'leiv- nii ntione-d to .-'k 
for asdstaiice in this. and. to tlii' end. t-t leip.est the 
Govermiient to appeiiiU an iniii'pan'!--it i hinmoi. v.h i 
shiill be a=dsted bv ttvo A'se"oi' .,o!ie of trhont 'halt b-- la 
architect apjioiutcd !»y tlr- iibo''e-uii.)itionei.l aiahitei. tui il 
bochc' and the othei a bnildei .ip i linted liv the .ibovi-- 
mentioned Buildeii' Assoei-itioii' i tofoim a Tribunal ; fhis 
Tribunal to eoaveiie a Conteie.ii.e c iiu]i I'cd oi the e.liiM ly 
appointed represent .ttive-i of th.- ahove-nientioned p.ntics 
together, if necessary, tvith rciuc'i.ut.i’ires not e.xi.eeiluia 
six of any otln-r liodiet. to u hom 'li.ill lie ciitin'ti' 1 tli.- r,; -k 
of preparing the document as lar .is u j-sibk- l>y aeia.-meiit. 
.iiid the Tiil'liual .shall liave lef'-iied to tlicm foi tinal de' i- 
sion any points of ditierenc.-. 

Mr. Si-arlet- Wood explained that the rea-ion for ask- 
ing til- bioverunient to apjuint the (.'liainn-ui w.is to 
eildearour to hu'e th-.- J)-p irtinelits of Star- and tin- 
Municipal Authorities repre'.-nt.-d on the Coniniittee 
which will draw up tin- ( 'iinditioiis of (.'ontrai.-t. liv 
which nn-aiLs it wa.-i hop -d tli.it fin- ( 'oiulitloiis of ( ini- 
tract will be recognisi-d as Standard Conditions and 
any departure frc-i:i the St.indard Foim will have to In- 
ju-itified. It w.i-i, 1)1 eour-; -. niij)iK^jl)]e to iiiak- rlie 
Condition.s of t ontiact ( oinjndsory without <ui Act or 
Farlidiuent. audit would not be jiossible To g. t sUi h 
an Act. Hut a .strong position eo'ilil iie nKid- tor the 
Standard ( 'ontract if the ( JoverniiH-nt rejiresenting the 
public interests and the great spending dep.iitnn nts 
of the State joined in the JireJi.ir.ltioil of It. 

1 il<' C l[ V I If \ “V of t h t lllir •Soil ( 1 t h<‘ V W (•! « • {m» t U n.l I : 
in hdvincj a < \\Jth liiMii, cUiH 1 m a-k Mi. 

('<)>(, uii to ojii-ri till- (li-( ii-vs-iMii 

Mr. R. Co'!;Tai.\ uti it wa-, with a tcit.un auiioint of 
(lilh(leni »‘ and a icrT.im anionnt of s iti sf.n tioii th..r fu- 
responded to t!ir- mvitaUon to tiiK-n the dj-sr 7],^. 
roa'iiri'; ot tin- l*a])<-r had ooh.ui' «• 1 thn > iti't.if lion l.c 
Mr. SM.irles-M’oofl h.ol eIubodl^-d s.. <*\(,dlrnilv Moxlid, s.i 
tan 'ininrled ainl '•o oxhausliyr a 'sunnn.it v a- that wlindi 
Captain Rininn-j' liad ic.id to tlie TnstLtut<*, and it wa-^ 

.■“I itiisfat tory to tmd that .vi* niiit li ha'l mad** 

toward-- ariivrn-i at a ni‘\s ot n/ntraot hv '.ninn.d 

aLfroeinent. It would he leeof^ni-fd hy all t}iat a'mattei of 


i . ■ 1 - k 1 ■ ’ \\ » ' ' > 1 1 1 ■ - ’ . ill 'A P Mi’- I r \ 1 ■ W . . - ’ I ‘ ^ hi I ' I ( I k i I 

t ha: . li-;. f ' 't I h'- AI I irt • i r HI I i' aw i!i_ i p : hi i- a lu nt 

' ■ iiLt i a t w i' t I 'H I tin • oh i \ t . A d un-'t ha \ iM j; t M pa \ 
’ ■ I h ' • i' ' i o ,i . h' - I . d.M 1' d " It h' 1 k a hiidv 
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siitHi* an 1 J"- lu t le < ai : \ 1:1- ' ut ' d t he w- a k. so that 

n ■ 'ifr* i". 1 hai d' n w i > put up'll ‘K- CT lUti a< t‘ u than tlu 

' •'.OI I'.t'U 111 Mil i* a - >n .Ihy c \[it ' : HI ill* pH uai itnui nf 
fi> '•'•r . dial ♦ Ml , >1 H'h --M’m h] -r tTrtl tliai i". ti u : v ^ • a: ' 
th 11 In-tiiute "f Jlrir.'h Ao.hitHt-' ( ‘.lU'a't luul 
v . k- 11, c. ,-taiu ' .1 hiHt t»'(l that in 

iH-i'-t V I.'-; ■ Vir. ‘<t I a-t'* p uhj 11- IT di'l w • 1 k ^ il>l 1 t' uil\ . 
! n l II ' ■ a -s* ‘d H a >• - n ihl'- !ii>‘U r )i,u w a - H" i ca-, ui uhvthc 
'I ind lid f'Ttii id - 1 ]| u a 'U k ^ i'l'-ta' ^ ■' d'- '] Iu-h- }iad 

■ Ut'U' !•'•• n • a -••'* HI W h;i h * 1 • >Ii e hhc h' h < .n link -lde'«. 

an-l in oth‘ i ■ i'--' it h id h-ui dio t-' uuh' i- ,u Liik-in wii 
'•n* 'id* •'Ilk* ' u h- • . and, !.•' w HI '-p u > d f I ,id ?" it . if T he\ 
u ould a In, IT tha’’ 1 Ihm \m if nn 1 ea'- •nahi* an lute, t". that 
rh'-H w‘ie d-'. uni'M'i'nahh <nniia toi-s If thi- docu- 
111 -nr had i f iH V \; • *i Ivf fl -s, , -at Hta* r . u dv w i, v -lo ,11 1-1 it h.H ' 
h'-cn ?'-vi^fd '-u "deii a '‘.lie i' \{ had i>' • u ' Fair e(,ii 

ditn 'll' * - h* ; \n • u ’ h' f Ml hIovm a ml t nn a- h .1 w < i e in 

the interf-.t- ut ’■Ih' I ni[d"Ver hf ' a’l't the 1 i t t , i , taken a' a 
u In >if p lid f-M t he 11 nil a - I I ni 1 th i , 'Mdi 1 1' - m- t in hod led in 
t-.ini' ot contra t 'I’hat would \« dir\tn home veiv 

■ h- Illy hv two in - tarn ' -- Ip' w Olid 1 1 < a ih m w hi< h o|hi U 

of ]>uhln hodr--' weiM' i om eim-d In mhc , as-c he vent a- ii 
me III h 1 ot .» 1 f pi f'-f uTiUi \ e li"d_\ oid m the > U l-i ' i a'C In- 
w.i' on In- own hehdi. and in i o h a-* ih* < hak to the 

pn hln body did In-- 1 i -l to < on \ m, t h, 1 1 < hi* e- t of t If 
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p »nite<l to di-s'-iiss it, he tlnuiLiht tlu’V mneht usofulU’ leave 
it in thmr hands f‘>j th'‘ picscnt. — The pi •)< eodme-S then 
lerimnated. 
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THE R.T.B.A. COXFEREXCE AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

By W. E. DAvroriE 

OxF, of till' m'.'.ltfst till' Institute Jia.-, oViT 

had ! " A capital and most snccesiful meeting ! " 

Such tvere the expressions one heard on every liand in 
eonneetion with the Liverpool mei-ting. (hnr liosts- - 
the Liverj'iool Architectural Society. In-adecl hy i\[r. T. 
T. Rees and Mr, L’llhert Fraser, and the Hc>n. Secre- 
taries, 3[’’. Richard Holt and Mr. Ernest Ctei — had 
spared no effort to make the meeting go off well, and 
from the Very moment of our arrival we were made to 
feel thoruughlv at home. 

The Lord Mavor of Liverpool formally opened the 
Conference on Friday, 24th June, by an official recep- 
tion at the old Town Hall. The Pre.sident, Mr. .Join) 
W. Simpson, in a graceful speech of thanks to the Lord 
Mavor and Lady Mayoress, voiced the feehng.s of the 
members when he said that it came as a delightful .sur- 
prise to see the fine old Town Hall, with its magnificent 
reception-rooms, originally designed by AVood. of 
Bath. The late King Edward, in vi.siting I..i\-crpool, ex- 
pressed the opinion that these rooms were the mo.st 
magnificent suite he had seen in the whole of Europe. 

The meeting, s of the Conference were held in tin' 
Walker Art Clallery. and opened with an important 
paper* by our President, outlining the steps that have 
been taken towards securing the unification of tin' pro- 
fession. Ho was also able to announce that the negotia- 
tions with the Society of Architects had met with a 
most favourabL' response, and that a provisional 
agreement had lieen reached on the general princi])!).' 
of the absorption of the Society within tin* Imstituto. 
The President's address was folio W(>d l>va racy pa per 
by Profe.ssor Reilly on " Publicity and Pn'pagauila,"- 
w'liich called forth a mo.st breezy and spontaneous di.s- 
cussioii. of which probably the outstanding features 
were some yery charming banter between the ivpre- 
seutatiyes of the Idyei'iiool Univer.sity School of 
Architecture and the Architectural Association, whose 
champion was Air. W. (i. Xewtim. and a deliglitful 
siieech by Air. .1. Hubert AA'orthington. 

JjUiu'h at the Liyerpool L niycr^ity Club was a veiy 
jileasaut fiaictiim ; but in .1 d.iy so full of eyeiit liirie 
time was left for the after-lunch cigarette. OiU' liail to 
rush off to catch the boat across to Birkenhead, where 
till' motors were ready to conyey the [eirty to Port tsiiu- 
light and I'Lewhen'. 

The Ah rsev is Liycrpool's most lusty lung, and a Iri]) 
across the busy riyer is always a tome. T lie arelutec- 
tural yisitor lyill, of course, ( ritieise the relative merits 
of the thre(' giant buildings that line the landing-st.ige. 
Till' ■■ Liver ” Building, with its gigantic " liver bird 
on its lofty percli, looks down upon the (piiet .nut re- 
strained dignity of the imwer Cnuard Building, ami 
ijuite ovc'i'tops the doim' of the Alersi'y Docks ami 

• ■ The riHliiMOoii ciiid 1.1 th. Odilli'itm.il I'li.l. — i.ni. ’ 

-H)7. 

i I'o In' pi!tili-]i“il in till' tu“\r D'Ui’ 


Harbour Office.s ; but each has its own sviiihrilisni in 
thi^ great city, and eacli in its measure tiyiiri. s the 
diiviiig force, the dignity and tin- w.'alrh of tlie ( itv 
of Liverpool. 

Across the river the great iliiiibuilding thirds are at 
]ire.M'nt idle ; Jiut Birkenhead looks mm h as ever, and 
Its contrast with Port Sunlight serve' to throw tin- 
latter into brilliant relief. 

A vi,sit wars first paid to a Luge wartiiu" taetorv m ar 
Bromborotigh, where all the processes that go to make 
up margarine were explained : and the party then pro- 
ceeded to Port Sunlight, where the iieW" Art (hilleiy, 
now nearly completed, and other recent biiilcling.s wmre 
inspected, and. no doubt, to some c.xteiit criticised. 
Interest in this pioneer settlement is ahvays great, and 
at each vi.sit one is more and more struck hv the 
courage and indomitable will of our Honorary Fellow. 
Lord Imvorluilme, wiio so long as tliirty years ago 
made s)ich a village po.ssible, and at the 'aim* time pro- 
vided .such an invaluable object les.son to the world at 
large. The firm of Lever Brothers acted up to their 
reputation and provided the hundred or so memheis of 
the Conference with a most ho.spitable reception and a 
mo.st substantial tea, at wTiicli the thanks of the visi- 
tors Were voiced by Air. AA'm. AA'oodward, and respon- 
ded to by Air. J. L. Simpson, the Architect to Alessrs. 
Lover Brothers. A photograph of the jiaitv was taken 
before leaving the Garden A'illage, and gave rise to con- 
siderable merriment, which helped the holiday feeling 
tliut was in the air 

The R.l.B. A. banquet at the Alidland Adelphi Hotel. 
Liver])ool, in the evening, was the crowning function 
of the visit, and the siieeclios reached a very high level 
indeed. The President. Air. .John AA*. Sim]ison. al- 
though son.iewiiat fatigued by an e.xhaii.sting chiy's 
work, was in tin* best of i’c'rm, and his g.-mal chan man- 
ship ])roduced eqtiallv genial s]iirits in all present. 
Among .sneli a ho.st of good speakers, it is diffieiilt to 
particulatise, but the honours of tl'.e evening rested 
with our hosts and the rejire.sentatives of the C'ity of 
Liverpool, all ]>hase.s C'f civic life being rejireseuted 
from the Water Engineer to the Stij endiary Alagis- 
trati' ami the Vice-( liancellor of Liver] oul Hiiivi r.'-ity. 
Air. IT. T. Buckl.ind, ATce-PivAdent. in spcalcing to 
oiii' of tile to.ists. expres-ed the hope th.it file City 
would eiitru-t .nvhiteet.s with even a l.irger 'liai'" of 
piiblu work OH behalf of their fellow-i itizens. and 
fivipient allu.sioii was made in the spcfches to tlie 
iii.iiiv m.ignifieeut jmblie bu'ldings wTiieh I.iverpool 

owns, from St. (Jeorge'.s Hall, designed by Elme^ 

the ■■finest building in Euro[H‘''— to the julatial 
Adel[>hi Hoti'l. of which AH. li. Frank .'.tkin-im A 
architect, and inanv describe as ■■ tlie finest hotel in 
Europe." 

fsatui'dav nioruing, ■J.jtli .lime, was given up to di.s- 
cussions in the AA'alker Art Gallery on jiapers by Air 
S,.arle.s-A\'ood on ■■ Building t'ontraets " * ; Air. L. B. 
Bmldeii on ■■ Arehiteetural Education." j ami Air. 

■* rATracl' liDUi Thi-s Laju'i ai* sw < u oii < M' '-4. 

T To 1‘p i>nMi'-hod m The i.i’Xt 
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.Arauiice Webli on " Otticial Aivliitcctiirc,”* t-aL-li of 
which i)roihici-d a capital di.^euswon. 

Air. Alaiirice \\ ebb ? jiapcr was a fair and iiuj.aiti.il 
.^tati-meiit of the ca^.j Kir and aiiain.-.r citii'ial archi- 
Tecture and was one with which all side^ niu^t have 
agreed. In the debate which hdlowed, the trend of 
the discii.ssiou wja uudoubtcdlv in favour of ojieiunu 
the lariter works as far a..^ j.n.dble to the ju-ivate 
IJi-actitioner. not especially for hi^ benefit, but to st-cure 
the- best results in each caj.e. 

Tile afternoon was devoted to a vi.-it to Liveroool 
Cathedral, under the skilful guidance of its architect 
Air. Gilbert Scott. The situation of the lu-w cath.-draL 
on the top of St. .James's Alount. is undoubteillv the 
finest in Liverpool, but one cannot helji feeling that 
the site is unduly crainjied and will eveutuallv need 
to be surrounded with further oj.cii space a ml irrccuerv. 
The tiew of the conijileted Lady Chajiel aiidV'haucel. 
as seen from the public gardens at the .'^outli end of 
the Cathedral, shows how fine the niasuve red-hm-d 
outline of the building would be. if ev.Tvwhere it weri- 
seen from similar surroundinss. Lather le.ss than one 
half of the mam building is m Laud, but eiiouuh has 
been completed to show that in scale and boldness of 
conception Liverpool Cathedral when comrileted will 
be unsurpassed 

From the Cathedral, the jcrty made its wa\ to the 
new Cunard Building, so well described bv it's archi- 
tect, Air. AV. E. AVilhuk [F.] in his jiajier' beiore tlm 
E.I.B.A. ill February last. The iJanniug ami fittima 
up of this magnificent office building much inipre-sed 
the visitors, and .thanks to the kimJm-ss of Air. and Alt-'. 
Willink, tea was luovided at the com-lusion of the vi-it 
in a cool and attractive room on the top floor. The 
Cunard Compauyare to be eomaratulated outlie beauti- 
ful building wliicli they now oecupv. and Air \\ illnik. 
and his partner, Air. H. A I).mI on the .successful 
completion of a great work carried out m spite of the 
immense ilifiiculties w Im li aro-.,. during tin- w.ir. 

The weather during the vi-it was jilienomciially 
w.iriii, and in the cool of the evening it was verv 
pleasant to find 01 II'se!\-e,S as the guests ol the AA'illte 
Suar 1 oinjiaiiv ou boaril .t tender .steaming down to 
the mouth of the Alersev. The view ot the docks 
ami buildings on both siih-s of fh,. nver, seen from 
.such a plea.sant vantage, with fiutln r liglit refresh- 
ments in due course, formed a fitting cio-e to the dav'.s 
e.\:ertions, and after rounding the Crosbv Liglitsliiii 
the jiarty turned homeward with n.iiigled feelings of 
pleasure and regret that tlie <;onferi.nce was .so iie.ir 
its end. 

Alany of the party had to leave for home, but, a few 
wdio stayed will have pl-asant recollectious of the ho.— 
[lit ility of tile Lord Al.iyor ,ind other friends who did 
-o much to ni.ike the Tiisritur.. vi-it to Liverjioo] the 
success it was. 

Tha{ik> to rlif'iti all ' 

. U. I)\VII>(,K. 
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t'.ii I . aii.l .lir-, W .iirhiiiL't..ii , fut.l r. gr.'-. nr.ifn. ? i.t ri,., I’r, — 

* ■ I’'''' it 1. I’.l-l I.f (lie l.,\ el II....! 

S..'i.'tv ,I!.|| .\li---i-. Ri. li.ir.l Holt aii.i K m-t Ce,. [.l.i, 

•li.no II.. II .Se, let, 111 .- ,,t tile S.I, letf , ,i f tefl , I , : 11. e ,lf 

tlie .\li(li.,i„| Ailelphi H.ifl ,.n I'hiii-il.iv eveiiitea. t.. eoe 
lilt'. I III. It. ..II I.. iie\\l\ luineil iiieiiilH.i-, ,vnil an iii;..|li.-ial 
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nil Finl.i'. niniiiiri... ,1 1 lli,:;il at t li" Tnaii Hill 

I lie Lord Hwiir. ni clehvelmg hi- aihlre— nf «e|en|lle. 
'.inl tli.it .uimiia thn iii.inv piea-ni.ihh iliilii- ..f hi- nttlie, 
few 1. 1 . 1 . atfnr.led him mme ple.i.nr.. tli in in weh-..min.e th.’ 
iiii-nih.-i- .,t th.it (■nnteunn e, wh.iiii he minlit i ,ill l.inth.-i' 
f rntt-m.-n, tni lie hiin-,.lf h.i.l -eive.l lulnie- m an ai.lii. 
tec t - nltn tli..i|..;h hi. h.i.l n.it aciheie.l tn tin- pi. .f,— inn. 

f'" tl" In-tltllt.-'- \i>it In l.iv.-lpnnl n,.n|,l \.eM 

■_n.,.,| re, nil-. l.iv,.,pnn| ha<l tint niaiiv lehe-. Imt it' li.ul 
in uivi niiipi-n-,itinn- fi..ni .in .uehitei h.imI -t.inilpniiR, niie 
nt wliii h H.i- the Tnuii Hall ■ the l.ite Kiii'a Kciw.u.l had 
-y.l tli.it .dthniedi he hii.l la in, m <- v.j ,v 1 • .« ii hall ..t imt.- in 
Kiir..]ie he h.o! n.-vi-r -.-en .i mnn- 'nninintic i nt ,,f 
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ruoin^ Thau these. Then ihere was that extremely tine 
biiihlinu, St. ( >i lu*’-' Hall, and als'i. now slowly learina 11*^ 
stately head, a builJiiiL" which was a pleasure to the citizen? 
of Liv'-rpool — the cathedral, which they in Liveipool and 
many people outside eoin^idered a mairnificent piece of 
woi k. He in 'pc i their dcIihcratieU" At oiild result in benefit 
to the profession, and that aa hen they left tlie city they 
wioild c,ir’’A’ a\\a\' pleasant recuJlections of it. 

Tho Pue-vtuent. Hr. Jijhx H'. SimpsON. in reply, thanked 
the Lord .Mayor and Lady Mayoress for the kindness Avith 
whu h the niember^ of the ('oiifermice had been wekonmd 
on behalf of the Corporation. Such euuitesies extended by 
the crocit inunu-ipalitics of the c.iuntry to the institutions 
concerned Avith the arts and «'Ciences Atere the occasion of 
some of th'‘ nio'.t important functions in the suiial life of 
the d^.Y. It Avas not AA'ithout a sense of honour and of 
])!ea-ure that they found themselves received in that won- 
derful vuite of rooms They conirratulated the Lord Mayor 
and Coiporatioii of LiA'ei])oi.'l on their possession of it. 
Thev would like to take it lack with them to London as a 
small Souvenir of their visit. (Laughter.) 

The re>t of the niorninit's proceeding-^' and the afternoon 
A’isits to Hromport and Port Sunlight are described in Mr. 
UavulLU*’.'- notes at the head of this report. 

The Co^■FERz^■CE B.v.xqvet. 

Tlie C-nference Banc|uet tonk place on Friday evening 
at the Adelphi Hotel, and Avas presided over by the l^re.^i- 
dent. Mr. John M’. Simpson. Among the special guests 
were tlie Tend Mayor and Lady ^Mayoiv-^s of Livei']m.>l. the 
Mayur and Mayoress of Walhi'ey. the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Oirkeiiliead^ tlie Town Clerk of LiA-eipo-.l, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Liverpool University, the President of the 
LiA'eipool Lnuineeiiinjr S'cietv f.Mr. I. K. I>a vuLon). the 
‘ktv Engineer (.Mr. John A. Erndie). the Chairman of the 
Walk -r Alt (Ldknp- ( .A.lderman Joliu Lea). 

The PresTDEN’T. in proiio.«ing the loyal toasts, said some 
refeieii'i* .sliould be made to the King's magiulu-ent at tnni 
in A’i-'ninci Ireland, and lie propo.,ed to a-end a ttdeuiMin to 
His M'jnsty expre'''‘inij: their h»yal admiration.* 

The ioiRi) ■^^AYoR oT' LiVFRFoor.. A\h«» ])ropo<cd ■* The 
Ptoyal Institute of I'ritisli Arcdiitects and the Liverpool 
.Vrehiteetural Society,'’ -aid he felt that the C-mferciice lu*- 
ing held in LiA'crpooi Avas not only a coinpiiment to the city, 
l)U r I ('fleet ed gl oi v on it . He w a-s deliuhted that an 1 n&t it uto 
of such magnitude. who«e l■alnlticatlon^ extended practi- 
cally ovei eveiy (piaiter -d the globe, .sliould liave eoiuc to 
thtn'r citv. They had a aa hole-hearted a])preciation of the 
AVoik the lu-titute had done Miiee its foundation, and 
liojx'd That Avoi'k Avould couiinue, bccaur'C ho understood 
tile object they liad in \ ieAv Avas not only tiie strengthening 
of tin' Insiitutt*. but t(> bring into it- fold other bodic'S akin 
to it but ni't c[Uite a--i>eiated aaiiIi it. i^he time of amalga- 
mation, lie >aid. Avas Avith tliem, and, piovided it A\as u^ed 
right, amalgamation aa a:^ a -igii of strength. He reeogiiLed 
m tilt' lu-titute an oi g.\nl^atloll of va-t importance, boeausc 
it AA'as in-nlling art iut(‘) the mind- of many aa'Iio were not 
■uti-lic. it had eiideiiA'oured for many years ])a-t to im- 
])ro\'e tht' ap])earauce of cities — and many t ities needed iiu- 
})!’o\'emeiit. not for lack ' >t knoAA'ledge. but po—ibly fen* lack 
of fund-. Tile lu'^titute Ava'^ quietly dt'inonstrating ti> the 
tiunkmg public that a thing of beauty, even in a grimy city, 
might be a thing of jov and if that Ava^ continued it w'ould, 
in a ([luct Avav. have done great good ti> tlie c(*uiitiy. The 
Iii-titute had had a-sociated AAitli it many icui*wned men, 
but he A'cntured to >ay that one of tlie greatest compliments 
that had been paid to it was the election of one td its pa^t 
Pre-idents to the honoured ]i'Asition ('*f President of the 
Hoyal .\cadcmy. One "f tin- lu-titute‘s most eheiished 
privilege-^ nul^t be the annual delation of an arcliitect to re- 
eeive Hi.- .Ma)e-ty's Gold Medal in leeognitiou of the liigh 
merit of hi- Avork. Anothei notable feature of tlie Tn-titute s 
work Avas it^ educational -ide. The poorest boy leaving an 

* The rre-i(l'>iitS me--agc, with ili» >iajo-r\ a reply, i- printed ou 
another pag«* ol thui-saue. 


elementary school, if he AA'ere inclined to art, could mount 
the ladder by winning .scholarships and receiving a--i.-tauce 
from the Institute and aa’iii the honourable no^nion wl icn 
the Jh'e.-ideiit n*)\v holds, M'itb regaial to the ot^her p ut of 
the toast, "the Liverpool Architectural Satiety*’ — that 
body had a great lecoid. Jt Ava- one ot the olde-t aiehi- 
tectuTal 'ocietie-^, having beer- founded a- ba''-k a- 1 S4S. 
audit Ava'5 very interesting to liiiii a& a Liveipool citi7t*n to 
tind that, during that long period, they Ijad Avoiked U}) t'' a 
position Avhich he believed av\s not only the tiiAy ot 
F.ngland. but also the envy of the a\ ( uid .-o far as the Si ho. -i 
of Architecture and Applied Ait eonceined. (Ap* 

jdaiwe. ) Forty year.s after the found itioii of the Lia ci pool 
Architeciural Society, an Art Gonferem e wa-: h^ld at Ln ei - 
pool, and a aiigge-tion \Aas mado by a then A--ocidle of the 
Royal Academy that he Avould like x>> see such a -rhoo] 
.Mr. (iioAA Sii ) X. G. Jackson le.id a Paper in \GuMi he put 
forward his idea, ^nd many in the architt ctuial ^irofc'-i' u 
thought he w'a- a little mad or a little aa ihl. in Iioaa - 

ever, only four yeais afteiAvards. an V.it (.'ont'-u-nre aau- 
again held in Liverpool, and the (jiiestion ot an aiMutec- 
tur-\l .scli'nd was again di-cus<ed. The discu--ion boi* 
fruit, and tAA-(* or three yeais afteiAvard- Sii T. G. Jai k-ou 
came t(> Li\t‘rpool to op»*r. that sclicxL That au-ia ’hi'' 
(conimiied the Loid Mayor) ]mrely by ai^'‘iih-iit he had 
Come a(i'(»-s a pamphlet aa hieh iiicoipoiated. the I'ai'c’' Sii 
T. G. Jacks >n ha I read at the opening of the -ehiM.I J'he 
final chills*' lead : " '^uch AAa- my dream ot an uh' il Si Ic-ol 
of Architecture and Applied Art — time yeai' agci a 
Ut‘‘i>ian dream. ;*» it tlicii seemed — ond iu<h i- th‘ ideal 
S''diO(d Avhich I hope and venture to believe it i^ viuir nit^ n 
tion t(» create here at Liveipoc-l. It is a .-Mieiiiv to .\hiili 
every true -ou of Art aciIL fiom hi- heait A\i-h e sm i ('--ful 
issue, and one Avhich if it .-ucceeils cannot tail to LaA'C an 
unparalhded iuMuonoc' on tlie hisroiy i.'f att in F.ngh'ml.'* 
(Hear, hear.’i Liverpool was very pioud of that .-''ho.], 
and although In* liad no avi-]i to flat ter anyone he • ouhl imt 
pa<s over the mention of the 'chool Avithout alluding i« • 
g' luli'inau whom LiA-erpool A\as proUAl to '.>wn. p 30 ie--oT 
Reilly. (Ai)piauso.) The -chool Avas imc of tlic l;*-t in 
Kngl.iiuL ainl aam- world-fainoinu It- rei oi’d wa- i.ne t<' bo 
}>roud of and leilm t*ed the highest credr inum ihcj'-t* C' n- 
n'*cted With Liverpool and with the Univ( i>ity. Gunng 
recent yi'tis two of tin ir students — one of wi.om. H *’ 
Bradshiw. he knew verA- Avell — had won the blue iiband 
of arcliiteeturi'. Iiieident illy he might ob^el vt* that In* had 
admii'ul very much the front ]>age design of their menu 
card that evening, ainl he eoiigtatiihued tlu' de-'gin i‘. w ho- 
ever lie Aias. and hoped he might be a student of the Livei- 
jitiol Seliook* Li\'*'rpo<d had been often .-pi'ki'ii of a- mui- 
artistm. but in tho^e days when Sir Thomas siigge-ted the 
scJiool. Li\ erpoid eam*' to its as.>^^^tan(•e by giaiifiig fl.iui'i 
tier annum, and thi- hid since be-'u, in'Oeo-ed TJiglit he 
•suggest that, as they had many officials then* Avho had iii- 
riueiioe in the great citA- (»f Liver])ooh af’^t'r tins Conte!* lo e 
thesclio-'I mig!*t be -ible to ('btain a little more In'lp. 

Tin: Puii-iDrxT • It I avi'U' i'e]ilAing to a per-ona! (oui- 
pliinent it AA'oukl doubtle-.s he pro]H‘r of me to make a 
mode-t di-ela:mei* ot tlie cliarmiiig thing- the Loid .Mayor 
has }*eeu good enougli to say. But 1 am in tlie ha]'py 
poMtimi of being able t'A aeee])t tlio-e laudatioy i‘om* 
meudatnui- AMtlouit .-o mueli a>. a tieiinu’ itr a Itliish. 
I can aeee]»t them, sir. anti I can tell you that they are 
fullv inent*‘d. (Laughtei.) Tlie Ibtyal Tn>titute is 
indeed a very great and a a^u v imjiortant organisation, and 
its ramitii atiom- extend tliToughout tlie Kmpiie. Tlu' more 
important the Royal In-titute becomes — and AAe IraAC 
every li«>[)e ot makrig in the near fiPure a far greater 
orgam-Mtioii ’^han it eA'en i- at ]U’Csent'- the great' r u- its 
opp*»itnuit\' of leiuiering htl]) to those (levoted men Asho 
cimstitute tht coiporatioiis anti muni* iiralitit'- of our great 
eitu's. It is oiu' of the ehiet functions of tlie In-titute to give 


* Mr Donald Brad-liaw. the author cl the design, is u student oi the 
Liverpool rSehool i*i Arehitectiue -F.o. 
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h'>[»ed that Mr. Burkl.iini ^ u^'kL liad fallt'ii im ft'itih* 
around, and that they would see in Livei pool, in the future, 
puhiie buildinus, and al'o huildina.i iiut up by uieat 
corporation.^, carefully studied before they weie alloweit 
to be erected and alter the projiortiops of the streets ami 
the general I'tfect of the buihhnu’* upon our ureat thoiouali- 
faros. As \’iee-Ch.ineelloi of tiie I'niversity, he should like 
to s.iv a word of appreciation foi tin- help of th< Iiistitutt 
and the cordial co-operatic'n it had uiven to the Univeisity 
aml the University .School of An hitei-tiin . The Uiiiveisity 
was workiiia on the same lines as the institute ; it avas keen- 
Iv mteiested 111 the advaiit e .d anhitectuie, keenly in- 
terested in the advance of ail professional subjcots. and it 
was a pleasure to feel that it had the sympathy of the lii-ti- 
tute, and to know that it was uilhnu to help them foi\\,,id 
and to make this and other pr ..viiii nil and Univeisity 
schools a stronu featuie in the deveiopim iit of the aichiti i - 
tural profession. As one win,, was n...t an architect, might he 
sav how throughout his life he ha.l be.-n diawn to the aiehi- 
tects he had known, and had appreciated their breadth of 
view, their keen inteiest in art. and their hne intellectual 
C(ualitie?. It was a ^reat profession ; it nad faced reliurf. and 
although times were bad, snl! lie thought moic and nioie 
that, than!;.s to the bread views .of tlie institute and tl.e 
Liverpool Arcl.itectural C.ouin il. .ii. hit-ctuie w...ii!.l i.Liy 
a big part in English hie in the fntuie. (.i^ijiltu'c i 
Jir. Stpaet IfEirox (.rtipemliaiy .Migistiatei also le- 
spunded. and entertiine.l tin;- I'.inp.ny with .u. amii'ing 
.ic'C'Ount of his experien'.es .sc uniniie in ,ui arl.iti.tti n in 
which architects were coMciin d. 

RnoFE'sciE M.t’P. iFresnlent ot tin I'niversitv 1. lubi s.iid 
It liad b'-en a great nleasuie t ■ ■.ll.•nl t.i ..ftei nn mbei- th. 
.hospitality .of th" Club. becaU'ethey regarde..! tlie iici.ite. t 
fr.iiii .V univeisal p.iint ..f vieu as a lii'.thet W...1 '..t. Tin. v 
looked upon work in art as .at least as fin.- .iml imp.n t int an 
exjiifssion of the human spiut as noik in science. He did 
not think there was my kind of w.jik.-i who i-.int' ibuti-d 
mole t'l the s.ical g..io.l or to tlie liapp;n.;'s ol mmkind 
than the architect did; sonn-times al'o to tin- nus.-iy. 

( Ldiight.-r. ) The ar..hitert v.as ni a ji.-itn.n .-t ].e..iilwr 
piivil'.ge. As an aitist v>l..-u ),. wa~ usk'-d .'t i... p.-i'ist.,l 
in piro.lui mg a woi k of an it w is jdanted in t l.e streets, ami 
evetyone u.is bound t.i s. e it \h.-iy <.ft*-n when w.iil.ing 
through tl/e stteet.s ..f their i itv. he would suddenlv fee! 
depressed, tin- feeling b.-in;; ]>i ...hn .. .1 at the siglit ..f i el t.i in 
buildings. On .jther ocr.isious he felt very mueh uplift, d 
when sei-ing. < itl'.-r cons.-n.iislv ot nn. ..Usennisly, -i ph- i-ing 

building. There were many things m a iitv iik.- I.r. . ij I 

which W'-re in Ins .ipinn..u bi.-a. l.cs ..{the jiea. I Laughtei.) 
If a man made a mdse tli.it ihstnib.-l tin- ..inihl.niim ..t 
the mind they t.iok liini bef.ue Mr. >tinut L). aii.n. Jli't 
they did n..t pi os.-r iif e a m.in w lu. ..Ili-ndi d tln-in tli|..ngli 
the eyesight, an otleii. e wi,n h v.as nin. }i mote paintnl t.i 
them than tli.s otl.-.i. .- tiiiongii I 'n- . iis He wisln d the 
tune would i ome when th.- P'lihli w..n!.| tak" ,i s..c(.r,.r 
vie ,v' of th.' matt, r and insist on a liigiii'r ~t.in.l ' i ■! ..I ii . t i- 
tnile ami 1 eautv t! .in n iii.c-'-nt . Mst".!. Tin's" ni.'i tui'gs 
of arc Kit. Its c.institiped ..ii ... . asnm ..f gi.-at go-.d onn n. 
He li.iji.'d It w. Ill hi lie hi ought Imnn' to Ln m pool t In ..ppor- 
tuniti.'- th.it wet'.' oo.-n to th.-m tiiiough the eMsten* e cif a 
great and jioivi itiil boily of tr. lined .utists w lio wei.' at 
their service. H.* h id hi n in i>i\ i-i p... d foi t 'i cut \ ye.ti s, 
-ind he s lid It w it hont mv d. sio- 1. - liitter, but sinijiu' as an 
eKpre.ssion of hi- . onsidered pnlgiiient, that he tl ought 
Liverpool lei.l a gn it .soul it u m oth- .>1 tin- gn it s,,u| 
cities of th.e e.miPiv. It was a iity of tin." id. ah. ..f pi.i- 
gi'.'ssive nn ii, of intense loi.il p.il .Mtisui, l.nt tii- ill. I wish 

that tlie tinn; wet.' nearei win-n tli.it soul of Livi-ipool w.'ie 
.■lot lied in ,i liofly appropi i.iti- to it It ,i .i.s upon a i. lute, ts 
that that call tell. He hoped they w.inhl In- amply 
potted in the fiitui'.- bv .i "lo'vviU'g nubile iiiteicst in the 
value ot their gieal ju ofessioii. ( .Cpplaii'i-. ) 

.Mu. d’. 1 \ I 1 i.s ! .V it i. i.s [ /' . I e.ii e "The Rresnlenl ot i In- 
R.ival Institiiti'.” Tic w.is tin- most cin-ngct n I’lesid, nt 


th ' liistitiit. 1 ' o! .'Vt'i h.o' and one ..f tin- best of .iieliit". ts 
Might he hve long t' . le-i'l t hi' III in .lu lute, t i.i e ' 

The to.i't w is dnink with mii'i. al lioin.uis. and tin- 

Pr.bsiiMiN'T tlianki'.l t!i mp.iny f”. tln ir kimlness ard foi 

the e\. elb nt w IV tn w hn li. In- s m!. th. ' l a.l lenil.-i. d that 
.lisii! il .lift , . 1 I, nuiii. I .iiiil a jjpi ii's. ) 

.'itn. I.''' pi", 1 1 .ling lon-i'tiiig .’f the r.-uiing of 
I’ap"is bv Jit. Searlfs \Vo..d. Mr, Ln.ml liu.l.len, ami .Mi. 

JI UHL .' \Vebb. .110 1 \ Islts t-i th" I '.It he. I’ "1 .111.1 the Cuiiai .1 
Bn lb ling, ami i tiiji "U th- Rivei .M.-i-. \ . .ir.- ib-alt w - t h n 
J[i l),i\ nlge - Intel, sting notes, p igi ~ ."iir.-tj 
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A.n mterc'ting -oiiv.'tur of tlie ( 'onfeience is .av.iilubli- iii 
tlie shapi' of ,i poitruit group of sonii' 1‘20 i.J ifs nninl.e’s. 
pihotographi'il at Rort Sunlight f.y Mr. JV.ilt. r Scott, of 
Jir.nlfoiil. I'he pn tuie ineasincs 11 melie.s bv 24 iiich. s. 
•md is ,i I i-nllc b.-.uit ifii] speciineti of tfie iiliotograiitiei s .iit . 
Copies may be obtaincl from Mr. Scott at 2()-;30\ .Xoitli 
R.iraih*. Br.nlt.u.l 
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SIE ROBEET ROWAXD ANDERSON: 
AN APPRECIATION. 

By A. N. Paterson, M.A.. A.E.S.A.. President 
of the Iii:?titute of Scottish Architects. 

From an Address delivered at the Annual Convention of the Institute 
of Scottish Architects held at Dundee. 21st June 1921. 

I T lias commonly been remarked of .Sir Eowand 
Anderson that Ids force of character, breadth of 
view, and determination of spirit, together with 
Ids powerful constitution would have made him great 
in whatever sphere his life work had lain. As a law- 
yer he would have lent weight and dignity to the 
Bench ; a sohlier, that fleld-marshal's baton would 
Certainly have been in his knapsack, and not remained 
there ; a surgeon or physician, he would have been 
famous as an operator or consultant ; a ehurcliniaii, 
he had graced a bishopric or the i\Ioderator'.s Chair. 
But while these various offices have no doubt their 
various uses. I make bold to say that as a great archi- 
tect his life and work were of more value to Scotland 
than had they been spent in any one of them, and we 
have therefore cause for thanktulness that, as a youth, 
he was permitted to follow his natural bent and early 
tra nsferred from the la wyer’s desk to the drawing boa rd . 

I have .said that Scotland is the gainer, iiis in- 
fluence, of course, extends far beyond our borders, 
both through his works themselves and through the 
men who in their younger days gained knowledge and 
inspiration in his office, and whose works in many la nds 
reflect something of the le.s.sons then learned. Yet it 
remains the fact, somewhat remarkable in considera- 
tion of his eminence, that hi.s buildings are all with us 
to enjoy and admire. And I am not sure but that, in 
the niciiii, he would have had it so, for Sir Bowand 
Anderson was first of all a great .Soot. The particu- 
lars obtainable of his early training are scanty and 
uncertain, but if the information in this respect con- 
tained in the Seo/sjnan article on his life are correct, 
as I have been assured is the case we know that as an 
a.ssistaut for a time with !Sir Gilbert .Scott he already 
showed his ability, and from that a succe.s;.ful career 
in the South mu.st have lain oiieii to one of liis 
character. Instead, he preferred to return to his 
native country, and throughout ins long life remained 
a stout protagoni.st of things Scotti.-h, of the interest 
and beauty of it.s national architecture, and the im- 
])ortanre to the student of a thorough knowledge of 
its early example.s in relation to the work, however 
divergent in requirements, of the present day. 

If Jus early tr, lining was. even according to the 
ideas of his time, irregular, it isgivim to none to belittle 
on that account our efl'ort.s to improve the common 
opportunities in thi.s resjiect to-day. Genius and 
determination such as hi.s will win tlirotigh in spite of 
limitations. How he him.self ajijireciated the value 
of a thorough education is shown by his labours in its 
cause. He was, indeed, a pioneer in that direction 
when, in founding the School of Applied Arts in Edin- 


burgh ill the year 1892. lie devoted to its organisation 
and direction his time and means to an extent little 
realised to-day, and that, it must be remembered, 
when still in the full flood of his career as, bv general 
admission, the premier architect of Scotland. These, 
Ids works, do follow him even to this present day. 
The measured dratvings of our earlier national 
architecture which, in middle Hfe, he incorporated in 
the scheme of the school, it was a chief concern of his 
latest years to render of wider ii.sefulness, and it is 
mainly owing to his personal labour and generosity 
that, despite much initial difficulty and oppo.sitioii, 
their publication as the Xational Art Survey is now 
in progress, in a form at once .so excellent and at a 
jirice so moderate as to be within the reach of all. 
Xor was his appreciation of tlu' value of a sound 
education confined to that side of it represented by the 
study of old examples, as was evidenced by his later 
offer of open bursaries for jiromoting the study of 
modern construction. 

As a great Scot therefore we honour him ; as a great 
educationist also, but mo.st of all as a great architect. 
It is needle.s.s for me, in a gathering of Scotti.«h Archi- 
tects, to enumerate the many buildings erected to hi.s 
design and restored under his direction in all parts 
of the country. They are known to and admired by its 
all. He had great opportunities, not only in the inii lor- 
tance of the commissions entrusted to him. but in 
their variety. For in no sense was he a specialist, 
either as regards the nature or purpose of the buildings 
undertaken, or the particular styles of architecture 
employed for any one of these as being best fitted to 
express his ideas. For him the various .streams which, 
united, form our great Western tradition were his to 
draw upon at will. With freedom and facility, though 
always with sane restraint, lie did so, leaving un- 
touched Old}’ that pure classic which forms the original 
source of them all. This, whether it was foreign to his 
cast of thought or, as is more likely, uusuited to the 
fit rendering of any of the special schemes he was called 
upontodevelop.itwoiildnowbehardtosay. Thus. while 
in his churches he expres.sed himself in A'ornian, earlv 
or late Gothic (though never in the (uuvly English Fer- 
pendicular), Ids Medical Schools and Conservative ( lub 
were early Italian, his Caledonian Eailway Building.s 
and Mount Stuart French Reiiai.s.sauce, his National 
Portrait Gallery h'rcnch Gothic, and his liousc.s Scot- 
tish Domestic. Yet through all there i.s a personal 
note. IVhercin that lies was W“ll ex}ire.ssed by Mr. 
Ernest Xewton in hi.s Presidential Address on the oc- 
casion of the pre.scntation of the Royal Llold Medal to 
Sir Rowand. when he described, as the characteristic 
quality of his work. '' its evident integrity, each build- 
ing being thought out for its special purjio.se with a 
.simplicity and directness of conception which domi- 
nates the whole design, the beauty of any particular 
motif or the careful study of its detail never being 
allowed undue proniiner.ee, each work being eloquent 
of the requirements and purjioscs of the building and 
of his knowledge of and sympathy with the various 
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tr.ifts •‘UililuVfd. ' I am liOT auiv but that till-: t a SoL-ii-ty aiul n .ulv tn c a, ii lara in ilm br^t nf mv 

rirun^<. the ultiluati- ti-'t nt ,tll L'lind atLliiti i fain, will |■llw•|■!•^ m funlmraiu it w.is mi llin iitd.-i^rai diim. 
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Tn 'Lii'h ' att iin a 'i.an . T , m Bit* r.'i 1..; ;i;:'. _ t. , ; ■ _-7, . 

tla.uak l.ndl.y 1-mI.. f..' ' ’■ ll.n t. n t . ,. , ' . ' m '-.ill- 

1,7, in j'i.T ijr., . u’bi ,n , ; ■ h. '|. ' • .\ ,.i -a '■ = ... ■ . ■ . m- , ■ r n n ' n [.f , i , ' . 
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iiidv livr to -rf Furi'i-- aiul Eilinbiiruli roiipetintc for 
tho jinvili-v of uit’iim 'luo lionour to liiiii wlioiii we 
to-ilay. Ein rlt- present it i-- a .source of 
tzranfii'.iTioii that tlie institute has been able duriiut 
the last year to seeiire a wcjrtliv [ireseutnient of liim 
ill the iiobli' bu't exi euteil bv Dr. fMaeyiilivra V. and 
to know that, t'aon.ah tlie formal presentation of it was 
otevi-ute I hy s^ir llowaml's death before the bronze 
could lie I onijileCed, he Was pleased with it and with 
tile recouuition it ini] died But for us nentlenien. it 
seems to me, the Institute m itself his dieinorial : it 
leinain- for us and our suciessors to make and keep 
it worthy of him and of service to our Art and I onntrv. 


STATE-AIDED HOUSIXG SCHEMES. 

Architects’ Fees : Discussion at the Special General 
Meeting, 4th July. 

A SpE ial (.leiieioil kh etiiiy. summoned by the 
Council under By law 05 to obtain the sanction of the 
General Body to an alteration in Clause y of the .'tcale 
ot Professional Charaes su as to iiicorjiorate the 
Ministry of Healtli'.s Cleiieral Housing dleinoran.la. 
Xo-. 31 51 , D and 5 : 2 . was held oil kloiiday. dtli July. 

Th- Hell, Sell! tape. Mr. Annul: Ktcx. Ii.ivina an- 
n .lUiireil th.it the Pie^uleiit wis uii.C.!,- te atterni. Mr. H 
Li.xi ni;sii:i'., I’a.t t'lee- I’le'iileiit. was elected < Iianai.,u. 
In takmu tin- ( hair. Mi Lcxi iicstr.tt sanl 1,,- a. ee]it, d ilu- 
p I-Itien ratliei leluctaiitly. as he had lieen Pu many niviitn' 
a lisen t f 1 mu Enc! ind .md was i nu of tom h with the a "i k 
The (.'H.illlM.cx, in aecordaiKs- \nth tlie notice -p ipei . 
toi ni.dly mo vi'i I t lie foil ■ n\ ina ■ esoUuu ii' : — 

(1 ,1 Th.it I faU'o y of the Scale of I'l ole'sional (.Totrue' he 
.dreied t 1 icsid as follows: •'III tlie e.ise of hoiisiiie 
scl.emes and la oina out estates spei ml arraimemeurs 
111 , I V hi ’ . ijuii'od III o\i opt loiial I .! eumstanee-. hm lor 
oiduniv iiarjiosos tlie scal-s ot tt',_s are tl'e same u 
th'ise .s'-t o'lT in the .Miiustiv -d Health's f.’eneial 
Honsiim Menioianda No :!1. No. -,1 H and No. r.i * 
(d) T'hat the .Miuisiic' ot Healtli’.s (leiiei.d Ho'is'iia 
Me mo I , nda No. 1 . No .'i I Hand No. .-li.* sot firm oui 
the tee- )ia\ a'de to arcdiitec ts ni eouneetion «ith ftate- 
aid.'d lioasino seliemos, as .mreed with the Mi-iisii c ..f 
H altli li\ the H I l'..A. ami the Poeietc of A’-chitoit». 
lio iniojpoMted .'.s in .\;ipendi\ to the So.ile o‘ Pto- 
fessiona! ( 'll ' rues puhlisle’d in t ho tl 1. H..\, R \ r il.NTmF. 
Ml I vai i.s S, ( ; u',so\ I /' I si.c.ndod. 

The Sunil TM’.v loa 1 lotiiis trom memh -rs ju-otestine 
aiiiiii't tlm ratdi' .itioii ot the terms set out in tin- 

lei out I V iss io 1 1 M e mol .1 ;i d i. Tlie f olio w iiiu .1 1 e e \ 1 1 ae! s : - - 

Hessis, Hvaw'viir. and M.WNtun l-I.C lauidon • •’As 

.iioliiteets intoiosted "1 i Ilou ina s 'liemo. we do not . on- 
sidoi It fair th It the ^liu’sti v should .d.Iova no oiii-rf-]»,it ket 
o.Kpoiis s itiih ss 1 he Journey iin ol\ ed m ovei ' 2 '> Hides.' 

.Mr. L IloM I, ( 1 1 Tmii I pi !. London : " It is vepv dmild- 
fii! it tlu‘ pto\ Ions sc'.ih paid aroliiteets. 1 am stiio it d'ws 
not [,;t as I oe.irds i 0 , 0 Is and sow ei s or l.iy-oul. 

Ml. X. T. Sai.mun I LI. Wo.kiiieham : ' The 'fate for 
.iti.indoned woik and the non-p.icnieitf ot nut-of.poeket 
expeiisos .ire -o manifestly iinfiir." 

Mr. ('. H \e.itiiLi> Noiircis If'.]. London; ” TTie new 
scale Is ohwioiisp' iinf.iir. .iiid the non-jiacniieiit of .»nt-ot- 
poopot e.\penses is in diroet eotiti'aveiitioii to IMeiiioraiidiiin 
No. dt, whh h states tliat the eonditioiis ot eneiiatniuuit id 
irehitoots shall he those eiistoniary in the jii otessioii." 

• 'I’hr .llriiiei alula aro sit out m die .Iiiik>-VL lor U'f .luh lyiu, 
]>I> 426-2”'. aiitl 2r>rii Jiitu’ D.>2i pp I”'?-”'”* 


?l!'. ( OXRAD B. \^'ir.LCO^- K”' ; /'. , Bcd linLj : 

■ A*- an lilt'* t t<»i i*tp* » Mtiipl..t.* li'Mi-in- h ‘iiiG -iiul h)i 

c-nT--thiid ujch c.f tW" ■>thei '•r ImMut*-*. -.f -‘11 rlnc-u nf wKic-h 
'( huniD-' ir !•«. iiDW th* aluiuil"]! a |Mit. 1 inii't very 

'tjcimly Diot'-'it the -fiiiuil k-v, huiMi-t. a- rJit* 

-eil -wi ale .-f i" uiitj'C t" tli- yi 

' T'Vi. p'nnt> v\liii-h an* <*''|»ec laiiv ineq iiira iih* ai<-:-- 
(li Ueiicial H'tiwniD Me*iU"!aiiiliiJu X'g •"! 1> 'star-:*- that 
|H ■'* a'**”' »'f t<*e^ \\ el e ui le.-i vt -t ah •> i ' \ * 1 1112 .dl "Ut- 

ct-ii'.iliAl exyeii”'e>. excc|»t tiaveljiiiu (-xyeii-'e'- id ]')U!Jieyi 
H'i null « li"m til** ai* ltire« -.rtii . 

'■ (Gn'i'ial He-u-siii'i Mciii'tianflinn \m. ol rha! the 

‘ >■!'. hti ‘U-s . t c likiaLieint'iit <‘t ak hilc t' 'liall 1 m- tln'-f < u-- 
t-bi'iai'v 111 the -jjrofe''-icn. 

" I'li'icr the I’.I.B.A. -ehedai*- -a it'', iiavtd ’1112 aiiil 
‘■thei iiiit-.-.f-j),. ki-t expen-'e- alv.av- rLdiai-il. nid . 1 - 

niM'-t h"U'‘iiii: im iiifeet'” u‘-*iv eiieai^i-’u v lieu (D-neiai 
H'lU'-iii'a ^r«*in«iiau(la 4 and 31 Meie in f'-ii e. tliev sliMuld 
certainly lie pud the CLWtoiu.uy ''Ut'-.G-pcM Let i-xi-cn'e- m 
a-Mit! 'll l'> l]'<* '•i In fin.h* t** < -t he' v. j •-.' ir • 'h\ 1 , ni' that 

a’, hitect-r eiiiia I oii iiil'au s* hciiic-' m t'tuii”” ii'-.ii then 
• r'M.-iM niiH li IiihIdd i**!!i’in<*Mti et Tl.aii ai'liitiii’' 
enuaiod on raial S':heme•^ tvl-irli n- .'^^itstt' c "n-sidei .thle 
tia\ JliP- 

"i2i With ic^ar'I to a ha nd- -ip'-'d 'Ch'-inC”* 1: i- a])* 
paieudy pi- ']•■ D^t'd iliat tlie tee- pail l-e ha-jid mn 

" 11 “ C'tt.'ue "f i-.ii h ty]je in'-ti-O'-'-d in tin- a ha n-'h ai.-d i.-le me 
"V j»sUt '-f a >• la nn . Mup-i iii"d;h» iitp'ii”- iii ih-i::!! t" 
av-'id inon"r<'nv in appeal. in« “ et« ip t t" t -unt a^ a 

pa»‘at<- dt '•mil. 

■ '”'m }i tec' It 1 ' •divioii' 0 1 '• 'jair mad* y i; • t-*. ain^ w liei c 
a <le-'i-an lia> l"‘en niod'tied '•^ve’al tiiiic'. in i e^itatinu 
'•■veia* •'{•'■'•i.i] dtawipi:'-. th* te *At< n m "iild ipa 1 1 a * i the 
expellee^ iiKU!Te*l. 

rn*h*i the lx l.B.A. '* he*l'il* . th* iU'A.jnay\ h*. t"i 
ahainh'iu**! ivoik. when tendei' lia*! been "hTaDeel. iva' 
i hi »"*-tiTt Ijv - :t t h*‘ tail te**^. anil >ui -ly t.'t h"ii''”i 2 li * me”' 
where the fee^ liave .iir'*a*ly hetn -aieaiK uir. tlii^ pr"]i"i- 
tP'ii 'li"u!*l iP't ho redu* ed- 

■* Rc'"lat!"n X". 1 vtat**" that lu exi e]jti« ma! iiiguiu* 
'taiue'* -.jie. lal ai ianoeiueiit> with u-aaid t" fe*‘> may h'* 
re*{nire‘l. hiu '•u*' h a rD'-o!uti*'n m<i\ ht "* iirrh* n-**. a- ilu 
couit "t ap['oa! i> m-r ineuti*.>ned. 

*■ .4^' a •'P'm*iHi t'xa mp!«' "f }pM\ mu **miint*i ati\ < tin* ■’h* 
w*tuld l»*“ ip ^o^ne x■a■^e'‘. I aive the f< -II* a\ me uhu> *.>t 

tIp* iimnlM** «.f type^ i*f * *»ttaue'- pr*ip"'i'il t"i "in* "i h'-me 
Mhi“je tlie !"<*al auth«'line-^ lepuued a^ imu-li vaiae’-y >>i 
■ h‘'ii:n 1*- P'.'s'sihle tliU'Uiiliout iheP -h'Ti'P t. In ihi- e\- 
ainme it \\onhl a]>pear that tin* "txluiaiy 'Cala "t o ].**r eenr 
"11 ( a*'h oiiuinal de'-imi and ‘2\ 2'* t 'em "ii euh nia-at 
''Inui’d a])Dly. 

■* (.t) Xunihei "f d.'ttaao'. lu I'rmuia! •" In in* — 12 d 

‘ (/>) Xujnb**r of * "tlaue-' fur w huh Tiiidei' MiU'-mned 

—44. 

'■(»’) Xui'ih*'!” **f cottaiD' f"i whii’h de-imi'- w**!** jne- 
])au-*«I and in the nia|oiity "f la'-e-* tt*!!!!*-*!*. .ilHamed l*ef"ie 
tin* i lUta-a**'- weu' ah.iiidoin**!- Dil. 

■' XumiM'i* *»f <hrterent *ie.'-mn’' un !’'(le>l in [^•) — Id. 

” Xninhei *.f miu**r moditn at’i'ii’' "t tin* ahoce ile-iLUi' 
includeil in [h) ncv O'-'^itatinu -sjiecial ilraMinLU' hut nut 
I onnte«l .i'- ''e 2 »ai<ite ile-smii: — 1 I 

” Xumln*T‘ tjf (iitfc*i*.*iit *le'-nan’' un linled m .'G aihiitioiuil 
to tln-'-e ineiinh d in iff) — Id 

" XmnhiT "f inin*‘r inodui* aii m- <4 tin'-** *]'*'-iun'- n*** e-- 
•'it.itiim s'spei.ial di a n iiiL'”'. hut not i"imte*-l a-s >e 2 -isiratt‘ 
dexioiiv,- S. 

Ml. 1> \''ii Si TTox [ -1.1. LamhiMirii. B'-iks. ; 

' Tin* ei*n*lition-' *d' my t'mp.hyvment a”- one i.f thiee 
a:ehite(*t'‘ 1 * a rui a 1 di-^t 1 n t **'ninil in a eenoial hi-U'Hm 
sch**me \\*‘i** a*, •'tatetl in (omera! Hou^-iim 41emo! ainlum 
X... :il : 

*' 1. ‘ The * '.n-lition^ *'f enea’aeineht *>f auluTects shad 
In* t h*'''e hn h aie euvt*»inaiy 111 l In* pi "t**"!*'!!'- . . 

"It ajipear-J, thciefoie. that the Mini’^tiyA ^lemof; 
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'>1 l> and •’>2 applioabL* to ab.iii-l« -lu (i 'thi nif'" an<l mit- 
<.*f-pvn-kei expen>t‘S lie in ihiei t t « -nti aveutieii of Meiiit*. |>l. 
and. if ratihe-l by the In-'titate. wdl ihi. ton-»deiabb* 

haid'hip to miny member^ of tin* pioL-->iMn and ('‘pe<'- 
ali\ to thoj.'% like myself, who lia\e In .-n put to oieat e\- 
peii^e in tiavellmo b^ road t'' lui d '•« h* nie>. jt rli-stan* O', up 
to 2.J inilc' from then ulhee>." 

Mr. C. M’ontn'KL'. Smitk [F.‘‘. London . 

■■ It has hitherto been tin- t n-toni to ba'.t an andiittn i'^ 
eoiumission ^shere li'.nk is abandoued . u a piop..ith>n ot 
th*‘ reodionzed fee for tho oonipl -** d woik. S. «-ini: th.*t 
where hi.'ii^iriu is concerned, the coninii'".ion lia-' alitadv 
bf en rediK ed from b per i enr. to 2\ per i dir. "i le-- in >.<»nn 
• M'-es. Civilize o uf the Institute Seale nor u.Lie^-i.naM - 
and in my onimon should staiid. 

” hon^ideiiny; the veiy larL^e amount of time involved in 
piehmiriaiy w -rk vhme houvmr ‘.oii'eined— and onlv 
th o>e of us en^mL^ed up-.n it know wliat tin? mean? — in inv 
vieM the propuitiun is not too irioit. 

In any case if the iteneral oj.inion i' that it ini::hr be 
ieduce<l. the principle should i>e ailh^-ied to. 

■■ I am iiven to uudei-'tand ti.at the 'Meniorandt do not 
represent the diirecinent aiiived at with the ^Iinisirv and 
therefore should not be acceptc*d in tlieii present form. 

■* To reduce our remuneration t-- the extent }>rop''sed. i> 
o.deulatod to louer the status of th** ]»r'*tes'ion.'* 

Mr. Cno. T. Browx [F.h H-n '^.-deMry. Noidi.-tji 
Architectural Association : “ .S<*me members of thi- A-- 
-o; iation who have StaTe-ahh*d hoU'iiiL' s* heme- m h uid 
object to the proposed foi c.ban-loned work, but nio’e 
stionoly to tliC que-tions *>! * [)otiniiion of SiJiem.* * ami 
the elimination of all our-of.pocket expen^''—. In ]>aitKnlar 
there !-• the case of a bw a! aiirhonty ha\ in;.: -c h*-nu'.s on .i 
niimbeL of sites and employing ‘liticK-nt architect- Tli"--- 
aichitects work CiUite indep^endt. ntly “t eu'.li other, and 
when they tvcre a])[jointel on the agreed -- ale. t'm oaiv 
inteipretation was tlia’’ each wa^ m chariie of a sclieme juid 
w ould be paid as mk h. If tlie m w d*' hnition i'* .n . ept. d. 
however, it will mean a po*»liiiif of fee- among-t aM the 
ar*- liitcc t<. and is some thin u hu li t h-y « on tend v .i- nev< i 
sucfi^ested or intended when thov wtoe a|)po]nted or a- - 
c ejUed the Work on th*- seale a- it th* p -toi.d ” 

Mr. J \s. T. (Mokutt {TLX* \\< a-*!'--..n-'j'vn<- : 

■ X slmuid like to diaw attention i.. an a* tual ( a-e m 
uhieh I am actiiiii on lieh.iJf of thi*-* turn- uh«. an* iomr 
architects for a .SMte-aided hon.-mir s* Ik me of -ottie* .•) 4 n 
hoiHc-. Tile site for the lioii-i - * - an e\< **ilini.d’ dilhc idt 
one, on a bank ?ide, and the jx-ition <4 rii** -iciiem** tt tin* 
inonient is a» foliov s * — 

■ Lay-out ]'lan jjicpaicil arul anpi* ved. 

■■ Sk*-'teh ]jliiiis foi houiCs a])jn<t\*-'h 

■ Di-tailcd plan- foi lumsc- appi ov*-d. 

' (.^»uantities are heme taken ‘*ti i,v -uivevoi-. 

Phins foi- loads and s'-wm- ilim.-t * omul* t* imi <ju ui 
litie- beina: taken off, 

"The scale of fees aLo«-*-d upon ai- tie-*- -et *.ut in 
Meinoranclum 31. 

' Tiie pavm**nt for tlu- lay-*mt plan and -ewci> wili, ori 
this particular .site, just c*»ver tiie a* tnal * o-t- *»f prepara- 
tmn levels, etc. If tie* w*iik ou. tfn- full pavment f*u' 
houses, toLO'ther Acith ‘ewnrs, eti . r- £^.!m2 fa-sunnni: an 
average of JiSUO per hou^ej, hereas || abaudoned tho pav- 
ment uiU only be £500, the ditTeiene* foi -up'-rvisum piae- 
tieallv being £7,000. uhieh is manife-tlv absui*!. 

" The am*»unt of £500 will by m* im*ari- coyer tin* ex- 
penses eiit.uled in the woik. 

" It is true the ]U'o[K>s<_-rl altmate-n ^talej, that ' spi-cial 
airanirements may be je(}Uiied m exeoy>ti*tnaI eireum- 
stariees,’ but t-vj-n under th*‘ nio-t fa\*rurahle finnm- 
stanees, if Memorandum 51 J) and 52 air 'noiporatei! m 
1 lau-c 0, wouhl the scale rca* h the lomj estabh-hed iiilin*' 
laid down in (Oaiise 5 ? 

■■ It clause 0 IS altered as pr'>po-ed, I am ..f . pmion that 


elau-o 5 w ill le m u i h i nt * i ft-u *{ v it h. lud w ill ha w t" lie 
Tf i oU-nlolrd 

■ I a. Ill il-o ..f ' hat lh>- t r m- -d .iioiar* ntU 

by the In-titute. a- -et out in M*-moramla 51 1) and 52, 
I'o udn iih-u-!* .-nt .,f [.i • >pi n r ion.' ' 


Mr 1 \ \ i 1 V .1 W : w.i si, . I X. o w i, h ; 

{ 1 1 l’aia:ii .1 ph 2 < <f H oii-m-j Me mor.in* lum X\i. .72 -a v- : 
Mem »r inda t. .3 1 . 72,i’-eimhi-i\e-.ah-tu\Mam.ill(m:- 
of-i)... h* ^ ixp-n-i-' 1 -t ill.- f. i- h. ••n -•> 

-MNd. R li.i'i' 1 v my-eif -ind 'th-i-lliivi - 1 m - k. n I " . m 
till- matter, ha- b- on pl.i* ed on ih*- fa. t that anv out-- 
tioiis Hot *1* ait with III the imimuainla ou f« e- w..uid I-* 
-> rte-d a- < .-idit!-.: if,. . li-e.ni ..f t'"- oi-f. --loo. !’ <>]i 

rtiL- nihnj- O.at I- am' I am -'m** .ula-!-- have . ..nierl -m 
in 'jo-jd f iith. im ui rirm - oi'i w mit heas \' e\p« n- •- m n» ar'\ 
all ease- : m fa t !e .-e w h> . h.i v. vi-it--dth>nw..rkiifji- 
'onri. .'i-!y anti *1- ik w it liir bv - • >i i '--pom}, m . and ■ uln i - 
W !-•• in a bll-Hi-' lu .i V V h .--T-. 

Do*-- th* 27 red* - ine-n 121 ..nt and 12' Imiiie. ..f 5o 
mi!-*- th< lud !' i' k ; Tn a > “'inry iik*- N. u folk t hi- i- a 
ve I V In. a vy it"m, a- the ti .iin -i r vi. .• i- m u op Iv a iiooj . me. 
bur I'litue'y ii-i h -- tor vejv many part-, mvohinj Ti,.!n 
and *. V‘. h' j- 'UI iieys o3 m .torl'ii". 

{-] A[» »rt iiom i fij.. que-tp m ..f oar.of.p .. k"? -'\p* n-*--. 
the other oiitstan'hn" featuie of this meinoran*liim fm 
abamlone*! work, a- airainst jirevn-us nieinoranda. apptar- 
r<) he under the ie-a'iing of Hou-e Plans (M. where the -aine 
ba-i-. iiam. ly 7 jh r tent, on the tii'st 12. etc., is taken, but 
fees are onl\ alloweil .-n th** separate d«*sion.s. This, in a 
case of, say. a -• h* me foi 02 hou-es aii'l where only.stiictly 
' p<'akinu. t a • • p ira’-e *1. -mm- ai • n-. d. w .mid w oi k out a^ 
.1 n*Ucidou-ly k.w tiuoiie jn on* eas«- icaiiKt the i»th* i. 

'■ ;3i 'I'hei** 1- P..I I'M ntpm of qn.intiti* nnd* r th*- head- 
iiii: "f * H'-u-* Plan-. 1 jir. -ume wh**re tlwsc liive bo* n 
tini'he-l , ,mj.!* i* , th**fiill - ad ■ would h- allowed." 


Ass.-KivTiuv *.F Xi-*r.wr<H Aip'hitl'Is' T.-I'lti.ku: 

‘■S{)ee:-,l M- */tinu of Ass.m lation mak**- stronne-t protest 
a_' iin-r mm-p y\ immt -d t*-av<-lhnu e.\pen-e- bt h-w 25 imh - . 
U'‘'ive inju-tice in 'inxll. w id* ly sepa ratc'l rural -clp-nms; 
al'<* prole-*-- a.u.rm-t s. ,tli' for abap.d. 'iii-il -(.heim- a- ip- 
a{U-<|uate." 


Mr. Tiio- Pvvs,,v r.l.L Oxfmd: " Dn b*-hi!f of tin 
< ■oliPnirt* e of tl.,. CKOiMl-hne So.-ler\ of A tell! ?. * t-. I p[,,. 
l**-t airain-t tin ratui- atpm cd the lati-st Meinoianduni 
witli i‘-f--{. m-i- to All hit* * t Pet 

Profe— ..r ArtsHF. vn f f'.' : 

Aitlioieah .1 rmriiber 'd the Coiiunitte*' that met tlje 
Mird^try. I was only .i>ke.i to atti'n.l two nmetiuus. .ind I 
eould nor take entue re-pon-i biluy t,.r all that wa- s- ttle*i, 
tliouult [ To b* mu in ui-m-i.il aLfieement wiih the 

.-‘•ale a- now drawn, d’h'- real pomt i>-u*- r- i- t" 
whether the -* al*- i- to be r - 1 1 o - j *<■( 1 1 \ e. 

At tli». meetiiiLi: of the ( 'ornmitt**'. when Sir 

^ harh‘- Iviithen in thi- * iiair, tio- que-tion .d \\helli*T 

the fee- were to he r* trospeetfc e w )- \ erv t( ntati V"1 V put 
for w.iid by me. but the (lue-tion \\a-' not il-aily follnwbd iij. 
This, *)f eonr-*‘. now*‘vt r. i- tin- sei'(.U‘i pomt ,it i-siie. an*l 
e\ ideiitls' t};e ^Ilnl'^t^y know it. a- m !--uine th**)r -*-aie of 
fees now- ti> be ratified, tin-y liave stated that the seale 
would apply in every case, i-xeept w here an atrreenient ])r* >- 
\ idiris' f(U’ a specitie payment for abaiidoni'd fei-s has been 
made between the local anthonty and an hiteet, prior to 
th<‘ of tin- Meitpjraiiflum. 

\ er\ few ar* hftc-it- have an\ -peetti*- agreement at all 
otlier than .i-n a* ee])tanre of the t'lnis set out in ^b’liior- 
anfla No-. 4 ami 31-an aeeeptam-*- which has been pr*>v*‘d 
>\ rea'-*ui of lu-lrilments iia\in'j been panl in aceoi'dati* e 
w P h the terms < >£ these scales. Mmnoi amiii m .31 nia k*-s no 
letereme to anv speeifle scale ,d fees for abandoned 
•-< hem<*s. hut im i tides a cl lu-e W hieli sets <1 lit that the <'<U1- 
ditions (d em.uioement of aieldtects and sue vev*us sIihII be 
those cust<.mary in the respective pr.df'ssioiis, for example, 
generally, siudi as the conditions prcserilmd by the R.T.B.A. 
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and the Society uf Aiclutects in the ease uf engagement "f 
architects. 

■■ This appears to me to be the presentation of the legal 
ci'pei-t of the cjise. and it will lemain for the Institute to 
decide as to wliether they are to uphold the payment of fee^ 
for a bandonc'I scheme> on the basis i d the In-'titute < hartre. 
in the ease of agreements entered into pieviously To the 
inakiii'j of this scale, or ’\\hethcr the piofe'<ion i'^ to be 
advised to accept a new reading. 

" My view is, tiiat the Institute will be Avel! .idvi-^ed to 
seek a fuither interview with the Mini'tiy, and have the 
whole of this question cleared up, as. whilst, a* I said at the 
outset, I think the general fees for abandoned scheme-s is 
tolerably fair as regards later undertakings, an enormous 
amount of work was done in the iirst instance at very great 
expense to architects, which will never be paid for, and it 
vill leave them out-of-])oi: ket if this scale of ahand«>ned 
scliemcs is letrospcctive.’’ 

'Mv. Herbert A. Welch [-1 ] moved as an amendment 
that the matter be referred back for furtlier consideration. 
As a member of the deputation — added rather late in the 
day — he felt the matter very keenly. The Mini^tiy's 
statement that the terms and conditions set out m tiie 
Memorandum had been agreed by the Hoyal Institute and 
the Society of Architects was not correct, and it was 
particularly unfoitunate that that communication had 
L"one out to local authorities. He hoped that the 1‘ounc.il 
had protested, or. if not. that they would take eaily .steps 
to aet the matter put right. For the past ttfxeen years lie 
had had considerable expeiicnce of housing matters, 
and on the recommendation of the Piactice Ivmmittee 
the CiJiinciI nominated him to serve on the deputation 
which was tonducting negotiations with the Mln}•^tly of 
Health on the question of housing fees. At his requt'>T 
Mr. Cib.^on furnisbed him with a typo-wiittcn statoun'nt 
settinir out the proposals which before he joined the depu- 
tation had been discu>scd and tcntativvly agreed bciwcvii 
the Ministry and the deputation. He went veiy carefully 
into thc'^e jirojiusaK and disciis'<ed v. ith Mr. Oibst*n ceitain 
modifications of them befoit' goiiiLi to tfie ^finis'tiv ‘*f 
Health. The deputation met the Mim»tiy of Health on 
0th May last when the whole matter was di.’^c us>ed, tn- 
gether with the modifications he had suggested. At that 
meeting, with the siuirle exception of lii» sugiicstiou a.'' to 
what should be the real meaning of the word '‘schemes,** 
the proposaU were, in the main, agiecd. At the conclu&ion 
of that meeting it was suggested that the Ministry should 
jn-epaie a draft and that some one trom tlie deputation 
should agree to that draft. ^Mr. Gibson was appointed by 
the deputation for that purpose. He learned atterwaiaG — 
and he was sure Mr. Gibson w ould not mind his mentioning 
it — that Mr. Gibsoii had agreed to tlie draft with the 
:Ministry. and he (^Ir. M'elchb as an individual member 
the deputation, knew nothing more of it until at a later 
date he leceived frtim the Couin il what puiqmrteil to be t he 
agreed terms of the resolutions arrived at by tlie Ministry 
of Health, which terms the Gouneil in the meantime had 
confirmed. He at once wrote to the >Secretary K.I.B.A. 
and to Mr. Gibson stating that the terms as set out did not 
agree in some vital particulars with what was agreed by the 
deputation with the Ministry. Healing with tlie vaiiatnuis 
between the printed form as agreed and the oriLdnal ])io- 
]>osals, Mr. Welch pointed out that iii the juvamble to 
No. 52 the original draft contained the woid?. "or con- 
ditional approval ” after the word ' approval, but m the 
paper stmt out bv the INIinistrv these word-- weie omitted. 
Then in Xo. If. Road and hewers, sub-s. (i), the word 
" sjieeifications.*’ which was not in tlie original draft, had 
been introduced. It should not have been there, for it was 
pointed out to the Ministry that specifications w ouhl m*t be 
])repared at that stage. 1’hen wdth regard to tpiantities, 
it was explained to the Ministry that the piepaiation of 
quantities was no pail of an architect s dutic'.. and th.it it 
had been in'*erte<l in error in the previnu'' memoianda. 


The Ministry admitted the erroi. and agieed that it should 
come out. Yet it oceunecl again in Memoiandum 52. 

\\ ith regard to par. 2, " In all cases of partially abandoned 
schemes, etc.," he had no recollection of this having been 
discussed at all : this was the tiist he had heard of any 
reference to ** three-quarters of the fees** mentioned in 
that clause. A further point he wished particularly to 
make was with regard to Xo III. House l‘lans, par. 2 : 

" In all cases of partially abandoned st hemes fees in accorcl- 
am e with the pitM eding paragiajdi 2 w ill bo payable for tlie 
abamloned work.*’ That was quite wroncf. What in fact 
was agreed was that fees m accordance with paragiaph 1, 
sub-sections (i) and (ii), should be paid. That made a 
clilferenee of 50 per cent, in the remuneration tu be received 
by architects for abandoned plan.s. There had evidently 
been a misquotation or some such mistake — " paia- 
graph 2 ’* should have read " paragraph 1. sub-sectioii'' (i) 
and (il).*’ These were the fundamental points of h:s 
‘■'ritieism and weie the reasons wliy he as o mcmbei ot the 
deputation propo.sed that the matter be referred back foi 
further consideration. He could not help feeling tli^.t the 
individual members of the deputation had not recei-' ed the 
consideration they had a right to expect. The diatt pi", 
posals should have been submitted to them bcf"ro le-ing 
sent, to the Council, so that it might be clear to them that 
the final draft as .agreed was in accordance tilth tlieir inten- 
tions. He submitted that in future, when deput.iiions 
were app‘)inied, they should act as a bodv and do the W"rk 
themselves rather than have it clone for them. 

Mr. Horace Cteitt [.-J.] said tliat, «i)caking a^ a mem- 
ber of the deputation. Ins recollection was that the Ministry 
asked the deputation to appiunt one among their number 
TO go througlt the wording of the points raised, and agree 
them with the Ministry. A vote was taken, and Mr. 
Gibson was unanimously selected. Therefore it wa'- rather 
unfair to Mr. Gibson that u should be now suggested that 
he sh‘>uld do .something wlncl: it \\a> iu-nci inrende<l lie 
should do. 

Mr. AVelcji said he iiad no intention of bunging Mr. 
Gibson*' name into the matter. He (51). Welch) wa-^ a])- 
tiointcd. not in an individual capacity but as a member of 
the Practice C«unmitte(‘, and \ias ih»o’t*f"re le^]' 0 n^lble to 
the Committee for what was done. M'hen Mr. Gibaoii wa^ 
elected by the deputation to approve the draft, he sug- 
gested to Mr. Gibson tliat as a member specially appointed 
by the Praetiee Committee and an^^\erable to them lie 
would like to attend with Mr. Gibson. This 5Ir. Gibson 
readily agreed tu. 

Mr. W. G. W ATKINS [A ] (Lincoln) "cconded the amend, 
iiient. 'J’he matter, he >aid, affected him financially to an 
extraordiiiaiy <legiee. He luid been a( ring for a little over 
two years as aichitect to a ruial conned housing scheme. 
After a coriMderable time tlie local authority. advi>cd by 
him, selected twentv-onc sites, widely scattered over an 
area of rouehly twenty-tive mile--: by fifteen miles. T-hey 
apportioned the house.s to the sites, so many to each site — 
perhajis two on tlie least, ii.'ing to twenty on the largest 
sit'N Lay-out plans were made and paid for according to 
.<ealc\ Four type plans weie adopted, the houses to be 
constructed in paiis according to locality and requiie- 
inents. Separate tenders were invited for all the twenty- 
one sites, and applieations weu' received for thirteen differ- 
ent sites, the quantities being ^ent to the buildeis for the'e 
thirteen sites. Although the four type plans were lejieated 
on every site, there was a con-;iclerabIe amount of work that 
did not rej)eat. The '<ite' w ere purely country sites ; tliei e 
were no sew'crs, nc» roads, no water, no gas. Every ^ite 
had to be visited an<l treated <*n merits : it had to be 
decided where the water supply should be. how dee]> the 
well, how many wells, where the sewer ot. in some eases, 
the cesspool should b(‘ — sometimes there was a running 
stream and a septic tank was pi ^'lblc. They were 
.sopiirate things altogeth<*r. He .submitted the thiit‘‘en 
sites TC‘ the Ministrv. and the wliole lot Avere turned doAAii. 
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It p- i.. . i i . i! ! W t-K P. -.P- ' ' ' j [ .t T I 111 A ■ • . ' ■ . 

M i!) i'l ' \ U ( 1 ' J t 5 i:>_ ■ . fi.» t 11 IiUIi-O I . ‘ 

^ i ‘ • 1 It V. 1 1 , t ' H ‘ * • i ' ^ ' > ' ! . 1 1 ! 1 ' ■ r 1 . n ' • ■ p " * . . t i 1 ' . . 1 1 ■ ' 1 " 

. t r , ' r h.i I . t!' 1 ♦ \ ‘ U* II .111; ' i' •* i "it * " :■! Is 

1 , t • t, },v -li, 1‘,\ r r f M, 

! I _ ‘t -p 1. t !■>' u !i ' 4'‘ O.. n ' 1 \ .'J, ! 1.' ■ 

I , , 1 , ' . . J' > 'Mi '■ i'll- *i • 1 • • r r > 'I i:- 'll' '• * h " 

H- . ,_t ! or H. ii-PLi M <1 "1. N- Ji H- 

I - 1, . , i : i 1 . ! 1 1 - M ' n S’ < L : 1 ' ; 1 1 < : > ' > 1 1 ' ' ■ i. ’ ' • •i!_!it*- 

1 ‘ 1' _ . .Ml : L- ■ -ai-l T u o-r !. ! ii- H '... .i' 1 

■piJ ti: ’ ;p : It .Mil ■'•Hi - ‘1 ■ '.1. 1 t 

p MM [ "i-.- ' r . Tjo iM-i .1 !■ M,'i -1 'roi M' '■ ' * 

.p'i.Mr \o, oj utP .I'k '[ I. li.o; '-.[1 M H- ' 

,t - p r ■ 1 It ( 1 w li > ' If- - i L .M i !■ 'ft ■'o .M r If ' - 

!i.- ii! lift It ill i I ' ' ' ivt. .'1 Mpt- '.•If -u ot i 'f R 

r pr- ' ‘ ik it 1 'H A t ‘ htf' H- * i li -’i t ii- ' • ttpM, t • . 

tl U if' -’-ffiVr llti'lM M' ff ■ . • 'itluui V'. ''J. j. 1 

t U 'iii T i,,M r .Mil ' Hit' J to 'I I . > < • I T ■ '• 

'll’'. .i->{ tile- I Uf'?! Wf' T"‘ I-:-].. ill'U ‘ij-* 

,i; t top.. 1 .1 i!i'. tMlU 111 1 I’ll M . >i t W iM. f ' ' ' i. f • 

'l-L*:'.' iMMU' tliloVI: IP. Up. .. tx’ . ,l*’o,.. Mf'PlMf' 

l.t w . .lii ..i.ti tll’tili ’>• ' >lf -UT •i!" ■: r.. 

loui rv|it.' of |j 1 ui. 'o That ii.ol tli.iT f.-iri. iil.ir 

tut-'i tif vAioif iu/ini.* tif. MavpfMtr voiiiJ iitvt. In-* ti ti.,- 

s.iaif ct' t”i' tht^ tlmri-rii 'lit ' H- w.fil' t Im\ < h.i-l i\\ - i \ • 

unpai'l f"i', aifi all tlir wrik i.i •. .’nii^-i' ti- -ii v.itk rlfM; 
uapai'I foi, hail woik-J out wluit th* 'juiniirs -t.r. 

v^yoi'A ft't^' Would 1*'^ — i- rli^- .{U.-intity 'Ui- 
VfV't! . tile'll foi tin .M‘ iiUfi r ’ Tl . h- w M-*inoi.iM*l!iiii 'ifl 

11 >t alif r th':' 1 lid • 'n<- a> i f aai 'U '.of ]'h Tfl 'o r 1; ■ t 

h I'l hi' >' if • Iff Li'iif ' to f I uiiiou ij,- i ^ u ouid I'.i' • It' r u 
t2.3' i‘ 'o It followed th.it r hf din*’ i -rf ^ h. r w » t-i, + I sn .. p, ■ 

^v.t^ t’*i intt. ifh u' >* li’i 'll ji' ! ! iit-ud - 

elf f . 1 1 for huniiin f tin* 't if no i-. t },■ |•"llir "f -T.i j rir:_ 
\M.irk ' fir Ilft.'l Iioi kthoUl tilt. }> ■lilt t'Ullf I. Th'.V.. -tild 
'ft- why If.* had > oip,. ail tiii' W'av to o|,j<o.. th' i- 'okitn.ii' 
Tlii^ wa> not an r.':- rption.il i'-. . it w t' a iioidnl > a^i- p. 
iiiMil «ii' a'. A if'iLiiif.ni ot liiv. I'. II. ,M ,,t tlf In'tirur. . 
lidd (putr a 'iiiaii ruial -it. }f nf.*. a uii*. -tvpo plan of 'ix 'T. 
Hi- ff '* \\ o iild if 

Mr. Lri'N\{f Ki k; L-- i " 'a'd ii- w.i' n-'t * iiMt- iy 
in 'ynin.ithy witii tli. iiifiidiirnt 'Ilf'* l•'.h,tlon' 

f-m.tn i’’*-*'! iioin T if • ( ’. •ntf iL .Mid If- < ..iMid* r* .i « ii ; r t w .i' 

• ail'- dll- to tlf [ii'tiiiif .ui'l to till Ilf nil*- I' .Mt* ii'ldi- 

tinit ni« I tiiiL ’’iiat 'ojni op. t-.,,,, t),, l ..uif i! •!,. tdl !•. 
tli.-iM to (xpkiip tlif ' uiiftaif • ' iind'-v w }ii> It it \i 

If ( f" il V to ,i Iti I tlf 'I .I '■ -d t' t « will' li I '.id i«' < It 1 1 .‘.I 

and ‘ «*|it»*d I V til' hi'tjMiti- to » M,1 ,in w 1 v rit .'ot» iri'-n' 
'houid il I vf h' • li ' iit'T I (I nil o ). V : li- ' oupi i! oi i h. I p m • . 
tut’, with lif* ^lilIi'■"!y of H‘- » it Ip .iiid To Ifiv. mvfi 'onif 
i n 'I Li h t into tlf f.r i o: ' \\ |p }■ h.id I'd tlf d' put M' ■!' m i 
iiiakr utterlv had a hair.un 

Mr .! S. ( . [ !;'" \ I il'iif at r If iH'tan '• of t I ■• < ha i r 
m in, oii'i if wi'h'-d iif-r to itfi'» r. rlf litth- p-T'ona! 
Ill 1 1 1 •■! L .ti'f 1 h V .^1 W I I' h \ ‘ .1 uf I T I n-' of I If d*'|)iii a 
t iop ) r p'lfh'd h V iii'piihci ' of tlf f li't '* nr.' a Ini rlf ''•o. i.-i \ 
of Ai-' hitfi't'. 1)' ii-td f oii-i Ilf I d M, .u|„., \ 1^, { },, (haftiipj 

oil h’di.i if p if a h if h-'' 1 f< w oiii'l h j \ t hfi It V I 1 \ pl.i ,] 

it Ml Wd’h il ' of I.-i lia\ f . 1 ' ■ opip., nif.l fiMii to tlf Miui't» v. 
hiM iintoitiin ir.'iv rlfn w m iio liiif i.. m.iki an' .iii.inj* - 
nn nt- H * att'.-nd'-d in I'-'jf'n-f to a t* h jihouf nn '.'>a'a* 
from tin i\rini'ti v. .uni tin •• di.itt* d tin* pi..}*..^ iL 
HiLi 'h''M*‘d iij) tli.t htti'f ni.dtfi, Ilf wonhf »n<lia.\i»ni to 
( xphiin tlf' wi.ol' 'iih|r, I .f kti a' it wa< IvHown to iutf 
Fn't. In* had no ’f-^poti'iLilit v wlnn.-Mi for tin* (niainil 
Me ni or a n ' i a in oi tn Xo dl. wlu'h ed aho'it 

.Xuaii't, IdRT, vdieii h( w I' pot , ni'-nihi 1 oft},, ('..nni;! 
or tin' (i' pnt.ition ddn p-a'on th it trave ii'f ti’ the me* t- 
iP'j' With til'* Alinr'trv of Health .iml th* pn hln .i 1 lop of 
tifir le'oiit M' lnoiainla wm- h.-i .m-si po J•^"\J'!on h.id jiji- 
p H * lit I heen Ml.ide IP pi '■ \'l . Pi .\I. • pioi ami .1 to l pavpfpt 
to iMchiteet' lot til" jp •' ppi a t p »u .d 't-heipes ^\hn*h }|,i(| 
heep ,lhandoP'<k OI j'.lltililw .ih.lpflolfd [ ■ X"o, po.” I 
It w<i' that Mennpanduni :U 'tat'-d th.td tiP' cop 

ditiop'S '.o'pei.i'ly of tlf eipp!o\ ipepi ,,f ai(hife(t' ''hoiild 
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.Ms .1 fi K NX . O / '[ i , a. *1 p ' i.i’ - 

_r. p f ' : ’ all 1 \ \ 

M- l.s - 1 i., o , i*. "•>, ri . M , ’Mr^ • 

I o* . ' I. p. *, M ' , V , , . • 1* ' ? I a 'I ' M • ' d ' 

. • _a' d' T! ■ : r. M ■ -v , .^I p, 't ' \ * • •! T p. 1:- 

'M' nr. i. ! • ' ^ .■ ' \ 'd d.i ‘ i.P - ' • ' if P' I . T 1 1 d T i .M 

P f . I.k- M 1 M. 't _ ,r 'I . o- , , , t ,M \k We! 1 

( ' 'I a i\ . • fi. W ■ ■.'■! i; • T p- o O' n • pM 1 , ' tie 

; > 'in ' 1 1 o M ' W'. ' ! i ■ - . , . m . t m t i ; ; - . ■ i . p * t M 

< t f 'o^ ! d- -.1 ■ ,1 • I M p t r I' M I r ' ' ■ PI t i ' Ko oi> , iM 

I.-.' * . t Id 'i_l‘ P’ oi\ I * f . I ’ oi p 1 1 ! t t I I t ' T|- 

' f. p . IP ' If kio. r h .''I 'iL' t : . ii' M dP'. Tl n (d I i'la il ' 

t •! I- < 1 . n ‘ T .] ' , nU t M ! ' : 1 * w , ' i n M I ‘ I \ • Ip ou_ I 

Mi h ' JO .1 otTl' ' ' I h M r},, I j.o IM w t' t.ih* P Pj' Ikll 

' 1 1 • III 'I f J I \. lin i. Ml W' ii h I' I p - ' . i( r t lu i^-n 
rn n r i •• hR . p.l w « d' t j del \ If uj h t u * nd d 

Tie ij n 'M f I of r I }P o\ M'. u r '( n.Mi ■ d hy m > 1 d* m- 
f-f' r t-oii ^ id I \\‘i ii 1 n.’ m p \ w i ' ,m fa " k w in n if* 

'I .» t • d - !• . t T i , W of . I, . - i I,. . 1, 1 d Ml t h'' oM_ jM'k 

do ppi Id tirfofji. Ifl o)\, jt , jf rlix’iP' :L nil’ t" 

' p* \! dd'M V d t If pf • Mpo S’ iiP ‘ d V ' in’t t Ilf i * hit . ' t'' 
hii.«iii..«- r, jii'fuio l.iiU ..f 'jiiiiditn li' ihn'd'tion 
■ I iPUTh-.l * ha’ i>- T l-e X’o| T :i .t n< I .M ’'li .i >i'!' rlu i w . i e .ii < hi • 
Tl . T ' a I o - il npl’' 'I .j na Id iM"'. ' p pi ■ p,t i - d t lie in ,i' p i ' t ot 
rli d pi.i rn ' hut rid' dnl not old Pfi 'i, tin ndii f’nT 
I h -M'P I r I l dl'{ II t ,1 t t li.l T ni' M I n J ,i . I t i,.l» l in 'e v ol iL 
had h. . n di'* • t'-'i 'n T h' otrj i n,i i doMi pien f t id oiej h ip ad 
^ ‘ I f ' P' • \pd W if 'll he W t'l ’ -it ,i |.>dM 't .1 LP' to a J' ''' T il!' 
d Ml 1 1 r If Ml 'ii'M pi oi i IK I h'.i I I \ iiioiK ' I l.a' p 1 nn'<‘T - 
IP a \' d h I ! 1 1 'J' d‘ put - it loll . . U'l'T 1 itj A im in heM "t tin' 

1 P'Mi :d e a ii'i I il- Soi n I \ of \ i . Ii d - M ' w i eii M < n: i u .i in I n tn 
‘! i w 1 ' ,ej » d. tin* pi ovi'nui - J p p.dd itie- hv tlf .ir > int < < ^ 
'I' p 1 1 1 of hi' p.i \ nn pT f ' ! ’if I 0.1 lU , 1 1 |.| w ei ' w oi k w . 1 ' 
dl'' U'- .-.I .1 nd w a' d<'l; if i i te! \ ,i -j m . <1 ’ o l'}nd pn ‘ him in •' 

\ I'l \ fi 1 rlf nil povd K-P he I I IMe op. ( ' p Pof 'J. o 1 ), I ' ' k o p W iff t 
h ni h.'ep a ■ I ff f j he 1 flepn T 1 T lop (1, 1 1 1 p j w 1 1 il t h ' -.i nn 'ii I* 
{"■•t op , |.t.\ioii, iM'-.i-top t\en tIfU'jfi d mirld If an 
IP I ti'Tn .ipd ■ M he < ofihi ilo w ,i •, to ( \ pr e-- 'in piMe t h.i T 
.11! \ fk put 1 { lop h.‘ ' 1 a Ld nei 1 i . . 'p. h i e; m .in < I ''i\' t lial h" 
'If uhl lepoit d to file ('oPIK ll of iff ili'Idnte f[e did 
1 « port d . and tlf To mu . i ...eix efl w it li inin t hat if an v hori \- 
'■f iPf II I '‘pi O'* Id MKj t if pr. if. "1 ,n h,( (1 ,t M ; eed i o . ei t -iin 
t* I p.' w dh tlf .Mini'l J y d w a' f\t ; I'lnr h' nn w i^e to e,. li fk 
op ; If »'•• te. Ill' ami to 1 1 ' did alter them .\' to pi' iif id 
f .» fiar nail V i h.i ml oin-d ' i' If iif T h- ■ ^ le w of t he .Mini't! 
w . 1 ' t ht» t tlf a I ( }i 1 te( t liaf I e.d I f f ! fill t a f i la i p i ioj t lop "t 
III' woi k ami h.id het n p.nd foi d. Ian 1 1 d he w.i' al'o m- 
tdh'.l to i-haf’je a' a pew f'>''iLdi ,inv d.-'iLdi tlnit would 
h.ive If ep k 'lit h.id the .'elflile md hei'P |),ir{ia!I\' .ihail- 
fioif'fl. I h.» t w . 1 ' the 1 "U'^oii why it w a ' put ip a ' ’ pai'.i 
lii.iph 2 ’ '‘ml pot U' ■■ p.ir.iuia ph 1 " Speakiii'i op tin* 
wlf!i* ip.iTfei, If Mionjld tlf Iii'ididf (’oumi! ha'i (unn* 
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(| :nt‘* hull -ii\ In th' 1 Mill tu-.!i'n tlMi rhi- (!•»' uni» nt w.i'' 
rttiMiii)!:. !iia'lr in imitrct anml tiitii. bvtlit'* institute and 
th' \ tn iiii\-t at .1 1 'M i!j,i 1 .1'* -itth-nunt f''r the 

{» lyt Ill'll t nf i 1 C liit-'C r- fni \\-' ■! k th.a’- hid ia-eu in 
tj i h. ! u t li“ ' I nr id 1 h 1 - in i n-ina .i > > mli'd a'- a ''etth*- 
ini nr th- \ n w na' ht-ld — ju-ihiji'- w^onjlv — that thti*^ 
vm 'Id he n.i ic‘di«‘«- + -r .r'v ai' liit*a t wIm^c '.(dieniL wa'* 
t-r ill t .1 ha ud ' 'tie!! M ! |i i 1 r ndl \ i !> i inh ni ' hi i x: i-pr hy ii' ‘inix t - ■ 
law iiid '-^ta liU-'iuiia hi'- jim-sUimii :A Mr.MiiKn : Su mnrJi 
Tii.-hiTT, , , t’.-iiid I jirth i-xjii-’n IK ■ -ttln law. and if 
iiK‘'tdi-;' iliM-iLfir It wa*- lifttcj. tn t-^iahii'li Th>-ir c-laiin by 
h; I ;i n Ilia .i T ' i thin that w s t h-* pi mim i a* Ti* ni f m 

tlii'iii Tm tik^. It. m’.l til-' L'ljirrarv. atr-'^ lelir'in-'n -d the 
w li ' he 111 it tt I . t h'W * mU'_! ht that ‘111- ■'p«‘. iih* Tt-i ni'' eii- 

'•itiina ]>avm''nr fm ■'M’ vk’-c ttnt .it all in acrc»idaiKO with 
the 'I all' til' V v.i'ir jji-it.iily ]U'Mh< I m ' -\ pec ! inu but 
■jM V n' • (!’■ whii li w'l'idd ! einibii ! •'i' them f"i the time ex- 
h_‘d and t ii Mui Mt'--|j I ket ' vpeu><‘'^'[ ' It d"e■^ n'*t ] :t 
w a- an al t iiai' ee pi dn w hn h iniaht b. w "Vtli c .)n''idera- 
ti >u. ddi'- ditm ultv -d h'ai'latiiu tu: iiKiivi liiaK wa'jin>iir- 
m.iiiunihlr. Th- tei--; t im" h nl Im-* j, <t' ».UiL.«‘d fi«'iu time t''» 
tan- v.eie .iiiaiu'ed i.n a bnad ha^i^. and it an a^rveincnt 
w a" r ' ) h I Mint, t ' ■ w n h the MuU't i v, it w « - uld Ini v*- t •' lx* .i 
uatiMn il K.;i ei'in-nt, But hau’Bhin^ thM'e \.'’*ull h.t'. [n 
h■al''i.l'ana u * “i 'M il; v. nn.'ipi i!it u " i <'uh' n 't be av-'ided. T- • 
^■jic a k fi aiikiy. it w i" ui i f' nic inbei-v t" tell the ( ’nuncii that 
tin V did u 1 “ want in axieemen- "tlnu than tin- (!••( iiinent-' 
all aide piii>|i>ixed Tiie h-,,uniiK 1.''* wa> ‘‘Ure. v.-'mld uivo 
niM-r '•! t I'U'iih 1 itiMU t" what waa >aid [\ MK.'ir.i:n : 
T' It UMt tmm lar. :1 He i euld n-ir -e,- thu ir wa^ t<‘'. late, 
d'hv Mini'tJ'y iia'l put*h''hed lu Nu. Ti a statement tlnat it 
ha-l tie .tppi' va' id the [ii>Tiitit ■ But tii-'t wa> entiiely 
un t urln u i^ed : the < 'i mneil w mk I d nevei >au« ritju anytliinu 
'dtha .iLtuie w itl.i'iit It" liavinu b.'en ."ubnnttt d t" uni 
endMr-.ed by the beiieial Body 

A C'lidd Ui't Miar l>e le.iied nj* ' Xu. •'>! 1> 

"Txir,-.. detinitelv th It the tmiu" have Iti n agreed l>y tho 
lii'til iitt . 

The Sin i‘i:t \Ttv : Meunuandum Ne. -r unav in the Insti- 
tute sea!'* a" Ciaiise 9 j wa- a::r(‘' d vath the Ministiy .ind 
ai ( epted hy the ( ban i al Bodv and ]iut int*’ tin Seale. Thmi. 
Ill response in the .MuiLstiyA luvit itnui. the (onni il a meed 
Xm. :11. lull llie viu y da\ that .i iiieetniu <'f the (biieral 
B'ldv wa< tn be held to >anctn>n Nm 31 a message came 
liitiii the .Ministry .I'kiim that the dMiiinunt .slnudd be 
withhcdd as the Ministiy had further < oiuinunieations ti* 
make Mil the matter. No 31 inis uesei been ap[>i'.>\ed by 
tin? (b'-iieril B'ldv. Neeotiatn iii" thi'ii took pkice mainly 
on tile ([ue>tiou of abandoned sMienn-s. and tlie juesent 
ini'etina m a-* e.illfil to i atitv the tei ins \^ Ideli aie .set out in 
the Mennuaiida jUst is>ae<l and whuh tlie ('«uiiuil ha\e 
aarerd witli tin- Ministr\ Tlu- .Miiiistrv have been in- 
fo line d t hat t he ( 'ouiu ii ha\ e .^’pi o ved and t hat tlie matter 
has now to ifeeive the >ain lion <d the tbmeral Body. 

Mr. SvD^^^ iT:uKs. B S.A. \t' ( ’haii man ot the Hou-i- 

i iiLi Sii l)-( 'n 111 m It tee lit tin- !’i .n the ( 'miu mil T i-i*. reb rmiu to 
the -it.ir.-inent in Mi’iuoi.iiidum No 31 that tin* conditions 
of ejiii.iLfi- nn-ii t sh‘ UI id in- In ’ -e w h n h .lu- east lunai y, s.ii d 
that In- iiad alwavs leuaiiled M« luoiandum No. 31 as -jiart 
of the institute Male. K(“ had lu-eii intornu-d that the 
Miiiistiv's idea was that tin- i Ustonnu_\ (ouditnms ooubl 
not he read into the iloeumeut Inn-aiise the woid ” ueiier- 
ail\' " w.is usrd. r>ut that w.is .i ino^t unworthc attitinle 
to take 11 }). The ( 'ouin-d had authon-od tlie i’raetue (’om- 
imttt-e to -itaio .1 ( ase for tin- opinion of eouiKel. ind no 
<loubt membeis wmihl bi- advised ot the ie:«idt. He asked 
thi‘ meetiULC to \ ote auaiiisl tlie amendment in onlei that 
lie mieht move auotlier amendment --vi7.. "That thi^ 
tb-ueral Mi'etuii: of tlu' H.l.B.A. lepudiates the scale ill 
Mi'inorandum No. n'2." 

Mr. Wi'.LCK said he tlnuiuht the suaaested amendment 
too d("itriietivt-. His ann-ndment to lefer tlu- matter bai'k 
wa.s eoiistruetive. and was luadt* iii tliat foi m because he 
})eliev(‘d It impo-stbie to -rt the Ministry ti* auiee to a seale 


of leiiiiini-iation tor abaudoneil woik on th'- basi- of 
HoiisiiiJ Memoranda X'os 4 and 31 ap}ilyina theietc, the- 
It LB A. ale tee fi.r abandoTn-d wiuL. He thought 
hotter terms could be obtain ible h\ aottin^ a inoie favi lUi - 
able detiniticui ot the tei in “ selu-me " He c - uisidi h d tin. 
Ministry's nlea «>f considering si hemes i-u vainuis -..itc-s }iIm- 
moteil by a Lh .li antlioiitv as one si hfUie Midy was a mis- 
take. espt'f lallv in lui al an-as. He sina'aesti il t hi f mUmw in-a 
detinitioii : ” That in iiiban distiicts Acheie tcvu sepaiate 
site-H ( Minpusini: a si lieme au- within i asy ii.t. li <‘t « ai h 
utiier. the sites shall for the jniipost.- of cakulatiim the tees 
}»iy<ible foi abandoned woik bt lousiihitd as nm- -.iti- "" 
He suaeested tills because in th.e mai irity ut ■ ases m nrban 
ai (-as tile an hit('( t" employed lia ve li a d t-ic . t er I a tail ju i 
ijortioii of liouses and have been }'aid ac-' i i diimlv. and 
t lieretoi e the lompaiative Ic-ss Wnuhl m l lie si, heavy. 
Auam : " In boiouLdis and larger distiicts wra-n enhsite 
Is bein-a conside*'ed b\ one oi uioie aichitci is. aii sucli sites 
shall l»e ih-alt witli s.-paratt-lv on the sanu basm . lu uuai 
aie.ts where sites aie scatteied tlie sue peitamnia -.i each 
village or b>! ality sliaU b«‘ c ousidei ed se]).a .itf iw" Tie i < ni 
he consideieil laid one chan»;e of gettiUii bettor and m.oie 
equitable touditioii.s. beeause it was manibsrly untaii Tm 
aivhitects em])l pved by authorities on a rural sclieme t" I'C- 
l)aid oil the same basis as tho-e eiii[)loyed "H au uiImu 
scheme. The architect of a luial sclieinr had ennimous 
distances to travel, in addition to which cath site had 
pecnhaiitus sucdi as water, draiua-ae. tein iim. and iln like, 
foi which there was no staudaidised. method ot dealing. 
Each had to be s<plved sep.iKitely. 

?a t-nc'FFRV Ll» As I/'. I suuuc-'t.. i.i that if th*y wei^- 
boiiinl to pubh-li the .Ministrv's s; ah- it sh-mld not In- {ud’- 
hsiu-d as ]),ii t ‘ -t t he H.i.B A. .'Sc tie. but < -n i se]‘ai ate "p ] , 
dde-y did n-d want to send to pnv at-' i In nts 'u-i Td piiiiln 
badK-s a srale wiin h (ontaineil teiius that weie cpinr- c- n- 
tr irv tot heir i i-alits. As to Ilf's. .] utii m { 2 » iu-foi 1 he nu-t t ■ 
iiiu. he wcudd sii-aues^ th.t»- fhe unients u-fm lod to sh 'ul'l 
not be {iiiidc.l 111 tb(* K M vu A" a Mi mb. r ot ( muhv li 
he mi-ah^ say t hat In- was in the NoM li of Eiml'ind when t hi' 
(jiie-sti.-n ..t ie*-s toi abandoned sMieiiies came bctoi- ti'.- 
( ■oiim iL and he very m in h i e-arei ted not bt ma } i e^eut. f u 
the s(.a!e w.is utteily iidn-ulous. .iii'l the Ministiy was im- 
po^inu up-ui . 11 * hitet ts t!*un « v» ly }M.inf "t \ u-w. That ti *‘v 
c c.idd aiiTiie tliat t he * ••inlitions of enuauemeiit dnl m u aipi'y 
t'* t in- w Inde «d t In lioeunn-nt was a })ositt\ t- a i'-ui ' hi v. nd 
an indi-jfnity that they minst mn ]>ut u]) with. 

Mr. la.oNAiin Klkin<>tc>n L-l.l said tln-y owed tin-u 
thanks to Mr. Kibs,ni foi his fiank statenn-nr. but even 
witii It he doubtcnl wlnuliei they c*iuld thoioULihly undei- 
stand and appia-ciate the fat tois whieh. led the th-juiTatii-n 
to ado})t the seiieme. Mi. (dbs..n -.anl tliat Tlieir jirimaiy 
dirth ulty was t** iult'ipr*‘t elausf nf tlie Scale of Charges 
into the Coinlitions of eiiuauemc-iit w hit h wete an essential 
})art 'd Mc-moi.inda -I <ind 31. Tin- deputation a}ipt‘an‘il to 
have atoepted tlie views of tin- Tiaasury ottitials, ami the 
Loiim il wc-rt* .it fault in mu aw aitima tin- ad\ i* e ot the Pia* - 
tice ( '(*nimitt*‘e. whose function it was t" consider ami 
advise «ui su* h a piuut as thi.s. The ('h.iirmau of a Sub- 
('ommitttH- Ilf tln‘ Practice Committee had intoi uu-d them 
that that veiv point ha*l lieeii dei'iued one on whu h leual 
advice shtuild” be- taken. A }»i>im of that nature shouhl not 
have been as^futed t«> at the dictation of tin- Treasuiv 
ortieials without bm.il advu*-. Port uuati-!y . they had iMi. 
Welch's dire* t evident e that in t w o * aso ff'e.s hat I l<een paid 
in full. umKi Menn»iamlum No 4 oi No. 31. on the basm 
of cldiist- .■> tif the Seale of Charee.s Tlie (d»iecti'ms to 
Mennuandum No. '^2 wer*‘ t Ineef* iM : ( I i T he *‘\t i a>u diiiai a 
delimitation of expenses: (2) the absm*! scale for aban- 
iloiied w*uk: (3) tlie extiaordinarv dc-thutioii *‘f tlu- woid 
'* Schemes.” It was al-suui to attt-nipt to lay *ii>wn that 
legal ctuitraets. pr«)peily m.ide umb'i seal, ami b.ised upon 
a dofuimuit emanatinu from tlie ( o ivei nim-nt . wc-re to be 
t orroetetl anti amended byany ehaiue ic-atlet issued by tin* 
( Jovern iiu*nt, whudi, aftt-r all. was mu a party to deriiute 
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..liieeinents between the ar.-hiteet^ du«i thtir cheats the 
JiM.ul authoiities. The bttter would have been fur 

the (.'uiineil to have awaited h-jal ad\Ke, and if ne< e>eaiy 
to liave ^ot rnateiial finia ni'-aiber'; Lon\:erned in hou.-in;l 
•?i:he!ne^ for a te^^t case aLrain>t the (.lovt-rninent befon* di-^- 
U'"?ing, much less appeauinr t'> a«.(.e}»r, a document thi'j 
"oit. ^Ir. Oib'on, a in-'»st able nec.uiat'T, had made what 
lie f.onsidered the best terms he t ould under the peculiar 
];oxiti.in in whicli he was ed. But he had ii-.t cxplaineil 
why the deputation had been ieil int '» auiteim: that the 
aoid "Scheme ’ in a docuun-nt ]»ubh'.hcd s«'me m<»nths 
previously should nuw have a dirteitur iiiterpictation fr<*m 
what It was clearly intende<l i • Jiavc oiiumaliy. It was a 
jQosr extraordinary situation. TIh- de])Utation, if they 
weie discussing fees foi abandontal woik. ouuht never to 
iidve- allowed expenses or the dennition «if the word 
’Si heme" to have been imp'.uted into the dis* Ussioii. 
The Ministry's motive wa^' to whittle down the ai< hit«-cts' 
fees, and the attempt shouhl be resisted^ vath all the foiie 
they were capable of. He tliou^dit they would bt .-tioriucr 
:f they took action on the lines ludKatcl by Mr. Peik'*. and 
leave the Council to extricate the In^ntutc fiom the mess 
into which it had been placed. 

Mr. J. H. K.EXXARD [E. j instancvd a "■.heme with Hftv 
n 'U'e-i. the contract beini'’ diawn oi lull tor th-' wliol** rifyv 
Twenty had been proceetled with and the :>ther thirty 
dband'''ned. On the "icnin j of tin* couti.u r th.c au'hi*c< t"' 
fees were paid in the customary manner, one half of tl.e 
fees for the housing on tl.o wh-lc of the htty. Ir wai" 
spe'iti' ally stated in the a>:''ount' sent to the Coun-.il who 
paid that money that such was the ca^e. How could 
:ho5e TWO later doenments be held to apply if the other 
thiity houses were abandoned ' Tii"*ic Ij.uI br-en a pay- 
ment made and a':cept'=‘d on that ba^*-. that the ao lu- 
te., ts had already drawn on^-hait of tlm fee- on the aban- 
doned thirty houses. It wa- a po-.’-i-ui w'r.i h mmbr casilv 
ieid to legal action against the arcbitoi t-. and therefore he 
"houLTlit that Mr. Perk"'" .imendim nt "hoj-ld },.• "Uppor^cd. 
The bulk of the members of the Institute, he felt, bad been 
badly ler down — very badly let down— by nec'otiaiors 
who, in the majority, were n >r familiar with hou-in'.r 
I<ractice. The advice ough’- lo }ia\ e b'-cn askc«l of members 
who were known to be laii'c-ly ermaL^cd in housing work. 
In the Ministry’s Form of CoutiM' t the builder nimdit cUiin 
his anticipated profits in the event of hi" work befrm aban- 
doned. \Vhv shouM the ai'. liitcf.t lie <lepiivcd of his anti- 
cipLted prortts .’ He had tune i.-ti}"cd piiv.ite work be- 
'•au"e he felt ho w.X" not justified m a.ceptint: it owirio to 
the amount of hoU"tnu^ woik he had in h.ind If the Ii<.u> 
iiiL^ "clieme'^ were to be cut down. "Uidy he wa" entitled to 
"Oiiie sort of anticipated jjioiW .m h iioii-mo In-im." ii" 
he wis engaged on, to compen'arc him for lo"" of other 
wof k. It '<ccmcd to him tha> the Mini-trv .had jmt a pi"tol 
to the hea<U of the deputation and ’old them that they h.id 
to airrcL* or tliev would tret noCiinj. Tlie diuriified ef.ur"C 
To liave taken was to decline to neo.ui.tlc anv fuithc r. He 
would supjc.'it Mr. Perks's amendment. 

Mr. Hop. \rF. < ’critt suinre-ted t]..!* m oi der to -trenuthon 
tile hands of the Institute m dealing with this mattei, 
every member coiieerned witli }ion"ine wi>ik wlio objeeted 
to tins Memorandum should write to the See retarv ."t.itini: 
ins own ca'-^e and givinc: all pai»M nlai<, Tln-y would tluni 
•ret a considerable volume of evnleme whn h wouhl en.ible* 
tin* matter to be di alt with oil la tter line". With reuanl 
to rural housing seheme-", mr-mbei- wnmld je*e all th.».t afte*r 
MemoiMridum No. 4 was issueef .m additiejii w.is rnaeb* l»» tin* 
"Cale of housing fees for iiiral wi ik An »*\tia half per 
rent, was (dnamed from tlie 41i»ii-ti'y: "o there wa^^ a 
pre( edent, and he felt sure they woidd be able to get better 
Terms for rural scheme-. Membeis emed to .i-suinc th.it 
Memorandum olD hid been airreed by tie* Couneil witli 
the 4Iinistry. That was n<>t so Tlie Council, pr<*bablv 
unwj"cly, aiireed t*^ waive tin* i l.tim f«u ti.ivelhng expenses 
■ ■n distances under twenty-five miles, but they did not 
.iLoec to the clau-ic in .Mem /randum .M L>, w hn h .sai<l : "Tl.e 


stale." of fe. - in <biu-ial HoUsHu: .Mt nioiamla \o". 4, al, 
and 3’2 aic in> hisivc scah-.s cocnuL: all out-of'{j«tcket f\- 
peri'es." The I 'o ini' il had mu <ii:i ct d I ha t w 1 1 h I lie .Mini"- 
try. and he siiirirt. -ted that the Setiataiy l»e in"triii‘tcd to 
wiitt ti» tlie .Mini"tr\ {M. lilting .mt th.it thi" was a mi-- 
atati’iiieut. 

.Mi. -V. \V. HinmN'." .F ' 'iigg*'"t'd that the pr,,|,, . 
meth«Mi i.f go,ng To w of iv w i-ul 1 b.- bu no mber" ther!i"el\ --- 

»■(* [Hit pn "- 1 UC oil th" .^IlnI"TIy In -^lan< he-f i llie\ imd 

a \ ct V lai ge -I Ih rn. . anil !i lif a do/i n ar* hit t - t - u . i ( /;,- 
d ind p im i" m id‘ . ’lla a' < iut ci ts did l h'-.; ■ ? h . 

all t heir plans w cie turned down : i hi \ "eiir in .i bill t" t he 
Col pul at i- - Il on ai count of t ht.- amount t he v i on-id--r ed tie v 
were t-ntith-d to. Tin \ got what tiny aj>piied for. but it 
w'as only -m acLouiu. The [-lopfr way was for nu-mbcis to 
send in tin u ai count" and {Tt "> for them, and in-t to -uh. 
mit to iir< iilars whn. h wan sent uiit by tl-c .Minntry j" a 
guide to lo. ai aiuhoiitn " 

Mr 4’ Ar.wvx I.iovn "aid tln'i**- wa" a <1 hbrnate 
move on tlie [Jirt of tl.e Mini"try to cut d'-wn uibaii 

In rne-N .i- w« U <>" rui.i! "i In-nn . and rn't "idv d’d tli.-.r 
applv to ab.uidi'Ued ."i.iamc". for the Mini"tiv w •. I'c eu- 
dea\ oui ! ng to I eij in <■ e\i-' ing < "iit on t" M' nib. r- "hould 
realise tlmt if thi" Soit thing went through they would 
find tiiat, supp.,-ing a cuntrai t wen for Ini) In'u-.". it 
would l»e icdu'.ecl tu .30 Then that would be treated, .il- 
thougli the sv iiciue wa- a< tiiaiiy in thtir hand" and foi nied 
pair of a c-'-ntract, as an abandoned "> licnie. Tlie ]»oint of 
abandoin d rural schem' ." did not aiYcct him to any e.xteut 
per.sonaily. so he could "peak with greati r freedom, and he* 
urged niembtis to pas" both ariiendineiii". if po-sible. f"i 
tht*y wcr» riot m*. O'^saiily lontiadii tory. If they i.fmc-d 
to latify. and at the saine tune referred the prest nt .scale 
bn k. iln-y would l»e doing the right thing He hoped tlu ir 
representative.^ would not accept the Tieasiiry view. a.« 
tlicy "e.-m deposed to Inn c done in the j)a"t. la-i ame 
../bviously that couKl mrt now be the an luterts* view Tlie 
sole [uirpo-e nf tlie Trea"iuy w<i- to ( lit down every Imuse 
they pu"sibly < oiiid, by foul meaii" oi bv fair . they w« rc 
engaged in < utting down existing coniiact", trying to in- 
due»‘ buildeis to give up protits. and so on. The qtn"tion 
of (Quantities had been raised. He hail "Uggested to the 
Institute Commitii-e tliat membeis who wcie ai tually lu- 
gaged on housing .schemes would be glad to come up to 
the [ristitute -he hnn-elf had ( oim from ('aniib "pci jiilly 
for this meeting — to give tl'eir views on r|ij" iple"tlon of 
<Quannrie>. hut >0 far lie bid not be.-n favoured with .in 
luvitaTion. H' honecl if t hi" mat r- 1 w ,1- r-eferred Imi k th.U 
t he ( 'ommitl<-e Would do t ImSe w ho were enga gi'd iii lioii"- 
ing operations the fa)urte"y of inking them to come and lay 
t lleir view " befol e the (.'om mi t r "e. H“ thou gilt they . oil Id 
be of re.\l help. 

Mr. Welch s amendment, l>eing jut to thevotCj w.i-lost 
A <b"( U"'ion then en"ned -is to tlm e\a( t woiding "f Mi- 
Perks's aniemlmeriT, whndi WM" hnailv seeoinled bv Mr. (b 
K. Kt imard, and pa"-etl l>y the mi t ting ff •/>. in tfic 

follo wing foi ni : — • 

4’h.it till" C.-rieial Meeting der line" to altei tb.e Seale 
of f ■fiixrjro', bv aj)pio\iu.j^ Memor.mda o2 and .'lib and 
calls on the ('oiincil to n jmdiate the statement tliat the 
R<*v.’l Iu"titutt‘ of Biitish Arcliiteets ha" agreed to 
tUeia.’’ 

Tl.e pr<u eiabng- tlu-ii t< i rninatf'd 

Acquisition of Land for Housing Schemes. 

The f(»riowine Oeneral Housiiig .Atemorandiini X(‘. ud 
lias beeti issued hv the djinistrv of Health : — 

1. In view of the fait that the airangements for the 
acquisition of land for Inuising sili" aie alri'adv in advance 
of the requirements for the building work likejy to be put 
m hand in the immedi.ite future, local autlmrities should 
not at the present stage ineiir fuither eommitments in 
retgard to sites without jireMoiis reference to the Housing 
Commissi., ner. 
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2. It i.s theiefoie requested that the local authonty amU 
obtain the specific authority of the Housing Commis- 
Siouer — 

(^0 before completing the purchase of any site for 
which negotiations have been completed, but for 
w Inch no binding contract has been enteied into : 
(b) before obtaining valuations or undertaking negotia- 
tions fur the acquisition of new sites for housing 
]iiirp<‘ses rither directly oi thiough the Valuation 
Office. 

d. The Cuuncil should also cnnsult the Housing Oom- 
inis^ioner on tlie question whether existinLf negotiation^, 
either directly or through the Valuation Office, should he 
c‘ 'iitin ued. 

4. In cases wheie a compulsory order has been made and 
( onfirmed. but no iiMtice t(’ treat has yet been served, the 
Housing Commissicuier should be consulted before any 
fuTther actinn is taken. If he concurs that the land in 
question will not be required for the purpose of the assisted 
scheme, the person? who have been served with notice of 
the order shmild be notified that the local authority do md 
propose to exercise their jjuv ers. In any such case* u here 
the local authority may have requested the Valuation 
Office to reopen negotiations, the Valuation Office shcmld 
be lequested to break off the'-e negotiation's. 

The Housing Problem in the Villages. 

!Mr. ^Iduricc Hewlett’s account in The Ttmes oi the 
12th inst. of the housing muddle in a rural district of 
Wiltshire is typical of the state of affairs in numerous 
districts, rural and urban, throughout the country. 
Hr. Hewlett, who is on a rural district council and 
member of its housing committee, writes : — 

I was chosen in 1919, with the Housing Act befuie me. 
I knew the need of the villages, realized the duties cast on 
local authority by the Act, and, wliatever I may have 
Thought of the scheme, of its financial merits, or chances of 
success, I accepted it explicitly. I knew that I was tied to 
the statute, but I took the thing upon its face_ value, and 
was prepared to devote my nights and days to it. And so 
1 did, and so did my colleagues. A housing committee 
was appointed at the” first mectina of the new' council. I 
may say that for two and a half years we have never met 
b-^s than once a fortnight, and have frcCiuently met oftener. 
We began operations "by requisitioning from all the parish 
etmncils we served estimates of the number of e«)ttage’s 
needed, and of existing cottages which ought to be con- 
demned as soon as Mibslitutes eouid be pr«)vided. Having 
tliorie, we visited in turn every village, and many more than 
"iiee. to select sites for new houses, and judge for oui^elves 
of the condition of old ones. The cx})en&e of all this, 
wliieh was ciinsiderable, fell, I may say. upon ourselves. 

Tliere, then, was <.ur work cut out. Liider the pro- 
visions of the Act, goaded at every turn by the feverish 
activity c)f numberlc'-s officials, all anxiou-'. as Mr. f.eoige 
would 'say, "to deliver the goods." harangued and ad- 
monished by the Ministerial Pi ess, we did acquire, at piiee^ 
settled bv Government, some 42 acres of land scattered 
about in some 24 villages, and borioAved from the Loan 
C'ummissioners. in order to pay for it, over i!5.y00 of jnililie 
moiiev at G per cent., which we have no more chance of 
repaying than the man in the moon. M e instructed archi- 
tects” who, enlisted under terms laid down in a Memoran- 
dum set to work with their quantity-surveyors to lay 
out the sites, and prepaie plans and specifications foi 
Ministerial approval. That being obtained, we advciti.'^ed 
fur tenders, received some, and were badly frightened. The 
famous "penny late*’ limit of our liability, as we wuie 
repeatedly assured, ]>i'oduced in our district about llSU. 
less than the quarter of the cost of one cottage. Acquainteil 


as wre all were, with the powers of Parliament, and, as some 
of us w'ere, with the peculiar methods of Mr. George, we 
saw that we were about to become debtors to the Govern- 
ment on the face of things for £200,000, on which the 
interest at 6 per cent, would accumulate foi SO years. 
Beyond that, w'e were to be responsible for the upkeep uf 
240 cottages. 

This, Sir, was the bubble solemnly kept in the air by the 
Government, quite regardless of expense or time or trouble, 
for 2V years. During that time, let me tell you. one of our 
architects w'as required to produce three successive plans 
and specifications for the same cottages, all of w'hich were 
successively " ajiproved ” by the Ministry 1 But enough 
of that. The bubble was burst in my hearing a month ago, 
when the District Housing Commissioner, in an interview- 
sought by himself, felt it his duty to tell me that the 
Government did not intend to sanction any rural housing 
schemes at all. That information has recently been con- 
firmed by Sir Alfred Mond. 

The position of affairs, here, therefore, is this : — 

1. The housing problem in the villages is aggravated 
rather than eased by anything which has been done. In- 
sanitary and ruinous cottages have gone further to decay. 
Overcrowding is insufferable. Public opinion ha^ been 
raised, and when the truth is known it will be exaspeiated. 

2- My council (to confine my-'^elf to that) find-* itself 
owner or contracted purchaser of land, bought with boi- 
rowed money at accommodation prices, in a scattered 
district. It is not only in debt, it is responsible for the 
rates, and as frontager and ailjoining owners nuif't main- 
tain hedges and repair roads. 

3. Under compulsion of the bubble Act aichitects and 
surveyors have been at work for two years and a half. 
On the faith of my council, and under the Ministry's 
Memorandum 31, they were entitled to certain fees Lt 
work done and out-of-pocket expenses. What is their 
position ? The Distiict Housing Commissioner, when 1 
asked him that, produced a certain Memorandum o2, only 
just then issued, which provided tliat architects employed 
upon what the Ministry pleasantly calls " abandoned 
schemes " should receive at the outside ono-quarter of tlie 
amount which by Memorandum 31 was agreed to be paid at 
the time of their engagement. Memoiandum o2. it must 
be observed, was not issued until the Government had 
decided to abandon rural housing. 

4. Lastly, I calculate that I alone have spent of my own 
substance, in wasted time, 16 days of 12 hour> eaLli. and in 
wasted motor hire £50. 

If I had been the citizen of some South American Re- 
public I should not liave been surprised at a breach of faith 
on this scale. I should have calculated the lisks and taken 
uffice with my oyi^s open. In Great Biitam, howevei, 
otherwise governed for a thousand years, the Smith Ameri- 
can practice has not been followed until noi\, when Mr. 
(G‘*orge has taught the Civil Service to do what no private 
employer could do without liability’ to proM‘cution. 

The implication, however, which I hope the country will 
face, IS much more serious. 1 serve one small rural district 
in one county of England. There the Loveinment con- 
templated an expenditure uf £200. UOU ; not only con- 
templated, but insisted, under threat of pain and pmialty, 
that the expenditure should be incurred. A substantial 
portion of it was incurred accordingly. Tliat has been 
done all over England. My council is left with land which 
It iloes nut want and liability which it cannot afford. So 
have all the rural district councils in England. I have 
jiledged my honour to piofcbsional men and am unable to 
redeem it. So have all district councillors in England. What 
IS one to say. or what is one to do V Is the delinquency 
moral or mental ? At the time the Act was passed no sane 
man believed it was serious. Did the Government believe 
it ? Anyhow, they have spent our money for us — on 
nothing at all, and left us in debt. I hope we have had 
eiinugh South American politii-. 
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Rural Housing 

J'.. 7’' " i T rh.- i-lTii i!!-)- I’ul'li-U’-il tI:-' I!.- 

],-rr I !!(.!!! rlL-‘ Jit 

Ml M'tiMiL 111 \\ !- rt'- i( Tfi 1 111 \ M{^ t.i 

• I'j];. . .ilL till .It** iu-Mii i.T rh' i.-iMi ti- .t -'uliu < r <>r ii -".t’ll 

.ut' 1 "t ti ) ui hilt t''. I L an i*;. I ■ U' [< a * *-. i \ . 

t li viiT Ui it Ml . H*. \\ !- 1 1 "a \ > »u t L' -"•in.'i.i! -i' I. I *1 t F- 

la I ft I Til-' M' •nil »i ail' 1* I'll N' » T' ‘ Fii F la i<-i' ' ' 
ir'it-'.t'. * nv .1 iUiaiuna>U" vor. or rF. Ro\ R Ii 
ill iti"F A i' liitt ■_ t " >an 4t 11 •! U! \ . a" r - t* iia" u t i- h< !■ I t • 1*. 
uaft’a r ) pn-inF'-i" (if rhi ""i.in ul-n ha'.< u.-iF, T^o 

li.iiA 111 lU'- F'-'t T'.vu vi-a?" tii .-ii"’!! rh - "Ui ■ ' •>: rl.-- 

h"U"iii'j: "ali'-m". — Faithtullx \ii!.i". 

I'M'I. W VI’Kl-H'-i’-t:. 

R [ F! A. 

Sir Alfred Mond’s Housing Proposals. 

lu rli*- 'I'-tiar*' i.'U til'- 0-»v.*i:;ia'-lit " IIcU^iliu V 
iu tin* Hdi'n of I 'cniiii!')!!" i>ii til'- 21"r iji^r . ^ir ATi. il 
Moinl (I.'IHimI that til*- Onv^nniii nr u.vuiu un rli.- 
wholi* i.ii It' h'JiL'inti |>i'oaiaimia- Uini r au airanu. - 

ia< lit. In* "iiiil. la.t'l*' l>(*Twi*< u lii" pi* iF i '.'"lii aii'l rK* rlif n 
< liau' i-llor ni th'.- Exchr-qm’-!'. th-* hu’-i'inL' "•’hi-nif" h al I-, i. 
iL'ilapt'd to Ijitwii-tn 2un.niH_i anil ii h i ]ioU".--. j'L. 

ilirfi-M ll'-* 1" tWfcn uliat Iti" pl»-il* i . "Ci a- ■ . ti*i-.l iJi‘1 wIm? 
la* Mr A. ^lund I lluw a'a’epti-il Wj". ].* ili q.". .. .pr 'tlii'i i.f 
i'.'.'.*'.)!.' oi ’Jo. O' >0 huu>t-.*-. \\ ■ had la i\v a [m i laa n* nt o ad-'ii 

F a ♦>( » \*. 1 1 >. 1 it 1 1 a.i II iO.' vf H > a \ ' a I • '*1 ' '’1 1 ' .1 \ > " ' Il 0- f 
] 1 -vi'L th^^e li''n"e". ^^^.* l.ad in. n' i-*! i. ir . : 

••Vc-i' t'l'ui. non, 00(1 and lli'* < 0 j jiiu- n* ?. i*. 

\-ii-\v til' "itu.itiMU at a tinn w'o n t1|. >, ,\ri< "i.t-'-, ; u* 

' "litlai t" and t‘.nidi.*l" d t" . ..uj-v t.-i I- 

Ml’ i mill '‘I'n im-nt li" t h' u Kiidd i.a t n lini' ^ -.f 
tilt* ‘ auntl V. WlI" AmT that tla- l.i r.iijr*. la .-"R'd ' tO 
.1 halt, and w .i" t h.ir ina t h* <>iil v n . ' li.-d ' R.-.mhf . . ■' 
"liMiild "pMid t(-n inilliMn" i yi-.u t..i "i\rv m.U" 1 1 ,* \ 
ua 1*.' Ill ri V(. 1 V dldn ult '{ii ii^iini • . aiid v. hat t h./\ v. a ui* d '■ 

(hi \sa" Tm alF'W hii-ini "" f "tahdi/* If i '.m’lai t" -a h,. h 

had hr'Hii taki'ii at hmdi and < M'dd uor 1 h- . ai ii* d aiT 

had hi’i'ii d' la\'*d. tin* IimU"!-" \\..iild < ->"1 It-"-, nn'ii* v '1 h' 

"avinu 111* wa" rttm tin-/ u.i" 41 Wh.it W'-uhl h- 

tin- "t j.i din/ with /oiat hinhliu/ "<h»iii«." ii rh> 

i'«-"ult \\<i" tM nil taxan-.n. im. lupiMVin.-nf, and iiad* 

d**pi'.*""iMii / H.'* wa" not unh-.pihd that afi.iHL' iin'iit" 

w Miiid hi inadr hy w hn h lot a I .lut iioiit n-.. who d' "i i i-d t . . 
foinjili-ti- 'Chein**" whi'h liad • n d* v.-loporl v.mhI,! h. 
mahh d to du "m In any '-xtni iio I..-.,,.. n, ..j 

poxtiiMin-d "I I" riM-" Wouhlfill up.-n Im. al ,» ur hi'i itn*. )„ . 
yoinl rhi* [fi'iiny i.it*. Hn pi«.j,.o.*d r.. l,f Mt-n, 
f.ui to till’ Imi -il a nt lioi iTiO" Aii\ M ,i"Mnahli « ' pi ii'litnti 
ini'uiifd in tliH j)Ti-paiati-iii of plaii" ,ind " pi-r ito .iT imH" in 
(. onno( t loll with j)'-nd(. d -i In nn - would 1.. 1 1 *. ■ .aiii..i <1 .i., 

I nt It 1 ( 0 1 to rin.LTi(-Kd a""i"tan( c. C.m \\..uhl }„• t.*k. i, r},.»t 
ioi al ant liMi !ti(.-> -hould not -mh i lin.unnil hai.l-inp in 
I on>( (jiH in '■ of tin- .ih.indounn ni i.f -^( In-nn 

A-.* I’l'/iii'l'. "U 1 »"n li"i. d hon..»"H. Su Allnd INIoml "aid tii.it 

hi-twi t-n ih'iJi'MI and liou-t - h.id hrcn i-j, . u d lunh i 

tin- Iniildci"' "uh'.idy H'* found tliat ni.in\ of tin- hou^, „ 
dnl not I'-ally (-onic uithm tin- piuj.o-vi* <,f tin* Iio'i-sum 
-(•In-nn-. Ahoiit oin*-third of tin lioU" 0 " on'tid uiri 
WOT kiii/o hi"" dwtllin/" and aiuonu tin- n-juannh j \mii 
" in-h hou"'-" a> wo'-k-tiid hiin/aloU" ‘ '‘Tl On .it» " i""Ui 0 
under tin* "Uh'.nly lap^nd in r*ii"n-. w in 1 1 - « on^tnn t n.n ua^ 
not hr/un ht-foi'c l>t Jnlv. A » in t On .iii* hold. i wh,, O*-- 
-itfd To |Uo( '-nd inn-'t ni.ikf* an -ipplnation In loin 2%tli 
Au/n-'t. Any "Ln-h pnTsoii \\oui(l h« < ompi jp-o t,, 
tin* "ati"fa( tnui of the loi al .iiOhont\ tfi.it In liad « ntnmd 
into ar-t ual < o in mil nieiit" hefon I -Mh J iilv. Thn ^a nm c on- 
ditioii \\a" ianl (lowu for otlmi j,ni>Mri" \\ho fln^m-d to huOd 
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o; . !. ■ ’ n. i. I .. T i . > I ' . ’I 1 ] ..T 1.1 . o T . , 

-n J hi* w , 1 " rp I 1 1 .. 1 .’iih 1 1 n / /a I d' n ' It I- " 

n’ p* ‘:il* i I I > Il ;i~. ni a idi im F "U-'- ' O 

'• 'i.( d hf • n , 1 -.- , 1 . , ; I.. t . M n.. n. 1 ). * > ' ]>lio"jr * 

I ' "do 1 or It ad I . ). •' In \ 1- u oi iF 

O'TloIi". pi .. Ti. ild', MlOii"'hl. fr.j Thn 

■ *' T o ' I M T ' * . . ai’ X. n li’* h i ' ’A , 1 " id -] 'Mi- 


t nlii:i>l'nMii;\( K, 

Nicholas Hawksmoor (antf, p. l-o). 

-1'. . I , II -i. .. L"l . Hll’l. 

7'.//'. lilt i:\.\L I! I 1! \ . - 

!i|.\i: Sic, \\ li.'ti .iii-ji.ijiim ,, jmj'iT .III 

( r ! c.-ii w icii nn-vjiiT,i! [of till' III'.', nv\|( li .iijii I>r\\ niiani 

Ai,n.iii,iM.in S,,. j.-rv, I a"'t.T 'On.' fn-r l.Hikni.c 

•k[..iiL;li rill- I'liciti.il ImmiI,-- lit rill- Hii'jiit.il j iri"''-r\ I'l 1 
.llll'inL .1 thi- Sr, It.. I’,.],,-!, ill t|... Ill', n't, 1 Olilli. (_it 
Till--.. l,(Mik. til., liiimiti--. Ilf til.. ( null, ||., 11, 

■Ji.-i fi.lio vdhiiiii-.,, iinil rill' ,11 i.i.uiir., n,, tli.in i''S 7 , 

.it u III. h -Jl 7 ,1 j,i,lv,..\, 'iKivnly tn t!i,- ■Anrk-. Froii rlii- 
iiMt'-ti.il mill II ii'li.ilili- 1 II ti irii Mt ii 111 .iliimf rli,. |lo--|iit.il 
iiml rlii- j„-r-ii!i-, (■iinii..o..il uirli it i.m Im \t i',icti-(i . 
A-i 1-- u'l-li knii'.Mi. Sir < Wr. ti timliTriKik tlm |io ,0 ..f 
Siir\,.yor .crativ H,. aJI,dM,,| t,, H.nvk- 

iii.ior ,1., lim ( Inrk iimi imsi-timt .it .1 sa|ar\- nf Ldii |i,-r 
■iiitiuiii, to III' j.iiiif iiv rill' ( oi 11 111 m,ioiii.rs 'I’hr kittrr 
ii'i-.‘iv,-cl otiii-r .'tiioliiiiiiiiits. ,m 0,1 stli (Irtolii.r i(i'.t 7 
It \\,m rfsolifil tliitf \. J ia w'kstiioor Snr\>'i-or- 

('I.'ik ulio niaili' al! tin- (Ir.iuclit' for tin- 
liuildino in |i,iiil tin iiv tlm Trva -iir,T." 

■folm Srarlioiov , a].|ioiiiti'<l tir^t ( liTk of Work,., in 
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with a .--alary of 5 .- a <lay. died the same year, 
and \va> Nueeeeded uv Heiirv Sininion^. (.'h-rk of A\ orks 
at Hamilton (.'ourt. The hittei died in .lune IG'.'-S. 

There Were three cai'ididates for the- vaoaiit J'O'T. 
TEr. X. Hawksmoor. Tlr J. James, and a Hr ^\aklljl. 
The fir't w.i-- eleeted on eonditioii that he resided on 
the plaee. }[e w.i • to i ontii.ue as (. lerk to TEi. SuiV'-yor 
wdth 111' former sahirv of h-ii' I ]ier annum and 4 ' ner 
(lav as llerk of Woiks. Janie' aas ai.ioointed 'toie- 
keejiel and wati liman .i' a i.on'olatloli jiriae. 

.Vt the fortmahclv meeting' of fli" ' 'ommiTT.-e ot 
Fabiii ] fav'k'inoor v.Ms enii'Tantlv in n qnesT. .‘Vei-y 
detail ot the hiuldiini beiun leferitd to hnu. In i o.sj 
John Jaim '’ n.in.e .i inieai' a' a"i'T.iiit to th.- ' leik ot 

Woik' ,i'id Hawk'iiioor d on '.'’oik mete 

.-'ii-etahv belonmim to tie- .111 1 it' ' ' in ITlti Jan...-' 
was aljOi.iinted < h'ik of 'A-n'k' lu eoe | lU;i tlon jth 
Haw It'll ( M II . uml th.' two I'm n -eiel c wtiii i uiitl! 
IT'-jT. when o'.MO'a To he.k "1 111 ,d' tile dn-.-ie,-,^ .-1,,_ 
j.eii.l'.l tlm alfi.iw.iiK.e' i.t til- f' > i.l'iks of w^ik'. 

Fin e .111 V ib I he \’, w ill I V as 'HI ''ev .r .r. l h.- tun i ■. n 
.l.im"' as hi' own > h rk -it a '.tiai'- o' t.hii j.ei .uo.am 
tr a 1 aeUeioU'lv alh.iw, d H iWi; — ooi .■.',1 ■ mt of 111 ' o .'Oi 
'aliiry. IVl.i.-n the '--..nk ot biihLim 1 .. _an en-iin in 
ITFi'l ill 'lev e.X' O "'ll a Wl'l: ■ i i,;.i\ i,.' .'al' '..h'ly 
w It ho lit I'l.i uiiibiam I ' ai'd la - v, a' ti.ei 'ni'Oi .i! - 
I'Oinr, 1 srolekeejiel iil.'l ' '-ik of 07 ks .\:iot. ■ 1 

c ti l al v.M' ai.infeit tne us.- o; j 1 .. v. ksmooi ' iieiis'.. 

wno was ill 'Ml li to 1 '"i.ive hi' ai " I- 

Til' ' '1 Old' i!" not 'mii'OiT rh ve w th.it >11 Jo] n 
^''l!lbrllnh de'iaiie.l th.' bi-ek bir.l.ln 2 on tin w.-'t ''eh 

I 'I : he Jillin W'llha 111 '.'( I'lU t Till' V, . 1 ' be_;llll ill til'. 

17 1 1 a 'll 1 1 oot' d Ml I'eiote \hi ' hrmiii w as ni.id '- 1 h. . ' - 
Till in 17 t ■) Vii'ii's iiioih ' ,!.''.'ive.l 111 ti.e 
\.i '■ li I 'olh'ae Tlii' am slows the bnil.iiun sitb't.iu- 
t la 1 1 \ .1 ■ I [ I xi't '. It mt'.'t ii.i ve 1,1 I h ilesi'aiie. 1 by iiim 

"1 bv I la W ks'liool a. nm_ Ul'iih'I ills due. nmi. 

The sto'V 1 ' 1 olii|llll .ill il b\ Till t.ll't th.ll til.' Sell'. - 
till', to tie' ( 01 1 1 ii'sii ii'i'i's w.is .1 .Mi', Wilham \ .ir- 
bi unh. all' ' It w . 1 ' no aiot 1 o In in I h.ii W 1 "ii \\ 1. 't" 1 h. 

l..te,.r 111 til,' IMls-i ssl.ill III lil-' In ilMlt.' holMs\, ’V 

;a I iTi rn 1 ! '.iii'iua 1' .b • . 

Height of Buildings 111 London. 

.Is, I a S' . , , ini'! 

7o be /'.'’em. Jol , 1 \ \l, l: T 1' \ 

so; M 1 1 h O'f '1 . '1 a a r. ' Mr I\ If i )a \ ■' ' 'a' ' l* Tt ■ 

, il tie' .b iri;\ \ ; ot t lie T.'it !i J line, t 'a llis'mnt' liel'.!- 
’i,e \i t I ,1 eie ii,.e .n'l'oored ov ti, - t'oi'.'i. i t" 

1 11 \ I's! ,aa !•' the !■ miit ol I m 1 1 h, 1. 'js 1 li.- 1 nb;. at . .'i - 

1 .. 10 ' I he 1. 'll t .I'ld I I wmiie 'id'll I t'. . 1 ' ,1 1 ..ll'e.|U.'lll I 

ot 1 he 'ima. 'iioii' ihiown i.i'f m .M: Vii't. n Jl.d.!- 

1 1,1 I le! 01 1 ■ I )e I la I 1 1 1 1|"1 1 .d ^l I I 1 ' .1 a 1 111 \ ji. I O' I' 'la 

■■ i 1 lei', 'I I'.iiildiiia' '"1 boiiiloi. 

'Fill' t ’i I iMair t.'i ' h.i' ha a i n m i le''. Ml' ' "i . tiiea' on oiin 
the I'.i't b'l ii.olirh'. dll! ii 11 w Im h T Im' a.ith.'i.'d 
net h''l ,1 ill I lie .1 moil I' l o| e\ nil III I 'll III Mi.lt el i.l I. .lln! . 
.ift-r i.ireiidiv 1 .11, 'll. 'III. 'a ihi'. n ii ' j’t. i-.ii ■! 

-1 i|, 1: e tor 'i, I a ! ii"it a i to t','. * oi'in -I 


The Committee decided, before subnnittiiin its 
scheiae to the Couiieil. to ascertain what nie.isure of 
'Uliiiurt it would lie likely to leceive trom tin- .inthnii- 
ties coiiceriied. and. with this object, the Committee 
has had cuufereiices with the Bmldinn Ait Committie 
of the Londoii (.'oiintv Council, the i’lre Bim.nh Ccm.- 
iiiittee ot th" Loudon C'ountv (.'otiiii il. the Citv Land' 

( 'ommittee ot the (.'or)i()ration, and tiie Societv of 
fMedical C!fh..'ers of Health. .Vt each of these cun- 

fereliees [ was TeC|Uested bv lllV CulleailLles to hlv thelt 
'I helile lud then .Itlllltnents befole the ri 'ln itlVe 
budies. and. ui each ease 1 prefaced n.v n ui.uks with 
the srateineiit that the views put iurwaid weie tlm 
vn w- o; the Institute I 'ommittee nidv, :F.m rli,..- li,,.] 
nut Vf t lieen 'td.iimtti d tc. tl..- < oni’cii .h.m tlc.r. ii..ioi ,■ 
subn-.’.ttii., them t.:, the C'ouin.ii. it i.'.i' dm-iieil lu 

■ ■il.-!:. 11 I O'slbl... the Vn-W' ot the I’.ir.er.' .'tllhi .'.Itnis 
• Iiu, e; n, 'I, Y, h< ' rh" emk ... t] L'litlUe ( . 1,,- 
n,irti-e h.l' be. Il I om iu'h d.a ’ep.i.ti. -dd b,- piepa-,. il ai.d 
s’tii;' irc..il t" the touilcli. w],ee. they Ixlb have I Ve’V 
'.'oooirui.itvo; I'.'iisiiieiim,; tin L' 1 ' mitr . 'jei . ir .ii,.] 
'■t ..OM u to .1 .1. ■ I'.on tin ’ m. - k "lo - Mitiitidl',', 

!>flT".s -b ''-'r.; ./'■ ■ 

'fi . L'h'i /'• 1 , ii-' t!," 2 lih II 't i.i'!.ii-:ii -1 'h lo’l'w- 
■m. Ilo-ii M- It l.'sa Jo' oil -■ 

1 '.' J ' 1 l.lji. 

^ 1 " To m i. t 'O -nl .11.' n I'.'I di I't.'l 'lie. i 

'■■.di T ei id hi'. 'll i; von v d! .tHow n... r. 1 1. "i - mT r'l'T 
*i,.' 'I h.-me t' r ■■ 1 ii'.h": Jhiihiima' loi 1 . ;. loi- ' win. i' 

h.l' b... n pi, : av. d ii\‘ rh' Jiirl.li'm .'‘u i i oiei.i.i 

the Il'iV..’ ListtfUI.' of IW'ti'h .'vO ll'l. 's 1 I o- a,.- 

L , n 'idtimitted, to th.' < .‘iti'a li i.t th,. TiisriH'r,. an 1 
tli.it thet. i.'t rii.' ( oum d I'av. i.i't V. r 1 ' .m i i i "t- 

ir.'iuy of fo!'i,i'..a .lU omi an; \t ms o' , .1 - 

.'lulv. 1 't| |".t .Il sfl'i 

./ .-..f s . ,.,'i ' 

J." I . ... r. I, 

Unification and Registration Committee. 

T • l!i. L'./c'.i;-. .IcifEX.VI. ll.I.li.aV . 

Dims: ''li:,- .Mr .'rrhur I'i. . n m '..-.h a har l-voik- 
1:111. •ro,.d iii.-ia! th,. H.l li..\. rh.it u • .m lo.li to 
I 1 li 1. I', h 111 . but W .' ,io I'espei 1 flllK’ '"ai 's’ ih.it thn 
!"tt' I's of .iiir idol.. S, m.r.ii'v -I, old. I .a i lu.iT,'. 
wii'ti-er i in. ji'.ir.,". il ' H- 1 1. 'll, I iiili.irnm. i.r 
T 'n' Im plov.-llleur In im ( ,i I'l l, .1 ol T ,il I ‘|,. 7\1 . i bie 
.'.nil Til K.s I. r ie's 1!' to ! lie l.i-.jioi: or ri'i om- 


lll'LO'l-. I-Ut 11 h.l' lli.lll. 

■ 1.0 i '1 on . 

Ida l.n T- t.ir Mr. 

Ki-eii ' o Fn ui.ir-'Mi. . ' 

1 .1' !i i'ow ' : 


1 il,' S'i,!i-' oi'i'mit ' 

■ '.ide .1 lb |i 

m: m Apn. rliis 

' .1 , . oi.'i.h'i'. -1 I'V th' 

■ i .an mirr. 

11 ' .'d.'.y, .ii'ii th.' 

r..']i',v;i a r. '..bifo' s w 

. I, p.i-.'i (i •- 

- 

1 . TTi..' ih.' pi .111 ip 

i.' ol Si h "'ll 

A - -i.,i irn'i V. ilia 

'• I'M. mm; ui’ .ill 1 h, .‘o 1 

lit '1 I of ihe 

Lil'T."! Korn. lorn 

o.r.i memb..,''! 11 ot rh' 

,' i; i.l; A - 

h, , ' ,1 .!' ;h.' 

b.i'i' ior iiM li .I'o" 



'i h.l! 1 h. U'.r ' . I 

1/,' leii I I'ell 

1. 1 1 i.l vn'i i-i , , 

)! Il 1 ' {■' {»>’■'> -1 • 

- 1"' , . ,i 

; n. t:..' M.iin 
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3. That the Cuniniittee recoinineiid the Royal Insti- 
tute to draft such alterations of its Uharter and By- 
laws as niav be nccessarv to comply with the |jrinoiple 
of Scheme A, adopted this day by the Unitication and 
Reitistrarion Committee, and to confer with the Uoiin- 
cil of the Society of Architects as to conditions of 
membersJiip. 

4. That six additional repr.-si-ntatlves of the Allied 
Societies be selected by the Chairman and Vice-Uhair- 
inau from the members of th.- Rain Committee to 
serve upon the Sub-Committee. 

If Mr Keen will kindly comj>are our previous letter 
with the above resolutions he will --ee that it was based 
tijion those conclusions 

Unification is practically impossible without first 
obtaining registration. We must follow the example 
of the dentists and pass a Registration Bill before we 
tamper with our constitution. We hope Mr. Arthur 
Keen agrees. — Yours obediei'tly 

Alfred AV. S. Cro,?.?. 

H. D. Searles-AVood. 

(>£OEGE HuBB-AED [/’.]. 

Sydxey Perks [f.]. 

Digby' L. Solomo.x r.-l.]. 

Ite Annual Report (ante pn 427, 4S2, 490). 

29 -J'lne 1921 

To the EPitor, .Jouex.al R.I B.A., — 

De.ae Sie, — I would not further trespass on your 
.space with reference to the above matter, saving tlie 
fact that I owe it to my friend Air. AAV-lch to clear any 
aspersion on his capabilities winch might be read into 
mv letter of the 17th inst. He lias informed me that 
he is not and never has been a Alember of the Scale of 
Chargees Committee, which us a matter of fact I took 
for uranted. Air. Keen's .statement, therefore, w.is in 
error, and pnits still stronger force into the point I 
raised. As an individual, of course. Air. AAA-lch's 
special knowledge makes him ailniirably fitted t<.i 
deputise for the In.stitute, but tliis does not relieve tlie 
Institute of its re.sponsibility to get the be.st possible re- 
pre.sentativesfrom <iTl sources, anil obviou.sly the verv 
first body to be consulted .should be tlie Committee 
which has rendered .such .strenuou.s and e.xeelJent ser- 
vice for vein's past on tlie ]ireei.se niatterin ijiie.stion. — 
Yours truly, P. AI. Fraser fZ'.], 

4 1921 , 

To (ho E'-hloi'. JcjuRXAL R.I.B.-V. — 

De.ar Hir, — I n the .Iourxal of 2-3tli June Air. P. AI. 
Fraser further deals with the R.I.B.A, .Vnmial Rej'ort 
and replies in particular to the letter frnni Air. Arthur 
Keen, published in the Jcjuexal of llth June ia-t. 

I have no desire to " luitt in ” between these two 
worthies so long as they confine the tussle to tlieni- 
selve.s, but they seem to li.ive missed each other with 
one of their little " jabs and 1 iifiiiear to have inter- 
cepted it. In Air. Keen'.s letter lie .states that - Air, 
AVelch was ajijioiuted a member of the deputation to 
meet the Alinistry of Health as a n'[iresentative of the 


.ficaie of Charges Sub-(.'ommittee.' Air. Fr.i-er in tuiii 
take- up tills ]Miiut ami .st.ite-. '■ AA'irli r-'i.inl to tin- 
appoiurm.-iits to the deput.iCuii te the Alim'.stiv of 
He.llrh recr.irdmg the Se.lle of (. ll.irues I W.l- lidt 
spe.ikitiu oi ,iny siii,-C nnmirree I ii-teiied to the 
■Scale ot C i.irLTe- Special (Vimmittee. at 'vliieh Air- 
Welch !ie\-er [Hit 111 an .nm ai iiiee and the ('act iiow 
maile cle.ir, that he w.i- .mpcinted uii r.he gnmiiiis 
of his special knowh-dL'e. tliruu - -nine liulit on the latk 
ot I oii-idenitioii irn'eii bi- the <'oiini.il to tin- iinpor- 
tailt Ueitti I. 1 need Ijllnti' no fuitiler. 

Aow both of thi'-e UenrleliieU .1 1'e U ille of tile In. Ilk' 
in rlieir -tatement-. The ai. nial facts are .is tollow ■ 
— 'I'he dej.ut Ition ti) rile Alim-riy of Health h.id be, n 
in e.xi-ten, i‘ for some i on.-jih rail!,' p, liod Mla-n th" 
Hou-;ng -ub-(.'omiiiirtee of tie- P.metii e tstaiidinn ( 'om- 
mittee o 1 1 lies ted that I - lion ii 1 b,- miniina ted a nn mbei 
of rile depur.Uioii TO re[)iesenr the Practice ( oniinittce 
with e-pec’.al recard to liou-inn. The Practice ( om- 
iiiittce ill due course adopted their siiie) 'omiiiittee’- 
reccimnieiidanoii and forwarded it to the ( 'ouni il who 
then added my name to the dei-utation a- i'e),re.-eiiT- 
lUg the P'OI //, C (\,,r )!■ 'Ke ■ . I a 111 not 1101 ' h.l Ve I el el 
bt-eii a iiiember of *’ The S( a],* of ( 'hace,.. t-pe, ml 
Ccnimirtee." 

■'Miieo my ajipoiiitnieiit to Jie deputation one meet- 
iiic only has b,.,m held with the AIinistr\' of Health, 
and at that meeting T was pre.-etit. I have tlierefoie 
-erx’ej a full ■■ po-sible ” number of attendances. 
Further. 1 re. [Ill -teil that I niialit be allowed to be 
lire.-eiit wie-ii tile "draft " of our deliberations wa- 
liilally acreed, Aly reipie-t was granted, but I was 
not aiiprised of the date of tlie iiieetme. nor w.i- I (a- 
a iiieiiiber of the dejmtation) given an opiiortunity to 
See the draft until it re.iched me in printed form aftei 
having been anreed to by the Uouiicil. 

I Consider that this dV.ift does not bv anv inean- 
acc'Urately represc-nt the ennclu.sioiis we arrived at 
— -Your.s. etc Hekiiert A. A\ EI.OII i,I ]. 

[.Alembe rs may lie glad to know the [ireci-e facts 
111 this matter. There was no repre-eiitative of the 
■ Seale of ( harges ( 'oniiiiittec " mi the dejmt.itioii lie- 
cau-e th.it Uommittee was wound u[i at the end of the 
Se— Ion |'.ll,S-]'.i (,n the comjiletiou of its ta,-k of draft- 
ing the new Sriili. of ( 'harges .idipited in 1919 Air, 
W eleli was not a member of that ( 'oinmitre.'. 

In rlie year 1920 the Praetice ( 'ommitree appointed 
a .'^ub-( oimiiiltei. to eon.-ider and report on all ([iies- 
tioii- .itfectiiig Housing Fi'e.s and Hoii-ing in.itter- 
ueiier.iily. Of till- .Sub-( oinmittee Air. Welch ha- 
been .1 iiieiiiber from the .-t.irt. In view of Air 
AAi'h'h.s -peeial knowledge of the problems involved, 
the J’Metiee (.'ommittee, oil tile recommendation of 
the .Suh-( Oflinnttee, rldvi-e(l tile ('oLilleil to add Air 
AAeh'h to the digiutatiou to the Alini-trv of He.iltli 
I Ills was done. This Suh-( 'oiniiiittee i.s. of course, the 
one referred to hy the Ifon. .Seci’etarv ,i.s the " Scalle of 
( harge.s Suh-( oniniittee ' as it is the ( 'omniiTtee 
s[ieeially charged with tile dutv of eonsiderim; the 
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question of Architects' Charges for Housing Schemes. 
The Hon. Secretary’s statement therefore e.xplained 
the exact jwsition of affairs. — Secret.\ry R.I.B.A.] 

The Government's Future Housing Policy. 

17, FaU Man Emt, S. Tf.l, 26 July 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRX.tL R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — It is not to the interest of the coniummtr in 
general or of the building industry in particular that 
two astounding statements made by the Minister of 
Health in his explanation of the Government's future 
housing policy should be accepted unchallenged. 

In his assertions that the Ctovernmeiit is jjeiforming, 
in this respect, a work of supreme national importance 
which private enterprise could not carry out, and 
that the housing scheme, as now curtailed. cHll utilise 
all available labour for at least twelve months, many 
of u- will recognise an attempt to justify failure and 
an excuse for its abandonment, rather than a candid 
statement of facts. 

Had the Minister stated that this abandonment 
would be final a grateful public could have afforded to 
be silent, but his assurance of the intention of Govern- 
ment " to keep the housing problem closely under 
review " implies, if anything, that the scheme is not 
dead but sleeiiing. 

The revival of private building enterprise will be 
coincident with and in ratio to the removal of the dis- 
abilities heaped upon it by injudicious legi.slation. and 
not the least of these disabilities is the fear of further 
action by a Minister who sugge.sts that the building 
operations of a country boasting over two millions of 
unemployed should be restricted on account of the 
limitations of available labour. 

'With the best of intentions we architects have ren- 
dered our country but poor service in subscribing to a 
scheme of which we, at least, should have been able 
to foresee the disastrous results, and it remains to us 
to make the amende lionoraUe m a frank admission 
of our mistake and by insistence upon the freedom of 
]irivate enterprise to erect such houses as our country- 
men need and can afford to posses.-. — Yours, etc.. 

J.tttKs" Ii.tXSO.UE I'H.j. 

General Housing Memoranda Nos. 52 and 51 D. 

12. I tin S'pnsii. ir.l 1. 1-7 J I'll! 1921, 

To the Editor, JofRX.tL B.I.B.,A. — 

yiE. — M’lieii the above ducimicuts came u}i for 
ratification bv members at the General Meeting of tlie 
Institut(‘. one was astounded to tiiul that, although the 
t'ouncil of the Institute had assured the Ministry of 
Health that it apiproveil the terms of the documents in 
question and would lay them before its members for 
ratification, not one member of the Gouncil was pre- 
sent at the meeting, and it was necessary for the 
mmnbers to elect their own chairm.iu lad'ore thi' liusi- 
ness could be commenceil. 

This state of affair,- may have been an accident, but 
in anv casi' it wa- most imfortimate. 


M’hen this had been done, and the business com- 
menced, we were treated to a series of the l-tmest 
recommendations to accept th -se documents that it 
has ever been my lot to listen to, and in the course of 
these ■■ ajiologies " by some of the members who had 
constituted the deputation to the Ministry of Health, 
it became apparent that they nere not even agreed 
amongst tlieinselves, and con.sidered that they could 
arrange better terms if matters were referred back to 
them. 

The position of Mr. M' elch has mv svnipathv. He 
was apparently dragged in at the last moment to 
adtise a committee of negotiators how to proceed witli 
busines.s regarding which they had no experience 
Two questions present themselves to my mind . — 

(1) "Why should the Gouncil of the Institute con-eii'- 
to negotiate upoti questions which the member- liad 
•settled by ratifying Hou.sing Memorandum Xo. I 

(2) Had the Council any right to notify the 3Iim-rei 
of Health of approval of documents in question with- 
out first submitting them to the members at a Giuicia; 
Tleeting \ 

I am deejily interested in tlie .settlement of the que-- 
tion of fees on abandoned -chemes, and -hall b,- 
pleased to collaborate with any other member- in the 
mutual 2 '>rotectiou of our interest.s, which seem to have 
been very badly handh-d by the body to whom w.‘ 
should be able to look for guidance and -iqqiort. 
— Yours faithfully. 

J<.)HX H.tROED Ke.VN.VRD [F.\ 

[3Ir. Keiuianl is mi-takeu. There were several 
TIembers of C'oimcil jire.seut. and five of them — 3Iessr- 
Lanchester. Keen. Gibson. Perks, and Lucas — took 
jiart in the debate. 

MTtli rc'gard to question 1. it may be recalled that 
the Council consented to negotiate on the revision of 
General Hou.sing Tleiuoranduiu XM. 4 as a result of a 
Very widesjiread demand from members who were 
engaged on rural housing schemes. The improved 
terms for rural schemes which are embodied in 3Iemo- 
randiim Xo 31 were the outcome of the renewed 
negotiation-. 

AYith regard to que-,tiou 2, there is no doubt a- to 
the Councirs right to inform the ilinistry that they 
ap|jroved the dociiue-nt negotiated bv the ileputatiou 
and nould .submit it to the General Body for i.infi- 
cation. — S f.crkt.vry IM B..V ] 

R.I.B.A Balance Sheets. 

Tfn u thjhatt, E.l.'., .*)0 Ju,,, 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRx.ii. R.I.B..\., — 

Sir, — 3Ir. P. 31. Fraser in his letter 2 >ubli.-hed in the 
JouRN.tr, on the 2.5th in-t. refers to the item of sub- 
scrijttions in arrear. 3Iessr.s. Saft'ery, Sons and Co., 
Chartered Accountants, pire^iare the balance sheet, and 
I communicated with them. They write me as follows 

'■ The item ' Subscrijition.- in arrear ' is included in 
the balance sheet as it represents what the Institute 
may reasonably expi-ct to receivi* from this sourcL-. 
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Public Hall, with facilitii.-^ fur cim.-nia rli>|ilay.s au.l rh.- 
provision of refreshments, auel a leiidiiisi librarv, ili.-- 
si ifued by Sir Aston '^^'ebb ; the Village Srere or l\[ark.-r. 
with a coininuiial kitclien and restaurant, bv Mr Cave . 
the Club House, with readiuu-rooni and billnird-rc.inm 
by Sir Aston 'Webb; the (. luircli, by ilr "Waltei 
Tapper ; and the lodyes and uates by Mr. Atkiii'ou 
A feature- of the Store l' the inethoil isf he.itiinr. tie- 
hot water pipes being tixed on the top of the ?hop 
fittings instead of at the floor level 

The party was conducted round tin- Estate bv [Mr 
M'alter Cave, with whom were Sir Jb-emald Plonitield 
Mr. Maurice 'Webb, and Mr Frank Atkiu'on — repiv- 
'eiiting the architeet- of the o heine — and bv .Mr. 
Com]iort, the Clerk of Work-, 

Iho-e of 11.S who for two years have been 'truaalina 
with the cheese -j >.u-ine detail-- of tiioderii hou-.ltin- 
.scheiiies felt a real ]plea-ure in seeina this i-xamph- of 
“■ pre-war buildiim where peuuilie arehlTei tiir.il 
iiiateriaLs have been properlv u^ed without any renanl 
to expense. .M.vnii.v S. ISiucms (/■.,. 


TllK I.IlUi.UlY. 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acquisitions. 

'Thew „,jUi are «,(/,.,«( , r.jii.h,;- 1 ; a further re 

il.’tii.h-ii rritii i^/f, 

DF.R MdDEKXF THK.V I'KRBAr. Hit 14-2 Illu- 
trationen uiul 22 m Anmerkimueii. By .Martin 
Hamiiiitz-I li, 4o. Beilin. IpiB.' Os. 0<f. [Eiir-t 
Wa-'inuth, Berlui.] 

Tlii-- book i' Part 1 of ,i i onijin-lien'ive work ileaiinr; 
with the modern theatre, but i.-- >o far introduetorv to 
deal only with tin- Imildines of the Reiuiissaiiee, Baro((ue 
ami Rococo ])eriud^ of the different European eountne-. 
It has an iiitcrc^ting chapter on the early tlieatre- of 


EiiLd.uid. and a v(‘iy full .icroiin; of tlw aptititic-- of the 
i.-'a!!! or Bibiena family, who ckuiiiL' a century and a halt 
left '!■ -trone an iiuju'i-" on -Kiiic ,ind thi-.itiic air. The 
Li'eiarv has a valuable collection of onsinal drawings by 
r «•(, ot th'- iimiiiliei^ I .f th.it b] ilhant family. ( '. H T. 

LK HTmPIELTHE.VTKR • EIXE mAMMLCXL .U’.'itiE- 
rCHRTF.R KIXCiHAUmER IX ( ,R( )mS-BERL1X. 
Ion .ibbilduiiL'en nut te.\t von Haii' Mi hliepm.iim. 4o. 
Beihn. 1!I14. ti-, [Enie't Wa-inuth. Berlin.] 

A Volume abo cleahinr with theato- ile-nm. but coveiiiig 
Very diifereut ttrouud to the ki't-mentioned book. It dcab 
wiili the cinema theatie^ of (treater Beilm. and largely 
wir li t heir interior tieatne ut and di ei nation. i if whii h some 
'.oloiiied plate' are given. .V i oU'iderable nuinhei of jilau' 
■u'e iilu'trated in tlii' ii'i-fn] \oh;nie. H. I. 

EE'S >[()XrMEXTS DE R(i.\[E .\PRI> L.V ( HCTE HE 
L I'-MPIRE. ikir J'k Kodoi.anai.lii. La. 4i). Fail'. 
1014 20', ifa'.iaiiie tl.ii hette et t ie. 70 Buide- 

vaid Samt-( i( rmain, Fau^. 

In vii w of the iiioditii atioii of the cener.il title by tlie 
uord' "apre' la chute de rEmjiire." it i' at first 'ight 
lather 'taitling to liiid anioiut the nioiiuments .'peeialic 
de'Ciilierl the ('olo''euni, the I’antlieon. thi- Mausoleum of 
.Vngii'tU', ete. But an examination ot tlie volume sliou' 
th.it in thi' detinition of the title lit-.' one of the .'pecial 
point' ot iiiteri 't 111 tile book, wliieh deals witli tile eon- 
(htioii of the Imperial building' aftei the fall of the Empire. 
There aie a ynod many illu'tratioii' of aneienf Roman 
monument' from rhawaiies or engravings tu'o or three- eeu- 
tune' old ithe date given in all ea.'e'J. 'howing W'liat \ia' 
the aetiuil eoiulition of the monument at that date, before 
mine n cent e.ccai ations and re.'earehe-. The te.xt g"e' 
fully into the history of eai h of the monuinents dealt with, 
the eiieiuu't.inees fas far a' histoiieallv known) of it' 
founel.ition, and the various ordeal' it ha' pa'.'od through 
at the hand' of government.s and arclucologisf'. It i' thus 
a treafi'i- with a 'peeial line of its own, and of solid value. 

H. H. S. 
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ENGLISH DOMESTIC CLOCKS. By H. Ceseiii^ky 
and Mak'olni R. Webster. 2nd od. 4o. Loud. 1914. 
£2 10s. [George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.[ 

A liistory of domestic clocks in England from the lantern 
clock of Cromwell to tlie Parliamentary clock of the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. The book is very fully and ex- 
cellently illustrated, and there are several extremely in- 
teresting plates illustrating in detail the working move- 
ments, the development of spandrel ornaments and of 
clock-hands. There is a list of all the makers illustrated, 
with their dates. E, .■S. H. 

LES WUSQUEES DE SAMARCANDE. La. fo. ,st. 
Petei’sbourg. 1905. £2 23. [Expedition rour la 
Confection des Papier.s d'Etat.] 

These large plates, eighteen m number, with explanatory 
note.s in Russian and French, from the first portfolio of a 
series illustrating the important but little-knoivn mosques 
of Samareand. The mosque of Clour-Emir wa.s commenced 
by Tamerlane in A.D. 1404 and is one of the most famous 
buildings of mcdiieval Tartary. and contained the tomb of 
Tamerlane himself. Among the plates are some magnifi- 
cent illustrations in colour of Pcisiaii tiling and other de- 
tails of craftsmanship, in which Muhammadan architecture 
always excelled. M, B. 

A HISTORY OF CTVILIS.\TION IN PALESTINE. By 
E, A. S. Macalister. Litt.D., F.S.A. 1021. 2nd eci. 
4s. [Cambridge L'nivcisity Pres.s.] 

A second edition of a little book that is already recog- 
nised as valuable as describing the earlier arclueological 
history of Palestine, and also touching on the Roman. By- 
zantine. Mo.slem. and Crusading epochs. It has been re- 
vised and brought up to date in the lislit of discoverii — iiioe 
its first publication in 1912. Contains a map and nine 
other illustration.'. M. .S B. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE VASES. TRIPODS, 
(i'ANDEL.-XBRA. ETC. So. Loud. 1921. PL. Od. [John 
Tiranti, Maple Street. Tottenham Court Road.] 

Reproduction' of 120 plates, engraved in the early lOtli 
century, by Henry Moses and others. The subjects are 
vases, candelabra and tripods in the classical manner, 
mostly antique. Some of the engravings are in pure line, 
others in the style of Piranesi. The selection seems to have 
been made with taste. H. 41. F. 

LES M< INU.MENTS HlSTORItjl'LS: CONSERVATION. 
RESTAURATION. 208 Gravures. Par Paul Leon. 
4o. Paris. 1917. £1. [Libiairie Renouard. Henri 

Laurens. F.diteur. 0. Rue de Touriion.] 

This very important l oluine, by M. Leon. " Chef des 
Services d'Arehitecture ,iu Sous-Secretariat d'Etat di’s 
Beaux-Arts." is a history of the restoration of hi.storical 
monuments, as the French understand it. It is fully illus- 
trated, and some of the illustrations, shoeing buildings 
before and after " restoration,” siaa c to show how far re- 
moved are French ideas on this subject froiii those of 
Englislinu'ii who have given it their attoiitioii. The book 
is divided into three parts, dealing with the origins, organ- 
isation and work of the iService of Historieal Monuiiieiit'. 
and must be of great interest to all who care for what is 
left to us of old French architecture. The concluding sen- 
tence offers a ray of hope : ” Sous Tiutlueiiee des doi trines 
archeologiqiies. les architectes out restreiiit leur action siir 
les inonuments ; reiioncaiit a les rajeunir ils se hornent a 
prolonger leur duree.” H. M. F. 



9 Conduit Street, Eei.ext Street, W., 30 th Jut :, 1921. 

CHRONICLE. 

Liverpool Conference ; Message from the King. 

The following me.ssage to the King was telegrajilied 
from Liverpool on tlie occasion of the Conference ban- 
•p’.et : — 

“ Royal Iii.'iilaie of British Architixts as^e/rhlca 
III coiifereiKi’ at Lverporit s'llDnlt their huiiBh- 
Outij to His Miyesty their Patrov vith ex press ions 
of loyal ad III I ratiiiii . 

" John W. .Si.mp.5on. President.'' 
His Jfajesty graciously re]>lied : — 

The President. Royal Institute of British Archtfii.fi, 
The Kiiiij has received ivil/i much phasiiie the 
loyal mrssaye ivhn.h you hace sent to Ills Jlajesly 
from the Royal Inst itute of British A rch iieets assem- 
liled In Coiiji'iciice in In erpmil, and I am to assnie 
you how iiiiich His Majesty appreciates theliiid sen- 
timerts to which i/'iiir feh'i/raiii aiees e.i j’res.sioii. 

Private i^fcretary.'' 

R.I.B.A. Reception and Garden Party. 

Tlie coiii[iaiiv at the Kecejition and Garden Partv 
held by the President and Council of the Roval lusn- 
tufe in the Gardmi.s of the Zoological .Society on Peace 
Goiiimenioratioii Day numbered little .short of a thou- 
sand persoii.s gathered together from all parts of the 
country. T he President, supportiMl bv the T'iee- 
President.s and Hon .Seeretarv. received the guests in 
the Society .s great Library from 4 to 4. Sri. This wa- 
Jlr. 8]m]ison's hist ])ublir function ns President, ami 
numbers of members profited bv the oeeasion to ex- 
■pre.s.s to bun their jn'icsonul aekuowledgmeiits for the 
inestimable services lie has rendered the jirofession 
during liis term of oltiee. .Viiumg distinguished peopl,- 
who accepted invitations were the Earl of (Tawford 
and Balearres. Lord and Lady Mduer. Lord Lever- 
htilme. Lord and Lady Riildell. the Lord Jlavor of 
Londem, bir Alfred aiul Ladi' Jloiul, Sir Aston and 
l.ady AVebl). Sir Georg,, and Ladv ]\-ilev. Dean Inge 
and Mrs. Inge. Field-Marshal Sir IVm. Robert.soii, Sir 
Ri'ginald and l.ady Aiitrobus. Sir Lionel Earle, Sir 
Edward and Lady Busk, Sir P. O. Lawrence. Sir 
Erne.'t and Jli.ss ( leorge. .Sir David Murrav. Sir Arthur 
and Lady Cope. Sir Alfred Stejihenson. Sir James Gar- 
michdel. Sir H. T. and Lady Eve. Sir Humplirv and 
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Lildv >ir T>r,ii'l (Jullaiii z. ''ir T~iilon- Sj.ii'l- 

iiiciiin. Sir AutliOiiv A, Bowlhy. Sir Philip ami Ladv 
PildiTch. (Sol. Sir AVin. and Ladv Smith. Sir ('nopi-r 
Pell V, Sir (.'harles and Ladv Paithen Sir Lawreiim- and 
Ladv Weavtr. Sir .John and La.dy ,Hai .Vlmt'-r. Prn- 
f,..,,iir (herald 3toira. and other' The (Ireat Lawn, 
with it< ?[iaeions iiiari|Uee. and tie- FelloW' Tea 
EnclO'Ure were n-'erved tor luenihi-r' and nia-'t'. Pv 
perniis.sioii of Col. A. (S. A. 3[e(.'alniont. T).S.(d . the 
Band (<i Hi' TUieetv'.e Imh CiiariL. (.ondmted bv 
Lieiit. (Sharles H. Haskell, played at interval' duriiitr 
the afternoon and eveniiiy. The weather wa.s all that 
could be desired for a Garden Party, and the oppor- 
tunitv of nieetinu one's frieinL and eolleayue' under 
such agreeable conditions was gieatlv eiijoved and 
appreciated. 

Mr. Simpson’s Dinner Party. 

On the evening of the Garden Party. 3Ir. John W. 
Simpson celebrated the conclusion of his term as Presi- 
dent by giving a dinner party at the Garrick t'lub to 
his colleagues on the Council and other friends. The 
guests included 3Ir. 'Walter Cuve : 3Jr. E. Guv Daw- 
ber, F.S.A. ; Professor S. D. Ad.shead ; 3[r. Arthur 
Keen : 3Iajor Harry Barnes, 31 P. ; 3Ir. 3Iax C larke : 
3Ir. H. P. Burke Downina, F.S.A. ; Sir Banister 
Fletcher; 3Ir. 33". C'urtis Green : 3rr. J. J. Joass ; 3Ir. 
Cheoffry Lucas: 3Ir. A. N. Prentice; 3Ir. H. D. 
Searles-33"ood ; 3Ir. Horace (.'ubitt ; 31r. 33'. Pi. 
Davidue ; 3Ir. E. Stanlev Hall . 3Ir. Erne-'t Xewton, 
C.B.Er, R.A. ; 3rr. H. t! Buekland ; 3rr. H. G. 33"at- 
kins ; 3Ir. 31auricp E. 33'ebb, I).S.(J . 31. C. : 3Ir. J. S. 
Gibson : 3Ir. E. 3'incent Harris : Sir Edwin L. Lut- 
yen.s, Pi. A. ; 3Ir. Sydney Perks, E.S.A. : 3Ir. Stanley 
Harnp : 3Ir. 33'. G. Newton. 31. C : 3rr. Ian 3IacAlister, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. : 3Ir. 3Ia.xwell Ayrton. 

Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 

4ft ./a/,/ 1<)21. 

AfrJutfcis and the OJjici; <</ (Ln'/..v — The ('ouncil ap- 
proved the resolution of the Liverpool (fonfereiiei.- on 
the .subject of the Gthee of 3Viick', ruul referred it to 
the Office of Works Couuiiittee. 

The A'^'socnifei ( 'ohi In ith I -File ( 'ouued granted 
financial a".Gtauce to the A'-oeiate.-,' Committee to 
enable them to consult provincial opinion on the pro- 
posals for luiihcathm and reui'tr.itum 

Pi'Ol'inCf/d Rejii'f'SPntnl/ee'i fin the Pi'itificr t ‘nm m ittme 
— The ( oiuicil a( tell on a 'Ugee'tion from the ('(in- 
ference of Representatives of Allied Societiiw to ap- 
point provincial niemhers to 'erve on the J’r.mtice 
Committee and repreaent important areas in the 
United Kingdom 

lllniinl Uae nf R.I.B.A. Affu :. — Three cases were re- 
ported to the Council in whh h architect' who were not 
member.s of the Royal IiUstitute had made use of the 
Pi. LB. A. afti-v. 

The (renmut (Anined nf th'' Snlinnnl Reiji.'il nit mn <f 
Phiinben.- -hslr. H. 1). Searles-33'ond, 3'ice-Presi(lent, 
w.is ap[)ointed to represent the JtT.B.A. on the 


(-ieum.il ( 'ouni il tor the Nation. il Keui'tmtinu of 
Plumber'. 

The 1 nil I niitn'ind I nnm minin'' I’ n ’ n i r ,l Im 3[l. 

E. T. Hall [F.\ and 3fi'. W. -3 Pite \ T ] w mr aigiointed 
to repiv'ciit the i; T.lbA. .It tie Tut. I'lMtinn.il ( 'on- 
tetvnee of the luteruatioual I iiimi .luaiii't Tubeicu- 
lo'is m London. 2ti-3''Th -Tulv 

I'O' I..!./ I(|2| 

Tin .'hfidn nf Fl I < Jnf //e , eg. - - T he ('oUllCll 
received the Re'olutioU of the Sp,.( l.d ( tele'ral 3[e,-tmg 
on .fulv Tth. and arranued to re'ume m uon.ition' with 
the 3Imi'trv of Health 

Bn'irdi and Co/;o/o//v — Ap]iomriiienr' foi the 

Se"ion Bi21-lti'22 w. n- m.ele 

Exn,n infii inn.' — The re'ulr> of the E-xamiiuitioii' in 
■June and .fuly lf)21 were approved ; the A'hpitel 
Prize wa^ awarded to 31r. L. 3V. Ingdeim and a mark of 
distinction to 3Ir. F. I. Tellny. 

TeitiinOnifi of St ad I/. — ^ ertaiu moditii atioiis were 
made in the Te^tiinouie' of Study for the Intermediate 
Examination with a view to facilitating the work of 
the •• ReC'ogni.sed Schools. “ 

EfeinJifinn.S ji'Oin the 1 nfi. nm d ni/r hxn in i nut ion — 
Exemption was granted to the 'iicre"fiil 'tudenrs of 
3Ic(.dll and Toronto Uiiiver.'itie' at the end of the 
three-years' course in architecture. 

The (rlami/o'v School of Arehitutnre.- -The tivc-vear' 
Diploma Course was recognised as exempting from the 
Final Examination under the ti'ual i ouditious. 

The School at Rome . — It was decided to exempt the 
holder of the Rcniie Scliolai-shiji in .Vn. hiteeture from 
the Final Examination under the usual conditions at 
the coni lusion of his three years' study ahroad, and 
the holder of the Henry .Jarvis Studeutshi]) at Rome 
after his two years' studv abroad. |iri)vidcd that 
their work n apjiroved bv the Hoard of Architectural 
Education. 

DeKiijn PcnUrnm m the Fimd Examination.- It was 
(lecicled that, subject to t1u‘ approval of the Council, 
desieti' prepared at the Koval .Vc.ulemv .Vteliers and 
also at the ■■ Kecognised " .'sehoul' mav be submitted 
by I andid.ire' for .idim"iiin to the Final E.xaminatioii 
in pi, lee of the 'aiiie iiuniiier of Kroblems m Design. 

.\ I ir Alind Sninlm^. The Institute of Siiittl'll 
Aivlutei t' .111(1 the Inveriie'.' ( liapter of the Institute 
of Si otti'li .VrcliitecTs Were admitted .Vllied Sm ietics 
of the Pioval Institute. 

Atnjijiinin of ihe U nns naf Sahii id ij . - It was decided to 
cominunie.ite wit li the .Mini, 'ter of Health in regciid to 
the stoppage of the Housing Sub.'idv m cases in which 
an architect lets .dread heeii imiploved. 

Rni n.ifafrm/ nf.~-iSlr. A. irunter ( 'r.iwford w.is re- 
instated as a Fellow of the Koval Tll.'tit llte. 

1 he Standini/ Committee on Wahr Rei/alation .''. — 
3[es>rs If J). Searles-Wood and 3Iax Clarke uere 
appiointed to repiV'cnt the Roval Institute. 

Bt. Paal .s, Corriil (lardeii . — The Art Standing ('om- 
iiiittee were authorised to take action for the |)reser- 
vation of the Building in conjunctiim with tlie Society 
for the I’rotectioii of Ancient Buildings. 
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Extension of R.I.B A. Premises. 

At till' Uoiun.il iiieetiii^' of tl'e Eoyal Institute on 
IStli .luly. tile iiurrlia^e of the jiei-jietu.il lea-e lit Ao 
It); Uoinluit Street \va> revolted Ijy the President, tvlio 
culled the uttelitioll of the ( ollULll TO tile vulliullle eiT- 
VII'C' lelidel'ed iii thi' luutter hy 3Il. Svdiiev Perk.-. 
Chuinnuii of tin Pinaiiee und Hou-e Uonnnittee. It 
iN'U'. diie. he said, to the eiieiev. fore^iaht and himiiess 
i.apueity of Mr J-’eiks that this niueh-iieeded exteii- 
'loii wu' olit.iiued at ■'Hell a model, ite iiriee. The 
( ouiieil teioi'ded a A'erv heartv tnit-"' ot thanks to 
dir. Pi rk' for hi- t vice- 111 the niattei 

Council Appointments to Standing Committees 

Under the provision of Pydaw -ol, the C ouiicil have 
made the followiiie additiou.d appoiiiTiueiit> to the 
Standing Uonimittees : — 

.i'i sf.f f 'u !iL fp ' i.tf- — Me^^n W i Tappei [/. . 
\\ . A. i'ei'Vth fi'.j. Allied ( i.ex r.\. F. l; Hiorm . .J. 
Duke (.oklld'te [F.'. 

y^i 0 / ,'0/ / 1 , .s/a ;e/( /e/ 1 'a// /„ , It ' - l ^ Tt . ill Flet i In l 

fr.'. Is. o'. Kanisey rl’.t A. H tlebeiley ]/’ . H. Austeii 
H.iil fF.". f . K. Sayei [A 

I'l't'iH' SllUfl I l'\l ( U'p/p'tl,' .Ml"I' Ivel .lelH-~ i'. . 

Rujj.-it liavaae FiaiiLi' .1 1 nc-s iF ". T. R. ililbuni - F.k 
A II ruU.iiil r/’.]. ■ " 

.Sio.'/e.’f ‘^tnpdtn'i < n m m .1 F. Flaluk 
T. F. H. Wliito A.'. H. A. S lui FI. Herbeit Siieidieid 
IF.b !•:. Fi.iuder Ku hell-, ! //,,„ A--k, e//. ’ 

Removal of Building Restrictions. 

At a Joint dleetinu ol reprimeiitatives of the 
E.I.JUA . the Society ol Anhiteet' the Survevol'-' 
lu'titutioii. the fjuaiititv Surveyor'' A"Oiiatioii. the 
Tii'titute of Builders, and the National Feder.ition of 
JBuddine Trades' Biiijiloyei.s on the Ptli ult . Mi. 
H, 1). Searle,s-’\A oud iJ'.l in the ( liair. amonu the 
matters disou.ssed was the prolidutiou of huildine 
operations under Seetioii -a of the ITousino (Additional 
J’owei's) Alt, and It was shown how si verelv liaiidi- 
tapped tile Imilduie industrv yenei'allv was owdny tie 
the restriction of bneklayeis' work hy the Jaiiidon 
County Council and the ton'ei(Ui nr inn eitamtv and 
indecision amouest huildina own. i-' ,ind others in 
reeard to the phu mu of eontrait'. Evideiiee was 
UlVell that, e.veept 111 I eltaill Isolated iustaiU es. till re 
was no dilheultv in obtaining briekhivers. and that the 
restrii non upon brickwork wai' iiei es^arilv having a 
deterrent etfeet Upon the oper<Ulon ot tile si helne for 
the enililovnient of ex-seivue Tl.llllees. , 1 s w'ell as 
preventing the rniplovnii'iit of men lu other liraiiehes 
of the iiidustrv at a nine wdieii evervthing possible 
should be done to ellcotll.lge It .Mr. Se.irle'-M’ood 
undertook to put the views of the meeting before the 
-Ministry of Health, and m .i letter ot loth .Iniie. 
addressed to Sir .Vlfred -Minul, he suggested that the 
-Afiuistrv should represent to the Ijondon Couutv 
Council that, m view of the clattse lu the Housing Bill 
then before Ihirliameiit rmnoviiig building restrictions, 
their prohibition of certain building ojieratioiis should 
I'e withdrawn. 


3Ir. Searli‘s-M ood has since reteivid the following 
comiauiiications from the dliiiistry of Health and the 
London Couutv Coumil : — 

ir/;de/it/d. .S'.IF.L; 7t/i Jvhj 1921. 
FI. D. It ooil. E>ij, — 

SiE. — I am diiected by the Miiiktei ol Health to advert 
to your letter of the 10th ultimo, with lefereme to the 
restriction on bialding operations, and to state that the 
Housing -Act. 1921. has now leeeived Royal -Assent. Sec- 
tion 2 of tins Act repeals Section o of tlie Hou'ing ^-Addi- 
tioiial Powers) Act. 1919. which gave poever to local 
authorities to prohibit building operations which interfered 
with the provision of dwelling houses. — I am. .sir, your 
obedient seivant, .J. C. Wr.iitLEY. 

For' -l-S'i s/e/,/ SiCr’tfory. 

County Hall. Sprmy C/irdini. S'. II .1 ; dth .July 1921. 

H. D. Searlii-WooJ , Esq . — 

SlE, — 'With refei'cnee to pievious correspondence on the 
subject of the coustriietioii of certain ivorks or buildings. 
I am directed to state that in view of the abrogation of the 
powei' of local authorities under Section d of the Hoitsing 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1919, relative to the prohibition 
of works and buildings wliieh inteifere with the provision 
of dwelling houses, the Council will now laise no further 
objection to the use of brickwork and the employment of 
biicklayei's in connection with such woiks or buildings. 

This intimation must not be taken as a consent under 
the London Building Acts or under any other Acts to the 
carrying out of any works, and is without prejudice to the 
provisions of such Acts. — I am. sir. your obedient servant. 

James Bikd, 
Clerk of the Connril. 

Height and Cubical Extent of Buildings in London. 

The Building Acts L'ouunittee of the London 
County Council su'bmitted the following report at the 
Council ineetiug ol the 5th Julv ■ — 

The Council of the Royal Institute of Bmisli .Architects 
have apiiiuntcd a committee. kiimMi as tlie Bailding .Act 
i.'oninuttce, m consider tlie refnrni ..if the Lomlnn Building 
-Acts, more particularly with iciiaid to the question of 
higher buildiiiU' and buildings ..f unlimited eiilnc.'d extent, 
.'sectnm 47 uf tlie Lmidcin Buihhnc -Act. 1804. jirovidcs that 
a building I not being .v Aiiiri li or ehapcll sliall not be erected 
io u ure.iter iieiuht than 8U tcet (e.xelusive '.4 two store' s in 
the I'oof „nJ of ornamental tocveis. turrets or otliei' archi- 
I ectur.il features or d.ecoratn msj w it In 'ut the eonsent of the 
I'oaiieil. Fuither. tlie leguiatioiis made by the t'ounci! on 
22iid Febiuary, 1910 (]>ii. .■Si)8-o7ll), under Fait III. of the 

I. on Ion Couutv Couueii (Ceiieta! I’oweis) .Aet, lOnS. jiro- 
tuile anioim other t Inims that a building of the waiehouse 
I las> in re.sjiei t of whieh consent is 'equired to the jiro- 
\'|sn,n .'f .idditi null eubn .il e.vtent lu\\ oiid 2.7ci.00U eubic 
fet t shall not exeeed t'O ft. in hemht measured from the 
jiavement level to the ii[q)et suit.iee cif the lloor of tlie to])- 
most storey, and thit the tfooi .itea of any dn ision or cell 
of such btuldinu shall not exceeil 211.000 sq. ft. ; but the 
leguhittous also jii'oeide th,t they may be \aried its tlie 
I 'ouneil thinks tit. 

The Biiildinu -Aet Committee of the Koy.'.I Institute have 
submitted speeitie suecestions for mmlitieations in the aj'- 
plication of seetion 47 of the .Act uf 1S94 and uf the reaula- 
tiiins tinder Fait HI. uf the .Aet uf 190S. AA'e have dis- 
( ussed the w huh' (|ues!iun with the representatives uf tlie 
Building .Act Committee, and as the propusals were of great 
impoittnee fiom the jiuint of view of lire attack we have 
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' un'.ultt'fl tliL* Fire • niiuittf-t, v>in» have al-'t) di'- 

JU'.'ed tlu‘ matter with the Buiidimi: Aet < 'uiiiiuitte** 

A•^ -rated above, it is within the ili-ci‘=*tiou of the Council 
to irl.ix the pie-visi-'ii- of -c' tion 47 >'f the Act of 1J594, and 
•'t the leeulatiuiis under Part Ilf. L-f the Act of liMJ'i. 
Hitlieito we have con>ideivd on then ni' iit-. all application- 
f"t the exercise <'‘f these di-u ^tn unirv }»'W< i- A+tti'caie- 
fnl coii-iideratiou ot the piri ‘pc.-a!- liubimtied by the Iluild- 
ina Act Committee uf the Itoyal Institute. A\e did n^t con- 
-idcr that the circumstance- ju-titicd a* rii-n Ik imt taken i** 
the ilirectiun suggested by that committee, and v.e have 
dc ided to ooiitinue the pi- -• nt piactice of dcalinir on u.. 
niciit- with each e.i-e which miy ^ -ubmittcd to tlie 
hounc ih 

Manchester Builders’ Endowment of Architectural 
Travelling Studentships. 

The gift of £3;332 bv the ^Ltnelir-ter Di-trict 
Institute of Builders to Manchester University for the 
endovvunent of travelling studc-nt^liip^ in tlie Uni- 
versitv's School of Architecture, and for the a-si^tance 
of the general fund of the University, \va^ humally 
presented last week. The Institute is an as.-^ociation 
of craftsmen, and the gift is a builder^' efi'ort to im- 
prove architectural education. 

Sir Henry Miers, the Vicv-Chancellor, s]teakinL' at tie 
pie-sentatiun, said that thi> gem rou- gilt wa- one-d the 
most sicrnihcant and promising things for the Univer-sity 
-nice he came to Manchester. It nidKatcil that spitit of 
co-operation between dineient -ecte-ns of tlie c-onununuy 
upon which an institution like a modern univeijity mu-t 
be dependent. It aUo indicated th^* biiiidei-' sciis-c ed 
debt and duty to aichitect-, and the archuect-* sense of 
their obligation to the cic-ft-m-.-n. He hoped the gift 
would be regaided as an e.Kamplc to otln r nuiu-tries. 

Profe-sor A. C. Dickie [-4.]. iuicctor of the University 
School of Architecture, *aid the uift WL-uld ])lace that 
branch of the University in a ^-'uml Imaii' ml po-nmn. epual 
to that of the best of the architectural seho-.-h of the 
country, which weic now Kptlaiing the ol«l mcthf*d of 
architectural education by pupilage m aicliitects* cdhce.s 

The Rome Scholarship and Jarvis Studentship. 

The Scheme of Competition in 1922 for the Eome 
Scholarship in Architecture, otfered by the* Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of JS5i. and for the Heiirv 
Jarvis Studentship, offered by the Boyal Iimtitute of 
British Architects, is as fo]lo\\>: — ■ 

The Rome Scholarship will be of the vjdue of £2"0 per 
annum, and will be ordinal ily tenable at the Uriti-h S. hoid 
at Rome for three years. Candidat*-^ iiiu-t be Riiti^h sub- 
jects and le«s than 30 year- of ave" t,n 1-t duly, 1U22. 

The Jarvis Studcnt-Uip will be of the value of i'2.jO per 
annum, and will be ordinarilv tenable at the Rntn^li Sehool 
at Rome for two year;-. Thi- Student-liip will be cuntined 
to Students or Associates of the R.l.R.A. (<5ee se«-tiun 
’■ B’'), but otherwi-e the couflitions fnr the two awaids 
will be tlie sam*-. 

The competition, which will be conducted by the Facultv 
of Architecture of the Biiti.sh School at Roim*, will he m 
two stage'-; : — 

(а) A preliminary examination to approved candi- 

date=;. 

(б) A linal competition, open t«- not inoie th.in ten candi- 
dates fiom those competing in the piieiiniiriury examina- 
tion. 

(-4) The Prklimixauy Examination. 

Application to compete m tlu-s exarniuatiou mu-t be 

* \diiU"ioii to (.f'lijp'-tt: iiia> b« .it th« ah-ulut* di-i rutinu of 

thu Fumlty to oindiiiaCt - o\ <^r ;o \ « ar- m a-ji pru\ni( d thuj iia\e -pmt 
in \\ ar r\ ite at If.i-t that iitmibt r oi \ * <i' - 1> thi ir a"i- * \( n-d- .jO 


in.ide on tiic pTc-tiibcd fMriii to the H</n"r.uv (d-nera 
Smn-tam, Buti-h Sclmul at Roim-, 1, Lowtio-i dardm-, 
Exhibition Ib-ad, ^.W.T, uiU iater than 1-t Xu\emhtrr 
1U21. 

The apf»licati< in. ( 'ntainiim a -taienu nt "f the student's 
quahhcati.-n-, will iie uxamim- 1 by tie- I'aMiltv Arclji- 
tectine. in wht-e ab-...lute di-. i t-t n ei he- the lo lutiiej or 
refu-^iii_L -d p»-uni--i< «ii tu c-impctc 

Due Tioti'-c will bt* .rivcii to aTi}oo\fd caudidatu- i.t the 
timo ami jdai t of tin.* pi t -11111111 ii v i i/niput itc iii. w hi, h will 
extend uvur a in.-ii- d of 31 d ly-. The lir-t 12 leeiiv of 
tlm cxammaTiun will hi- lio'd • !• at .Lpfo ' >\ t-d <cutie-, 
and ilur iiii: tin- t ime the (.andidai.- will la- ; nj iur*-d i>> make 
a sketch dc-iuu "f the >ubjert whi' h will lx .inm-umed at 
the opcuin.r of tin examin.itioii. aud lie will b*- rc<|uuc-i to 
deli . cr iij) a tiMcin-^ of the ^kcieh v-lc-mn .it the end of tlie 
fir-t 12 Inuir-. 

1 he t auilidaie may i in * - ><0 hi- own time and nl n c for ilie 
execution of the hni-hcil ue-mns. whieli mu-t ;ulhere sub- 
stantiiUv to the sker-di de-Uii done on the hi-t div. 

the rbii-hcd de-i'.in-. to'.ictiicr with the -keti.h <Ie-iiiin^. 
will be examined by the Faculty of Architertuie. who will 
make a -electma of mu mon.* than ten ''amlid ut. - to com- 
pete in the iinti conip'-tiTion. 

• B > Thi: Final (* .-.mcftitiov. 

Tile "i^r part "f thi-s e.^nipciitioii will bo lield in London 
at the Ro\.u In-titute of Biitish Ai '■ hit-'et-. and will con- 
-i'^t of a continuoiH txa mmaiion id :b) hoiiiN . „ h, , duimg 
which time the candidate will be required to make a sketch 
design of the -iihject which will bo announced at the ojion- 
in" of the comT'etitm-n. At th'* end of the Jb hours the 
candidate will delr. er up a tracincr of the sketch. 

In the second ]>ait of tin- » rimpctition candidates will be 
allowed for the execution ijf thtir Iini^hed dc-mn-s a jienod 
not exceedinir I'l week.-. Candidate^ may complete tlieir 
de-ign-, whi'ii must arlherc su bst intially to thf'ir sketch 
de-igiis, in their own time and place. 

The .succe—ful cindidire in this compctirinn will be re- 
com riicmU d foi appointment to the Riom- Sch'>[ar-hi}i, and 
the Student or As-oi mte of the Royal Iu=tit’ite of British 
Architect'; who i-; !)la< < d next in i>rdei of meiir, will be 
recommend*. d for appointment to the J irvis Studentshiji. 

( iENERaL. 

All (huwiin:- mu.-t be sent to tbe Honorary General 
•Secretary, Biinsh Scho-d at Rome, c o The Secretary, 
R<*yal In-titute ot British Arcliitcet-, 9, fVinduit Street, 
W.l.atthc (*audi'iate‘s expeu-e andwdi be roturno<l to 
him at his •*xpen-e. Due care will be taken of ail drawintrs 
submitted, lait tlie Faculty will not h"ld thcimsclvc'' re- 
sponsible for any loss or damage. 

Ea* h drawme must bear a p-cudonvin A -ealed en- 
velo[>e b»“uui" the [iseudoric m on the oiit-icle ami enclosinii 
the name ot the candi'l.itc* ainl a declaration that the 
Hm-hc<l d*“-i-jn< ii i ve bci-u w lioll v dc-iuiUMl and c.xi-' urcd bv 
him, inu't 1 m- lorw aided t** tlie Hoiiorai v < b-m*!- d Sc.-nUary, 
L n*lf-r n<i * ir* u m-tanec-; sh'iiiM the -''ah-il cu\ cb 'pc b*' at- 
t .11 h'-d l*. t h*- fif.iw iiie-. 

Victoria and Albert Museum : The Guards Memorial. 

In coiiucctioii With tin- scheme f(jr ])laring the Guduls 
M**niurial on the ca-tcni boundary of St. .lamf*-‘s ibirk, 
Lu ing the Hor-u Guaids Parade, plans liavt- bot-n ])i’c[)arc(l 
by H.M, ()l{ircof Work-, indicating th*.- pioposcd -itc and 
tbe alteration to the roailway which will 1 m - nccc-sai \ . The 
road iniprov(‘incnt sclu-mc extends from Birde.ig** \V.ilk to 
the Mall, and the .southern end lia< already iiet-n dealt with 
in comieetion with the new Piddle Otliee-. t 'ontuuiation 
to the M'dl as pj-oposed will rt -ult in the addition of alxuit 
half an acre to the paik area exclu'-ivo of tl\c tawTi-; in front 
of the < btvci nmeut imilding.-. 'Jdie plans have been placed 
on exhibition for a few week*; in the (.'eiitral < ‘ourt of the 
\ letoria and Alhert Museum. 
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Cricket: R.I B.A. V'. A. A. 

Tile depression of tliouglits of Ireland, coal strikes, 
an<l General labour troubles, made the idea of a 
whole day — in mid-week, mind you : none of your 
Saturd.iv afternociiis --eivcm u]i to a ciicket match at 
Elstree between the 11. 1. B.A. and the A. A. as welcome 
as rain in times of drought. 

In the last match — in those mythical days before 
the war — the rival teams, if niv nieinorv serves me, 
Were in charge of Sir lleginald Blomfield and Hr. 
Curtis CTreen. This year Ilr. Green had auton.ati- 
callv procressed to the captaiLCv of the Iloval Insti- 
tute, while the A, A. were led to victory by their new 
Pre-ideiit, Hr. Hh G. Xewton. A motor 'bus, with 
■'Private'" instead of ■'Putney''' on its bourd. is 
obviously the only way to go to a crieket match, and 
the teams were landed on the Association's ground 
without nii'haji before noon on ’dhth June. As, with 
few e.xceptions, the form of individual batsmen was an 
unknown quantity, the first task of the captain, 
namely, the order of soing in. was a bit of a puzzle. 
How -well Hr, Curtis Green, who won the to.s.s, sized 
up his somewhat heterogeneous collection of archi- 
tectural cricketers, by one searching look in the face, 
was a triumph of cliaractiT reading, as the first three 
wickets scored over 100 runs, while the tail refused to 
give even the semblance of a wag. and the Institute 
was all out soon after lunch for 158. 

A. S. Knott ami P. X. Young g<ive the As.soci.ition 
a good start, and in spite of great efforts on tlie part 
of Hr. Poll. IMr. Robson, and Hr. Hubbard., backi-d up 
by .somewhat middle-aged fieldinu on the part of the 
other members of the R.I. B.A. side, the total was 
passed with the loss of 6 wickets. The last few wickets 
soon Fell, and the A.X. wi-re Hetorious by 19 runs. 

Then the fun liegaii, as it was dc-cided to start a new 
match — roveTsmg tlie order of going in and giHng 
each side, tliree-(piarters of an hour to make as many 
runs as possible in the time — it being understood that 
only noii-bowlers slmuld be allmveil to bowl. After 
an hour and a half of strenuous and exciting cricket 
on r.ither iinortliodo.x lines, the lusTinite won the 
return matcli bv S runs, witli two minutes to .siiare, 
.Vnd .so to our motor bus again and then to bed. 
and some at least to tlm agonies of stiffness as a toki-u 
of a dav weli spent. 

The A..V. are to bi' eongratulateil on an excellent 
ground, which I gather is now their own jiroperty, and 
only needs a sm.ill annual expenditure to make ir 
first-chiss. I’crhaps among games lovers this can be 
taken as one more lanisou for assisting the general 
endowment ajipeal which lias lately been launched. 

Tile following is tlie score in matcli Xo. 1. I fancy 


cords 

of mutch A'o. ll 

—if there 

w.-re any- 

lost. 





1 : I, 



Af H 

C. Dnil. b Park. 

T’ . . 

. . 6f3 

!>. W 

M u libard. u tV !• 

( 'nrkma V 

. . 14 

•I. S. 

Brnukif-by, b Pa 

'’kor 

. . 3t> 

E. B. 

(ilaatiubl. c X' b 

Parker . . 

. . 1.3 

S B. 

K CaiiUiubl. 1> V 

iiunii: 

•> 

P. A. 

Kobsttn, b Ydiin 

1 • • 

4 


B. C. E. Bavb'V, b Youiil^ 



1 

H. C. Cmlette, e & b Withers . . 


1 

J. Alan Slater, b Y^ounc^ 



0 

F. W. Hatii'll, c Hor:suill, b \Vithui>5 


0 

\V. Curtin Green, not out 



0 

Extra- 



21 

T. 

Ual 


13S 

Bowlixo An^ly-is-. 



0. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

YMunir .. .. P". 


.3.7 

4 

Withers .. .. b.3 

.> 

16 

•1 

Piifkmay . . . . 2 

0 

22 

1 

l*ai ker . , . . 7 

1 ) 

44 

3 

A. A 




A. S, Knott, b Dfil 



64 

F. X. A\ uiisr. c Doll, b Hubbard 


26 

(■ H. C.i'iekmay, e Slater, b 

Hiitiba 

(L . 


H. P ikuigton, b Robson 



4 

Y. Tapper, b Robson 



0 

J. K. Paiker. b (dantiel.i 



61 

W. G. Xewton. b Doll . . 



t) 

H. L. ilassey. b Glanfield 



0 

K. Wit hers, b Doll . . 




P. Horswill, not out 



1 

R. A. Livett. b Glanfield 



0 

Extras 



■ 

T 

• tal 


177 

r>.,>wi,ixi. .Axct 

ysTs. 



1 1. 

M. 

R. 

W 

Hnbb.iul .. .. 7 

1 

40 

o 

R..b-.'n .. .. It 

(1 

60 

■> 

Ddl .. .. 11 

1 

48 

3 

l.tlantield , . . . 4 2 

0 

22 

3 


J. .A. S 


Exhibition of Architecture, Furniture, &c , at Li^e, 

The Association of Liege Architect' aie organising an Ex- 
hihition of Arohiteeture. Liege Furniture, and Building 
Materials to open at the Palais des Beau.\-Arts. Liege, on 
the 13th August. Exhibits of their work have been 
promised by areluteet.s of other coimtiies and the Hinister 
of Railw.ycs has undei taken to return such exhibits cairiage 
free. 

'I'he exhibits of fuiiiiture are to eomjaise autheiitie 
antique pieces sot in " interiors " con.structcd to represent 
theii own peiiod and shown side In side with motleru fur- 
niture designed after the manner of the famous old Liege 
exampli's. 'I'he purpo-e of the ])i'omoters is to biing home 
to the Belgian public the arti-tic skill of their own local 
eraft-men whieli. though a]ipreciated at its true value 
abroad, there is ,1 tendi'iiey to ignore at home. A com- 
jietition ha- been organised for eheaii furnituie suitable for 
the middle-elass dining-room. Designs of ec erv kind have 
been invited, and as the programme has been widely eiieu- 
l.ited. the results are awaited with much interest. 

Apjilieatioiis have been very iiumeiou.s. both from Bel- 
gian anil foreign tirm.s. for stalls in tlie Building Trades 
seetioii. 'J'liis will form Section and will lon-titute a 
series of bazaars for the display of every kind of material, 
natural and aititieial. 111 the building ait. Seveial jiavi- 
lioiis have been erected in tin- beautiful Pare de la Boverie. 
situated between the tbirthe and the Yeuse. 

Particulars of the Architeetural and Fuiiuture Exhibi- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretariat -General, 3 rue 
lie la Boverie. Liege ; and for the Building Yatenals Sec- 
tion from the Secretary, 00 rue Monulphe, Liege. 
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London University Site. 

A iin ctinv of Lomlon ^Ii'iuIhts of Parliainciit mm- held 
nil the 2.jtli iiist. to receive a deputation from the Loudon 
( ounty Council which urged the dedrability of -electiiiEr 
Holland Houie E'tate ai- the -ite for Loudon Univei'ity. 
The deputation included Cajitain Swintou. sir Wilham 
Collins. Mr. Hud-.on Lvall, ,md Mr. A. F. Buxton. It wa^ 
'■nogested that the Holland Home E-tate. with the addi- 
tional 1.5 acres on wliich an option could he secured, was 
much to be preferred to th.- Blooiilshuiy site olfered by the 
C'Overnment. The lUeetina was interiupted by the divi- 
sion bell and the London niembeis pio’oLed to have an- 
other meeting to go fully into th. matter. 

District Surveyors. 

Consent has been given under section lid of the London 
Building Act, 1894. to the a.pi)ointment of eighteen deputy 
District .Surveyors 

The a]3pointments of Mr. .y. F. TIomc-r-MTlIiauis [.d.]. Mr. 
E. Marsland and Tlr. IT. J. Hardcastle [F.l. District Sur- 
veyor.sfor St. Panel as. Camherwell .ind IVestmiiistPr We't. 
re.speGtively, have been extended lor Oiie year from Sth 
May, 27th and 3rd -Tuly, 1921. ic-'p-ctivelv. 

Mr. C. IV. Surrey ,U.'i. District Muveyor of Westminster 
South, has been appointed iiitenm District Surveyor of 
Chelsea, and consent has been given to the administration 
of the latter district from hn othee lu the distiict of West- 
minster South. Hz., Xo. 22, Backiiigham Cate, .S.W.l. 

The London County C'nmicil is iei.,-.niiueiideil l,v its 
Building Acts Committee tir luc I'ea.se -is fioiii the Ist Octo- 
ber the fec-s p.iyahle to the District .Surveyoi, under the 
London Building .lets hy 2-7 jiei ■ ent. Tins is in addition 
to the 2.7 per cent, im lease piovui,..! for m the C.niriors 
Cleneral Pnwei? Bill. 


LK'tAL. 


Government Buildings, Ottawa, Competition; 
Competitors' Action for Breach of Contract : Judgment. 
S.IXE .IXD Aiicuiinuo - Tin; Kl.xo. 


This action arose out of the ttrehinmaiy competition 
jiromoted by the Canadian (oivernmcnt under an Order in 
( ouiicil in 191.1 for filaiis f*.,i piopuscd Deji.iitmental .md 
Courts Buildmg.s, Ottawa, the plaintilfs. Jlcssrs. ibaxe and 
Archibald, by a petition of right, -ceking to reeurcr the 
sum of 190,2110 dollars as damagi s lesultiug from an .illcm-d 
breach of contiact between themselves and the Crown. The 
c ase was heard before Mi . .J ustn e Audette in the E.xchc quei 
Court of Canad.i on the 2:>id ,ind 2.7th May last, and judg- 
ment was delivered on tlie 2nd .Imie. Mr. Kiigenc Latleur, 
K.C.. and Mr. (tiegor Ban lay apjie.ired for the jil.untitfs, 
and Mr. Tlubaudeau Kmfret. Kc.. nas let.uneil by the 
Council of the Royal Institute to ass,,t the plamtiils and 
generally to watch the interests of .riclnteets. The Attoinev- 
Oeiieral. the Hon. C. .1. iJoheity. aiipe.ued for the ('in«n. 

From tlie statement of claim it appeared that in August 
1913 the Canadian Government advertised for designs'in a 
piehminary competition foi the ]Mo))oscd buildings, com- 
petitors to he British subjects j.iartismg in the Biiti.sli 
Empire. The Government had appointed Me.ssi.s. T. E. 
Collcutt, J. H. G. Russell, .and .1. I). Marcliand to dr.iw uji 
the conditions and m.stnution.s and to act as assessor.,. 
The conditions stated that fiom the designs suhmitteil in 
the pieliminary competition six would he ( hoseii bv the 
asse.s,sur.s, and the authoi.s Mould he mviteil to suhnut’moie 
mature designs in a final eomjietition. for which the five 
unsucces.sful comyietitor.s would eai h re< cive an honora- 
rium of 3,000 dollars. Tlie author of the design plaeed 


tiist M'ould be entiustid ivitli the u-uk. Mlueii the U.jvein- 
meiit lutended 1 ,ui viiig out .it on,,. ,u the usu.il lommi,- 
si, , 11 , it .7 jiei eent. If, ImM ■ \ 1 . 1 . 11 , , iii-t 1 11 , n, ms a , i gn en 

to the siif I essf 111 aiv hite, t 1' , d V It inn t M el \ e iii,.,nt hs 

from the d.it.- of his side, tmii, or d t h, jn , ,[,os. d « ,,i k cvere 
ah.indoui'd. t ii, n t In seh , ted an hiu i t v ould n , i i \ e ji.iv- 
meiir of a sum i ,ju.il to 1 1 j,,. i . tut on the i 'ti mated exiieii- 
ditiue. The design- m tc- litst t , ,1,1 p, tit ,, ,n to l.,e 

dehvei. d in ( Ot iM.t hy t he 2iid eVpi il 1914. ainl t!n-a«aid 
was to lie ra.ide vithiii tweiit.s -iiv, ,!ivs ,-t the ,late fixed 
for leteivin-g the design,. 

About -;xr.i .sets i,t tli.i-.viir-s were ~. iit 111. ami tlie ass, 
sols made tlieir c hoiee of .six. IJn the li'.th Apiil the 
Minister of Public IVoiks annoum ed in I’aili.imeiit that tlie 
ass,.ss,,rs had given tlnii d,-, ismi, X,, otii, nil notititatioii, 
hiiivevei, was made t,.' the sue. I'sstnl , , nnpetit'jis. anil, iicit- 
withstanding the c-nilirion t'nat the designs cveie to lie kept 
seeiet. the w hole of the di a wings sent 1:1 Men jniblic h" exhi- 
bited in the Ikirhameiit House. In the .1 wan 1 the are'hitcets 
were design.ited by niimb'-rs c-nlv. and the Minister took 
no steps to asi.-ertaiu tin- iiaii'e ' of the 'll. , I'sstul an liif.'cts, 
nor were the u.iiu.s ever ]uibli'!n.,l The c , 'lupetitii.in then 
came to a stop, and no oi,|),',rtunity li.i' ever been given to 

the s.Ie.'ted aiehite-'ts to suhinir tiu.d ib-signs. Ilessis. 

.8axe and Archibald theicfoie chaigeil the Ouveinmeiit 
With bleach of C'jiitract, and piayeclfor a Condemnation f,-ii 
dama'ges in the am,., tint .ibove mcntii'iied — mIuiIi rejiic- 
seiited their yiimfcssiunal cliargc. uiidct th,.' Aicliitects' 
Taritt fi.ir the Piijviiice ,'f (Btcdiec ,.if 1 jier rent, on 
lO.OOO.OOO iloUais. tlie Cst.miteil , ost of the- huililmgs, tor 
jirepaiiiig and tuinishing pieliiuin.iiy pi, ins. It was agieed 
that, in order to avioid costs. I'uily tfieii case Mo'iuhl be sub- 
mitted. and that in the meantime tin- Govi rnmeiit would 
waive any jibni of jircsi iijition 

The case fiinclly lesolved it.self into foui ciuestinns — viz.. 

I ! I I\ !iet hei there liad lieen a c out met. I 2) Whether there 
liad been a bieaili of su, h lontiail h.\ the ('roMn. (3} 
I\ hether th" c.iitract had been abandoned. (4) Whether 
the CMntr.K't. t'Vcii it It t xi.-tfd. liindinsi uiKni tiu- 
u ill nf the fcict that nc previous appropriations 

hy Pailiaineiit hid itanotioned the intended expenditure. 

Ju-itn'c* Audottf. in deliveiinu judmneut. < ited the 
Or d‘-? in < ’i.ii n- il of 14th Apnl under w hieh .id vei tl'' 0 llU‘nt'^ 
\vf=*ie i>>ued and juovjsion made for appointing asses&ors 
.md d-dhnm.* tlnir ])o\ver> and duties. That Order in 
^'oiinfil hi' l.oid'-h']) ludd to be the founrlcition an<l only 
source from vlueh tlie a'l^e'^I^oI^ deiived their authority. 
The Order lu Coum il provided that tlio fir', most .'iK'Ce'isful 
' ortinotitor-' would fnrni'.h tfrm?’ jiiejinnnary doiirus and 
Would be entitled to be paid L'^MrO dolhii'i each after cum- 
pletiiiiL' the woiktn:^ plan-^ prei'.ited after the seeond com- 
petition. 'rin-n after the secojid eomjjetition the out 

of tlie fivi would emj)!oyed to i arry out tIu' work, 
t'lause (j of The Conditions materiallv de]>artcd from the 
< tr'di-r Hi ( 'oun<-i! m j»i ovidimx t hat t he as8>(‘';'^oi " w ere "to 
"cdcct fiorii the preliminary .^ketches design.'.’*' tlie 

author', of which aie to be invitetl to < 111)11111 final (UsiHn■^, 
.md each of the /irc iinsueees.-'fiil ai(diiteiT< .sulimitting a 
ile'.i-ju in iu cordaiK e witli tlie<e 'hall lecrive an 

honorarium of .3,UIM) dollars." Tliat jiart of the conditions 
whieh purpoi ted to ehangu the tei ni' of the Order in ( ’oun- 
1 il was nidi ami void. It \\ a', heioud the ])ow (“r 

of both the Minister and the assessors to vary and change 
the romum'ration of the succi‘ft<ful coinpi'titor. 

Dealing with the pl.untiifs' tlaiin of iOH,3tiO dollu.s. hi& 
Lordship said that if the pdaintiffs were entitled to recover, 
tlie other fiv(“ iMonpetitors who were m th(' .same jiositioii 
w<»u!d also be **ntitled to reeovm’ upon the saiiu' ba'i^. 
Hence the total aiiiuunt the t’rriwn woiikl lie called upon to 
pay under the advertisement inviting pn‘Uminarv feketclies 
wouhi ]>L‘ (101.200 dollars and even then would' not have 
working plans to start the erection of the buildings. His 

• CoiuisdI lor t!i*‘ Crown arinutted that the iiuinlwr ivu' I'lieniii the 
conditions as .six, but that he did not intend rai'ing any objection to it 
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LoriKhip a-'ked it that L"uhl be "aid t*- be the iiieaiiiiig, the 
sjiiiit "f tin* ruiitra. t wheb j (■'•iiitt d ti i-m th* adveiti^e- 
ment It in the baht "t the i-\ ulrii'.e <ui ab'>!iid result 
would be ariived at by ad'iptirii: a ceit liu et.nsTiuction, the 
(’I'urt iii'i'-t b<‘ zeabm-. t" I'M'h aU'irhtr iMiuluaioii l)y a 
I'eaxmabh and '•>-n'-ibi» ( i in t am liie iiit< uTion-v <if 
the pait'es t(* the in nunient ( Yn!‘ v. T/*- O'IlCh). Undet 
h (. ii <- luii'-ta '!> t ' it t hei i w a- a i •M'-unab]* and M'U'.il)le 
( ou-iiui iinu (it till" <dlee- 1 eimt! n t, and aNu in ai»"Uiil 
• mm the ('(Hilt '•lioidd lean t'> the ira"unabie and sensdile 
'•on-'t I net a m apa. 1 1 f i oni au vthi na ^ Ne. 

d’he ""It.timi .)t tin e< in 1 1 'i \ i i -y» In 'U ♦ \ ' i . l*is Loi d^iii p 
"aid. euuld be leadily aiiived at ^imii ,i leaa) standpoint. 
Idider t lie (Ji ilet in (. miin il all tlial tin "in i e""tul n.iiijieti- 
tiii" ^^ete entitled Tu lei oVei. a" t {Jli''an \\a" ‘h‘IUO <h.|!cas 
for their sLK<-e""tui pieliniinaiy de-iLn". aftei they had 
been e- mi'jileted. undei the "n "lid 1. 1 mi]i* tit am. b\ woikinii 
jdaii". A" a I miditniii piei . dent t an_\ one ot the "in i f"s- 
fiil < oni[)t*t!toi" in the pieliijiintiy - on.petition to becuine 
enlitleii to tin dolhli the awaid of tlie a sessois \\ as 

>ul)je( t to tin- .ippioval of th • M'!jj"t' f of lhib)n \VoTk<. 
and theie \\a" no evuUnce that the Mini"ter liad ever 
-ilijiiovi d of the at\a!d or had evei bren a^ked to do so by 
tin* [ilaint ' It". Only oiu nf the an hitei t" « ho". n in tin* 
prehnunwHy < ornpetition i ould in the result be "iKies^tub 
ainl tin* tdaintitts i ouhl not "in < eed beraii"-' the a""e""oi'^ 
weienot bi»und to ai et pt tin il plati". A" .i fin thei < on- 
ditioii ]ir(i.edent to any eui'oueabh obhuvitiou aii'ing iii 
favour of the an hiteet who "ubmitTed tin* bi-"t pueli'ninaiy 
phin< (a mat ti 1 w lin h "till i eniaiin d undi lei mnieil i tlien* 
niU"t take pku e a tiiial • ompi'tition. and tin* hind ])hin" 
inti-^t al'^o liave ieceiv> d tin* api'ii'val ot tin* Mini"toi *-t 
kubln \Voi k". St lU a t liinl i oudii n m pi <•> < dent pi e\ ruled 
the jdamtih" i ei .iVi'miLi -vi/. . t In i i v eje "j\ "in < < 
fill {. onipetitoi" ; but ]t in tha hnal Competition tin- ]»'ain- 
ti h" Well* 1 ank( tl bt"?. or >- ''h. they w oiibl br our of e.mr t 
entiieiy. bei ai]"e tin* Unbi in ( omu d .mlv iMo\nh-d f.)i 
the Tii"tj/>i ( oinjieTitoi's. and tIu'* ()id--i in Coiiin'd mu"T 
pi evj il over r In* < oinbt loll", a ml w i tin i a nk ot i he phini' 
titT" li id ne\ IT bi'i n di tei nune,] a ml t)n*i'* u.i" nolhiin^ to 
"how wheie the ]daintltt" stored 

Di'aljiiii with the (ji]e"tion uh<thri ,,v not then- \\« u 
iea"o]iable ulound" fm not pioi rnliiie nn>ii‘ '-x pe4lm«'U"l_\ 
with the "< lieine. hi" koid"h!p "aid tiiet’oiiit had a ri^^ht t., 
t aki* j udn la] tnu i( r ot i he ai eai w a i' .md he t oujid i hat i In 
Clown w 4" a l>"o!ut el \ 1 11 "t tiled 1 n not pi oi r.abno with tin* 
"eheiiie, whn li wotihl involve an i-xp'-ndiiuie of "eveial 
mil ! loll" of doji a I*", .It a 1 1 nii- w hoti the \'.\> iic<j net w .i" o \ ri - 
biirdrned wuli the dibl" oita-mni'd by the w.u. lie 
found t hat t lio-e i ir* iim"t.in( i > oprr.ited a-* an iinpo"'ibilit \ 
ot pet foiinain e, a mi that the pla i iii iff" w i-r i inu ent il )•*•) t o 
any jiottioii ot the li'liet "ouehi . Imi iliioii-ij tin* bein*\o- 
lein r of tlir (how n e\p’r""iiie It" w 1 lit Hum*"" to ])ay them 
d,0( H 1 d "1 la ! ". t Inn e w ou h i be 1 1 id im'ti i a • « of d ' ne Iv. I In* 
oltm I,, pay :;.01M» d"ilai" w a " made 1,\ tin* "l.it-*nnnl in 
drf.MK o. and It "limthl .aiiv lo^t" to the plainmi" uj» to 
that "taee oj Tip* < a"i' Ml oih-a (i.uni" "« t up by tin* 
pla I lit I tl " w ou Id be di"iiii""ed without i ""t " t o i n Inn p ii t \ . 


R I.B.A. Travelling Card. 

-AFenibiT", LiceliTtUtr". St udetit" a lui 1 ’it dm tinners 
desiiiiiu fmiiitio" to "kittdi. nm.mure. or t)iher\\i"t* 
nx.i! iii III - Hot a I lie hui 11 11 nu" of iiiotui iiietir" i n tin* i >i it i' ii 
l"le> iti ]iiir"iiit <d" tlieir "indie" tan tdir.nn irt>ni tin* 
1 list 1 1 nte a t ra velli ny ea rd a \ ai la 111 " lot .1 "I at eil pel lod. 
Apjdieatioiis for the (Mr«l tmi"t de nmde m wiiriiiy to 
tile Seeri-larv IM.IJ A. Cards for lr.i\fl abrimd Ueie 
institiiled a oreat nian\' veat" ayo. luit t ho"e now 
N"iied for ti"e in tile Cnife'l ixiiiiploni ai< a reoent in- 
nn\',(ijon and ilin* to a "iis_‘tn*"f mn ol Air Ktite"! teu- 
ton, C l\ K . R A \F.\. 


THE EXA:\1IMIoNS. 

The Intermediate. 

The luterinediate Examination, (jualifving for 
reiii"tratioiL as Student li. I.B.A.. was held in Loinlon 
from tile RJtli to the IGth June. Of the fortV'.six 
candidates who presented theni"e]ve." "ixtet'ti pas"t*d 
and thirtv Were rt*leguted. The successful eandidat.*s 
are as follows, the names being given in onler of mt*iit 
placed ])V the Examiners : — 

(hiE^iTER: Haiuhl Wiiiiam [T. 192u]. Kniberheld. Broom 
Ro.ol, Haiiiptiiu Wii k, .Middh'sex. 

Bl'TTox : Eu"t-ice Hany [P, 192o]. 1 Royal Vot k ( ■jt-'-uf nt . 
CUfttui, Bristol. 

Ct^xoLLY: Haiojd [P. 1920]. WViiieth Hoii"**, W.dtou. 
Wakefield. 

IvEAY' : Cyiil Franeis ^IcT.aren [P. 1917]. 21 Banes Hill 

Road. Loice.ster. 

(h"JJt>KNE : Cyrd Cluirle" (;eoi‘:e [J*. 19l2j. Dept, of Auhi- 
teetuie. The Uuivei.sitv. Shetheld. 

Lcxdfii: kVIiv dames (P. 19J:M. 1.77 BahhMk Road. 
Letcliwoith. 

Webry ; William John [P. 192u]. Hubei t Road. Kd"t 
Ham. F.b. 

I Arker : dohii Hei belt [P. 1 91 fi], \'i' Ton a Hoti-I. Kxeter. 
Steele: Harohl Rrtoksbv [P. 1914-]. .S7 Ahetona Stieet. 
S.W I. 

( 7.W 1 C ; .)ohu (.'liu ••!<*" I’asf t.e (77 1 91 d |. S Mail" tow A \ * uiu . 
l>e vonptut. 

Kemi*: Sitinev Jame.s, Al.Af. f/-*. 19BC.MS .\lbanv Stjeti. 
U.-:iem'"'!’aik. X.WJ. 

Watsux : Edwin 1 /h 19171. bU (irehaid Road. KrdinuTon. 
Bn minelia m. 

.M ETC \i.i i: : -loliu Arnistiouu 1/7 192ol. 29 Uuthiii (lai- 
dell". Cardlrt. 

l-h Er.i»"i: VI) : Heniy 1 P. 19|.7|. ’ Ala"oU"‘ AiiU"." A< k- 
w .•? t h. Roulftiat t. Aha k. 

Wuit.LEY : Fled Hildied [/\ 1921C 1 Sacile 'I'enaie. 
Stanley Read, Wakefiehl. 

K\"t>.\EE: iodieit (h-ofio-y f/b l92o!. A t d i II h ol tm ' 
Sma w i liofiu* l..aue. ( histk f'-rd. Yet k". 

The Final and Special. 

Tilt* Final and Special Examination", ([ualifyina tor 
candiiiatno* as _V""ociate R.Tli.A.. were lield in 
Immlon from tin* 2Jrd to llie .doth June. Df the 22 
candidates admitted. 9 passed tin* entire examiuatiotn 
J pas.sed I’art 1. (iuiviny elected, in aeeord.iiiee with 
the Regulation", to take tin* Examination in two 
parts), and tin* lemaiuing twelv** were r«*]egati*(l. The 
"Ueces"ful candidates are as folliiws ; 

Firo 1 "o\: Itolnit \\h‘my."" | .s’. 19111, 41 Lad\"Uiith 
Ro.id. Blaiktoid Hill, kdtubuiLih. 

0 e\ 1 )LR"ox- .lame" AiuMhu h Oal/iel [S p, \. 1 H.-lm- 
"0»u Road, Ayr. 

InoUnm- l.awn*n«(‘ William is'. I9n7|, 1 St i a t h im-t <•. 
Sut l-m. ( ’o. 1 Mibl tri. 

Kekr: flame" Aulm-y [•S'//«<o//b ( o An hit m tut . 1 ! A-""- 
( Mt ion, d.7 liedtoul Sq ua M*. \\ .( 7 
Ai\"i'ER: Chimanlal .Moinam I s'. 19191. 21 RmhinuO-n 
Road. X.W (i 

Pl.i M L IN • i Lui.ihl .1 1 dm ( ■ 1 a n t j s'/,. ,• / e / ], .*»S M a i l; * a \ me 
(bn dell". Iku oil" ( oui l , \\ . I 4 
'r Li I ERN : Fi ank \Sf)>i ial\, lb ( him mde .Man-ioiH. 

l(M» Soulliamptoii Row. W.(7 

Wi!.KiN"o\ : Fled 1 .s'. i90>[, 0)2 Cong Lie Tenaee, 

Ki*i'rhle\ . . 

Wn LI NM"o\ : .loliu j S/»,f*/7//|. ( ’oiinty Hall. ( 7ii dill. 

M \( |)oN \ Lii : All"! er ( dadsOiiu* [.s', j 92 ! j. 9 11 o w 1 i t Ko.ul. 
Hampstead, N.W Passed in R.iit I. 
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The Special War Examination. Kvsh'N : .J.ilni .Muii.iy, I'Nti r i li.imlicr^, liw Ri-u'ciit 


Tile Special War E.\;.imiiuitiiiu (for Student.-; \\}io.-;e 
;;tudies had been interrujited bv the wai) wa-; helil in 
London from the 4tli to the Sth Jiilv. Of the 1:1:1 
c.iudidates admitted 106 pa.<'ed and 16 were releirated. 
The siieee.-isful candidates are as follow^ : - 
.Ldams ; Emeijt Harry, 3 Beatriuc Avenue. N'>r’iiiry. 
S.\4’. 16. 

.Armstrong : Edward .Iiiieuh, Leud.d Chamlj' i-, Ymk. 
.Atkin'-Berrv : Henry Gurden, 16 Eaten Teriace, .'S.'W I. 
-Acld ; .Ale.xaiider Cesniu .Smith, 7 Mdteii Read, A', 6. 
BailEV : Clareiiee Howaid. 37 Neithview JJrive, West- 
ell tf-on-Sca. 

Barbee : Cecil, 76 Kiikstall Lane, Kirk'tall. Leed- 
Harnett; Richard Reginald, 13 Giaften Read. Aeteii. 

W.3. 

Batty -. .Jehii, 1-1.7 Dever Road, Neithrteet. Kent. 

B.atzer : Albert Edward, 7 Hebait Place, Co'o.svener 
Gardens, S.AT. 

Bickerton : Walter Crane, 16 Lewer O.Afeid .Street, 
Castleford, Yorks. 

Blackett; .luhnsen, 4.7 Peel Rank, I’eit Smiiiedit. 
Cheshire. 

Blomeield ; Austin. .71 Frufinak Haiiiji'tead. N.W 3 
Hotting ; Alilton. .Suncreft, Pelkud Bead. .Miti ham 
Bowes : Trever .Straker, lo:t Cennauaht R.-atli 

Paik, ('ariliff. 

Br.aden : Keith Anield, Ku.sedene, S. Weedfenl. HL-ex. 
Bridgman; Gerald iSouden. " Caily,,n." C.oluel! R.iad. 
Paignteii. 

Broadbent ; GJedfiey Liellel. i’3 St. IVtelK Meilut. 
Brantley, Leeds, 

Brown; Kenneth Hendersen, 33 l)iv,ueed Pte ■ . .\lie|. 
deen. 

Brown ; Leonanl Jehu, 172 Rihble-d.di- Bead. S.W | 6. 
Kky.aN; George .Albert. 17 Re^edew Re.oi. Hainmej. 
smith, W.6. 

Bcrgess ; Haydn .Meivvn Rios, an u,, k.nd Sto-t. 
Cilfynydil, Peiityiiridd. 

Butler ; Cecil George. 2s Wo-ki-r R.i.ol. l!ar..ii's C,,inl. 
W. 

Bi’TLI.N ; Fredeiii-k Georofc ileiit ii!Uf. ’ Na'i bv." W I- 

berry AVay, N. Fiin lib-v. \'.I2. 

I 'AMPBELI. ; .1 elm, .74 Kill St ICet. \\ it III lie I ell. .\r.Uli hi sli I , 
C aRTER ; < 'ha ties Shu lev, I 24 Sunnvlnll P,e,ii|. Stn .u li.un. 
S. W. 

Cuallen; Haield Reiti.im, 73 nakhill Re. id, Butni v. 
S.W. 1.7. 

Cll A N M IN' ; El ic ttslier, 34 lb dteld .Siili.i I w ( ' I , 
Charlton; Erin st StcH.ul, |ii C.ofii Sfnet. 'I’atL Well. 
I dani, 

I'llEEHS; Wllfiev .tlls.in, ' I *1 ni III eel I'e||i\\.||| Re, el. 

Ha in i.'rato, 

( Mfi.i) : Fm'i loMuk iti, ] Alliioi) IJm.hI. X.m fi Shn 1.1-. 

('l\rk: lioljoit ('ilj-soii. Thr II-, iM\ H.iM, r\ n.i\ 

Bi iils/e, H mid* i shold. 

('(IIJJXS ; Owoii H , til nld ISio.id Str.-oi. K 

( 'odK'SHV ; fiuoinald Art h m , < , o r ■ li i{ . .•[ ui d A'"''»i i.it j..n, 
dd Bedford Sqii.uc. I 

( 'k.issMW : r’yi il d'dtti. 4 Th' ( d.d c. Id.n kht .d lu S !•; lu. 
!) ARBVSHIKH : 'rih'JiM- St ))o||. Id. 1 74 < 'lu\\ iHU.iUiili |;n.Hk 
d'uiitlTiii ( 'onilJinil. s. \V. 

DaviKs: Idri'^, Hdiwood, I.XMnT.down K«i.id. X» u Idiunt. 
DaW'barv : (dafidiii Ki< hard-, S Station Hoad, Sid< up 
|)a\V^<iN' : Hajs'uv Ah-\,i!)dM. 4-7 (Jn-.it .l.inu- Siiui-t 

W.C.l. 

Dean : Francis M»m'i}io\i-c, i>C Kdmartm Vvi-mn* Xor- 
hury, S.W. Id. 

J)()NAl.D : daincs, Ivobi'i f t h.i< Ion’s 1'f«dini< al (kdluiii*, 
Aberdeen. 

I)r\kr: FiMiieis Wdvrfton. State liiiildiniis, l‘\V.\r, 
Cairo. 

( ) i;Pv AM): Ai t imr Heniy, '22 < tndianl St i* . t, \\'. | 


ut. W .I. 

Hbkklix : .-Vli'i It Kdirai. lo l*ai k d\‘: race, XottiiiLdiaiu. 
Kt'Uii.r : ( e« li da.'di, Stviumiii 7bui-'iotis. l>o-coiiibt‘ 
F.-ad. W.14. 

KAUirit: tde-tOLT' flfib. ir. Io4 W. ->! Im a iiiikrh, S.-ar- 

boiou‘-rh. 

Foit^iiAW : d'din flMiiy. .MtiiidalL. i’.ui -i oiiLdi P.oad, 
Uz iii'kLi k. Lam 

Ihiiust. im Had. hri- IL-a.i, Wt -t Uiidkif.iid, 

X'Ot-. 

Frew : .lanif" Alit-n. ILi runout ii. K iLv th. Set iaiid. 

t Lvlr , ( <t "1 Lfu .Vlrv, I !) H ludi bu I u 'I’l l l ac f. X d. 

Gallil: Ciiarlu's Hobuii-on. ILdir-it (diiibin's d’ethnu.d 

CoUfL'e, Aljeidfcu. 

Grr^-iU KLL : iiuLdi. 77 Huiou Ibiad. iJalhazii. S.7V.17. 
Hahmav : (leoiirt.- Tlionia'. " The Myitit--." Tin* Avt-mir. 
St. MaI'.^aret>.-..I■l-TIlalm•'^. 

Harris: Mori^au lihy> liuWt-U. Leu {•'ter Kou-c-. r» ih-d- 
f-'i-J Flact-, W.C.L 

H AUVhA : John lAn'*, 74 J.onui uIlo.' Ho. id. Fail's Court. 

S w.d. 

HedoF.s: Wahei I'l-demk. F.W'D. At.ia. Cold ( oa-t 
( ’oi.jny. 

Hrysham : I’eiuiice Krne-t. 44 Lam-asti-i Jload. S.F.27. 
Hirl : tdiv. I. 2 :\ Lioldui Squaio, W. 1. 

Kinwood Xc'Viih'. Lyf.-id, J-'aik Fairii Hoad. KniLtston- 

uii-Thanifs. 

Kiorv-s ; Jk-n-ival Lhedoto. Jr, (lakiiMd ILiad. Siiond 
t.ire^n, ^s.4. 

Horth : Haiohl J-Mwin. 21 SliIIsIiui v StM *4, Hull. 

Hi MrilK^': Haiold WaltM. H ol tiit-w . h id. MaJiUs Hoail. 

Halfiai/u S. ^\^ 1 7. 

Hint- srauk-y. Jiulum.rid Tfou^r. JJ ]’o\\.ii Hoad. 

Clapton. J'h."). 

Hyde : Sniney. fc Hoad. FiiisbuiA' Paik. XL4. 

d vcK^oN • Jt{-unuald. I Souili Ksplau.idu. H*m kitt Stiert, 
Voik. 

J« >ir\''().v : I’lLink L- 'hr. 44 ( ’ourt ho |>f Hoad, Ha ?n p''toa(L 

X.W.4. 

doNh'; ; Haiohi. Bieitou. noar Ayleslmiy. Hm k^. 

L \ M f: : H'-i hfi c Ai r fun John. 2*1 Lou he-t'T Sipi in*. W.2. 

JiK( K t \‘ fiA : ( ’i ( d. 7 t aiiioi oji C I ovf. \ oi k. 

Loi; AN : .1.1 tm .M.( bS Toi nnuto,i Squai e. W.c. 1 
.M \ N N : \\ dlia lu H odci ji k 4 oh u . 2 Loiiie 'I’on a» e. Sii udoi - 
land. 

MyTULUN: Hut.janiiii Kenny (Jilaid. 7 .Mont jM‘lici How, 
HI, II kfioat h. S F 

•Mmoi.k: Haul \’h toi' Kdison. 2di) \ ( i i, inco-trr I'on ae*-. 
W 2 

Ml vi.WD: Ibniv \ti‘liony. l'm\*isi!y ( 'olh’Lf. (iowrr 
Stio< C W.t ' 

.Ml iKi.r : dii.scpji Mtiali (in, !) t'aiifh v A\eiitir, f'laphaiti 
< oniinon, S. W. 

?di.Ni»n\\[' rfolut Ihrnatd. 4 S.duin Mansion^, Mn-iow 
H. ari. W 2. 

M ri ( Hi.i [ • Cl oi u'* .A ii'.: n s. 4 ! )• i ino n n I 'I’ti i ai e. .A hen dutui . 
-Ml i; i; \ A : Kt it h 1 \' Hi a 1 1 <■ o \ i ( h 1 1 n I ni a I \sso. 

e la t |on. 4.7 Hod tofi I Sq ua i W < 1 , 

Xi.KimxM : t’hailo- William ('a-liniojo. 2!) Hinh nn-oLMte, 
Vo.k. 

Hn i\ioR!»; l.oouani. jus j'cnisnio Hoad. W'a ndsu , ,r'l li 

Common, S \\ 

f*i M ui I) : Si a nh \'. .4 ! 7 Ca mdi n H oa i!, V 7. 

Hi.i.in.i, . (‘Iiiih’s 'rm I v. SN Alni'iuori Hoad. Ladvvvfll, 
S. F. 

I'Ro^^i R. Donald S\dm-'.. I. Haimsf Itoad. X.W b>. 

: Xorman Dennis, la-nest.j' b Hi lifoinl 

Hiae e, W C. 

fHin.i ; Ifioiiia ', H.( M k t lia m her,-. ( )s\v ust rv. 

SirvRR: krainn- th‘o?oe, ’ I imdehol me.*' Hiorklev \ie\v. 
S.F 24. 

Sh ri'e \ !i n : F vt i a t (1, c 'o Ai i hi t eef uial Assoi iaf ton, 2*7 
Hrdfoid Sij Hare, W.t '. I . 

Skinm k : ( Vdii, Cui.rne, 27 SuJlieiiand I’lai e, W.2. 
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Sm )V’ilh.iiii. Suiit ii ShIc. ( ’Lihli.tni < ’umiiioJi, S. \\'.4. 
SnklI-: Aifu’d. lM 'i'olliiiLitd!! lMa< \ 4. 

SoiTAK: ( 'harlf^ ( lu Rtf< tniSriCDi. IJiumI**.*. 

Sr vP.l.KKnUl) ; H(U!\, iM H->lil.l]u Jlu.ld. i'ullir\, 

S.WM.k 

Sio« KKll: A!< \.iiid<'] . |).> W.ddrui.u' .\\i-ti»u, J^'ldlunn 
S. W (i. 

SiKhKihK : I'iLdi-iKk ll'djrit, -41 We-llMtiiiiR- 
Ikiy- u alfT. \V. 

SL \N L> : (\Ii!, ' 2 o Vuik (■lL'('‘jt(. Klli” Clc-'?, 

Halifax. 

S \ K h-- : Mai k Ncvitlo. 75 i ',11 diLMH li' Ltd Lta d-;. 

S v.MuN.D'< : .I<i JiK-s Bla i 1 1 - 1 15 J >L uniaj k Hill. S.K.5 

I'Ail.np. : Will, dnhii. Rn}i‘'rt (.dad^aiA T--ilmiLal 
Aki'idHt'ii. 

T'JWI.k : ( ’hallos Raymond, »• n Ai l liiir. i mal Association, 

55 licdfuid Siju ire. Wd 

W H IT K : R.iy nil 'Jid ( 'liai k-. 4 Un rt on Hill. A \ k skuiy. 
\\JLLI.^M<: Loo .Ldin, <• -> An hit- l t iiral As-iHiatioji, 55 

Hodfiii d S(}ua i o. \\‘ ( ’ i . 

Winch; Konuotli 51ark, 5*3 Stcvona^e R“aii, Kulkain. 
S.Wkd. 

W isbM \,N : Aithui K'ii , 15 (doLc Road. ( hoim-.ti>ii|. 
N’i,ATS ; John. 13 Spiinudiank Tt'iJ'a'.o, Alioidcrii. 

: (Vilru* Jolin .MaTli'osi.ji. 4l‘ d’ay Stua-t. Rrilli. 
Y'lrxo : i-'iiMlori! A'cw all. 34 Bodford Siiuaio. W'A.' I. 

4'ht* Hnaid Iiavc* rocominc‘ncL*d tluct the A^iipitnl Pri/.o 
iic awarded to Hr. X-. \V. Inglnuii, of Duhliii. he being the 
c<uididate w ho ha-s ino't highly distiuguished hinis-elf in tin* 
Final K.x<miination ; and that t!u ddio^i^ mark of distinc- 
tion be given to ^Mr. F. I. Telkry. of Loudon. 


The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

r( L Via. 

('/) At I'osv a ioadwa\ in an 
important town. 15 yanl.s 
wide between the curb^, with 
])a veiiient-< 15 feet on either 
Mile in a street, it is pnoioscd 
To erect a (fenipoiaiy) Tia- 
t MiMiAi. Aneir. in hommr of 
tht' King, w ho is to |)a<s that 
way for MtmeeoninienKirative 
' 'ceasion. The materials need ai e to lie w ood f**!’ t he stnie- 
tur<' and pla.sler for the dec<n*atioii. Colour may be u.sed 
Show the nu’thud of o<»nstru( tion. as well as the finished 
I'keet, 

/ Him h scale, with key }»laii and elevati«»n to 

^•iiieh scale. 

[h) A K(isti:l i'on 50 W’‘ori;v Srinr\Ts in eomuMtion 
with a- Uruveisity Coile^e in a prcn'incial town, (.'onnnon 
l oom, dinimj; loom, li t*rarv. two mih ! 1 jiai lours (“iie for t lu- 
sii pei'inteiuh'nt ). ciihieit' liedroonis, k.ti hen an<l .u < omnio- 
dation for statf. 

I) } (in-) : i-ni'l'scih-; ’ dtmh (h t aik. 

Suhjf^ LIX. 

(a) A Cirv Soimip. J 50 yards W. to lA .ind 75 yards 
X. to S., Is to he laid out as a i_Mid''n - to be tinted .ind 
pi a a ted w It h t fees and shrubs — the w est snlc t *> lia ve a long 
sloni- colonnaded shelter with scats; ])I•o^lde a. drinkinu 
fountain, d’hc site was at one time .1 reseivoir and tlu* 
itenera! aiea is thmeforc 3 feet lower than the street-;. The 
stjuare Is surroundoil bv streets 50 feet wiile Thosj' (ui t lie 
'•ast and west inn through the square. Lav-i»ut to 3d feet 
to an inch. < 'olunnade to ? -iu<-h ami 1-ineh s( Re 

(5) A MpTHomuaioTeAL Sta'IIo V at t In- seaside, standing 
near the base of a pier and comprising two offices, a 
tow er for anemonn-ter and. a sc.uncn's dub (not lesulcntial) 
with l>uicau of inform. itioii as to weatlier. shippme. etc., 
which is to be eonnected. liv wire, with a wiieless station. 

J) r>i frhtij't : LiiH h si-alc .iml ’.-inch details, with block 
plan Lt> jk-inch scale, showing relation to pier. 



Snhju‘l LX. 

f/M A Lni \i Mlski'm is to he built in a country town — - 
tlu*ie jM'* 110 antujuCies to be housed-— muscuni to contain 
eojlcc-tK'iis of t(ie fauna (stutted) ami flora (painted) and 
insects in cahiiiets ; and there is to }ic i lilirarv to hold the 
ko.iks de.ihiiit with the loc-ahty. S[taf'es in the Librar\ for 
P’Utra'ts of local celebrities must be taken into account. 

hr'tK iu'j', : J-ineh .s<-alt‘ with f-inch scale details, in- 
« ludiiva a root section. 

{h) A \ illaOtE PL'f.Lie Hill set back 5 yards from the 
liiith road, to seat 2 (p 0, capable of being used also for dra- 
m.iiic and dnematogratdiic entertauiiueiits. Connected 
vvith this i-, to be a matrons* meeting room • kitchen to be 
Used as ,i room Rsr instruction in co(dv;*ry; scullerv and 
‘itkei otkees ; boy-;* workshop to hold two carpentei's 
b'-m Iics and two latlu-s : <-ai'etaker‘s re-idonec ; lieating by 
ladiatoi-; , Imliting and « ookin<_r bv lms, 

Drnir'infj'- : -‘-inch scale and -\-iiich details. 


Jf.lli s ft)/ 

Fnitefl KiiiLidom 
•lohanneslmre 
Melbourne 
Sydney 

'roionto 


S iifjiiii of D'.it'iii" in 'll. 

Subi. JjVllI. Sub]. L!X. Sub], J,X. 


31st Aim 
::ist (li f. 
30th X'ov. 
30th X'ov, 
30 th Sept. 


3lsi Oct. 
3lsi Dci^. 
3lst -fan. 
3l>t Jail. 
30th Xov. 


list I)pr 

3Nth Feb. 
3Ut Mar. 
31st Mar. 
31st ,jan. 


Architectural Association School of Architecture 
The following awards of Pj-izes are aimoiineed : — 

PcBLio SCHOOL Entrance ScH 0 L.iRSHiP, vaiuc £03. — 
R. T. Westenday (C'harTorhon.se). 

< fn.v Entii.x NOE SciioLAKbHir. value £03. — AV. E. Palmei 
(R-»yaI Masonic School). 

A. A. E.ssa\ Rnizi:, ojien to all Students, \jIue£lo Jiis. — 
Miss I. M. (’hainbers. 

Fiust Year FoI'r^e : 

Isi Rrr/.(‘, ‘’Howard Cidls ” Tiavelhng SI udenlshiii, 
v.due £l5 I5s. — A. E. Cameron. 

2nd Prize. Btu.ks, value £5 os. — K. E. flrfeur. 

Art Subjects, value £3 3s. — R. F. Hrfeur. 

General Progress Books, value £2 2s. — E. M’almsiey 
Lewis. 

Scholarship ti-nable for one year in Second Year C'oui.se, 
value £03. — L. J. Young. 

Seconp Year (’ovrse : 

ist pjize. A. A. Travelling Studentship, value £20 5s. — 
R. E. Enthoven. 

2nd Prize, Books, value£l0 lOs. — Hon. H. A. Pakingtou. 
Art Subjects, Books, value £5 os. — K. E. Enthoven. 
tk-iieral Proirn-ss Books, value ^3 3s. — A. S. Knott. 
Scholarship tenable for one year 111 Third Year Course, 
value £03. — L. R. Hiscock. 

Tmui) Year (’oi km:: 

l.-'t fhize, Henry FloreiiLe " Travelling Studentship, 
value £50. — J. G, Shepherd. 

2nd Pri/e, Books, value £21. — £‘. (L G. H\j>h)p. 

3rd Prize, Books, value £15 15s. — G. S. AVlute. 

< k-iieral Pr<igtc>s Books, value £5 .)s. — M. R . H . Hai ri''. 

’■ Heiiiy Jarvis" Scholarship Given by R I.B.A., vaiuc 
£ 50 . — E. V. Ghannon. 

"Alee Stanhojie Foibes’* Pri/e for be-'t colour woik 
during year, Books, value £5.— K. D. P. Murray. 
Seholar.sIiip tenable for one year in 4th Year fliadiiate 
('ourse, value £03.-— 1). Petno itch. 

Fourth A'ear Gourse : 

Design, 1st Prize, value £5 5s. — ^liss E. (.k Gooke. 

2iid Prize, value £3 3s.— \V. Pereik. 

('onstruction. value £5 5s. — X. G. Mackey. 

Goloiir. value £3 3s.-~(’e<'il Smith. 

Eifth Year Got rse : 

Design, value £5 5s. — Stanley Xatiiseh. 

Ti»wii Planning. l>t Prize, value £o5s. — Stanley Xatuseh. 
2ud Prize, value £3 3s.' — G. M, Masters. 
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A A Dii't "M aw.mU tl 1" M.uil' \ X.it >i-' li. J H. \\ hu. , 

Bt'i II, u >1 < JforLi'-. 

A. A J'iuzt: IN DF^it-N au inF <l A 9. Sai-‘‘ at 0i> [F'\a! 
W’t 'i I'f Knalaii'i Ai a<l» iii\ Sih"..! ..t At* Ini' • i ui*' 
( a ttiliai* 1 1 with ? ht‘ An hu*-. i m aJ A-'-.x lali-ni F 

University of London : The Bartlett School of Architecture. 

Thf f ill'-w > 11 ^ awaitO ha\ c h* , n iiia-]* ; — 
la \» r I’liZ' -.--fn Am ini' * f'ii' . A R iiiO'-wn 

Pi,mntULf--Fu'-t : AV. Hanhna 'J’ln .itip-^. ,i.. ; 

K. 0. Ta-^kr- 

I >MualiF I ni SilvL'i — A <■ Mai'l'-iiaid. 

Hrrfteit Bat^taid Fii/'-. — J. IF (’'.njier. 

Aii'liow Tavl n '‘ii'l Y* ar Stu-l* nt : 1' A-ni- 

kiii'-. Thnd V'-ai Sludi-iit : S. }l\fli‘ 

iOniaid Oitnes Pnz*^" ■ — Kc!t^l•^-all : 1 ', -0 t.kn:'. 

:^l'‘diaM-a1 : (’ F. .1. F,diy. 

( ''^I'titi' di'''- 111 Aiclntf- 'jitur. M '_'i'ani-'Ld l>_\ tin K-'\ai 
Institute a^ cxeinptinu fn.ni tin- IntHnin.‘d.!alc Kx.ti'niia- 
Ti'ni. has c hf 11 ■ditaiiK.-'l hy “ — 

fdwend'tl'-u M. Ad^hcad, H. <1. llhzz.'id. T. I’m-wh. 
R. d. Hniii t'. \V. i ’ Clidd", o. ( '..a-w ' 11, < A < m- 
K K. FAimuinU. (0 1*. J. Fa'"V. H Ki.dd' r. .M (d'-\tf. 
F. denkin^. J. L. Xelf, E. Kivi-y. A. J. Knoti. n. \\\ H 
Liv. H. Lf'win. Lmta (R Y<‘ii\i-e'. Ft. .f. ff. .Mmiy. I . 
Palmer, P. X. Patker. L. F\ Sln.-di. J. R. M. tt. 

J., L. T Slo'it. E R. Tavl"r. Kathaiine ^1. \yalli', ‘h M. 
WrMi. T. .1 JL W'lmi. F. T. Wmr- r. 

Certineatc's in T"W n Flannin z liav* 'ditain* d !■' — 

H. A. Mr-aiand. E. F. Ta^fn. R AV. Van--. R. B. Wall:. : 

( with di^tinryi' <i\ i. 


MIM'TES, XV] 1. 

At a SpM lal ( i( lun al « mi- "ii m iiioii* d l»\ i (m ( '■ iiin> d 
uudei F)vd-i\v lid rind In id M"n'la \ , 4i h J Illy J 921 . i > p m. 
— Pre-5cnt : Mr. H. Lain: h*''-i'.n . P.i>f \h-‘ -Pi'.'id'-nr. m. 
t lie f’h.iir : 27 I'elluw ^ (inc)inlm- »» nii m Im-i > ..f t hr i - ni n li 
:U A'S^oi-idte-. (iin.ludin- 1 mriidjcr "f ih'.- <.''.un'ili. ami 4 
Ln-rnitiatc-s — tin.* Mnnit--' -f tli- M-otiiiL' in M 2i>th .li.m 
were takrn M rnl and '‘i-n'-tl .«•« * mui • t. 

The Hon. .Secietary anrioum.'.d the d'..uh "f ^ll H* fl,. it 
ILirtlett, meniher of tin* hi in .d Mi Pi 1 1 v X: i Ruild- 
niL" <Mnl ii-tru-d l" In- lx mdai tnuM i*. .m In 

trt-ture d'i I'.nndei of tin* Baiih-tt ><ln'"l of AiihittvliiM. 
I'liLs »•! "ity of LoinhiM. 

The deatli was aO" aiiuoum '-d of J0 ,}m jt Pledge Xoth 
eleetcd A.^S'.n i.ite in I and F' llow m 1 s73. and foi inailv 
year.-- J)Mtin t Suivf\or ..f St. Maitln wA. R.-thiial id-.n, 
and a memhei of ihr ]l I.B.A. Boaid of Stalutorv Fx.'in- 
iin-i'-;. 

'1 hr re-i-t ' of t h- 1 u-Uf n t - f. n t h.- lo^-, ..f t h-^r - mi h tm u 
WH;> oi'drred to la* ml-n.d on ili.,- Miimt* - of thi Mn.tm-. 

'J'he I'hriinnan, iii .nwadaini with notn r, t..itiial!\ 
moved the foil* iw jii - re- o) til nni-- . 

(1) Tliat (■laiMe 9 of the S* ah of Profi — n.nal rii,ir_o hi 
alten d to le.id :i< follow.- . in the i a-e of hon-nii: 
f-'dieme'i ainl hiyiny out r-t-de- -pci lal air.iucenirut- 
mav he M tjuir-d in ev. , ptn-n.d un um-tam i -[ hut foi 
oidinaiv pUI[)o-^•^^ tlir .di - of fi . ^ air thr -.inn a- 
tlio^e set out in the Mini-tiv of HraitliA lom i.il 
HoiMina Memoiamla Xo 21. Xo. .dl/l) and X" .72 ‘ 

(2) I'hat til- dUiii-tiv of Hi.dth'- Crnrr.al M-.n-ihl^ 
dlrmoi'atida Xo. :;i, Xo dl l> ami X'». .72. -« ttin- out 
the frr-, j).i\ a hi- to aM lilt i < 1-, in I oil tin lion wit h •‘^t a t » - 
aidrfl Inni'iiiL' .■«' h-mr-. .i- .iLTirf i| with the Mim-ti v "f 
Healtli hy the \{ J P, A. and the S.,i n tv of Am Inti • 1-. 
hr im oi poiMtrd a- an Ajijn ndi\ to tin. Si air of Pn.. 

fe-sional( ’Inner-, puhli.,lit(lin tin JLi H A.Kalkndui. 

Ml'. Jainr- S. ( dh-ou { /•’.] -rromh d tile molioii. 

Mr. ffer})Ci't A. Weh lif.l ] ino\ eel a- an aiiif-iid im n t t hat 

the matter he referred back to tin. Founml for fmthci • on- 
bidcratioii. 


^1’ \\ \\ It kin- \ titling ''''’M'i-ii. I d!''U--n'!! 

I n - U' d I ltd t lie a tie io i ! ii> ai t 1 1 i \ m a 1 " - ii [ , m m , t h. \ . a, 

w.,- d. . I ,1. d h.-t 

71 1 * d in \ 1 ’-I k - / m ' • \ ' 1 , 1 ' n i n i i p ! n i mi t ’M i 1 1 

t hi- ( iiM il 7 !. t I in d' ' li Ip ' • ■ , , ! I , I 1 l|, , >1 i Im [ - , , 

t'S .Inpi o \ I n- M.oii, ,1 tio ’ ! .72 i M 1 7 i 1 » ,t 'O ! ( .dl- > a; t lo 

' '‘’Uii li t-. M imdi.M ' t ]•■ -• ii . i,P n; 1 h M t tit R - > \ ,d ! n-t 1 1 m > 

of (I'll t-h \m hill . t- h o i .ie I ' ' 'i t ‘ ■ lie m 

. 71 i < ; 11 Kmui II d /’ fi.i’, I '1 _L • "inh , ' ip ,, iM ip i iiH 111 

wa- I'ijt r,, tip . 7 I--:itia .‘ml ' m M' d ' •" i 'o, 

I le .1 nit ud iiiMii >A .i- • mm; : : a - M - li h-l i nt i \ - u - n n 'U 

.'lid I ai in d 

J h* [,i . /. ( ( 1 ’ ine - M"-' d It 1 o 1 n n Pi, 


I he 7h « mu 2 ' ■ ni s Ml' d t - i ht 27t li Fi m nlii m 

R. -. .[lit i'*u- ann •\ In' 2 lA -! i \v - m < it : 112 ! - ■ H ' m. A--' •< i.i t < - 

d t < I n. ' ' r r a ! * | • I • ■ < . ' I ; - 1 1 ' n - 1 1 ' - 1 . , j > 1 j i , , 1 h \ R \ - i a \\ 7 > p n 

h.l •. 111. h. MI ' "'l-m ilt' d. Ip- Re-' -hit P-h- w dl Im },m - mlIit 

U I- a _.M'| I a : 1\ Ml f h, p, -v p 


Appointment. 

I h. i ’m -pImm . n T }-. R \ ,' 1 1 h-i ' • ii t , Im- hr. !i un-'i" ' - d 
' 7 n ■■ 'Pm ■Md'mi t.i 'liP I’nhl; \\7ii k-. R.-,o!- uiii Tmiii-iio' r 
.ii.;! , M, h. hpf,l ti'., j,| 17th t o 2.7t h X-vendM. 1 1 'tj f , 

Professional Announcements. 

H If .'^'.uh--7\ i ' y ! h L- tra'i-iM'Mil In- othi 1 

fi'-m ld7 \V "‘.d Exrhaiij". < 'dem.in >ti ret. t" Painter-' Hail 
( h.imhp!-:. s Jjrth- Tiinirs' Fan F ( f. 'I » h pliom 
! * nr I al 22n.7 

.7[r. H E..-‘ A ’’ h i- h ft FhiLdand f-v Ta-maiiia. ami 

In - .id'll e-- in t linn* will} In' I’liion flan of Au-ti aim. 

L Mini ♦ -I'-n. 1 a-mun n 

71i'. ('vm! -\ Fans .1 ' hi- tim-^Mi'd In- orh( e to 

12 H.iit ^r. ' t. I’d'ppiii'lpii \ . \\ ' 'I'l h olpam . .Mii-ium 

.’O'- 7. 

.'dl . \V T !/- \ ' da ' [1 h I - - ji- h 1 ! an ottk e at 2^ Al l-i 1 1 
''^M ■ M . R u ^ h\ , 

Ml. Kdv in -I 1 f d I n* n 1 m - i liaiej- "f add n fi' nn 

I'.x- ha iM- Riiihiin 1 1 . 7 1 .\ ' a i h -I o!in St I e( t . i ,i \ ' i po*-! 

'17 h ph' 'lie ; ) lank 3479 

■Mr. K'-nt'.' -I f h'M\i-al [ /•’ 1 iia- tian-f mmI in- otfirt 
I I "III 7 }*,. iP'.r i Rm W to 1 MmM t ,12’!' St I M t . R II--I 1! .^'1 III! t 
W ' 1 . T' 1- jdr -le ; u-eti m 1 99. 

Tlie Am hii*et>‘ ami Suiveyoi.i* .\--I-t.ini-' ]’rofe--ion.i 1 
Fnion Ita V' m iip> \ < '1 1 1 o m Sanet n u \ fl > m-e. T' it hill .St i e*'! , 
to .‘hi 7'i' street. -tmiiHT-i. 

Erratum. 

N'lti'* I.I Xi'lii.li- ll.twk'fi,— 'i ]' -i-'i f‘’i (.I'di H.iw.it,] rimil"!'- 

l.ni'l, /■"-/ ( ..-I]' lipa.ipl. 7 ntk-hm 

\ v a \'j fi., 'H-h An hit- t imw itj t in- i i iiinM i- ih -in -in "t i nf • nii'i 
.m .It ■ flit * « t ' - iiiii. .. In’ ti,. T-m pp-' ‘ n u iiiiiii'Z I \|.t Ml III 1 in Lirili-li u . .i k 
n.i - ;i 'a'li.it Kiii'w !• .I'j:- "I i nii-i mii t ipp ,i tni li- -laii \\ .i- ini I - nu - nt li- 
.n •'ti- -.itii.iili.r An hiti 1 nip pi th- \l,lii'■ll^,tp[''^l!l.l 2 •n- 

\'Mr* — li'-x 17 1 . I '» -.'I n t.p ' i: f I'. \ “ ( pthIii it -in • t , \7’ 

\--'>if\(i iii|.iiv.ili pMitii' ilnMn'-Minii't-Mi\'I.iikni"iii I.ii-hm" 

u )-h. - 1 1 . -.-r iiitiMi.n, |i \\ It ti I MOP tot f iin.in in' ii J -• i - -t t li- pH'l' --M-it 

who .iiiwiiniie To Ti (oj.i.t mix pnp.i-r i],.ir -r.ip- won!-! !>i i- 

' tii|i!o\ rhi I \ n I - III .i .ipni'aia - nian t in pn_.!i ('o-i.it i ti.i nM i- Ihl'i- 

' PI ‘ - II ih -ir> ■! \iiijri -- 1'.' .V 1 J : i o -i i p t .ti x hi I'. \ 

\ K I t \ ' \-oi}.i , [ -n I - 1 [ -I 'oi lit 111 ' I a i ii Mi’iiit iPii t o , 11 . hit • M 'in 
1)11 iliin •! t o iiinii rf.ik- i, -■ m t; n t mimI a ml n'd’ln u \ x\ pt k 1 \i ' n- 
-txi iM'iinn.. Ill tioij-.iii_f 1 1 -III -t n p'p PM - uix . II A'iiln -- i'"N t'7 I . 

■ o -..'M-t.iix i; I n \. 

\--i-i\vi Vnlut-T —k- ].o-T ,n.pi,i(j . pniM.ihix N'.u' 

\ K T n \ , nmn:n ii— i - \ 'l'l i > r.o\ 1 -7. • o cp t.it x h I t ’. \. 

I I KM'IIM> Ollii . '.'I oini'i lioPl i'.i i'.'MX I Ito.ai in j i \ i. t oi i.l . 1 1 Ion 

5.2 2- |>'Tx\— k; I I' I in- h'^in .'tnl piiPii- . i|ii.iitMiK I.imiim — AcJ’Ix 
‘ . 1 )' W iM-, I o -M . I ( r.ti X' 1 ; ! !'. \ 

po'l I loN ,1 - Mliu . I M.x III ,1 II \ P lilt . ( t Mllii ' XI .lilt I <1 lol \ I lilt ll ol Id 

\\ it It t.i-ti Ii a ’ll I M-lit - iiM ii-hn I -,i 1,11 X [1 ‘FI! I -h 1 't - . r \\ > ' k A'lii''-" 
HoX' 2">7. e o n t.i? V ir [ 9 

\ I IK'' ot \n 'ati 1 1 - In \ 111 - I npiiiH i.lioip oiii-M, 111 Kii-.-i.il -qii. in-. it li 
iiioi .' a* I'l iiiiinMii,r ion t li.i II ' In \ n i j m i - x\ m iM ' 'ikuM o -h.i P’ -iiii 1 * xx u li 
oR" T \ n let* 1 1 ~ .pi ( I to ,^ppIo^ ,ii 01 t 'u p !,i tidl -pI- mji,. or t xi o ;:o, i] 
-I/' il North I'.lit. il jo.,iii' > 'll h xxi’i' -tori < !!jd'p'’i I. < oiild In- ailotr-il. -it 

n lit 1 1 oi ‘.o', j.i 1 loiMitii [.' • p poll I itii liidi Mj- I I'll t I.i 1 It.'.iT) linin' 

h-htiiiLMot.i I ],..ii,ii|._r \,Mp -- !'m,\ 271 ( o -( ( o f.n,. 1 ; I 9 \. 




THOUGHTS OX THE SOLIDARITY OF ART.* 

By ^YILLIA:^r J. Locke Secretary R.I.B.A. 1897-1907. 

A Paper read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, February 1921. 

I X these Jays of social convulsion and bitter struggle, when it seems that the only ideal left us by 
the war is one ahno't of per'onal phy>ical 'alvation, it may ?eem incongruously idle to devote one’s 
thoughts to the consideration of ^uch fanciful things as pictm-es ajid poems and beautiful buildings. 
The finer instincts are deadened by tlie clamour of bodily needs and the pain of mental anxieties. The 
future — even the immediate future— what the next few years may bring forth, no man can foretell. Xo 
man can say definitely that whatever fortime he has wiU not be taken from liim, that his old age is 
assured, tliat after hi' death his -wife and children will enjoy their pre.sent comfort. Without dejiring 
to be unduly pessimi'tic and to reduce thi' gracious assembly to tears at the outset of the few remarks it 
i' my privilege to make. I mu't take it as a pO'tulate that these are the darkest hoiUA through which the 
human race has yet passed, and it is marked by the same phenomena as all other black crises in the Ifistorv 
of civilhation. 

There is a section of the community which frankly says : “ Let us eat. drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die." There is another section with the hunger of evil centuries in their eyes who would 
sweep down and plunder the wealth of the world. There is a solid mass of human beings who are at 
their wits' ends to maintain the existing fabric of civilisation and at the same time to keep their own 
bodie' and ^ouls together. 

The latter is what the prophet Laiah called " the saving remnant.” and to it belong the more or 
less sobei- folk like ouiselves who are g.ithered together in this room. It is this remnant, vast though 
it is. but still a remnant, which entered the era with high ideals and have come out of it apparently 
with none. The Lulshevik section alone pui-'ue an ideal. We pnirsue none. Their mad dream of a 
reorganised 2)kinet by means of Marxiani'm run mad i' ji<.)sitive. All our asjiiratioiis a.re negative, thir 
cry is not " Ijet such aiul such things ha.p]ien." but “ Tor Heaven's sake let such and such things nnt hap- 
pen." 'The ideal of the Xev .lerU'alem. of a " reconst I'ucted world.'’ has faded like the baseles' fabric 
of a vision. Wi- have been faced and are faced with thing' too grimly material, both social and jier- 
sonal, for us to look beyond the sordid moment. 

So the question does very si..riously arise ; " Is this the time to concern ourselves with the trivial 
theories and philosophies of Art ’? " 

I am fully awart' that ardiitects are in a 2>eculiar artistic i)0'ition. You will all remember the tre- 
mendous 2)ol(miic of years ago. which split the Institute — the question whether Architecture was a pro- 
fession or an art. Hanjiilv — it haqqiened to be during my secretaryship) — the only sensible connu'omise 
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was uradf. and the Art ^eC•e'-'-iolli't^ caiiie into tlie fold witli tia-ir educatii aial theorie-- Ltrati ‘fully acce23ted. 
But it wa^ a coinproini'e. The que'tioii ha^ not yet been settled, la ir eviu’ will 1 if. heeau-e it i' in- ( liable • 
being ba^ed. I think, on a fallacy. 

Youi's i-^ the onlv one ot the form- of Art which i- utilitarian. In it- uiilitariiUi e--ence the qiie-tion 
of beaaitv does not ari-e. You are a j^ractieal nece-'ity. iV-ople niii-t ha\'e lam-L- to live in, churches 
to ^YorshiJ] in, tavern- to drink in. and town hall- to rai-e the rate- in. Xo matter how niatericdi-tic 
or cleffraded a civili-ation may be. it rnu-t provide luhliling? of a certain kind, and the-e inu-t be 
erected according to ^diy-ical law- of construction or they would tumble down. Therefitre the utilitarian 
side of your calling would ^leisist. 

But the great and wonderful mystery of your fundamentally utilitarian cratt i- the iner,ulicable 
in-tinct of the builder of all age- and all clime- to inve-t hi- building with some immaterial quality that 
should not only signify in some way the u-e to which the building -hould be jiut. but express in terms of 
abstract beauty the s^iiritual roots of tho-e need- of mankind which calleil the building into being. In 
this way Architecture is divorced from its material aspect and. as the rno-t mysterious and beautiful of 
all the art-, is embraced in the (jue-tion I have propounded. 

Is thi- a time to absorb our soitls in the periection of a moulding or the jewelry of a phrase ? Of 
course, we creative people mu-t carry on, in order to earn our own living. We are trained to our craft. 
We should most probably make a mes- of any other. If an unhandy man like myself turned carpenter, 
or your President turned butcher, I don't know which resulting rness would be the more gory. 

But that is not the point. The quiddity — to u-e Charle- Lamb'- delightful word — the quiddity of 
the point is this : Are we a- arti-t- merely fiddling while the world is burning ? What is the u-e of us 
What is the meaning of u- ? Are we. or are we not. a vital principle in the inritive- of a world groping 
its way through chaos to the light '? 

Yow, before trying to answer the-e enormous que-tions, it may be well to consider why I. a profes- 
sional novelist, have the temerity to identity myself with you. a body of jirofessional architects, as an 
artist. Trimo j'ucii', and according to a thou-and seini-detinitions of the mo-t elusive and indefinable 
word in the world, Art." there seems to he little in common between men following your ^mi’suit and 
men following mine. But there is everything in common. Everything in life that matters. 

And for this rea-on. llurv in onli/ one arl. Yhafiver definition you may fancy of this extraor- 
dinary word, you must come at length to the spiritual. A’liu must come at length to interpretation of 
human life. You must come at length to an inteiquetaliun of liuman life in all its myriad phases of 
emotion and aspiration that is entirely disse\ cred from -cient itic law. You must come at length to the 
eternity-wide difference between the arti-t 'even in the vague, recognised -erne of the word) and the 
inventor. The gentlem.tn Avho watched the nodding lid of his mother's kettle and then dreamed great 
dreams which materiah-ed in the steam engine wa- a marvellou- man whose memory the Acorld v ener- 
ates : but he was not an artist, lie sa.tislied the unvoiced material needs of men. but he did nothing 
towards the solution or the inteiqiretation of their spiritual craving-. 

There i- the same difference between the literary man and the literary artist. And here, if I may be 
allowed, I should like to jirotest against the common unintelligent conjunction of the terms Literature 
and Art, as if the two had anything to do with each other. (_)ne might as well conjoin engdneering and 
imi-ic. It is one of those jihra-cs whiidi darken coun-el. It extends iudefmitdy the conce])tion of the 
word literature and narrows that ot the word art to painting and sculjiture and embroidering vestment- 
for bishojis. It lunijis the great poet and drani.itist with the worthy person who digs aimoiig (Ireek texts 
and denies him the e— ential quality of the arti-t. It confiisi's thought. It brackets Thucydides with 
jEschylus, and Huxley with Keats. Yow'l hucydidcs a.nd Hu.xley are pn'-eminently men of literature, 
lights of literature. Their thought i- exjtres-ed in the crystal liniiiidity of jihra.se and exquisit e choice of 
words. But they hav e nothing to do with Art — nothing more than dtinies Watt above referred to. On 
the other hand, although .L.schylus and IxeaT-. their medium hajijiening to be language, take their rank 
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in literatnre.ypt their jiroude.st supremacy is their nnchalienged position in the realm of art. The historian 
and the ^^cienti't record the doings of man in the realms of nature. The dramatist and the poet interpret 
1 i^ions. 

Xo matter what path you tread in jiur-tiit of the elusive will-o'-the-wisp, Art. you come to Shelley's 
sk\dark — or rathnr to hi> poet — for the skylark, if one descends to common sense for a minute, has no 
more claim to he an arti'-t than a 'tea.m ^yreii or a hippopotamus — you come to his poet — 

J n thf hijht ofikoughi. 

SiriQiiu/ hymns >inh>d<1e>'i 

T>ll the ii'oild ).s ii'foiiyh/ 

T'> <^i/iiipafhy inlh hopes rtnfJ feoiS tf /x’e'/e'f nnt. 

That i.- to ?ay. you come, at the \ ery end of all your inquiries, to the transcendental. 

Eichard Jefferies, the author of The (jumeleeper <i1 Home, a very sensitive arti.st. speaks of some 
,-culptured lioii' as being better than real lions, “ because." he say?, " there has entered into them the 
soul of a man." "We come a- m-ar a- e^ er we can to a definition of Art by saying that the function of the 
arti't is to expres^ the tran-cendental in terms of common life. Is the painter doing this more than the 
musician ? The sculiitor more than the poet ? The architect more than the novelist ? Surely we are 
all engaged in the same abstirbing task. All of us in our true selves. Is there a landscape painter who 
does not seek to -et down In' means of paint or canvas the light that nei'er was on sea or land ? A poet 
to whom that 'iinie light is net the incarnation and the [loet's dream A sculptor who does not strive 
to invest his marble with a radiation— invisible, yet-to-be-felt — of the spirit '? A musician who does 
not seek to capture the niu-ic of the spheres ? An architect who does not feel the impulse to express 
in stone the spiritual signiticance of the building wliieh he is called on to design ? The novelist mTio 
does not feel it to be his task to put into words his interpretation of the emotions, tlie sorrows, the joys 
and the illimitable aspirations of mankind '? 

Thi.s is true of us in our true seh'es. The measure of our transcendental attainment is that of our 
a.rtistic greatness. Tlie .-linger of (lot-lmiling paint is not a Eaphael ; the degraded cacophonist who 
composes jazz music, not a. iset'a-tian Bach : the writer of the serial in your evening newspaper, who 
describes his heroine's lijis a.s being rerl as a. fresh wound, does not rank with Dickens and Meredith ; the 
local architect— let us he gentle, and call him the village architect — who put up, as I saw a few months 
ago, staring across the green preciiict.s at the tower and south front of an old minster, one of our great 
Knglish dreams of (iod in terms of stone, who put up a nightmare of a composite Byzantine-Georgian- 
lyiO-Gothic noiiconforinist chapel, does not -it in tin* Valhalla of the serene souls who created the 
iininortal fabric opposite. 

Akt in all of these— you may call them mis-creators— lies the divine gem of creation. In their 
essence, in their souls, in the original iiiqiiilse that sent them on this track of creation no matter how 
they failed or prostituted them-elves by the way. we must recogni-e them as our brothers. Essentially 
- bad poet, good i>oet : bad painter, good painter ; bad architect, good architect : bad novelist, good 
novelist— W(> are all striving after the same thing. We are all striving to express the transcendental in 
terms of comnion life. 

M e are all artists. There is only one art. If wi* a.re to be of any use to niaiikiiid, as artist^, we li\ e 
or die together. So. incidentally, we come hack to my little thesis ; do we mean anything in this world 
now, for better or wor-e, under that process of reconstruction ? Me are all, we creati^■e people, who 
ei erliave the expre— ion of the tran-cendental at the hack of our minds, so banded togethi'r. to my way 
of thinking, that perhaps it might be worth our while for a few minutes to look a little further into this 
theory of the solidarity of art. 

I have put forward the* proposition that alt of u.s — poets, painters, -evdptors. mu-icians. architect-, 
novelist.s — are pursuing the same object. Naturally we are doing it in diffeient v.U'. lechnicallc 
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we are iliiiiie it tlirmieb iliffereiit media. The writer in wurd'. the 'culptur in in.irhle, the arc-hiteet in 
rtnne. the musician in 'uund. 

At tii't ^ielif thi' diver-ity of media waiuld --eeni to dl'inieyrate 11 ^ alfou'etlier. Out wlieii we hiok 
into the matter more closely, when wa- heyin to a'k our'eha- ; w hat ha\ e I, a yainter, tt chnicalh'. to do 
with a mu-ici.in What have 1. an aichiteet. teehniccdly. yot to do witli a no\eli't we eoine. per- 
liaps with a, 'hock, to a 'et of incontrovertilde cardinal truth'. Xot only i' there only one art in it' 
eternal juirpose. There are etern.il. immutalile l,i.W' yo\etniny th.it one .irt. h.iw i' a human thiny. 
Alet a physically, it is the formiilated'iihlimation of the nni\'er'a.l hum. in judyment of n nmt centurae. 
Theoloyically, it may be man"' formulation of ho iii'iyhi into, or revelation of. the ] )i\'ine w ill. Ayaiii't 
it there is no appeal. Aon. devoted to your noble and exipmite ,irt of .irchitecturi — what would vou 
siiy were the canori' of your art Without wi'hiny to doymati'e. m.iy I 'Uyye~t a few ’? 

7tcs/(//i : You mu't set out to do 'oniethiny. To create out of your br.iin ,i tinny tli. it h.i' ni it befi ue 
existed. It must be the crystalli'ation of a dream. 

Utiifii : A’ou can only expiV" one thiny at a time. You cannot put up .t buildiny th.it i' both a 
church and a public-hou'e. 

Proporiion : The part' of your deAyn mu't be 'iynitic..intly inter-related. Your bathroom wmilow- 
mU't not be twice the 'ize of the main entrance to your hou'e. 

LkjM nticl .s'/iudc; Y'ou cannot work entirely in plane surface — even in a workhou'e or a. f.'ctorv — 
or in projectiny mU'-e — or m \'oid'. You mU't piV'erve a harniomous relation b.uwe,.n them— or 
result is a 'table for a niyhtmare. 

Ilistraint : Aou mu't know when expre"ion mU't 'Urrender to 'uyye'tion. Xo m.itier with wha* 
sense of joy you may wi'h to in\e-t a buildinn. yoii wouhl not fiut hiyh-r'-lief carviny on the tie. id' ot 
u .'?tuircci''f. 

If We w ere to wa nder iurther into the I'ea Im- of le-f hetic~ we con id formul.Ue \ arioii' ot her c.iiioii' 
of your art. lint for our [lurpo-e' the-i.- .ire 'Utticieiit. Y there an .irt with which we .ire acipiainted 
which is not detinitely bound by the'e ti\e .done; Jii.'-iym 1 mty. I’n.ifioitiou, J^iyht and sha le. ile- 
'traint. 


1 aiiiting i' the luo-t obiioU' .irt. We c.in 'ee at once where thing' go wrong. A' .1 in.itter of 
fact it i' 'O olniou' that it 'er\e- a' .in a'-thetic dlu't r.ition. and the terni' of it' technhpie — uch .is 
tone-, and allies are U'eil critically with reference to othei' arts. Well, in p.iinting these tive 
canons ajuily. 

i>culj)tvie : In this, the -.cvere-t of the .irt'. there i' no po"ibilitv of e'cafie from them. 

d/tt.nc : A coinjio'ition mu't be (hw/ipici/. It imi't li<i\e a iniitij of purpO'C. The expression of 
its minoi emotions inii't he projiortiofii'il to th.it of its m.dn emotiou.d theme. It c.uinol . no m.ilf erhow 
j.izz} . he till fuitissimo : nor no mattm how maudlin, nil [iiHiii"imo. It iiui't he the suhtle vari.itioiis 
of 7>u//d u)ul ,S/)m/c in terms of suund. The mo,| unmii'ic.il person mu't appreci.ile the light and 
shade, s.iy . in tile onh too f.imiliar J le.ol March in .'smd. .\yaiti. it mu't 'Uyyo't sometime' in't e.ul of 
express, bur wlien thi' c.inon of rr.lrnnit b Mol.iled. we 'utfer olfence. I'.lal.iul ex.uiiples of ihi' 
lack of lest raint occur in the work' of the typic.d pre-w.ir Teuton, liichard Mr.iii'S, for iii't.uiee, 
in his Til IP'Jini.spirl.thn violins make a -tckkl" to indicate the death gurgle of the h.inyed rogue. 
To the judicious It is a grief. ,uid to tlie sensiti\e ,in (d'lence. 

We come now to hter.iture. The Yr.irna. Arntotle pr.ictic.dlv settled the cmoU' of dr.iau.itic aa t 
over two thou'.uid years ago. But they aav the same old canons, and what b tm.. of the dr.im.i i' true 
of the novel. Aou mU't design it you do a hull, ling. It mU't h.ive it' unitv of pur), 0 'e. It mii't 
ohey its laws of pro]iortion ,md light .md 'hade and restraint. 

And with legaid to rr.stninil ^ in.iy he jiardoned for once more refetiiny to the immorl.il aaid the 
supreme instance ot thi' canon in literature: Jtanteb Paolo uinl Pnnin-i, I’hc lover', not yet 
guilty, turn over together the le.ives of the love romance. And they shut the boidw And their whole 
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v i- tuld ill 11 liui'. ■■ TlifV re, III im inure tluit lUu'." Dante Miy-i no more about the iiieident. but the 
meeting of the lip-, of tlie two and the clasp of their ami' have been the heritage of the quickened 
imagination of mankind fur 'ix or 'even hundred years. 

Plea'e do nut think I am wandering away from rny thesD. I have tried to show that spiritually 
all of 11' — Jrum arehiteet to noveli't. or novelist to architect — for goodness' sake conceive us set in 
a circle and not in a straight list in order of merit — with the practitioners of other arts ranged in and 
out and round a.ljuut among u — are seeking to do one elemental thing through divers temperamental 
niedi.i. I have tried to ju'ove that .though the media may be ditf'erent, yet we are all bound in our doinq by 
one Set of eternal laW'. 

There i' therefore but one art. Tlut how many of us recognise this supreme fact? A more dis- 
integrated boilv than that ot the artists of this country it would be difficult to imagine. And all the 
integral iiig 'ocietie'. 'uch a.' the Arts and Crafts on the one hand and the juirely literary societies 
on the other, are only making toward' this disintegration. Their outlook is too narrow and 
their aims, in tlm wider 'eii'e. are parochial. We are each carrying on our particular work without 
letereiice to that ot ouf lirethivn. The painter does not concern himself with the work ot the poet. 
TTie musician lives in hi' world of sound, and his personal acquaintance with a sculptor is merely a 
social accident. The architect, apart from fortuitous jiersonal predilection, has no living interest in the 
mo't cognate of the literary form' of art^the great drama, as architectonic as a eatltedral. 

It was only the other day that I met. for the first time, one of our most famou' sculptor'. He 
'I'eiued to have Vaguely heard my name as that of a writer of novel' : while I. to my shame, could not 
recall one of his work'. He might have been a sea-captain and I a ladies' outfitter for all there seemed 
to he in common between us. It is all wrong. 

.\nd now that I am. for the first time for many years, addressing a body of architects, unbound by 
old otticial 'hackles. I should like to get something off my chest. I feel in the position of the old actor 
in a stock company in which he had never risen beyond servants' parts — •' My lonl. rite carriage waits " 
— who was gi\-en a benefit on lii' retirement from the stage. The play went well. His cue came — the 
cue for Ids last ajqiearance. He entered, spoke his familiar line : " My lord, the carriage waits and 
then he mai'cheil 'vifrly down to the footlights and >did : " Ami what I wish to remark is. that the man 
who laV' liis liaiul on .i woman except in the way (.>f kindness is uiiwortliy of the name of tmui. At List 
he had hi' chance of speaking a leading man's lines. .\t last, like the old actor, my chance has come. 

Now, verv germane to a mutual miderstaudiiig among artists is the veil of secrecy drawn over 
^'our jirofes'ion. Tor twelve veai's, as Secretary of the Royal In'titute. I used to hear groans on every 
side over the iioii-reCogiiiiiou of the architect. To everyone who gave me the privilege of friendly inter- 
course. 1 used uiiofliciallv lo [U'otest. " How on eartli.” said I. " caiiyou expect the public to recognise 
you if Volt .set up 'tatutes e'liforceahle by laws and penalties to prevent them from recognising your 
work ? " 

I’eojile iii'r iiit ei’e't ed ill architecture. They pass daily by a huildiug in course of erection. It has 
tine qualities. Thev see it glow ill beauty and meaning before their eyes. JJut from whose brain this 
heaiitv lui' s]iruiig they ha\e no idea. They have no means of knowing. TTiey come and ask the 
executive official of the Institute. And he can't tell them. 'The builder splashes his name across the 
faeaile. The Iiiiediicated biliete the hiiilder designed it. The sophisticated are baffled. " Why on 
e.irfh," 1 Used to say. "don't you do tlie same a' the builder and put your name on a board. TVhy should 
you he horn to hlush uii'eeii ? Wliy should you he more sensitive than the poet who has his name set 
out in great capitals on his hook cover and in the pulihsher s advertisements ? 

I hammered at this for twelve years, and never obtained a satisfactory reply. You may realise my 
malicious joy when. soiiK' months ago. I saw in the revised Professional Conduct and Practice of 
Architects " the following : — 

" He may exhibit his name on buildings iu course of erection.' It is true this permission is modi- 
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tied ; " pruvided lie due' it in an unu'teiitatiuU' iiianuer.” Mi tliei'e >till tln' ■'eii-in\ e plant > >lirink- 
ing from public-itv. But the priucijjle e-itahli-ilied ; and now there i> no reason why your work' 
'honld not he known to your fellow-arti't'i. 

■J'o return to the general di'eU"iion. 1 hope I may not he mi-under't ood. I am not --aying that 
e\erv arti>t 'hould practi'e all 'ort< ot furiU' ot art with the many'idediie" ot a I.eonardo da Viiiei or 
a Michael Angelo. That i< alKurd. thi the contrary, if i' heA that e\'ery mail 'lioiild devote hiiioelf 
to excelling in his own craft. But it i-^ of vital importance in 'ocial cumlitioii' like the pre.-^eiit that 
everv one of us should be keenly coiocioii-;. and act a^ though he were keenly comcioiis. ot the 'olidarity 
of art. The one art i< a mighty force. If there were 'onie nieaii' of organi'ing it. co-ordinating the 
etf'orts of painter. mU'ician. archit ect , poet, 'o t liat they all could he brought into one 'octological focii' . 
its influence would be inirnea>iirable. 

How this is to be dune 1 don't know. An academy of all the art' i' bound to be academic iiiid exi't 
onlvfor the preservation of tecliniijue. M e need a great organi'ation for the coii'erwitioii of the Spirit . A 
vast trade union in which there should be no rule' a' to wage> or limit of oiitjjiit or the right to 'trike. It 
'hould be generoU'lv all-embracing, lui'eltishly educative, in <ill it' ela-iic 'iipeiticie' in touch with the 
great social ma^s. It 'hould be a Freema'Onrv without other >ecret' than tho'e only dimly divined 
which each of us keeps m his >oiii for the e.xecution of liis jjecuhar work. .A k reema-onry too 'iibtle for 
.eigns and password', vet vei v leal iii the mutual recognition fit lirethren. and \ ery potent in it' nnii ei''- 
alitv of Ijenelieeiice. It would carry on. m a word, the eternal piupagandu ol hi'aiity. 

At the begiiiniug of thi' addiV'' 1 a'ked what ie the good Ot It' ill thi' iiew world driseii mad by the 
struggle for material exi'teiice. The an.sWer i' that man due' iiot li\ e hy bread alone. The spirit must 
have food or it peri-he'. And there i' a .'traiige side of the spirit of man wliicli mudetii religion does not 
touch. Tire davs of Ira Angelico and the Coniacirie master' are lung jia't. Ever 'ince the world 
began inankind lias cra\e>i 'uine revelation ot beauty ; he lias deinamled that the life around him 'hould 
be irrterpreted iir terms ot beauty. The only gleam of hope in Bussia ot tu-dav is the notorious fact tliat 
the artist is recognised a' a vital urgaiiisiii m the all hut decrepir body jiuhtic. and tire 'inger and the 
dancer are given extiavagant latioii' uf food. 

JShould there l.ie I'evolutiuii iii tlii' couiitiy, ami all our wui Iv' ui ait lie de-truVed. as raiiitie' ot the 
Capitalist, our dullei )iu))iilation would iiot at lii't leali'e till' tael. It would dawn on them gradually 
as an indetinable craving foi they kiiew not wli<it. .Viid the tirst niaii who caught them with a liraVe 
poem or a gay tune oi a m \ id lactnre would step at imce int o liis aitisl ic kingdom. 

The arti't does matti-r. He w'hi> wiite' a, little 'lory of Mary and •lohn. or he who hiiilds a little 
house on a hit of suhnrhaii land lor Mai v and .lohn to h\ e in. It tla- sturv has the touch ot romance, if 
the little lioiise luis the magical expie"i(jn ot welcome and iiitmiLicy and home hoth 'lory-telli'i' and 
architect jiioride that strange le'poii'iv e tliioh in the heart which hnnianity, alwaV' feminine ,iiid 
pa'sise, i' tor e\er expectant tl'oln the arll'l ilKiii. 

The artist matter’' so much in Ihecoutinuoii' regeneration ot the world that everv man living to-day 
who jiractises any form of art should take coiui'el with hini'clt aiul search out hi' own sincerit v. He i' 
dealing not with words or bricks or pigments or \ihr<iting catgut. He is dealing with the destinies of 
mankind. To him i' entrusted the divine giti of revelation ; he may reveal it in a thousand ways, in a 
t huusand mannerisms ; he may liar e .i t hoiisanil w eird gu'pel' . if ut so long ii' lie i' sincere in his ml ei'- 
pretatiun of life, mannerisms and gosjieh are us chalf hetore the wind. 

The sS'iiiholists of literature, the dadai'Is ol paiiilmg'. the p'Piido liolhs of ,irchilecl lire -in fact, 
all schools, with their extravagance of a'sei'iion and their herceiii-.'S in (piarrel, pass awav ; and the 
coiiseiisii,' of human judgment pi(d\s out from the liarNe.'t the little grain of tile sincere and plants it for 
iniinurtal growth, d hat is wliy this conscious solidarity of art, for which 1 am pleading, is of siicli 
supreme importance in these dark day' of the civili.sed world. 
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When 1 wa^ honoured witli r]i, invitation to deliver 
before tlii-^ Lonfereiiee a najier ou arehiteetural educa- 
tion. it \va^ intimated to me that wiiat was required 
was not an elaliorate thesis attemptine a jihilosophi- 
eal survey of the entire subject, but simply the state- 
ment of a particular cast'- -the ca^e for the oiv-eiit 
academic system of training in architecture. To that 
task, therefore. I shall address myself, I can. of cour-.e, 
onlv attempt to do 'O very bneflv and iinperfeetly. as. 
within the limited time at our disposal, it will be im- 
possible to do mure than touch u]ion the most salient 
and elementary aspect.s of the subject, 

A reasonable ^v-.tem of traimnt; iii arc Inti'cture 
should. I submit, itself provide satisfactory aiiswers to 
the tohowinu thiei- ipiestion' - 

(1) What are the subjects which the architect, 'jn'i 
architect, is required to know { 

(2) In what way should they he taught 1 

(3) Under what conditions ; 

Those tliree questions raise. I think you will agree. 
issue.s that are fundamental to the whole theory of 
architectural education. The aeademie position in re- 
lation to them — the aeademie position thatis.a« I oon- 
eeive it to be — 1 'lial' endeavour to put before you. 

What are the subjects which the architect 'yi/n are hi- 
tect is requiivil to know ! 

To answer this question, we imi't ti’’st define the 
functions of tlie architect. His chief funetion may 
theoreticallv be summarised in a sentence. It is his 
business, on the basis of a jirogramnie of practic.il and 
spiritual needs and working through the ine-dium of 
constructional materials, to devise and erect buildings 
whieli shall be etticiellt for their purpo.se. and whiell 
shall be distinguished bv beauty. He is then, on this 
assumption, first of all required to be an e.\|)ert m 
three branches ol knowledge. He should understand 
planning in all its aspects ; lie should have an inti- 
mate acquaintanei’ with materiaLs and eonstruction — 
with the uatuie and liehaviout of mati'i'i.ils under tin’ 
varying eonditions of practice and with the pnnei]>les 
and methods of their emplovinent . and lie sliould be 
able to embudv ill lesthetic form, to lu.se into an 
aothetie wliole. jirograiiinie, materials and i oiistni- - 
tion -in a word. ln' should know how to design. 

But the eoniplete arehiteet is called upon to do even 
more than is indicated in tliis extremely t oudeused 
siimniarv of his duties. He is expi’eted to bi- tho- 
roughlv eon versanr witli a number ol tecliuical 
sciences relating to ]irot;rainme or to construction, 
sucli as surveying, sanitation and livgieiie : to know 
and observe tile administrative routine and the legal 
and financial procedures in\ ol ved in the |ir.i( ti<’e of his 
jirofessioti ; and to be competent to present his de- 
signs, in the first instance so that they can be under 


stood and visualised by hi.s clients, and in the second 
so that they are completely exjilieit to tliose who 
undertake to carry them out. Heisreiiuired.ineffect, 
to be adequately skilled in preseiitative technique, 
which involves on the one hand a erasp of perspective, 
sciagraphy and rendering, and on the other familiarity 
with the methods of preparing working drawings. To 
the primary qualifications of the idea] architect, a 
knowledge of all these subjects must therefore be 
added. 

Aow it will be obvious — common sense and your 
own experience mu.st both confiim it — that omnisci- 
ence in the total field of learning which I have outhned 
Is nowadavs humanlv impos.sible for anv single mem- 
ber of the profession. In antiquity, during the middle 
ages, throughout the Renaissance, and down even to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was [los- 
sible for an architect to acquire all the information 
that e.xisted under the .several head.s that 1 have enu- 
merated. It was possible for him to do more — to make 
excursions into other art.s and science.s and to jiractise 
as an engineer, architect, painter and sculjitor with 
equal success. But to-day the immense elaboration of 
the art of architecture, its vastly increased resources, 
and the complex nature of the demands made upon it, 
altogether prohibit any individual from achieving a 
comjileto ma.stery of all the .separate elements of its 
total content. The modern arcliitect is more and more 
forced to restrict bis aim within the siihere of architec- 
ture itself. He must .select tlie ))rovince that he will 
make hi.s own, and be content with a knowledue of the 
gt'Ueral principles that govern the dejiartments of the 
remainder. It is still possible for the domestic prac- 
titioner. whose commissions are of a relatively modest 
kind, to cope single-handed with sue-h diverse pro- 
blems. constructional awthetic and so on, as lie may 
encounter. But for the architect engaged in more 
varied and complicated work u]ion a bigger scale, that 
l ourse is simply out of the iiuestion. Jsjiecialisation 
and collaboration— whether acknowledged or not — 
are the only means by which ,i practice of any con- 
siderable size and conqilexity can. under existing con- 
ditions. he condiieted. 

For that state of affair-;, then, which we are power- 
les.s to alter if we would arehiteetural education must 
now provide — and the academic system does provide 
for it, BecauM' no nidividu.il can hei-onn. t-x]HTt in all 
the brandies of arcliitectnrul knowledge as they have 
devdoiied. and hecau.se all these hranelies are yet in- 
tegral and e.s.sential ]iarts of arehiteeture as a whole, 
the aeademie school M-eks to frana- its courM's in such 
.1 fashion that its graduates sli.-ill colleetively eomple- 
nieiit each other's eapaeities in ])raetice 

There are. broadlv sjieuking. three ek.sses of eandi- 
date> for admission to the profession ; those whose 
interests strike an approximate balance hetwien the 
constructional and the a-sthetic asjiects of architec- 
ture : those wlio ate diiefly attracted by coiistruetion : 
and those whose mam ]>re-oeeui>atioii is with d.^sigii. 
Tno numene.dlv smaller categories also e.xi.st : tlie 

Y :i 
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caTi>!;dat(_s natural aiuitude i-t fortlic It gal anil 

adinini-itrativa Mila of practin. — tlu-v taiul to grouii 
rheiiiselves with the coii-;rrur't!Onalist> : ami tin- oan- 
oidatev V, ho are first and loremost draiiuht'ineu ami 
eoloiu'ists — thev inevitablv ailv tlieniselves v, ith the 
designers. 

Tile main triple division here indii ated corre-p-iiid- 
to the main triple division that ohtaiim in ^irar-tiei — 
the local practitioner the constructional exjH-rt and 
the designer : and to tlieiii may he added the jiroles- 
sional arbitrator and the perspective coie.iiri't. 

To lueet the needs of these three luain groii]is and 
of the smaller group' rel.ited to tlii-iii. tlie aeadeinic 
svstem oliers three courses of training, each of rive 
years' duration and all identical in i hata; ter u]i to the 
end of the third year ; fora Via si.s ore oimnon knowledge 
is indispensable to etficicnt i ollaboration in tin- end. 
The first course is one that is taken at a pass level and 
is framed to prejiare graduates for the simph-r tvp • oi 
general practice. The other two course.s lead to lioiiouis 
or distinctions — in the one case in construction, in the 
other in design — ami are intended to provide the initial 
equipment necessary To speci.di't work in thus.. 
s[)here.s. All three courses are purely teclmica], and 
comprise only such subjects as relate direi tly to archi- 
tecture ; and each invoUes otliee e.xpenence. 

The first three years, the curriculun. ot whii li is ei.iiu- 
nioii to all till' courses, eoniprisc.. lii-'t, lontinuous 
studio-work in architectural construction and in 
design,, supplemented by me.isuied studies nt e.xistmg 
buildings : and secondly. L-ctures in tlie history and 
archfeology of <irchitecture, in the tlieoiy of ,in hitei - 
tural jrlaiming and design, in applied geology, jiIivsk-s 
and mechanics, in construction (including laboratory 
demonstrations in strengtli of niatenalsj. m siu vr-yiiig. 
sanitation and hygiene, in descriptive graunetiv. 
■sciagrajihy and jierspective. and in ]iri'sentati\'e ter. h- 
nique and rendering. Students taking the so-i.ilh-d 
■■ ordinary " course then proeeed during their ftriirtli 
and fifth years to further studio-work in design and 
eon.stnictioa, the latter iuvohing tlie preparation ot 
working drawings. Lectures on construction, rrti 
s[iecificutions, estmiate.s and contiai ts. i>n protr-ssion.il 
jiractice, and either on decoration .unl luniitun- or on 
the historv of ancient art form tlir- leiii. lining pair of 
the .school curriculum for tho.se veais. lii th" liftli 
vear a thesis is reipiired showing adv.im-eil and in- 
t'ldual work in one of the following alternative sub- 
ject.s- -either in historical architecture or in tlie theoi v 
of architectural de.sign, or in science as applied to con- 
.struction or in architectural design itself. Students 
who specialise at the end of their tliinl Vi-ar. if thev 
are constructioiia lists, take a course whieh goe.s bevond 
that of the pass t vpe. It prescribes as addition. d sub- 
jects, reinforced concrete and quantity-surveying and 
limits the choice of the.si.s to a special study of an apjili- 
cation of science to definite problems iii arcliiteetural 
construction. Similarly, candidates legistenng for 
the course with lionours or distinction in design must 
take, in acldition to the subjects of the ordinarv cur- 


riculum. lectuies on .nil. lined ,i rc li i t et t u 1.1 1 pro- 
gi ,1111 1 lies. 1 1 \ 1C arclnti'i tiire ,ind landst a jie design, and 
mu't offer a thesis uhnTi m i itlier a direct or indirect 
t .\[iosition of architecriire as ,tn .irt In all three i.tses 
a period of six months in e.n h ot tin- hist two year- has 
to be sp.-nt in the otiii e ef ,i pi.u ti'ing .irchitect- 
unless ci\n design be taken .is .m option. il addition.il 
subject when tin- whole ot tile foUItll Ve.lr imist be 
spent in schocil wor'k" 

.Sqi.iratel V .iml toget her t hese three ( uur-es con'tl- 
nite the aeaileiiiic answer to the first question, w hat 
are tin- sulqeets which thi' an hitect in his prolessional 
capacitv is required to know t Let iis now proceed to 
the second : in what wav should these .sub|eet.s be 
taught 

As the pupilagi svstein m.iv Vie said to be in er- 
'reim^ in all Init the most remote ji.irts of the eouutry. 
It i.s not uecess.irv to waste words in e.xjio.sing it.s 
defei t- OI in eiiijih.isising how iiiec italile was its super- 
session by scholastie training in architecture. Issues 
less finally ileteimined may be diseii'sed with more 
profit. The jiew aeadeiiiie ccnirses have provoked 
eert.iiu cnru i'iii' which it i- important to meet. It is 
.said tli.it tliey are over-el.i borate, that the pro, gramme 
of studii's set forth in them is too lieavily loaded, and 
that they tend to m.ike the t< aching of architecture an 
.luaiyrie r.itlier than a synthetic jirocess 

To tile first objei tion I would reply that none ot the 
sldilecTs comprised Wltllill the courses I have outlined 
li.is bi'eii im hided frcuii .i desire to inliate the iinjiort- 
aiice or e.xaggerate the dirticulties of training in arclii- 
tectui'e. T'hev are all integral jiarts of arcliiteetural 
education as a whole, i an be sliown to Vie .so and must 

be aci epted ,1s sni h , 

The second eritieism--tljat the jirogramnie of 
studies is too heavilv loaded lias. I would el.iini. a 
justification that m more apjiareiit than real. To 
arclliteets not .letU.lllv elig.lged ill teai liiiig work the 
.schedule of siibjel ts lli.lV seem Very leiigtliy. But It 
must 111 renielidien d tll.lf tlie Ceniplete course.s of 
study e.'.teml ovi r five full years Onlv tlie suVijicts 
of major inqiortance run throughout the entire leiigtli 
of any one i-ourse. (Vtliers oerupv onlv a portion of 
the whole- -.some e.xtemlllig over TWO vears. some over 
one year, and some over no more tiiaii ,i term. They 
are arranged on a progress! ve mterlocking.svstem. and 
so arr.uiged tliev do not impose an e.\i essi ve strain on 
the eaiiacity of students. 

\\ ith regard to the third l ontention- that academic 
education ill architecture is tending to become alto- 
gether too analytic, that it is putting in watertight 
com partmeiits sulijects th.it ought to lie treated in the 
closest possible connection T wmild submit that this 
IS not Ml. ITic studio-work in an a rcliitectural .school, 
if It be properly controlled and developed, is the 
sviitlii-tic product of the whole teaching of the .school 
In It is, or ought to be. suniiiied uji the knowledge 
which it is the aim of tlie siqiarate lecture courses to 
communicate Those lecture courses must theiu.selves 
tre.it of their own proper subjects imlividuallv and 
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s< • para tel V : for tlim* is i.(^ ih-tliod. <. t which I am 
aware, whereby uue subject can >atisfactoriIy be 
taught 111 terms of another But tiie^e distinct 
branches of knowledoo ^an b,* brouitht together and 
unihed in tlie work ot the >(diool >tudi<,). And under 
tile new academic counsel they are >o unitied. 

I come now to the la'^t oi the three (questions to 
winch I uriuinallv proposed to attempt an answer: 
iiiider what condition'' should arcliiteetural education 
be ,idndni^tered. bv what bodies. undc*r wliat aus- 
pice^ 1 The requiremeiitv of the kind of training that 
I havf endtMvoured to de^ciibe point. I would main- 
tain. to the ^ame coie.lusion. that the Universities 
alone, .ictuallv (u* ])otentidllv. possess the means to 
sati''fv the whole claims of architectural education. 
Tho'' ' clainm, vou will airree. are not nu-relv technical ; 
tiiev are moral a]<o : and it is only fitting J:hat the 
courses I liavt' outlined should be crowned by an 
academic d(*gree. ’bhe dignitv of our profession and 
its right to public esteem alike demand it. 

Two ve.irs ago the lioyal Institute of British Archi- 
tects stood committed to a centralised system of ex- 
amination which deprived those actually responsible 
for the real work of architectural education of a legiti- 
mate share in its ultimate control That and many 
other evik were the consequeiiees of the system then 
maintaiued. Subsequt'nrly, the Institute, under siitti- 
cient safeguards, very wisely, and witli infinite benefit 
to architectural education generally, decided to dele- 
gate, to such authorities as miglit justify the privilege, 
the qualifying powers wltich they are most competent 
to exercise. Bv this act of high [)oliey the Institute 
took an initial step of immeiisi" importance. It recog- 
nised tliat the administration of architectural educa- 
tion shouhl rest, not uj'on a metropolitan, but upon 
a mitional basis : it resolved to use, not simj>ly the 
resources of London, but those of the whole country. 

Still further and not less pressing obligations remain 
to be tulhlled. In the government of arcliiteetural 
education the Institute has adopted and. in certain 
easr^. has [)ut into effect the principle of devolution ; 
it has not vtT, howt*ver, dettn’miuetl whether the 
• ‘dueatiniial destinies of the profession shall ultimately 
be entrusted only to bodies enjoying the highest status 
and [U'estige, or wllether iu'^tnimeiiTs ot iessi-r autho- 
ritv shall be its rei'<fgnised agents. \ poii its derision 
m this matter the future Welt.ireot tlie professnm will 
de])end. That at least must be the vieW" of those wiio 
believe in the final value an<l paranuniuT I'tainis of 
academic education in architecture. 

!)[s( vssniN. 

Piefe.-ser’ A C’. [A.] saul lie was net mute sine 

wlietlier he uiuler'.teo 1 Mi. liuddeil rightly with reg;ii<i te 
tie* qut".tioii et spec i.tii'-uii: after the sei’eiul p*‘innl, duniig 
wdiu li tli'‘ an hiteet in (onhrvu was supposed tt» make l»im- 
sf'lf aequiinted with tlie in<un thread t*f his eeiirse. H<’ 
was net siiie wdiethet the sneeestien weiihl meet with 
a ppi e V il III tin* c emit I V , hnt , on the et te'r liand, the pr le- 
tiee of areluteeture liv eluhs <-ensi'.tini: of niemher.s w lie 
were ea--h •pialiried r.» deal with the various ]irohlems w hieh 
.iio'.e out of ar<diiO‘(n u re in O', hiix s«Mi''e ininht he t>f L’loat 


benefit to their ait. He wanted to make a point of that, 
because on that ilepeiided veiy laigely any system of edu- 
cation which might be f oi miilated, and it involved the 
sueee.ss or faduie of speeialiseil ediu ation. It seemed to 
him that three years was far ttio short, and it would be 
much more acceptable to have a eoiirst of education in its 
geneial .sense running the whuh* of the tive-y,.dr period, 
after which an\ man could .«peeialise on anv particular su b- 
jei t. Aftei all, one must bear in mind that there ai e hniits 
to education, not only in aTchitecturc but in ever^thina 
else, ami academic education suffers a great deal from 
' litn isin levelled at it by aichitei ts ; a little want of sym- 
pathy wav shown for what academic education could do and 
what It could not do. A man entering an architect's offi( e 
after a three years' course would nut he of very much ii^e 
for a year at least. One often heard such a complaint as 
We have vuch a man and he cannot trace : we hope that, 
m tune, even an academically trained man may learn to 
trace." The question of co-ordination of architectural 
couises wav very important, but even in tlie best schooK 
Cioordination was not anything like vu complete as it ought 
to he. Budding construction lectures ought to be given and 
pioblems dealt with in the same room and clieek by jowl 
with dc'^ignmu. He did nut quite agree that the University 
was the «»nly place where architect in e was taught as it 
vlo'idd he tauLdit. That miuht be the ease in int»vt e» ntres, 
but they liad the e.xampleof the great success uf the Architec- 
tural Avvuiiatiun. which wa.s entiiely •ielf-supporting ami 
indejiendent and free fu'iu the somewhat irksome foims of 
.udinaiy academic usage, which were not always applicable 
To au Intel tuie. He Inqied the Anhiteetuial Association 
woul<l alwayv retain its indeiiendeiice of action devoted 
solrly To the pi.ibleims tif architectin al education. As tlie 
oidy gre.it V, hool outside the I’mveisitiev it wielded a power 
f«>r g«'od geneially. 

Pu>fcvvor C. H. Reilly [F.] said lu* wi.vhed to pay a tii- 
bute to his Colh'ague Mr. Budden. Every one present must 
have been struck not only with tlie clearness of Mi. 
Ibuldeu’s <‘Xj)iession but with the keenne>v of the intelleci 
wliich lay behind it. It was a iireat thing toi the Liveipool 
S<-hool of Avchitectuie to have a man like Budden on 
it' staff. -As most people knew, lie was the leeturerm theorv 
at the srhool, and while his big bt>ok on the subject was in 
( ourj-e of jiveparation the Liverpoolstudents had the benefit 
of Ins Work in his lectures. Liverpool might, therefore, 
proudly say that it already had its Guadet. Professor Reilly 
w<-nt on to say that ho was disappointed to hear Professor 
Dickie — Ib'ofessorof Architecture in no mean University — 
sav tliat a University was not always the ideal place for a 
vciiool of arclntoeture. He, Professor Reilly, thought it was. 
Ix.ith for the staff and the students. The former lived in an 
atmovphere where it was possible to achieve detached 
vicw.'« among colleagues engaged in extending the bouii- 
dariev of knowledge in all directions, while the latter were 
Ix'ing traineil among the young doctors, engineers and 
lawcerv of their generation. They made Iriends among 
thoxir w ho miuht one day be clients, but whether this was so 
■ )i not t h<*\ , too, bioaiieiuHl t lieir hoi izons by such contacts. 
He did not. therefore, see whv arcluteets should not in 
futuic bo av proud of their degrees as any other graduates, 
and wliv tlicso degrees sluuild not in time cairy as much 
weight not only with the world outside but in the profes- 
vion as w ell. He was sincerely soi ry tliat the Arelutectural 
Avsooiatuui was not in a pos^itiou to urant degree.v. They 
would have everything to gain and nothing to lose by affili- 
ation with a L uiversitv. ami he hojied vome day it would 
*'ome about. If it did they wouhl not tind the University 
torm of constitution, with its senate and faculties, a hin- 
drauee to any well-thought-out schemes. It was a form of 
euiistit utiou which, w bile it insured that chaimes in curricula 
slioiild be carefully eouvidered, gave proper weight to expert 
views. Hi'^ ambition at Liverpool w.w that Liverpool Uni- 
versitv sliouUl have the tirst Faculty of Architecture in 
Europe. If the seienee and art of luedicine was considered 
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worthy of a separate autonom''US Faculty in the Universit v 
of Padua in the twelfth century and in every University 
Since, the art aniscience of arL-hiteetiiie might safelvfollow 
in the twentieth centurv. 

Mr. W. C Xe\VT"\ [-1.1 >aid he '.Innild like tn 'idd his 
tribute to ^Ir. BtiddenX Papei. w hudi. as Proff.-.xu Redly 
said, sho\v»-d th\l Mr. Budden 'lad a <oid vnd intt-llci. tiial 
mind m dealing with abstr.u t pre'bleiim a»'d lu st-p iratirm" 
the theories ^nd making them r-Iear. He th.uiudi’’ the 
Liverpool School was di-vtinctly fturunate in it^ coiubma- 
tion of the coolness of Mr. Binldt-n and the warmth of I’ro- 
fe^-sor Reillv. iHear. hear.) Of Couise they all waimly 
aekno wledt^ed the debt whudi ar( hitei. tiiral ediio-itn m o\v t-d 
to the school in Liverpool: it had so far identitied it-elf 
with all forward movements, and its stand-iid-bearer had 
always been in the forcfiout of r^very f''ay. Not only at 
Liverp:>oI. but at other centres schools w^re mowiim uj) t" 
a hi'ih standard, and, a< Mr. Budden mention*'d m hi> 
Paper, gradually the In-titute and the Board of Kdiicatioii 
had been extending the policy of tie; h.'ouncd, and it was 
hoped more and mure to be able t<< grant prat tically free 
exemption from the Institute Examinations to srndenfs 
trained at schools toimed throughout the country Of 
cour.se, in all que.stions of architei-t ural education there u 
one great aveakness of &cho:d teaching, and he did not 
see how it could be avoided: it was not the wi akne»: of 
the man, it \vas simply a m.itter of indivirlual idio^vu- 
crasies. It was very educational to see in actual brick< 
and mortar or .stone what they had pr^vic usly i>iit on 
paper, but in the school sturient-* weie producing, a> it 
were, children whom they never saw m t^ie hesh aiifl never 
realiv knew what they were like. .'>endmg .-itudents to 
offices and letting them go out and see in the .solid what 
they had seen on paper was an education — though in '*i.x 
months at the present late of building they would not 
very much on the site of what they had drawn. Real 
architectural education was h a l-ig thing SchooK at 
their best could only just give it a start. 

Mr. T. P. Bexn'LTT [J.] said that th^' Ln erimol School 
did not simply encouiage student- to produce Hue Ixidrl- 
ings on paper ojdy. they made tremendous efforts to te.ich 
their students to vi-uali-e their biulding-. to profluce work- 
ing drawings, and to undcr-tand the element- of the 
materials of which they w:*ie erected. There wa-, liow- 
ever. the critiei-4m from the iw.icti-ing archite<‘t that stu- 
dents after three years in the school were incapable of 
making drawings, and thi-s cntKusm gave food f<»r thought. 
Three years wa- onlv the beginning of a man'- (‘ducatmii, 
and they might get a lot of as^i>tance fi om ])racti>,ing archi- 
tects in the wav of sympathy and encoiiragt-mcut and 
assistance to the -tudeut who came mto their ofHocs. 
(Hear, hear.) Another Mibiec t mentioned by Mr. JLiddcn 
was the architect's curri*-u{um It wa- a great jn.int in 
favour of th<‘ Live rpoul Selior.] that it lun^ -.u< h enipha-i> <>n 
the constructive side of architecture a-- well a- the de-igninu 
.si<lc 

Mr. Budden' has rcpiodueerL from mue- made at the 
time, his reply in the following term- to the di-eii— lou on 
his J^aper : — 

I inii-t first of all thank Profr--,,r Pv-i!ly ami Mr X-.-wti.u 
for the more than kind thing- they have bn-ri gr.oil mough 
to sav about me and whu-h 1 di, not appr<'i_iate the h---; 
b'"cau.se I know they are quite iimb-crvc-d 

Profe-i-sor Diekie ha- ma({e one |»oint t" whmli 1 ,-houid 
like. With your inilulgeiiee, to attempt a brn-f reply. He h.m 
-aid the advantages whi<-h an a<-adt‘tai<' seh,,,.! of ar< lutee- 
t arc enj oy-. t hi ough being pai t < -t a Fni vei - it v rna v be t.iit - 
weighed bv other di-advantage-. He ha- -nggo'-ted that the 
growt h and activitu's (d an .itb (un -e}n,ul are liable to be 
lKim[)i‘red b'-caime it- m-i-d-, may imt l^e uuder-tood or 
-vmpatheticaliy legardefl bv rhf- bodif- tliat govern a 
I, m ve r-it V as a whole : t h .i t . i n < ■- t , f ri t-d o m f r< i in at .i - 

dernie etuitrol was in -one (a-- - th.--irable that he 
doubt'-d whether a Umvcr-ity w.i- alway- the best plaec 


for a S' lioo! ot <u I liitet t ur e. 1 may luiini* in n malh be mis- 
inteipieting p!-de--oi Duku. but tli.it i- wli.it 1 undei- 
-.tt.ocl liim T" iinpiy. 

Ailmitieill_\ -i>me a-rndt inic -tho'I- id .Uihuettiue aie 
ie-s fiutunately .-limited than oihei-. K\i-ting a- tit j tail- 
merit- <d Uni\ ei-it le- t hei e are -i In miU mIiI'Ii have a -mad 
-tart and .in m.uletju.ite etjuijonent .md whn h .ire -nbp-et 
to uiiii'-t - ->.11 V 1 e-t ru tion- But -lu h -< io m > 1 - ai e -i mply 
pa.- .-mg t hi "Ugh the tii rti< ult pt i ioil id .id"i»‘-t en< e. A- t hev 
ap}Uoatli m.ituiity tiny will- if tiny an ]aopeil_\ ltd— 
attfUlie the and pi-Wel- td the "lder-e-t<i bll.-hetl 

tle])ai t nn nt- 'd .t Unn'-i-it\. l)e\eh'ptd int'. F.ituitits 
tln-v will enp'_\ a ''mi|)lete thmie-tu autniiMnn. a- the 
Metln-.ll and "tln.r FcO iiltie- d". Tin- fatt' uf tlu--e honl- 
realiv (h pend- "U the '"ii-timtui .ibilit_\ and energ\ i-f 
iho.-e wh" an ihaigtii with tlie iUit\ 'd tilieetiiig .uni 
deveh tpiiig t hem. Bt ( aii-e "lie of t w o at adeiiiK -t htx.l- in 
t lie t limit lit. u v -t agt - I >f t In II g! ow t li t .\pt r leiiee 1 1 1 tain 
dirtit- ultie:-. that doe- in it -eem to me 1 1.- he .-utht. lent gr< 'und 
for -HI I einh-i me tin- immen-e edin ational ainl pndt‘--na!<ii 
heiiertt- that wmuI'I n-ult fioiii the jila- mg of tiaming m 
archittc ture i.n a unif''im at ailemn ba-i-. 

|Thi- hnall\ hung- nn t" a <jUe-tion whitli ha- not been 
a-kc'l. but whuli 1 .inticijtatetl would bi .uid wliieh. a.s it 
may occui t" vour mind- aftei waid-. I In<pt- you will allow 
metoaii-wti iiow in a few wuni-. Tin- ijin -tioii i- >iinply 
thi> : Why eall tin* i oui'scs w hn h I de-t ribed in my Papei 
‘ nw. ' ' Wh.it 1 - 1 here in them wiin h a inui-ai ademi' 

.-ehoi »1 ( I 'LiIil not pi ' 'Vide 

I gave to tln»e ' "iiiscstht di-tinetion of tlie title '* aca- 
demu ” foi tlil'tt le.i-on-. Fii>t id all.beiau-e they Weie 
oiiginally -uhmitt* d to the Board td An hitet tur.il EdiKa- 
tioii by an aeademic >< hool : they were tin tii>t couises of 
their kiinl to be -o fr.imetl ami to be pie-enteil to the Boanl 
for approval : ami though, in >0 far a> they eould be mu- 
tated by an in-titution not of Univer>ity rank, they were 
very 2U"inptly nq)io(hnt‘d under non-aiademi< au>i'iit's. 
they remain iii inccjition and iharaitcr e>-entially aca- 
dcmic. 

My -(*( ond lea-oii foi 'tyllug tlie (otii'-t> .u adeinit wa> 
that inallthat they involve they pie-uppt»>e a Univetsity. 
A lilieial -ubjei t -mil a- arelutettun* eanmit iightl\ be 
divttned fioin general t ultui.il edm ation. It should he 
taught in the atino-pliei'c id other liheial .-ubjciT> and 
w her e t In- gemu al re-ouiee<. spiritual ami material, at the 
di'-po-al of edm ation aia* greatest. A Univer&ity alone ady- 
qu.itely f 111 tiN t he-e . ond It lorn and a Uni vei '•it y al')ne < an 
(order the }iighe>t (jualitii ation-. A- Pr’ofe--oi- Keiily has 
-aifl. a ilegroe i- Miinething which the world umler-tands 
ami ri‘-pi-i t- : ,iml it lias m Kiigland a \ .ilue th.it no rule 
corifei roll bv anv non-.ie.idemit eilue.itioii.il body can In- 
heltl to po--,e--. Tin- I- t.uitly ackimw ledged by -m h 
bod If- u lien they b. iji o w iie.uleinie tel mitlology m .iti etlol t 
ti> inve-t then a'tivitn*- witli a gre<itt‘i pre-tige But 
though they m.iy -t_\lf tlio-f wlio rn.i\ p.i-- tliiough then 
eoni-f- td in-trmtitin ' gi .nlmite- .iml emj>io_\ >in'ilai 
verbal dt-vn e-. the f.n r that tliey < annot attually award 
liegrec- remain- a t.it.il ami ob\ioii- uoakne--. whnh it is 
fut lie to at tempt to ih-gui-e. It 1- a ili-a bill t v that t an only 
!)t' rt-metln-il hv artili.ition to t>i ah-orjitioii m <i Univtu-ity. 

Mv idriin.ite | n-t itn-.i t nm ot the me of the teini ” aea- 
tlemi' " 111 lehitioTi to till- eour-t- ile-itiheil 1 - that it 
imjllle- ,l lift eiltiali-oil -v>tem of etlu.'.ltloll HI ,lle}llt(‘t tllie. 
'To e-t <i hlish ami tie veiop a lieeent i .1 li - ' <1 - \ - t t ni w .is elea i ly 
t he intention id the 1 ii-t it ute'.- Boat d t d Edm at n m when it 
iipjii'ivetl tho-e toin-e- .1- vutualiv exempting gi.nlmites 
from It- tin.il exaniimitiori for A.--oeiale-hip I'lie intlepen- 
df-nce I'd the Uiuver-itie- otfefs the hf.-t kind of guarantee 
rh.it gfumm* dfcentiali-atioii would, tliiough then mstrn- 
inentality, be tditaiiied ; that areliitectiual edm-ation in tlie 
hand- td the Utii vef-i t le- re.illv would bet ome, like nieiln-al 
etlm ation, a iiatnni.il .iff. in .irnl md tin- ])ieseive 'd a 
Lontlon clique. 

As fa I a- tin- 1 n-r it nt e i-; cnin-ernetl t In- ha 1 1 f oi de\ “lu- 
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tion has buun wini. Hut rouuntly scums to have 

been a(-*< umulatinL' that every eifoit is being made to mag- 
nify the pretensinii.s <>f a iion-aeadeniiu nietrojiolitan school 
and thus in foeus in Loiidnii again, at anotlier eentie, 
autliority whi'di should be >liared equitabiv bv teaching 
institutions <»f tin* tirst rank thioughont the country. It i.> 
being stated in all '^er ioimne>r> that "in education, as in 
c-oinmeree, a uentralised j?y>tein is iire^istible." If bv that 
were meant merel\' -sonie srlieme of < o-ordinating architec- 
tural education on the be^'t plane and of securing a high 
minimum >tandaid of qualitication, there would be nothing 
to be ^ai^i again-'t it. Thi> latter aim, however. i> already m 
part :?ei ured by the Hoard of Kducation'> provisions relat- 
ing to the aj)])oint ment of external examiners to schools 
whose graduate- are eligible ft»r exemption from the ex- 
aminations of the Institute. Unless I entirely misconstrue 
the signs, scnnething quite diffeient from that is intended. 
The creation of an English Beaux-Arts is. I believe, the real 
object. Though sometimes disavowed when the question is 
bluntly ])ut, thi'- exotic hope does seem to iiisjuie the ]uo- 
moters of a policy that is inexplicable on any other assump- 
tir)n. A few week^ ago. for examiile. it was proposed that a 
Profess o I of Theoiy should he appointed. According to 
the description given of his functions, he was apparently to 
suffice for the cntiie rountiy. to j.upply fiom London the 
theoretic needs of all the schools of architecture in Great 
Britain. It is as if one were to suggest that a single metro- 
politan priifessor of anatomy oi (.f pathology should meet 
the requirements of medical students in Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Manchester. And what would he the status of this 
** ? He could not be of Umver-ity rank — the 
nun-academic nature of the London body precludes tins 
pu.s.sibility. What kind of public authority then could his 
title be exi>ecteil to carry with it ? 

Proposals of this kind many of you will no chnibt dismiss 
as not worth iliscussing, as too entirely alien to our tradi- 
tions and too far removed from our actual needs to lueiit 
consideration. Nevertheless it does appear that by 
a«si(luoUs advertisement and other moans an attempt is 
being made to create an atmosphere favourable to the 
centralisation of the teaching of architecture in London, to 
the aggrandiseiinuit of a dominant super-tt'chnu’al school of 
architecture, claiming special professional privileges. The 
danger is at least sufficiently sorious for attention to be 
drawn to it. I trust that you will recognise that I have chme 
so not in a «pirit of sectarian rivalry but in what I c<u\ceive 
to be the national interests of architectural education. 
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PROPAGAXDA AXD PUBLICITY. 

By Professor Charles H. Efally. M.A. Cantab.. 
O.B.E. [F.]. 

Read at the R.I B.A. Conference at Liverpool, 24th June 1921 

It is not at all c-lear to me why I have been asked to 
read a paper on " Propaganda and Publicity, ' especi- 
ally when there are present here such recognised ex- 
perts in the.se arts a.s the leaders of the Architectural 
Association. X'ot only do they know how to handle the 
lay as well as the professional press, but they have re- 
cently joined hands with that great backbone of En- 
glish commerce, the cocoa makers, the soap boilers, and 
the patent medicine vendors in openly proclaiming 
the virtue of their wares by public advertisement. We 
have all received a ])rospectu.s in which we are told 
that their school of architecture is not only the largest 
but the ino.st important in the country. That .seems to 
me a very good, though po.ssibly an unintentional, 
example of propaganda in the new .sense which the war 
has given to the word. Indeed, propaganda might 
now be defined as an organised sclieine for proclaiming 
one's own virtues and infereiitially decrying other 
])eople's. Do we want propaganda therefore in con- 
nection with architecture at all 1 I venture to suggest 
we do not. None of us would care to be concerned in 
any organised scheme for proclaiming that our modern 
architectme is better than that of other countries or 
other ages. We are ail much too conscious of each 
other's infirmitie.s to do it wholeheartedly. To be a 
successful propagandist you must not only have no 
sense of humour, but the hide of a rhinoceros. The 
commercial gentlemen who plaster our walls aud flood 
the press with the virtues of their wares really inhabit 
a different planet from ourselves, and even they often 
hide their pei-sonalities under a pseudoin-m. I do not 
know whether there i.s or ever was a real Mr. Dunlop, 
with lii.s grey beard and immaculate trousers, ora real 
.Tolinnv tValker. with his eyeglass. But imagine. Sir, 
what miglit haj)pen to you personally if the Institute 
took to advertLsing the advantage of employing its 
members by publishing jiictures of its President. You 
would become standardised, like the famous K.C. 
who is for ever advising folk to take someone s pills, or 
the clean-shaven young man who breaks the hearts of 
voung women in the tubes bv looking at them over the 
erlge of an Arrow collar. You would never be allowed 
to grow old : vouv wife and faniilv would tire of vou. 
your colleagues would be afraid to walk with you in 
the .street. No, we cannot proclaim the virtues of our- 
selves or our buildings in the mass. Pn)paganda we 
must leave to the market-place and those who work 
there. But that does not mean that we cannot do 
anything to educate the public as to what is good 
architecture — atul having educated it. let tho.se who ait“ 
fit to benefit. 

At pre.sent architectuie i.s much too much of a 
mystery. It is our own. or rather our predecessors '. 
fault. Books on architecture have in the past falle ii 
into two groups. First there were those of the old 
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Du ll. lU.linlv Italian^., wlm fi'lliiwtai tlia llietluxl nf Yi- 
mivius. Tliev wiote elaburatu treatises full of rules 
< 1 ) 1(1 proportions. These wt-re much too dull tor the 
l.iviuan to read. He merelv looked into them, and 
imaeiiiino that the architect read them, which, of 
course, he didn't, thought the whole matter was .some 
esoteric mvsterv rather like the popular ideas <it the 
present time of relativity. Theti canu' the Ruskin 
school. Thev made architecture easy, or apparentlv 
easy., for the public by turiiine it into a pej; on which ti > 
hano ethical discourses. Your parson, undei his 
plaster vaulting, could preach with fervour ot the 
lamps of truth and sacrifice. But I am afraid the 
jmblic were no nearer understanding the essentials of 
our art, and we did not enlighten them. B’hen new 
buildings were put up in our towns we did not tell them 
which were the good ones and which the bad. W'e do 
not even do so to-day. Our technical press is afraid to 
tackle the task, and the lay press is too ignorant. In 
painting and sculpture the matter is quite dift'eient. 
Every daily and weekly paper throughout the land 
feels that it is part of its duty to ciiticise new pictures 
and sculpture wherever tiiey aj>pear. It is only ot 
architecture that they are shy ; and yet, of ci.>ur-<e. it is 
architecture which affects the (laily lives ot their 
readers to a far greater decree than the other art.'. 
The educated layman would be .i^hamed to h.ive no 
views about painting, music and the drama ; but la- is 
quite prepared to fall back on his ■])('r.son,il Ukc' ,ind 
dislikes when it comes to architecture. And w ith no 
public opinion to hold us in check, we oui'clvc' are apt 
to run amok. O.vhu'd .Street and Kettcnt Sn-eet. to 
take prominent cases, are becc.iming fine e.xamples ot 
good F.R.I.B.A. s anil A.R.I.B .\.'s all ruiinina amok 
to their hearts' content. Ot course, the mam reiuedv 
lies in the education of the aichitcct. a sulqei r we aie 
only now beginning again to take in band at all 
seriouslv. But that is a long and slow jiroce.'s. and 
none ot us may live to see the re.sults. In the mean- 
time our towirs may. and juobablv will, be spoilt ami 
the best jobs, as usual, go to the wrong people. Js 
there anything we can do in the meantime to educ.ite 
the public and at the same tiiiu' to put sorni' < ontrol on 
otirselves ? I think theie is. I .suegest three tliimi'. 
all of whicli, I think, would be juacticallv imefnl. Tliev 
are ; (1) That architects theniselve.s should ])nbli^h m 
the lay press the .same kind ot rea.'oned enticism ot 
prominent new buildings which they make to each 
other in private. Let one or moie of them in e.ich 
town become public ciitics of architectuic. bet them 
explain at large why the chaiacter ol such and such a 
building is good or bad. how it composes oi doe.s not 
conijiose, whether the detail is l■()nsi'tent or memi- 
si.stent, whethei the mateiials used are suited to the 
town or not. Let him. in short, uiy,. the sort ot criti- 
i.ism that is given in eveiy .school ot architecture to 
each .stm.lent's design. In doinu this he wall ju-ohablv 
Tiead on endless toes, but he will at once awake 
intere.st. 1 have ventured to do it mvself foi IJver- 
pooi ; and I know, I mii't say. the .in hitects in this 


town have t.ikeii it all ill excellent ]),ur. .\s tar as 1 

am iiwaiv. no attempt' h<i\e le'en ni.ide on niv life. 
<ind. on the other h.ind. some aicliitects h.ive even not 
j<d)' through niv articles. ( )ne oi tw o liuildimts w hich 
.seemed to me iiiiworthv of their sites have alie.idv 
iieeit refroiited. The ]iulihc is ext r.iordin.irilv kmiIv 
to be instructed. I ha\e been told of school' atid 
(■lulls which have made expeditions with m\’ lurtim.!' 
in their hands, hjokinu .it e.mh liuildimr in timi. 
Educated jieojile have said t(( me th.it foi the tii't 
time they realised that ordin.irv 'h((pfronts and bu'i- 
ness piemises fell within the doin.iin of .irclutectliie. 
which till then they tliouuht only ajiphcd to cliuiche' 
and town halK. Such jieople. 1 hope, would now lie 
careful in choosing an aichitect tor a shop where be- 
tofe they would have tieated it .is on a ])ar with clioos- 
iiiu a solicitor or an accountant. 

Another method of stimulating public inteic't. 
which we do not. in my opinion, use siiliiciently, is the 
method ot public exhibitions, with the criticism which 
follow.' thtmi. The Americans are much better .it this 
than we are. I was very struck on vrsiting New York 
.1 month or two ago with the exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural Leairue of New York which was being held at 
the Metuppolitan iMu'eum in Central Bark — their 
National (tallerv — or rather. I slwuld say. 1 was veiy 
struck with the iieople leaving it. I'nfuitunately I 
arrived on a Saturday afternoon, just as it was closing, 
but 1 w.i' met by a ci'iwd of niotor-car.s in long files 
'luh as we should hardlv see .it a private view of the 
.\c.idemv I made imjuirie' about the exhibition, and 
wa.s told If consisted ot jihotographs. models, furnituie. 
fittings, tapestries and a few drawings. 1 gatheied 
riiat It w.is the photographs and furniture that most 
appealed to the public. The e.xhibition had been on 
foi- .1 week when 1 mi.'sed it. hut 1 discovered that all 
the great New York dailies hud treated it us one of 
the most iinjiortaiit exhibitions of the vear. and 
obviously Its popularitv was keeping up. 1 suggest 
that the local architectural societies could in every 
town hold an annual or six-monthly exhibition of 
.u'chiteetiir.d jiliotogr.ijihs and aceessorie.s in the local 

g. dleiv: and if they took a little trouble with the 

h. ui'_iiig. and avoi led too manv jilans. elevations and 
detail dr.iwings. thev could make such an e.xhibition 
of general public interest. It must be remembered 
that the immediate success of such jiajicrs .is //oee s 

(jdiilciis shows that there is alreailv a keen interest 
in the interiors, at any rate, of their houses taken hv 
the general jmhlic. and that this interest, if fostered, 
would soon spread, fii St to the exteriors, and then to 
the larger buildings. But .such e.xhibitions will do 
verv I'ttle good if thev aie not acconip.uiied bv serious 
enticLsm in the press The technic, d press, as 1 know 
liom jiersonal connection with it. is too tied to its 
adveitlsements to he of much service in this respect, 
and besides, it is read bv the wiong jieojile. Informed 
critieism will not at first lie given in the jiuhlic jirc's 
unless some architect is willing to give up the time t(-i 
do it. It such a man (an be found, I am (jiiite sine 
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tIk- pre.'^ will hf niily tcid Lilad tip eiiiplppv liiiii. Evi'iltu- 
,illy (Pill* jiuiy liippe that a lay aichitcctiu'dl paper, in 
the true seii.se of the wipid — iipjt (Piie dealinj; with how 
to eiPiivert eoal .scuttles into laiup.shades. or rice reesu 
— will aiLse. as the Architecfti r<d Record has arisen in 
America, and be read by tlw public at laree. Per- 
haps the .Irc/iitectiniil Rerien- under its new editors 
may achii've this posithpii. and it sip its service both to 
the public and to the profession will be inestimable. 

Mv final suyaestion is a verv old one. but one which, 
uhile it nourishes in France and America, has not yet 
been adopted in this countrw It is that the profession 
itself should in each centre annually crown the building 
which it consi lei's the best erected in the year. In 
America this is done bv means of a certificate which 
the local Chapter of the Ameiican Institute grants. 
The lecipient of this is prouder of it than of any 
initials after his name. He generallv frames and 
hang.s it in his office But this is the least important 
part of the project. "The important thing is that the 
local pre.s.s take a great interest, too. in the building so 
crowned. It is photographed, and the photograph 
appears in all the Sunday editions alongside the photo- 
graplns of popular actresses and eminent criminals. 
The building is a markeil building, the owner is de- 
lighterl. the architect happy, and the cost is only the 
cost (.if the parchment. But the public are stimulated. 
They go and look at the building, and articles probalily 
appear explaining its good points and why it has been 
chosen. In France. 1 believe, they go further, and 
remit a proportion of the rates on such a building, con- 
sidering it to be — and riglitly — a benefit to the town. 
We may in time come to that. but. whether we do or 
not, it should be easy to take tlie first step and grant 
the certificate. If we wei'e really moral people, with 
the true interest of our cities at heart, wr* should go 
further and grant certificates of condemnation to the 
thoroughly bad buildings ; luit I am .Braid <»t that 
point our courage would fail us. .''o 1 leave the sub- 
ject just when it becomes really interesting, hoi'ing 
other's will have been stimul.ited to take it u]r. par- 
ticularlv niv expert friends of the Architectural 
Association. 

I I SSlON. 

Mr. Hi BKKT WuiiTHi NuT»)N, -M A. | H . | { Ma ii t <.'1 ). in 
"jK’iunjjf the (h.scii.SMnn, tlifv li.nl fornix i»f 

u.ukLi to facf loaitniiiUf [iiopaH.uul.i and lih’Lntunati* a<l- 
vrrtisinjT. and it A\as dirtioult to d^c^\^ a distmotion between 
tluMU. He looked U{)on Ibtffef't'or Heilly .i'' a liieat exponent 
of true }ii‘opai:anila. Hi'' artiele^ tin the >tft‘et areliitei-tuie 
of Ln'erpool wen' a-^ tine a jneee of pro}>ai;anda work as 
ai-ehitei t.'. had evet had. His pi oposal t o t h«‘ '* ( i o\\ n- 
in^ ' of hnildius^v Ava." a iiio>t excellent out', and endt‘avt>ur 
''hould lie math', as he to eaptuie th** local pre^'J. 

I'Ih' hohlinH of exhihilioii'' w.i?' a •'ouiid form of piopa- 
hranda, and he would add a fouith r'UiTiresfion — viz., public 
IcctuM'*.. one ol the nu*ans of lic'_nniiniir tin- education 

of the jiuhlie Some useful propaganda woik had been 
done in .Manehe>ter by the Univei'.ily, which had orL'ani'.ed 
let tun'^p by j’loft'v'ioi Letiialiy. Mi. \Va t ei In tu^^e. an<l Ml. 
\\ . ( T. Xe \\ ton. in con j u net ion w it li the .Maiiciu”'tt r '■'••eiety 
of Arehitet t.-' and Hu* ln''titutt‘ of Huihlei". Tlu"'( hatnu". 
wt'i'e initiate’! no’ b\ ih<‘ aiehitc’t''. hut Itv the In-'litut<‘ 


td Huddei'. ot Mant hc-'K-r. The inatrt i had Iteeu taktni u}> 
with the utnio-t enthusiat'iu. ami tlic lectnies had been a 
tremeudovi'p ■^nrt ess. Xot the least •'atisfaetor v result was 
to heal buihlimr woiknien diM us*.inL" the leetuie^ ainonii 
them•^elvcx --It ttave them .•somethinit eUe to talk about 
than the eA'er!a>.tini£ question ot waiie^. But the articles 
in the ]J^e'^'. and the aichitec tiual cxliibition? wtv.-^ only 
7■‘avinii the wax. Architects must educate themst'lves . 
th.-y mu'.! tio •>(M»d work and cart \’ oii ])er'.onal proiiasanda 
of the imht '><iit in their attitude towaids their clients, 
towaid-i the build'^^r'' and towards the woikineu. This was 
the ha'.i'p of rh • whole matte?'. It wa-^ the duty of everyone 
in that loom. Builders in the past liad accused the archi- 
tect of ado]>tintr a iiose-in-the-air attitude, but tiie War 
had l)i<»ken that down. Otiicers and men at tlic Fiont liad 
learnt to know and to understand one another. A Lanca- 
''hire bricklaver had told him that he intended oiLrani^iiiii 
a pr(»te'5t to a h»cal District Council because they had not 
en.uaged a qualified architect for the housing scheme. He 
himself, he said, had served an apprenticeship of live years 
as a bricklayer, and he Avanted to AAork under an architect 
Avho had served his time as well. The whole thing re.solved 
Itself into this: the?-e must first be co-operatiou between 
ai'clutet t>. and then there must be co-operation between 
architects and the building trade. Architectuie was no 
lonuei the product •>! one man — it was too Ciunjilii atecl — 
and architei ts had to co-operate AA'ith everybody engaged 
in building and to bleak down the e.xchisiA'e attitude which 
had often been .idopted in the ]iast. The Institute in the 
past had ^lie n.tme of being exclusive ; but they w ould not 
lose anyt lung if t le-y broke doA\ n tlio.se Ij.tnier". a\ (-re a little 
more free and easy with the workmen and builders, gut 
their I Iionts interested, and AA-ere worthy exixTuent" in their 
own Work. If an-liiteots wen* to take their full "hare in 
modern civilisation, they must break iIoavu these bainers, 
and there was only one way to })egin it — by propaganda, 
but they had to make suie that it was jiropor propaganda 
and done in the right spirit. 

Mr Fk\n< Is HoOPKh [F.] expiesseil full agu'ement with 
the last speaker. Every architect must feci his depen- 
ilence on the men who were giving shajic to liis de-signs. 
H«‘ suggt'^ted they should go a ''tep further, and that when 
an architect was given a certificate that he had produced 
the best budiling in the year in his district, the contiactor 
.lUo 'iluuihl lx‘ givtuT a certificate, and lecogniticui in -ome 
simpler form sliouUl be given to the men employed on the 
A\nrk. 

Ml \V *b XkwTon', M.(’. Piesiclent of tlie Aichi- 

teetural A-'soi lation. said he rose Avith eousideiable difb- 
d<*nee a'' lu- wu' jieeuliarly ignoiant of the subje<.t undei' 
di''eu-"'iou. He had hoAvoA'cr been attacked fioin two 
angles bv hw fiiend Bri>fe'.sor Keilly — as i epi e-'enting the 
.Xrehiteetuial .Xs'MH'iation. and aUo a-' i e[»i eseuting tlie 
(‘ditoiial (diaii of the Archittftural Rfi nr. He felt there- 
fore that he must deal AAitli the suhjeit. lutAveA'ci made- 
quatelv. Of < ourse this aaus meiely a i ro'-suig of sA\ords 
between the t\v.» Schools ; it had nothing whatevei to do 
with the '.ubp‘1 t of propaganda. It would be a luUtei 
tiling foi an Intel ture it all tlie schools should be bo. uned by 
anv reason ible and sound methods Avhieh oeeurred to their 
goveining bodie-'. I'nfo? tunately the Arehiteetuiai Asso- 
eiatnui had not the vast endoAvmeiits of a university and 
w»*re in i at In-r a ditfieiilt \'. They hoped, lu)W ever. a\ it h the 
lu'lp of nuonlx i"' of the piofesv.u>n and otheis inteicsted in 
architectuie. to be able gradually to establish themselves 
oil as Him a tm.ineial basis as tlit'A' felt they AAere eduea- 
tionallA I’ersoually. ho was .iti.ud of juiblieity. liaMiig 
got into meat trouble with an Irish department over s.une 
ineautiou> i emai ks let fall after ilmnei at t he Ai ( lute, l ui al 
Assiu'iation. L.ist year a iicav monthly A\as .started, the 
Lontfou Aslueh ^u'omised its readers " authoiita- 

ti \ e artu les on all tlie aits - on jiamting. scui j)t ut e. musu . 

the di'ama. [loetry ' — but no mention was made of arihi- 
teeture. Tin* omistsit.n was pointed out to the Editor and 
In* eventually \ielded, and imw an airule on Arelutci tun* 
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cippfdri'd fveiv month ( oninhiitrd hy the Seeiftaiy of tlu* 
Soeietv for tht' Pn‘>L‘i vdtioii of Anrieiit Buildiui:*'. ('•'i- 
taiiilv, the lay pre>s and the general public weie liettin:! 
inoie interested inai'-hite« tiue. and if an t»nly kiu-w 

what thev wanted and told the public, he wd'* "Uie the 
latter would b€* ready to receive it. A*' Mr. M orthiimton 
sueeoled, an andutei t >houhl lak** In'* fiiend^ louiid to 
other architects'' huikhnes, and <lraw attention to their 
2 ood points. He should take every <>ppoitunity of jirai^'inu 
other ai chitet- 1"' w oi k — pi o vide d. ot < > uir^e. it w ere pi awe - 
worthy — and very likely, in the einl, •^olne one wouhl piawe 
hi'*. They were -areatly indebted to Piofes-xoi Reilly for 
biiniiing this subject foiwaid. 

The President {Mr. John \V. .Simpsom said he thou-aht 
these aood-natured cro^sina' "f sword'* would be benetiiial 
to evervb<->dv. If thev alwavs sp«‘ke tuit plainly and m 
oood humour it w'ould be the better for all of them, J wo 
thines he would draw attention to. The Hrst was the 
sUiii^estiun. which came from Professor Reilly of all pe<'ple 
in the world, an inhabitant of a lelebrated football town, 
that theie should be a public entn . He did not know 
whether he followed the proceedings of football referee'*, 
but he would hnd the position of a football refeieo a bed of 
roses compared with that of a public < ntic on architecture. 
However, if there were anybody bold enough to tackle it 
architects .should welcome it. Secomlly. he heard friendly 
criticisms and disi.s at the work of the R»)yal Institute, and 
they were told that the Royal Institute did not take the 
trouble to tiii<l out what was going on in the proviiu-e** 
Well, they would bear that meekly and try to rectify their 
faults, but did the Allied Societies in the province^ always 
take the trouble to find nut what was coing on in the Insti- 
tute ? One speaker pioposed that it would be a good thing 
if they picked out the liest buildings and naw them a 
certificate. He did not seem to be aware that the Institute 
had lung ago decided To d«» this, and to irive not only a 
certificate but a bronze medal as well. The Art (.’ommitter 
of the Institute had been in touch with the Ltmdon County 
f'ouncil and the City Corporation with a view tn their to- 
operation in the scheme for eneoiiraoirig excellen<-c of 
design in street architecture, and it only remained for a few- 
final' details to be worked nut by the Art Committee and tlie 
thing was done. Then about lefture'%. Mr. Wortliington 
pointed out that it wa-* an excellent thing t‘> have .some 
[)opular lectures. He did not snom to km»w of tlm lentui<* 
meetings of the Royal Institute': them liad been "ix of 
them recently, and they had been extraordinaiily sucoe>s. 
fill, '^o succe.''.''ful tliat tlic I U'«tit uie i oom « ould not < out am 
the people who came to heai them — people genuinely 
intcre'*te(l, who would l orne at five o'ebu'k in the afternoon 
to li''ten to di"! our**e'. on tlie subje<'t of an liite< lure. So 
things were moving : the Iii’-tiTiite wa> not half as <lea<l as 
some people seemed to tliink. In the name of the Con- 
ference he tendered a v<’iv heaity vote of thank" to |*io. 
feS"or Reilly for his pa])er. 

The Popularising of Architecture. 

A layman's view" on the >ub)eet above discussed are ex- 
jHCs'cd in a very !iiteie"tmg way liy -Mr. K. M. Black, of 
Liverpool, in the follow mg commuim at ion ])ubli"he(l m t he 
A/chitf.rtA Jouf/(fil of the iMth Augmt : —1 am one of the 
gr'e.it nniltit lule ( I hope) . if the ."emi-edin ate<l w ho aie intei - 
(•"ted in arehitei ture. I have read Mi. Vovsev's article on 
the' pi ipulari"ing of An Intel ture.” and I gather that Mr. 
Manning Hobeit"on ha> been wilting (»m the same subjeet 
elsewhere. Then view" are of great imjmrtance, but th^v 
are in"nh- and eclm at'-cl vieW". They m.iv heinterested to 
he II the view ot one of tin* general .iml .semi-eilueate<l 
])ublic . . . 

I think I am on the veige of .in hite« tui.il intelligence. 
Init 1 ( annot be .sure. I .im in this .slate of grace, howevei, 
th.it if I ever had money to spend on buiiiling I should 
< hoose mv aiehite* t ; I "houid i hoo-.e the go<»d woikman 
and 1 should be moved neithei by propirmiiity of blood nor 
neighbourhood. 


Fuitherriiore, ha\ing h-oked at putui*" of m.inv fine 
binhhngs in \oui- own and otliei journal" (foi 1 haNcn’t 
tiavelleil gieatlv' 1 have now a sense in m\ lioues of what 
1 " tiulv if. id I I ould never In* d(<eived. were the l)and 
pla vnig ne\ el "O i a \ ishingly. ai»out t he me! it ot . sa \ . >out h - 
jeut Town Hall At the >ame time I live in a piovimial 
eitv. .ind tin if 111 Id mgs of pioviiu lal < itn*" an mon- raiel\ 
tlesi iibetl ainl lUustiated than those <>[ the eapitaU. And 
so I eoiin- to mv plea that more might and t ould be done by 
the an hite« tuial ju ofessioii to educate iis. 

A reallv excellent and illiunmatmg efioit wd" made !»} 
Piofes**'!! Reillv rei entlv in Th>- Dmhj l*nyt for 

mv < 'itv of Liveipool— iiu oni jiai a bly the most servueal)ie 
thing that the aiehiieetuial profession has done foi me 
Professoi Reilly m a senes of artudc" went thiough the 
stieet" iff Liverjfool and pointed out to the semi-e'lm ated 
what was milwliat was not goml m the aiehite( tuic of the 
"tieet". althi'Ugh hi" method and treatment were nnfie 
"ulftle than that summary would seem to mdieate. M hat 
Piotessor Reillv did Wd" To tea< h U" how t" look above the 
level of Mill noscs : tdught U" 111 fdi t how to reail tin* book 

that Is in <»iu hands every day. This i" the ditficulty to be 
ifven ome : that we don't know th.it above the top of tin* 
signboaid" the aiehiteeture usually begin.". N" doubt iiiv 
defective education jreejfs out m such a statement, but let 
It jfass 

I say that it was the most servn cable ihmg that has been 
done tor me. f‘>i my daily life is liverl in the streets thrtjugli 
whii h in*, a "i holar and an aitisT. was good enough t" stridl 
with me. > )f <.<‘urse. I am interested in the domestic archi- 
tecture iff Bath, when I see it. but I am greatly more inter- 
fstcil m the good and bad an hit*'eture of Live! jiool. And 
esjfecially in the bad. Theie is tm» little made of iiad 
an hitei- ture, liut it is certainly a great joy to the semi- 
edu<ate(l To know the really liad. Theie i" a touch of 
paradiix, and you may think of facetioiisne'ss, about this 
p-»int i»t view, but it is not meant in that way. I am ]>ro- 
t-»undly Convinced one can base a great deal of education 
• fii a study of the bad. What a field, then, is there in oiir 
provincial cities ! 

Let the K.I.B.A. do for all our provincial cities what 
Rmtessor Reilly (lid for laveiptfol: let their arehitec ture 
be de.x nbt*il m the press with the same charm and diseern- 
ment. ancl if jjo>.sible, let the process be carried further. 
If a building is < hosen f'lr disappioval let it be ilhistiated 
ami let It be compared with an illustration of what is fine, 
in the same kind and of the same scale. 

'J'his 1 -, tin* gist and (•<*ntre-])oinl of the w loth* Inisiness of 
arehiteeturaleducatnfiiforthesemi-eflucated — c'»mparison, 
c oin paris«>u. eonijiarison. Jt is guod to see a photogiaph 
of a fine and distingutslu'd sho[> front. Init it is ten tunes 
more educative to me to see an illustration of a bad sh(f]> 
flout in lavoipool set alongsidi* a fine shop front, whu'li 
olivntusly at hieves the same pnrpost* at not much gr<*ater 
expense. I think it is a job ie(|niring tin* v(*rv greatest 
learning, judgment .ind skill, and may verv likelv be .i 
die.iiu fnuii sonic better land. But 1 am ( er tam it would 
do a gie.it deal more for tin* cultivation of an hitectural 
taste anouig plain men like myself than jdiotogr.iphs of 
nnmumenta! building.s in London. 

.\ud the tiling is a Inisiness proposition 1 think I am 
piobably one of many who have ghmim'iings of arehitee- 
tural intelligence, but very little discrimination. \Vc know 
wheie to tx«*t our standards in "oim* of tin* otlu'r art", but 
somehow- not in uiehiteetun,*. And the standard" must be 
exhibited by eomparisons at our own doors. And tlie 
( haiues are that the semi-ediieated hav«‘ the money, .ind 
pel haps then lieaits aie in the right jilac e ; an<i <in ojjpor- 
Inmty of learning about what is goi.d niay h(*lp them to 
spend their money wisely and well 
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THE PROCESS OF DECAY IX AXCTEXT 
STAIXED GLASS. 

Hv XoKi. Heaton. 1].S( .. I'.C.S. 

A STUDY ot the (lecompnsitiun of t;las.s of 

\ itrear interest and practical importance to 
A- the technical chemist from many points of 
view. The application of such an eiupiirv to ancient 
stained sjlas.s is a fa.scinatinu subject for investigation 
to one t\ith a peiif'haiii for archaeological research. 

Jt may seem at first siaht of purely academical 
interest to determine the exact processes which pro- 
duce that corrosion which is so characteristic of 
mediaeval phiss. and which varied so much in glass of 
difi'erent periods — ijut this is far from being the case. 
The interest of such researches is enhanced bv the be- 
lief that they are of real practical value to the craft. If 
we can tell the glasspainter how corrosion is related to 
the kind of glass he uses, he is halfwav to knowing how 
to ensure that the windows he produces will not decay 
unduly in course of time. 

To the antiquary and collector of old glass the study 
of corrosion is of practical value, because a thorough 
understanding of it materially assists study of the 
.glas.'. The fact that successful counterfeiting of the 
effects of corrosion is a matter of supreme difficulty 
also renders a knowledge of its peculiarities one of the 
best safeguards against the forger of such works of 
art. 

The decay of mediaeval glass has been investigated 
pretty thoroughly in i-ecent years, so much .so that I 
have hesitated to publish anything further on the 
subject for fear of wearying with an oft -told tale. The 
other day. however, 1 receiverl a copy of the appeal 
issued by the Dean of York on behalf of the Minster 
glass {Tlu’ Windox s of York Minster ami their Preserva- 
tion — ]‘J20). I was considerably surprised to read in it 
the follow ing paragraph ; " The gla.ss it.self is perLshing. 
There is a curious process going on w hich can only be 
called disease. X'o one knows tlie cause of it. Xo one 
knows tile cure." 

As we are assured that " the best experts to be 
found liave been consulted in connection with tliis 
iinjiortant work, one must realise that all the discussion 
on the suliject during the jiust fourteen years must have 
missed its mark. A brief review of the facts brought 
to liglit by recent investigation iiiav therefore be of 
interest to members of tlie Royal Iiustitute. 

First of all, I would like to clear the air by removing 
possible misconception caused by the unfortunate use 
of t lie word ■■ disease " in the paragraph quoted. ^lany 
year.s ago, when one of the Minster windows was under 
repair, the glasspainter was much liothered by a per- 
sistent joiiriialist, who wanted to know all about the 
glass and why it was pitted all over. To get rid of 
him, the artist said : " Why. you can see for yourself 
how It is — the gla.ss is suft'ering from sinallpo.x. ’ Df 
course, he never intended the remark to be taken 
•seriously — lint how widely tlie sensational remarks of 
a practical joker carry when the voice of the patient 


investigator remains unheard 1 The following ajrpear 
ed in due course in The DniJij Chronicle : — 

■■ Smallpox, so we announced last August, had 
broken out among the antique bronze statues at 
Athens. Xow, it seems, the complaint is not unknown 

among antique glass. Mr. , of the firm of Messrs. 

, has lately been removing some of the thirteenth 

and fourteenth century glass from TTork Cathedral 
with a view to arresting the disease, so bad is it in parts 
that nothing short of a surgical operation can avail. 

Mr. showed one of our representatives specimens 

of this glass which he had in his consulting-room." 

And shortly after in another paper we find the 
following : " A year or two back a ' glass disease ' of a 
leprous character broke out amongst the windows of 
York Cathedral, and much of the beautiful and costly 
fourteenth-century stained glass had to be removed 
with a view to arresting the progress of the infection. 
Expert pathologists ascribed the ailment to a micro- 
organism, which ill the course of years had perforated 
the glass to such an extent that it yielded to the 
slightest touch. Its transjiarency, moreover, had to a 
great extent disappeared : in short, the glass exhibited 
no longer the properties of glass ; the silica in it having 
been assimilated by the malignant microbes which had 
caused the complaint." 

And so it has gone on from vear to year. It may 
sound impossible, but I know of one case at least where 
this association of ideas created by the use of the 
word ■■ disease ’’ resulted in valuable specimens of 
mediaeval glass being destroyed for fear the infection 
might spread to adjacent windows. I do not wish to 
■suggest for a moment that the Dean and Chapter intend 
the word " disease ’’ to be taken literally — the context 
clearly shows that this is not the ease. But it will be 
seen from the above extracts how such statements are 
liable to misconstruction, coming from such an 
authoritative source, and I suggest that investigation 
on the part of the experts consulted would have dis- 
pelled the idea that the decay L an inexplicable 
mystery. 

■■ Xo one knou's thecanse " — and yet the cause is fairly 
patent to any one with the requisite technical know- 
ledge who takes the trouble to .study the glass. The 
simjile fact of the matter is that the glass used in the 
execution of the windows referred to was quite unsuit- 
able for the purpose as regards durability. The bad 
workmanship was on the part of the glass-i/uiA’cr, not 
on that of the glasspainter. 1 call it bad workmanship 
because the glass was nor as durable as could be made 
even in those days — windows of a much earlier period 
have come down to us in a much better state of pre- 
.servdtion. He erred through ignorance which he had 
no means of correcting ; but if we can discover ex- 
actly where he went wrong it will materially assist the 
glasspainter of to-dav. 

W ith this object in view many investigators have 
from time to time studied ancient glass — Winston,* 
Fowler.f Appert.t to mention a few. As a glas.s-lover 

* Units OH l*anitni'i HIT r j nf D-’cnt m (ihi'.s. ISTO 

X y :>ur It'S Vt'rn'x ill's r <//'r 
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Kv tradition ami iiK-lination. 1 liave m\>i‘lf devotnd a 
irood deal of time tn eaivtul re^eaudi. Some veam 
1 piiblislied before tlie Koval Soeiety ot Arts ' >oine 
iiivestioations which led me to tlie eoncdu.'.iou — now. I 
think, generally accepted — that the cau.-e of the com- 
parativelv rapid decav of the \ork ulass wa^ to be 
found in ir.s peculiar composition. Window uhi'S is 
composed of silica, derived from sand, alkali and 
lime. To be sound and durable, it must (oiitain at 
least TO per cent, of silica. If tliere is too much alkali 
the glass attracts moisture, and suffers decomposition 
through a process known to cliemists as hydrolvsis. Jf 
there is too much lime, it tends to suffer the change 
known as devitritication during wcnking. when-bv it 
becomes crystalline (" ambitty." the glassm.iker calls 
it), and conse(|Uently in a state of strain. 



Fis. Fr<i gill, lit (full si/.ci ol gl.iss ir.iiji Voik Min-tei 
L*arl\ Fourtt euih f’enim \ 


W ith this brief suinmary of \\ ell-ascerraiiied facts 
let us look at the following table id’ atialvses 

l'\}»!t<ll Hoill.UI At tlLll ''{IM I 

•uid * arh jiihu rrmn A urk I v i.i, 


iiifti 

Silica 

Pho^«]>ln->rir dcni 
Soda 
Pota.-^ii . . 

Lime 7 
Magnesia ) 

Alumina i 

Iron oxide 
Man)2‘^wic.-.c oxidt- ) 

Lead oxide 


•' \5il Miiii-ti r tiMHit I II 

dd 70 

iifl nil 

IT n-7i> I.', 

ill! ml 

M 20 117 }:> 

;j .7 n, 2 

— o 


Look lit the Uny coiiTeiU of -ilica in the Yoik i^lass. 
the hu<^e amount of lime and alumina, the impurities 

• /oiri'if of thi' Iloi/il >c/' /.OM'f Arf' ' oi.i-.v it, 

eroiuctioii ami i)Rca\,‘ I'-fli Maroi. .tii>l I h« I oiuHi.itioti'- .rf 

Sramc.l Ula"- Work.” I'-fli 'lan-li, I‘i:o. 


in the wav id phosphorie aciil. etc. Is it an iiiexjilic- 
■iblc ni\steiv that this gl.iss has decaved ' Tlie 
miracle is rather that it has Listed so long. Fig. 1 (re- 
plodllcei 1 from the J 0 / 1 / lUi! nf tjir itai/lll .^o^•^('/ // o/ . 1 1 /.') 
show's t he ac tual condition of some of the glass of w hich 
the a hove anal Vsis w as in.ule. X'otice In iw the ghi's is 
hoiievcoinbeil with grc.it jiits, w hu'h almost peiforate 
It. The w hide pioces. id their formation c.ui be trai e/l 
bv a c. ireful studv of the‘ glass itself. Tlie glass .is 
made was not unifoim iii composition, as it should !«■, 
liiit irregular .iiid unstable. It was " amliittv. " con- 
taining minute crvstals, ceiities of decomposition. In 
couisc of centuries decomposition jiioceeds from these 
minute cl vstals as a centre, w itli the result that a .strain 
is .set up ill the glass. Sooner or later something has to 
go to lelicve tliis strain, and a erack appears wliich 
t'lrms ,i circle roiinil the liistuil/ed area. The w hole 
mass then dr./ps out. leaving a hole (see Fig. 2). -Ill 
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Fu 2 - FraLiui nc or :sl.»6.s u-Dldrued) shnwiiig circuldi aieas 
ot <i€coia|).)vition At \. thedf i omiio-sed glH^s fallen out. 
lea^ mg tlu uii trac Icn-stir* jut 


file tiiiii- this Is liappi-iimg tlieie is taking place simu'- 
taneoiislv tlie aetion I have rideired to as hydrolysis — 
the snitai e of till’ glass attr.icts nioistuie. which 
[iciictrates into the glass, dissolving out the alkali ami 
leaving the glass soft and Jiowderv. These two pro- 
cesses proceed side liv side, and the one increases the 
effect of the other. .VIkaline water lodges in the deep 
[lits. their edges firealc down, until neighbouring ])if • 
coale.sce. and finally the whole .surface breaks awav. 
leaving, pel haps, a remnant of tlie original slieet, ii ' 
thicker, and vei v little stronger, than a piece of papei 
I have tonnil tliat c\en in places where the original 
surface has remained ap[iarentlv intact the constitu- 
tion id the glass has changed so much tliat one can 
destroy it entirely liy boiling in water, leaving an 
opaipie crumbling mass of silica. 

I he decav is thus inliercnt in the glass itself: all 
glas.s Is siifiject to decay in time, but glass of suitable 
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eumjjo.vitioii fX)iii>ed for centuries uudertlie same con- 
ditions merely liecomes covered with a thin uiiifoim 
coating of silica, which has the effect of preserving it 
largely from further action, as well as enhancinu its 
beauty. Compare, for example, the condition of the 
ola.ss of Canterbury with that of the York glas.s. Pitt- 
ing is piesent. but onlv on a verv small scale, and the 
whole surface of the glass is covered with an adherent 
tilm or patina which gives it a wonderful charm. 

But it has been suggested as an explanation ol the 
Comparative rapid decay at York that the glass is 
subjected to the peculiarly corrosive atmosphere of a 
large town, whereas most of the earlier glass is exposed 
to comparatively pure air. C'nfortunately earlier- 
glass at York is .■'Carce. and not readily accessible, .so 
that the obvious plan of testing this supposition by 
comparing specimens on the spot is not available. It 
will, however, be agreed that no more drastic condition 
of e.xposure could be found than the heart of London. 
Yow Westminster Abbey was once glazed throughout 
with glorious thirteenth-century glass. Little of it re- 
mains, and that little has been subjected to every sort 
of maltreatment — deliberately smashed by iconoclasts, 
scratched and broken by vandals, turned inside out 
and upside down by ignorant glaziers in times long 
])a.st. But fragments of the original windows remain, 
for instance , in the clerestory of the apse — in an almost 
jierfect .state of preservation. Yeed I say more 

The practical bearing of this enquiry is that glas.s of 
sound conijjo.sition will retain it.s beauty for century 
after century whereas unsouiul glass will peiLsh. Badly 
made modern glass iiiav decompose hi the same way. 
and the decomposition will proceed very rapi lly 
under abnormal conditions Some years ago. for m- 
.stance. a colleague of mine who had gone out to 
Malav to do some research work sent me some micro- 
scope slides he had ordered from home, which in a few 
months lost their transparency, becoming covered all 
over with white spots. Lxamiuation under the 
niicrosco])e showed that these were composed of 
.sjiherical clusters of needle-shajied crystals. They 
were not loose on the surface, but had been formed in 
the substance of the glass, giving it a gnmnd-gla.ss 
appearance, which could only be removed by grinding 
and polishing. I notice similar instances are (pioted 
by ffir. J. A. Knowles, the glasspaiiiter, of York, in an 
interesting article in the .tiThitcrlinfil hVenor for May, 

If. therefore, we are to relv U])on our modern win- 
dows remaining as the treasured possessions of future 
generations and monuments to the i-tKcieney of 
twentieth centurv cL'aftsiivn. it is essential that the 
glas.s used for painting upon should be sound in com- 
]iosition. as well as having that beauty of eohuii ami 
structure which i' rightlv jirizeil bv the artist. 


KETIEAVS. 

BUILDIYG EEPAIRS. 

Building Btpairu: A Pnicticnl (inidf to their Execution. 
For the Use of Architects. Builder.^, Property Owners. »t-c. 
By Ernest G. Blahe. So. Land. 1920. [R. T. Batsford. 

Ltd., 94 High Ilolbutn.] 

It is possible, no doubt, to write a text -hook wholly 
restricted to the subject of building repairs. But, 
having regard to the fact that repair work is, of course, 
new work iniiiosed upon existing work, there is a great 
temptation for a writer to stray away from the ques- 
tion of repairs and to treat of new work as such. fflr. 
Blake has evidently recognised this danger, and tried 
to keej) to the straight and narrow path indicated hy 
the title of his book. He has not, however, succeeded 
in so doing, and, if he had. we should be so much the 
poorer. For this little book, while dealing more or 
less fully with the subject-matter of its title, is full of 
practical information as to the execution of building 
work generally. Hany writers of text-books on build- 
ing subjects have been principally compilers. A close 
study of current text-books will show many instances 
where writers have more or le.ss blindly followed their 
predecessors. But in the present case the writer is 
evidently a master of his subject, and writes in a 
definite and convincing style that can occur only 
when accompanied by thorough knowledge. 

The book is arranged to treat of the subject of re- 
jtairs under the various trade headings, such as brick- 
layer. tiler, carpenter, plasterer, etc. In the first half 
of the volume the author deals in a satisfactory 
maimer with all the onlinary items of repair work 
under the earlier trade headings, such as inserting a 
dainp-jiroof cornice, pointing a brick wall, resetting a 
range or copper, reinstating a broken drain pipe, and 
rejiairmg decayed timbers, flooring, etc. In the latter 
half of the book, when dealing with such matters as 
plumbing, hot water supply, plastering, etc. tin- 
writer warms to his subject, with the result that the 
question of repairs is allowed to drift more into the 
background. and the treatment is on general lines, with 
a corresponding gain in effect. While the book is 
hardly one for the novice, as a knowledge of all trade 
terms is taken for granted, it can be studied with 
advantage hv all persons who have been trained in 
building work. To the architect or architects' as- 
sistant who desires to consolidate his knowledge, the 
book is most strongly to be recommended, for the 
subject of building " is such a wide one that few 
persons are able to master it in all its details. Are we 
all of us cpiite sure in our minds as to the correet length 
and width of a soaker, tin- correct method of glazing 
a greenhouse, the best method of re-fixing a slate that 
has slipped from position 1 Can all architects ex- 
plain why plastering lathsshouldnever. in any position, 
be allowed to be run vertically, and why it is folly to 
|iap«-r a distempered wall ? These and a hundred 
(•thcr things are dealt with in this little nook. 

Hor.vce CrEiTT [-4 ] 
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SIDELIGHTS OX LONDON HISTORY. 

M<jrr nb'jnt ('nhn iicii L ui'lon Bij Wall'^r B-U, F.K. A S 

With 16 Hill Aratioii-,-. 8o. Lowi. 1921. 6^.6d.nit. [Juhn 

Lane^ The Bodley He'id.\ 

3Ir. Walter Bell'.s books are always full of human 
intere.st and always fascinatiug in their wonl picture.s 
of events and time.s long since gone by. Mr. Bell ha^ 
indeed the light and sympathetic toucJi.so ivminiseent 
of Cuarles Lamb. The present volume is full of side- 
lights on London history, though not so closelv akin to 
the architectural side as was Mr. Bell'.? Great Fire af 
London, on which his reputation will be deserwdlv 
known. 

The book comprises seventeen chapters jmt together 
at odd times as recreation in the intervals of his more 
substantial work, and hence there is little to bind th-^.s-' 
interesting stories together. Each is a scra]> left over 
from a fuller meal, and one cannot but feel that, inter- 
esting as the material is, the book would hav,.- been 
much more complete if some form of chronological 
order had been kept and the gaps between the chapters 
bridged over by some other anecdote of equal intere.st. 
At the end of each chapter the reader is brought up 
short, just as he is getting interested, and he is thrown 
bodily back or forward a century or two, as the whim 
of the author dictates, so that the book, if read through 
from cover to cover, gives one a somewhat chaotic re- 
collection of the whole. 

As magazine articles they would be delightful ; but 
in a book like this the chapt*ms call aloud for re- 
arrangement, Taking any one chapter a.s an article by 
itself, though, one can enjoy half an hour anvwher'e 
in the past and. armed with Mr. Bell’s book, can 
■saunter out for an afternoon's c.vcur.sion into the Un- 
known London of which Mr. Bell is .so e.xcellent an 
exponent. His rambles go from the giants Gog and 
Magog m the City Guildhall to the E.xecution Ground 
on Tower Hill, and then by Fleet Street to Red Lion 
Court, up to St. i\rartin'.«-lc-Grand. hack to Goldsmith's 
rooms in the Temple, then off to AVe.stminster, where 
we are introduced to the .Jewel Tower and the Chapel 
of the Pyx, and then back to Dr. John.son'.s house in 
Gough Square, the Carmelite Vault at AVhitefriar.s, and 
the .Apothecaries' Hall, Blackfrians, finishing up with 
an interesting history of Ely Place and a talk about 
Dicken.s. Mr. Bell cannot, I think, intend u.s to do all 
these in one .short e.xcursion, and it would be better for 
our meditations if we limited our visit to one chapter 
at a time, according to our mood. 

Each, is delightfully written : perhaps the element 
of tragedy predominate.s in the.se .stone.s of Old Lon- 
don and it.s executions, without the full jovou.sness of 
its everyday life, though even in hi.s tombstone stories 
Mr. Bell can be delightfully humorou.s, and his light 
touch enlivens even the most grue.some of the epi.sodes 
which he narrates. 

A capital collection of anecdotes for anv one inter- 
e.sted in Old London, but. like the niedicar man's pills. 

One only to be taken at a time, after meals or before 
bedtime.'"' AV. R. 1) 


.SPECIFICATION 

Sp^ ir‘th tvh>< h > < pirrtitf-d th-^ M nnictpal En- 

(jiiiFcrs' Spe.'itir ition. For Architn-t-^, S>irrryor<. Engi- 
and fnr nil i ntt in, Hiiilding. Edited hy 

Ereti-rick Ckatt‘-rt>jn„ F.lt I B A'o 23, 1921. La. do. 

10^. >)'/, nA. n\c>il J'turnnU, Ltd., Lottdori, .S. Vr.] 

The present Volume- No. ■J.'') once mori' exempli- 
fies the thormighness and care with which the editor, 
.Mr. Frederick Chattertou i/'.l, by constant reOsion 
and the inclusion of fre.^h matt.-r. keeps this verv 
complete and co[iiouslv illustrated work of reference 
abreast of tin' times. One mav therefore have no 
hesitation m conceding the editorial (daim that the 
book contains " the verv latest technical data pro- 
curabl, — no matter how ilivetse they may be.'’ 

\A ith regard to the standing .sections, the.se not onlv 
contain valuable chapters on upwanls of thirtv 
branches of the building trade, but include expert in- 
formation on such subjects as gas e■ngineering. jointless 
flooring, petrol air ga.s. steel ca,eiuents. and the water- 
proofing of cement. Reinforced concrete construction 
naturally occujiies a [irominent place, and is treated in 
a very comprehensiv(> manner. 

The .special articles — of which there are no less than 
six — are all illustrated but one. These form a distinc- 
tive feature of the volume, and the subjects with which 
they deal have obmously been cho.sen for their helpful- 
ne.ss to the jiractising arcliitcct in his daily work. 

The editor has given us a new and important " In- 
dex to Traile Names," which provides a ready means 
of tracing the makers of proprietary commodities and 
specialities bearing ilistinctive brand or trade names — 
otherwi.se difficult to locate. 

■Specific ]>articulars concerning a large number of 
selected building commodities will be found in the sec- 
tion entitleil ■■ Proprietary Materials for Rapid Build- 
ing ( 'onstruction.’' 

We miss the familiar pictorial headings to the trade 
sections, but welcome the plain and dignified titles 
which have taken their place. 

Specijiiation deservedly enjoys an empire-wide 
prestige, and should prove of great value to architects 
over.seas, where access to standard text-books is not 
always available. 

.A. Hkron RYAx-TiiNTSoy [F.]. 

THE OLD GHURCH, CHELSEA. 

Slirtty t}f lanuhtn. V<d. VII. {Pn>t III.), ht/ 

\Vnlt*r II. (Ltdfn y. F S. .\. I'-oikI hyth> .hunt Bnbli'^hnnf 
PommittPB rfprF-iFvtihy thf London ('onnty Connril mid the 
Lonflon SnrfFij Cointtiitfe^F ■ Gti tit the' pub- 

li’ihFr',, B. .S', King nnd St/n, Lt>l., 2 tin<l 4, (hooit Sinith 
Strt-fit, WA'etrnin.stpr, prirp 21 - rift. 

The seventh volume of the Sitrrei/ of London, being 
the third volume devoted to the Parish of Chelsea, is 
a remarkably fine monograph on the old church, a 
building which, to ipiote the author. Mr. AV. H. God- 
frey, F.S..A.. ■■ will never fail to arouse the deep in- 
tere.st, even the veneration, of the student of London " 
The work should be in the hands of all who are in- 
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ti'ivptcil in till- }ii>torv of our past — particularly of the 
ITth century ; all Mayors. Aklenuen. Councillors and 
nienihers of Education Conuiiittees should in some 
wav be induced to e.xamiiie it, and every Public 
Library should jiosses,s a cojiy 

The book is attractive in appearance and contains a 
wealth of excellent illustrations, including reproduc- 
tions of a number of measured drawings made by eight 
fortunate A. A. students. Descriptions are given of 
the building, the fittings, and the monuments ; the 
inscripjtioiis on the latter but empha.size the great 
human interest of the whole. 

WHEX BAD MF.X DY A: TVRXE TO THEIR L.iST SLEEPE 
WH.CT STIR THE IMiETs .CXU INC.R.cVERS KEEPE 
.C F.IIND SKILL, TO PILE THEM \ P .C X.CME, 

WITH TEHMES UF GOOD & IVST. OVT L.iSTIXG F.4ME 
.CL.CS POORE MEN. 'VC H H.iVE .MOST NEEDE OF 'TONE 
.iND EPlT.iPH', THE GOOD (INDEED) L.iCK NONE 
THEIRE OWN TRVE worth's ENOVgH TO C.IVE .4 GHiP.V 
VNTO Th' VNI .CNKERD REI oRD' OF THEIRE STORY : 
sVCH W.iS THE M.SN LYEs HEERE YET DOTH PERT.iKE 
OF VERSE .CND 'TONE RVT TIs FOR F.CSHION s.^kE 

With such a lesson before him the revi -wer must 
indeed he careful. He may. however, surely be per- 
mitted to state that Mr. Godfrey and all tho.se who 
have worked with him are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the re.suit of their labours. They have pro- 
duced exactly the sort of hook which every self- 
respecting parish should endeavour to produce. Even 
in the event of the endeavour falling .short of print, 
mueh good would re.suit from the getting together of 
the drawings, photographs, rubbings and descriptions. 

W. S. PURC'HO.V [.L] 

(DliRESPO^'DEM’E, 

Registration : Now or Later ? 

lliiitUij. (.' ranhroul . 6 1921. 

To the Eili/iir. JofiiX.tL ILI.B.A.. — ■ 

1)e.\e Bik. — P ieceiit corre.sjjondeiice in the R.I B.A. 
Joi'KXAL seems to suggest that a sharp difference of 
ojiinioii e.xi.'ts as to whether effort should first bi‘ con- 
centrated u|K)n unification or n‘gi.stration, few appear- 
ing now to (ioubt that lioth are desiral'le objects whose 
attainment would do much good. In fact, registration 
includes unification, and. under a well-considered .Vet. 
in a mueh more liuiiian form than any .vhieh would in- 
volve the ah'orption of one liodc by anotlier, with tin’ 
wijiing awav of frieiidlv rivalrv and all its many ad- 
vantages. 

Unification, as now understood, was only 'ought 
originallvas a means to the end of registration ; the pro- 
fession being told, in jire-war days, that Parliament 
would not grant registration iiiitil W'e wc're niiiteil in 
demanding it. This was eomjirehensible in the d<i V' of 
jiartv governiiieiit. though it was no more than a way 
of putting off till- eousidc'ratioii of something which, 
ajijieared to the M.P.’s of that time to he of httle 
moment- and possibly a nuisance. 

Things are now very different. VV i‘ have a Uoahtion 
Government, wliieh will hack any measure which can 


ooo 

be demon.strated to be to the jiuhlic advantage, pro- 
vided that it does not put the country to expense. 
Thus the Dentists' Bill wa.s recently passed with 
Government hacking, under the legis of the TIinistry 
of Health. This same Ministry has of late had much to 
do with architects. It is fully alive, in the matter of 
housing at least, to the necessity of the emplovineiit of 
projjerly qualified men. and it has been haiujiered by 
the fact that architecture is not a profes.sion whose 
member.s are all .so qualified. Mow is the right time to 
seek its aid, on broad public grounds, and not merely 
hecau.se we architects — a comparatively smaU body — 
desire registration ourselves. Given registration, it 
could he pointed out, a large part of our complicated 
bmlding regulations could be abobshed, and a whole 
army of officials, whose functions are now in abeyance, 
need not be replaced : for responsibility could be put 
u] on the right shoulders, which are ours, we being a 
body of highly trained experts, without whose employ- 
ment no biulding would be permitted for which jilans 
liave now to be submitted to local and other authori- 
ties. Consequently, in agreement with Mr. Cross and 
hi.s friends, I think we sliould eonceiitrate on reui'tra- 
fion, and at once and energetically. 

The moment is most ojijiortum' to .success, and the 
Opportunity should not be allowed to pass, as were the 
It-.'ser ojqiortunities in 18S8. 1889 and 1891. when the 
earlier ^Registration Bills were put before Parliament ; 
the first to be only rejected on second reading because 
the mistake was made of including civil engineers and 
surveyors within its scope, while the others failed even 
to reach thar stage, largely on account of the opposi- 
tion of the Connei! of the Institute of tho.se day.' — in 
(.itlier words, for lack of unity of the jirofession at 
that tune in its desire for registration. A generation 
has jiussed since then ; this real unity of desire has 
been achieved, and the Institute is now leading the 
movement which it then ojqiosed. As comjiared with 
'uch unity of aim, mere unity of organisation is of 
'luall aceouiit ; its only aiiteeedent ohjeet would he 
that of eliminatiu.g ojipositioii. which is not now to he 
leaivd, while its acliievemeiit. if still considered desir- 
able, would he rendered easy, indeed, by the jiassing of 
.1 well-devised mea'Ure. 

Tile Jbll of 1889 and 1894 hardlv needs altering in 
any way to meet all requirements. It was based ujion 
tlie Medieal Act. and ilrawn uji with extreme care, as I 
can voueh. for I was a im-mher of the committee whieh 
ciinsidered Mr. V\ ulker s e.xeelleut draft word hv word, 
over and over again. It would suit jiresent circiim- 
'tances as well as those of thirtv vears ago, and jier- 
Inqis better, for it was in advance of its time, giving 
representation ujion the governing body to all the 
'inaller bodies, now "allied." existing within the con- 
trol of the British Parliament, and even jiroviding for 
reeiprocity of legal (juahbeatiuns for architectural 
jiractice between this eountry. its Dominions, and 
foreign countries also. 

iMv plea is. therefore, not merely for the immediate 
consuh'tation of ri'gistratiuU' and j.O'siblv eiidhcss 
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Lu kiTiUii-i ovrr the form rliut thr Bill 'houM taki- anil 
many \valule^inl^^ mto 'ida i'SUl■■^ - -but fortha re^ii'M i- 
tatiou of the exi^tiiu; Bill audit-; detailed cou^idera- 
tiun by quite a ^mall committee with the object of 
yuttiny it. as an agreed measurie before the fMiuistrv 
of Health for pre.sentation to Parhameut next .-ession. 
If. knowing the Bill intimately. I could he of anv as.si.st- 
auce to such a committee. I am ready to help to the 
utmost of the power of an elderly man who is so circuiu- 
.'tanced that he now rarely visits London. 

U. A T. IMiDiii.KTOx [A.]. 

Unification of Architects. 

.Sir.- -Amongst the members of the Koval Institute 
of British Architects (R.I.B.A.) there is again a grow- 
ing desire to obtain statutory poweis for the unifica- 
tion of architects. This object, it is hoped bv the 
supporters of the movement may be obtained bv in- 
ducing unattached architects to join the R.I.B..L . so 
that the In.stitute may be in a po.sition to represent tin- 
whole profes.sion when a Bill is to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime it i.s jiroposed that tin- Insti- 
tute should amend its by-laws and applv to the Privv 
(.'ouncil to have its Charter revised so that the doors of 
the R.I.B.A. may be thrown wide ojieii for all un- 
attached architects to enter. 

However de.sirable unification may be. it i' regarded 
by others that the proposed method of opening the 
doors is not the right course to secuie this end. for in 
the event of failure to obtain a Bill the status of the 
Institute would be lowered without anv ( ompeusatiitg 
advantage. 

A committee of Fellow, s .d' the Institute has been 
formed to consider thi.s imjiortant stibject. -Mr. 
-A, . S Cross. 1 .P.H.I,B.-V.. has been elected ( hair- 

man, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. r./-’.B.I.B..\... vice- 
chairman, and the under.sigued as lion, secretarie.s. 
This coniinittee has come to the unanimous decision. 
•• That until a Registration -Vet Inis lieen obtained no 
real unification of the [irofessiou is possible ; therefore 
they are of opinion that no change sliould be inad<- m 
our constitution with regard to umticatiou iintd a 
Registration Bill is pa.ssed. " 

Me should be glad to hear from Fellow s. .\ssociates 
or Licentiates upon this matter, as well as from un- 
attached architects who mav chaiic;- to sei- this lettei. 
--Yours obedieiitlv. 

SVUXKY PkKK.s 

f ; mhllufll. K < ' 

IIHORCE Hl'BK.tRD. 

1 i g. F'nrhiiir/i Stuff. F t' g. 

The Government's Future Housing Policy. 

H'ftt, y fjfJ.tU:, 1 ,> .Iff.fff^t I1I2I, 

To Ihe Editor, Jol p.xal R.I.B..V., — 

>SiR, — -Mr. Kansoim-'s letter iii the July Jol'R.nal 
very rightly points out that architects have renrlered 
the country but poor serva-e lu subscribing to the 
■■ Housing Scheme.’’ The impression left on the public 
mind is not likely to be inqiroved bv the undue 


piommcuce givi'ii to chargi-s for the .ihaudoued work. 
-Vri hitfi ts must have realisi-d and taken the rnks w irh 
their eyes open, otherwise tllcV lUU't plead guilri' t" 
lack of foresight ami judgment. 

Surely the time li.is ( mue tor ,dl com erued. in .hlv 
lapacity. with the buililmg industry, to drop pettiiog- 
ging side issues and combine in demanding the remoiMl 
of the obst.u'les whii h make housebuilding imjiossible 
for either the State, local authuritic-. or private enter- 
prise. The failuri- of ■■ the Xatioual Housing Si heine." 
with the colossal waste nf wealth ami em-rgv, is 
sufhcieiit proof that uo si heme, Imwevi-r clever and 
convincing on paper, can hope to be sm cessful umh-r 
rile present impossible comlituins. 

Put Imddiug on a sound basis, and the trade will 
right Itself without any further wasteful and un- 
economic rcmedie.s. 

The .Minister of Labour gives 132.1 Kid as the mimhcr 
of unemployed lu the building mdiLstn' on Julv l.jth 
last. The iMinisti-r of Health states that the curtailed 
hou'iug selit-me will employ all available labour for 
twelve months. Even with the present restricted 
output, there are at least 30 jut rent fewer enijiloyed 
in building than in the year llni-j The artisan i' 
.genuinely afraid of imeinploviueiit. anil the arcliitei t’' 
jirospects arc even worse, -\11 this at a tune when it i' 
admitted that there is sufficient work waiting to keep 
the whole building rommuuit}' emploved for iminv 
years ! 

Ever since the year b23f), when the burden of the 
rates was juit upon building and 'mjirovements, the 
present crisis ha.s hceu merely a matter of time. The 
continuous increase of local ta.xation. including 
charges tor education jioor law administration and 
countless other items, winch should logirally be paid 
by the E.xcheijuer had jiracticallv stojiped investment 
building before the 'eighties. 

The 'Ujqily of smaller houses was, however, kept up 
by the develojimeut of land as building .sites, the en- 
hanced value of the land making u|i for lack of return 
oil the actual building. This luctliod. though by no 
means ideal, fulfilled its pur|)osc until the land clauses 
of the F’iiiance Act of Ibld-lf brought its operation to 
an untinielv end. 

The clauses in question ajipcar to have been an 
attcinjit to ajiply— -or rather, misappiv tin- principles 
of ta.xation of land values. -Vuv such ta.xation must be 
coincident with the removal of existing ta.xation on 
improvements, and the result, as miglif have been 
e-xiiected, was deplorable. 

lu the words of the Tudor Walters Report ” : 

■■ Lon.g before the war house builduig was no longer 
profitable. It is now not onlv unjirofitable. iiiit 
ruinous. 

File fvent Restriction Act is even a Wor.se e.xample of 
building legislation. While destrovmg all secuntv of 
house ownershiji (and with it house building), it' en- 
tirely fads to jirotect the tenant from the indefinite 
raising of the rates. 

Restricted, umTouoinic rents mean uilenmomic 
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ami linal autlmririi's hii\’f been aiini])i‘ll<‘(l 
to raisi* rata?, iimtead of asses^iuaiits, to meat the in- 
( riMM-d eo<t of udiiiinistration. Xo doubt a eoinpara- 
tively small section of the community cannot afford 
economic rents, but this does not jiisfitv wholesale re- 
striction. The Act fails to heljj the jioor. and make.-v 
local finance, to say the least of it. ditfieult. 

Admitting that the present -ysteui of rating is obso- 
lete, so long as it continues those who can afford an eco- 
nomic rent and rates must [lav. to enable local authori- 
ties to meet their obligations at existing jirices. 

The iiK ome of local authorities depends to a con- 
siderable extent on a normal supplv of new buildings. 
The falling off of the latter is cutting off this supply of 
increased rateable value and forces up the rates on 
existing propertv. 

Apart from its effect on housina the present method 
of local taxation i.s indefensible. It is neither fair, pro- 
gressive. nor financially sound. Xo account is taken of 
abilitv to pav ; and this, as proved by the financial 
straits of .some of the London boroughs and local 
authorities all over the country is fast leading to the 
bankruptcy of local administration. The slum dweller, 
who may be out of work half the year, is taxed at the 
.same rate as the millionaire. Tlie owner who improves 
hio jiroperty, whether for the benefit of his tenants, hi.s 
workmen, or liiuiself, is indiscriminately fined. iSluiiis. 
dila[iidations and cramped workshops, under these cir- 
cumstance.s. are inevitable. It i.s futile to babble about 
■■ improved conditions " while such a system exists. 

Perliap.s a more telling jioint from the official [loiiit of 
\-iew is the fact that a considerable luiuiber of the coiii- 
muiiity. well able to subscribe, avoid payment alto- 
gether. 

An iniinediate and drastic reform of our whole .--ys- 
tein of local ta.xatioii is vital to housing and tlie 
interests of the community.- -Yours faithfully. 

K. G. Huliom [F.\ 

The R.I.B.A. Balance Sheet. 

11. y ■. u‘ (Jonit. Lincoln'^ Iriti. 1(> A'fi/. 1921 
In fhc Ellilnr. JorUNAI. 

Dk.vp, Sik.- I have read 3Ir. Svduey i’erks s eomuiu- 
nieatioii eoneerning the above and I find a eontiiiued 
reliietanee to givi- members |)reeise information on the 
important matter of the Institute’s tinanees. I. there- 
fore, again press for a replv to tlu' iiuestion iii the 
penultimate jiaragraph of my letter of the I 7th dune 
(page P.H) of till' JiU K.N.vi,) Yours truly. 

PitRcrv.^L -M. Fr.\skr [F.]. 


The London Building Acts, 1894 to 1921. 

-Messis. Ivlwaid Stantoul. Ltd., will jiubli.-h shi)jtl_\ a 
) e\ i-ed and enlarged edition of dir. Bernard Dieksee s book 
on th<' I.ondou Building .4(ts. The book will be [nibli.shed 
in two forms ; as -i com]»lete book comprising all the Aets 
from 1S94 to 1921. with the by l.iw.s and regulation-^ ; and 
also as a Sii])plemeiit to the I9()S edition, eoinpii'ins the 
-Acts from 1909 to 1921. with Regulations. Both form.s 
w ill include a i ompliUe digest ol Law' ( 'a-es to ikite. 
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OHKONICLE. 

Cost of Building Working-Class Dwellings : Government 
Committee's Report and Recommendations. 

The Report has been published [(’md. 1-1:47]* of the (’oni- 
iinttee which wa^ appointed in Febiuavy hy the then 
Minister of Health. I)r. Addison. ** to inquire and report a*' 
to the reason^ for the present high cost of building working- 
cla'-> dwellings and to make recoiinnendations as to any 
])racticable mea^ure'^ for reducing the cost. ’ The (’oni- 
mittee eon^i<te<l of Mr. •). Stanley Holmes. M.P.. Sir 
Thoma^ Robinson. M.P.. Colonel J. Ward. C'.B.. C.M.G.. 
M.P.. Sir .laine't (.’arnuchacl. K.R.K.. Mr. Tlioma^ Barron. 
Mr. A. G. (.Tos<. F.S.I.. Mr. F. .J. t^ayer. F.LO.B.. Mr. 
.lanie^ S. [F.] Mr. Web^tej .leiikm^on. F.(’.A.. Mr. 

Wm. H. XieholF. F.LO.B.. Mr. K. H. Selby, F.S.I.. Mr. J. 
Walker Smith. M.I.C.E.. F.S.J. and Mr. S. Stranks. 

The jn)inf^ e(*ver(‘d by the nitjuiry include the poliey of 
(roveniment tinaiicial aid to Lokal Autlmritie.« : the acqui- 
sition of land and lay-out of sites : liou.se plans, ^ 2 )ecltica- 
toui-. and biH.s of quantitio : analysis (.>f biuldiug eu^ts and 
piiecs: labour (numbers of operatives, \vaaes and allow- 
.ui'-eN, relative lates for skilled and im^killed woi kmen, nut- 
put, payment h\ result>, diiecti«»n '»f labour) : eontract> 
(lump sum. plus tixod jirofit. eost contracts with tixod 
miMinum pnee>, <<uitracts under '.ei timi J (3) of tlie 
Housing and Town Flanning Act of 1919. direct labour. 
Buildinu (MohU, Offiee of Work-') : coasting. Witne>se> 
welt' heard leprescntinu tlu* .Mini''tiy Health, local 
aut h*M itio.>. arehitectiiral, surveynn: and other profession'- 
ion e! lied, buildeis, foremen, elcu k- of w oi k,-^. t rade.s union 
'dluial'-. ami repie>entati vef> ot all brauche'^ of ludustrv 
w hn h aftia t tlie <piestion of c o^t of buildme. 

'Flu* ( 'omniittee's leeotn menda tion- aie >ummari'.ed as 
ii>'lo>\s , — 

I. (u) Tliat a definite limit -•'houhl be fixed immediately 
to the numher of hou''e> to be erected by loial authoritie.-' 
u])on the pre-'cnt policy of the State being ref'])onsible for 
tin* whole annual delieit involved le-". tlie juoduee of a Id. 

I ale 

(b) That, if and •'O far as State aid mav be neees:'>ary to 
Ineal ant hoi ities for the future j)rovi>iou of (‘.-..Muitial hou>e'>. 
th<‘ tinaiu-ial arrangemeut.'' should be amended m) that the 
State contribution is a percentage only of tlie total deficit — 
Mieli pen cut age vai viug act oi ding to the eircu m.stanoes of 
each ease — iii order that eommumty of interest in eeonomv 
mav he established. 

J !.--(//) That Lmal Authoiities ^imuld bt“ leqiiired to 
ad4»[)t jilaii" and groupings of houses requiring leasonable 
stieet frontage only, ami slnudd not >>e ]>ermitte(l — as in 
maiiv eases they appear to desue- to develop entiiely 
with .sc*mi-detached houses oeeujiynig excessive load front- 


Ihi- Ftepoit w pnrb'.lifil U\ M M st.,rioni‘r\ OfHir pru-f 1.' lur. 
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(Jroups uf f'Uii tii >ix h' u-'i-'' 'hi)uUl m ''onu* ca>t >• b<* 
fin nuraL^fd oii >uitablf site'?. 

{bi That :'Uitable sites an«l Mtiifr purjMists than 

liuUsiiii: slu'uld bf if>er\'fd, ''«> tlial tin* enh.iined valiu nt 
•'ll';}! sites mav be securetl for tlie bfiietit d the >( liciiie. 

[<') That laiL'e schenu-' Iay-«.ut alieady ap|n<»ved 
-h'lulil be reviewed with a view t" inakiui; "in h nnxUtiea- 
tiuils tu etieet eeonomv as t}ie iii'-'i'e inatuie einisldeiatn'ii 
arnl l: tea ter ex [>eriein e of L' k al Ant hoi it ic" in w oi k of t hi" 
nature may enable them to do. alwav" ]»iovi<led that mk li 
I’loditication shall not reduce the "tandard of lay-out. 

That, whilst tlieie (has ijot aj.peai to be any 
extravaganee in the hiiiher standaid laid down by the 
Ministrv of Health, the UsC of tlie more simple type" of 
houses only be peimitted in any n« w woik undeitakeu; 
and that means be taken to secuie the adoption tJ any new 
-imple tvpes tliat may be evolveil in "ubstitution foi the 
less economical types in existing i « uitiai t". 

(6) That Local Authuiities be encouiaged to avail them- 
-five" to the utmost of the latitinle iiiven to adapt tin 
"tandard specification tu then h«cal ‘iicunistances an<l 
that the standard specification of the Ministiy of Health be 
revised from time tu time in older to cuie the utmost use 
"f the most econoimcal mateiials. 

(c) That the requirements foi (quantities should mu be 
'.lindlv d]fpUed. except in the cases of the larger "Ch« me". 
Where quantities are advisable some amended fui m wimrc- 
bv materials and lab<mr items aie separated wuuld be of 
ereat value for purpose of simplicity and for mure readily 
ascertaining where the excess over normal cu^ts i" involved. 

(f/) That there be enc<»uraged the imthod (J ohtamin^r 
lump sum prices for the erection of houses comj'lete in 
accur<lance with plans — probably adjusted jdans of hoU'C" 
alreadv in existence which the l.uildcr has ])revioU"Iy 
erected — and simple specification", and finished in a man- 
ner equal to an existing hc-U"e whicli may be taken a" an 
example. 

[e) That local builders be enc ouiaged to siiircrest modifi- 
( atiuiis and amendments of e-uisti lu non w hicli will "<•< m o 
HC'onomv : and the value of such modiiu.ation." and amend- 
ments should be assessed and aint-ed to before cuntiact" 
,ire entered into. 

{/) That the standardisation of window", doors, sanitary 
•jooci.s ami internal fitment" b*- m-ue rimdly enfoned th<in 
<it piesont. 

IV. — (a) That the question of builders" profit? may mo"t 
efie^ lively and practicably be dealt with by the lestoi.irii.n 
of noimal ciunpetitive < onditioiis. and that all p(.""ihlf 
"teps should be taken to "ecuie thi" obje* t, c.'/.. recom- 
mendation" under Tail \'1L of tlie Report. 

{h) That Local AuthuntK.'S "imuld nTiain from lettinu 
' ontraets for houses in any aia-a where the available huild- 
iim lesuuKC" are alieady fully <aeiipie(l and when « nuv*-. 
(quentlv co^ts of buildiiie juav tend unduiv to iiiciea"e. 

(O Tli.it "Ub]e»t to the mn je"t" of Juihlie lie.dth ami 
aftei the urgent national m-ei ""ii\ foi jiioiidmu woikim n'" 
houses has hemi met. "te]»" "hould la taken jn pi-iiod" of 
(le})ie>"ion in the huibliim indu"ti\ to U"« the availabh 
laboui and mateu.d" for tin fuither j.iom^iuu nt [it»ii"es. 
w hi( h may then appear de"iTab]e 

{f!) Th.lt all J)U,""ihlr "t« j»" Im T.iK< n to IC.( the 

liuuse ViuilchT to pi o vide houses o{ the nil ju oved t vp • ]jj, j, 
the public maydeniaml Ijy those <•( oiioum al Tiieiho(K w hieli 
]tievioU"ly (“ii.ibled him to "Uj)})I\ tlj** deiii.iud undei inni- 
]»etitive f onditiori". 

( I ) (") Tiiat as a fuml.iin- nt. l "tep to the < Ik apeii- 
1 iiU of co"t of pi oil action "onn- "< heme t. u t he auiiment.it nui 
of certain .skilled trades be quit into opi lation 

{h) That the "cheine for .tUL'rm nt.ilion "houhl I e siiefi .i" 
the industry may devi"C aud timl nio"t efbM live. 

( r ) That, so far a" ac turn by « ent i al and Ioe«ii aiit horltle^ 

< an as"ist. and in oi<br to ni.iintain the indiistiv in a 
hcalthv condition both foi tin* ]»ui]>ose of "eeurinu eon- 
tinuitv of employment ami f(>i lediiiine i osts of buildinu, 
hoU"inu contracts siioubi not !>» h t in e\‘ »•"" of the K-souiees 


of buiidinu pi "dill I mn at .in\ pai r u ul.ii tine .nid t hat * h< 
JUojH."ed pi I ‘L.M .1 in me foi tlle builillll'.' "f '""Mltl.ll 
foi woikim u "liouid not be uiiduh i<-"in. ti d. 

I - ) 'I'hat Au >1 'I Jini I oin lint 1 1 « "Uit.i ltl\ . oU"t it iit » d • .i" 
to H j»r{."ent tlu intt n "t of tie* {nibli« a" w « II a" th< ie"p,-, . 
tiv( biam he" of tin Luiblin" lndu"ti\ b« .ijijeantid. 
pi obai)|y by t in Mini"! I \ of I ..1 1 »o U I . t > - Ill.l k« .i n * \ ll.l U "t 1 \ i 
t mquiyv into t he q in "Iioii" .1 tYei t iirj- output in t In- buddiiii 
1 1 .i<h' and t o H jent upon t he nn aii" w In-i ♦ l>v im i ea"( d ji' ■ - - 
dm inm b\ way of i rnpi o\ ed output i .iti be obt. lined. 

\ 1.-- 1 '/ 1 Tiiat the i la Use in tin- hoU"ini: i ont i af t " pi"- 
\ id iiitt foi a "lull no "'-alt- foi mati i niU bt t hmin.iT* d .i" teiitl- 
inu to maintain ’nn c" at a Inuii h-\» 1 ami to piei hide tin 
exen L"«' of tin- "kiii .ind eiu-iuy of tin. bniidei m pureh.isiivj, 

< In aply. 'I'lii" "hoiild a{>pl_\ to all fntun i ontia« t" and tii*- 
i laiise miifht with advantaLr>- upon "lutable tei iiis be eliniin- 
at»-tl (-Veil from "onn of tin- e\i"tiiie i ontiai t". 

That the plMVl"lon id ".it l"fai t oi y }ioU"e" I.e eii- 
‘ ouraoed bv any nieaii" — ' '/ . by tin- le-fixanon of the 
house hmlder a" lei omim nded in Fait 1\’. — whnh will 
lestoie the pn--wai cm my and initiative of the jiiivate 
buiKh I aud h-avi- inm hi" at * U"tomed latitude in "U]iplyini 
and tixiiio ".u, h matt naU d" In may be abh to .duaiii mo"t 
easily and et-onoinn ally. 

\TI. — (u) That m-rmal i omlition" of < outract "imidd bt- 
restored eliimnatiiu: at om c jnovwioii" foi tlm tuatioii" of 
cost of material" and a" "oon a" labour < '-nditioii" apjieai 
it-<i"o!iablv noi mai for tim tuatioii" of rate" of waire" duiiiii 
the t urrem y <-f the < ontiai t. 

(6; That liie number "f co.st and ]>rotit t oiiiia' t — even 
witii sin h im t-utive to ei unomy as they mav juovnh — be 
restiicied to a miuimnm. That no new (tuitiaits of this 
n.iture be ajquovtul ( \t ept in veiy ex< t juional ciicum- 
"tam ( " and th.ii the advisalulit v of putting into operation 
the break clause pi’t'vided in "in h i oiitracis should be c.'n- 
"j'lei ed in r.\< h t asc. 

<o) That cm-ouiaLU'im nt lie iriveii to the pinvisioU" td 
hoU"e< foi "die To Ineal auThontic" a" ]jrovi<led for undei 
12 (:ij of tlie Hon"inir. Town I'lanning. etc.. AtT. 1019. 

('/) 'Ihat local autinuities desiriuL^ to do s<.i should be 
.illowed To qu't.vide houses by clireit labour in "imill num- 
bers III tin- {list iiistiincc, to be "ubsf‘qucntlv im leased if 
and when their operation? pro\ e (M-onomicah That local 
in< ( ntive to e« onomv be jirovided by the fixins: of mininiiim 
prn es whn ii "h.ili rank for linancial a>."i."tanee. 

(f ) Tiiat ( omhtic.ns uf eontract with (Riild." slmuld he as 
ue.ulv.i" possible similar to c ondilioiis of otlu-r eontiacts. 
'I'hat sui-li Contract" should jimvide for the (iuiid <oiii- 
pletuiif the work undertaken at a fixed "Uin. 'Fhat (diiid-i 
he em oiuMued t" < onti'.u T foi tile lahoiii only as well a" foi 
the w hole work. 

(/) That the diicit imilding hv the (d»\ernment should 
he j * "tin ted to .1 nil 111 in u rn. Any ai i aiiLU' nieiit whn h pio- 
vide" f(.r the uctu.tl c o"t of work", without tiii.incial im f n- 
tiv( to ( eiuiornv, r.uikino for finam'i.il assistam e upon tin 
j»i‘e"ent line-" i" ouU' )U"tdiahle when sin h opiiatious .itc 
ab"olute!v (‘""fiitnil <ind eannot ]»o""ih]y he undettak'ii 
ot liei w l"(‘. 

Vin (^/) 'Diat eiidcacour should be m.idc to oiitain 
' 0 "t "t.itistn s on all un ]ioi tan t housing In- mi*" ami tb.it 
the 4-i.".t ie"ult" be ta bulat i-il foi i efei erne j*ui j) 0 "e" 

ih) Th.it the existiiii: costitiiT syvtem be revwed with a 
\ le w to "i m |ihli( at ion so as to a tTord tlie teq uii’cd pi <n tn al 
infoi m.itn >ii with the minimum of cln n a I l.ib< uir. 

{' ) That steps he taken to ensure that actual Usc is made 
of tin* inf oi rna t loti so i dit ,iined and t h.it tin* c ost st a 1 1 st n " 
ot t }i»* Mini.st rv of Healt li he pu blisln-d so as to be ,i vaila i'h- 
t'*r hu-.il authoiities. builders ami othei intercsti'd I'.nfies. 

Sir 'I’ll o mas Robinson. Mi . '\\ Ikiii on. .ind Mi. S St i .inh" 
siifu the rcp«u't subjei t t o rcsi'rvalions, the t w n la't-named 
ctatini!: that tliev difi'er piofoundiv from the genetal tone 
and from manv of the findincy of the R(‘port 

In the rnattei of Fees qtayable to Architects and Sui- 
vcvoi", the ('ornmittee state th.it so far a" the cmjilov 
im*nt of An-hitei ts and (Quantity Suiv< com may b** nci 



KELIEF FROM AXTiyTATElJ BUILT)IX(i BY-LAWS 




''ary. wt* rDUsiiiei that llir vei\ 

•^taiitial I LMluctiun-s fruiti th("?e U''Uall\ |iai‘l f"i siu-li jn-n- 
fejisioiial >ervives — aie reasonable. AVe are. however, of 
opinion that whilst the Ar< hite< t and Suiveyor may 
have been ne<-c>>aiy in the woik of settintr a lusher stan- 
dard and in •>e^ullln^ tlie seivues of a ditferent elass ot 
builder, suine CM onoinie" '•hould In- "M uied in thefutmeiii 
T he direc tion of profo-.^!. aial fee--. ( of the main rea'-oii-^ 
tiu the speeulative buildei beino able to piodme clieaply 
was the aiIno^t entue absence of ' on-Losts.' He did not 
employ an architect except fcii* limited purposes, and he 
certainly did not need a quantity surveyor. The savinir 
thereby effected wa-^ <.on''idcrabiy ovei and above that ot 
the a-, tual fees. ^Ve think that the payment of professituial 
fees in ( onne< tioii \Mth < otta^re buildiua •'h.mld in the tut ui c 
be ( ousidciably lestijt ted." 

Relief from Antiquated Building By-Laws. 

The Ministry ot H.-alrh liavt- issiu-il the followiiiir 
Meinorandiiiii : — 

tine of thf difhcultiea wliu li lic-st biiUiln^ of 
[ji'Ojjo.'ing tu build linustrs i' tbu oM'tt'iu (■ of by-luMs wliif b 
weie framed at a tune whe-n the inherent difficulties ut 
binldinsi were far less ac-ute— by-lati^ whnh dn in.t take 
into act ount the progres.'- winch has been inadi- in tlie de- 
velopment ot new methods of ounstruction ( ’oinplaiiits 
have been made that some of the lequiiemeuts ot these b,\ - 
la«5 are antiquated and uiappi opiiate to modem loii- 
dinons. 

This W as f oleseell at tilt 1 1 me ot t he passing of 1 lie Holl^- 
iiig Act of 1919, and provision iias made to enable lo, al 
authorities, in the carrying out of liousing schemes, to 
depart fioiii their b\ daws and to peiimt tlie ^,Ulle latitude 
to othei developers. Further, the Miiiistiy ot Health weie 
empowered to make legulations oveiiidiini local by lav-, 
and these were framecl on a broad and generous basis, 
limiting the restrictions to tlie iiiiuimuni ■ .nnpatible wnli 
due regaid to life and health 

Moreovei. a right of appeal i' given to tlie Imildei'. in 
the event uf the local authority proving unwilling, tullv to 
avail iheiiiselvcs of the wider powers ft i' signiric ant . 
Iiowever. that there iiave only been tifty-tive 'ucli appeaU, 
vvhuh eleailv prove.s that most iiuiiiieijialities aie williiii; 
eiiougli to ill a nr tile iniK li oh-sit ed relict i o Iniililers in I In ii 
distrn ts 

Subsidy to Private Builders. 

'I'lio Mmisl 1 v (if Ueiilrli have is'ileil the foliiiwiii” 
instruction to loeul aul horirie.s un tln-ii ii’Visi-d 
hou.sino jiolicy : 

The (t(iV eln men I have de( ided to bn ill I lie ul.tlil ol sU )>- 
.--idles to jiiivate builders, undei the Housing ( Atidition.il 
t'owei's) A( ts, 1919 and 19:21, To houses at niallv tom- 
iiiein ed befoi e 1st .1 ulv uiidei .i • er titii alt- gi vi ii b_\ .i lo. .il 
.luthoritv. ol on the ju'omise of such .i i ei titi* .11 e. ainl 
eompUted not later than idid .Iiiiie 192:2. 

In order to meet cases of hardshij). hovvevei. bx ,il 
.luthoritu-s may issue certilioatcs where coni init iiients h.iw 
In-cii entered into on or before 14th -Inly 1921, the date ot 
the Minister's statement m I’ailiameiit on housing poln y. 
In sin h eases subsidv will be paid for houses in respev I ot 
vvhieit tile local authority v-erlify that .letual eoiisinietiou 
was tiegiin on or tiefore 2.ith August 1921. and which arv- 

I o inplcted vv itliin t he jn'esei ilu-d tinu- and ol hei vv ise I oinjilv 
Vvith the conditions of the subsidy sehenie. 

It Will he for the local authority to s.itisfy themselves 
1 h.il .1 detinite eoniniitnient t'Msted la-fore l.ith -Inly. 
Generally any expenditure iiii urred in .intieijnitnm of sub- 
sidy. such as the jnirehase ot hind, or an\' iontia»tu.il 
obligation involving Hnaneial liability, will be regaided .is 
a commitment. 

In view of the liniilatiou of lime, loe.il authorities will 


realise that it is essentia! to eiisuie that .ill i dses submit led 
to them aie ilealt with inimediatelv. 

Ill any case of doubt the question should be refeiied 
promptly to the Ministiy with a full statement of farts, 
aildressed to the Sei retarv. Ministry of Health, Whitehall 

Where a certificate i.s issued under this disi retionai y 
power, a typed slip niiisl be alt.u lied in the following 
tetnis, and signed bv the offieer autlioiised to issue the 
certitii ate : 

■■ This cpititii ate is issued in puisuanee of the discietioii 
conferred upon the local authority to grant a certificate in 
t ases wlieie eommitmeiits had been entered into befoie 

1 .4th .1 Illy 1921. 

■■ The ceitificate is subject to the conditions — 

"(I) That no grant will be jiayable in respei t of any 
house to which it applies unless c-onsti in turn is begun on 
or hefote 2oth August 1921 

(2) That houses to qualify for gi <int mtisi beiompleted 
fit for occupation not later than 23rd .Iiine 1922 " 

A similai slip should be attached to the lopies ot the 
eertifieates sent t-ilhe Housing ( 'ommi"ionei and retained 
by the I'ouncil. 

Paragraph ib) of the "conditions" on the pimted cer- 
litieate .should be deleted. 

-4 scheme has been made l-y the ilinister aiui appiovcd 
by His .Majesty's Treasiu y leiideiiiig liou'i-s i oniuieneed 
befetro 1st .July 1921 eligible for grant and ])ruvidiiig toi 
the exercise ot the discretionary jiower dt-sviibed above. 
The Conditions as to planning .and i on'trin tn-n alieadv 
pirsciihed leiilaiii as befoie. 

The R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges : Judge’s Dictum, 

ilii tuiii le.sjjci ting iucliitei ts' 1 liiH'ue.s liv u .lllcloe 
of the High Court tlv.sert'es lecuiding in the.se |jages. 
.\li. .Iilstice Cret-r, (ieliveiing jiulgim nt m the ca.se ol 
V ll'ooil (t,'J Hoielaor in the King's Bench 
Oivi.sioli oil the f.'ith --Vinil last, e.xpl'e.ssed lllliiself Us 
follows . '• T am mdined to think that it a man goes 

III .1 meiilOel of the RuVal Institute of British .Virhi- 
|ei t' and says ' Ilo this Woik.' mile" he aimliges 
.sometliiilg to the eontiaiv. he 1 ' agreeing to |.ia\ tlie 
chargi-.s wliicli ai'e uiade hv jieople who have tlios,- 
ijUalifii ntioii.s." 

Approved Scheme for Apprentices in the Building Industry. 

The Bdin ation (.oiiiiiiitlee of tin- iiidustiial ( oiauil 
fill the Building liiihistiv (Building Tr.nle.s Parlu 
ineUt) Jiave had ninler eonsideiation the question id 
Bov Lalioni in the Indu.'tiv and have |iiv|)aied a coin- 
|i!ehensl\e Jfe|iort Ol whii h the .situation W.ts auaivsell 
from the |ioints ot view ol (1 ) Pre|i,i]ation foi Industi v. 
( 2 ) Tile Thi'e.sholil id Industry. (•')) 'I'raiuing in In- 
du.strv. (4) Pii.sr--V|iiirenrii e.shiji Period. The Kepoit 
liaviiig liei-n apindved liv tin- Indiistri.il Cotineil, the 
Kducation Committee were requested to Jii'epare a 
.Selleme for A|i|irentiees li.ised on the eouditions 
arrived at in their Hepoit The Scheme wa.s eom- 
pleted and h.is lieen endorsed liy tlie Indust rial ( 'oiiui 1 1 
.lud i.s now [lulih.shed a.s tin- Ajiproved Schem- tor .V|i- 
prentieeshili.s in the Tudustry, with a view to its lieiiig 
jiut into operation tliroughout tin- eouutry, 

’I'ljf Si ht'iiU’ pi ' ult‘- fur till* f'-vt vf] ihs-h nit'iil hi c .h h i nit i r 
uf the r»mliUug iiwia-vtiy uf a ( 'ummiti' p. t" l*e t alletl th • 
■■ Lik a! Buihiiaif Trad*"' Ajfpivntivr'lii]) < 'ujnmittet*. ' i uih- 
pu^^'^! ut equal miinlfi*!'" uf i rpu‘-nn at i ve-^ "t 1 1n- -\"vii i,i 
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I I -u^ - ■! F, ill |ili ' \ --I ' .L 11- i ' -M ii> 11 i.i 1 ii ■u-' I -i \\i'ik|i*<iji!.' 

III t 111- 1 Illlll't 1 \ 111 1 111- 1 ll-t 111 I I 111- I 'i illl ILIUI 1 1 lll.l\ .lllil 
1 r-jiii'-fut at u 1 ' ti ‘ ml t hi Ian il Falui itmu Autiim iti- tin 
lan-al Aih lniiiy ( -illllrltti-i- lul -I'llMilh r.lil|»liivnii HI nl 
till- 1 h 111 -■ lit Fiiipliifmi lit t 'iliinilltf-'- 

'111' til’ll ti iu> I't tilt ( 'i ’iiH.’.itTi f a 1 1 T'l.iiiaiiai t '! aii- 

1 1 1 l-nnl a a III I t 1 II til’ ’ I 1 ' t 11 I 1 1 I t 1 ■ ' 11 1 • t H } 1 [ I ! 1 - [ 1 1 I a t l 1 U • I a I 1 1 I * * t ” 
t hi il”\-n 111 t 111 nl 111 ir.U 111 1,1 ,h-l t . . ^t llllllhll* lilt lUtl II nt till- 

tati'iiiau-'liiji . tn iiit*-r\-n-\v ( wirh till ii jiaii litni tin hi.vn 
« ill 1 1 ii nil 1- ti 1 1 util till- rii’iiintiv rill ( iiiiiinitt' f .lit I” 
!ia\-* it till 11 ili'-jji in.al inti -1 iiiaiinii U' tn thir ImvA ni unla-ti. 
at tanuiii-nt'i auil a-- 1 1 > t It.- itu 1 Inal in it lu lian -nlinw u tnwai iL 
niaiiijiiilativi- i laft, aU” a^ t” In, lu-alth im niil ami [iliynii al 
ilfvi-l”]jiiiint. ami liAti lujinraini-iiial nualitiu'. The I niii- 
iiiirt'-i aie tn lei niiiim-uil ,uualile ln.\, i.. euiplnvei, ; ti- 
]ii epaie lint, 1 if i iiipli iVi I ' Mill 1 have fai ilitm, fni' ti .iiniiiu in 
a eiveii traie ; to eiiniire uy nii-an, nf vi,it,. re^inrt, anil 

Intel \ lew a t hat t he yiiut hi, 1 i-i lit me t h” iiLiit 1 1 ainiiiu ; t " 

I niinult with the Lm al l-luiif alinii Aiithniitif, in n-aaid tn 
the etiunjiiient, neleitma nf iiintiiii tni-a. i iiirii uliiiii. ete . in 
t lie Tei hull al Iiintitutu m,. with )iai tn ulat i etei i m e t n i In- 
eoui'~ea to be pmvidf-il in the r.antinu.itmn iehnnl, : tn 
jji’ivule. uiiilei ewept miial I 11 1 ’ iiiiinlaiii I fill thi tiaii,fii 
nt an appt'i ntiee tn annthei enijilnyi i Jm tin piii]in,i- nt 
spei lal tiainina ; to ininiii aa,. advaii' ed tiainiiijr wheie 
lapai’ity i, 'hntin: tn iimninti the jiliV'iial, ~ni i,il. and 
liioial well-beiue nt the youth, lit wniLina m inniuiirtinn 
uith .Juvenile III i£ani,ation t'nminitte.-,. ItnV'' ( lub-. ete. : 
tn cnn'ider and jnnvide fm the pnniiinn nf youth' m the 
Induatrt- viio cannot become ciaft'iiien but could lie ein- 
plnved in another eapai ity. 

Buy, di 'lima to enter a tiadi iiiiint leei'tit Mitli tin- 
Lncal Advi'iirv i ■niniiiittee for Jiivinile Employ nu nt, who 
will airanne for tin m and then paii nt, t” l.e intei vh-m ed 
by the Lmal Buildinu i'l ade, Ajii’i emu e'hip i niiiiiiiitee . 
bny-i tvho apply direct to the Aj)|ii.-nti’ ”'hi]i < oniniittee ..r 
t n an Eiiipli ivi-r iiiii't h. n pnii i d tni i . ei'l i atU’ii .i, a b” \ , 
Eniiilnyei, de-innit buy, inn,t imtity then leijnii i-nii-iit , t" 
t he ( 'nlliiiiittee fill .1 nveiiile Kiiiph iv lie nt. M h'l Hill a n an -a I- 
toi 'IK li vaeaiii 11 , t n be I oil'll h led in, tie- A [. pi i nin i 'hi p 
Committee. Tlie Appieiitii e,hip ' ..iiinmiee will de. nh- 
Mhether a boy is suitable f.u a trade «ithiii the Jndii'tiv, 
and « het her an ..iiipl.. \ . i n.’tilc ui-j a va. am v i' ,i 'iiit.ilile 
j.ei 'On to nndi 1 taki the h..y‘' tiaini'ii; 

IS.iys m.iy h.- admin , .1 int.. t h.- t lad. ' imt ea i li. i than 
touiti.-ii yt-ai-' I.t aim and not later Ulan m vi-iit. .-n 'lie 
fii't thiee inniitli' ..t 'ei \ n , m ),i-..batiniiary. .ind if dei ne-d 
s.iti'fai t.’iy by both lln , nipl..\i i ami Cnin'iiintee he cull t.i 
indentiii-ed f..r not le,s than l.iin viai'. n. ti-iminate <it 
t«.-iity-om Mill' a’a.. The imieiil me m betun-n ili.- 
Clllpinvi I. tie- a|iplemi. e. Ill' pall III nl ellalill.lll. .lllil till 
( iiaii 111,111 till tie- film- bi-mi- ni Uie laii.il Apjii, mil f'hip 

Ciimmilti e A lull til al a llav i'ei linu al Si lioni 

l-nuilt' a' p.lll nl the a J J pi i-m |. i ' || 1 1 , Rot' lindi lunlllu 
rnlll'e, nf 1 ll'T 1 1 1 It 1 ni i a I Tiamillil all ellnlbh fnt t hi Lni j I 
Kdiii-atinii .Vmhniiic'' Si Imlai 'hi p auaiil'. liiii'aiU' m 
inaiiitemim e -Jiaiit' Bi.V' iimleiianimj a full-tiine iniii.'i- 
nf I ii'tltutiniial iiaiiiiiie mac In ini h tn in ed tn tin l.mal 

.Appli ntii i-'hlp ( nniilllUii (lllllmj 'U. Ii peiinil mill .It till 
end nf the i niiise the I nminittee al lane' ' fni the iiaii'ti-i nf 
the Inill lltllie tn a 'llltaiili e||i|,|nve| 

Till- ti. uni nil 1' I I nm hi mil mil nt Ill'll 111 t Inn in 1 III Mm k- 

'ho]) and/ni- nu job' and iii'tnii tmn in tin ( iintinnatinii 
S( llniil. Ellipinyel' h.lX e to 'I e th.ll till le,\ m l•nll.Uled on 
pioiire"i\e Mnik III I I "aiy to lii' i ..uiplete tiaiiiiiui. All 

aji])ientii-i ' up tn till aei- nt ,'i\tein niii't .ittend a ll.iv 

il l hull al Si hnni till nil. ulmle il.iy nl lu,, lialtnl.lV' Jie'l 
M eek M itliniit di-din linn nf m ae*-'. .ind tnii't attend evenmu 
l la"!-' fnl lint !e" than Iwn I CelillL'J' <1 week dllllllli tin 

Si llnnl SI "Inn, 'l\lie|i 1,, elallti.-n \,,|1' nt .ini 

a]ipientiees mU't attend e-\eninn , I.",,,, for .it 1, .i-t two 
evcnimas ,i Mii-k. and attend im. 'Imuid In .,,ntiuuid 
diiiiiii the remaindei ntiln a [ipu mn i-'hip. 

Full C’nn,ideratinn m tn be mx , ,, tn the piwltlnli nf X ntlt h' 

xxhn entei- ii' iiii'killi d wnikii' .ii ,i |.,te p, iini'l. ,av. 


I laiiii . n 1 ■ . ; 'Al npx w .1 ' i in ! pi , I'lnii n - r ia m n U in 

illtblnilimi Iiipii'II, ,lilli!i|_ I’li.nil'iliiill' 

tin -X . I'll 111 . ’t 11 mild, nt m I 1 1 \ . ,iit i - ti . 'n - . > 1. p it inn ! - , 

n. I iip ll loll I' ill'. 1 1 ' i .IJ. I !. 1 X 1 , I I': n| I i' t n 1 , 1 - ||, adi ' n nil - 

'ill 1 I h.tl t 111 X i I 111 till 1 '1 i 1 1 I III lu't I X I in i III .1’ il ij ii.i 1 1 1 \- 

tl.i.iied 

An .\d.h ml I In s. , i,j 1 j i J, , 1 ,,,11 ni 

".ill "t x\ t ! a 1 p pi I il Ml ■ ' ' in . 11 ! I i 1 a 1 1 J I IT pit 

lllil I ’t 1 hi J. - Ill n,-x 111 1 ,1 ~ 1 al - t , ■! la .X' 1 it ! 4 - 1 .“i x ’ al ' m, 

Ili I'l I . I nt u tin ,1_1 1 I Jo- J I tin ( i In n in • . an , 4 
npiiunn ili..t lln Ja-iai )!nii.iiii_ li.ni,' A i. [n ■ nn. . 'in n 
1 ”tntmlt..-'iiniil.llivappi'iiriin'' -i i_.' 

A '^pin, Mm-u Ind. i.nii' i' .inia nd, 1 1 i - ili, '^i h, nn-. 

Palestine Exploration. 

Retiiii t' fmm Pah-'t im 'hnu- 1 ha t ruin h x ahi.il Jn xia u k m 
Ill-inn- ihiiin iiuih-i till- Aiitii|uitii ' Oiiiin, 11,1 .\t .-\'i almi 

the nn at eloi'ti t' xxith xvhi, h H. i,i,l the Cm.it ailoiiieil hi' 
biitUplaci- have been ulentiti.il .111(1 e\-i a.x ate, I. .lllil the 
i.vpli ir.it ioii lit iilieii.i' and of the .m-.i. m tin- x n niit> id the 
synagogue cif Cap.i-uiauni Ini' had eiptallx- inteie'tnia 
I'f'Lilt'. .\t the Lit tel -It I - ,111 hi Kaai uial I i un t . xx it h iiiO'.iie 
]iaveineiil and ainbulatoiy. h.i- been urn ovei.-d. and a di-- 
I lively of '( uljituie and pottc-iy Int- liei-n made at ( 'a-aii-a. 
Step- are iioxv bi-mg taken to piii-eixe and ]iioti-it the 
niedheval toxver at Ranileh. tlie am lent . hun li of Jifna at 
Rainallah. the i a-tln of the Teiiipku' at Athlit. and other 
nioiuiim-nts. in addition to the upkeep of the citadel unil 
M'.ill' of .reiU'.ilein. xvlm h an- entiu-ted to tin- Pro-.Ti-iu.'a- 
Ic-ni Society. The .Mo-, lie jiavcnient. Mitli eailx Hebiexx 
ins,, liptioii' .ind otliei decoiative dc-'ieii'. found Li't year 
at Ani-duk. near .Ic-iieho. ha- iiuw lucii coinplctelv exca- 
vated and removed tor coii,ei vation in .leni'alein : xvhile a 
tine ,1 nlptiiii il 'airo].hagU'. lei oxei. d in fi.igim.ut' fiom 
Tiiiinu, .-\\a. lui' bei-u rca-'enihled and exliiliitt-cl in the 
c-iTitdel. ( iiiod jiiiegro" i~ Il’Iiiu made nn anxx liile xx-itli the 
oi-g.iui'.Uiiiii 111 ,i 1 1 iitial nui'i lllil lit .iiitinuitn - m .leiii.-a- 
leni. Alfradv li. 01.111 ,-,h|,‘i i- have heell n.lt all iL'lli d. .illd tile 
lolleition will 'hiuil.x III- opi n to till piibln . It i- id'o 
propo'i-d to oi'gani'i i ollei tnui' of 'i-ulptiiii. and nrehitee- 
tui-e .end otlifi ,inni|Uitn ' of p, i iiliai l.x lo, u! mteii'i at 
Tlbell.l'. .'tele. Alhlit. .Old .-V'l aloll. 

Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey. 

The I'Xi av.ition.' .it < il.i'tonbiiiy .Ablit-x- have heen iv- 
.'iiiiii-d .'ime the lii-oiiimm. ot .liil.x ly ihi .Somei -i t-hii e 
An h.eologii .d Soeii-t x , J In- woi k ,it the hoietto ( li.ipi-l i- 
ne.u lx I ompleted. .ind iinne ol tin- pax l■llll•nt of the iioi tlo 
1 1 11 ti-.iii'i-pt h.i, I II -ell tom 1(1. All i-M ,ix at ion III I he not th 
of the e.M'tnig J-.idy I 'ha[iel li.i, bei n bi-itmi. .mil the h.i'i- 
of the iiillai'. xihiili. iinoiiliiig to Spi-Im.iii in the lii-t 
xoinme ot In- mark' the po-itioii of tin- ( Imrxh 

of .lo'i-ph of .\l liihltlle.l. h.'l' lii-ell dl'i oxeli-il. il i- piil- 
]H I'l'd to ( ontintii- the \\-i u k In-i i - in i hi ■ hi ipi of tuiding ,'oim - 
toiinflutioii, (af till, I htii'i h : but iinh" mole fiinil' nie 

toi-theuiiiing if xvill be impo,,'ibli- min-li lojiuei. 

The work i, tindet- the |omt dirci tnui of .Me"i-'. F. I’Inrh 
Pxuid [/•’ J .Hid Si-i J.ui K\ ail". 

Eastbourne College War Memorial. 

I'olioxxiiig tile pt i-( I -dent I -'t .1 bli'lii-i 1 I’X iiianv of the 
piil.lie 'i-hools. tin- E.i'rbounii- ( i,il,-a,' \\,o Mi-,inuial ( ,,m- 
lllltli-e h.IXe del ilhd til, it ,111 old box 'lli.lllll In- eldlll'lMl 
M'lth the ih-'ian .mil lairyilie out of tin- i-M.-n'iv,. War 
.Mi-moi-ml hnildmu' xxliii-h in.- e. uit,-ni plat,-, i. In ae, oid- 
.iine xvilh till' dee, 'lull. .\[t, Ci-ntflex ( '. W’ll'Oll |.l.i. .1 
I1.11I111-1 111 the lii-m of M, i'lOiin 111,-,. Tati h,-ll ,V Cah- 

xxoithx. Ini' III i n .ippiiinti-il .to hite, t 
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British Museum : Departmental Changes. 

Ill "t tlu' r<*tir'.'nit'nt of Sir Htax-uL'^ 

iicad. t]i'‘ df[iairi!U‘Ut of till* Bnti-li Mu-ruiu liitlu-rro 
known . 1 ' th<‘ UrpaitnifUt of Enrich tind Modiinval 
AuTi'jniTio aiul Kr]iuoLn'a]»liv lui'' k.-.-n divided, and 
tin* follnuini: aji['(>!nriin-nT> lia\t‘ kr.-ii niad.,* bv tJjo 
prim rrimt*-. ^ - 

Mi n. l)aUi>u t'> 1 h- Ktr|)“! .if tJi'' i p.ii t m'-iit "1 
Hnri'li .lud M- ilowal Anrujiurii--- 

Ml. It. I.I H ' •li-'Mii t ' • 1\< « [I- [ '.Mil'' I ). ]i.ii t iiit*nT ■ 't 

( 'jiami' ' and Ethu"gr<iphy. 

. A. n I't K , t" h' l)'-j*urv-K(‘rjn r in tin* 

1 )'‘[)ai t nn-ni "t < > i .i ini' - ami l■'.t im- >l:i anh v. 

Mr Rt‘...dna}d >mith. liuln-iT>i I ir-i'UTy-Kenpvi ni tin 
nmlivid-'d It'-paiinn*!!! . lM‘i,,ni‘> -K'-nja-i lu the 

jJ'‘pairnnjiit "t IWiti-'h and M'*duvval Auiniuitn--. 

The pudiist"!!' I. "ih'i tn'U' tail int" tin’* Dnjiait lU'-iit "f 
di iti'h aii'l M-'(lia' va i Aul npiitu*'. t h*' < it n-ntal < "11 m t num 
nil" that "t (.'** 1 .1 nin ^ a ml Hr hu"um iihy. 


A 1.1.1 Kit S(i('lK'm>. 

The President and Allied Societies. 

Tli'‘ l\[t P.uil . 1' .iMMiiiiiiit: 

til p<iv a i.if vi'it' t" til'' Alh.'il Si.n.i./ti-' ihiriiiu: 

rill' rnium,n ..‘^.iiiii ( )ii til'' 2"th Si.jif‘iiil"'i’ III' \vitl 

111.. |iri ''.lit at . 1)1 ■■ At Hi-iiii'. ’ uitr'ii by .'.^ir William 
Portal, Part Pi'a'idi'iit of tli'. H.unji.'liii'.. .mA W.. "f 
Wight A"iH!atiii’i of Ai'i'liiti'i t'. .mil th'- nn.inb..)'' of 
till' A"Oiiatiou .It AViiu-lii.'ti.r. Tin- P I B.-\ Prizo 
(lra\viuii< will lio on .nul rli'- l‘ri''iil<.|it will ilolif.-r 
.1 brift addr.." on matt'.)'' n.l.itim; to rln- futuiv of tin- 
Profi...<iou. 

A fi'it to thi. IJi’i'tol S.ii'ii't!" of All liitri t' li<i> ak'i 

boi'n .irMiiii.'il. .md ii.irrioid.ii' uib lio [lubli'ln.d l.l''.|■. 

Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

Tilt l Mini il ( it I ill' 11 o \ .1 1 1 M'l II 111. Ilf Ai ho t I'l'Mi.- 

i.i ml h 1 \ I ti ij w.i r,-lt (1 1 1 1 I 111 1 I iiiii' li mI i li.' ! Ill l.liu 1 iiilu't 1 1.1 1 
1>|'M'||'|I|I1I'11I \~.MI l,,t li 111 .ilM.;||.t lull. Mlth |.•”.ll.l |M ill! 

ii'li i[ii lull Ilf ,1 . 1 ,1 ini.ir.l billin' till liiiili Inn: 'I'lu- i.li-.i n 1 li.il. 

liv li.i\ 111 '.' 'll nil' 'll ii|ilii .1 in I .'ciil.i 1 'li.i |i. - , 111.1 'i/i-'. v.nv- 
nin 'll Itii'ii'in I \ t . ' |n i' \ mu t .i ii ni 1 1 1 1 'li. iniif.n mil \ . it i\ "iil.l 
liM iiM'-ihi.' to li.iM' 'tiiiiM 'till k.'.l liv m.i.li.ini' pi't . 1 ' 
Inn k' .on. Till' MMlll'l I'.i' I'.'i'll O't.'II.'.l I" till' ','ll.lIIV 
I 'W 11- I ' 1 ' I Ml 111 It 1 1 . 


Tin: KXAMIN \TlaNS, 

The Intermediate: Testimonies of Study, 

'['1|.' following nindltir.ltll'U' ll.ivi' b.'.'Il ill.ldr III till' 
’IV'tililonii'' of Studv " !i'i|UHrd III III- 'uliliiHIrd l>y 
(.'.iiididati'' (or tlm 'Intnrnii'diat.' Ivxainiu.itiou : - 

I . Ml 11 1 d Tuo 'lici't' 'how niM I hr ,i|i|i|u'.'tii ii . I oil.' oi 
ii'oo' ot till' ( liih'i ' Ilf Ai I liiti . nil I' to I nil Id mi.'. A 
M.'ii.'i,.! ili.'wiiiu of ill.' Hull. hi l: Io I r ui'i-’i on oiu- 
'liri'l , wit li I let. ! I' on 1 ho '.'i on. I 
t .Mill .'i. On.' 'll. I't ot ih I, 111' of ('l,'"H' ( )i n.oiii'iit fioin 
the [oiiiid o! oiM 'h.'i't .‘f .M.n I i.ti' . id fhn'nii'Ut 
fi'i'i'h.ni'l di.iwitiL' I’oni th.- oniiitk i wo 'lii'i.t' of 
ii.i'.i'iii'i'il 'll .I '.MUM' III 'll . M'. me liiiildiiiL; o>' |ioi(ion 
of :i liuililiiiL'. to 111' '.'I.'. I Ml I li,\ I III- ( ’.nil lid > to. w ith 

I !lO plottinO' ,111. I 'kl'tollM', 


(i, 7 .mil S. — Throo 'hoot.' of workiiio cii.iwing' of a liuiMing 
of inodorato dimoU'ioU' 'h.iwiiig clearly the cen- 
'tiiii tioii of tiooi'. roof', lomoi'v. oti. The general 
iliawing to he (h'.twn to the 'i.ah of S ft to 1 in. with 
t in. and full 'ize detail'. 

A.B.- To'tiiuouies ot Study yrojiared under the 
iihl 'yllabu.-; Will be accepted for apjiroval by the Board 
if 'ubiuitted jirior to the uo.vt Iitterinodiato E.xamina- 
tion. To be belli in June 1922. 

Probationers R.I.B.A 

.^iiiee the I't February 1921. the following liace born 
registered ae Probationers of the Koyal Institute : — 

AUi'i'jh I'U I >":ul I'- liiuhlfv. .")T Lti.iki It 11 R' i ul . ‘ S, K 14. 

Aiu'.'l I • R , Us Chut'.h Path K" 'd. Ext-rei. 

Aithur* Eli- <1 PetArboio* K>'.<'L Mci\'eitiec. r,iveip""l. 

V'-h'* . .1 'hu I'l uik. Ed'th K".id \V K* iwm'jtcii. W. 

•VUt'ii : Em- -*1 t’l.* il IXiUer. - Clittou \’ I'at H.uuld stifft. H'-U'Idu], 
.V'iierv'U : WTlhaui Ath-d Bank. \'it'\vland> Pv'.id. Ppith. 

Will. .tin •J"'"ph. 17 Fidu; stif**i. WTUt'iihall. JsT.iif'. 

.\uaT'' Jaui* ■? LSi- s Blftiheini ih-ad. Middle'bu-Ui'h 
B "atiii.'vd Kii'h u’ I John, il W iid ■? End. Hah tax. Y"ik'' 

B.aydiiu . Pt '.I 'IB k X'Uai.m. r>:ld < ‘ip-'T* I R'.'.id. Ei.liU'ji'"!. B Imiii. 

. < ■ >' 11 Aitlui! 4^ l'fi» Uh.irn '■'titet. Hi. '1 latiiii''! ih'k-u* 
h-il. 

lb 1 1 land Jp‘"n lul. 4 '^r Stt-pla'ii'a 'Ici ia< t*. A' "ini' V' i K. 

• luay B tuk. WiPt'-iu < 'iimbt ilaiid 
Bl\ til : J. iiu.> Uhver. 22 Tiiniry >ti t-r nh. 

Bud Wilhaiii Ht luy J'l-nuiitj:. 0 Old Qut cn sti'.'Pt. W 1 
Bn-st'.'W • Wilh.itu Einett. Jas Hamton Avi.niu. 

Bi-nvrt • J.'hn s.iorwoai. ttoS BaniM'-y Kjad. shefht-M, 

B'u nniit.'U • Th-mi it. 3d Tho Mall. Mviipl'ii. 

' •liui'.. I-L-^l;'.- P'MM'HI 1-5 ^!llt«.>u A\''iiu( Hiuliii.ito. X d. 

T’lawltfV ; J.conaid " M>st View.'” Holme. Laiutoirli. 

< iii*-v . Albai r Ai tiuir. Ill Mill Road. <.'a’nbiiilae 

< ilv' 1 1 . L'hoiu.i' W Ml . W ell eiloy Ho . Mu kle^att. . \ "i k^. 

< liipma'i . Elio WVbb IS Xoit-dk Kou. Fai-jate. Id. 

< >u> 1 • H ‘nianuu. 32 Airiii<.oiut .Vv'-um*. Belta^r 
•'■UlU'r'.ll. I ) *U.d I •lolui. 14U\\ itt Sttoot. id.MUoA . 

Cooke : Edith LblU -n. s Auho U adeii'?. W 

<’ampbrll . RB.iiaid kdoiac, 2u Remold ."'Tui.r. T|is\mi h 

I lowd'-t . lVl>\ ' Bl.ir'vI'U*. ' .St Ml'ho'N liill. 1 1 Uld u o! til. 

Ihimui'Miaiii. 

Dix 1' Cli uIm M imiLf. 27 X'"ir«*u R.uid. I. on haoulu Hi 
I>t\«'Up(.it Xoiah Emilv. 12 l.ioiiaid Pl.ix''. Ivi'li'-iliuToiu \\ '' 

H.ini •’oLil. 3 \\ oi •>[oy i ;i.)\ o l.own^liuliiie. .M-iU' lu'ttu 

J)ii Toll. AUiolP'iiv Bclmave t hauiboM. VriiTUi-*! . I'l*' ot Wf^'i.r. 

l>a\\ii«'\ • Pm'\ Wihnd. «» Dow im < ’..uit Road. Pinky. 

Dickott-. Kai!\ .lam. 24 FaoA-'li Road. Ak'nliHoit. Kuit 
Dunn Rieh.ud Ru^'oll AnHionv. lu Kmlfink Sno..T. Sundoi kuid. 
IkiiMi- tt . J.diii \\ ilbam. 13 Kl.oi 'Ji-'tran*. K'Iil^ Kdu.ud- Dm-. 
Jhlt.ui. llanouMto 

ITli' l.oonaid Kim-'.r 44 -Moiton Po>ad. K.\uiouth 

1'1'iTt. I : Antliouv I honi m. 7s i 'i- ada Road. Waiid-u oi th ( oiiinio)'. 

.sw.lb. 

Empecr tH : l..*ouji.l, .)S T.‘i'itV'-"U Ro.id. Roi ttW" -d. SoutIj -nij-t'. ii. 
ITi//cll: Eiob IB k <Jo..ioo '<t. moll Road L'pniiu>'tM 

Mti'd Godwin. 27 Puk \ii'\\. Derl-y Ro,fl. Stai.k-t"!'!, in 
Xott'. 

Goi ii.dl ' .1 ami Mnni oo, ' V-shloioh, I'.o. li ■'t on ] a t k 1 1 0 '> i 't l.aiu 
Iru 11 PtaiB 'b Eiii' d. ■).’> Kahii-j Ro.ul. W- iul-}' v. Middi'-scx 
Gsdhths • Kilwip Davd.ou, I Gilaiido Ro.id. < la]ih un r"mm"ii. > \\ . 

< .li'l)- Wilhaiu i o"!!''. 2.T poll! II M .dk. Hi I in IMI. K 21. 

i kd* . .la' k Kli''t lorn. 7 St. < ‘•'W.daX R".i<l. Sm.il! Ik at li. Bn m i m 
' I’hom.it?, Mi'.ilm«n«'. Daxiot. I’im-I in.-' 

(dmsi.ii Hum]»hii \ Xloikx. , 13 .\\ l'">tonc Ro.td. Lii'e^tM. 

Glossop .1 dm. Bi.i'ltoul Ibrn-so. Xtuiul'd 

Gii'ldou* Rouben Handd. ' -*71 \'ii'jnua stir. t. Soutlip- it. 

Gii-lwt’l .bdiii Ridpij-' 21 Mt !iom‘ .'''tioot Xowtoii H'atii. Maii- 
I hi ''t ' ’ . 

iPoaoiv \\ dii.u'i .bdiu Uiui\, 14 Ru-'-'i'n Road. Sattou 1*1-.. ! j’oid. 
H.ui!''' .lo-.'pil Bi.iiik. ' Mooi Eiul. ■ ikoToP Sjia. ^ mk-. 

M.iiii'. K* iini'th M il'nm EuiP' -UM- 1 Utlt I’n-'toi’ .\\ Ic-toid. K' nt. 

Haitk-y . Vmi.uT Ki.imi-. i Hall A\ «*uui'. s. shm BLu kpo"!. 

Hi' toll Fi* d. U Fox T. Holh u o. >d P.u k. Ed'joli y, .Stoi kpoi t. 

HoiMoti \irhui F.lw lid. su .M.iimtoii it. Xoitli impto'i 
liaMM Aithiii Fifd. W 'tho'lwoo'h' .'^lio h-y. S.-atiiamptoi;. 

Holm Ilf VMw lid. 74 ( ..wh \ Ro.id. < >\t iid 

Ii.dl Vlln'il liioi.M" H«-il*«‘tt I Klim'" Di'\i'. \\ hill' \ B.i\ . 
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11 iki'Iti iM I \\ '4' tin. » ii'-'ol.l IJ.M.i. X lf> 

Ki'.Us'jU Bedliiutio,, ''ujinv ria* t*. KoBiii Hood ixi\ , ^l.Tk•'. 

H ou c" . •! Fi - I* 1 n k. l*oi T \ ,1 !'• H' ■ H< i tfoid. 

H ii\ev : J’lhii ]’■ lU 4J » ’a-'rku ai Man-^ioU". 'x \\ .1.5. 

-loiic- - L b ' I •\ citoii ‘iVri ko. 

Jukiuaii: j'l.iiik I.> 'ii ml. 1 ^ \\’( -.t ''id'-'. M.itih iiu < '■ •lanii'u. -s \\ 4 
iv'k'.ll Johu ott. o ■> ''ir < . A. X';-liokoiu 2 XVw Square W < 

Kinil- r Bid'-o B n t-VM >• .d lo-ad. Southampton 

I,. Ill-' < -aoro.,- ( h t! U'S, ‘5 < iai d-‘i; \ d'- . X'ou hy \V.. • ' ii h'-h 
f-AU'.j- Wiil’ani Kfiiii'-ly ^ \Ves.’‘<''u Fin. ; A\ '-Uiip. Kt-aamu 
I '\a’’^ A'w li Ft ' ‘ < 5; .-\ 1-. .i;ni . M ly B ink. Stokr-r-n-Ti > ]i» 

2'’ X -ifh Fn-l ‘ro.v- , X..ith Fud IV.?r..!i,..i5r!i 
Bi' Ir ’k lohu M--' • 1 HinL'\'i--k f’li-o. >t J’mi . 
I lu Itr'ldl-U" 

A Fultji. J' ■=• pU 1 Mnpl- iii.tii. 0 1 \ ' Imk'x lilo Ih.a-l W II 
^Illue' Many T)\ =ou. 21 Bio- -klyu vri.^cr. Bevf*iley Koa-l. H-ib 
Maitin . X'ath.iui-K l-“> High STit-et. ♦ *. 

Mo-jn Albeit. 212 Brim^hau H ad. BuinW 

• Janie'S R-id. 1 1 Bank >Tieet. Tat'. hc« l)iiude»’. 

.M'.'-iir-h X’oimaii Waltei. 2 Haainut s^ic.r. Taimton 
Macdonald i Alister Ghdst- ue. U Howitt Koad. X’.W.o 
M.ivhe\\ •Jame-' William d F.dmei R-ad. Walthamstow, F.17 
^^d 2 lev : Fiedeii'-k. 17 Bouleiatd. Wt;''l'.'n*''Up'-i-Maic 
^Iatrhe■^vs : Albert Stephen, Gs Oghaidei K -ad. s E.15 
X’leld : Rjdney Heibeit, Lan-.- b’oftage. Sb.ko Gr-'-'en. sk^u^li 
G^eubuiv. Thom is Beiiuid. H-.n'-- I'-tiU'. I)ev«>u 

Old acre r Wiiliani Betnaid, H'.i R-'id. Haikh-ll. k‘->i- 

Ti ant Start'. 

Fegii : Altred Lloyd Fiaiik. 12 \\ ill od Lau* W . Bii*:gi'>id. X'omj 

Pethei . Wiltred Guy, 22 Gio’'e PI ice, Bedt-ud 

IGitiid' 4 '=‘ : William dohii, I.'j St [’"tf F' H'-l!'-nay X 

Price. Evei.ud Viui’eiit. 2 1 Al’ Mint-- sti- cr. X'ottiughani 

Lhrr^r . G^iduy Will uu K'lowG' '>2 Blyth^a ‘'-'.I R-. -l!,- -t- •>. 

E-ssex. 

Row ell niid Heuiy. 4b M*-- 'd'rt >■. k Ro ft. .^^.•sele\^ P.'in-r gh ■ f . 

Phipps; Altied st,>nl‘'y. 212 .Maiib>uo' R -td. 

Platt . Wlihaiii la; l-'i. Hichppld. '"haw. L-iii- ' 

Paviif Aithui -I'-hii. Die Paiidv. < ’ae) pluli 
IViwell Evan Gi ifith', lb < l"oi 'O- Av'iiU'-. K -r.-n. Xottr 

I’at-'U! : Vrthiu G'*oil'' Ko'ivm'. ll-o B--'Uinillf l.au'-, B'-umvil'- 
I’iumtree : H- iiiy Sind'‘rs'<n. i" Sr. Marrli-.S' R-.id, X’otfngham 
I’ranguoU : Gi - il, 4'5 K>liiiu’'d <ri.-. t s F, '. 

Reiidle : Wilbarn 2'b< Fa\.'.en R'-id. P-.it-inou»h. 

R'lfus I.*=-'l".- Montagu J >2 Fiaiu i' .\,V' ii'i' ."•■ntiisc'^. 

K'iss Fre h'l !i k John. M.tv B ink.' L’''il)i lb- id. J>laii::'>w i 
Robertson Alb it \'i'twi. Aadl- i." .\rT idak Roid Ini^un-" 
Roberta Alfi - .1 ' b oi -j IbHoud'/ilb 'd '"LI" 

Stlt G ’orli'-s Wwidhim. 27 R..,..!. il.-ud'.i-.ifli W'.od. 

Bumiimham. 

sharpf -Mb'.'ft r.oiciiM "2 ]->-'< R- ul L'l-f^ifi 

Sh iw Hei b--! t Himh. .'i Wk'li' 'I'.y r 'i.-c- P>- !\i'd> i" R-*ad. L'\ ■ i I'.- l 

Sii'*' : .\lftf I -f >hn, Hitiiii'a Roid Fidiji-- .d'. H’l-st'tb 

S;j!i' . tk‘hold . G 'Ml f,- 1 i - r - )1‘! 2’.* F*i .h:'}i i w Ib-.id. Bui nit v 

Smith . Gf.-du-y Jolin >tii|i|.l' J Ri\ ..! \\ aik. st Au't« 11 

.Saund'-i" : Vi-'i-oi t'l,iif Lindon. s .'"f lauu > Vdl.i' Winohi 'f* i 
S -dbiight : John loaT-.n. 2 S' Iboim- R.i ol \\ Won « i 
Smith. John .llhu, ■■Ea■^t \itw.‘ I'li'Woith. .X'ew Wadungt ai. 
Ituihain 

Tiow t'l R 'b 'l r William. 1 G < imbj id-.-f St, - , t . X'oi w u.h 
I’h oil f 'Son : Fiedf'i'.'k X"i 1 P^waiT. 4 i lata'i:.'! Squaie. Sratboioii^h. 
ruiner : Hmi/y ^'ll'toI. 2 S.ijuiin-_<d.ili Gai*b U'. Ki ii'iimdon \V s 
Tit lev : Pcn.i\ al E Iw a ' d. 22 < hiioii' «. .Stn « t. Wai i iiiL'tou. 

'I’o'/or : tVi.il R' '.MUiki X* w R.-ad. .M. Au't* !!. 

C-lu'i : I'd. 1 '''• If or it '"to < r. < h. ..tfi .lr-",tn * t. 

\’ II 1*'V . K''! b‘ I f , S ho -1 H o , }5! p k'-. X' Loll tin 
Wilton ( '1 M ill 'a 111 . lb < ’oll'-f I Road . E \'.t» i 
Willi' X’oiiiMii 2b >i'mmi ihill ."“tn t X< w • .i -.t lo-on- 1 \ ijf 
Wii'iley : Fiod Hil In 1. I St\d. T-'iia- si^.i'iley Ib-arh Wal-ffi.l.i 
Wold: Willi nil Fun' u. 21 F-o‘ stn ft "-t M i » \ Miun h, J onjin \ 
Wiilftt . (icil Hand'l .\l\a. Gn- •ii>'iotr. st. B.iiiaba-- jbi.ttl, 
(‘avei'liarn. Oxon 

Whtto-jide • Walter .bn k o o R \\ f' • at!n-i •^tone. JXq .St Pi*t«i'' 
Road. .Sh* I inifham 

Wool. Fio loiK k Wilh-un. ' -i i*' Maik, PX-j . 21 'f li.anlt y stn < t. 
Wnl\ I I lia mpt' 'll 

W I'.'lirinaii : (.i -oio*.- William Wo>>di'.i, Lonh n> HdR !)miiiugi*'ii. 
m. Ptoth* ih irii. 

Wallis: H Hold \ iu( *-nt Gunn, bd l>o,to. k Vv*-nue. X'oitl!.imjtt..n 
W ilt'hiio ; Ah'. .Joliii, oJ Hyikhv ."-tieet. Bui tou-i.u-'ri.'nt 
Wo ohioimdi • ' hiistoplu r .\ithiir P7*lw.'iid. 121 .X'oiw< h Roa«L fp'w ,cli. 
Wool I : .Xb vilh- B! k k\\« 11. 114 \i tliiu Stn » t H* ibv. 

Wri-Aht . .Jo'-hua Stanlfy. S.ivih* Ho SaviP- R-.a*!, 

\\ dr* is: .lolui, 2!» K*.'fakL Ro id. X W'.n 
W dliams - Gut n P:*'!' y uny. i5m.''»l* m R* . to* \ si.iit^ 

\oratli: p'i*r{eiifk G*' 0 ''oe, * Xaht, 2 G.'],\'llf A\'-‘ti'i*'. Bu'sl'm 

.Sfaft"^. 


" liKi iHiMSKli" "( llOdI ,S. 

School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

S< indarsfui's and pii/.*'' foi HR21 ha\*' boon awoudml 
. 1 ' f-.lbiu. . 

F‘> '' I fh 1"' 'It 

H«*i 1 d'n.w LI Li No s, M' »L \ ["HI r. i..'>n F R .\ifhin. 

T/ow/ )b,n' 

M • » N \ N 1 K w 1 1 LI sn s. in ^ 1 1 ' t Gi i ( i a a i ded b\ t h.p 
laxnij'.'ol .Airhite- ^ural A'""' nrii-u i PI W* Martin 
l.^\IR F‘kizi-"[s .\p< HiTbj ti rl Ut Pi i/.e, £ 1 7, divided 
laow.-eii Efiwiu Wiliiani' and H W Piitchard; 2nd 
I’m/,. 1 lb. di vidf’*i botwoon F M Fivand D. Brook^’ 

>'■ ,'o/o/ \ ‘ III 

dw" H I H Jarv!" Tkvvlllino Si h"I \K"Hir". £•"»> 
‘on h . -i. H. Foi'liaw and Fdwiii Wiiham' 

Fi'^t Y-m. 

Id ML" \I I K V S' L S( H"L \ K"H1P. t:>b E H H. 

Hiuhani 

rMVKR"iTvSii L'b NT"Kir. tdb . 1 lojiald Bi a'Uha w . 

AK‘ HHElI" -L'fKSA.L I’EIZL P1""^V (''‘iH'n To «tud‘^nt" in 

.ill V* ai " ‘ • PI s sth'i . k. I 2nd \ f',i i srudont i 

j f‘ l>'n I III ‘ I- 1 "t L ‘ ‘ " h‘ . 

Iaa lp Pfu/K" I n T"u s p! \N M VI, Ut Prize, t IG. divided 
botwio-n B B'llb'i and R 1> -Ion"": 2iid Pnzf’, £lb, 
di\id‘=»d bfrw*-on S ( ). Hill and E Pv^^tlv 

flu f-'U'iwinf ,n*' tlio Pisa ininari-Hi jiitlie Faculty 

of Arts f"! .f'Uif’. 1P'21 

l.tKbHKK i<y P> Ah< n IG/J Ui-Ij.ihifii.i. -FfSiL Ex.-^mi- 
.s \Ti"s • S H Laksminarasappa 

f dlb.o.M t I N' .'XlK. HITLI Ti'fth ( G/d /’< -/ u /'/F 0 // M . B. ButiPI . 
)>ipl«lm.\ in 1 ivjf. i.>E"iuy ; B Butler, R. D. Jone.'S. 

< KHTini .4TK IS' .\RriIITF.CT1KH (G/d Btg ulntion i), TV//.'? 

Bi-v^ton. W. T. (xieenheld, W. K .T'liiC", P). J. 
Ph A. Newton. T. SaU"bury, H. E. Smith, F. 
Aolardv. S. E P' W\-'lv( r . 

G/o" //. — E Azuidia. M. P’l'lu'i, R. B. Haveis, R. 
H'dt. 

< LHII[H xri. IS \in lilTKLli'KK (Ahi/- R^gufutlOHy), 

^ /a". / d S .Mb'in H P' Biliunoiirt. J. Blackett. E. E. 
Bii'lg*. 1> Btonkc. \ ( ). < 'hat Gb'ley. A .M. ('hi"ii"lm, E. H. 
t "fiif... .! H Fiowtlu-r, W. B. Ed^va^d^. .!. H. Fnrijhaw. 
K M. Pi V, K Fi \ ri'. I’ H Ha'weli. E. PI. >I HiLdiam. 
H. Hii't. (’ H. Hutton. John. H H. Pj •lone,'.. 1. R. 
Join-". R. H. Jonc". T E. Jtuie.s. (' R Kniglit. (L S. Lewis, 
<■ -I \V. Lindlov.S. E. Malum, Ph Wh Martin. Dori" Mu^kui , 
G L. ()wen. ■). Parry-June-^. L. A. (L Prichard. H. \V. 
Pi-itidi.ii d. -M. R.i.ifat. H Rohf'rt.s. H. (L Sunni'. A. < 
'Fown'end. K W. H. \'alli", E. Williams. Harry Wilham', 
Howaid Williani". P7. CL AVoolIey, T. ^n\aiL* 

Dklkkl of B.Ak( n. 

i'dK''T E\ \Ml.s ATioN : F. X. A'tbuiy, H. J. P>.uton. 
S.uiili -I. l)i‘W"Uup. L. A- .Minopno. H. A. Potof-. ( 

Sha w, T, T \\ i!B- 

Si(u\j> Ex \ .M I s \'r 1 o N \. Alliimon. 17 H. A'hbniju’i. 
( T. P>!*'odw orth. !>. L. Bridgwater. K. \\\ Donaldson. 
•I, ( (Lurie. \\ . \. Jimknm, J. H. Millei. J. H. L. Gwt'n, 
PI. <L Phillip". H, S. Sileor k. K. H. Turner. 

Tmikd Ex \.MiXATib\ : J S. Aihm, H, F. Billimoiia, 
A. O. Chatteilev, A. MeL. ('liishnlin, W B. Ed\var<ls. J. H. 
Forshaw, E. M. Fry. P. B. Haswell. E H. H. Htghain, 

( H. Hutton, L. John. H H. B. Jones. ('. p,. Knight, 
(L S Lewis, S E. Malum. E. W. Maitin, (L L Owen. J. 
Pariy--J Olios, L A. t i. Pin hard. H. W. I’litdiard. M. 
Raatat, PI. Robnts. Pv W H. Vallis. K. Wiihains, Howaid 
Willia m'=5. 

phuKTH I7x \ M 1 s VTioS. w ITU H O.SOI i:> IN Am HlTLi - 

'11 UAL J>f."[ov : K. R. Aithin, O Olieikiov. i. R Jones, 
S. \V. I"lt. 

* riif-f 'nuh nr- ota.uu f\f nij-tioii 1 nun tie I uti i mfdi.u >• LN.imifiat imi 
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oM V IN AkcHITH TI KK. 

Fik^t ExAMiNATinN : A. Applaud. .1. W. Caul, A. i). R* 
r’nwley. U. K. S. I). Mil. Ddiix K. Uinmh, Hoatiar*- ]\r. Fitz- 
gerald. H. L. Fox. M KoU'^lld\^ L'lati'e' d'. .SilciK-k. H. 
Theaile. U. I Fhojua', Maud A. M. Wall. Slieelah A. 
Wdkinxin. L. CC Z \\ inuei . 

Second Examtn vti>>n : D. Brad'^liaw. D. Debert. 

(C ( Dimgla^. ( EdwanU, (_; K >. Ehihaidt, d. H. 
Fiubiir. L. Howitt. b). H. H. Xuttall. Doris Ux'er&by. 
C- d. Priestly, J. M. Taylor, 1. I. el Walihaby. 

Thikd Examination ; d. Blackett, E. E. Bridge. D. 
Brooke, E. H. ('oiue-. d. H. (’rowther, E. Fryer, H. Hirst, 
K. H. -lones, T. F. dour-. ('. J. \V. Lindley. i)ons Mu-ker, 
H. G. Simms, A. (A Townsend, Harry Williams, E. G. 
Woolley. T. YoxalL 

Fol'rth Examination, mith Disiinction in Ar* hi- 
TECTURAL Dt>ioN : W. EEworth. 

Manchester School of Aichitecture. 

The following Sciiolar>hips and Prizes for Session 1920-21 
have been awarded : — 

Manehester Di-trur Institute of Budders" Travelbnii 
Studentship (til20) to Mr. W. H. ()wen. 

The R-I.B.A. daivi' Tiavelling Studentship (tdO) to Mr. 
R. A. Cordingly. 

Special prize given by Mr. Barlow fiir Town Planning 
(JilO Ids.) to Mr. R. A. Cordingly. 

The Maneho'ter Society of Architects give the following 
prizes : — 

The M.S. A. Prize foi >[ea;ured Drawings (£20) to Mr. R. A. 

( '< u diiigly. 

Special Prize for Measured Drawings (£12 I2s.) to Mr. 
E. d. Halliday 

Bradshaw Gcijs Pnze tor Measured Drawings (£12 L2s.)to 
iMr. G. G. Qiiarmhy. 

Beaumont Prize for Mea-sureil Drawings (£3 3s.) to Mr. 
R. Byrom. 

PrcNideiu's Prize for the be>t E.— a\ (£d o-^.) to Mr. R. 
Byrom. 

Edinburgh College of Art. 

The following I*' a li-t of awards of Vuirsaries and book 
]irizos to student" ot the Architecture SetMou. Edinburgh 
College ot Art. duly 1021 : — 

Two Tkaveluno S< uoi. xU''iiTr'' of £40 each on comple- 
tion of tive Years’ cour«o : Stewart Sim and Frank AVood. 

Hunky dAKVts Tuwelt.ino Studentship of £o0 : 
Wdliam Sutherland. 

Minor Travkllino. Bi ksxrif.s • £10, J Connd Pringle 
and Wilham Allin Muir; £7 lOs., dohu C. Coventry and 
Edwin H. H. M'dliains ■ £"\ dohn A. Arthur. Archibald 
Craig, flames A. Johnston and George L. H. MAilD. 

Book Prizes: £3, Tdounas B. Gibson: £2, James J. 
Gordon. Walter T, Hcinh-i'-on, IVicy W. Morton, 
Xiu'inan A. G. Xeil, Thoma-i Si’oon, Hairy Slater, Law- 
nuice H. Smart, MTlliam 1). ^Ta< ke.izie, and Leslie <C 
Thomson; £1. Alex. C. Cairn^ and Uobert S. Eih-;. 

Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen. 

At the annual adiudication held last month eleven 
candidates fnj th(‘ Diploma hi Arcdiiteeture granted by the 
Governors of K<diert Goi don's Technical College, Aberdeen, 
submitted Morks in sup])ort of tlieir applications. The 
works vere adiudicated by Mr. Paul M'aterbouse, F.S.A., 
President as reproenting the Scottish Education 

Department, and by a local Committee of Architects prac- 
tising in Aberdeen. All the candidates Mere adjudged t<» 
have attained to diploma standard, their names being; — 
Kenneth H. BroMii. Robert Galbraith, dames K. Maitland, 
Douglas Alolvneiix, Tan A. Aloodie. Robert H ^li>rrison, 
Wilham Peter, Donald C. Rac, Thomas S. Sutherland, 
William L. Tavhux dohn Yeats. 


At the same time five post-diploma students submitted 
works with a view to having their diplomas endorsed in 
respect of a year of post-diploma .study in the College. The 
endorsement wms approved of in eveiv ca.se. the students 
concerned being : — James Donald. Charles R. Gallic. George 
A. Mitche!!. Alexander S. Reid. William d. Ta;slor. 

In connection with the assessment of diplomas, one or 
more local scholarships of oonsideiable value will be 
awarded to the candidates ranking highest in order of 
merit. 

A travelling scholarship of £l.o0 is at present being held 
by Air. Joseph Addison. 


COMPETITIUXS. 

Partick & Whiteinch War Memorial Competition. 

ilembers and Licentiates of the Royal Iii'titute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competition because the Conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal In- 
stitute for Architectural Competitions. 

Chelmsford War Memorial Competition. 

The Coniijetitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Comjietition are uii'^atis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters m the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 

Iax m.tcALisTER. Secrulnnj R.I.B.A. 

R. I B.A. Competitions Committee. 

The Council have appointed tlio following members 
to .serve on the Competitions Committee for the 
Session ly21-22 ; — 

Till' Pi'fsKU'iit (Mr. Paul Watorlmu.i'). tlu- Him. tieiir- 
tai-y (Mr. Arthur Eeen), Professor Patiiek Abeurombio. 
Mossr.s. \V. H. Anscll. Henry V. Ashley. G. Leonard Elking- 
toii. L Uomo Gut line. K. Vincent Harris. H. A'. Lau- 
hester. F. Winton Newman. K. M. Pigott. William A. Pite. 
T. TaliC'in Rees. .1 Diuiijlas .Seott. Septimus tVaruick. 
Herbert A. Wckh. W. G. Wilson. 

At their first meeting the ( 'tmiinittet' appointed the 
following officers : — 

man, Mr. W. G. tVilson : Virt-CItriu tnan. Ml* 
H. V. Laiichestei ; Hon, .s'tertfu/ it-s, Messrs. Henry V. 
.Vsliloyainl Herbert A. Weleh. 

Auckland, N.Z. : Competition for War Memorial and 
Museum Building. 

Competitive design.s are invited by the Council of 
the Auckland Institute ami museum, and by the Auck- 
land Citizen.s' aVar memorial Committee. ” with the 
doublt' object.'’ in the worils of the Conditions, " of 
jiroviding a noble and dignified building suitable for 
till' War meinoritil of the City and IToviiicial District 
of Auckland. ;ind which will also form a worthy re- 
pository for the collections of the Auckland museum, 
including its unrivalled maori trea.siires.'’ The site is 
on the Observatory Hill. Auckland Domain — a large 
|)ark of 200 acres. The cost of the building is not to 
exceed the following alternative amounts : (a) For a 
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building of permanent fireproof materials. fl20,.(K)0 ; 
( 1 ) For a biulding of permanent fireproof inateriaLs, 
witli each elevation, other than tliose abutting on in- 
ternal courts or areas or on the site of future extensions, 
faced with an apju'oved building stone. TlTO.i'HJU. The 
de.signs will be judged and the award to the sucee.ssful 
competitor made by the Uoimcil and the Committee 
jointly, with the assistance of architects of ability and 
standing, not conijJetitors. who will be called in in an 
advisorv cajiacitv. Premiums ; First, : Second, 
.£2.50 ; Third, £iOU. The premiated designs become 
the property of the Council of the Auckland Institute 
and ilu.seum and will be ]aiblic]y e.xhibited with the 
other designs after the award. Under Clause 7 of the 
Conditions the promoters are not bound to engage the 
author of the winning design as architect, but it is 
understood that should an architect be engaged for 
the building, the author of the winning design will be 
given the work. If the author of the winning design 
is empiloyed the premium will be deducted from his 
commis.sion. The designs are to be in accordance 
with the by-laws of the City of Auckland. The pro- 
moters do not bind themselves to make an award, and 
will only do so from those designs which they deter- 
mine to be of sufficient merit and .suitability Design.s 
mu.st be in the hands of the Secretary of the Council. 
Jlr. T. F. C'heeseman. Princes Street. Auckland, by 
the 2'^th February 1922. Mr. J. H. Cuii.son. Mayor 
of Auckland and President of the Auckland Institute, 
sends through the Secretary R.I.B..\.. an invitation to 
architects in (.treat Britain to compete. The Con- 
ditions and Schedule of Piequirements. together with 
the jilan of site and levels, may be inspected at the 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 


Staff for Royal Engineer Services. 

Aiiplitations are invited from gentlemen de-inm-s of 
iiecepting temporary commissions on the " .Staff for Royal 
Engineer ServiC'e.s ” for a period of two year-i. (.'andidates 
must jio.s.se.ss good tecliiueal rjualifii'ation.s as aielnfeots. 
fivil engineers, or suiveyois. A thorough knowledge of 
(Quantity .Surveying is essential. Piefeience will be given 
to candidates holding degiees, or diplomas of the Sur- 
veyors' Imstitution. and to ex-offieers with war experience. 
The age of candidates must be between 21 and :ii). A 
certificate of birth inu-t accompany the aiiplication. 

Particular-, as regards technical training and experience 
must be furnished with the ap])lication. together with two 
reference, s as to chai'ai ter. Ai>plirants must he meiliially 
lit and tvillmg to sei ve at home or colonial stations. 

Suecessful eandidates will be gazetted ns Temporary 
Insjieetors of Woik.s with tlie rank of lieutenant, and will 
be paid at the rate of £200 per annum, plu.s Civil .Service 
bonus, amounting to £233 : total, £133 per annum. The 
(.'ivil .Service bonus, however, varies with the cost of living 
and is likely to decrease. They will not be eligible to 
receive anv cither .Army allciwanec, except free ]»a.ssage 
overseas (if reuuired) and ti.ivelhiig allow ance.s. Thev will 
he required to jirovide them.selves with service tire uni- 
form as laid dov. a for the Staff for Royal Engineer Sei vhc.s. 
A urant towarcli^ the coj-t of provjsmri of unifonn will be 
made to officers whn liuvc not previoU'.Iy hehl ciimini'^sions 

Ajiplication.s should be addressed to The Secretary, War 
OiliTe {F.W.4), S.W.l. 


Vacancy for Architectural Assistant in Zanzibar. 

A youn'j; Aruhiteetural As^sivtant Wvinted fortlu* Zanzi- 
bar (iovuinmoiit. Hu >hould lie a Ihiblu Suhuol boy and 
have buun tiainud in a L'^ood otliuu and have had a few years' 
post-aitiuU'-s ux}>cr!unec. Tlu >alaiy i> i.4no. risiiiLf to t'oOO 
b\ annual im ruinunt*' ot i'io. with ttuu tirst-uIa-'> jias'^aLtc'^. 
and iio income tax. If maiiicd. (ioxuinmtiit would ])av 
half lu-' wife's jia>.saLte. Four moiulf."' leave at lionie after 
months' '•eiVKe Rl'-e filllU-'lud tjUaitel.". He luiirllt 
be allowed to take a ctitain amount of private work pro- 
vided this does not mteifere with hi*^ (iovernmeiit work, 
and if till'' weie peimitted it would add t^reatlv to the value 
of the apjjoint ment. Zanzib.ii i-? hot. ^oin^ to 91' in the 
hot weather, but not too unhealthy, and the climate i& very 
pleasant from A{nil to Xovcmlar. riu-a]) polo (an be had 
and praetK-ally all other LMme.". Ajiplieatioiis >hoiiId be 
addressed to Mr. John H. Sinclair, Tlie Secretariat, 
Zanzibar. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 5th December 1921 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or nther communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Council prior to Alondav 7th November, 
1921 : — 

.As Fellows ; 

Davidi.e ; WiLLi.aM Robert [.-1. 19n4], 27 .Abingdon 
Street. ITe.-tnimster ; and (i3 Lewisham Park, S.E. 
BiDDrLPH-Pixcn.vRD : CH.4RLES Hexry [-4. 19211, 9 
Staple Inn, Holbom Bars, W,C.2 ; and Eghams Close, 
Beaconslield, Bucks. 


MEMBERS' COL EML’. 

MenAer^. LkenUafe^ an'l S/iiilenfs »ia;/ in<ierl an- 
nounceineti's mvl nin'ke known their re-iuirements in 
this coSiDin without chan/e. Conuunaication'i tnust he 
uililre<<e! to the Editor, and he avcompanied by the full 
ii'irne and addres!>. Where anonyindy is desired, box 
numbers wiU be qicen and answers forwarded. 

Resumption of Practice. 

Jlr. Ashley F. Benjamin [A.] has now resumed practice, 
and has taken offices at (59. George Street, Portman 
.Square, W.l. Telephone: Mayfair .797. 

Architectural Association Hockey Club. 

.Anv members of the A, A. who liesirt' to join this club 
will be welcomed. The club has been affiliated to the 
Hert.s County Hockey .Association and a seiies of men’s 
matches is being arranged for the winter .season. Com- 
munication should be made with the honorary secretary at 
.3.1, Bedfoial ISqiiare, AV.C.l. 

Appointments 'Wanted. 

A K.r.r».\ M-uk-s -ItHAtion Us ])r;umht'niati ill ^rchitf'ct’s oihft' M.mj 
years' expuniMiue ui jirejiariiiu workiiiii .-ukI <ictaii (Irawnius and tracing''-, 
s nd nieasurin'Z existin': UiiildiriL's. Salary . ti\ t- miin'AT'' p(‘r ■week ^Vonla 
lie willifii: to help Architects tpiiipnraril\ at low terms jH'r hour, (iood 
n-tereiK-es. — -Aildros Jinx llM. c o ^^lATetarc iM.lt-V 

Associate, aued 2S. wi.shes to ohtain position with a cood firm, preier- 
ahly witJi a view to partnership later — conditions to in* discussed Three 
vf arsi Eiichshdoineb-rie and h\ e years Canadi.m ueiieral expiriiMice. which 
Is wiiiular to AiiuTif an. A A tiainimr Tr,i\eilt d in Trance, ItBly, and 
Nortti America. — .\dilress jiox e/o .SecrefarA 11 I 13. A. 

.ARUHTTFf T’s A<=s[-T.‘XT — En-jaiienient di'irt ii. Ai=s(,)ciat(‘, aced -iU. 
S]ie< iiucnsilraiicliTsnuinsiup etc , and rcten ik e'. ii r' finirc'i, at iiiter\ icw. 
SulaiA A(> 10^. (11 part time — Addles-. Box 2 ( o ’Secretary K.l 13. A. 




Fig. 1. — L.import H.ill: West Fkoxt. 
rro’ii A pli^jTozraph kiuilly Icnr by rbt* propiirtor-; oi Coud'r'j L(fe 


SOME NE^YLY EOUNU DRAWINGS AND LETTERS OF JOHN AVEBBA 

B>- J. Alfred Gotoh. F.S.A. [F.]. 

L AAirOET Hall, in Xortli:iinpton>liire. lias bet-n the seat of tlie family of Isham since the end 
of the sixteenth century, when an ancestor of the present b.ironet moved thither from Pyteh- 
le}' and built himself a house. Being one of twenty children, he had adopted trade as a liveli- 
hood and was, according to his epitaph, once Governor of the English Adventurers in Elanders and 
thrice A'arden of the Mercers of London : he died in 1 aO.a. His great-grandson. Sir Justinian Isham, 
the second baronet, succeeded to the property in the year 10.51. and shortly afterwards contemplated 
the modernising of his hoU'C. Being a man of learning and of cultivated taste, he went to the mo't 
learned and cultivated architect of the time in the person ot his friend. John Webb. Webb >upiilied 
him witli the nece--sarv drawings and details, which were accompianied by expJanatory letters. Some 
of these drawings and letters have been jireserved. They were coiisiilered of sutlicient interest to be 
mentioned bv Bridges in his history of the county as long ago as 1720. and it is not often that Bridges 
departs from the even tenor ot his way through ancient records to call attention to any such matter as 
the di'signs for a house. The drawings vere valued by members of the family with antiquarian lean- 
ings, but to others they were unknown, and it is only within the last few months that they were brought 
to recollection again and. by the kindness of Sir A’ ere Isham, were placed at disposal for examination. 
They are in fact of great intere't. for they came direct from Webb's hand, they bear his signature and 
they are made alive through the explanatory letters which he sent with them. Beyond the light tliey 


* Kiiulh lent by 'Sjr Veie I'-liaiii. liart. 
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ltd. 2 . — Lampokt Hall. Webu’.'. Drawinc of the New Fku.st. 

throw upon W ebb himself, they show how an architect carried out his work in tho.se days, and how he 
made himself responsible not only for the general design, but for the details of the mouldings as well. 
Yet Avithal much Avas left to the mason, who carried out the work with little or no supervision. Indeed 
the means of locomotion of the period gave but little opportunity for an architect in London to su2)erin- 
tend his Avork in the country. Instruction.s were sent through the client and not direct to the Avorkmen, 
AAfoich AA’as the less risky in this case inasmuch as Sir -Justinian AA-as a man of knowledge and intelligence. 

The draAA'ings and letters Avere sent by the carrier, and the former Avere enclosed, in one instance at 
least, in a paste-board case Avherein they were seAAm up. The letters give us, incidentally, a little 
information as to Webb’s practice. His office AA-as in Scotland Yard, Westminster. He AA-as doing 
Avork for the Earl of Peterborough at Drayton, in Northamptonshire, indeed there is a draAving of a 
chimney-piece there by ^Yebb in the Burlington-Devonshire collection at the E.I.B.A. He Avas also 
engaged on some Avork at Belvoir Castle, in Leicestershire, and at Lord Dacre's in Kent. These are 
clients AAhom he happens to liaA-e occasion to name. But in addition to architectural AA'ork, Wfobb, as 
he himself tells us, undertook to adA'ise his clients in the matter of pictures, statues and other Avorks of 
art : and here Ave find him giving very sensible advice to Sir Justinian in respect of certain Italian 
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pictuie? upon ^\llicll the baronet had hi? eye. A quaint touch is introduced where he fears lest Lady 
Khalil ^ niode^t\ may be shocked by the nude,, and it is interesting to find how unchangeable has the 
Briti^h matron been throughout the ages. 



Fu.. 3 — Flax axd Seltiox for the Wings 
(.\(lilo(l about 1 132 to Wi'bb s block, which is the intci'incdiatc uncohmred portion. 



Fig. 4. — Elevatkix and .Slctiox of the Defositoky 
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The letters speak for themselves, but it has seemed desirable to preface each one with a few notes 
explanatory of its contents. 

Letter I. 

This letter is dated from Scotland Yard on 10th June, 1654. The particular '* moulds ’’ and 
“ schitzo ” which accompanied it are not identifiable, but there is an elevation of half the central 
projection of the front to a scale of 5 feet to 3 inches., which mat' be thescliitzo referred to : if 'O, the 
upper storey was subsequently modified. 

This 

For his Honored firiend S' Justinian 
Isham K' and Baronett. 

S' 

I have sent you downe by the Caner as many moulds as liis short returne would permitt with a schitzo 
of the front as you desired, by the next you «hall receive the whole front, with a portico added wch vou 
may take or leave at pleasure, though 1 am for it, it being a great ornament A much usefull, A 1 will so 
ordered yt that it shall not a})peare temple hke. 1 approve of all vour proceedings A have ordered the 
moulds A drawings accordingly. I shalbe more large in my next, the carier’s stav not permittimr iriee 
time to enlarg my selfe at my present, however 1 shall remavnc 

yo' assured freind 
to scr'-e you 

Scotland Yard ‘ John Webb. 

June 19'“ 1654. 

Letter II. 

This is also dated from Scotland Yard, about a month later than tlm lust. The design for the 
front is given in Fig. 2 : the design, that i'. tor the central part thereof Lee aLo the photograph. 
Fig. 1). It would appear that the central part is all that can be attributeil to Webb. His drawings 
for the house refer to this portion only, and other evidence points to the two wings having been added 
about the year 1732. The upper windows are much smaller than in the assumed schitzo of letter 
Yo. I., and they were carried out as here drawn. The porch is drawn on three small pieces of jiaper. 
one for the front, cut close to the drawing in order that it might be applied to the principal drawing : 
one for the side view and the third for the plan : it was not built, however. The owner of Belvoir (.'u'tle 
at this time was John, eighth Earl of Eutlarid. who. according to his l^iographer. " had the good conduct 
to disengage himself from the extravagancies of those times." Yevertheless the Parliament in 1649 
ordered his castle of Belvoir to be demoli-bed. and that the damage >o caused should l)e refiTred to 
the Council of State. The claim for com})ensation was apparently put at £1.500, but without snece".. 
If the figuri^ named represented the whole damage, the de-.truetion could not have been great. But 
whatever it was it neces,..itated repairs, ami apparently Webb was employed to superintend tliem. 

[Single sheet. Xo addre.ss.] 

S' 

I have sent you downe by Kichar 1 Branson the do.signe for the front of your intended building at 
Lamport in wliich I suppo.se is fully ob.served what you advised mee of, onlv in the second windows I 
have varied, because if made above 4 fo. high us here drawiie they will never have that graeefuliiesse as 
now tliey beare, and at that proportion tliey wdl ycihl light sufheient for vour rooms, whereof you need 
not doubt. 1 have .sent also the < Iraught for a porch, which wilbee much better and more comodiou.s then 
vdthoutone,andadd.sthemorevariety to the worke, the order thereof being nevertheless preserveel. lliojie 
ere long to visitt you at Lamport, and what you .shall deternune in the meane while, I shall either satisfie 
you uppon the place, or alter it, if needs bee. 1 beginn my journey hence, god willing on munda v next 
for Belvoir castell, intending to b<-e with you either the latter end of the next weeke, or at farthest the 
weeke following, certaine time I cannot jiitch uppon, in re.spect I know not how long I shalbe detained 
at Belvoir. In the ineane while give mee leave to sub.scribe my selfe 

S' 

yo“ assured ffreind to serve 

Scotland Yard 

July ye 20“' 1654 


JoHX Webb. 
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Fio. 6. — COESKE OF THE ChI 3IXEY-PIEC E lY THE MrSIC EOOJI. 
The uiite at the lett-liauJ bottom corner reads : " Revaile mould 
in the table of the lower ffreese betwixt the festoons.'’ 



Fro. 7 — I’LAX OF THE Uei'omtuky axu Detail of its Door 
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Letter III. 

This letter is dated 2‘2nd Fehruary, 16.54 (that i< 1655 accordiug to our method of reckouiny). 
During the seven months which had elapsed since the last letter was written the d'-'inii had lur-ea defi- 
nitely accepted, and no doubt the foundations and a certain height of walling had been carried out. 
M ebb's work consisted of a new block replacing a portion of the old hoii'e — the re>t of the Fdizabethan 
building was suffered to remain, and it siu-vived until about 18'2U (except so far as aft’ected by the wings 
added to 'i^'ebb's part), when it wae pulled down and repLiced by a new building in the Elizabethan 
stvle of the period, designed by Henry Hakewill. Thi^ in its turn was rebuilt in later year', but that 
<as the novelists say) is another story. Webb rnust have made a [dan. but it i' not to be found. There 
is, however, a plan (and section) made for the erection of the wing', which show'. by the nncoloured 
portion of the main front, the extent of Webb's work (Fig. :J). The original porch, liall and 'Creens 
of the old hou'e are included, but the reader mu't imagine for hiiU'elf the remainder, which extended 
nearly as far as to where the section is drawn. He mu't aUo delete the left-hand staircase, which is 
part of the scheme for the alterations : the other I'oi which two flights of seven .'tep' are indicated) 
was the actual principal staircase. 

The moulds for all your 'toneworke " are preserved, and some of them are given in Fig. 5. 
They include, as a matter of fact, all the mouldings from the ground up to tile rail o\-er the 
baluster.s, and are given on eight sheets of paper. They are signed " -John IVebb." and are dated 1654. 
although not dispatched until February 1655. " The designes for the inside of your roonie and chimney 

peece ’' are for the large room with a door in the centre of the front, a room two storeys in height, now- 
called the music room." The designs are repro<lueed in Fig', s. lU. 11,12, and the charming drawing 
of the chimney-piece itself in Fig. 13. They can be compared with the photograph of the same room 
in Fig. 14. The chimney-piece was executed as Webb drew it. but the lower part of the walls was 
eventually panelled in oak, and the upper part, as -will be gathered from a later letter (Xo. R’.), was 
carried out to a different design by French workmen ; the foundation of the altered design is probably 
due to Webb, as -well as the oak panelling, Imt his drawings are not forthcoming. Who the Hr. Marshall 
was -whom Webb wished to employ for the enrichments of the chimney-piece. I do not know, but ho 
wa.' evidently a skilful man, and his memory may have been preserved in connection with other work. 

The Earl of Peterborough, whose convenience influenced Webb's arrangements and made the time 
of his visit to Lamport uncertain, was Henry, the 2nd Earl, who was seated at the ancient house of 
Drayton in Xorthamptonshire, about 15 miles off' Lamport. The only work at Drayton identified 
a.' \\ ebb’s is a chimney-piece, of which his original drawing is preserved in the Burlington-Devonshire 
collection at the library of the Institute. 

The drawings sent with this letter were so many that they were sewn up in a pasteboard cover. 

Thi.s 

For the Honored S'- Justinian Isham K' and 

Baronet at Lamport 

Xorthamptonshire. 

I have sent you by Branson the carrier the moulds for all your stone worke on y' outside of yo' building, 
likewise Y designes for }-* inside of your roonie & chimney pence which I have not yett made aswell 
because I expect ere long to bee with you, as likewisse it being time inough, though if the chimnev be sett 
in hand it were not much amisse because it will aske longer time in working then tho.se things wch are of 
timber, I meane ye lower part thereof wch I would have either of yo' Xorthamptonshire stone or Port- 
land, & because of ye enrichments I would wish it were wrought here in Towne by Mr. Marshall. I did 
thinke ere this to have seene but ye Ea: of Peterborough having not sent for me as was determined I am 
uncertaine of my coming into yo‘ parts till hee doth, howsoever if hearing from you. vou shall have ve 
utmost & best advise cann bee given you bv 

S- 

Ffebr. ye 22'*' 1654. Yo'' as.sured ffreind to serve you 

you shall receive ye things Joux Webb. 

sewed up in a past bord. 



Fig. 8 
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-The Music Room, Side orrosixE to the Windows. — (Webb’s title is ” I'lie side next the Chimney. ') 







Fig. 9. — Sketch eok the 
Quoins .\nd " Rustick.” 
(The upper sketch is the 
Xo. 1, and the lower the 
Xo. 2 of Webb's letter (IV). 
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Fio, 111 .— The Mv-ic Room. The Wixdum- .-^uie. 

(W I l>li ' tllll IS 'J'llc .'idi- Uoxt l lie \uililo\s rs.") 


Lkitki; IY. 

Dated April 11th. Iti.Y-,. and dinrtod nn the ci.ver to he left at the Ham in Mnithheld for Jiran<on 
the earner. The drawing referred to in tlie first ]-araeraph is piven in hip. !*. and i-i the only one 
connected i\ith this letter, lint the letter itself js interestinp. hoth in rep.ird to the direction for the 
masons (who.se premmptnoiH donl.ts as to the proportions of the mouldinps Wehh hrushes hrusquely 
aside), and to his remarks on the employment of Drench workmen. The references to the heads 
standinp on the cornice and to the '• statues in the neeches •' fnicdies) are readily explained hv the 
drawings. These particular embellishments Avere, however, not finally adopted in spite of Webb's 
objection to the employin.p of Drenchmen. the actual detail of the ceiling tends to the conclusion that 
they Avere employed.^ ^ That T\ebb designed the framework of the altered design seems clear, not oiilv 
from the soberness of its disposition, but from the sentence in which he says '• Vhich wav you resolve 
to the ornaments of your great room I desire to hear, that I may accordingly send you uie moulds." 

The letter concludes with a bit of gos.sip about polities doubtless very acceptable to the country 
Squire. 
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Fig. 11. — The Music Room : Nokth FInd. 

(Webb’s title is “ The End ne.xt the House. ') 

This 

For his Honored ffreind S‘ Justinian Ishain 
K‘ & Baronett at Lamport 

Northampton.shire. 

Leave this at the Ramine in Sniithfield with 
Branson the carrier 
S" 

If you make tlie Quoine.s ot yo‘ building only rustick (as I remember you said you would) then they must 
bee just after the manner enclo.sed marked 1. but if the whole front bee rustickt according to the designe 
then must they bee after the schitzo 2. the rusticks dying ag' the window iambs as therein expresst. 

z 2 
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Sor the moulds lett not the masons trouble them-.elvcs about the projiortiuns. but take care thev 
worke them truly as they are made. lett them band their wails at every live or six course iuterchamteablv 
with band stones, wch are stones lying quite thorough the thicknesse of the walls ; that thev make their 
quoine stones all of one stone if possible, that their walls are wrought levell by even courses, A that thev 
bring them upp plumbe that they overhang not. that thev give them sutticieiiT mtirter A wett the stones 
well with water as they sett them that they may incorporate the better, that ye cornices have as much 
bedd as proiection y* is goe as much into ye walls at le.ist a> the saile of ye mould, th.'se ilirections I 
would have them observe. 

1 like well for ye lower part of the chimney peece to bee of Weldon >tone A if I cum pos.-ibiv bv ve 
next returne I will send you downe the nioul.ls for it. at farthest in blaster ueeke. the iqiper part I would 
wish rather of Joyners worke then plaister for it will stainl much iieati-r. and not bee so siibiect to 
casualties as plaister, yet plaister wilbe cheaper. A if you resolve so to doe. I sec no reason but the cornices 
about the roome may be so likewise if yo'' workman will secure ye standing of ye Jieads upon ye lower 
most, wch I doubt. 

As for vo' fireiich workman I desire alwaies to employ our own coiintrimeii. for bv einploiment 
those grow insolent & these for want thereof are deiected. supjiosing they are not accompted able to 
performe when indeed it is only want of encourageuieut makes tiiem neglig.mt to study bi'cause a better 
conceite of foreiners as had then of them.selves. I ^ay not this in disaftection to strangers for I love 
them, as I should expect the hke from them if I were abroad but onlv that our o\Mie natives mav be 
used to good workmanshippe and enioy the benefitt their country affords, howsoever if the man bee able 
in gods name employ him rather then bee at cliarg.' to bring one from London esjieciallv if voii intend 
statues in the neeches as 1 designed, but tlem also lett him cast them for you cuit of Antique moulds for 
firench fashions are you know fantasticall. (.'oncorning ye Dutchman's jiaintings I will give you an 
acconipt. Which way you resolve for ye ornaments of yo' great roome I desire to heare that I may 
atcordingly .send you ye moulds. That we shall hav..- a warre with ffrance is doubted but wee foare 
them not. I am 

Yo'' assured Ifreind to serve 
you 

Anrill ye Cth lO-jS. John 'Webb. 

Lhttki; V. 

Dated April IGtli. IG-oo. that i-, five days later than the last, in which it was promised that the 
mouldings of the cliimney-piecf' should l.n- 'pei-dily 'cnt . The pri mii'c is now redeeinc-d. and four sheets 
of details are despatched, all signed " John Webh " and all but one dated IGoo (see Fig. bn The 
reference to my Lord Ttaerc < honso in Kent i'. no donlit. to ( Imveniiig, which is reputed to have been 
designed by Webb'.s ina-ter and kinsman by marriage. Inigo .Tones. The latter half of the letter is 
entirely concerned with [lictures as to the purclia-'e ot which he advi'cs Ins Irieml and client. Sir 
Justinian, not without some reganl to the possilile iirejudice' oi his lady. 

Thi.s 

For his Honored ffreiud S' Justinian 
Isham K' A Baronett at 

leimport 

s;- 

I have sent you downe .ill y.‘ moulds for ye ( himne v peece us well fnr Ve pla Vster as stone w ni ke, I have 
heard of Jlr Lee and y’ hee is a good workman, but I e.iiiuot sav it of mv owiie knowledge because vett 
hee hath not beeiie einployiul Viy mee. A\ hen you resolve for vo' great room I sh, ill send vou ve f'ornice 
for it, the ( ai'tooses in which should hiu- of stone (not timber) beeaus(' it agrees better with jilaister. 
ffor ye jirojjortion of ye roome 1 .siqiposc you need not nimdi te.ire it for I am now iiiaking ormimeiits 
of A ainscott fur a rooine in Kent lor my Lo; Dacres widi is 31:fo: long 22 : broail & 21:fo: high well 
height If I forg.-tt not yo'- is to bee, because ye Coruice wch makes ve Ceiding ] have reduced to that 
height, his roome is very iiidile A hee hestows muidi cost upon it, but I am cijutideiit vo'' wilbe more 
proportionable. A'ormandy glasse i.s here at L'j' ye ca.se. Whether vou buv it in London or not I 
wciuid have it cutt out at yii' owue house otherwist' you wilbee cosemul, A it may bee carrved safe iiioiigh. 
I have beene with Jlr ase, whose painting.s A prises ye eiielo.sed note will shew vou: that of Yandikes 
is a pretty thing but bath beeiie much spoiled, though indiffereiitlv nqiaired. Thi' Lueretia is hv a 
genuine hand, it hath beeiie likewise very much siioiled, A not so 'well made good. The cojiv after 
Titian quoad a copy is tollerabl,- but I should suppose it not so j, leasing (o vo' Ladve hecausi' of ve 
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Fn:. 12. — Tn?; Mvsn' Room. The SoiTit End. 

(IVebb's title is " The End next the Garden."’) 

nakeil woman in it. That after Guercino tliongh it bee very hard yott mee thinks might well be placed 
over ye dore in yo"' roonie betwixt ye first window & (’eeliiig, at well height much of ye hardness would 
itee taken off. There is a froind of mine hath a much better copy after Titian & lower prised of ye dying 
fmcrecia wch at your coming to Towne you may sec. There is also a merchant in London hath lately 
brought sevcrairpaintings out of Italy aswell copyes as originalls wch you may also see, ill ye mcane 
while I will see you & give vou my opinion. I have no more at jiresent but remaine 

Yo' assured ffreind to serve you 

John Weeb. 


Aprill ve 16 : 

‘lorw. 
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Letter YI. 

Dated May 31st, 1655, about six weeks after the last, and mosth’ concerned with direction^ to the 
masons. There is also some advice about the projection of the chimney-breast in the "great room,” 
and about the purchase of pictures. Webb concludes by promising a vi>it if either Belvoir or his own 
occasions call him Lamport way. The Mr. Sergency mentioned at the beginning is no doubt the 
Thomas Sargenson who wrote to Sir .Justinian for certain instructions on August Ihth. 1655, and in 
asking for decisions conveyed advice. The instructions sought for related to the return front of Webb’s 
block, at its right hand or southern end ; a rough sketch of it is given and evidently no wing was then 
contemplated. His letter is dated from Coveutr\', yet the superscription says " Leave this with Mr. 
Thomas Hill near Harp and Bali below Charing Cross to be sent a' aforesaid." Sargenson was 
apparently a contractor inasmuch as his enquiries refer both to mason's and carpenter’s work. He 
appears to have been a man of good position, for he seaL his letter with a coat of arms — a chevron 
between tliree dolphins embowed. There is no record of what the advice was which was apprcjved by 
Webb in this letter of Jlay 3Ht. 

This 

For the much Honored S'' Justinian Isham 
K‘ and Baronett at Lamport 

Xorthamptonshire 

S' 

In answer to yo'^ of the 2iSth instant, the adtise wch Mr Sergency gives you is tvithout peradventure the 
best & I would advise you to follow it, yet not with ye stones drawne archwise upon a straight line, but 
wrought to ye sixth part of a circle wch is called a scewne arch as in the margent. This should take ye 
springing from ye outmost bredth of ye windowes and bee wrought over ye upper member of yo' cornice 
as this schitzo will direct. It must bee brought upp wholy in the thicknesse of ye wall yet so that on ye 
outward part it may bee hidd by the Asteler. on ye inside the plaistering will 
keepe It from being seene, as for ye buttnient at ye Angles you need not feare, itis 
sufficient without dispute, yett in ca<e you follow not this way but lay discharges 
of timber you lett those timbers be ]htcht on every syde A at ye ends with pitch, 
and lett them also be layd in Lome whereby ye morter may not corrode them, this 
is also a very good way but in no wise so permanent as the other. Your masons 
must bee sure to make your cornioe.s lye at least as much in the thicknesse of the 
walls as they juoiect outwards, ye more ve better and more perpetuall. Concern- 
ing ye cliimney in ye great roome to have it after ve fflemi.sh manner carryed on 
Cartoo.ses, for that i.s it you meane. 1 noe wav hke for from those Cartooses upward 
there wilbe .such a break into ye roome that will admitt no correspondencv to ye rest, besides such 
chimneys are fare more subiect to smoake then any other. The thickne.s.se of ye wall is .so sufficient that 
if you will it may come forth but 3 ; or 4 : inches into ve roome [paper injured] betweene and if it come 
out 8 : or 10 : ynches at wch proportion if 1 forgett not it is drawne it wdbe much more graceful then 
■when of ye least scantling, my de.sign is after ye Italian manner. I am gladd you have the peece of 
J andike it is a pretty thing though spoylecl, and I would always advise von rather to buy principalis 
then Copye.s, though they are somewhat deerer yet are they of iarr more esti'eme A hee that buys eann 
hardly bee a loo.ser. Normandy glasse holds very deare at about 40' the ca.se, wee are likely to have 
peace with tfraiice sodainly A then it wilbe cheaper. I ;,hall very shortly upon my returne to Towne 
send }ou an example. I shalbe absent hence till Saterdav senight, by y’' next returne after wch I shal 1 
send you a peece of ye said glas.se, and if either Belvoir or mv occa.sion eK calls me your wav. von .shall 
not fade to bee visited by 



aF yc uiaU. 


May ve -31. st 
16.55 


yo* assured tlreind to ...('rve 
you 

John Werb 


Letter VII. 

Jheie is an interral of more than two years between the last letter and this, which is dated 
11th June, 165 1 . The eiiLagenient of the house ■was presunidbly approaching completion, and attention 
vas now being ghen to its adjuncts, for this letter and the two which follow are largely concerned 
with a gateway. They aho de.d with a 


" depository,” of which more presently. 





Fig. 13.— Chimney-piece ix the iirsic Room 
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The ■■ (It'igiie for yo' gate" i' >lio\vn on Fig. 15. and on it arc niarkt-il the h-ttfi-' of rt-fi-iTiU'i' 
in coninctioii with the full >i7e drawings of it' moulding'. There is another and evidently earlier 
dv'igu for the sanie gate, on which are shown alternative tinials on the top (jf the pillar', one heiiie 
a swan I the crest of the Ishaiii') and the otlmr a cartoue-he with .'trapw ork. It is clear that Sir 
.Ju'tinian preferred hi' cre't. for lie has put an iin}ire"ion of it in 'ealing wax on the dr.iwing a' a 
guide, and in the subse(]iient drawing, that which i' hen illu'tratt'il. thi' im]>re"ion lias been faithfully 
copied. On the laick of the earlier drawing are some 'ketche' in pencil of an urn a' tinial. aii'! al-u 
of the depository and its obeli'k. The inference to be drawn Irem tho'e 'ketche' is that on one ei 
his visit' 5Vebb and his client di'Cn"ed the de'ign for the gateway, ainl that Welib tiirneil the draw ing 
over in order to sketch an alternative finial. The conversation then turneil on the ilepu'itory. and 
Webb sketched his idea then and there on the same piece of paper. 

After dealing with the gate this letter proceeds to the depO'itijrv and its obeli'k. which are 
illustrated in Figs. 4, 7. From the note beneath the design of the door 'Fig. 7 n which read'. " The 
dore leading into the chapell. in greater forme." it is to be inferred that the ilepo'ito.y was to be 
attached to the church, for there is no chapel in the house, am! that it wai' in fact a sort of mau'oleum. 
In the .Sentence of the letter wTiere Webb says " ffor to ascend by three 'teps into it trom the chaunell 
I like well," presumably he wTote " channell " by error for ■‘chapel." There is no record of the 
depository ever having been built, nor any reason to suppose that it was. With regard to the gate, 
the remaining letters imply that it was actually carried out. but there i' no trace of it lett. and it was 
not one of the two gateways shown on an old print as being clo'e to the iniU'e and leading out ot a 
large forecourt, now obliterated. 


Thi? 

For his much Honored ffolnd 
Justinian Idiani K' & Barouett 
at Lamport 

Xorthanipton.shire 

Honored 8' 

1 have sent you the Dcsigiie for yo' gate with the moulds Idonging to it coiuiter.'igned with Ictter.s ui 
the draught, and as I have ordered it there will not bee any one ioint scene thorough out ye whole worke 
theo'of. 

The Cojiing tor your wall I cannot send you imtill 1 liave the iust thickiie.sse of yo’’ wall. So also 
the moving dores of yo' House cannot be de.signed until! I reCidve from vou the iust height.s 5; brialth? 
of them : but the inaiuier of ye luovirig dore for vour gate J h.tve drawiie A: .sent abo the mould thereof 
as you will perceive by th(' papers I have sent you likewise the de.signe for vour de]io.sitory, and round 
about the Obili.scpie have jilaiU'd a .stepp to kneel or .sett on, and it iiiav have also one round the .siiles of 
your wall, but then the passage wilbe somewhat narrow, the grav marble cannot bee wrought without 
ioynts lying jilaine without mouldings, but the ioyiits shalbc ca.st so conveiiieiitlv lioth for banding tlie 
worke and order, that if they bee ue-atly rubd they will not bee un.sightlv, the vaulting of the coverture 
I would advise of brick, and thi' dore h-ading into it grated witli iron as i liave designi'd, whereby it w ill 
agree well with the rest of the worke. f|or to a.sceiul bv three stejip.s into it from the chaiiiieli I like 
w ell also yo' vault underneath, the windowe.s whereof iiia v hee ordered as vou write. The outside sliould 
be rustick as I hav drawiie it for so the Ancieiit.s used, but it inav bee made jlaine if you will. Betwixt 
yo' & }■ of tile Ascension nientioni d by you wilbe this difference that is round within and octangular 
without. }o an octagon within & circular without. I shall desire to know how vou like it, being it i.s 
rarely new' and will take well. On the tojip of the obeli.sqtie I place an Frne most proper for vour 
intention. I have iiotbiiig else at jire.sciit but subieribe 


June ye 11"' 

1C57. 


Lettef: YIII. 


yo' assured ffroind to .serve 
you 

JoHX Weud 


Dated ’22nd .June, 1G5T. It deals with points in connection with the gate, arising during the 
carrying out of the vtork. riic'e must have heen rai.sod in a letter from 8ir Justinian, in which he 
also made some sugge.stions as to adding pilasters to the depository. TVehb appears tliremglieint 




Fn"!. 14. — Tin: Ml ''ic Room a'< xow r.xisTiNo. 
From A plioroiiaph kindly lent by tin* jiropriotoi'- ul Con/ifri/ Life. 


the correspoiidonce to liaA'c been very acconimodating in regard to his client's suggestions. He 
rarely vetoes them outright, but either hints at his own preference or leaves the questions for dis- 
cussion at their next meeting. In this instance he contents himself with pointing out that the 

pilasters will add to the cost. rc- i i 1 1 

iSnigle slu-et — no address.] 

Honored Sr 


The side of the Peers next the garden are to bee brought upp directly square as in tile Draught, the 
outward part thereof consists of a pillar & a pillaster on each side thereof, the pillasters advance 
six inches (well is halfe ye Diaineteri from the naked of the wall, and the piller is likewise to bee sett 
6 : ynches also before them, as ye mason will easily finde by ye .scale : And the peers on ve garden side 
are likewise to rise 6 yn. from ye naked of the wall on that syde . because you cann have no stepps lett 
the piller have a plinth of stone under it 9 : inches high whereby from the ground to the underside of the 
Architrav'e wilbe 8 : fo — 3 yn. and so much should the height of ve wall bee from the ground to ve 
topp of the coping, but if you thiuke the wall wdl then bee too high, lett the topp of the coping runne 
levell with the upper rustick, I have made the mould for the coping of such height as it may answer 
justly to the height of the rustick for so it will gracefully die against it, or the space betwixt the save! 
upper rustick and the Architrave as you shall determine your height of the wall If you shall make 
vo' depository with pillasters it may bee made without ioynts being seen, but it wilbe more chargeable 
in respect of the ornaments of the pillers, but of this more may bee sayd when you resolve, in the meane 
time I rest 


yo' assured ffreind to serve you 

John AVebb. 


June ve 22'" 1657 




Fif:. 15. — Dtsifix FOR THE Gateway. 

{The note, part of which appears near the iight-hand bottom corner, reads This height of 1 f. 6 yn may bee either 
more or lesse according as the height is betwixt the level! of the garden and the valke without. John Webb ”) 
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Letter IX. 

This is the last letter of the series, and is dated 27th June, 1657. It is chiefly concerned with 
tlie "ate, but mentions the depository towards the end, as to which, he says, he has iro time to answer 
Sir Justinian’s particulars, but " when you goe about,” he adds, he will be “ very large therein.” 
However large he was. it would seem that the idea of building the depository never came to frirition. 

This 

For his Honored fireiiid S‘ Justinian 
Isliain K' A Baroiiett in Lamport 

Xorthamptonshire 

Lett this letter bee left with the Carrier that 
goes by Lamport on Thursday, hee lies at 
the Ramnie in Smithfield. 

Honored S'' 

The inclosed you had received last weeke if the party you intrusted had come for them. The mouldings 
of the gate are lusty inough for their worke els you shotdd have had other & for the gathering of some 
greene it is not amisse, it beiiia a symptoine of Antiquity yo' chainferd rustick peers are so common that 
I would have you not lay out any charge thereon, & for the agreement with yo' rustick Qoyns it i.s i:ot 
niateriale Diversity in rustick worke being most commendable. 

L pon receipt of yo' of ye 22th I have opened my answere to yo' former because therein you say 
the thickre.sse of the wall may bee altered at pleasure so th' whereas I had before reduced it to 2:fo: I 
have altered it to LS ; yn whereby ye pitch of yo'' coping will fall the better. 

I am now unexpectedly leating London so th' my time to answere your particulars about the 
Depository is cutt short, when you goe about I shalhe very large therein in ye interim you may sett 
downe what notes concerning it you please <& I doubt not to satisfie you fully therein. You may be 
confident if any occasion brings me that way hee shall not fade to attend you, wdio is 

yo' assured ffreind to 

June yo 27th 1657. serve you John Webb. 

\Vhat happened after June. 1657. in connection with the work at Lamport there are no records 
to show. These nine letters, together with the drawings mentioned in them, are all that have been 
preserved. Both Sir Justinian and Webb lived on for another seventeen years, dying within a few 
months of each other. Webb on 30th October, 1674, at the age of 63, and Sir Jirstinian on 2nd March, 
1674-5. at the age of 64. But the letters and drawings, neatly supplementing each other, throw a 
welcome light not only on Webb and his work, but on the methods by which an architectural practice 
was carried on in the middle of the 17th century. 


CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWIXGS BY JOHX WEBB PRESERVED AT LAMPORT HALL. 


1, la. Two sheet foniieily gummed to make one. show- 

ing half the elevation of the central projection of the 
we.'t front, to a scale of il-oth in. to the foot. No title 
nor writing. 

On the back of la is a pencil sketch for the quoins 
and ■■ rustick, " and also the upjter part of two columns 
with a human figure indicated lietween tliem. Tliese 
sketclie.s are prolail)ly by Webb and tlie wliole drawing 
is perhaps the ” schitzo " mentioned in Letter I. 

2. A careful drawing of tlie front, with its plan below. 
No title, imt ■'igned John Welib. " Scale, 5 feet to 
the incli. This is the design as carried out ; but tlie 
basement iiandows are not .sliowii. (Pig. 2.) 

3, 3a, 3b. P’ront elevation, side elevation, and plan of the 

suggested poreli, on throe small pieces of pajK'r. The 
■■ profile of the Poreii ’ is signed by M'elib. 

4. Another elevation of lialf the front, sliglitly different 
from the others, and to a smaller scale, 5 feet to 11 
inclie.s. No writing, but the drawfng is probably bv 
Webb. 


5. Pul! size profile of tlie mouldings below tlie wiiidow- 
of the ground floor, with numbers on them referiiiig 
to drawing No. 7. Signed by Webb. On the liaek 
are further sketches for the quoins and " lustiek." 
(l ig. o.) 

6. Arcliitrave and frieze of tlie windows, tull size, witli 
reference numbers. Signed by Webb. 

7. Key elevation of tlie lower part of tlie front, with 
numbers corresponding with those on 5 and 6. 

8. Profile of consoles supporting tlie cornice of file 
windows, entitled '■ Cartoose for the windows at S' 
Justinian Ishani’s. 1654. Lamport. " Pull size. 

9. Front of the last, full size. Dated 1654 and signed bv 
Webi). 

10. .Architrave and frieze of the main cornice, full size. 
Dated and signed by Weiib. 

11. Tlie main cornice, full size. Dated 1654. and signed 
by Webb. 

12. One of tile balusters, full size. Dated and signed. 
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13. Mouldings alove and below the baluster'^, full size. 
Dated and 'igned. 

14. Diawiiia to show the treatir.ent of the quoins aiul 
iu~tiek. with a note in Webb ' writini;. Thi- i' the 
dr lu'ing referred to in Letter 1\'. Xo 'cale. Fiu. !b ) 

15. A rough sketch — '' rude trick ” — of the (.south) end, 
sent by Thomas Sargeiison. a~king for in'truction.s as 
to its treatment in certain particulars. Dated 19th 
Augu.-t, 1635. This drawing is interesting as showing 
that Webb's buildins onl\ comiiii'cd the centra! por- 
tion of the present front. The tot.d lensth of the 
end corresponds with the dejith of the central bloi k 
.shown in Fig. 3). Theie is no indication of a wing 
against this end. 

16 . 17, 18 . The four sides of the great room, now called 

the music looni. to a -calc of 4 feet to IJ inch ; all 
signed by M’ebb. 'Figs. S. In, 11, 12.) 

19 . The chimney-piece in the great room. (Fig. 13 i 

20 , 21 , 22 , 23 . Mouldings of the ehiiiiney-piece, full size. 
All dated 1655 and signed. . Fig. 6.j 


24. Diawing of a g.iteway " tl'ur .sh .Tustniian Ishani at 
L.impoit." This aiiiie.us to be .i ]ininninarv design 
with alternative tinial- on the jiiets. On the b.ick 
.ire peiii d sk(.ii.hi.' for the de|iositoi\, etc. tin the 
front an iii.pres-inn of .i s. .il with the Ish.im en.st. 

25. Wotkiinr dr.iwim: for thi- -ame e.iteway, with letters 

lefeiruie to the full det.iils. .'sjeneil l._\ Webb. 

1 I'ig- 1,3 I 

26. 27. Full si/e di t.iil-' of tile last with lefeleiKe letters. 

Both d.iti 1.1 16.37 and 'iem d. 

28. \ tmi [.late of the wall lojiinL'. in Ji.ilier. 

29. lian of the " depositoiw' ' mentieiied in Webb's 
litteis. Flev.ition of "tile dore It admit in to the 
chaptl. " Xu title, but 'iL'ned by Welili. , Filc 7.) 

30. Kvteiual elevation and 'Cttioii of the tlepository, 
Identitietl by nil It nil' in the lettei~. Xu title, but 
siLtUed li\ IVebb. Fig. 4.1 


There are other lirawme' leiitinit to the house, but they 
are maiiK. if not entirely, by other hands than Webb's. 


THE CAEEEH AXl) WEEK OE -\XEL HAIG, K.P.E. 

Herman Haia. born at Katthainia. in the Island of i ..'tlamkin l.':>3: lomz i. .irlein at Oray-liiiist,' Haslenu-re. 
.Surrey; died at Southsea. 2:jrd -August 1921 Laid to rest m (.rayswood rarish (.iiirehyard, near Hasleraere RIP] 


The opportunity of coiinilmtinu tliis biiel appiccia- 
tion of the life and work of -Axel Haig to the page.s of 
tlie R.I.B -A.. .Tot.'Ex.iL i.s an lionour which I retocni'c 
and willingly accept. It is a .small nibute to his 
memory in acktiowledginent of a gi-ear e.Kample of 
ability and thoroughntsri. I en joyed 1,1' xadued iriend- 
ship fluring a lifetime, so to speak, our .icquainTance 
commencing about fifty years agin m ju-rlmps a little 
after my .stay at ’WestminsTer witli .'sir William 
Emer.soii. who liad been a jnipil ol WiHiam Burgis 
Haig wa.s not employed bt' Bmgi s as an nssi.sTcut till 
.ifter he liad been working tor nine veais in Seotl.mil 
Yard under Ewan CLiistiati. Since Haig went to live 
at Haslemere lie travelled aliroad heipieiitlv. and I 
mo,stly met him at social gathering.s now and again in 
London, anil we otca.sionallv coin sponded. Thus 1 
became familiar witli liis work and chuiiiiing person- 
ality, chiefly dislinguished by singular mmlestv. 
Thi'oughoui our long acquaintance 1 Immd liim a mo.st 
lovable man. entirelyfrecfiom l■go 1 islll. On no in.starue 
that I recall did Haig indulge in t lie ratli('i'inoei.miiioii 
habit among peojile of artistic tcinjicramciit. ot ilia rv- 
ing or lightly alluding to the work of i me '.s fellow < ralts- 
men. In writing this notice I am not iiiiniindiiil tluic 
time is needed to form a correct judginent ii|)(m miv 
man's relative value, but perhaps I niav .safclv pn-edirl 
that his drawings, litliogi'a])]is and etchiii IIS will liold 
their own in the future. oii1 living recurring changes of 
taste and .surviving not a few jia.s'iiig fasliioiis. Such 
a reputation is unlikely to prove ephtineral, being too 
firmly ba.sed on outstanding ineiit and de.xti roiis skill. 
Haig made no claim to comjiete witli painter's, but his 
architectural draughtsmanship rani \S vvithorit a doubt 
among tlie foremo.st of liis time, wliether abroad or at 
home, and in some respects his grapliie capaliilitv re- 


iiiaiiis unique. X'l) other Biitish contemporaiy sur- 
pa.'seil him in his parricular piovince Haig, alway.s 
in-e iri'iii tiickishiicss. was iiivaiiably exact, reliable 
and painstaking, (.'iitainly his work wa.s biiliiant. 
nu.rkeil liv a tine scn.se of colour. He rei'ognised the 
relaiive v.ilue.~ of light and .shade, the importiince of 
textiiie <;iid rl.e limit , '1 lolls of his medium. Tlie brush, 
iitliographic ]ieii. needle or pencil were ta.stefully em- 
])Iiived. w hetlii'i' l■x]lll•' -iiig his conceptions or record- 
ing his impi't -sioiis. His judgment was seldom at 
fault a . to coinpii.-itiiins in the mass or clioiee of the 
best jMiiiits of view, Jiisistiiig on technical details in 
aichitcctural suli|ects. lie exhibited great breadth of 
luiiidiing, JIai'g also possessed the intuitiv'e gift of 
being aide to jilace aocessoi v figures rightly, and what 
is more, the people introduced into ids pictures are 
ahvav.s exiiiiisiteiv drawn, true to scale, helpful to tlie 
peis|,|.,.tivc ,111(1 fittiiiglv costumed. X’o startling stage 
effects ocelli', nor ]ii'aiicing lioi'ses and otlier disturbing 
iniivii s. ' 'I'he aci'i s.-'ories in Haig s peispectives are 
subiiriliiiated with due regard to proper relations. His 
sf'holailv know ledge of architecture is undoubted, 
tliiuigli he was not given to punctilious lecturing or 
self-as.sertioii. The essentials of stvle are self-evident 
in lii.s faithful portraits of buildings, often showing ex- 
ceeilinglv elaborate jiieccs of ciaftMiianslii]) without 
eiiqiloviiig a needless line. Haig's sketclies of sculp- 
ture and statuai'v leave riutliing to be desired. He wa.s 
no jMisfulate iiiipressiniiist. and his productions are 
enjoyable to live with, whieli cannot be claimed for 
the vagaries of tlie Cubists and Xeo-Vorticists of to- 
day. Haig’s inetliod.s were entirely his own. direct in 
aim, and sinqily natural in ('xeculioii. His landscapes 
and treeis are first rate, the result of study and low of 
the beautiful ; con.seqiu-ntly Ids work is stimulating. 
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On leaviiii; solinol. Axel Ham served in the Govein- 
inent Dockyard at Kdrlskrona. studyinu naval archi- 
tecture. Fi’i’in thence he i)bvained a .situation at Port 
(Ilasyow on the Clyde. Here he diversified his boat- 
biiildiimr enyayement.^ by erecting .a house for the head 
of his tirni. Mr. Lawrence Hill, who proved to be an 
endininy patron and fiiend. The yieat ambition of 
Haiy s youth was subsequentlv realised bv obtaining 
work in London, where lie fortiinatelv became asso- 
ciated with some of the leadina sjiiiits of the Victorian 
Gothic Revival. This congenial enterprise afforded 
precisely the opportunity Haia most desired. Bv 
sheer ability he sooir became t.ble to prosper his 
masters' projects. In Jiis own time Haiy undertook 
perspective work for several friends and well-kirown 
arcliitecls. such as Rowarnd Andertson. .John Burnet. 
W illianr Buryes. E. W. Cfodwin. and later on for Sir 
William Emerson. He also contributed drawings to a 
book of L ijiiit ph‘6 of o inci pul Vom meixud dinl Sfi-ecl 
Ai'chiiectu te of F I'ance and Itah/. bv Eowaiid Anderson, 
who .sent me a siyned copy in 1S7.S. This work was 
dedicated to Sir Gilbert Scott, but it is undated. 
Ainony Haiy's deliyhtful lithographs done aliout that 
date. I possess a pretty series of prints showinu ticot- 
tislr biuldinys and Peel-towered houses as wGl a.s 
foreign sketches, anroiiy them being the Church at 
Gothem. Sweden : the old Palace. Jlaline.s ; Church 
of St. Etienne. Caen ; Gabled Hou.ses. Lisieux : Coiirt- 
vard. Bologna ; also many more studies from Italv. 
Spain and Germany. 

Since those jovous .sketching days before it became 
a sin to nrake what are now .sligluingly termed ” Topo- 
graphical drawings." our British architectural outlook 
has altered very much. W'e have jiasseil " from Burges 
to the Baroque." or. in other words. Late French 
Renaissance examples aie now exolically adapted and 
copied. Clur ta.ste has outgrown the nineteenth- 
century dryasdust importation of Early Fnneh 
Gothic. G. E. Street's BncJc ami Marble Archileitare 
o/ is (juite forgotten, and Ids St. .Jaines-the-Less 
Memorial Church at Pimlico is seldom mentioned. 
Xeo-Classic. combined with Ameiican steel-framed 
construction, has airived to stav with all its incon- 
sistencies, Jfasses <if inasonrv neatly rusticated and 
worked by machmeiw at the quarrv are emjiloved as 
a mural veneer set uji in sita to hide the skeletons of 
steel which independently carry our structural loads. 
Pugin's insistence on " truth " and the mediawal 
ideals of balanci' of solids and voids, arches and poise 
have gone to limbo in companv with modern .styles 
like Bassi'tt Keeling's restless folly. " The Strand 
Music Hall. " long ago demolished. 

In all likelihood few architectural students of the 
present generation ever learn about Haig's drawings 
of architectural sculpture, but, judging by results, 
pupils appear to be taught the grammar of meaning- 
less swags, urns for skvlines, and how to cap piers with 
vases. The deca<lence of the " Late and Flat 
obtains some of its interest bv the addition of fanciful 
cartouches often without a considered rhyme or 


rea.son. The two Strong.s. Caius Cibber and Francis 
Bird, invented things of this sort, and flourished bv 
applying them to the building.s of Sir Christopher 

ren. A familiar classicist, inclined to bewail the 
shortcomings of the English Renaissance, somewhere 
sugge.sted that the architect of St. Paul's had a 
disastrous habit of taking detail on trust.'’ Be that as 
it may, these old Stuart carvers continue to furnish 
most of the patterns employed bv our pioneei^. which 
leads to their stock-in-trade being repeated ml nifin?- 
taw. Surely our '' intellectual inheritance." of which 
we hear so much, might act as an incentive to better 
things than the Baroque. 

In his international and capital book on Pen Dran-- 
ing awl Pen Draaghtswanship. Mr. Joseph Pennell 
printed some quotations from my paper on Arch iter - 
taral Drairiiig. read before the R.I.B.A. in 1885. 
Xaturally. I appreciated his generous approval, but 
none the less it surprised me that he failed to notice 
Haig's pen drawings. On the occasion of my lecture 
three of his pictures were included in the Institute'.s 
wonderful loan collection I was enabled to exhibit at 
Conduit Street. I felt the same regret on consulting 
my copy of Sir Reginald Blomfield's scholarly text- 
book on Architectural Drawing and Draai/htsmcn. be- 
cause he also omits all reference to Haig, although two 
of Eden Xesfield's " Topographical " sketches of 
French Gothic churches are reproduced. In his pre- 
face the author directs attention to my aforesaid 
paper with kind commendation. 

Foremo.st among the most valued volumes in my 
library i.s the handsome quarto published by the Fine 
Art Society in IhOo. written by Mr. E. A. Armstrong, 
entitled A cel Herwan Haig and las ll'or/t. This book 
contains a considerable number of delightful plates 
from pencil drawings, water-colours and etchings. 
Those who refer to that well-illustrated biography will 
realise that Haig's ability is not herein t)ver-fstimated. 

I treasure most 'midst my pictures the proofs given 
me by Sir Rowand Andemon of two un])ublished 
etchings intended bv Haig for this distinguished 
Edinburgh architect's projected work oji Scottish 
A relate! tare. One of the pair represents the west door 
of the Chapel Royal, Holvrood. and the other (since 
published) shows the door to the Cloisters. Jedburgh 
Abbey. About '200 etchings in all. large or small, were 
completed by Haig, including a few ideal coiupo.'-i- 
tions of elegant loveliness, and some splendidly big 
subjects from Spain and Cairo, as well as from Italy. 
France and Germany. He made the three water- 
colour Royal Academy drawings (now in the Chapter's 
care at St. Raul's) which William Burges exhibited iu 
1875. illustrating his .scheme for the decoration of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral. As an architect, besides de- 
signing his own house erected at Haslemere, Axel Haig 
restored and added to the large country church at 
Floda in Sodermannland. and did .similar ecclesiastical 
work at Dalhani and Ardre. both in the Island of 
Gothland. AVishy Cathedral he likewise renovated ex- 
ternallv, in which work he was associated with Mr. 
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E. . Dodu.-.liiin of Leeds. Between 1S70 and IStU 
Hai2 exhibited 26 works at the Roval Academv. but 
he was mure often represented in other London and 
Colonial ualleries. also in I’ans. Berlin, Munieh, and 
most Einopean capitals. He was a member of the 
Roval >Society of Painter-Etchers and of the Royal 
Swedish Academv. He won several medals, such as 
Gold Medal. Paris Salon, 1882 : Medal and fiist order 
of Merit. Adelaide. 1887 : 1st Class Gold Medal, Paris, 
International. 1889; Gold Medal. Munich, 1890; 
Diploma. Chicauo. 1891 ; Diploma. Berlin. 1891 ; and 
Gold Medal. International. 1900. Haiy bore distin- 
guished orders tiiven him by the King and (^ueen of 
Sweden. Maurice B. Adams [E.]. 

Btdfnr.l P.iik. ir.4, 1921. 


CUEEESPUXDEM'E. 

The Government’s Future Housing' Policy, 
lo Seic Brid'jf -Sfreef. Ludniti Circui. E.CA : 

:io Aikj. 1921 

To the EJitor, Jouen.al R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Referring to Mr. James Ransomels letter 
dated 26th July in the Journal of 30th July, is it not 
very desirable that the condemnation of the Govern- 
ment Housing Scheme by the Council and by indi- 
vidual architects should be .supplemented by some 
alternative scheme under which they could guarantee 
that house,s would be forthcoming 1 Without such an 
alternative destructive criticism is of no avail. 

It has been reiterated ad Houseam that the buildina 
trade left to itself could have provided all the hou-e^ 
required, but I have never come across any e.xplana- 
tion as to how this could have been done, nor any 
answers to such questions as the following, which arise 
in connection with the suggc.stion. 

1. Could the speculating builder have rcstarteil 
operations after the war, obtaining loan-- on houses 
before coiiqiletion and disposing of them at a profit on 
the old lines 1 

2. 'Were (or are) architects [irepai'ed with eipia- 
niiiiity to see .still more rows of the existing pre-war 
type of houses s]innging iqi broadcast, with back ex- 
tensions, bay windows and other '■ ornamental " 
features ; have they recanted their coiulemnation of 
these abominations, or do tiiey believe that their old 
enemy would seek the assistance of architects in his 
ojierations 1 

3. If the s[ieculating builder abovi- referred to is 
eliminated, could reputable contractor.s, acting under 
architects, jiroduce the houses required on a com- 
mercial basis 1 

J. If the answer to que.stion 1 or 3 is in the affirma- 
tive, how can the current price of house.s be accounted 
for excejit on the ground of gro.ss profiteering (after 
making everv allowance for red-tajie obstacle.s, etc.) { 

5. Was it not generally acknowledged until com- 
[laratively recently that the Government was forced 
to step in because of the impos.sibility of obtaining 

houses in sufficient numbers by [irivate enterprise and 


that a similar difficulty cxi~ted almost throughout tlii- 
civilised world 1 

Wilt tiler the Govenuni'Ut scheme was well devi.'-ed 
is (piite another matter; but now. while it is in abey- 
ance, is the time for wi-cr heads to formulate a better 
one. — Yours, etc., Alec P. Durlauher [E.] 

P.S . — Since wririica the above 1 have read Mr. E. (b 
Holrom'sablelettei'inthe.Iumut is^ue.if the JorRXAi,. 
in which he points out what aie [iroitablv the fuinla- 
inental difficulties. But if the provision of sulficient 
houses nui't wait for a " drastic reform of our whoh- 
sy.stem of local ta.xatioii." it is a bad look-out for the 
present generation. 

Mr. Frank Hunt also contiilmtes to the Jonrnnl m 
the I foi'Septemberan illuminatim; 

article on the Rent Re-,tiiction Act. in which again 
there appears little hope of any early solution of the 
difficulties with wliicli we aie confronted. 


Xorfulk. o Stpt. 1921. 

To the EdUor. Journal R.LB.A.. — 

Sir, — I have jiL't received a copy of the Ministry of 
Health Departmental Committee's Rejjort on ” Th'' 
High Cost of Building Working-Cla.s.s Dwellings." 
There ajipears to bo very little fresh information of 
importance, and no practical suggestions for reviving 
the building industry, since the Tudor JValters Com- 
mittee reported in 1918, 

Some of the figures giwii are instructive — " It ai'- 
pears that the decreases in the number of skilled trades- 
men available in England and Wales were ; — " 

Years 1001-1911 73,290 

,. 1011-1014 (Jiilv) .. .. 223,421 

,. 1914-1020 (.l.ui.) .. .. 98.701) 

30.7.417 

The total ciiqiloyi'd in 19*11 is given as 720.229, 
which brings the figure for January 192*1 to 321,812. 

In July 192*1 the total of skilled mi'ii employed hail 
risen to 36-7 -796 under the [iressure of the Governiuimt 
Housing tscheiue. 

It will be seen that thi' decrea.se between 1911 and 
July ]!1] 1 was 2j times that cau.sed in ;7 years of war 
conditions. 

Unless a rcid housing jiolicv, based on sound legisla- 
tion and reformed local taxation is forthcoming, archi- 
tects will becomi' *'Xtinct with the rest of the building 
industry, in which event the burning, and apparently 
more imjiortaut, questions of unification, registration, 
housing scheme fees, and assistants’ minimum wages 
will .solve themselves on strictly economic lint's. — 
Yours faithfully, E. G, Holtom [E.]. 


Why not Dominion Branches of the Institute? 

lira th !/. ( 'rq nljriiok ; Si-pt 1021 . 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

De.ar iSiR, — You wt're kind enough la.st month to 
imblish a letter from me upon the subject of registra- 
tion, in which I have been intimately concerned for 
clo.se upon forty years- -ever since February 1881, in 
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fact, when a letter of mine which appeared in the 
Buddinq News gave it, as a main principle of policy, 
to the Society of Architects, which was then in course 
of formation. This month I again seek courtesy from 
vou ; and the subject is one of, if it be possible, even 
wider scope and greater imjjortance to the develop- 
ment of architectural organisation — and. through that, 
of architecture it.self — throughout the Empire. 

In the title of the Institute the word " British “ 
occurs. This word has now a very wide, imperial 
meaning, but in practice, amongst architects at least, 
it is still confined to the Empire's hub, the.se home 
islands. We certainly have li'ellows and A.ssociates 
scattered over th(‘ world ; we have most of the leading 
arcliiteetura! bodies of the Dominions in what is called 
■■ Alliance ” : but our policy is local and restricted, 
our governing body is elected by those who are witliin 
a dav's post of headquarters, and our members, of all 
practising grades at least, are enrolled upon qualifica- 
tions based upon an insular standard. 

This has been quite natural, and nobody is to blame: 
but. Sir, has not the time now arrived for a broader 
outlook to prevail ? Such a time has been foreseen, 

I should like to draw attention to Clause 34 of the 
(.'barter of 1887 and its last sub-.section : — 

Subject t(' the provhsiuns ef this Our Charter Bye-laws 
sliall define resulate and prescribe 

[h) The relations of the Royal Institute to such branches 
thereof as may be established within the United Kingdom 
or any Colony or Dependency of the United Kingdom, , , , 

The establishment of both near and distant 
Branches was thus clearly indicated and provided for. 
None have vet been formed, nor even have the neces- 
sarv bye-laws been drawn up : and pcrhap,s this is to 
the good. They would quite possibly have been de- 
vised upon the old idea of predominance and subor- 
dination. and not upon that of equality of brother- 
hood which now prevails in greater mathrs. I 
mean that the various Dominion Branches would, in 
order to meet modern and future conditions, have to 
be inilepenilent bodies, both theoretically uiul in fact: 
working under the same Charter, to be sure, but ruled 
bv their own olficers. working under bye-law.s of their 
own devi.sing, and electing their own members of all 
grades, according to their own standarils. They would 
owe no prescribed allegiance nor monetary support to 
the parent bodv, but upon all imi>ortant matters of 
general concern their Councils would consult, through 
their Prt'sidents, tis might be necessary by letter or 
otherwiise : or even by jiersonal ctintact, on the Ini- 
])erial modtd, as this is rt'iulered luort' easy m course of 
tune. 

It mav be that some such meeting, convened by our 
President, would be the bi'st of all possible initiatory 
steps, but the difficulties are obvious, and the problem 
is to some extent a differi-nt one in each Dominion. 
< 'anada, for instance, already has a Royal Architec- 
tural Instituti'. established both under Charter and 
under a special Act of the Dominion Parliament : 
while India possiesses as yet no organised body of 


architects whatever out.side the Government service ; 
and between these extremes there are several varia- 
tions. To meet such diverse conditions the bye-laws 
for the e.stablishment of Branches would have to be 
most generously drawn, even possibly to the point of 
vagueness. 

Before getting so far, however, the locahties con- 
cerned should be consulted ; and if a meeting in 
London be 'mpossible some other means must be 
found. Members who are resident in the Dominions 
could help greatly here, both by general letters upon 
the value of branch establishments, and bv suggestions 
as to methods of inter-consultation. Or how would it 
be if the President, or some open-minded delegate on 
his behalf, were to visit the Dominions, and probe local 
opinion in each ? It would be costly, but worth wliile. 
It would appeal to the imagination, not of the members 
of our profession alone but to the whole world, and 
give an untellable .stimulus to architectural develop- 
ment, At least I think so, and I have reason to beheve 
that others are in agreement with me. — -Yours faith- 
fully, G. A. T. Middletox [A.]. 


The R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges: Judge’s Dictum. 

T(i the Editor, JouRx.ti. R.I.B.A.. — 

Dear Sir, — Hacfing been in the Court during the 
hearing of the case Smith v. TPood dud Rozdaar. it 
should, I think, be noted that the dictum of the 
learned Judge, as quoted in the Jourxal of 27th 
August last, was not made in the course of delivering 
judgment, but earlier in the ])roceedings. 

Of more importance to arcliitects, liowever, is Mr. 
Justice Greer's statement made in his judgment re- 
garding professional charge.s. He said : " If it had 
become nece.s.sary to decide the que.stion of amount, I 
should have .said, in this case, having regard to the 
fact that the change in the scale (of charges) has been 
recently made, that the charge that anyone would be 
bound to anticipate he would have to pay, if he in- 
structed an architect, would be the old charge, and 
not the new charge, " 

Tlii.s i.s a little disconcerting, since the onlv scale 
i.ssued by the Institute is the Xew .Scale," and as 
such, it is the duty of every member to support it. In 
view, therefore, of the Judge's opinion, it would ap- 
])ear desirable to settle with clients, at an early stage, 
the terms of agreement. This cour'C would. I am 
sure. })revent many difficulties from arising and would 
go far towards familiarising the public with the " Xew 
Scale." — Yours faithfully, 

Hexry Y. Ashley [E.]. 


Books Received. 

Sii,-ict\ tortile rroteetion of Indent Biuklme — -In OW CortiWe ^avetl : 
llmv Delehet Cott.lste- .it Unnk-tene in snilolk. ni-re Inuusht into ii-e 
.nr-iin .uul wh.it the work en--t. So J-'. till net It 11 . 1‘uii t -. Secre- 
T.irv S P .\.B. S''. Biickinehuin Street, .tiielpiii W.C 
Tlie llmierii I'jinter .uni Deeor.itor A Pr.u tieil rreati-e on llouee, 
Chiireh. The.ltre .mil 1‘ulilic HniUlim.'- I'.untine .uni lleeouitiin-'. By 
Arthur Seyrnonr .rennln't- null l.ii\ Culoe.ln H'ltheii. \\ltli96full- 
Ji.i'te plutes in hl.iek .uni white, .uul 12 in eolonr i \ol-. 22;:, 6i/. per 

\ol [Caxton Puhh'hnn: Co , I.ui , Chin Hon-e snirey .street. ] 
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Tile plans ])repcired hv H.IM. Office of Work-; for tlie 
above improvement have recently been publiclv ex- 
liibited. and the accoinpanving illustration a])peared 
in the Architects Journal of August -Srd. 

It will be seen that the proposal involves the sipiar- 
ing up of the western side of the Horse Guards' Parade 
in connection with the new Guards' [Meinorial. which 
is to be placed in a commanding position axial \Gth 
the Horse Guards Building. (What a tine site thi' 
would have been for the Cenotaph 1) 

The scheme also provides for the re-alignment of tin- 
i dstern boundary of St. .James's Park and of the [mbhc 
road between the Wall and Birdcage Walk. Xew grass 
plots are to be constructed in front of the India Office 
and Foreign Office and on the south-west corner of the 
Horse Guards Parade, 

The two roads at [iresent converging towards the 
Puke of York's steps are to be replaced bv one road 
directed on the column itself. The pre'ent footpath 
will be retained, making a plea.sant Wcdk through the 


park, iiisteail of along the road, and a certain amount 
of land, about half an acre in all. will he thrown into 
St. .James's J’ark. more than conijiensating for the 
land taken into the new roadwav ojijiO'ite the Foreign 
Office. Looking southward, the dome of the new 
Westminster Central Hall will form a .satisfactorv 
termination of the vi'ta. 

Generally speaking, the scheme is a good one. pro- 
vided It i' carried out with a -ym[iathetic eye to the 
preservation of e.xisting trei-s where possible, and with 
not too par'iniomoiis an outlook on the part of the 
Treasure, It is all to the good that the (lovernmenr, 
while providing work for uiiemiiloyed labour, should 
al-o be able to improve the general appearance of 
London. 

There is room for many -uch improvements in our 
public jilaoe-^. and i-very schi-me of this nature indi- 
cat'-s the paramount need for a well-considered [Ian 
for the future develi.ipment of London. 

W. E. D.widge. 
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GIIROMCLE. 

The Retirement of Mr. G. Northover. 

If there are niember.'S of the Institute to whom the 
liersoiiality of iMr. Xorthover is unknown, this eon- 
cealnient is due to iMr. Xorthover liiinself. Hi.s icorl'. 
if sometimes unrecognised and generally unacknow- 
ledged. i' known to all. During the war. in the absence 
on service of iMr. iMacAlister, there h 11 upon iMr. North- 
over practically the entire burden of the Secretaryship 
in addition to his normal duties which, to e.\’pr>>ss 
them at their mimmimi, comprised the whole editorial 
work of the Journal. It will be .seen, therefore, that 
Mr. Xorthover has passed a very busy life during his 
twenty-eight years' service cf the In.stitute. the fulness 
of which has only been varied by ju'riods of additional 
pressure. He should constantly be one of our best- 
known and most consjiicuous personalities, but that a 
modesty which is not the least of his good ipialities has 
always thrown a veil over his enersies so that to many 
among us his work has seemed almost secret in its 
quiet force. 

But to nil', at all events, this secret has been an 0 ])en 
one. I can well remember the day — now a rather dis- 
tant dav — on which our friend was introduced to me 
as a new element in the little household at Xo. 9. and 
from th.it dav to this our acquaintance with one an- 
other has been one of untroubled pleisure as far as I 
am concerned, but on his side of frei|uent forbearance. 

iMr. Xorthover is leaving us +o enjoy a rest which he 
has verv fullv earned and to spend a leisure, which I 
hope will be a long one, in pursuits which his abilities 
will enable him to ajiprc'ciate. M e shall say good-byi' 
to him with the regret which always accompanies the 
.severance of friends and with the hajijiiness of an un- 
tarnishi d retrospect. 

Our friend's work has been no mere task of mechani- 
cal proceduri' ; the In.stitute, I know, owes much to 
his sound literary judgment and to the miobtrusive 
exercise of a knowledge and taste which we have been 
ungratefully willing to take for granted. He can look 
back upon duties done not only honestly but adroitly. 

I am aware that as an editor he has for a multitude 
of years dealt over-indulgeiitly with my own prose ; 
and it is a kind of comfort to me to think that I have 
at last produced something which, if he had his own 


modest way, he would undoubtedlv exclude from 
publication in the Journal. 

My readers will, I am sure, oblige me by treating 
these lines not as a formal statement by the President 
of the Institute, but as the jrersonal proposal of a vote 
of thanks to which they will accord their votes with 
ungrudging, if silent, acclamation. 

Paul Waterhouse. 

In thanking the Pre.sident for his graceful and ex- 
ceedingly gracious communication, the subject of it 
may be jtermitted to recall that his advent at the In- 
stitute in July '9-3 preceded by a few months the birth 
of the present Journal, now completing its twentv 
eighth annual volume. It had been the custom for 
several years to record the Institute's transactions m 
two different publications — the Journal of Proct‘ediiii;s 
(fortnightly) and the Iratisuctious (annually). Pajiers 
read at Sessional Meetings were printed in the Journal 
of Proit'tJiiuis in precis form only, with full reports of 
the discussions. Then, months later, the OiK'ration 
was reversed, Papers being ])rinted in full with only a 
prkii of the discussions. Thus, Papers and discus- 
.sions were printed twice over, once in an abridged 
form which was practically valueless for reh-ruice ; 
and the full Papers and the discussions emanating 
from them were resjiectively jirinted in separat' 
volumes and at different times — a system confusing, 
inconvenient, costly, and perhajis a little ridiculous. 
In 1893 a sugge-stion of tlii' then President. l\It'. 
Macvicar Anderson, materialised and the two publica- 
tions wen- amalgamated. The present writer, then in 
his thirty-ninth year and long conversant with 
editorial work and with the techmcalitie.s of printing 
and publishing, was (>ngaged as " 8ub-Editor and 
Publications Clerk." the Editor being the then Secre- 
tary. the late Mr. Wm. H. White. During Mr. 
Locke's Secretaryship the Sub-Editor was given the 
title '■ Assistant Editor," and in the early day.' of tine 
]>re'ent Secretary was ap[iointed Editor, ” under tie* 
direction of the Secret.iry." a qualification the pru- 
dence of which none would admit more readilv than 
tile Editor himself. Any who imagine that the func- 
tionarv who has borne the above titles must have 
found time hang heavy on his hands are free to in- 
spect the spiecification of the duties of his position in 
his contract of engagement, supjilemented bv the li>t 
of '■ extras " .since taken owr. It has been his gooil 
fortune never to miss a meeting of the Institute nor 
to be ab.si-nt from work a single day. saving the regu- 
lation holidays, during Ms twenty-eight years' service, 
illnesses that might have necessitated absence having 
consideratelv confined their attacks to the holiday 
weeks. It is of interest to mention that since 1893 
the member.shi|) of the Institute has grown from 1,-5U0 
to 1,600. and the circulation of the Journal from 
1 .600 cojiies to over .o.OOO. A jieriodical run on volun- 
tarv contributions is not without its inconveniences 
for the Editor. Contributions often fail him, but. 
whatever befall his pages have to be filled by a lixi d 
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hour on a fixed day, unless the whole machinery of the 
printing office is to be thrown out of gear. (Only 
membirs who are Elitors of the professional papers 
will perhaps appreciate this.) Tue pre.sent Editors 
necessities in this respect have led to the discovery of 
much literary talent among the members of the 
Institute who have good-naturedly come to his aid 
and placed their knowledge and skill at his dispo.'Ul. 
.-Vpart from the Institute's own Sessional Papers, many 
valuable contributions to architectural literature in re- 
cent vears have been in the form of Papers read undi-r 
the auspices of the Allied Societies, and most of the be-t 
of these the Editor has been at pains to .secure for the 
Institute Journal. Some idea of the estimation in 
which the present JoCE.v.tLand its forerunners are held 
outside the Institute may be gathered from the tri- 
bute paid to them by so competent a critic as Mr. 
Edward Smith, Librarian of the Avery Library. C'oliim- 
bia University. M’riting in 1911, he says : — 

The oldest of the arehitec-tural jieriodicals. and the 
master journal of the profp'^ion. is the seric' published b_\' 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, which beean 
under the title XR.tN.s.ccTioxs with the Session lS3o. . . . 
The Journnl of Proeetdinoi w.ts published parallel with the 
Tran-iwfion-< until 1893. when the sets Mere merged under 
the title Journ.cl of the R.I. B.-\. If <mv question ari.-i-- 
in the field of one of the broadest of human profes-ions. 
which is esiiecidlly speculative or recondite, the inquirer i.- 
moro likely to discover the ati'Mcr in rhe Jocrx.sl of the 
R.I.B.A. than in any other book. The many soai-r-hes 
M'hich the librarian makes in this be.iutiful set are lull of 
refreshment and interest.* 

It is a very great honour to have s,.rvi'(l a bodv 
possessing the proud traditions of the K.I.B.A.. to 
have come into contact tvith the distinguisheil nien of 
one's own generation whose genius has bnaught lustre 
to their jirofession, and to have followed the career ,uid 
marked the progress of their brilliant juniors, with 
whom the future rests. The writer leaves the Insti- 
tute with mi.Xed feelings. He confesses to a sense ot 
great relief at the piosjiect of laying doMii a burden 
that his strength has become uneipial to : but the 
severance of a tie cvhich has brought him into associa- 
tion with men it has been a jileasure and an honour to 
have known tills him Muth sorrowful regret. 

Of Mr. M'aterhouse's invariable kindness anil eon- 
sideration- rendered sometimes in the welcome forni 
of a delightful contribution to the JfjvR.\.\L — he has 
ahvays been deeply sensible. For his latest contribu- 
tion as President the writer thanks him more than he 
can express — from such a distinguished .source it con- 
veys a mark of distinction which he finds peculiarlv 
gratifyiiig and values very highly indeed. He rc-grefs 
extremely that he should have finished hi.s course 
at the Institute at the moment of Mr. AVaterhouse's 
accession to the Chair. It would have been a privilege 
and a very interesting experience to serve under his 
Presidentsliiji and to observe and mark and chronicle 
the affairs of the Institute during the jiresent eventful 
stage of its hi.story. O. Xcirtiiox er. 

• ■ The Henry O. r> I.iljr.ir\," .JyrRX.ii. 1.; .luni- ]iji 4 _ j, 


Ancient Monuments Protection. 

The Report* has been ]>uhli'hedof the Ancient Monu- 
ments Ailvi'iiry Committee which mms appointed hv 
the Olfice (if Works in .fulv List ve.ir to advise mi the 
question of amending and strengthening the e.xistiiig 
Ancient .Alomiments .Vet. and to consider m lu-ther the 
powers ( (inferred liy Parliament slmuld be wiileiied, 
so as to nil luiie advisiirv powers over Ecclesiastical 
and Seeular Biuldings m Inch are stil! in use and occu- 
Jiation. I’he (.'miiiiiittee eoiisi>ted of Lord Beau- 
champ (( hainu.in). l.urd Ferrers. Bisho]i Bniwiie. Sir 
Alirtm f'onM-ay. the Jlon. Cutfibert Janies. AI.P.. Sir 
Lionel Earle, ."sir Hercules Read and Mr. C. R. Peers. 

Tlie Ci'imiuttoe in Part I. nf tlie Rcqiurt. dealing witli the 
P'lsitii.m lit tile Ist.Ue Mith legard to ancient monuments, 
state that the existence of the Acts of lOi.nj ami 1913 is in 
itself a rc( ognition of the iiniiiiple that the natmu has an 
interest iii .Cm lent Monuments ajiart from, and in some 
resjiects sup.-rioi to. the interests of their legal owners. No 
one Could (i.ntemplate uitli cijuanimity any alteration or 
additi'.in mIu' Ii would tend to destroy the artistic features 
(jf any of our uieat cathedrals or historit al inhabited houses, 
yet the ociui-rs of these national treasures have ajiparently 
full power, legally, to make any alterations, additions, or 
deniiilitioU' tliat they iilease Bearing in mmd the unfortu- 
nate so-called restorations" M'hich have. uMing to igno- 
rance. destroyed tlv unnpie character of some of these 
buildings, till ( onmittee tliink that the time has c ome M'heu 
the Nation, gunleil by the best opinion available, should 
take stojis to ensure that these treasures shall, as far as is 
possible, be h.aniieil iIomu to posterity intact. 

Part II, Compares the protective measures adopted by 
foreign Countries with those in force m Great Britain, p.tr- 
ticulars being given of legnlainm in Austria. Belgium, Ben 
mark. France, (ieimany. Greece. Hungary. Italy, and 
ISwe'len. It ajqieais that m Inle the detinition of a monument 
i.s everyM'hei'e much the same, a distinction is made in prac- 
tice between monuments in private OM'nership and those 
belonging to jmbUi oi corporate bodies. The Bntish dis- 
tinction between monmiients in u.se and those no longer 
u.sed is not lef ogniscd. and the Committee express the 
opiuiiin that on l"gn al .iiid practical grounds the advantage 
IS M'lth the Continental conception. Other provisions not 
found in British laM' are (1) Contml of movable objects. (2) 
Preservation of scenery M'here it affect.s the amenities of a 
monumeiif, (3) i'lnaneial help to jirivate oMiiers for the 
pricsei vatioii of monuments in their po-.session, (4) Coin- 
lie iisation. 

Part m. deals M'lth the amendment of the existing Act. 
the pnncip.d amendments sugge...ted by tin' Coiiiniittee 
dealing with (1) .4"istanee to owners ; (2) An extension of 
t he piiwei s of till- Commissii mers of Works : (u i w here they 
are gu.irdian.s of a mouiiinent. (h) under Prcsci vatiou 
Ordet- : (3) Com[iensation : (4) Am-ient Monuments Bo.rrds. 
ITith leg.ird to tile m hi diiling of monuments uinbu' .Section 
12, the foimmitti'e note that the Act. while insisting on the 
iibbgatnms of ow ners of monuments, does little to em mirage 
them. It wiiuld be to tlie national advantage tliat not only 
advice, but actual a'sistancejn the cost of repaiis. should be 
fortbciiming, as in Pram c. from [inblic funds. The State 
shoidd a'giee to advaiu e lumiey for repairs .vt a low' interest, 
or none, repayable in tw enty years, and a certain prnpiirtinii 
Ilf thi- neiess.ii y expenilit UK' might be burnt' bv jiublie 
funds. T'iie detinition of the pow'er of the IJommissioners 
under a deed of guardianship needs amendment. As it now 
Stands, theie is nothing to prevent an owner distigunng a 
monument under State guardianship by incongruous addi- 
tions, so long as these do not actually damage the fabric 
rii(* pait of til ■ A( t M'hich de.ils with Preservation (.Irders 

• To he olitaiiied at }f.M. StafionorA Olfice. price \>d. 
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has piH)ved tu he piaetically unworkable. The intention of 
nn owner to carry out work which would damage a monu- 
ment being known, or the dangerous condition of the monu- 
ment thioULdi neglect being establi>hed, the period of a 
montli lequired by Section 12 of the Act for notice in the 
case of a scheduled monument should be utilised for the 
consideration by the con-'tituted autlioiity of the need for 
a Preservation Older. The owner would be heard and a 
decision made. If an Order should be considered necessary 
it Would take effect at tlie expiration "f the month. Com- 
pensatum would then be assessed by whatever authority 
tlie State .';hould diiect. Compensation might be direct or 
indirect. In as>es>ing direct compensation roirard sliould 
be had to the fact that ownership of a monument of national 
im})ortance implie" duties as well as rmht>. The Committee 
suiiL^est that c ompen•^atlon in certain speciffc in^tanc■es 
might be paid in the form of terminable annuities over a 
period of. -a}, 20 or 2.1 years — thus po>teiitv would jiay a 
share foi the direct advantage it would derive from the pre- 
servation of monuments of historic and artistic interest. As 
an exanqile of indirect compensation, if the Act be extended 
to inhabited houses the owner's freedom of usage and 
amenities may be limited. Part of the hous^e may become 
little nioie than a museum. Pomms may be maintained in 
an unusable condition as examples of bygone social manners 
or as tilings of beauty. Such limitations sliould be taken 
into account in assessing the value of the house for rating, 
taxation, and death duties. Such charges should he levied 
only on -uch jiarts of tlie house as arc actually used from 
day to day for purposes of modem life. Regarcl should also 
be had to the fact that the maintenance of the ancient 
arrangement'4 of many old bouses, highly important for 
historical iea«ons, involves present-day inhabitants in much 
inconvcnienci' and consec^ueiit expense which could he 
avoided by making structuial changes injurious to the 
building as an historical monument. Such inconvenience 
should be taken into account in valuation^. The (.’om- 
mittee pay tribute to the value of the Avork of tlie Ancient 
Monuments Boards as constituted under the Act of 19PI. 
They '-uggest that the Bi>ard« should be maintained, and 
that in additu»ii District Boards sliould be appointed on 
which should sit the best local •antiquaries and architects. 
Four such Boaids might be conveniently aiq)ointed for 
England A\ith their meeting-places at York. Bnmingham. 
Bristi»l. and London 

In Pait ly. the advisability of extending the scoi)e of the 
Act t*> include Ecc-lesiastical and Secular Buildings is con- 
s'deied. Reference is made to the report puhlislR-d in 1014 
of a (’oniniittee appointed by the Archbishojis to consider 
the (juesto'n of Paruehial Piiurchos. They recommended 
tliat in each diocese an lionorary AdAisoi\ Boaid sliould be 
appointed by the Bishop, to which the Chancelh»r might 
a])plv for aeU ice w lien consKlenng a])pheatuuis for faculties. 
Such Advisoi\ bodies have been, or are being f«»rmcd. iioav 
that the ]U’essure ihie to the War is relieA'ed, and the (’om- 
mittee e\]'[ess the hope that tliey will In* appointed in ever\ 
diocese without delay. The\ should be representative 
the be-st opinion in iiiattm’s of archxologieal, historieal. and 
arti'-tio intere.st. and their members sliould have a definite 
status as assessors with the Chancellors on all such matters. 
Th(‘ (N'liimittee expres'«e> anxiety about the ]M»ssibi]ity of 
loss of chattels whieli are not technically " oinamcnta " or 

furniture and therefore not legally protected. Old hel- 
nuUs and otlier piei'cs of armour, of Avhieh some have 
historicMl associations, some artistic beauty, all deserve to 
be earefullv scheduled, not only in the parisli record.'^, but 
also ill the (.'entral lecords. Though all tlie Pan.sh Churches 
enjoy legal protection under the Faculty system. Cathedral 
( 'luirclics are without such protection. Thc.se are under the 
sole control of the Dean and Chapter, who usually appoint 
an architect to be their official adviser. The Committee 
think tliat the grave danger of unreservedly ])lacmg them- 
selves in the hands of a s ngle advism* would be met if, in 
each Province, the Chureli authoritie.s appointed a central 
body parallel in importance and in personal calibre to the 


Ancient Monuments Boards. Should no satisfactory scheme 
for the legal protection of Cathedral Churches be brought 
into operation by the Church authorities, the Committee 
recommend that provision be made for such protection 
under the Ancient Monuments Act. 

The Committee are of opinion that the nation is not justi- 
fied in neglecting to devise some scheme for the protectU'ii 
of secular buildings in use. seeing that they include many 
magnificent and historical specimens of our national inonu- 
nient^. State action should take the direction uf encourage- 
ment and assistance. It is impossible to expect that all 
historical and ancient buddings can be permanently re- 
tained : many towns, howcA'er, find their ancient houses a 
valuable asset from the number of A'lsitors thev attract, and 
111 such cases local and national inteiests are closely con- 
nected. Old country-houses and manor-houses should be 
included in any scheme of protection. Xor must the smaller 
buildings be overlooked. I'ountry villages abound in ex- 
amples which are a national asset of high value. The ancient 
Colleges, giammar schools, almshouses, and husjutals are 
often buildings of high architectural merit in addition to 
their archaeological value and should receive full considera- 
tion from the State. The Committee leeommend that the 
scope of the existing Act be extended to include buildings 
actually in use. subject to the payment of compensation to 
owners. 

In Part V. the Committee refer to the Commission of Fine 
Arts which has been established in the United States as 
having proved great value to the American Covernineiit 
and people. They think that if some such body were formed 
in this country, it toiild advise not only on matters relating 
to Ancient Monuments, but on all questions of ta te whicli 
have now to be dealt with by Ministers of the Crown. The 
( ‘ommittce's deliberations have led them to tlie com-lus-ion 
that tlm appointment of a CommissuTn of Fine Arts might 
bo the best solution of the difficulties which face those who 
aic charged with the administi ati'Ui of the Act. 

Royal Commission on the Government of London. 

The appointment of a Royal Commission on the 
Local Government of C-ireater London is announeed. 
the terms of reference being " To inquire and report 
what, if any. alterations are needed in the local 
government of the administrative Uoimty of London 
and the sxirrounding districts, witli a view to secur- 
ing greater elheieucv and economy in the administra- 
tion of local government services and to reduce any 
iueipialities which may exist in the distribution of 
local burdens as between different parts of the whole 
area." 

Architects and the Public. 

The Gommittee on Puldic Information of the i\Iin- 
nesota Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
liave drawn up the following circular for tlic general 
information of the public : — 

Tiic Selection of the AKcmxErT. 

Those who have never employed an architect are apt to 
be at a lo5.s legarding the method of piocedurc. ^lany do 
not reali5-e that arehiteetuie is a profession and that its 
]>racticc calls for men of the highest integrity and business 
capacity — men who command confidence as advisers and 
wht» can propeily assume the responsibility inherent in the 
practice iff a profession. 

The following is a brief outline of the moie important 
factors of building operations : — • 

FIR.'^r : 

The client must first of all himself of the character 

of the man avIio is to be the architect. Obtain this infor- 
mati<*n as you would in selecting a lawyer or physician. 
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A>k tliL'se for whom he has remleivcl service- ; inquire as to 
the e-lass I r kiml of woik in is most famiiiai uitii ; Ills 
facilities for exet iitin^ the eominission in at! of its ilet.nl', 
anil determine jiai tic iiiai ly the standaid lie has attained 
111 ills w i irk. 

SECoy 1) • 

Tile o\\ llel's lie- lie is to sn are t tie liest sel Vl -e a\ ao!at>h 
— the must suitable plan. Type of tonstiiution and eeouo- 
mieal use of materia!' as is pos.siide. These ilesiraioe ele- 
ments of a Ijuildino operation i an only he obtained thiouah 
employing, tiiit as a luxury, but as a netessity. an expert in 
the correlation of the many and vaiious portions ot the 
wao-k. The arehitect’s teehnieal experiem e and knowledge 
of everv pdiase of the piobic-in make.s it elesirable as heinn 

to the owner's best interests to select the arehitei t before 
deciding on anything else eonneeted with tile pieqeet. 

THIRD . 

Besiitning a builcliiiLt is a pioeess of tleveloiiment. 
Nothing less than a complete consifleration of the whole 
problem — site, tinaneins;. use of budding, size. iti. — i an 
possibly produce a satisfactory result. For this leason 
pre-deterniined solutions of a tiroblein by means that are 
intended only to secure attention arc inimical to a i In r-t's 
interests. 

FOURTH : 

Architects, like other professional men. place varving 
values upon their services, and the service rendered like- 
wise vanes in merit. This should not confuse the owner — 
whatever is worth havingis worth paying for. It is alw.ivs 
safe to rely upon the reasonableness of the rates for niii'u. 
mum fees and the prim iples of piartice as lec-oonised Iv 
the majority of the profession. 

FIFTH : 

Architectural competitions are usually unsuccessful 
owing to clients' misapprehension of tin- end' to be attaint d. 
Too frequently it i.s thought to be an equable method of 
discovering a solution to the building prc-blem : it shouhl 
be, rather, considered as but one nu-thod by which to 
select an architect, and its emplotrocnt i' noiv geiierallv 
restricted to large work. 

Flans are not merchandise . tle-y are md kept iii sto. k 
to be deliveied to the casual buyei. Flans are the result 
of conferenees, detailed information relative to a gicat 
many matter's of eonsequeme. much study .mil laliour, 
and, therefore, no one has a right to gratuitous work in con- 
nection with i oil! petition. 

“ ArdiitfCturc is the .irt uhich -oili-],.-)-i - .m.l .i.lorii- rhi- 1-11111. . - rai-. ,1 
hy man lor whatsoevtr ii--- fli.u tin- -i-zh* 01 tin m 1 onrnl.iir.-. to 1 , - 
ment.il health, powei ami iitc-.i-iin-.’' — .loux l;i sj;;,. 

Art History Congress, Paris, Sept. 26th-Oct 5th. 

A Congress on Art History, nrguniseil at the sugge.s- 
tion of the Societe de I'Histoire de I'Art P’rancais. will 
be opened in Pari.s at the Sorboime on .Hoiidav. 2(ith 
inst. It will last for about ten days, and will be 
devoted partly to regular meetings and jiartlv to e.x;- 
cursion.s and vi.sits to building.s of intere.st and private 
collections in Paris and the Provinees. The work of 
the Congres.s will be divided into four sections : 

(1.) Teachixc, .i\D McSErciTECHNigrE.— (Questions on 
method ; the teaching of Art History m various eountiies; 
the preservation and restoration of works of art ; Interna- 
tional exchanges as loans between llu.seunis : Jiihlio. 
graphical collections, works of reference, and exhibition 
catalogues ; Photographs of works of art. 

(2.) \Ve.stekx .4rt.— A rehitei ture, ^culjiture, jiainting, 
engraving, decorative art ; In piaiticular, the relations be- 
tween French art and that of other countries. 

(3.) E.vstern .axd Fau-E.asteun Art. 

(4.) Music.— General history; In ijarticular, the rela- 
tions between the various national schools ; the cditine 


.mil rt--publishiiig of miisii al text-.; I>ibliogi-.i]ihy and 
icoiio-gi.iphy . 

The biitish Gomiiiittec consists of sj[. ( hiilcs Hercules 
Iliad, i’lfsldeiu of the .''ooiitv of ,\llt Iq lia I le-. PlC'ldent ; 
Ml h.mn m e llmvoii (iliiti'h Museiun) ; .Mi. 1). S. .M.i, - 
( '-11 1 Wallace t'olle, tioii 1 . and Mi. Erie .Mai lagan. 

■ \ 11 toll.! .md Albiit Muslim!) Si 1 1 etai lo' : ill. .lohn 
lliisoii ‘ F. . Pi'oft ssof (I Baldwin Brown [Hon. .1.'. .Sir 
Ri giriald Bb-mlield. R.A. 17'.'. .'-ir ilaitiu t'onw.iy. il.P,. 
The K.ul of I'la-.cford. F.('. \Hon. F. . Mr. .1. S Saigeiit. 
R.A. - 77 '-'/I .1. 1. Ml'. Art hill ^ti ong. and ot herciistiiigiiishc-d 

p'-lsOll'. 

Kxciii-sicuis will be nmde to (.'hurt le'. Rheinis. Ver- 
.s.iilles. t'huntiilv. Fniirainelileau. Cumance. and Vaux- 
!e-\ ieuuite. Kei epTiiPii'. thi-atiira! pcihinaauce.s and 
cuncerts will be given in luinmu' of the Cungre.ss. An 
exhibition of tracings, drawings -ind jiliotograph.s ot 
examples of liisToric.il Fiencli ait has been organised 
by rlie Ministry of Public Iiistiuctioii and the Fine 
Arts Visits have been arranged to tiie Louvre, to the 
Exhiliitioii of Histoiical Momiinent' at the Musee de.s 
Arts decoratifs. and to the collections of M. Dtirand- 
Ruel. il, de Canioudu and Baron Maurice de Pcoth- 

schild. 

Tile Pre.sident of tlie Institute. Mr. Paul IVater- 
liouse. F.sj.--V.. is to read a Paper on either the 2Ttli or 
2Sth iu't. Professor Baldwin Brown [Hon. .1.] will 
read a Paper on the Xoineneluture of Histoiical 
Period'. 

T'he subscription is -30 francs (12.s.) ; fur ladies be- 
longing to the family of a member. 20 francs (Ss.). 

-■Applications for meinber.slii]) should be made to the 
-■^ecretaiiat-General du Congivs d'Histoire de I'Art, 
P.ilais du Louvre. Pavilion de Marsan. 107. rue de 
Pcivoli. Paris, 

A note from one of the* Secretaries states that meni- 
ber.s of the B.I.B.A. will be most welcome at the Lon- 
"ress. The [irooramme may be seen in the Institute 
Librarv, 

Burton Memorial Fund : A National Appeal. 

At a meeting recently held at the Royal Asiatic 
Societv it was decided to celebrate the Birth-Cen- 
tenary of the late Sir Richard F. Burton, by the insti- 
tution of an Annual ^Memorial Leeture, by a Medal 
bearing his effigy, and in other suitable ways. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught is Patron of the 
Fund, and Lieut. -Col. Sir R. C. Temple, Chairman of the 
( 'oimiiittee, which numbers among its members some 
of the most eminent scholars, men of letters, cxjilorers 
and research workers of the dav. The Hon. Secretaries 
are Dr. F. Grenfell Baker, M.R.C.S,, L.R.C.B., and 
-Mr. X. .M. Penzer. M.A., F.R.G.S.,M.R.A.S..]2,Clifton 
Hill, St. John's AVood, X.IV. The ajipoal which has 
bi-en issued savs : — 

Ui-ci-nt coriesiionilcnci' in the I’ro'.s has proved, if proof 
weie needed, that deep and widespread interest is still 
taken in one who was among the foremost men of his 
generation. 

And what were Burton's claims to fame ? 

.Above all he was a great Pioneer. He led the way as an 
explorer of the first rank. He also studied his fellow men 
])rofoundly and, by his marvellous interpretation of the 
inin-r life and literature of the Arabs and other races, and 
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his iinsur])asscd liriL'uistic po^\ers, helped to biidL'C* the gulf 
between Ihist and West for th<)s.e -who would cross it. He 
was the moving spirit in founding the brst Society for the 
>tudy of anthropology in this oountiy. 

But perhaps lie appealed most to the world by the daring 
of his journeys to Mecca and to Harar, the Unknown : by 
his intense sympathy for the weak : by liis contempt for 
eant and sham ; by his romantic cliararter and by the 
many indefinable qualities that constitute genius. 

ll 1 ' the ])iivilege of the present geiieiation to laise a 
Memorial to this Great Pioneer, and tlieieby to secure that 
Burton's and Burtmi'' vKom '•hall in-']nre generations 

that aie yet unhoin to emulate In^ '•jilendid deeds, an.l 
tliereby to guard a priceless posse-don of our race. 

//*'. iiJunf f‘iU -uu! hthl Etl'f nu'i IT ' 'H 

WchjhKi vian irUh i/i'in. aud cre>'d '/ creed. 

And U'/t u 'ith tr<.Un>pli> ai>d thrir 

And found udi'if f nth )/''<>/ /‘'•id n i(/>d mU'/ rend. 

Cheques or P.O.'s made payable to R. Campbell 
Thompson. Esq., and crossed '' Burton IMeiuorial 
Fund.” .should be sent to the IManaser. Xational Pro- 
vincial Union Bank of England. Union Bank Branch. 
O.vford. 

The Imstitute Tr.vx.s.vctions for the Session 1878-79 
contains an extremedv interesting Paper entitled ” Re- 
mains of Buildings in Ulidian." read liy Sir (then Cap- 
tain) Richard Burton before a Innieral ileeting of tlie 
In.stitute on the 16th December 1878. There is an 
interesting Addendum to the Paper headed " Gold in 
Midian,” in which Sir Richard Burton states that the 
.gold mines of Midian had been known for pos- 

sibly 3.000, years, and that not one-thousandth part 
of the quartz reefs had been touched. The ancients 
laboured with great skill and care, but water wa.s 
geiK'rallv an insurmountable obstacle to the ancient 
workers proceeding downwards in their mines. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

The Society for the Pi’omotion of Hellenic Studies, in a 
recent circular, states that its permanent need is for an 
enlarged li.st of members. Having faithfully discharged its 
trust for the forty years of its e.vistence. the Society now 
tind.s itself faced with a serious annual deticit. This is due 
partly to a lo.ss of subscriptions arising from the War, but 
still more to the iucrea.sed cost of every kind of material. 
The cost of paper, printing, and distribution will double the 
cost of its Journal ; the cost of books, binding, photography 
and service will double the cost of its library, if these two 
main activities are to be maintained at their past .standard. 
J'he only means of recovery and continuance consonant 
witli the time is, not to raise the snbseriptioii and give less, 
but to double the membership and give more. The witle- 
spread enthusiasm for education is a most hopeful feature, 
but education will be incomjilete which does not reckon 
with the beauty, moderation and wisdom of life which cha- 
racterise ancient Hellas. The Council of the Society feel 
that they can bring no better gift to the times than to widen 
the opportunity for profiting from the inspiration that 
comes from Hellenic Studies. Tliey urge that it is of file 
first importance that the suppl.v of new members should be 
constant and increasing, and the be-t service its members 
can do tlie Society is t!i<‘ bringing its work to the notice of 
their friends. 

The Society was founded in 1S7!) for the following 
objects : — 

I. To advance the study of Gieek language, litciature. 


and art, and to illustrate the history of the Greek race in 
the ancient, Byzantine, and Xeo-Hellenic periods, by the 
publication of memoirs and unedited documents or monu- 
ments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and 
photo.uraphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, an- 
cient sites and remains, and with this view to invite travel 
lers to communicate to the .Society note^ or sketches of 
arch.-eological and topographical interest. 

HI. To organise means by which members of the Society 
may have increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and 
pnisumg archaeological researches in countries which at 
any time have been sites of Hellenic civilisation. 

The circular ?.bove mentioned describes hou' tlie.se tenta- 
tive plans have been carried out by mean? of the Society's 
Journal, its Meetings, and its Library. Of it? Jimmalionj 
volumes and four supplements have been issued. Its meet- 
ings are held in the room? of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House ; and its students' meeting.- at the Art 
Workers' Guild. The Library contains some 12.500 vol- 
umes, collections of map.? and original di'awings, large col- 
lections of cla-sified photographs, and some o.tlOO slides. 
Research in Greece itself has been carried out most effi- 
cientl.v by tho British School at Athens, in the foundation 
of which the Society took a leading part. The Society ha- 
made substantial annual grants to the School : and has 
given similar help to the British School at Rome, the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund, the CAqiiais Exploration Fund, 
and the (,'retan Exploration Fund, associated with Sir 
Arthur Evans's brilliant discoveries. 

The Secretary of the Society is Mr. John Penoyre, C.B.E. , 
] 0 Bloomsbury Square, W'.C. 

Preservation of Old Stone. 

Professor A. P. Laurie, 31. A., D.Sc.. Professor of 
Glieiuistrv to the Royal Academy, writing in the 
Builder of the 9th September on stone preservatives 
and their application to the old stone of our precious 
cathedrals, says : — 

Xo preservative with a faney name, of which the ohemi- 
cal compo-ition is not revealed and reported on by a 
ehemist. should be applied to an old building. . . . And 
it the preservative is applied it must be applied to the stone 
a? it is. with a spray or very soft fiat brush, and without 
any preliminary brushing or scrubbing of the surface. 

Three things should be required of the pre-ervative — 
deep and permanent penetration, rvaterproofing of the 
stone, and hardening and binding together of the lou.se de- 
caying surface. Any darkening of the stone should be 
mereU’ temporary, bleaching out in a few months, and the 
preservative should dry dead, and not produce a greasy 
surface. 

-Mter many years' e.xperimenting I have come to the 
conelusion that the pieservative that best fulfils these con- 
ditions is a properly prepared solution of suitable resins, 
which harden and cement together, and waterproof the 
stone to a eon-iderable depth. The solution is laid on with 
a soft fiat brush, and repeatedly apiJied until a penetration 
of at least half an inch has been obtained over tho whole 
surface. The stone is darkened at first very inucli as it 
would be after a shower of rain, but even this amount of 
darkening soon di-a[>pears. The solution ha? to be made in 
special solvent, and the strength adjusted to the particular 
stone to be treated. At the present price of raw materials 
it should not cost more than ten shillings a gallon, and three 
jiints to the square yard should be found suffieient. An 
ordinary labourer can soon learn to apply it, and should be 
able to apply one coat to twenty-five square yards of intri- 
cate moulding and carving in a day. As it dries in, fresh 
coats are applied until the proper quantity is absorbed. In 
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each caie. however, a eareful oxaininatinn nf the surface 
to he treated, and tcstinir of a sample of the stone, are 
necessary before the solution can be made uj), and further 
examination should be made fiom time to time dtiiinu 
treatment to see that pio^jer penetration has been seeiired. 

Lead in Paint. 

The Home Secretart' has appointed a Committee to re- 
examine. more partieiihirly in the light of tlie further in- 
formation whieh has become available since the iniiiiiries of 
the Departmental Committees appointed in 191 1. the C|iies- 
tion of the danger from the use of lead paints to woikt f' in 
the painting trades, and the comparative etiicieiicy' and 
cost, and the effect on the health of the tvoikefs. of jiaiiits 
eoiitaining lead and leadless paints respectively : and to 
aclvise whether any modifications of the conclusions and 
recommendations of those Committees have become neces- 
sary. The Committee consists of Major the Right Hon. .'sir 
Henry Norman, Bt., M.P. (Chairman). Mr. Ceiald Bell- 
house. C.B.E.. Mr. 0. J. Kauffmann. M.D.. Mr. Thomas M. 
Legge, C.B.E., M.D.. IMr. Alan Munby [F.\ ilr. Alexander 
ficott, E.R.S., D.Sc.. and 3Ir. H. D. Weller. The Secietary 
is Mr. C. W. Price, of the Home Office, Whitehall. 

The Craft of Glass Painting and Staining. 

The British Society of Master bdass Painters has been 
■established for the follov ing. among other objects : To 
promote, encourage, assist and carry out whatever may 
tend to elevate the art or craft of glass painting and stain- 
ing ; To take steps for the preservation of the ancient glass 
of this country ; To formulate the usages and cn'toius of 
the craft and to frame sucli regulations and adopt sucli a 
standard of woikmanship as -nill create public confidence 
in members of the Society and upiiold and maintain tlic 
national reputation in relation to tlie craft ; To give tlie 
Lcgi.'laturo, ancl public bodies and otlicrs. fa.cilitic' of con- 
feiring with persons engaged in tlie craft ; To devise a 
scheme or schemes wliereby candidates ior admis-ion to tlio 
Society may prove their fpialificatioii' as glass painters ; 
To improve the technical ancl general knowledge of those 
engaged in the ciaft, and to provide ffir tlie dclivi-iv of 
lectures and the liokling of classes ; To establish a Library 
and collection of models, designs, drawing', etc., in coii- 
nection icith the craft, etc., etc. The members consist of 
Fellows, Associates and Hon. Fellows. Fellows mu't lie at 
least 2.J years of age and liavc liad a regular training in tliu 
craft of stained-glass artist ; Associates must be at least 
21 years of age and be carrying on the craft eitlicr as jirin- 
cipals or as assi-tants. The Karl of Plymouth [Hon. i’.] is 
President of the Society, and ,Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
Litt.D. [F.]. Mr. Jolin W. Simp'Oii | F.]. I’rofi ■S'or Sclwyii 
Image, Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, LL.D. [Hon. A.], and Ur. 
Mcjiitaguc R. James, Litt.D., Y ice-Prcauhnli. 

The Right Place for the Church Organ. 

Sir Charles Nicholson [F.] in an addivs,s on ■■('hurcli 
Architecture and Organs," delivered at the Congress of the 
National Union of Organists' As.sociations at tlie Roc.d 
College of Music on the 20th inst.. said that our churches 
liad suffered very much architecturally from misguided Imt 
well-intenflcd additions made by org.iii builders. Maiiv 
blunders and much disappointment would have been 
avoided in many of these cases liad a competent arcliitcct 
been consulted. The architectural result was comparable 
Mitli tlie iiiii'ic wliich would bo ]irodiiced by an orchestra in 
wliich each instrument was tuned to a tliiicrent pitch. Diffi- 
culties arosc in the case of almost every ancient cluirch. but 
they coulil, as a rule, be overcome in good-.-ized builfliiigs. 


Wlieii one came, liowcvt-r. to tin- sm.dlest el.i^' of village 
cliurcti. \i licrc tlu rc was le.illy no room foi .in oig.in at all. 
except one of the sn-c.illcii po'itive organ-, it was to be 
wished tliat -ome -ort of iii-trumeiit could be iiuellted tliat 
M'ould tit into siieli luiikUiigs witliout di-tiguring tliem ami 
yet would be U-- di-.igi'ee.ible to li-teii to t h.iiia harmonium 
or oigaii. He often liad tliouglit th.it if a t wo-maiiii.il m- 
stiumeiit eould lie const ruetiel. one m.iiiu.i! opeiating a -et 
of piano -tiing- and tlie otlier .i -et of reed- or oigaii pipe-. 

It would go a long way towaiil- -olviiig some of tiie dith- 
eultie- ot proiidiiig a -ati-faitoiy an ompaii\ iiig in-tru- 
meiit ill a -iii.ill eliuiLh. or pu— ilily iii a large eliuixli. In 
dozen- of paii-li diiiiLlie- tlie f.ital mi-take li.ul been made 
of pLieiiig tile oig.in in one of tin' ai-Ii - or iliapel- Hanking 
the chaiucl. Tlii- wa- ab-olutely destnictive ot tin aichi- 
tectuial eifeet of many fine iliuii li interior-. An oig.in -o 
placed wa- deprived of tlie immense advantage of liaving 
Jileiity of open -pace .Hound it. If lie were ie-]ion-ible for 
placing an organ m an old chiiu li and envum-tances iicce-- 
sitati d it- I'eing jilaced at tlie i a-t end of an ai-le lie -hould 
-troiigly luge tile autlioritie- to be content n-ith a -'nail 
organ, and to place it standing fice in tlie ai-ie and not in 
tile corner of tlic clinic li. Every organ -hould have a sub- 
stantial case, and the whole iustuiment sliould be placed on 
a gallery. 

The London Society's “ London of the Future." 

Mr. Fi-hi-r Unwin announces tlie publication on .itli 
October of the London Society's book, London of the F vtvre. 
winch lias been produced under the editorship of .Sir Aston 
Webb. K.C.V.l ).. ( '.B,. P.R.A.. t'hairman of tlie (.'ouiuil of 
the .Society. Tlie following list of its contents gives an idea 
of tlie -cope and objects of tlic work ; — 

F'iren-.-ird (The Earl "{ Plymnutli) : IiitroJiiction (Sir 
.\st..in Weill, ) ; The I Ipiiiiitiinities of Lunchui (T. Raffles 
i)avi-,.ni : Reads. Strei-t-, and Tiathc cif Luiiclon (t'oluiiel 
R. ('. HfHanl) ; Londen Railway Rooenstructiun (H. J. 
Leaning); I 'em men ial Aviat leii and Lundeii (Lend Mon- 
tagu ef Beaulieu) ; The Bridges "£ Lendun — 181.3-1920 (Sir 
Reginald Bh.mtield) : Lmiden and the ('haiinel Tunnel (.Sir 
Artliui Fell, M.P.) : Tim Suney Side (Raid Waterhouse) , 
(.'ctitral London ( ITofe-sor Ad-liead) : The Port nf London 
( I'lM ouiit Devoiijioit) : The Fa-t Kiid (The Rt. Rev. H. L. 
Paget). Some Thoughts on the Uevelopmeiit of London 
(Rrymoinl I'nwiii) : The Hoii-mg of Loinlon (W. R. 
ll.ividge) ; The ( iovermiieiit of London ( W. E. Hilev) : 
The Park- and Oja-n Sjiace-, of London ( David Barehiy 
Niven) : London as the Heart of the Fiiiniiro (The Earl of 
Me.itli) ; The .Smoke Phigiie of f.otidoii (The late Sir 
William Kiehiiiond) ; The Spirit of iaindon (The Marijuess 
of (iewe). 

The luice (if the work is £2 2s. not. postage 9d. extia. 

The Official Organ of the Building Trade. 

A welcome addition to the Building Press lum made its 
appearance in Th" Xnlionnt Hnildo', tile offieial organ of 
tile National Federation of Building Trades Fm|)lovers of 
Ote.it Britain and Ireland, editecl at the Federation's 
Offices, 18. Bedford Square, and jiublished by till' Comiien- 
diuiii Pre.-s. (Tomwell House. Strand, price Is. montlilv. 
It Is ail im|iosiiig-lo(,king iiulilicatioii, lieaiing a liaiid- 
somely-lettered title and a picture of a classic temjile mi its 
.stilt. ]iareluiieiit-like cover, and is well printed on good 
paper. ( )tie marvels that an organisation with so extended 
a sphere of influence should have remained so long without 
a journal of its own. This first number is a very readable 
one. Its leader (unsigned), headed " Jettisoning the Car- 
go, gives the private builder's views cm the 
brought about by the Ooveriiment's Housing Poliev. and 
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points out tliat what it is m-ce>siiry to discover is some 
happy mean between the dreams of the idealists and the 
realisms of the materialists. The General Secretai’V, Mr. 
A. G. White, who contributes Xational Xotes,’' expresses 
the opinion that the imminent cessation of the Govern- 
ment s hou.'ing programme will quickly have the effect of 
leaving the pro\'ision of houses to private enterprise, and 
the fall in building costs should soon make it possible for 
capital to be once more obtained for housing purposes. 
Among other contributions are special articles by Mr. 
Erne-t G. Brown on "The Institute of Builder.s," "The 
Truth about Dilution." by Mr. .Stephen Easten. " Houses 
on the Move," by Mr. Jno. Croad. and " Co-oiJcration in 
the Building Trade." by Mr. Samuel Smethurst. 

Ministry of Agriculture War Memorial. 

The assessors appointed by the IVar Memorial Commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Agriculture t(j adjudicate on the com- 
petition held recently for the most suitable design for a 
memorial to those members of the staff who died on active 
service during the war have unanimously .selected the de- 
sign of Mr. H. Duncan Hendiy [.4,]. The competition was 
limited to the staff of the Ministry, and there were 17 en- 
tries. In view of the high standard of the designs sub- 
mitted and the a-scssors' recommendation, all the draw- 
ings were put on exhibition in the large conference room of 
the Ministry. Mr. Hendry is oiU‘ of the Ministiy s siipeiin- 
tending arehiteet' under the land settlement scheme. He 
has returned the prize to the fund, raised by subscription 
among the -tatf. which provides for the memorial. During 
the war Mr. Hendry saw active service with the Royal 
Engineers, chiefly in the East. His design provides for a 
marble tablet of cartouche form, surmounted by a bronze 
I'Oimdel bearing a rejilica of tlie old st-al of the Board of 
Aariculture and Fisheries within a HTcath supported by 
emblems. The held of the cartouche bears a simple inscrip- 
tion with tlic names of the fallen. The memorial will be 
erected in the entrance hall of the Ministry's new offices. 

Professor Laurie’s Lectures at the Royal Academy. 

Professor A. P. Laurie. IM.A.. B.Se.. Profe.s,sor of f'hcinis. 
try in the Royal Academy, is delivering the following lec- 
tures at the Academy at 4 p.m. on the dates mentioned : — 

(1) ll'id., .\iir. 11). — .Mcdiieval I’lsiincnts ami .Mciluim-. 

(d) I'/k'ss., Xur. 17, — Modern Pigments: tlieir proper 
Selection and Gse. 

(:!) Fiiildi/. Xiyr. IS,- 4’ainting iledia : Oils, A'ainishes, 
and Tempera, 

(4) Mon.. .\„r. dl. — .Methods of Wall I’aiiuing. 

(.-)) Tiia.. X'lr. 2i . — The Theoiy of Colour and its Applica- 
tion to Painting. 

(*>} ired.. Xoi\ 44. — TTie Xatuieand Properties id Bmhling 
Materials. Bricks and Xew Methods of Making Them. 

The Great Cities of the World. 

The Oanieii Cities and To«n Planning .Association are 
a r ranging a fiist senes of illust rated leet iires on t he " (treat 
Cities of the World" to tie delivered at King's College, 
.Strand, at .7 till p.iii . m the dates mentioned belou Pro- 
fessor Patiii k (ieddes will deliver the first leetuie on IStli 
Oetolicr. dealing with the City of .Tenisalom. On the Kith 
Xoi'etnher Dr. H. P. Btulage will leeturi’ on .Ainsterdaiii-- 
J’ast and Piesent. On the Sth Decemher the City of Milan 
will be dealt with, leetiirer to he aiiiioiiiieed later. Lec- 
tures on Washington, Brussels. Olasgow. and Tokio mil lie 
given during 1924. Tickets of admission, price 4s. tid. 
eaidi, are to be ohtained from the .Secretary. Oarden Cities 
and Town Planning Assoi lations. Oral 's Inii Plai e. W.C. 


Proposed Garden City for Paris. 

It is announced that a scheme is on foot for building 
what will be the first garden city for Paris workmen on 
the dismantled fortifications. It is intended to build 
houses to accommodate 2.500 persons on an area of 
88,000 square yards. The flats will consist of one. two, 
three, and four rooms, rvith kitchens, at rents ranging 
from COO f. to 1,092 f. There will be gardens and open 
spaces for recreation, a nursery, a maternity school, 
children's dispensary, wash-house and baths. I'hc cost 
of this garfen city, which will be planned between the 
Boulevard Ornano. the Rues Damremont. Du Ruisseau, 
Du Ponteau, and the Boulevard Xey. is jiiit at 24,000.000 f. 


KETIEWS. 

MEDL-EYAL BUILDINGS IN GREECE. 

.4 Mediai-al City in Gfuce : It' Chvrchf.s and its Btiin-s. 
By the Bev. J. Aruott Haiiiilton. B.D.. fvnntr Stmhnt ol 
the British School at .4t/i£/i.s. 4c/. Aberdeen. 1941. Ss. 

net. [ir. Jolly and Sons, Ltd., Albany Press, Aberdeen.'] 

The author of this volume has done valuable work 
in a field of research tvhich has hitherto been some- 
what neglected. To the traveller in Greece the relics 
of classical antiquity have such overpowering claims 
upon his attention that the highly interesting medite- 
val buildings in that country often fail to receive the 
notice they deserve. IMr. -Lruott Hamilton has given 
an historical survey of the circumstances which led to 
the erection of a remarkable series of Byzantine 
churches in the Peloponnese. The city of Mistra, the 
subject of this essay, is near the site of classic Sparta. 
Its oldest portion was erected in 1248-9 by AVilliam 
U. Villehardouin, a Crusader, who succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself as Prince of Achaia. He built monas- 
teries and abbeys in difierent parts of the country. On 
his death in 1278 the principality fell under the 
suzerainty of Prince Charles of Anjou, and subse- 
quently a long .succession of Italian, Flemish and other 
rulers bore sway over it. The churches of Mistra. 
three c.xamples of which are illu.strated in the frontis- 
[liece, are mostly built on the Greek Cross plan, with 
dome on jiendentive and barrel vault. .Although de- 
void of richness in external decoration, these .-.qiiat 
churches with their central circular or polygonal 
towers surmounted by low-]iitched jieiitiled roofs have 
an undeniable charm. The student of Byzantine archi- 
tecture will find much of interest in Mr. Hamilton'.^; 
learned analyses of both the plans and sections of these 
cliuiches. in the design of which a considerable variety 
of constructional device has been employed, 

A. Trystax Edwards [.I.]. 


AliEIEl) SOCIETIES. 

The Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architectural Association. 

The Year Book- of the Berk.s. Bucks and Oxon. Architec- 
tural As.sociation, which h.ts just made its appiearance. 
gives evidence of remarkable vitality and energy on the 
part of the executive of this iiewly-f ormed Association. The 
As.sociation owes its inception to Air. V. B. AA'illcocks [P. ], 
who, by hi.s energy and interest, was succcs.sful in founding 
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the Reading Society of Arohiteets, of which he is Hon. 
Secretary. The result of his unSaggiiig energy was shown 
by the rapid progress made by the Society, which in 
three months numbered 42 members. On tlie 6th April, 
1021. the Reading Society held a special meeting, to which 
all architects in the three counties were invited, to consider 
the advisability of forming a Three Counties Asoeiation. 
The meeting was presided over by Hr. (_'. Steward Smith 
[F.]. President of the Reading .Society, supported by Hr. 
Ian HacAlister, Secretary of the Royal Institute. Hr. 
HicAli'ter addressed the meeting on the advantages of an 
alliance, and the outcome was a resolution to form the 
Berks. Bucks and Oxon. Arcliiteetural Association. An 
Executive Committee was appointed to draft a Constitu- 
tion and on the 2ad .June the Comstitution was approved 
and the officers of the Association elected. Application 
for alliance -nith the Royal Institute was made to the 
Council and was at , once accedid to. The Association 
therefore has come into being and commenced its career 
with a membership of f)l, exactly three months after the 
suggestion was laid before the representatives of the three 
counties. "It i= hoped," says the Yff B I'lk, "that all 
arclutects in the three allied counties will become mem- 
bers and assist the Association in furthering the object - for 
which it is founded. The Association is indebteil to the 
Council of University College, Reading, for having very 
generously otfeied the use of a room at the (,'ollege for meet- 
ings. and it U hoped that arrangement' may be iimde by 
which students will be granted facilities for using the Col- 
lege Library. Jlr. Paul Waterhou'c. President of the 
Royal Institute, has shornt liis interest in the Association 
by becoming Hon, Vice-President, thu' conferring a dis- 
tinction which is greatly apiiieciatcd by the members. 
The Council also feel that the A'Soci.ttion L to be congratu- 
lated on having so able and eminent a member of the pro- 
fession as its iirst President " iHr. Edward P. Warren, 
F.S.A. [F.]). 

An endeavour is being made to awaken the interest of 
members in the Library tvhich it is hoped to build up and 
for which the Council 11-111. if pos.'ible. allocate sums for the 
purcha-e of books. Hr. H. Whiteman Rising [F.] has 
undertaken the office of Hon. Librarian. 

Competitions have been arranged for the following: 

( 1) D.-'ign for the Association's Badge ; i2) Prizes of Books 
for Heasurecl Drawings ; (I5j the Pre.sident'.s Prize, of which 
particulars are to be announced. 

Proi-i'ioii has been made in the By-laws of the A'socia- 
tion for the formation of Branche.s either for the whole of 
any of the three counties, with the capital town of the 
county as centre, or for di.'trict.s having an important city 
or town for centre, as may be determined by the localitie.s 
affected. At present, the Association numbers three 
Branches — viz., the Reading Society of Architects, the 
O.xford Society of Architects, and the Slough Society of 
Architects. Each Branch has its own executive, and the 
Council each year refunds to tin- respective Branches half 
the annual subscriptions received from the members of each 
Branch, such .sums to be used for Branch working expenses. 

The first meeting of the A"oeiatioti w.is held at Univer- 
sity College, Reading, on the 0th .luly, when an Address 
was delivered by the President, IMr. Edward P. Warren. 
It is much ri'gretted that space admits of the inclusion in 
these p.ages of only the appended fragment of this excellent 
.Address ; H may be read in its entirety, however, in the 
Association’s Year-Book, of which the Institute Library has 
copies. The following extract is specialty adilressed to 
young architects : — 


1 have spoken of the iiupoitdtue of tradition — of a tradi- 
tional manner ot hiuldimr. This does not mean that I 
think Architeetuie should he or can be eondin-ted by defi- 
nite lulcs, but that the ipie.-tion of what is eonstantly 
spoken of as ' a choice uf style ’’ should neier arise. In a 
healthy st.ue id thine,'', with a huildiiiL' pi obh m befoie y.iii. 
and your design to wi>i k out. it w ould no no ire oci ur t o y'.-ii 
to think of the ■ styli- " you shoul.l " adopt," to me that 
disinallv 'iiuce'tive phr.i'e, than it would to dehato with 
youiself as to whether inn should wiite youi letteis and 
specitleatioii' in b'haiueiian. ^hakspeiian, or Miltonian 
Eiiuhsh. or indei d in Fieio h, Latin I'l (btek A'ou wouM 
expness yi.iLir'elf in tJie veriiai ulai manner \'ou liad leaiiu-d 
and inide your own. with sioh little mnamtni' aiol 
tluuii'he' as loll toiind jileasant 'ii helpful, in tho manner 
of aichitertu! a! qiiotatOin'. 

In yi'Ui 'tiiih nr dav' it may bi extremely ediit,Ui’,e i i 
ti y e-'sai ' ill di-'iiin in a' e mate imitation of -in am lent an<I 
foreign style, iiist as at seliool one leaiiis de,id iamruaues 'oy 
kindled even I'e-. but w hen you are ci'iifroiiteil with ihe 
jiroblem of a biiildinu fm the ai tuai needs and the detinite 
rceimie- incut' of .i 'ite m yoiii ow n i oimtry. think twn c ami 
thiice. and mote than that, befoic you the" ymir de'icn in 
an exotic manner. Think of your matcinals. and of what 
can and can't he clone witli tliem. what i' the best w.iy in 
w hic h they v. ill help yoiir exprt s'iun ; think of ynir site, and 
neizhbunr buildings if such c-xist. anti above all eif the jiosi- 
tive lequire nients and U'<- of your buildino and all its paits. 
Work from Hiur plan upwanls. de.sign in tai t from the in- 
side to the outside, and mit from the outside in. 

I have '.ud tliat tlmie w as a jiscuibi ( Ireek fasliion in Eng- 
land at the end of the eighteenth and heginmns of the nine- 
teenth e entniie' : it leriontlm whole to dismal results and 
died out. It is now the f.i'hion t'l try and he Greek again. 
Beware ■>{ foil'iwmi; that fashion too far. There arc lessens 
of irmstini.ible value to Im learni'd from Greek Arehitectuie, 
lessons 'if extreme lehnement i>f piioportiun and of detail, 
of the approjinate Use of materials, and of submission to re- 
quirement'. and bn al < onditioiis. 

The requirement', hiiwever, of such examjiles of ancient 
Greek buildinis as you c an study, are mainly those evolved 
by the spci lal iitual ol a elcad religion, for they are gcnei- 
ally Temples, and in a clear and brilliant climate, with a 
high avciage of hlaziiig .sunshine and intensely blue sky. 
The matciial wiiieh was used, and which begot tlie delicate 
accuracy e>f moulding and ornament, is mostly very liard 
native marldc. .i' ditfereiit as po.s.silile fiom oiir ibitisli 
stones, in which the effects of such extreme refinement me 
uiiattaiiiahle. and tii which indeed they arc maiipnqiriate. 

Von will jiroh.i bly lia vc to build in hi n-k and stone, and 
quite possibly in concrete. Aon will have a very different 
climate t** consider, and, most likely, enic, domestic and 
eommermal U'Cs, as ,i rule, to provide for. 

A'ou will have t'l insert many window's, and to erect 
niani' chimneys. The ( treek fiuildings. t liat is t he ti'inples, 
had very few of the former, and none of the latter. Tlie 
Greek manner was entirely trabeated, a si stem of posts 
and lintels — you will proh.ihly require aielies. 

The Greek temples were designeil to be coloured, and 
were colouied brilliantly; tbeir marble is miw roasted bv 
centuries of snnsliinc to a golilen brown, verv beautiful 
against the intense blue skies of Gieeee. 

I .suggecst your learning all you possibly can of their won- 
deiful harmony of proportion, and of their rehnenient. hut 
making no attempt externally, at any rate, to imitate their 
details in British freestone ,uid under British skies. 

A thoroughly exi,itie manner of architecture evolved 
by alien conditions and materials can never look otlicr than 
self conscious and uncomfortable liere ; it needs a "sea 
change,” translation and reclothing, just a.s Orientals who 
visit our eiiiily shores scion diseovi*r the nc'ed of something 
apprciaeliing to our native costume. 

I am very far from advea-ating ignorance of foreign arclii- 
tccture. A man who knows nothing of the building man- 
ners of the East, of Greece and Rome, and of Italj and 
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France, cannot pos-Nibly underf-taud the architecture uf this 
country, which has all had its origin in imported manners, 
very notably so since the Xorman Conquest, but which, 
like trees of foreign importation, such as the elms that stud 
the hedgerows and bolder the roads of our three counties, 
has modified itself to our native conditions ,ind flouiished 
and spread accordingly. 

You will never be so .safe as when you can use in a coun- 
try-side the nearest available oood local niateiial woikcd in 
the local traditional way. This, of course, is not ahvays 
possible, and the trampiort of materials from a distance is 
inevitable, and no new thing. As witness Stonehenge and 
its foreitrn stones. But be sure that your "foreign" 
material is suitable to your site and purpose. 

I have just lately seen in our Counties — in all three of 
them — many War llemorials in granite, Scotch or Cornish, 
which I deplore. They look intensely out of harmony with 
our mild pastoral countrysides and homely villages. 

Granite, except for purposes requiring rude strength, 
such as bridge piers or the like, is best left to its rugged 
native localities. In our three Counties, at any rate, and 
for monumental purpose, s, it is anathema. 

Of the common blue Welsh slate.s so omnipresent and in- 
escapable I feel the same. I'd hke to leave them in Wales. 
Their only excuse D their cheapness, but this hardly c.x- 
cuses their nastiness, 

I am drifting, however, from my points, which arc that 
national or local needs shall beget natiual or local expres- 
sion. that architect ural styles should not be merely imita- 
tive, and cannot be overlaid or applied to buildings nut akin 
in essentials to the sources of their origin, with any hope of 
real success, but that a real style grows from constructive 
needs, which it emphasises and adorns. 

Those of you who live and work in the Country, and 
whom I envy on that account, have a better chance than 
the town bird of arriving at a reallv intimate knowledge of 
the simple traditional developments of building manner, in 
the delightful and humble old buildings that seem to have 
grown from the soil, where they stand in the little towns, 
villages and homesteads of these three delightful Counties. 
If, as I fully admit, a few educative years in a great town 
aie good for the Country Architect, i am very sure that a 
similar period amid tiie homelier actualities and the 
quieter and more sympathetic, more bc.autiful and infinitely 
more healthy conditions ot the country would be good for 
the town-bred man. But those alike who practise in 
great towns, or in small country towns, I should exhort to 
a determined patriotism in architecture. 

The tragic years of the Great War, so recently left be- 
hind, have shown us all a clearer vision of the duties of 
citizenship. An artist of any kind has no more right to 
stand aside from such duties than any other man. He 
should share the common patriotism, the common civic 
tasks, but he should be impelled by the sense of his special 
knowledge and special re.spon.sibility to improve as far as 
in him lies his own branch of art, to do his utmost by qier- 
sonal effort, example and influence, to add to the beauty 
and amenities of his Country, to which he thus can make 
his own patriotic contribution. And what art can so im- 
mediately express and adorn the civilisation of any coun- 
try as its Architecture. 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

The Royal Architectural Institute of C anada is lioldiug 
its Fourteenth General Annual A.ssembly at Toronto on 
the 10th and 11th October. The Annual Convention of 
the Ontario Association of Areliitects will be held at the 
same time and joint sessions have been arr.inged. The 
Federated Societies of the Royal Areliitectural Institute of 
Canada consist of the Alberta Association of Architects, 
the Manitoba A,ssociation of Architects, the Ontario As- 
sociation of Architects, the Province of Quebec Assoc a- 
tion of Architects, the Saskatchewan Association of Archi- 
tects, and the Architectural In.stitute of British Columbia. 


SAVIXG HOUSE COMPETITIOX 

COMPETITKLXS. 

Auckland (New Zealand) War Memorial. 

The Xew Zealand Listitute of Areliitects have 
cabled the R.I.B.A. that they consider the conditions 
of tliis competition very unsatisfactory, and that thev 
are negotiating for their improvement. It is hoped 
that the combined efforts of the E.I.B.A. and its 
allied Institute will secure the sarisfactorv amend- 
ment of the conditions. In the meantime, members 
are warned to take no action with regard to the com- 
petition until the conditions have been brought into 
accordance ivith the R.I.B.A. Regulations. 

Iax ILa-cAlister, liecretary . , 
The “ Daily Mail” Labour-Saving' House Competition. 

The Daihj Mad is offering pirizes of .£300. £125 and 
£7-3 for the best designs for a labour-.saving house for 
a professional class family who would occupy a house 
of £1.000 to £1,200 cost at pire-war rates of building, 
and which would now cost anwhing from £2. -500. A 
house will be erected at the Daily Mad Iloclel Tillage, 
Welwyn Garden City. Herts, to the plans of the design 
winning the first prize of £300. and a model will be 
shown at the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olt'miiia. 
1st to 2.jth March 1922. 

The hou«e is to hare the following accommodation, to 
be proiided on two floors : Dining-room, drawing-room, 
den or study, Idtchen, five or six bedrooms, bathroom. 
There .should also be ix maid's sitting-room adjoining the 
kitchen. The house is to be suited to the suburbs of a large 
town or city, and its approximate cost to be £2, .500, Com- 
petitor.s may enter not more than one design. A liigh archi- 
tectural standard of design is expected, but each design 
will first be considered from the point of view- of labour- 
.saving. An architect sending one entry of his oxvn can 
collaborate with another (not an architect) in another 
entry. 

The Daily Mail reseiwes the right to publish any design 
entered in the competition, with the name and address of 
the architect, also to erect houses or individual rooms 
according to any of the designs submitted, but. in the 
latter event, the author of the selected designs will be em- 
ployed to superintend the erections, and will be paid for 
his .serxices in accordance with the E.I.B.A. Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges. Subject to this proxision, the designs 
to remain the property of the competitors. Further, the 
promoters reserx-e the right to publish the names and 
addresses of competitors xx-hose p'ans. though not pub- 
lished, may attain a high standard of merit. They also 
reserve the right to incorporate in the house to be erected 
at the Daily Mail Model Village any nox'el idea or improve- 
ment suggested by any competitor (due acknowiedgment 
being made to the author in the catalogue or on the exhibit 
itself), even though no prize may hax-e been axvarded in 
respect of it. Any questions must be addressed to the 
Secretary. Labour-Sax'ing Home Competition, 130, Fleet 
Street. E.C.l, on or before September 2Ith. These questions 
xvill be printed xx'ith ausxvers and circulated to all competi- 
tors who ask for them. The printed answers to questions 
are to be read as supplementary conditions in this competi- 
tion. Designs must be scut in on or before 30th Xox-ember. 
A pamphlet gix-ing the Conditions of Entry and Suggestions 
for the consideration of competitors may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the competition at the above address. 
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New Competition Open. 

Borough of Paisley AVar Alemorial. Premiums ; 
First. £-2^) ; Seeoiid, £2()0 ; Third, Ll.jil. Asses.sors, 
Sir Eegmald Blomfield, R.A . and Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
R.A. Latest date for sending in, 3rd December. 
Conditions may be seen in the Institute Librarv. 


OBITUARY. 

The decease of the following members is regretfullv 
recorded ; — 

B-tRLOW. WiLLl.ttl Tillott. of Bounm', elected .l.s.su- 
ciate 1894. 

Bulkley-Jones. James Alereij. of Henlev-ou- 
Thame.s, Assuciule. elected 1899. 

Cox. G-. A., of BirmineJiam, Lirenh'ite. 

Dysox. Erxest William, of Barnsley. Liceulwte. 
Ford. Ceorge AIcLeax. of Bank Cliarabers. 329. Hol- 
born, elected Associate 1892. FAIotr 19<.i8. 

Huxt. Frederick AVii.liam Hlgh. elected 
18(18. Felloil- 1881. 

Keech. Edward AVilliam. Licerti'ite 
LECHMERE-(i)EETEL. FREDERICK Osc.tE. of Allahabad. 

elected Associate 1888, FeVon- 19()1. 

Littlewood. AATllia.m Hexrv. of Alanche'tcr. elected 
Associate 1882, FeUoa- ISS.s. 

AIoxeo, James AIilxe. of (.da'^ow. eh-eted FeiUnr 
19U6. 

XoTLEY. Robert Pledge, of 92. Ujipet Clajiton Road. 

N.E.. elected Associate 1808. Fellon- 1873. 

CwEX. Joseph, (pf Aleiiai Bripbie, elected Ftlhnr ]9(i.A. 

The death has been announced of Alts. AVoodward. 
wife of Air. AA'm. AA’oodward. Fellotr. and motlip-r of his 
two sons and partners, AL-ssr.s. Frank and (.'harles 
AA’oodward, Associates. AVidp-spread .svmpathv is f.-lt 
with father and sons in their 'ail bereavement.' 


A Hong Kong Appointment. 

-\n Architectmal A"i't.nu (A R.I.K.A.). a-aeil 2.j tpp :(o. 
1' tecpurep.! ii' sppon as ppp^'iLic ii,r a' an .\"i'tant 

Engineer lu the Pubiic W'p.rks IJejpartmeiu, Hppna Kppns. 
The ein_.aL.'enu'iU i.s fpT tiiree ycai', .it tin- enil pTf niiip'ii 
perippp-l tiip.-U' wpjuIpI be a ipi.psjpeit p'f beiin: ]>lap-e(l p.n the 
jiermanent and pp.'nsippntible e.stablisjnnent <}f the cppIppiiv, 
A strict niedii ,il p-s.inunatippn ipiii't Ijp- p.i'seil. Salai v ttnn 
rising to itto : if permanent. |py annua) ini ri. nient' of 120 
tpp £l)UU. (Iffid-is pay Ij ]ii.i cent, on salary f..i tlpeir 
qiuu'teis, tile ( bpvei niiieiit iiayina balanei- ppf lent. I•'ll■l■ 
passaL'0.s pput and lipone. Fuller particulais may be hatl at 
till- ppltiees ppt the Ill't i t llti-. 9, ('ipiidlllt Stlep t. ' 

Architectural Students’ Fancy Dress Ball. 

.4 great fancy dres.s ball is ),eing oruaiii'ed, fur | ie- 
ojK-ning Ipf the season, b> the student' of two of the Ri.val 
Academy Ateliers — the Architectural As'Ociation Atelier 
and the Sppciety ppf .Architects Atelier. The 15. ill will take 
place on the night of -1th Xoveinber at the R.T.15.A. (lal- 
leries, 9, Conduit Street. Th- profits derived from the dance 
will go to the funds (pf the .Atelieis eonicined, to he em- 
ployed m the improvement and advancement of arrliitce- 
tural training. Tieket.s, price l.is , may bo had from the 
Organising Hon. Secretary. Cajitnin Al. O. Kidilv, 2s. 
Bedford Square. Ticke-tsat a reduced price are available 
foi irehitcetiiial ami art students. 


The Institute Common Room. 

The need of furtSier otticc acconimodatioii has ren- 
dered neces.sury certain alterations in tlie Institute 
premises which arc now being carrietl out. The Coun- 
cil Room on the ground floor is being done awav with, 
and the siiace utilised for enlarging the Clerks' ( Ifliee 
and providing a room each for the Secretarv and Assis- 
tant S-rretary, The Council will hold their meeting' 
for the future in the Common Room, and as the room 
will have to be clo.sed to members on meeting davs, the 
front room on the second floor has been made avail- 
able. and members are inviD’d to U'e it on these occa- 
sions for tea. smoking, writing, etc. 

Newly Registered Probationers R.I.B.A. : Erratum. 

N.R. — The name given as " Boothrovd. Richard 
John ■■ in the list published m the last number of the 
JnuR-VAL. ]p .561. should read Boothroyd. Cyril 
Albert, of 1 1 A\ ardT End. Halifa.x. 


MEMBERS' COLCMX. 

Mr„ihrrs, Lk'i'iiI attes Uni Stwhats lufiij insert (in- 
I’OHi’Ceauiiti uni mike k/'oicii thtir reiiui.ienents m 

lh'.< C'llanii mlhnitt ihniqe. CimmUniuiiioi'S leKSt he 
qi/p/, I’j the Eili.tiir. Uni he ucco/npanieil hq the full 
aUi/n a I'll uihl/'t.ss. here UiiOin/miti/ iS (leSii'ttl. le'ix 
nUiiihcis inll hc iliCCi' Uni i.UiSU'erS fuftCUfileJ. 

Appointments Wanted. 

A <iUaiUD'‘i (. lA'U EiijiiiPt^r year's* exi'eneiit.*' eX R R Olfi' f?r and 
ri\U ''•■rsaiir tt, juin ,kit AnhiTei t oi ri juiTt wiTli a a wv- tu extcii* 

-I'Hi '•! {.rai rii *• — A>i‘iri’«> l>ti\ ;mi ( o «*t (Tcrar\ li 1 I> A 

.VrihiNrr ( A K I I*. A de'.irc' re'jRin-ilili* pt.nnanonc 

Apj.oinrni' nr prcieraUly wirh a \ba% X't parTiirr'-liijc London or '‘outh. 
AdniinKfraiur and 'M-rreranal wo.k in .idiiirmn to Architecture }iiL'hc>c 
rt-ren n« a-s r<> uharacter and uhilitv — Antilv J>m\ 4'dJ i u J'hc .'jtcie- 
Tarv it r I*. A 

A R 1 f‘> A . \Mth 1' y*ar>’ varied pxje-rience, desire- ajipointniPiit. 
{'!• i«Tai>lv with \ lew To ]>arTncr'lii}i. hut thw i^' not eNM'ntial — Addrc^^ 
1'0\ 'I'H. I II >s.‘, rt Tar\ . R 1 i> A 

A R I R 4 deMTc*. liPTth. Fulh qualified ineliulirui iiuantDlc'. Aup 
4: itiieii ilrawine" anil reiereuce- Modei.iti 'Ul.iry. Laiica'hire 

|.i,i.>rr‘d — Vddri'-s Rox B91 . (■ nSi cret:ir\ R 1 1> A 

\ 11 T i> \ a-ied >'>. 'Uc.:!c wi-shev jjo-t a- a-'i-stant to RritUh hriii in 
I'hm.i •^ouTii Aiiiorii'a or ''outh AiriiM ''ixTttn veart* exje-nenoe Ic-* 
war'ersiit Arrii h d to well-know n '*('oTch UrhiTei t All-rmind cxi'cri- 
etice ineliidin'i puliiic Work- HI I.oiidon Wilhin: to -iLn) ci.iuTracT — 
Addre-sv Ron 791. e O >ei-’reTaiV K 1 j“. A. 

I.ic Rl l‘. \ UT jire-enT emi>lo\ i-d a- a'-i-Tant in a « oa .• rniufntr Di- 
parTiii' lit Hoii-iii'j >19 Tioii ^di'i'iiLML'i'd "hnrrU. owiira to ri dufTimi ui 
-’'att I. -ei k' 4nii;a'j<'niciir. lu or ihmi l.nndoii prei. ral*l\ . I'ltTreii y.u-’ 
xarU'd exjii ueiii • at home and aliroad. ''alar.v Kxcell'-iit reiei- 

I III 1 p^ — \l'pl\ l’.o\ .*'91 . '>(•1 rcTarx RI R. \ 

\ R I R \ at:* ; I hieiiT R 1. de-ire' [Mi't a-- 'pi'iunr .i'-i-Taiit I dliiT 
Hi Loudon or juuMiic'". juiTeraf'lv one wiTh a \ii u to iiituu' {■arriicr-hii' 
■’'**4 efiTri u \ ear-s’ Tiioroimh t xiHTience in t■(•^T‘•'Ia■'Tu■a] . ilone -ni and t "Li- 
inereial Work 1‘a-r ''Titdent R \. >< hooR ineinRt r m fauulon Uehi'i- 
Hnrhe-st n ht< m * ' —Add re--, R \\ Jlox, fin. 1 uiton stn er. Wc-r miii'tt i 

« I el VieTcnn H r>l ) 

\\ .Ultrd |i» rmaneiiT jio-irion in \rcluterTW and '’^urMW or'- otlue h\ 
m.ii n< d man London m '.iilnirl'- jin lern d . --m.ill ca]>iral otlri-'d .i- R' 
liimnarv To mrere-T in lirm M.oder.iTe •'alar\. iiond ned* ntuil- — 
A|»|iU A . ! . d'hc Terraee. Roche-Ti r. 

Owiii-a to -stoppau'e ot hoii'inu '■(lirnic- VrthiTi’i't i ').’•) A.R 1 i’ ^ • 
'r (' I . quail tied I ti-TricT '<iir \ e \ nr old Ko\ al .\( ,idem\ school-- student 
with Id vear-’ hr-t-da"- London e\jii-ricni e — hospital. iiidU'Tral and 
dO'iieial work prior to dj cear-* conntrv pra''rice (hon-im:,. would be dlad 
<»! an emiaucinent. Tow n or i omitr\ to tide n\ cr slack pern >d ilmhc't 
ret* reiii-f-,, -- j*,i,\ uqj , ( oSecierar\ Rl R \ 

Lh’* ntlatf Rndi^-^'Hicnt de-ired. .Alaiiv years* experience Wiilnid 

to help \ n hit‘‘ct s at is- per hour l)i sirmis ot olitainind n-c oi a room 

in an oBu e in retiii n im parr assist-ance jlnzhest icii icm e- — XtldiT-- 
i'lOX 1991. e o beuretarv 11 f R.A. 

-Aff hite«-t's .Assi'.tant. Assoeiate desires enoaLO-meiit. Past expel iem'' 
111 Hist -I las> ofhres spei inn im ot work and ri-teiciici-,-. .Vildicss I'ox 
1191, c i> >fi I ctar\ JL ! R 

I'OR 'sale — S trom: 11-inch Ilumpc Level (with Compa-^'' in Mahcd* 
anv Case Cooil condition. Price i lo inx — Jt R Cro-sJand l-i ' 
9 Kiiiu s Reiich Walk. J: C 4, 




Pkese.ni' Coniution (IK THE Bassae Temple. 


FURTHER EYIDEXCE FOR DYNAMIC SYMMETRY IN 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

By Jay Hambidge. 

Read before a Joint Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Society for the Promotionlof 

Hellenic Studies, Tuesday, 1st March 1921. 

I T will be understood that within the limits of an evening’s talk it will be impossible to explain in 
detail the complete plan of a building such as that of the Parthenon, where refinement of com- 
position is carried to an extreme. I have, therefore, limited myself to the most essential part 
of the structure, the temple proiier or the room which contained the statue of the goddess. Within this 
room I shall confine my remarks to that part Avhich immediately enclosed the statue. This is the area 
defined by the column centres surrounding the nave and also the nave itself. Other proportions of the 
building may be briefly mentioned. 

It would seem, judging from the plan as it is now possible to present it, that this part of the eella 
area was considered liy the architect, or the architect in collaboration with the sculjitor. as of the 
utmost importance. It is significant that the statue-enclosing part of the general plan of the building 
should be found to be basial upon that area Avhich constitutes the crux of the dynamic symmetry idea. 
This area is represented by the differeirce betAveeii root 4 and root 5. The root 4 area is composed of 
two squares and the root 5 shape is fixed l)y a diagonal to these two squares. Numerically root 4 
equals 2 and root 5 equals 2-230. The area in question, therefore, is represented by unity, or a side of 
one of the two squares, and -230 — more exactly -230008 plus. This number, being less than imity. is 
the reciprocal of some number representing some area greater than unity. DiA'isioii into unity shows 
us that the number or area in question is 4-230, that is, it is composed of root 5, or 2-230 plus root 4 or 2 
— two squares plus a root 5 rectangle. It Avill be noticed that this mysterious figure, which is really the 
key to classic Greek proportion, is a compound of the two generating shapes, root 4 and root 5. It is 
beside the point to say, as so many of the intellectual lazy do say, that a feAv simple numbers in con- 
nection with the few simple operations of arithmetic are abstruse and difficult to understand. Experi- 
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ineiit' with Ltraile .'chiml fliililn-ii have 'Iidwti tluit tlii-rc nothiiit: inni'c ah'tru'f in tlu* jircsi nt.i- 

tiuii cf 'Viiiiathry in tt-rnis ui arithint-tie than the avt-raua hnv (U’ irii'l nf twi h i’ or fourtot-n may uiuh-r- 
atanJ. I havi' tht-rod to U'l* ti-nu' of arithmi-tie for the n-.i-on that thi-v 'iijijily a. iiiathoil of proof 
whacli would be difticiilt and ah-trU'e if any other scheme weri- emnloy. tl for tlii~ lairjioae. 

The jxjiiit need'- 'tr.-^-'iny that we are now iii-'[>ectino 'yninietry by analy^i'. Tlw (Ireek-- jirobablc 
never had occa'ion to apja'oaeh the -nbiect from tide amtle. All the proportion-- vhich we liml in 
cla"ie tenijilc' develoji logically from eimjile area'. and no iu'trniiient im in - ci uujilicated than a 'tiing or 
ro[)e would lie neCeS'ary lor the 'ynthetic operation. The ]>l,;n of the ti nijile a' it 'taiid' to-dav i' 
something in the natureof a geometric [aizzle. and to tind a- clue to it' 'oliition we nui't emiiloy ew-ry 
mean' of atialytic a[i[iroach vhich ingenuity can dt \'i'e. 

To return to the aivas theiiiselves. Practice in the -ubtleties of manijail.itiiin of thc'C .'hapes 
teaches us that we may regard itny figure of the dynamic '• rie' a' dividi d or multpilied by ton — oc.. 
we have in these areas a natural decimal sy'tein. It we multi[Iy ••ddhnhs by 10. we obtain 2-3ti0fis and 
its reciprocal will be ■4:2ol> or •2-8fiOCS divided into 1. and if we dtvidi- a 2-otiUtis area by 10. each one of 
the ten divisions will lie a 4-286 an-a and eacli may he roprc'C-nted by it' reciju-ocal -^dfiOfis. 

The decimal mani[iulation of this specific area is what we actually find in the [dan arrangement 
of the Parthenon Cella. Tlu- nave is >iirroundtd hy twenty-three column', ten on each fiank and three 
on the west end. not counting the angle columns in the Litter ca'C. The eu't end i' fi.xed hy the wall 
and doorway. This arrangement means that the area delincd by tlie centres of these columns is 
divided into ten strips, each strip lieing fixed Iiy an intercolumniation and one 'trij) hy column centres 
and the east wall. TVe obtain these strips hy drawing a line from centre to centre of 0 [i[i 0 sing column' 
across the nave. Eight of the'e strips <4' area are ei[nal in wiilth : two art- not. TTie area definetl hy 
the east wall of the statue room and the centres of the fii-'t ojipO'ing columns to the west of the wall, 
and the urea defined by the angh- column Centres and the ct-ntres of the first ojijKi'ing columns to the 
east are unerpial in width and both are unequal with the eight regular intercolumniations. The two 
unequal strii).s we may de'ignate as ea.'t and west 'trips. The we't i' wider than the cast stri[). but the 
two added together equ<d exactly two of the regular intercolumniation 'trip'. In contrast to the angle 
and second column centres of the peristyle the angle and seci.aid column centre widths of the cella are 
greater than the regular intercolumni.ititui'. coiisiderahly -o. 

If we take the length as defined hy the east wall of the cella and the centres of the angle colunms — 
i.e.. Sy-oOl^ feet — ai.d di\ fih' it liy the width. :I(.i-22 + feet, from centre to centre of op[)osing columns 
across the nave, we obtain the ratio 2-3fiOG.s. 

Pt-nrose s.iys the mean for the eiglit regular inteicolumniations is fei.!. It is clear 

from the above ratio that eacli of these eight regular strijis will have the reci[irocal ratio 
•281)008. this recqirocal l^eing that of 4-280 — i.c.. eai.-h of these areas will be composed of 
two S(iuares ])his a root o area ; 2 i)lus 2-280 tsee l-’ig, 1). 

T'or the pinq)Ose of making the getier.d {)lan clearer the two sqiiare.s are placed in the 
centre of the above arraiigenient. 

The distance from the east wall to the centre of the first column to the east is 7-o887 

feet, j)lus or minus. If this is dividi-d into 80-22, [)lus or minus, we obtain the reciprocal 
ratio -208. 

The distance from the centre of an angle column to the centre of a first column to 
the east is 9-.j02 fei-t , ])lus or minus. Dividing this into 30-22 we obtain the reci[)i'Ocal ratio 
•264. This, added to -208. equals -472 or -286 multiplied he- 2 — be., these two strips of un- 
^ ^ equal width, added, e(jual two of tin- eight regular strijis. 

The entire length of the area we are insjiecting is S.7-.jl)12 feet, plus or minus. Eight 
regular intercolumniations of S-55 feet equal 68-40 feet. Adding 9-502 and 7-533 wc obtain 17-095. 
This, added to 68-40, equals S5-495. Subtracting this from 85-5012 we have an error of -006 or about 
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six one-liuudredth'' of an incdi in over 85 feet. Combining Penrose's, Doerpfeld's and my ovn 
measurements for this particular section, this error is much reduced if not entirely eliminated. It may 
.'tand. however, as it is within the error of workmanship of even cla3.sic masons. 

Dividing -208 and -204 into unity we find that the former is the reciprocal of 4-7888 and the latter 
of d- 78 sis. 

The reciprocal of root five i.> -4472. also a root five area. If this is multiplied by 4 the result is 
1-7^88. From this we see that the -208 figure is composed of three squares plus four root live areas. 
‘3 plub 1-7888 eiiuals 4-7888, while -264 represents a!i area composed of two squares plus four root five 
areas ; 2 plus 1-7888 equals 3-7S8S. 

In the distribution of the area elements of the eight regular strips we have two si^uares in the centre 
and two small root five shapes on either end as in Fig. 1. The purpose of this arrangement Ijecumeb 
apparent when we consider the -264 strip at the west end of the great rectangle. Here, instead of the 
above arrangement, we have two large squares defined bj' the centres of the angle columns and the 
centres of the columns immediately to the north, south and east, and instead of two squares in the 
centre there are four root five rectangles. Fig. 2. 



Fig 2. — Tlie 2’36 RecUngle from the Parthenon Celia. 


The presence of these two areas, -208 and -264, on the east and west ends of the great rectangle of 
the cella column centres leaves no doubt in my mind that this distribution of form elements was inten- 
tional on the part of the architect. 

There is an element in this jdan scheme which makes it exceedingly easy of verification. The large 
strip at the west end of the great rectangle, represented by -264. more accurately -263962, added to the 
strip immediatelv adjoining it to the east, exactly equal two squares. -264 plus -236 equals -5 or the 
reciprocal of two s([uares. one lying on the other. These two squares represent the area defined by tin- 
centres of the angle columns and the centres of the second columns to the east. But the west side of 
the porous stone base of the statue of Athena is fixed by a line drawn from centre to centre across tlie 
nave of these two second columns. This west sideof the porous stone base is slightly uneven, duetothe 
apparent fact that the masons jireferred to cut them to fit rather than the pentellic marble blocks- 
Even a casual inspection, however, makes it clear that the west side of the porous base is on a line with 
the two column centres mentioned. 

It is also clear bv inspection that the width of this porous stone statue base is equal to one of the 
regular -236 intercoluminations. Precisely in the centre of this statue base is a rectangular hole which 
is generally admitted to he the centre of the Athena statue. If we draw a north and south line through 
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the centre of this hole we divide the -dStj areii into two ei(u.il ji.irt'. llivided tiy ‘1 the result is -lls. 
If, to the rectangle to the west of the statue base compo'ed of two Mpiares and represiaited bv the 
reciprocal ratio -o* we add -118 the result is -tils or a rectangle of the whirling Mpiares — that is to .'ay. 
the statue of Athena stood exactly on a side ot' a rectangle of the whirling .'ipiarc'. ,nid this .'hap^■ i' 
defined by the centres of the colunms .'urrounding the sacred spot. 

One side of this rectangle furnishes a line cut in the traditional (Ireek jiroportion of extreme and 
mean ratio. Throughout the ages the story has been pei-'istent that this ratio w.ts U't-d in temple 
building. Many attempts have been made to discover how the propeirtion was U'ed. but tlu-y have all 
failed. It is now clear that it is a derivative of another ami more important projKjrtion — /.»■.. root five 
■ — and, by itself, means httle if anything. 

Pushing our inspection of the cella projiortions further, we may exclude or inclnile the b.ne blocks 
on which the columns stand. In either case we find the enclosed areas proportional arrangement' of 
the basic form of square and root five and a definite symnietrical part of the cella or of the entire 
building. The entire cella proportion, from wall to wall east and w est and north and south, is defined 
by the ratio 1-559. M'e may regard the fraction -559 either a' oiu-fourth of root five or as a reciprocal 
of 1-78S8. In the latter we have four times the reciprocal of root five. It should be remembered that a 
reciprocal shape is a similar figure, and th-at root rectangles are compo'ed of even multiples of reciprocals 
— that is, even multiples of root figures or similar shapes to the whole. A rout five figure is composed 
of five reciprocals, each one being a root five shape and having the fractional ratio -IITd or one-fifth of 
2-236. Four times -4472 equals 1 -7888. We see, therefore, that the entire cella plan i.' an arrangement 
of a square plus four root five rectangles. The length of the Cella is 98-145 feet and the width 62-95 feet. 
These measurements give us the ratio 1-559. The wall to wall width of the cella is fixed by a sill or 
plinth block at the south-east corner of the room where a portion of its surface was cut away to receive 
one of the fir.st stones of the wall. This sinking is not found on any other stone. It may also be 
mentioned here that the explosion of Turkish ]>owder which destroyed the interior of the Parthenon 
seems to have spread the east end of the interior of the naos. Many measurements across the interior 
show that the east end is about one centimetre wider than the west end. 

If we extend the column centre rectangle previously dc'crilit-d to include the base blocks upon 
which the columns stand we have another scheme in square and root five. I’he ratio is 2-174 which, is 
compo.sed of -559 multiplied by 2 plus -528 multiplied by 2. The -559 fraction will be remembered. 
The -528 fraction is a reciprocal of a square and two root five shapes — that is. -4472 multiplied by 2. cir 
-8944 plus 1. 

If we exclude the column bases and retain the nave only, which is beautifully defined as a sunken 
rectangle about three centimetres lower than the re.'t of the Hoor of the cella, we get the ratio 2-59017, 
the fraction being one-fourth of 2-36068. The nave ratio may be regarded as root live divided Iw 2 — 
that is, 1-118 plus 1-472. This would be two root five figures plus a square ami two -236 shapes. In 
both the above cases of exclusion or inclusion of the column base blocks the area in the rear of the porou' 
stone base of the statue will be two squares, so we may, in either, check the scheme by this simple area. 
Consideration of the nave proportion emphasises a point of extreme interest whi(-h seems to be true of 
most if not all Greek buildings of the best period. This point is that the paving stones of the temples 
in their final position were cut more or less accurately to fit a definite proportion. Tla- rarthenon nave 
is a good example. It is apparent by inspection that this sunken rectangle is divided, east and west, 
into six equal parts, and that the north and south divisions are two to every interc-olumination. Knowing 
the overall proportion of the nave, it is a simple matter to determine the proportions of each of the 
paving blocks. When this is done we again find a rhythm repeat of the entire scheme of thi- building. 
Also the paving block proportions over the entire ground plan may b(- examined in the same way. 

♦ See last year’s Paper : “Greek Design,’' by Jay Hambidge i Jiicrxal R 1 B A , pp 2i:j .^qq.) 
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l\'hen Y'e find one block larger or smaller than it should he we find that some kind of a compensatory 
allowance exists at some other spot. 

h I The overall proportions of the ground plan of the Parthenon may include the euthynteria, the 
bottom step, the middle step or the top step, in every case we find a definite arrangement of the basic 
theme analogous to that of the cella. The top step proportions exhibit the danger of hasty and ill- 
considered generalisations which have been prevalent in the past. Most writers about classic architec- 
ture seem to be fond of referring to the stylobate proportion of the Parthenon as 1 to ‘2-25 — that is, one 
to two and a quarter. This is entirely misleading, as Dberpfeld found in his search for even multiple 
measurements and it results in an error which no one familiar mth the building would tolerate. The 
ratio is G-'d-olT plus. "We are confident that this is the ratio, because we may place all the column centres 
of the peristyle by it and determine precisely its relation to the general and detailed proportions of the 
building. 

From the data now at hand I am convinced that the proportion of the bottom step was the one 
actually used as a correlator. This ratio is ‘2T46. It is composed of -618 plus -382 multiplied by 4— 
that is, -CIS plus 1-528. I wish to emphasise this latter proportion because of its definite appearance 
in the temple at Aegina and elsewhere. The fraction -382 is the difference between -618 and unity. It 
is also the reciprocal of 2-618 or 1-G18 squared. The stylobate ratio of the Apollo temple at Bassae is 
2-618. The stylobate ratio at Sunion is 2-309. The fraction -309 equals -618 divided by 2. 

The proportions of the facade elevations of the Parthenon may be fixed either by the bottom step 
or by the euthynteria. The bottom step supplies the ratio 1-7236. The euthynteria, including width 
and height, has 1-7082. The fraction -7082 is equal to -236 multiplied l)y 3. The flank elevation is 
equal to 1-7082 multiplied by 2 plus -236. IVe may divide front or flank elevations by any logical 
member such as cornice architrave or stylobate, and in every instance obtain a dethrite and rational part 
of the major scheme. Likewise we may consider any detail by itself such as column or column head, 
the profile of the echinus, the abacus by itself, the metope or the metope and triglyph combined — in this 
case the mean metope width ; the mutule with its guttae, the profiles of mouldings, the pattern forms 
on these mouldings, the coffers, singly or in groups, or the antafixae. 

It is w'orthy of remark that the guttae of the mutules are arranged on a 1-559 scheme, that is this 
adjustment repeats the plan of the cella. Our limit of time this evening will not permit us to coiuider 
the construction of the antafix of the Parthenon. The same block of marble which contained the lion- 
head spouts at the four corners of the building also included an antafix carved in the same block. 
Fortunately, 1 was able to obtain rubbings of these as well as careful measurements. IModern designers 
have assumed that Oreek meanders were laid out bj' a square with its area divided into even multiples. 
If the Parthenon is a standard, this practice is entirely wide of the mark. And, probably, just this point 
emphasises the difference between modern design thought and the practice of classic craftsmen. Before 
we can plan the double meander over the panathenaic frieze or the single meander under the cornice 
we must divide our areas hito dynamic sections. And this means that the horizontal divisions are not 
the same width as the perpendicular divisions. The difference is slight and subtle, but it is just the 
difference between the best classic design and modern designers of England to-day. 

The architect of the Parthenon. Iktinos, is knowui to have built another building in Greece, either 
before or after the construction of the great Athena building on the acropolis. This was the temple of 
Apollo Epikurios at Bassae in Phigaleia. The site is on the bleak and almost inaccessible Mount Koty- 
lion in Arcadia. Fortunately the building is in a sufficiently good state of preservation to enable us to 
determine the symmetry of the ground plan and of the elevation as far as the architrave. A peculiarly 
happy chain of circumstances has thus resulted in the saving of two examples of the work of the man 
who is probably the greatest architectural designer in history and, as luck has it, these buildings are 
ideal examples for proportion comparison. Every student is familiar with the sophisticated curve 
system of the Parthenon. Indeed, so much has been w'ritten about these curves that the average 

A A -2 
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person has come to believe that the superiority of the building is largely due to them. But there are 
no curves in the building at Bassae in the sense that there are in the Bartlieiion. The horizontal lines 
are straight and there is no entasis to the column. Yet the structure had a great reputation in ancient 
times. Pausanias tells us that, next to the temple at Tegea. it was the bc't in the Peloponnesus. The 
Tegea building is later and supposed to be by Scopas. Knowing his style we can imagine something 
of the quality of an architectural design by him. If the judgment of Pausauias i- >ound. and there is 
much reason for accepting it, then, Ijefore the rebuilding of the older Tegea temple, the Bassae structure 
must have been the most considerable in the Peloponnesus — better, indeed, than anything at Olympia 
— and this would include the great Zeus temple there. But we may ignore the opinion of Pausanias and 
depend upon our own judgment. The structure as it stands is evidence that it must have possessed 
superlative beauty before the erosion of time, the hand of man and earthquakes disfigured it. Penrose 
visited Bassae, but he seems to have lo't interest in the temj'le vlieii he could find no curves. He 
appears to have been slightly peevish about things at Phigaleia. He speaks of the bleak situation and 
the fact that there was no indication of verdure on the mountain top as late as dtith April. He had had 
an encounter vith brigands and had been relieved of most of his pet measuring instruments. He mint 
have been aimoyed. At any rate, whatever the influence that induced the neglect, he left no data for 
the temple. Cockerell also visited Bassae. and as a result produced the very clever book we know. He 
was too brilliant for accuracy, however, as the scant measurements he furnishes on his drawings show. 
We might stretch the point a bit and accept his figures for the length of the stylobate, but the width he 
supplies is impossible. Blouet, the architect of the French Scientific Expedition to the Morea in lb33, 
seems to have been more accurate, but he was just as stingy with his data as Cockerell. The result of 
all this is that we possess no complete and reliable record of this extremely interesting temple above 
the clouds at the glen or ravine (the meaning of Bas>ae) in Phigaleia. 

Because of this I visited the temple site in January of this year, lived some two weeks in an open 
hut on that vsild. bitterly cold, but fascinating situation, and made measurements for my purpose. 
Before leaving Athens I had glanced at Blouet's work, but made no notes because the data were so slight. 
On my return I found that what few measurements he gives agree very well with the ones I had 
obtained. Our figures for the angle column centres of the jieristyle are the same, as are those for 
the step projection. He neglected the enthynteria. His Xaos length is practically the same as mine 
as are also his other figures as far as they go. with a few exceptions. 

The length of the ground plan, including the eutliynteria. is Sfl-SO-. 

The width of the ground plan, including the enthynteria, is 16-10 =. 

The ratio, obtained by dividing the width into the length, fi-lTd. 

Thi.s is equal to 2-236 plus -236. Or it might be considered as -61 s multiplied by 4. 

(The measurements of thi- Parthenon are given in feet and hundredths to facilitate comparison 
v\ith Ik-nro.se'.-, figures. For all other buildings I use the metre.) 

The step projection, obtained at the north front where there is least di'turbance from earth- 
quake, is ; 

Tread of the middle step . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -32 

Tread of the bottom step . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -Ol 

Enthynteria . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -IDS 

Total . 73 s 

This, multiplied by 2, gives us the amount necessary to subtract from the total length and breadth 
to fix the proportion of the stylobate. We may reverse this process and from the mt-asured length and 
breadth of the stylobate add the step projection to fix the total length and breadth. 

3y-S0 minus 1-476 equals 38-324 ± length of the stylobate. 

16-10 minus 1-476 equals 14-626 i width of the stjdobate. 
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The stjTobate ratio is 2-618, the reciprocal of -which is -382. 

38-324 divided by 2-618 equals 14-638, error -012. 

The actual measured width of the stylobate varies between 14-60, 14-61 and 14-64, depending on 
whether the measurements are taken on the original stones or whether they include new blocks put in by 
the Greek Arch;eological Society. We obtain the short measurements from the latter. 

The length of the Xaos is 28-07 a. 

The width of the Xaos is 8'66± ; the ratio 3’236. 

28-07 divided by 3-236 equals 8-674, error -014. 

We find slight irregularity in all measurements of the temple, except very short ones, due to erosion 
and earthquake disturbance. The photographs show the shattered condition of many of the stones, 
particularly those of the steps of the west flank. The inequalities are more apparent than real, how- 
ever, as the measurements show we can be fairly certain of accuracy within, say, 2 centimetres for long 
Imes. Tills is suflicient to fix, immistakably, the character of the 25lan, particularly when the sequence 
is maintained without variation as we here find it. 

The length of the cella is 16-864, the width 6-822, and the ratio is 2-472, or a similar figure to the 
overall jilan. It will be remembered that the dominating factor in the cella arrangement of 
the Parthenon is -236. or the difference between root 4 and root 5. If we divide the overall length of 
the Bassae plan by 2-36 we obtain the length of the cella. Likewise, if we divide the width by 
the 2-36 width of the cella is the result. 

Before obtaming the Bassae data I was uncertain whether we had recovered the actual ))rocess that 
the Greek designers used in fixing their proportions. There was no doubt whatever in my mind about 
the proportions themselves ; I was uncertain merely about the method of manipulation. Xow I am 
convinced we have almost the exact process. 

It may be .«aid in passing that W. B. Dinsmoor, the American arclntect, has succeeded in obtaining 
accurate measurements of the earlier Parthenon — i.e., the building which was in course of erection and 
was destroyed by the Persians when they took Athens. These measurements are : — 

Length, 76-816. 

Width, 31-39. 

Eesulting ratio. 2-4472, 

or two squares plus a root 5 figure. It is interesting to find that this proportion is that of the great 
rectangle determined by the column centres of the Zeus temjde at Olympia. 76-816 divided by 2-4472 
equals 31-3898, error -0007. 

The temple at .Pgina is older than the Parthenon, older than the Zeus building at Olympia, therefore 
the finding of a persistent dynamic 2 )roportion theme in the structure which is simjdy a variation of the 
themes at Bassae, Olympia and Athens suggests that symmetry schemes had some sort of ritual signifi- 
cance. And this is borne out by the record from India. About the time of the erection of the Grtek 
temides of the best 2 )eriod. if not somewhat earlier, there existed in India specific rules for sacrificial 
altar construction. These have survived as the 8ulvasutra or rules of the cord.” better " rules of 
rope." Some authorities date the Sulvasutra about 800 b.c. Others jdace it at 600, 500. 400 and even 
200 B.c. ITie exact date is immaterial, as the point of imjjortance for us is that these rules describe in 
detail the construction of the root rectangles which constitute the base of classic Greek proportion. 
Modern mathematicians — Heath in England, for example* — have wondered why the rope rules did not 
incliuh' rectangles higher than root 5. The exjdanation is that root 5 contains the secret of jiroportion ; 
higher rectangles are unnecessary. 

In addition to the description of root rectangles the Sulvasutra also gives instructions for fixing 
right angle triangles by numbers. The 3, 4, 5 triangle of course is well known. Historians tell us that 

* See HeatVi's notes for the 47th proposition of the first book in his edition of the Thirteen Books of Euclid. 
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this triangle was used for fixinii a right angle at a very early date in Egypt i<ee flow's Ui^fari) aj MutJu- 
■matics ; also Cantor’s explanation of Egyptian Eope Stretcher>'i. It is not geiienilly known, however, 
that Pythagoras supplied a rule for the determination of right angle triangle- hy nuniliers, hegiuning 
with odd numbers, and that Plato, later, extended the rule to include " beginning with even numbiu-'," 
The Pythagorean rule is to select an odd number, for example Tiieu to Mpiare it . Prom it-^ Mjuare, 
9, subtract unity and obtain S. Divide this by 2 and obtain 4. the second term. To tlii- ,i(ld unitv 
to find the third term 5. The Sulvasutra contain^ description- of the mo-t important triangles deriv- 
able from this rule. This digression about rope lules and rope -tretchers i- for the purpo-e of emplaisi— 
ing the point that the stretcher was the ancient surveyor. His cvas tlie nece— ary pieliminarv work 
before any building of importance could be started. The first step towitrd th.’ survev was the fixing of 
an orientating line to determine the axis of the building. This done, the need was imperative for tlu' 
establishment of a line at right angle- to it, and the pr<ice-s einjdoved for thi- purpo-^e w;is that for 
determining a right angle triangle by whole number,- ; generally 3, 4, A rope wa.- divided into ]-2 

parts. Three of the^e parts, or four, would be made to coincide with the orientating line. This va- 
fixed by pegs. Four parts of the marked rope, or three, would be arranged m the remaining five parts 
would constitute the hypotenuse of the triangle. If thi- were carefully done the angle foriiu-d by the 
juncture or meeting of the three and four part- would boa true right angle, /tsee Sir Norman hockver'- 
Dawn of Asironomy for descriptions of the Egyptian practice of fixing the four corners of the temi'le.) 
A survey prepared in this mamier constituted the ba-e for fixing the dynamic proportion- w hich we find 
in Greek temples. All of the-e proportion- h.dlow naturally and -implv friua thi' right angle. A ]>]an 
of the Bassae temple is a good illustraaion (Tig. 3;. As mentioned aljove.the ratio of this jtroportion 
is 2-472. In Tig. 3 assunii- tluit A B i- an orientating line i.if any length Tn thi- ca-e drawn from north 

to .south, nearly). Let C F or C 1) be con-tructed at right 
angle' to A B and be made the width of the temple. Con- 
-truct the two Mpiare- C D and make A E equal to C D. 
The area A D will be that of a root five rectangle and be 
repre-ented by the number Make B C equal to C ]> 

and B F will be a root five rect, ingle. B E will equal 
•d3(>, E will equal d, and A C 'dBCi. The total A B will 
be 2 plu- -ddt) multiplied by 2 or the 2-472 proportion, 
and al-o eijual to -tjls multiplied by 4. A logical develoji- 
nient of this b<i-e will re-ult in the fixing of all the other 
proportions of the structure as we find them. The de- 
velopment of the I'artlienon pro])ortions or those of any 
other (ireek tenijile of the be-t period will show that the 
preliminary survey is jii-t as -inqile. 

The overall rectangle of the ground plan of the temple 
at -Egin.i mea-ure- 3(l-o(J by l-a-.'):) metres. TTu' ratio is 
l-9f)35. Thi- proportion i.- a coiiqtound of three l-o2S rectangles. It will hi- remenibenal th.it this 
1 -.523 proportion wa- -tre— ed. in mentioning the ground plati of the rartlienon. The recijirocal of this 
shape is -bolo, and this multiplied by 3 eipials 1-963.'). 'i’he natural )li\ i-ion of this proportion 
would result in subdividing the area of the .Egina plan into a, series of squares and root five figures from 
-which the other proportions would follow. The length of the Naos is 22-7S.") and its width S-27 metres. 
The ratio is 2-764, or four times -691 — this fraction is the reciprocal of 1-4472. or a siptare plus root five. 
The error is 2 centimetres, using Furtwangler's measurements. 

The length of the cella is 13-245, the width 6-33 metres, and the resulting ratio 2-073 or -691 
multiplied by 3. Error, 9 millimetres. 

Drtercolumniation strips, centre to centre of the columns iicross the nave, 3-85 by 2-23, produce the 
ratio 1-691, or a square plus a square and a root five area. Error, 5 millimetres. 



Fi". 3.- — Pielimmary Siuvey of the Bassae 
Feinplc 
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Tile nave. 12-945 by 3-05. supplier the ratio 4-236 or an area similar to one of the intercolumiiiation 
strip).-; of the cella of the Parthenon. Error, 2 and i centimetres. 

The rectangle from the c-ella, including the colnnm bases and full length, 13-245 by 4-65 metres, 
has the ratio 2-3541 . or a similar shape of the Xaos of the Zeus temple at Olympia. Error, a centimetre. 
Tlii-' proportion is e(jual to root 5 or 2-236 plus -6lS. 

For the temple at Sunion we may, as we do at Olymiiia. take rioerpfeld’s tigures. 

The length of the Sunion stylobate is 31-15 and the width 13-48, and re.sulting ratio 2-309. Error, 

1 centimetre. The Greek Arclueological Society, by Mr. Orlandos, verifies Dberpfeld except in the 
figures for the v-idth, which he makes slightly narrower. The difference is unimportant. 

2-309 minus -(tlS eiptals 1-691. and plu-. -309 it eipials 2-618, or the stylobate proportions of the 
Bassae temple. 2-309 minus -236 ecptals 2-073. or -691 multiplied by 3. bSee -Egina.) 

The overall plan for Sunion is 32-87 by 15-20 metres, and the ratio 2-163 or 1-691 ptlus -236 multi- 
plied by 2. Or. ag.iin. 2-8541 minus -691. Error, 7 millimetres. 

Other prime dynamic compounds into which this area might be sub-divided are : 

1 -309 p)lus -854 
1 -236 plus -927 
1-1 is plus 1-045 
1-8.54 plus -309. etc., etc. 

Xaos length 20-97 and width 8-32 ; ratio 2-5202. This is a compound of 2-073 plus -4472 — i.e., -691 
— multiplied by 3 iilus root live. 

Bottom step length. 32-67 : width. 15-00 metres. Puitio, 2-177. This is composed of 1-559 plus 
-618 ,see Parthenon cella fur 1-559. a s)[uare and 4 root rive areas. Error, 1 and 4 centimetres. 

The scheme of the plan of the Zeus temi)le at Olympia, as Dberpfeld worked it out in his search for 
even multiples of Greek feet, -Eginetan. 8olonian or Olympian, has a much superior dynamic interpre- 
tation than that furnished by the German scholar. I may digress at this 2 )oint to give a slight descrip- 
tion of Greek feet. The rirst unit of measure which seems to have come into general use in Greece 
modern scholars call the " .Eginetan foot.'’ It was ]>art of a. system of weights and measures obtained 
by .Egina from the Asiatic mainland, and was the standard unit of length used at Athens before the 
time of 8olon. 'When that statesman undertook to draft laws to relieve the -\thenians of the 
intolerable burden that the existing laws imposed on them and made so many of them debt prisoners, 
the old foot was shortened and the weights reduced. The newer .shortened foot is now known as the 
Solonian foot. Several years ago the German arclueologist. Dberpfeld. conceived the idea that we should 
be able to rind old Greek imits of measure, in whole or multiple parts, in the surviving architecture. He 
dis{)layed much ingenuity in developing this notion, but. in my opinion, failed because he was unable 
to determine the jirecise length of either the .Eginetan or the 8oionian foot. The former is supposed 
to stand to the metre as -328, or -327, or, 2 )ossil)ly -326 or even le>s. All of these lengths are necessary 
in the many different examjiles given as evidence of its presence. .\s an illustration : Doerpfeld fixes 
the height of the Parthenon column as 10-44 metres. It would be closer to the fact if it were 10-438 or 
less. This is assumed to be exactly 32 .Eginetan feet. This would make the foot less than -326. The 
width of the nave is given as 9-82 metres. Out of a number of measurements I found 9-82 but once ; 
all the rest were slightly less. The mean is a little greater than 9-818. The length 9-82 is supposed to 
lie jireciselv 30 .Eginetan feet. But this requires more than -327. This small fractional difference in 
short lengths might be disregarded, but for great distances it could not be accepted. However, for 
avoidance of argument, we may admit that the Parthenon column is exactly 32 .Eginetan feet high. 
W’hat, then, of the other measurements of the building ? Xinety per cent, or more of these would be 
incommensurable with the 32 feet. The onlv complete explanation of this mconnnensuiability, so fai 
advanced, is that furnished by dynamic symmetry. Dberpfeld had this column height in mind when 
he measured the Zeus temple at Olympia. The intercolumniation measurements of this building on 
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the flanks are remarkably close to one-half the height of the Parthenon column or indeed to one-halt 
the height of the Zens column itself. \Yith thi-i in mind. Poeri'feld actually gives 5-22 metres for each 
flank intercolumniation on his drawing of the plan ; hut. in a le^s conspicuous place, he places a jjlus 
or minus quantity to be added or subtracted from each o-22 figure. The average reader, glancing .it 
the plan, sees only the two long rows of .j-22 figures a-nd thinks it a brilliant exposition of scholarly 
research. As a matter of fact, when we add and subtract tlie-e plus and ininU' qu.intities we find th.it 
one side of the Zeus temple is over 45 centimetres longer than the other. This irregularity i.s due to 
earthquake disturbance, from which the building has suffereil much. Doernfrld. however, is not di-- 
credited. I mention the matter as an illustration of the handicap of a theory, fl.iving worked agaimt 
this handicap I can sympathi;?e with other sufferers. It is hecaU'c of thi.-> that I n-e the measurements 
of other investigators whenever possible. If privileged to ii'e my own d.ita I could, in most ca'C', 
reduce the errors I have mentioned if not entirely remove them. 

The mean flank intercolumniation of the Zeus building is 5-217 metres. Tliis agrees better with 
Doerpfeld's conclusions than does 5-22. I am really of the opinion that the flank intercolumniation 
was intended to be one-half the column height. This would give it a row of root 4 areas, defined by the 
column centres, architrave and stylobate, for each flank of the building and. ahn. would fit the dynamic 
condition made by the narrower column adiu'tment at the corners. 

IMien the Zeu.s temide is measured through the centre, east to west and north to south, the results 
agree very closely with those obtained by Duerpteld. so we may proceed vitli the dynamic arrangement 
of the plan units. 

Euthynteria length, 66-64, and width. 30-20. Piesuiting ratio. 2-206. Error, less than 1 centi- 
metre. This ratio is a compound of l-3b2 plus -324. an important proportion found in the Parthenon. 

Xaos length, 46-84 : width, 16-39 : ratio. 2-3541. Error, 2 centimetre'. P.itio, a compound of 
root 5 plus -618. 

The entire interior of the cella sia-ms to be a 'imple root five area with an error of 1 or 2 centimetres. 
This interior, however, is in a bad mess ami extremely great accuracy is doubtful. 

The great rectangle made by the column centn-s has been ligtin-d out by Pr. t'a'key. who bellied me 
this winter at Olympia in a re-examination of the Imilding. The length of a side of this rectangle is 
61-70. At the east end it is 25-24 metres wide and at the Wh't 25-16, average 25-20. The ratio is 
2-4472, or two squares plus a root five rectangle ts(.e the proportion of the older Parthenon). 61-70 
divided by 2-4472 discloses an error of about half a centimetre. 

The bottom step ratio is 2-2236, or two Mpian-s plus -447-2 dieided liv two. 

The stylobate length is 64-12 ; width. 27-68 ; re.'ulting ratio, 2-3166 : error. 3 millimetres. This 
proportion is a compound of four root five rectangles plus a -528 ^laipe, more accurately -5278. Thi' 
latter fraction will be remembered in connection with the 1-.528 jiroportion of the Parthenon and of the 
TEgina temple. 

lYe might continue our inspection of tliese dynamic proportions until everv ,'quare inch or cubic- 
inch of the buildings were exidained, but our limit forbids. I have purimsely h it out consideration of 
the elevations as any one familiar with the principles of projection will understand that the two- 
dimensional plan is of first imjiortance. If the elevations are proportionate with the ground plan, and 
they are as far as we are able to procei d vith tlie material as it has snr\ived., tlien the solid is pro- 
portionate.* 

* Some notes on this lecture, and a brief reference to the discussion which ensued, were jaiblished in the Journal 
for 5th March, pp. 200-07. 
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CAPITALS AXD BASES: A THEORA^ OF THEIR EVOLUTION. 

By F. Weliiax. 


General. 

T he presenceof tlieearliestcapitalsand bases may 
almost be said to denote tlie beginnings of aicbi- 
tecture, -whilst the field of their application is ex- 
tensive, in regard both to time and place. In some 
form or other they have been adopted 
by every established school of design, 
and their contempoiary use is practi- 
cally universal. Iheir detailed history 
is long and complicated, but in respect 
of an omission it differs from that of 
nearly all other architectural features. 

It does not include an authentic gene- 
alogy of their forms, or even hint at a 
reason for their existence. Tarioiis 
theories, based on historical data, have 
been advanced to account for them, but 
the evidence available for the purpose 
is too slight to be conclusive. In de- 
fault of actual information, however, a 
genealogy may be evolved by a process 
of inference and deduction based on an 
analysis of the members themselves. The 
conclusions thus derived may be verified 
within limits by a comparison with 
known facts. 

The Analysis. 

Architectural features with a high 
persistence are generally attributive to 
a primary function, and capitals and 
bases may be investigated for indications 
of that origin. The only function they 
could exercise in a stone construction is 
that of spreading courses. In view of 
their normal inadequacy in that respect, 
however, it is obvious that they were 
not dciigned for the purpose, and they 
cannot be regarded as “attributive to 
it. Thus, as capitals and buses are not 
accessory to a stone construction, it is 
assumed that they are reproductions of 
members accessory to the prototype con- 
struction of reed or timber columns. 

The function of members at the ex- 
tremities of such columns would ob- 
viously be that of damp-proofing, and therefore it 
is concluded tliat the primary “capitals” and 
bases ” were dampeoursos, and that stone examples 
are the later conventionalised reproductions of the 
same. 


The Indicated Prototypes. 

The nature of the prototypes, as indicated by these 
conventions, is that of a bituminous cement, applied 
hot. in a semi-fluid condition, localised in adequate 
bulk by strips of woollen fabric and ultimately setting 


liard. In short, tlio iirimarv dampeourses are indi- 
cated to have been “ puddings ” of bitumen. 

Corroborative Evidence. 

In default of records, tlie circumstantial evidence is 
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consistent with this conclusion. Tims the salient 
features of certain stone examples are characteristic of 
a semi-fluid retained hv a somewhat elastic membrane, 
and they mav be " turned back ’’ into dampcourses 
without a change of essential form. Indirect support 
is also provided by the following circumstances : — 

The early use of reed or timber columns under con- 
ditions indicating a desirability fordamp-jiroofing. 

The use of bitumen in early building construction. 
Tiie use of woollen fabric in early times. 

The liability of the early columns to destruction by 
fire. 

The Evolution. 

The efiect of the origiir upon evolution would nor- 
mally be afiected by the loss and recovery of the gene- 
rating idea, bv the possibility of developing stone 
capitals and bases as spreading courses, and by the 
factors that influenced other architectural features, 
such as locality, material, climate, tradition, religion, 
wars and invasions, etc. 

The Eeconsteucted Examples. 

The dampcourse .systems represented hy stone con- 
ventions are broadly summarised in the capitals and 
bases of the Greek Orders. These nrernhers practically 
epitomise the whole art and practice of the damp- 
course. They appear to be converrtiuns of bare 
mechanical essentials, and as such may have been 
based on an analy.sis of the standard dampcoirr.ses, 
rather than on preceding stone forms. They are the 
last examples to indicate the conscious use of such an 
origin, and the first to be widely adopted as arbitrary 
decoration.s. In the latter capacity they constituted 
the basis for all succeeding designs in the Koman, 
Bvzantine, Saracenic, Gothic and other styles. For 
those reasons the systems they ropreseirt are recon- 
structed in the following notes and diagrams. 

The Dampcouese of the Doric Capital. 

General . — There is very little evidence of thi.s 
system before the Greek era, and it may be of early 
Greek origin. It was the last to make an appearance, 
but the first to ho conventionalised as a Greek capital. 
This is a logical sequence, as the current local damp- 
course would normally l)e the first to undergo that 
process. As a mechanical proposition it is the most 
advanced of the three capital svstcms. 

The Construction . — The ccjnst ruction is indicated to 
have been as follows : a plain, unpleated strip of 
woollen fabric was wrapped closely around the head of 
the column, the upper edge projecting well above it, 
and the lower one bound around it by a cord in a 
groove, or grooves h\-potrachelion "). [I'lio .strip 
was then strained outwards at the t<i2r and hot lutu- 
men was poured over and around the head of the 
column, filling the annular trough formed Iry tht- fabric 
and rising above the top of the column to the required 
level. When the correct amount of hitunren had been 
poured in, the upper edges of the fabric strip were 
folded over it. Tire timber abacus was superimposed 


wliilst the bitumen wa.s soft, and its weight caused a 
slight settlement iir the dampeour-se. Tlie ujqx'r jrart 
was thus furtlier distended by the lltumen c.xpres.sed 
fronr the top of the column, w hilst the lower jrart was 
■■ telescopeil ’ and developed the series of anirular 
creases arrd wrinkles known as '' annulets.” 

The Annulets . — The character of these annulets 
dejrended largelv on the ela>tieity of the fabric. 
With a high degree of elasticity the fabric could ex- 
jrand outwards to accaunmoilate the slack, and the 
creases w ere therr few in number, luit large. Thus the 
cajiital of tlie Temjrle of Ceres, with an echinus of tlie 
greatest relative projection, has twm large annulets. 
Witli a low degree of elasticity, the slack was more 
easilv accommodated by the formation of fresh wrin- 
kles, and the creases were then more mmrerous. but 
smaller. Thus tlie capital of tlie Parthenon, with an 
echinus of the least relative projecrion. has five .small 
annulets. 

The Hijpcirachelion. — The cord and the fabric 
about and below the grooving were practically isolated 
from the bitimren, and subsequently decayed, leaving 
the grooving exposed. 

Alternative Binding . — The capitals of the Temple of 
Ceres represeiit the fabric a.s retained by a band in a 
semicircular sinking, instead of by a cord in a groove, 
but apparently the method was not widely adoirted 
in later work. 

The Dampcoue.se of the Ionic Capital. 
General . — The echinus of tlis .system was repre- 
sented in the Egyptian " lotus luid ” capitals. Tliose 
members presumably conventionalised the method as 
apjrlied to reed columns, wliere an dongation of the 
damp-proofed aiea would a.ssist to bind the reeds 
together and allow the interstices to be filled iqi. The 
Ionic echinus repre.sents its apjilieation to a timber 
column. 

The Construetlon . — It consisted of a woolkn stjip, 
pleated vcnically, projecting well above the head ot 
the column and bound around it by a cord. Tliis cord 
was wrapped in tlie lower edge of the fabric, which 
formed get hers or ” heads ” around it. There was no 
necessity for anchorage in a groove, as this echinus 
was not strained outwards to rei dve the bitumen, but 
ex})aniled ea.sily. owing to the vertical pleating. Hot 
bitumen wa.s pouiv<l over the top of the column and 
drained into the echinus, and when the hitter was 
jiartlv filled tlie iqiper eilge of the fabric was folded 
over the bitumen on the top of the column. 

■' Eg<i and Tongue'' Moulding . — The fabiic behind 
the externa.l vertical folds bulged out between them 
and formed the " egg.s.” whilst the external folds were 
si^ueczed togetlier into creases and formed tlic 
■■ tongue, s.” A.s the echinus wa.s only iiartly filled, the 
fabric bi'tween tlie bitumen anil the top of the column 
was isolated and subsequently decayed, exposing tlie 
flat top of the bitumen, a charactcrisfic feature in the 
stone conventions. 

The " Cti.Aiion."- — The .small amount of bitumen re- 
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tained on the top of the column by this echinus was 
augmented by a supplementary dampcourse, repre- 
sented by the “ cushion.” This consisted of a layer of 
bitumen between two or more long strips of fabric, the 
ends of this ” sandwich ” being rolled up to retain the 
bitumen and prevent the fraying of the fabric. The 
excess fabric on the inner and shorter side of the rolls 
was folded and tucked in between them and the flat 
part of the cushion, and externally formed the “flower 
ornament ” or “ palmette.” The cushion was placed 
on the top of the column, the rolls being supported by 
strips of belting which encircled the whole member. 

Bead and Reel." — The fabric of the sandwich was 
squeezed out between the strips of belting into ridges, 
which formed the " beads ” of the “ bead and reel ” 
cushion (Erectheiim). 

The ■■ Volules." — The middles of the rolls were con- 
stricted by the belting which accommodated the full 
diameter of the echiirus at those points, but the outer 
edges of the rolls were free to expand and droop and 
formed the " volutes.” 

Abacus Mouldings. — Two methods of damp -proofing 
the abacus are associated with this system. They both 
consisted of pleated packing stiips, which ensured an 
adequate depth of bitumen and retained the expressed 
surplus. They are represented by the mouldings of the 
" egg and tongue ” and the " leaf and dart.” The con- 
struction of the former is practically that of the echinus 
a])plied to a straight edge, but that of the latter differs 
ill principle. The pleated strip projecting over the 
edge of the abacus did not enclose the expressed bitu- 
men. but retained it in its folds. The " leaves ” were 
formed by the Intumeii expressed over the underlying 
folds, and the “ darts ” by that expressed under the 
overlying ones. 

Yarialions. — There are many forms of the Ionic 
capital, but they are all broadly illustrative cf the 
sy.stem outlined above. In ilie case of those of tJie 
Erectheum the decorative elaborations are based on 
constructive elaborations. 

The DAjircorKSE oe the Coeixthtax C.-ipital. 

General. — Thi.s echinus was represented in the Egj-p- 
tian “ lotus flower " or “ bell ” capitals. As a mechani- 
cal proposition it is the crudest of the three capital 
systems, and piesumably the olde.st. 

The Construrlion. — It consisted of a plain woollen 
strip, the upper edge level with the top of the column 
and the lower one bound around it by a cord. It 
formed an annular trough for the bitumen ; the upper 
edge, however, was not fohleil over it, but “ belled ” 
out like an oversaiiing course or bracket around the 
column. The semi-fluid bitumen poured over the 
column worked out to the edge of the “ bell ’ at a 

natural batter,” and the depth tlmt could be main- 
tained over the column was thus dependent on its jrro- 
jection. In order to pnnide for this, the echinus was 
made very deep, and as it was not supported from the 
top of the column, it was reinforced by leaves, which 


were bound around it by the cord at the lower edge of 
the fabric. This reinforcement of leaves prevented 
distortion and settlement whilst the bitumen was 
setting. Owing to its inclusion, the sysiem lent itself 
to development for high decorative effect in which 
the expression of function played a secondary part. 
Thus, whilst the above-named features are suggested 
in the Corinthian examples, they aie there tieated 
in a free and highly conventionalised manner and the 
abacus is modified to harmonise \^ith them. The pre- 
ceding Egj-ptian examples, however, are more expres- 
sive of primary function, and in the majority of cases 
the abacus is a plain sqiiaie block that just covers the 
top of the column. 

The Dampcourse or the Ioxic and Coeixthian 
Base. 

General . — ^This dampcourse consisted of two parts. 
The uppei part received the foot of the column and 
the lower part formed a supplementary pad for it to 
stand upon. The upper part is represented in Egyptian 
and Persian bases, but the lowei part appears to have 
been evolved in the Greek era. 

The Construction . — This lower part was virtually a 
shallow fabric pan, reinforced by an encircling band 
(" scotia ”) and filled up to the brim with bitumen, 
which set flat and level. The fabric below the scotia 
band was distended by the bitumen, and is represented 
by the lower ” torus.” The upper part of the damp- 
course was another shallow pan. placed on the bitumen 
in the first. The foot of the column was inserted, 
bitumen was poured around, and the fabric pan was 
bound aroimd the column by a cord wrapped in its 
upper edge. In order to retain the level of the bitumen 
whilst setting, this member was apparently supported 
by a temporary binding of rojte, which on removal left 
the annular grooves represented on the upper “ torus.” 
In the bases of the Erecthium a band of webbing is 
conventionalised as an alternative to the temporary 
rope binding. 

CoX'CLCSIOX'. 

The foregoing reconstructions are based upon a.s- 
suniptions which may be recapitulated thus : — 

(1) Early jirototype columns of reeds or timber. 

(2) Contemporary use of bitumen. 

(3) Prototype columns dampproofed witli liitumen. 

(4) Dampcourse forms reproduced ou later stone 
columns. 

To these a.ssumptions is now added i]in fuel that the 
indicated daiiipcourses normally exhibit the charac- 
teristic features of their representative ” capitals " 
and “ base.s,” as will be seen from the accompanying 
jiliotographs of models. 

The jiotentiality may he regarded as a coincidence, 
but it seems perfectly logical to accept it as an en- 
dorsement of the assumptions. 
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CoRKESPoNDENCE. 

Unification and the Institute. 

iif. John't X. It'., .s i>rl, 1921. 

To thf Eihfor. JOURNA.L IM B.A.. — 

Sii'., --I have recently ^eeii. and read with iritere-.t. 
the letter signed by Mr Perks and Mr. ilubbard uuli- 
tating that steps are being taken tr> opjiu'c irn-gular 
additions being made to meniber-'hi[i of the Institute 
on till- plea that .sueh a eour.se is necessary to etfect 
uniticatioii of the profession, which latter, in its turn, 
is presumed to be essential to obtain tlie registration 
of architects. 

I am not sure (and {irobably nor many are) a.s to 
what uniticatioii of the profession means ui the seiisc 
now under discussion ; I aiii ecpially not sure that, if 
It is what I take it to be. it is a ]>articularly desirable 
thing. On the other hand, like many others. I am 
contide'it that sueh objects as afipe.ir to b ■ under con- 
sideration do not form a legitimate e.xcuse for attempts 
to alter the character of the Institute or for going back 
on the valuable root principle on wliich it was founded. 
We are told that even if the course propi'scd to be 
taken has disadvantages it will at least be a step 
towards regiistration — the creation of a new architec- 
tur.d paradise to evolve which any line of actiiui would 
a]iparently be justified. We can. with more than 
equal reason, assert that —as affecting the Iiistitut - - 
it would not be either justified or excusable. If a 
Registration Bill ever [lasses thtoiigli Parliament 
(which competent persons have advised is a very 
reiuot ■ po.s.sibility) probably uothiiig will lie effect. -il 
but a chang.- of name. Incompetent and t.isteless 
arcdiitect.s and builders will remain, und.-r whatever 
new designation they might contmii.'. to sj.od our 
towns or countryside. Is that the sort of change, tlum 
that we are to imagine will advance arch.t.'ctur.’ ? For 
if such a claim cannot be made, what lias tli.' f|Ui'.stioi. 
per He to do with the Koval Institute i Do som.. of 
our members need reminding that tlm Institute was 
founded for the advancement of architecture and tin- 
acquirement of knowledge relating ther.'to. as its 
Charter states in epute clear tiwriis : that it has 
steadilvkept this aim before it hitherto and by it built 
up a d.’flnit.' ]iositiou as a leariieil Soi-iety ; th.it tie 
adhesion of its m.-mbers lias been obtaiie d. m good 
faith, on th.' uuderstaniling that the (|ualifyiiig stan- 
dards laid down would be maintained for all who 
join.'d its ranks, certifying to the f.ict that it stood for 
high aims and achiev.'ini.nt as its founders had in- 
tended 1 Is all this to go now in pursuit of what, at 
it.s best. IS a verv uiii’ertaiu advantage 1 I do not 
reallv think so. Not all of us are .so affected by the 
imagined benefits of a new systiun as to l>e willing to 
droj) the real merits of the old. and with it to throw the 
Institute overboard if uece.ssary. 

Perhaps, after all, the foundation on. which the In- 
stitute rests — the great principle for which it stands 
and from which its essential value is derived — may 
j.rove to be not so easily overturned as some may 


think. Pos>cs.-iou of a Roval Charter, in it'elf. in- 
volve.- r.'sponsibihtie- that cannot be lightlv set aside 
A compreh.'ii-iv.' sy-t.-m of archit.'etural e.lueation. 
-Ill'll a- w.‘ -.-e h.ip.-ful -ign- of b.-ing now m evolution, 
m.iv i-lf.-i't mu. h tli.it 1- d.--irabl.‘. and can hardlv <lo 
other than a— i-t tic olij.-i ts for which th.' Iii-titute 
exi-ts. But tli.it IS .[uit.' another matter.-- Yours 
faitlifiiilv. Fukhk. R. Hinii.v- [F.]. 

The Government's Future Housing Policy. 

IT. P'dl Hall. En-t, .S. HM. 
li Oct. 1921 

To tht EiJilor. .loriiVAi. R I.B..V . - 

Sir. — In hi- h tt.-r. dat.-d .'Ii hli Aiigii-t. .ippearing in 
th.' la-t issue of the .InfiiNML. Mr Durlacher. referring 
to my letter dat 'd 2bth .lulv. -ugg.-.sts that " coii- 
d.-muation of th.' G.iv.-rnin.-iit llou-ing .Sclii'iiu' h_v the 
Council and individual arclnt. et- should be supjil.'- 
ment.'d by some alt.-ruative -clcm.' under which tli.-y 
could guaraiit.'e that the hoii-es would he forth- 
coming.” 

With tin? obj.'Ct. therefor.', of stimulating thought 
upon thi.s problem, and with no claim to having solved 
it, I v.'nture to j.ut foi ward certain reflections and 
-uggcsticiis iiiiluce.l by mv participation in th.* execu- 
tion of th. Gov.-iiim.'iit tlou-ing .'scheme. 

If the housing jin.ibleni i- h-- consjiicuous at tic 
momi.'iit than li.T.-tofore. it i- not b. cans.' the need for 
house- has been met The .‘Vil- attendant upon in- 
siitfici.'nt liou-ing .It.' ,-tiIl at w. .rk --marring.-- are post- 
poned. famili.'- are restricted, home life is unattractive 
di-eont.'iit is ritV, and the iie.'d for more hou.se.s is 
pr..ibably as urgent to-day as it was two years ago. 

It is not .'u.-y to im.igin.' that anyone conversant 
with th.' methods and mentalitv of the Ministry of 
ll.-altli c.iu coi.ti'inplat.' without di-mav th.' pro.sjiect 
of furth.-r enterprise by tli.' Government in this 
direction, and although a -uflici.'iit State subsidy ou 
buildings (if not re-triefed to a size b.-vond th.' means 
of the a vi'rage wag.-earn.'T, or insuffici.'nt to the needs 
of most midille-class fainilie-) would undoubtedly 
[iroduce the houses requir'd, such an expedient is con- 
trary to th.' ultimate intere-ts of tii.' nation. 

M'e have watched with complai-enev th.- gradual 
e.vtiiiction of th.' sp.'culating build.T, lint I suspect 
that he may b.' a.s essential to the community as th.' 
speculating bnotmak.'r, in aiiv ca-e, ))i'iiding th.' dis- 
covery of other means to a solution of the [iroblem I. 
for my ]iart, would urge his resuscitation. 

W(' may dislik.' his bay windows, and di-plore bis 
independence of oiir offices, we mav cl.iim that bis 
suburban t.-rraces are stultifving alike to mind and 
body, but we cannot blink th.- fact that it is to him 
we owe the houses in which wi- liav.' h.-eu abl.' to live 
in .some degree of comfort and deceiiev. and at rents 
proportionate to our m.'ans ; it is, moreover, possible 
that contemplation of our .State-built hou.ses may 
have iuilueed in him some knowledge of the methods 
by which their high .standard of beauty has been 
attained. 
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Rid at last of the Finance 1910-11 Act incubus, 
])rivate enterprist' iu building is still smothered be- 
neath a number of disabilities, and though the sugges- 
tions for their removal formulated hereunder may be 
deemed imjiracticable. I comiuinid their consideration 
to all who are interested in a revival of the building 
industry. 

1. Bye-hurs Affetliiii) BuihJi I'fj.-s. — These should be 
standardiserl and shorn of all conditions unessential to 
the safetv of the community. Pending .such revisioi'.. 
all buildings designed and supervised by a member of 
the Institute or Allied Body should be exemjited from 
their scope, subjc'Ct to appeal by local Authorities to a 
tribunal ajijiointt'd for this jiurpose. 

2. ExcciStce Bates ami Taxes . — All new houses, not 
exceeding a specified .size, commenced and completed 
within the coming year should be exemjit for a period 
of three years. 

3. L'ohipetiiion iriih the Uriecotioiuic Rci'l.- Rent 
restrictions should be withdrawn, and all houses 
erected uiidtu the Government iicheme should be .sold, 
their value first being enhanced by exemption from 
rates and taxes, as above. 

4. Lcxk nf Capital. — State loans should be made on 
easy terms. 

5. Scarcity of Maternds. — The imemployed .should 
be concentrated upon the quarrying of stones and 
slates, and upon the making of bricks, cement, tiles 
and other building materials. 

6 Bcarcity of Skdled Labour. — Apart from joinery, 
which can be obtained ready-made, and plumbing, 
which should be inconsiderable, houses of the type 
mo.st needed can be built from start to finish by the 
combined efiort.s of any able-bodied men and women 
posses.sed of ordinary intelligence. 

7. Hiyh Cost of Labour attd Maternds. -With the 
removal of the disabilities mentioned above, it is prob- 
able that speculation in building might be resumed 
profitably with prices and wages at their present level. 
The adoption of suggestions b and 6 would result in a 
further decrease in the cost of building now manifest, 
and with the lU'cessity for increastnl transport of 
materials, lower rates for this should be obtainable. 

8. The Btiynia Aliachinr/ to the Hottest Acquisilntu tf 
Wealth. --It would be ditticult to overstate the ilisas- 
trous efiect upon enterprise of this insidious canker. 
No sane man is holly without the desire for the 
respect of his fellows, and so long as the measure of 
financial success shall be accepted as the measure of 
indiustrial iniquity, undertakings involving the pay- 
ment of wages will become increasingly repellant. It 
will take time to restore to .successful enterprise the 
dignity and respect due to all who build and maintain 
the industries upon which we depend for the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, but the first ste}) in this 
direction will havi- been taken when we cease to whine 
about the " profitiMU.” whosi' welcome death was 
coincident with the tiring of the Armistice gun ; and 
wh<m we realise that it is upon the wealth of the 


manufacturer and merchant that we depend for a 
plenitude of cheap commodities. --Yours faithfullv. 

James Raxsome. [F ] 

Holt, Xorfolk, 27 Sept. 1921 
To the Editor, Jourx.vl R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — E veryone will agree that destructive criticism 
is useless ■without an alternative based on practical 
possibilities, but before attempting to evolve a sound 
substitute the essential fact.s must be grasped. 

The policy of taxing improvements in the form of 
building was condemned from the first bv all who were 
far-sighted enough to realise the ultimate result. 
Practicallv everv report made by a Roval Commission 
or DiTiartmental Committee for the past 20 years 
has, voluntarily or involuntarily, furnished statistics 
and data which showed we were drifting to a hou.sing 
crisis. Add to this the opinions of men of experience, 
and a little common seii.se reasoning, and it should be 
ajq'arent that nothing but a change in our system of 
local taxation could save the building trade. 

Jlr. Lloyd George, as proved by his s])eeches. Ini' 
long been aware of the effect of the existing rating 
system, and has condemned it in no uncertain term-. 
Speaking at Middlesbrough in November 1913 he 
.said ; ■■ The worst of the jireseiit sy.stcm is that the 
moment a man begins to improve his property he is 
fined as a ratepayer. . . . That is the rating system 
of England. " 

There is nothing new in the ]iolicy of e.xemjiting or 
partially exempting buildings from taxation, and the 
results have been satisfactory in parts of our colonies 
and the United States. In New York, since the exemj)- 
tion law came into force last February, over 20.000 
homes for families have bien commenced or planned 
up to the end of July, as compared with the 6.000 for 
a similar period in 1920. AVhat is to prevent Us from 
solving our housing (including " workmen's dwellings " ) 
jiroblem by following New York's examjJe. without 
the necessity of subsidies, doles and " compound 
interest miracles " of finance ( AVhy .should not local 
authorities be at once relieved of poor relief , education, 
roads, jiolice, and other national service rates, and 
onlv be left to deal with purely local matters I 

There need not necessarily be much, if any. inter- 
ference with the present admini.stratioii of local govern- 
ment. which is very good indeed, apart from the 
arrangements for financing it. 

It cannot matter whether we pav in rates or taxes if 
the amount is the .same, and a graduated tax taking 
into consideration ability to pay is infinitely better 
than the unfair and unsound existing rating sy.stem. 
bv which we are losing tens of millions in annual value 
of created wealth, and regular em[ilovment for some 
hmidreds of thousands of skilled and unskilled work- 
men. The poorer the district the higher the rates and 
with higher rates the mure impossible it is to deal 
with .slums and bad conditions of living. The grants to 
unemfiloyed persons to pay nuit and Rates, which 
necessitates fn rther raising of the rates to jiay for the 
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"rants, is the climax of the " 6cioiis circle," and 
proves the failure of the system by reductio ad 
<ihsurdum. 

Surely the necessary legislation can be carried out 
in a reasonable time, if only as a solution to imeiu- 
[jlcyment. 

Manv local authorities have sites Ijung idle through 
the abandonment of the " housing schem.-." Why 
not immediately give them powers to lay roads, 
streets, drains, and generally develop the land for 
building sites, to sell, or let on long leases for build- 
ing, houses which are exempted from rates ? This 
would be a practical step to relieve unemployment, 
and give the much-needed stimulus to private enter- 
prise in building. Moreover, the capital outlay would 
not be thrown away, and there is no reason why such 
a scheme should not be made economically sound. At 
least it is well worth trying. 

Prices will not come down to an economic level 
until there is competition, and there will be no real 
competition until buihling is made economically pos- 
sible. 

The existing crisis is not the result of the war but is 
•caused by our apathy in the past and our slownes.s in 
applying the remedy. 

E. G. Holto-m [E.]. 

Mr. Northover’s Retirement. 

4, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, London, W.C.l. 

3 October 1921. 

To the Editor, JouRX.tL R.I.B.A., — 

DE-tR Sir, — I should like to be allowed to add a 
few words to Mr. Waterhouse's graceful farewell tr 
Mr. Noithover. 

As President during the first three years of the war, 
I was constantly under the apjtrehimsion of losing Mr. 
MacAlister. and no one ti’ho has not been Pr<->ident, 
e.specially during war-time, can know what a support 
it is to have a secretary who is tliorouglily convt rsant 
with Institute matters and traditions and who.se cluir 
judgment and assistance i.s always loyally at his di.s- 
posal. Some time in 1916 when, apart from the 
Institute, my time and eiUTgli-s were rather strenu- 
ouslv engage’d Mr. MacAlister. after rejieated rejec- 
tions, was aeee[ited for the .\rmy. and I found myself, 
at a very ditticult time, dejirived of his invaluable 
ludp. It was at tliis dark hour that Mr. Morthover. 
I was going to say leapt into tin? breach, but it would 
be more true to say that Im simply ajipeared. without 
flouri-li of trumpet or beat of drum, and whenever any 
knotty point had to be considered he was always at 
hand to a^.si^t with sound and mature judgment and 
helpful 'Ugg.'.stion. He prepared agendas, attended all 
Council meetings, and in fact quietly took over every- 
thing. including the President, without fuss or friction. 
All this wa-, in adilition to his usual work. The .strain 
mu.st have been very great, but although he sometimes 
apjieared worn, he was never flurried. 

I want to take this opportunity of his retirement to 
tell him how deeply I appreciated his invaluable help 


during a very difticult time. I hope I did not add 
unn'-ce.s.sarv weight to his already too heuvv burden. 

Unlike Mr. Waterhou.se. I cannot claim that Mr. 
Xorthover has shown me auv siiecial consideration in 
regard to literary contributions to the Jourxal, as 
they have bi'eii very fi‘w and alway.s of an official 
charact'cr such as an Editor has to pass, though with a 
sigh [lerhaps, but if he has not altogether relimjuished 
th.‘ reins I would ask him to be indulgent to this 
little personal tribute and not to live iqi to his reputa- 
tion for modesty by blue jieiicilling all that refer., to 
himself. — Yours faithfully, 

Ernest Xewton [E.]. 

" DJI T'iEiE,” HitrJiin^ 

1 October 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

De-AR Sir, — Mr. AVaterhouse. in submitting to 
readers of the Journal a personal propo.sal of a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Xorthover. safely [iredicts that we 
shall accord our votes in favour with ungrudging if 
silent, acclamation. Silence may give consent, but I 
venture humbly to anticipate that I shall be by no 
means the only one desirous of acclaiming openly our 
entire and enthusiastic agreement with the jiroposal. 

If I now n.-frain from rushing in. with further tribute 
to our friend's worth, let my hesitancy be set down 
to a feeling of satisfaction that our President, divest- 
ing himself for tin- occasion of hi.s official halo, has so 
happily given expression to what so many of us must 
have been wanting to say. — Yours, 

AV ALTER AIiLLARD [M.]. 

To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A.,— ^ 

Sir.— -Mr. Waterhouse helps us .signally with the 
tribute and a personal jiroposal of a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Xorthoverto mark our high appreciatonof his valu- 
able .sorviees for many years, chiefly in editing this 
Journal, but silently in various other ways, and con- 
sl>icuou,ly ill performing the duties of the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute at very real personal sacrifice 
during tliP years of the war. 

Mr. Xorthover is an old friend, and perhap.s I may be 
permitted to have the great pleasur.' of e.xpressing 
com[)Iete agreement with the propo.sal while rejoicing 
in the knowledgi' that he will now be free to rest and 
have leisure for his own pursuits. 

It i.s pleasant to partieijiate in tlie general kind feel- 
ing and good wishes for our friend, whom we esteem for 
hi.s willing and helpful disposition and flue sense of 
duty. Harry tfiRE [E.]. 

The Institute Journal. 

6, John SliLiJ, B'dford Row, TC.C. 1. 

1 1 Oct. 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

8ir, — I feid impelled to write to you about the 
Institute .louRNAL, not .so luuch about its contents, 
although I believe much could be done to make it 
more dignified and worthy of a Royal Institute in 
this respect, but as regards its cover, which has 
somewhat recently changed its form. 
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Neither the old nor the neiv cover is satisfactory in 
■design, even from the point of view of advertisement. 
Many a trading huckster would not think it sufficiently 
attractive to cover the illustrations of his wares. 

This is unpardonable for architects, who are quite 
properly expected to have a kno%vledge of type design 
and setting. The badge is quite fair and could be 
allowed to stand, but seeing how easy it is to get repro- 
ductions of old English and old French type, and even 
good type of modern design, the use of type of bastard 
design for the cover of the Journal is stupid and 
foolish. 

One is reminded about the cobbler's children, who 
always go about worse shod than other children. 

It is a pity Mr. Rickards is not still with us to design 
a new cover, but if a competition were held among the 
vounger members of the Institute it would surely be 
possible to find a simple and appropriate design. If 
not, we are in a bad way, and the sooner we know it 
the better. 

Should such a course not be desirable at present on 
the ground of exp)ense, for goodness sake let us scrap 
the present cover and use decent type printed on 
paper of better colour, relegating the Table of Contents 
and Dates of Publications to an inside page. — Yours 
faithfully, IV. E. Vernon Cro.mpton [F.] 

Tne changes which Mr. Crompton suggests are 
already under consideration. — Ed. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. HERBERT G. TAYLER, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

The retirement of Mr. H. G. Tayler marks the 
termination of a long period of efficient and honourable 
service at the Institute. 

I remember Mr. Tayler more than forty years ago, 
when he was an active junior assistant to the late 
Mr. 'W. H. lYliitc. The work of the In.stitute then 
was very different from what it is now. An occasional 
candidate for the Yoluntary examination and a few 
for the District Surveyors' examination formed almost 
the only deviation from the leisurely routine work of 
the office. The establishment of the Standing Com- 
mittees, and more particularly the institution of the 
obligatorv examinations very largely increased this 
work. In connection with both of these new depar- 
tures I wa.s brought closely in touch with Mr. Tayler. 
and his work in connection with the examinations, of 
which for manv veurs he liad almost the entire control, 
was very heavy. I shall always remember the assidu- 
ous and careful attention which he gave to this work, 
and the Institute owes much to him in connection 
with it. He also had a great deal of the secretarial 
work on his hands during the interregnum after Mr. 
IVhite's death, and again after Mr. Locke's resigna- 
tion. Mr. Tayler will be much missed, and everyone 
will wish hini'many years of health and happiness in 
his retirement. .loiiN Slater [/.] 



9 Conduit Street, Eeokst Street, W., 22nd Oct. 1921. 


CHEONICLE. 

Sessional Meetings 1921-1922. 

Mondays — at 8 p.m., except when otherwise stated. 

1921. 

Aor. 7 . — President's Opening Address, at 8.30 
p.m. 

Sol'. 21. — School Design. By G. H. IViddows [F.]. 
Dec. 5. — Businos.s Meeting : Election of Members. 
Dec. 19. — To be announced later. 

1922. 

Jcti). 9. — Business Meeting : Election of Members. 
Jon. 23. — Architectural Draughtsmanship. By 
Professor IVilliam Kotheiistein, M.A., 
Principal of the Royal College of Art. 
Award of Prizes and Studentships. 

Feb. 6. — President's Address to Students, at 
8.30 p.m. Presentation of Prizes. 

Feb. 20. — The Internal Decoration of Ocean 
Liners. By Arthur J. Davis [F.]. 

Mar. 6. — Special and Business Meetings ; Election 
of Royal Gold Medallist ; Election of 
M.-mbors. 

Mar. 20. — The Building Timbers of the Empire. 

By H. D. Searles-M'ood [F.]. 

A pr. 3. — ^London Clubs. By S. C. Ramsey [F.]. 
May 1. — Annual General Meeting. 

May 15. — The First Half-Centurt op the 
R.I.B.A. By J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. [F.]. 

May 29. — Colour in Architecture. By William 
Harvey, Owen Jones Student, 1913. 

June 12. — Business Meeting : Election of Coimcil and 
Standing Committees ; Election of Mem- 
bers. 

Jane 26. — Present.ation of the Royal Gold 
Medal, at 8. .30 p.m. 

July 3. — Recent Excav.ations .at Rome. By Dr. 
Thomas Ashby. 

M. Charles-Louis Girault, Royal Gold' Medallist 1920. 

It Will be remembered that the presentation of the 
Roval Gold M‘‘dal to M. Girault in May last rear was 
deferred in consequence of the industrial crisis at the 
time. In June of the pre.sent year, through the assist- 
ance of the Foreign Office, the Royal Medal was de- 
spatched to Pari.s. and on the 20th of that month the 
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presentation was made to Girault by Lord Hanl- 
inee. tile Britisli Aniba^^ador. 

M. Girault, whose portrait appears in the ])reseiit 
issue, has had a lone; .lud distinguished career. He was 
born at Gosues (Nievre) on the 2Tth December 1S51. 
In ISTd he was a pupil at the Eeole des Beaux Arts 
(Atelier Dauniet). and trained various prizes ilurim; his 
.Student's davs, including the (Jrand Prix de Rome. 
From ISSl to ISSl he was ajitesioa/'fli’/cof the Acade- 
mie de France at Rome, and on hi,s return to Paris in 
he was appointed Auditeiir du Conseil (leneral 
des Batinients Civils et Palais Nationaux. and subse- 
quent] v held many other important ajipointmeuts. In 
lytlS he was elected President of the Societe Cciitrale 
des Architecte.s Franeais, in 19Bt he became Pnesident 
of the Acadeniie des Beaux- Arts, and wa.s also Presi- 
dent (1919- 1920) of the Federation di's.Sotietesd'Archi- 
tectes. la 1902 II. Girault was elected a member 
of the Institut de France in succession to H. Ernest 
Co quart. 

The list of architectural works ext cuted by M. 
Girault both in France and Belgium is extensive, and 
include.s many notable building.s. He was the architect 
of the Palai.s de I'Hygiene at the Exposition Univer- 
selle of 1889. the tomb of Pa.steur. at the Institut 
Pasteur (in 1896). the Petit Palais of th.' Champ.s 
Elvsees (1896-19fi<l). architect in chief oi the Grand 
Palais, various private dwellings in Pans, and the 
Louis Pasteur monument, in the Avenue de Breteuil, 
the latter de.signed in collaboration with M. Falguieri', 
the sculptor. His works in Belgium incluile adchtions 
to the Royal Castle at Laeken (19i'il-ltx‘t2). tin- (.'ongo 
Museum at Tervueren (1903-1910). ami imjiortant 
works at Brussels and Ostend. During May a collec- 
tion of photographs, illustrating M. Girault's work, 
was exhibited in the Institute Gallerie.s. 

Union Franco-Britannique des Architectes. 

The inaugural meeting of the Franco-Briti'li rmoii 
of Architects will take jilace in the rooms of the Insti- 
tute on the 2 1th iust., when a number of distinguished 
French architects. Original Members of tlie Union, will 
discuss with their Britisli colleagues the ’• Statuts " of 
the u(.w organisation, which, it is hoped, will prove of 
lasting value, not only from tlie jmrely professional 
point of view, but as an iiiqiortant factor in presi-rving 
and streiigtliening the " Entente Coriliale,” 

The new assoeuitioii (which is ojieii to practising 
architects of both countries) owes its inception to Mr, 
John W. Sinqison. wlio outlined tlie jiroposed Union in 
a Paper which he read at the Joint Conference on 
ArcliiteetuiMl Education which was held in I’aris last 
year. 

It is the aim of the promoters of the Ihiioii that 
official busines., should be limited to a minimum, us it 
IS felt that the jiurposc of the new organisation can 
bt‘ attained by informal discussions and tlie joint [lar- 
ticipation of botfi Freneli and British meinbi-rs iii social 
functions, visits to building', etc. 

The arrangements for the first meeting are as follow : 


Moxd.w. 24th October. 

9.3t> a.m Visit to Hampstisid Garden Suburb, under 
the guidance of Mr. Raymond Uuwin, (.'hief 
Arciiiteet, Ministry of I'lealth. 

3.0 p.m. Reception of French Original Members of 
the Union at 9. Conduit Street bvthe Prc'i- 
deiit of the R.I B.A. 

3.15 p.m First' Geimral Meeting of the Eraneo-British 
Union of Architects 

Tea will be served in the Common Room at 
the eonelusioii of the meeting ; dilegates and 
ladi-s are invited. 

7.3ti p.m The French deleeates will bi' entertained bv 
the Council TO dinner at the Cafe Royal, 
Reuelit Stret t. 'W. 

Tuesd-W. 25th October, 

M-'inbers of th.- Union will visit IVelwyn Garden 
Citv under the guidance of Mr. L. de Sois.sons (.4.), 

S. k.D.H. 

Wedxeso.iy. 26ih October. 

During the morning Freiuh delegates will visit some 
recent buildiug.s in London under the personal guidance 
of their an hitect'. 

3.0 p.m. French Members will be received by the Presi- 

dent ami Council of the Architi'ctural Asso- 
ciation at 31. Bedford Square, and will pay a 
visit to the Architectural Association School 
of Architei ture under the guidance of Mr. 
Howaril Robertson. S..A, D.G., Principal. 

4.0 p.m. Tea will be served in the A. A. Membi-rs' 

dining room, to which ladies are invited. 

Tin* .letiiig Hon. Secretary of the committee 
is Lieut. -Coi. H. P (.'art de Lafontaine, O.B.E , 

T. D.. to whom all coiumuniranons with regard to 
membership, etc., of the Union should be addressed. 

Smoke Abatement. 

Mr. Ernest Xewton [F.] has recently contributed an 
inten-'tmg article to the (Fni^/otr Hvruld on the 
■■ Smoke Xuisance,'’ Referring to effects of the coal 
.strike on the atmosphere of Loudon, Mr. Xewton says : 
“ For the first time in living nieuiorv town dwellers 
have been abli- to eujov blue skv and floods of sunshine 
and to breathe clean, wholesome air.” Mr. Xewton 
quotes Profes.^or Leonard HilFa ml Dr. Saleehy, from the 
interim report (I92n) of the Committee of the Ministry 
of Health on. .smoke and noxious vapours abatement, 
as well as Anieriean authorities, to demonstrate that 
coal smoke is injurious to health, ilainaging to 
buildings, and crinuuallv wasteful.” It is largely re- 
spoivsible for jineumoiiia and other re.spiratorvdiseases ; 
it eaus(‘s brick and stone deeav. .Vs coal is now used it 
occasions the loss of valuable bv-produets, such as 
dyes, drugs, ex)ilo.'lves, inotor-sjiirit. disinfectant.', 
artificial inauiirt*s, and other materials essential to in- 
dustry. Mr. Xewton s remedv for tlie ]ires('iit state of 
things Is the substitution of gas ami coke for domestic 
purpo.se.s and for the many manufacturing processes 
for which they are suitable, and scieiititic stoking 
where the tme of solid fuel is essential. 



SUPPLEMEXT. 


ADDITIONS TO THE H.I B.A. LIBIIADY FROM 
OCTOBER 1920— SEPTEMBER 1921 

THE EEEEEEXCE LIBEAEY. 

anb ipampblcts. 


Aberdeen 

IxsTrrrxE of Scottish Architects — A berdeen 

bliaptfi'. 

Annual Eeport. Ib21. Liot of Members 

pam. So. Ahealeeu l!'21 

PRESr.STED BY THE CHAPTER, 

American Institute of Architects 

Handbook of Areliitectural Practice. 

4o. Wash) iiqtoi’ l!*2n 
Presented by the Institete. 

The Staxdarh Doccmexis of the Ix.stitcte. 

{'!) Form of Proposal, (h) Form of Auree- 
luent. (r) Geneial Conditions of Coii- 
tiact. 2 copies 4o. Washuifiton Wil 

Peestnied ev Mr.. CJeosvenoe Atteebcey'. 

Iowa Chapter. 

ProceediuRs of the IStli Annual ( ouvention 

hehl at tCatcrlou. Iowa, So. loira Ht2i 

Presented by' the Chaptee 

Loci.'Ville Chapter. 

C.it.iloauc of the First FiXhibition. Ihl2. 

4o. Lu>i)-<ciUf P.il2 

Presented by' the Chapter. 

PiiiLAiiEi.PHiA Chapter. 

Year books (jf the Path 2Uth. 21st. 22iul and 
2-3rd annual exhibitions held bv tlie 
Ciuipter and the T .Square Club. 

4o. F/i'l'iilcl i)h(it lul'S-luli 
Presented by' me Chapter. 

Aronovici iCi 

IT oiioniie Ideal in Ihiiue Jtuildiiu;. 

]iaju. lo. Phihidi ! jih/i) n (1 

Pr.j:SENTED BY' THE XyTIcnaE HuESIN'i^ AssoLIArioN, 
Xe\\ Wire. 

Architectiu'al Association 

-loiunal. JU20 21. lo LojuI. I'.t20-2I 

Cuiruuluiii, 11121-22. -io. Load. 1!'21 

Pkeseni'ld by the Ass.iciation. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union 

.louin.ti. lUdO. sin 4o. LviiiJ. lt*2o 

Phl-^ I. M i:l> by Tin: Slcki:takv. 

Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 

Ji 'iiru.il. l'*2o 21 'S'). J.nml. D*20 21 

J’Rl'si \ I'l n BY THE IN'I'ITT'TE, 


Barker lA Hi 

Domestic Fuel CoiEsumption, So. Zoad, l',i20 

Presented ey' the Publishers, 4lEsSr.s. Constable 4 Co. 

Barozzio da Vignola (G) 

The reaular architect ; or the aeneral rule 
of tlie fiY'e orders of architect Lire, with a 
neiv addition of Michael Anselo Buona- 
roti. fo. Loi'il. 1609 

Presented by Mr. ■Joseph] Weekes. 

Bell I W G) 

More about Unknown Lunlon. So. Lo/'d. 1921 
Presented by theIPcblisher. Mp,. John Lane. 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association 

Year book. 1921. 2 copi -> pam. So R‘'ad‘i"i 1'.I20 

Presented by' the Association. 

Birmingham 

Birmingham ARcHiTEeTCEAL As.sOi.iaiiox. 

Green Book. 1919-20. So Bii'an I'lihiim 1919 

P.ules and By-la ws and simuested Amend- 

nicuit'. -[Eliu Si B‘i inlii ih'tin [llA j 

Presented by' the AssociAnoN. 

Blake (E Gi 

Buihiim; Kepaiis. A practical uui.le to their 

exeeiition. So, Loi^d. l‘.i2o 

Presented by Messrs, B, J. P>ATsroRD. Ltd . the 
,, Pl'BLIsitF.R'. 

Blount iBl, Kirkaldy iW Gi and Sankey iH Ri 

( 'om|).irison ot tlie Teusile, lm]i.iet-tensi!e 
and Bepeated-beiiihuu uifrho.U of test- 
inu .steel pam S /pi,/ / I'liu 

I'llEsENIED BY' ME iNsl'U'EriON OF MECHANICAL 
ENcINEEKs 

Board of Education 

Fxanuiiatiou in Arc. 1921. Euie-- and Svlia- 

bu.s. p.iin. S' ' 7.0/”/ 1''2 1 

Presented by' me lioviui. 

Bomier tH) and Veiller iL; 

Tenement IIouw Files in Ah-w \ork. 

i'.Mii L" .V. '■ Fo,/t I'.i'io 

PRE-.ENIED BY THE XaTIOX IL tLoUslNO A-'OTYlTON, 

Xew Yore 

Bradford Technical College 

Fiospcctus. l'i2l-22. fo Bi iijtn'l 1921 

Pi'.Esi.NTi.i) BY iiii: Principal 

Bradshaw iTi 

Tioiuixio HoU'-ing Coy,. L'i n 

Riqiort, 19U. |ie.u T i-.i'r : iUlS 

pKi'>E:Nri:u r.v Tin: XAric»\\u llu’-'ivc. A-’f'-i'’! v iijN, 
Xew 



JOURNAL Of THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AROIUTLt IS 


Briggs GW’ 

The Jluii'Ui'^ ITnlilriu in TfX.i' 

]ulu s.' I’ll' , -'0,1 [lOlSj 

rr.l-.''EN'TKlJ EY THE XaTIONAI. Iloi'=IY'. Aij"* 'Ci A no N, 
Xew YuRK 

Bristol 

liovAL W'lNi or E,\(;laxii Ai amamy. 

Sclioul ct Arclureetiire. Pro-in itus. 

So. Ill l■'t"l I :i il ; 
Rp.E;r;xT£D ey the Alahemy. 

British Archaeological Association 

Joiirnal. X.S. Aol.XX\l. So Linul. Io2o 

Pkesestle ey the A-;^ociatiox. 

British Empire Forestry Conference 

Proceeding. Ee-olatiojis and Suiuiaarv ot 

Statements. y-am. so. Li-n-i. P'21 

Reesesied ey the Seceetaea’. 

British Engineers’ Association 

Steel Structures. Vol 111. 4o. Loml. pt21 

Peesehted by- the Association. 

British Engineering Standards Association 

Xo. 57. Eepoit on Biitisli Standard Heads 
for Bi’iti.'h Assoeiation Screws. 

pam. So. Loi'il. pi20 

Xo. 77. Biiri'li Standard Electrical Pi..-s- 
sures tor Xew Systems and Installa- 

tioun. j.ani. So. Z'.,,'/. P)21 

Xo. 91. British Standard Sp'i-cirication for 
Electric Cable Soldering Socket-. 

pam. So. L'li il. l'.'2l 

Xo. 13.J. British Standard Siii-cificatioii loj' 

Bciizol for Motor Fuel. pam. So. Lhinl. pi21 
Xo. 1.39. Briii'h Standard Sjvcitication for 
Picd Fir wood y-roles for Teh. uranli aiid 
Telej.hont- Po]. -, ]'am. So Zo/ob 1921 

Pr.L'EMJ.D EY the ASSOCIATION. 

Brookhne Education Society 

Town Imi'uove.mk.m' Com.mjttek 

The P cif'den Apaitment Ilou-e Question in 

Brookline. p.'iin Jhinikl inr n d. 

Presented ba" the Nation'.ae HorsiNc Association', 
New York. 

Brunfaut (Jj 

Iiiaugn ration du ^foniinient de la reconnai.-- 

.-uuce belgi. il Londi'e-. pain. So. Bnmxrls pi20 
Le Town-Plaiinimr. i-tudi'? en avion. 

j'aiii. t<i). Iliiistii’ls 1920 
Presented by the Aethoe. 

Brussels 

AcadL-MIE KoYALE de BELfllQl'E. 

Bullelin de la Cl.D-e de.s Lettjes. 1921. 

Bulletin de la Cl.i— e des Beaux Arts, 1921. 
An.iiuaire. ]()2I. 

Pei. SEN ted by jhe Acapi’.a'ie. 

Bullant iJean) 

Keiglc gcnctuie d'Architectui'e des cinq 
maniere.s de colonnes. [Title-jinee 1(547 
edition.] fo. Vann 15(58 

Presented by F. K. Hiobns [f.]. 


Canada 

(.’o.MMii ti:r. or (.'on-kuvaiiuv 

Water Poweis of Biiti-h Coluiaoi : 

!.i. S '. (Jltaii'-i P.'l't 

I’REsENTLD BY I ii K I Ic \ i i: N ■ ' I. N 1 . 

Cape Town, S.A. 

Cafe 1 x-Tiin e of Am iiiin i-. 

Y'-.ir Bo,,k. 1920-21 and T'21 22 

I'o. Call, Tii’i'i'. 1921-22 

I’liL'E.'.Trn EY I ii i; In- 111 L IE. 

Casella ,,C F and Cot 

Machine for rapiille te-iiuu Steel and other 
metal- (Captain S.mk.-v - patent). 

])am. So. Loail. [n.d.] 

l^P.EsEN'TED BA' THE PUBLI-U ER-. Me-SP.-. C F. CaSELL-A 
& Co. 

Chatham 

IxsnXUTE OF PiOYAL E N'ltl -\ E FU- . 

.Jouinai. Vol. XXXIV. So. Chathaiii 1921 

Presented by the Institute. 

Clarke Somers i 

El-Kib and lief (rre.it Wall. 4o. Loml. 1921 

Peesen'ied by the Author. 

Clerks of Works' Association 

.Journal. 192ri-21. So. Loml. 1920-21 

Pp.E'Ented by the Association'. 

Compendium Publishing Company 

The Architect’- Coiiipeiidium and Catalouuo. 

1921. fo. Zme/. 1921 

Pre-en'ied by the Publishers. 

Concord 

Aki H.EOLOCUcAL IXsITlCTE OF AMERICA. 

.founiai, vol XXV So Com'oi-J. X.II. P.'21 

I’RK-ENTED BY THE In-TITUTE. 

Concrete Institute 

Trail-action- and Xoto.-. vl ix. So. Loral. 1921 

J’RE-llNTEI) BA' THE CONCRETE IN.STITCTE. 

Concrete Publications Ltd. 

Concrete Uoads and tlieir eon-truction 

So. Loml. 1920 

PRE-ENTI:1) by the rcCLI-lIEKS. 

Cork 

C.NIVEKSITV COLLECK. 

Calendar. 1920-21. 

Presented by the REnnsTHAR. 

Curtis Science Bureau, Clinton, Iowa 

Pe.-tful Pooms. yiam. So. Zci/vi 1920 

The Center of your world. pam. So. Toini 1920 

Pr-E-ENTED by THE NATIONAL HoU-INO As.-OCI ATIO N, 
New York. 

Dawnay (A D) 

Tables and IJata for the design of Construc- 
tional .Steel Work. Fill. So Loml. [1921] 

PiLE-ENTED BA' THE EBLT- 1 IER-, 4 Ie.--RS. A. D. II.IWN.AY 

& Son.-, Ltd. 
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Detroit 

Hou.'.iim Assceiati'jii — Eiilit methods in a 

Housinu Buifaii. pam. 8o. Detroit 1915 

Presented by the National Housing Association, 
New York. 

Dublin 

Roa'al Institute of Architects of Irelanu. 
llenioraiiduin and Articles of Association. 

lo. Dublin [1909] 

PEESEN'TED Ei’ THE INSTITUTE. 

Eoval Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

■loiu-nal. 1920-21 So Dublin 1920-21 

Presented by the Society. 

University College. 

Calendar. 1920-21. 

Presented by the College. 

Edinburgh 

Aation.al Art Survey of Scotland. 

E.vainples ot Scottish Architecture from tlie 
12th to the ITth Century. Part i. 
Amistield Tower, Dumfries.shire ; E.irls- 
hall. Fifeshire ; Elclio Castle. Perth- 
shire. Part ii. Park o' Luce. Wigton- 
sLire ; ilidhopo Castle, Linlithgowshire ; 
Fountainliall. Hiiddinntonshire ; Ford 
House. -Midlothian. fo. Edinburuli 1921 

PfirSTlNTED BY THE XaTIOYAL ArT SURVEY OF SCOTLAND. 

Royal Scottish Museu.m. Edinburgh. 

Re])oir. 1929-21. So Ediuhuruh 1921 

Presented by the Secretary. 

Edwards i, A T) 

The Thinus which ai'c .--eeo. la. So. 1921 

Presented by the .\uthor. 

Elbourne (E T) 

louinal ot Iinlu.-'ti 1 il .Cdiniiiist r.u ion. vol. i, 

Xo 1. S.j. Loud. 1921 

I’REsr.NTED BY THE SEiRETARY OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
I N D U ? r 1 U A L A D 'll N I s n I A T I O N. 

England 

PoKESTKY CO-M-MISMON. 

Hepoit of the Interde]).iit mental Committee 
on Jiiipenal Fote'^tiv F lucation. 

io. Loud. 1921 

i’KitsEMi.ii BY iTii; Secretary. 

Flint, Michigan 

F^jit ilou'-iiig C’oi c.oial 10)1 hi'.'chuie. 

II ;m So, Eh Ilf. n d. 

l’l;l>EVILD BE Till, XiriO-NAl. Uoi SlNTi .\-.SOc I ATK >X. 

New York. 

Galway 

CnI VKR--n Y ( 'oLl.F.ll F. 

U.ileiidar. 1920 21. So, tAC-' ■-// l92o 

Presi M’LD by the Coi.eei.e. 

Gai'den Cities and Town Plamiing Association 

I’o'.Mi Pliiniiinu Journal, 1920-21. 

So, l.ond 1(120—21 


Women and Housing — Report of the Con- 
ference of Women’s Organizations held at 
the Ideal Home E-vkibition. Olympia. 

1920. pam. So. Loud. 1920 

Presented by the -Assoclation. 

Garton Foundation 

The Industrial Council for the Building In- 
dustry. So. Lond. ll.d. 

Presented by- the Publishers, Messrs. Harrison & 
Sons, 

Glasgow 

Glasgow In.stitute of -Lechitects. 

Kalendar. 1920-21. So. 1920 

The Story of the Institute for the first fifty 
years hy M. J. Keppie. 

pam. So. Gla.^yow 1921 
Presented by' the Institute. 

Harris (P A) 

London and its gOYernmeiit. So. Loud. 1913 

Presented by t.he .Author. 

Henslow (T G) 

Ye sundial booke. So. Loud. 1911 

Presented by the .Author. 

Hilder (I) 

What izood Housing means . 

pam. So, Colorado Spruu/s 1911 
Presented by the National Housing .Association, 
New Y'ork. 

Houston, Texas 

Texas State .Vssolt.ation of .Irchitects. 

The Southeni Architectural Review, vol. ii. 

Xo. 3. lo. Houston 1911 

Year book, 191S. lo Houston IDS 

Presented by' the .Association. 

Hyderabad 

ARCH.-EOLOGICAL Soi lETY. 

Journal. 1920. So, Botn'jip 1920 

Presented by the Society'. 

lUuminating E.ngineering Society 

The lllumiiuuiu'.': Engineer, vol. xiv. 

So. Lo:l. 1P21 
Presented by the Society'. 

Imperial Arts League 

.biuinal. Xo. U pam. So. Loi’l. l'.(2l 

Presented by the Secretary. 

India 

Arcileological .Survey. 

Eastern {noir Central) Cnrle. 

Fn>gres.s lUport. 1919-20. Eo. Eatn" 1920 

lilusi rated Supplement. lo. Futnu 1920 

Frontier Circle. 

Progress Repuri. 1919-20. fo. U'GcC'' tr 1920 

Northern Circle — i'liited Erorincesand 
Punjab. 

I’niaress Kepnrt 1920, 


io, Laliore 1920 
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Industrial Council lor the Building Industry 

Si. ' u'luo for At ' ' ’ !'■ io '■ ' 

Pp.^'•z^'7ZI:) ZY Tii’i 

Institute of Arbitrators 

J'.i.nn.il. •liiiio .iii'd tsi-'iitf-iuiu'i T'd] t > i'lOl 

I'rF'. -NTLD 1,V THL Ifsiii' i; 


Institution ot Civil Engineers 

Lr^t lit dL.-jiiboi'' !-'• •' 

dliniitf' lot Pii ici ■--'lin.'. V'll d'lS, L"i-'' 

Ab'Tlai r nil jt'lt JlilVl'iVi Ilf . ' 

at Xf-vca'i!'-. A'-'v Swi.itli dtait'. Lv 1’ 

Al'l'll. difh't I ' Jf ll.'i.. Sn /-.../ i'.i-ii 

rEE^ZNIED I.'t Tiir, Jli '.v 

Institution of Professional Civil Servants 

'■^,'.TI‘ Tf-I" lllii ill 'AV. Vio I -I'l 7,';'/ p'-ji 

' -O'l ; II I'.v Till. Fill I 

Institute of Industrial Administration 

Joum.il. vol 1. All !. ■'•'i., /. i-d| 

I’r.iAi -'t; !■ i.Y lire I>''.TiT''T' 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

Pi'nci’i-iliiiU'. P.id" 21 ti.i /.If, ■!, I'l-jl 

1’kI '! I' 1.0 i.V 1 II I, XN'IU I I O.N 
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. in, iY.,[ . '..n, 2".. ]‘'2i M. 

'‘I .. I r : !'i tv ■ \t T at.'' m.", Li l>. 

Ti l.'i .'k 'i'l Lki HI pi 1 1. 2". 

ijnj ,,, ] I.1 1 r, 2li 

po I 'I ' I 1 I) lA ■ I I I i.N . I ' >!. ?! ] 

Jordan GJi 

Jli.lv ■|■!!l.;t'• I Pill. !|. Ihpi. -I 'll //"// P'2'I 

j'M '! M' -I I V l.-ii .\l noo,. 

Kaye G R i 

tlollH.llo I.| ll.o tlrioi oiooii ,ti MllAiV Ilf 

I lull I A" 1 2. A'' !iii;ii’|.|i li 1 II-.' 111- 

liioll! o 111, ',i!f,illii pi2 1 

i’ui - I N I 1.11 I.V 1 ill I .'A , I . -1 1 \ I oi 1 ..HI \. 


Johannesbrrrg 

Till; A'o'icii'l Imi "t Tl.'li'V.I.li .\lt.Plti-( f.- ,111'! 

Aiit.il Iii'tiTuti- (if ii.liiTi'i t' .Toiii/i.i! 
jluililiiig. P.'21. Ill JiJiiiiii" Ill 

Kp.i>KXTr.D BY Tur. A"'ji iatt'iy. 

Jones iT S,i and Mallalieu iW Vt 

Tlie All'-v iiniiii'i (it W.dlniiotiin. 

Jii'lil, -ill. W ii.-h I fiii/iii’ P.ipd 

vTFT! EY tut: X vit‘>y\l iath-v. 

Xr.w ^'dkk. 

Journals 

A 111'- iic.iH 1 1'liiti'i'i pi2o 21. 

Air liiti-f.'v, P.I20-2P 

,\i( liiTi'i 1 o' .li '111 n.ii. J '.i2u 2 1 . 

,\u]iiro(.rui,il Fi'iinn pPiuorK.-;'), Jti20-2!. 


Kimball Tj 

.tiniii'-ui.ii .ti I I 'iii]iid!iii.oi.' ,11 ViU' Pl.in- 

llih'J .-^.i ll,l-ln,i P.T2n 

I'j; I.' i;\T],D [;v ni i. X via. .\ \ II , i o \ m r v ro.'N. 

Xl'\ Vi ill.; 

Koch I At 

111 it I'll Piiiiiiiot It ii 111' '.111 !\- pi|2 It. 

til. /.(I.o/. P‘l t 

T’lii 'I \ I i.ii iiY ''.to F Mw.iiv.Kwr 

Kynoch ( W ;■ 

Dry Jl.it ill PuildiiiLi 'I'liiilior. 

I'.iiii III. Miinh'iiiJ TOP* 

Kill 'i.N'i i.ii i-.'i Tin: (.'rNviiiw 1 1 1 p u: fm on r it thi; 

Imi.iikt. Fooii'niv ISkvxih 
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LiGCdS 

ViiUK'Mir.K Ai'i al Sui ieiy, 

.1.. anal. I'.'dii-ill. 

Jl' I II lit. J'.lllll Si;. Lfl'h lUdl 

Pai.-J.Al'ED 3Y THE S'jCIEry. 

Library Association 

.Siibieer Inilr-y in P(‘iinJical>. 1917 - 10 . — 

I'iliL- Alt.-I ami AiLlia.-nlnax'. 111. LvikI I'.'-Jl 

PeEaENIED By THE PUBLI^HEE^, IKE LlBRAHA' A-=eO- 

LiAHoy. 

Liverpool 

Liveki-uol Am hi lei a leal Sui ieev. 

Annual Ey])urt. 1020. So. Lit'erpoul 192n 

PaKSliXILD I3Y Trie .'rfOCILTV. 

Liveepool Exgixeeeixg Soliety. 

Tiam-actioi''. \ni xii. 1020. So. Li''rij,'j(A 102o 

Pke^exted by the Society. 

University of Liverpool. 

Sc Jl 00 1 of Ai'cl'.itcct'he. 

Tovn Planninu Eevmw. 1920 -21. 

So. Lux, -pool 1920-21 

Presented by the School. 

London Master Builders' and Allied Industries 
Association 

The ilasTer Buildors’ Haiulbook and Diary 
for 1921. The Oliieial Year Book ot rlie 
Association. So. LonA. lo21 

Pretexted by the A><ociation. 

London 

University of London. 

Gazette and Supplement. -June. 1921. 

fo. Lufl. 1921 

I’r.E'ENTED BY THE UmVEU'ITY. 

Bartlett School of .\rchiti t tuiv. I'linicuhnii. 

Scs.'ioii P'2o 21. So. Loml. 1d21 

Pr,C-!EXIED EY the SEi. retahy. 

London Society 

•louinal 1 d2d 21. So Ldinl. 1D2I 

Pm --i.M’EU i;v THE So.,T! rv. 

Lux iK) 

The Koval I’.ilacn and Fnrue-'sia Bii'ia under 

Kiiie M. Ill 111. I' i’ll. Km/ii/ii"-'/ I'.i2l 

I’mmLM'Eii BY lui: Acnoii:. 

Mackenzie iCi 

iiidustiml liou-'ine. in, Ac;/’ 1 ii;7. P*2o 

I’lll ■'ENTK II BY Tin A'vTJnVM HlOmiM. A'"l.iel ITIl ' V. 

\nUK. 

Madrid 

Sol.lEDAD CF.N 1 l: \1. DK All.p'UEl lOS. 

.louinal. I'l20 21. In /amd. p.'20 21 

Pm --ENTEU BA" THE ''OUErv. 

Malcolm (J Pi 

Anecdole'. of the .Manuer- and t'lmloin^ ot 
Liiiiiion froiu the Koui.in Inv.mioii to 
the Acar iiiiih *1 voL. Sic Ltmd. Itill 

Presented by Me. J. 0. Yerbvry [Lie.] 


Manchester 

Pi II. LEGE OF Tkc IINOLOGY. 

.InronaL aoI. 10 . 1916 So JLiurf eit,-,- I'jlG 

PrLaENTI.D by THE roLLLi.E. 

AIani heater Literary .and PiiiLcmcipHicAL Society'. 

dt •iiioiiA anil Proc.B iliim-. 

])ain So l/i'/ic/ifsA;' 1920 

Pbe-jI.ntid by the .society. 

dr.ANc HESTER Society of Ap.chitects. 

Kal-nilar. Uil9-29, 1920-21. 1021-22. 

So. Mo^clestc- 1919-1921 

PmmENTED BA" THE SOCIETY. 

Martin-Kaye H Wi 

Academy Architecture, pilo. ^m. do. LonJ. 1916 

Presented by YIr. Maetin-Kaye. 

Massachusetts 

The LoW'-l Honpm'ead project 

pam. So. J/ic>s. 191S 

Presented by the X.ation.al Hol'sing AssociArioN. 
Xew York. 

Master Bailier and Associations 

.Journal. 1920-21. So. Lo,„l 1920-21 

PrE'ENTED by the ASl^OCIATHJN. 

Melboul'ne 

Koval Yhtorian Insittete or Architect'. 

Journal of Procee Uiils, vols. xviii and xix. 

do Mclhoiii'iii: 1920-21 
Presented by the iNsrirviE. 

Merigot 

Yiow' ill Kiimin to. Loi'd. Ii9b 

Presentcu by dill. .J. E. Yerbvry [L’C.] 

Michigan Housing Commission 

Kepiirt. Deceiubcr. P>16. 

pain. So. L'Jo,'' ii'i, J/(c/o loll 

Pr.E'ENTED BY THE XvTlONCL !I.iV'tNO ASSOCIATION, 

Xeav York. 

Milwaukee 

ilOV'ING GoAIMIs.sION. 

tv'porr, loiS ii.uii Md'cnufec 1919 

Preiem'.cii by the A'ahoNae Hucaing A'Sui iation, 
Xew Yi'RK. 

Ministry of Health 

|)i;PAl!r.MEN"TAl. I OALMIT IT.I'. ON" S'.IOKE .AND XoXIOUS 
\'aPOL'Rs a LIA I 1'..\1EN r. 

Tuteriin re)ioi 1 f"- Lord. 1920 

\\ oRKiNG t'LA.-^' Dwelling' 

Keporr 111 the Deiiartmemal L'oinmittee on 

rite ilmli ('o't 111 Buildiiiv. So. Lii;if/. 1921 

PeE'ENTED BA" the MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 

Ministry of Labour 

J )iie( riii'v Ilf Joint Sramliny IiidusTiTal 
Councils. liPerim ludu'tiial ie'ccm- 
struction Coiumittees and Trade Bi i.ud', 
with Index ot dlemlx-r.s. to. Lord. 1>J20 

Presented by the Ministea". 
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Montreal 

Ex(;ixeeking lx>TiruiE uf Caxaiia. 

CluirTer Bvrlaw'. anil Li-t I’l -Mt-ii;bi-is ^iini 
Pritte'^ional Enuinefriin: Al-T', 

Presexted ey the Ixstitute. 

Nash P A'. 

Tim Eonian 'Uivey nf Xnrwi. h. 

pain. .'^o. A’l'/ I'.i'To 
Pkesexted by the Author. 

National Physical Laboratory 

PiOpolt, la21. -to. Tnh! ! I'ljtim l'.u21 

Peesexted by the Publjj-hees. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Aemstroxc, Colleoe (UxivER'irx' of Di'etiam) 
Calendar 1921-22. 8 u. ynirnsile-irpoi'-T^ii'i 1'.'21 

Presexted by the I'xiversity. 

XOETHEEX AeCHITECTUEAL A.^'Oi IATIOX. 

Eeport and LBt of Tlembei'. 

pain. 8 u. yei'X'ii/U-’ijioi -T'ji'C 192') 
Presex TED by' the A^soctatiox. 

North or Exglaxd Institute of JIixtxg and 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Transactiuns. vol. Ixx. Xo.s. 3. 4. 5. 0. 

vol. Ixxi, Xrm. 1. 2. 3. 

Annual Eeport for the yeai 1919-20. 

Presex'ted by the Institute. 

New Haven 

Improved Housing A',-<0( iation 

Prospectus and Eeport. pain. 4o. yeu Havt'ii n.d. 
Presented by the Natiox'al Horsixi. AsroiiATiox. 
New York. 

New Townsmen 

Xew towns afterjthe War. pain. 8 o. LoinL 1918 
Peesex’ted by the Garden" Cities &^Towx Plaxxix"o 
Association. 

New York 

American .Society or Civil Engineer.s. 

Proceedings, vol. xlvii. 80 . Ace" York l!i21 

Presented bi" the .Society". 

Art Commi.'"'Ion of the City of A'ew York. 
Catalocriie of the Works of ,Vrt heloiieiny to 

the city. vol. 2. to. A>i( Yorl 1920 

Presented ey" "ihe C'om.mission 

ClJY" AND SUHUEBAN IIoMl-.S CoY 

22nd Annual Pieport of the President, 1918. 

]iain 80 . ,V( /'■ York 1918 

Peesexted BY' the X.atiox'.al Housing Assoct.ation, 
New Yore. 

Xational IIoc.sing A.SSOCIATION. 

House Bettellllellt, 8ept., 1920. 

8 o. Ac'.'' York P.'20 

Hiiusinu Piiil.lems in Aineiir-a. 

].ain ■'So. AV-ii" Yuri ]92<) 

Presented ey' the X.ation.al Housix'g Associ.ation, 
New York. 


New York State 

Ariii'ii.v. 

Act Xli. l-lll. Tn .i'l! ill .11 .'e tl:.' ( It V I'l 
Aiil.iivn to ni.iki- ''.iiar.iiv Impi-ov. - 
iu>-urs ; to l.iipov n oiii-v ...nd 
t.ond' and a-'i " I’lop. lie .itiei’.-d i.v 
till- Tiiipiovt iinnt'. I .ini I'o. A.// P..;/. lold 
liepoii ot the Ti-iieiiii ii! Hn'i-e <'i.miiU"ion 

Co. Ada y,„A n d. 

PRE'I N ri.D EV THE N ClloS \L Itol -IV.'. .V-vOi " [ AT to N, 
New York. 

Noakowski Stanislawi 

Arehitekfuia PnUka. .''cki. Konij.ozvevjin-. 

fii. l(di/,o(//- 1920 

Presented by the A-socr ctiun of Architects in 
Wars \\\ . 

Octavia Hill Association 

A plan Inr the Imildinc of .'xaniran' irou.--e> 

for Workingmen 8o. P/iikiiltl[ihi'i ^n.d } 

Priislnted by the N ctional Hou-ing Assuciction, 
New York. 

Paris 

•SoclilTE J'E' -iRCHITEcTEs DlI'LOML.S PAR LU GoU- 
VF.RNEMENT. 

Bulletin. 1929 1921. 8o JG/'i.s 1920-21 

Aniiuaire. 1921. So. Pori^ 1921 

PbE.'I.NTI.I. EV "lilV. SillITV. 

.''OCIKTE i.'EN'TRALE DES Ari HI’lEi TES. 

L'Avchitecruie. 1920-21. fo Paria 1920-21 

Presented by' the Society". 

Ecole X.ationai.f. .Supfrikure des Be.aux Arts. 

RectlemenT. p.Yin. 8o. Parts 1920 

Parhament 

Workmen’, s Co.aipen'Sation' Ai r. 

War Additions Act, 1917. 

4\ ar Ailditions Amendment Act, 1919. 

Illegal Employment Act. 1918. 

fo. Lot'tJ. 1917-19 

Patric (G) 

.Study of tlie llousina and Social Conditions 
in Ihe Ann Street Distriet of Los An- 
geles, California. pain. So. Los AiKjihs n.d. 
Prevented by' the N.cticix'm, Housixc: Avvotiatiox, 
New York. 

PattuUo (T D) 

British Columbia Tintl.ei S.. Virforin. BA’, [n.d.] 

J’REsr.vTED BY' Tin: .Vi'Tiior.. 

Perrott lE G) 

Di'eU'vion on (liiid.'n ( itiev, 

I'.iiii So. I']i i!iiil( I pJi III n.d. 
1 RJ.vI.VTI.I) BY' THE NlTIOX.Vr. HmI vjvc Avsori \tion, 
Nr.w 79 IRK. 

Piggott iJ T) 

Ileinioreed t onei'etc ( aleiilatioiis in a mil- 
shell, vith P,l99 L. Ib-unlations. 

sm. 8o Loud. 1921 

PRE.SRN-TrD BY F, & N. .Si'ox, Lr|. , THE PUBIHSHERS. 
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Pitts iH S) 

Til.' ]I. lu.'iin:; ri'ililj-in 4o. Bi iihicuui't. i 'uiia. 

ri-.ESE>7TED BV HIE X-ATI.'\'AL ForSIX''. A'SOCIATIOX, 
Xew Voek, 

Pond DeWC 

Kii^iin i-iiii'E li.r Aii'iiiTMr-: Sm, Sr,: York T.tlo 

Pr.EiEXrED BY THE AyTHOK. 

Pm dy Li 

XLe lJisTiictinY 1 11 CPie- : Xi w YvT'k Xationai 

HYU.'in',; A'-'Mciatii 111 Xo 

p.ini 8ii. AVi'- Yuik 1917 

Pr.E''LN'TED BY THE X’aTIOXAL HoF-ING A''''OriATIOX, 
A’eav Yore 

Raynes iF Wi 

HfTitiiiF Sy.'-toiii-. St), Loud. 1'j21 

Presented by the Pfp.lishepa, ME^iRA I.oxgmax-s. 
Ore EX & C‘>. 

Rhode Island 

Bvreau of IxofsTRi-AL Statistics. 

Teneiiu-nt House Conditions Eeporr. pair 1, 

1010. So. Providence l&ll 

Pretexted by the Xatioxal H<'Vsi\-c Assolt.ytiox. 
Xeiy York. 

Rome 

British .School at Both;. 

Papers, vol. IX. So. Lond. 1920 

PkESEXTED by the St'HO.JL 

CoMMis.«ioxE Archeologica Coml'xale di Roma. 
Bulletino, 1920. So. Route 1920 

PbESEXTEH by THE C'lMMI.sSIOXZ. 

Mixisteeio della P Istruzioxe. 

Bulletino d'.Crte, 1920. fo Rome 1920 

Pbesexied by the. Mixisterio. 

Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in England 

Essex. Fouitli Interim Report. fo. Loud. 1920 
Presented by the PvOYAr. Commissioners. 

Royal Sanitary Institute 

Journal, 1920“21. So. Loud. 1920-21 

Presented by the Institute. 

Royal Society 

Proceedings. 1920-21. So. Loud. 1920-21 

Presented by the Society'. 

St. Louis (Missouri) City Plan Commission 

Zoning for St. Louis, by H. BarTholomew. 

[mill. So. Si. liOS 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society 

Tninsaction.s, 1920 21 lo. Loud. I‘i20 -21 

Presented by the Society'. 

Scientific American Supplement No. 1895 

A ('ilv of Poured Houses fo. A ex' 1 orl; [n.il.J 

Presented by the N.ytional Fouling Association, 
Yeyv Y'okk. 

Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland 

Year Book, 11)20. 

Presented by’ the Pi'iilishers, Me.ssrs. C. Griffin & 
Co . l.l'D 


Seager [S H) 

Fourteen photographs of old prints of 

Westminster Abbey, So. Loml 1921 

Presented by Mr. S. Hurst Seager \ F .]. 

Society of Antiquaries 

Archreologica. 11)20. Jo. I^oud. l!.)21 

Pioceedings, 1920. So, Loud. 1920 

Presented ey' the Society. 

Society of Architects 

Journal 1920-21. So. Load. H)20-21 

Presented by' the Society-. 

Society of Engineers 

Transactions, vol. 12. So. Load. 1921 

-Memorandum and .Articles of .Association. 

BylaYYs'. List of Alembew. So. Load. 1921 
Presented by- the Society. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 

Journal, 1920-21. fo. Load. 1920-21 

Presented by the Society-. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 

Report on the treatment of old cottages, 
by A. H. Powell, F. IV. Troup, Ciias. 
Winniill, and others. sm. 8o. Loud. 1921 

Presented by- the Society". 

South Wales 

Institute of Architects. 
oOtli .Annual Report, 1920-21. So. Cardiff 1921 
Presented by' the Institute. 

Starbuck (R M) 

American Practical Plumbing. 8o. Loud. [1921] 
Presented by- Messrs. Page & Co., the Publishers. 

Stewart (J and W) 

!>ilo construction. pam. lo. Loud. 1921 

Presented by Messrs. J. & iV. Stewart. 

Surrey Archaeological Society 

Collections, vol. .xxxiii. 1920. 8o. Guildford 1920 

Presented by’ the Society'. 

Surveyors’ Institution 

Transactions, y'oI. liii. 8o. Loud. 1920-21 

Professional Xotes. 8o. T.oad. 1920-21 

Jotunal, parts 1. 2 and 3. 8o. Loud. 1920-21 

Presented by' the Secretary'. 

Sydney (N.S.W.l 

Institute of .Vkciutiu ts of X 8. IV. 

•lournal. lo. Stjihiet/ 11)20-21 

Alcnioraniluin and .Vrtules iit .Is.s.H-iation. 

i)ani. So. Sijdat ;/ 1921 
Profc.ssi))nal Practici' aiul Charges 

pan), 12mo. , SO, ■(/,.( )/ 192] 
Presented by' the Institute. 

Prune Works Def-yrt-Ment. 

Report fortlie Y'car )>n)h'd .'lOth June 1920. 

fo. Sytluta/ 1921 

Presented ey' the Department. 
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The Times Newspaper 

\^’]->TAIl^'^ I Ei; Ai;iu:v Aiakai. X' miu'.ii Jlm; 

I'.oo 

] Li.ii .it \\ e'ni.u.'Tt.'r : Tlio A’tiLev aii.l ti.i- 

\V. li L.-tiiahv . Tlie Al.l.,-v 
K F Kiia]i]>-Fi'li( r : Ti.f Financial ie 

11. F. \Vt.-,>rLik<.-. F S.A. ; WV-fiuin-tui AKl i.-y iij 
Fii.'in the Be einihiiL' Tei the iti~-.itiTi, m 
•1. Feikiu.'., M A. : (ii) Fiejii ihi- . 

(Jn'.vaitl^ 

l)ean nf e'tmui'tet : The A.hhev ■luiuia ’^he 

^V,u. 

Iha'TraTtd uv 21 iilieite'evaviire'. 

1... Fa2i! 

Teknisk Tidskrift 

I'-\K Gi'.'TAF I'L.t.'OX. 

An atcuiint 1 1 lAe careei and niincipal a\ ■ n-k'. 
Eepiinted lioin the Tekni'k Tid'krift. 

1' SlniJJ'h,, 

PEEiEXTED BY III;. I. (E. (.L.etOX [Hon. LC:"'. 

Texas 

Texas State AesoeiATiox of ApaAiiiEcxs 
Tlio Southein Aicidti ctinal Review, vul li 

Xn 4e, 1911 

PeE'EXTFD by the AsSOCI.iTIOY. 

Tokio 

IX.'TITCTE OF JaFAXF.se Aei KITEi. T' 

Jiiuinal. 1920-21. l.i S.j ]'i2o-21 

i'EE^EXIED BY THE lySTITEIE. 

Toronto i Canada: 

Bureau of Muxii.ifal AFFAip.e. 

H"Ui.inu fill' I'.dO. de,ili)A wir]; the wi.ik 
(iiiiie iiii'Iei tin- (.lilt,. lie llMiKiim A'.r. 

1919. ’.'Ill -ni. tV). 7’/,'/e„/,) I'GO 

I’la.'f.e fi.D i-v Tiu: Ri K).\i 

Tuttle 'M C ,; 

IJeii'ine Piiihk in in i''^ lei.iiniii Te ilie ( mi- 

Teinnient nl Ldlli.l. ]raill S... 19211 

I’l.l.-l MEL) liV THE X'.\TImV \L HdL 'INi. A~'|'i I.VIIOX, 
Nl.W i'i'HK. 

Unwin iRaym.on;F 

1 'iel 1 il)Uni ill a p.ipi r I'c.id t In- im i-tiiin ni 
till' Ti)V. n I’laiiiiiijp lji>tllute. Tth 
Jatiiiaiv 1 921 . |.i|ii. lo. Lh,.,!. |'i21 

I’llL'LM ED BY THE Arxjioi:. 

I ill' X"aTli)ii Xew III /li'.''.'. pain Si*. Lui'il 1919 

J'la '■i.eij 11 J.v THE <.E\i:])E_\ Ciin.a l'c 'I'uw.n* 
A'"iir'i.\Tii..x. 

Veiller iLj 

lli'ii'.ine ( ') iiidiMi 'Ji.a ami Tern jm nt in 

li-adiiie Alii' ni I'.n ciT:!''. 

p.'In 'Sii In// I'.HM) 

The liuii.'iliE Situ.'.n'.iii .Old the wae mil. 

pam. 'Sii .\/'/e In// l'.t20 
Telii'iili'Ut IlnU'i' LeEl'kitlnn in Xi'\e Yni'k, 

1''.’32-] 900, ]'aiii .''ll. ,l///r//'// 1900 

I’hE'-EMI I) BY THE X.LIIOA.IL HuU.'.IMi A".Ot:i AT ION, 

Xew A'obh 


Vivian H 

I 1 1 ' 1’. n n- ! 'lap !i'. 1 1 1 iii'-i E I .on 111 Anil/ nil. 

I . 1 ) R V 1 itL \ \ I ii I s \ [. H -A rsi \ .. A'-'i K 1 JiT I - >x, 

\l NY Vu .... 

Washington U.S.A, 

hVi;i !0!.i i!.i '1.1' .\r. 1 N' 11 i ' ii "1 .V'li nil .\. 

All .O' ; A'. I 1 1 1'l i'_\ . I X' * Oi. 

hi I!'././"/ n'/ne I'GO 

i'l- i '! \ i; n e\ I'i! E Ain , ’ . i m i, Ai i N '1 1 1 l i 

FM'I.ii .''1 All.' Hill 'ivi. I nni'ui; \,i iii.v. 

R'lll'U Itl I'll,' 'll. 1 I l('/, ,,,,/// r/l I'll'l 

PuE'EN'lELi BY THE XAlM.vO. Hel. 'l.N' A H lA I 1 " V, 
Ni.w Vi>" .. 

Weller HO 

S.ind 1-ilii" .iml Iithel ( n|n I.-le Ihak'. 

piiiii. Si-i. in/"/. 1921 

PllE'ENTEli BY THE .St.i.l.; TO'Y nE IHh HEr.t Rl -M E .N I OF 
.Si 11..' line .l.Ml Imj! 'U’.I.1.L R.LiE.lKCH. 

West GH 

Hieri.iiie Buildiini' in tiie W’e'Tem W.u Zeiiie: 
their beauty and then ruin. 

pain Si I Li>i"I l9lG 

I’llE'EN'ILLi LY THE AtTHOR. 

Westminster Abbey 

Fu't i''piii'T i.d the Rnyal (. iiiunUT'inn ap- 
pi.'ino'l to inipiii't. lutii The pre.'elit 
want Ilf 'pac-e fur mi.ir.iiinent'. 

Ill Ijiiid. 1S90 

Fll'.‘! I 'l "U. in. in "/. 1S91 

p’l'l.'i .MED LY '. ill E'l' .'^l V'.l.:: [/•’.]. 

York 

YkI’K \.'.iiK ''1 N'l.iiiU'ioi;: .tin mii-.i rrintLSm ii-.iy. 
I.i't I't F"ll'i\\.'. .\"iieiaii': tjiiii t'!*' and 

( '■ iiim il ,i lid ( 'i iiiiinif tee. 1 '.i2I 
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London County Council 

Lonlox BriLiJixG Act. 

Memoitnidiim on tlie It O-j (Ameiklmeiit) Bill. 

f(i. Lu)id. I'.iO.j 

Loxdox Building Act, 1894. Section 1G4. 

By-Ln\s made .June, 1914. fur tltc iv.uul.itioii 
of Lamps. Signs, or other Stmcniivs 
overhanging the Public Way. fo. Lord. 11*14 

Genek.ul Powers Act, 1890 — Section dl. 

Eeaiilations as to plastering, filling up oi 
excavation, duties of Distiict .''Ui- 
vevors, District Surveyors' fees. 

fo. Loud. 1890 

Gener.cl Powers Act, 1908, Part 3. 

Eeuulations vith regard to aelditional cubical 
extent, openings in party walls and 
uniting of building.s. fo. Lord . 191u 

General Powers Act, 1908. 

Eegulaiions made under Seciiun 23 with re- 
■spect to the coiistnicTion of bmldines 
wholly or partly in Eeinforced Concrete 

fo. Lord. 191-3 

Advertisement Eegulation A* t. 1907 

By-laws made Xuv. 1914 fur the leuulaTion 
and control uf H(.)arilings and similar 
slructtirtswhen Used furadvenisina an'i 
when thev exceed 12 feet in height. 

fo. Lord. 1914. 

Bylaws as to the luimation ut New Strut' in 

the liletrOpulLs to Lord, [lid \ 

IMeiropolis Manage.ment and Bni.i.T.Ni.; A' 
Amendment Act, 1878. 

By-lav.s made by the Council uudei S- (.ti.pii 
16 lepealed and new by-laws. Oiipiber 
1891. to Lord, [.so] 

Samiary Eegulaiions. Building < i-.c -i i,,x. 
Laying out op Streets 

Eetiliu .shewing abstV.ltUs ol the by-l.i,'' 

. . . ill the County of London, Di'- 
tiicT.s boideiiiig on the Coun’v. .in.l 
similar e.xtracts troin tli<' model by-laws 
of the L.G.B. l.'i Lord 1902 

Malton (J) 

An Es.say on Biiti.sli Cotraue AichiteeTMe, 

jo Lord 1798 

Matarazzo i Francesco i 

Cliroiiii It s of the city (it Perugia. 1 1'.'2 b'af; 
Titiii'Kited by Ldwin’tl Straclian .Moiu,.n 

S-o Lord iCIcV 

Mebes iPi 

Lni I8ii0: Ai'tliitekuir und Handwi-ih 

4o Mtlnl.ir 

Miclielin Guides 

Ii.i.ustr.ited Guides to the BATiLEnLLD' (19! I 
1918). 

The Somme, \o!. 2. The -ecolid liat'ie oi t hi- 
Somme (1918) 

.\mien: .Montilidier- ( 'onp-i-'cne. 

The Y'e) and tile Hi-lui-ili coa-.1 . 

So < 'It I ii'Orl-fi , nil'll {Fill ri I } ■[' 


Ministry of Health 

General Housing .Memoranda. Xos. 31 . 31 u and 32. 
Fees (i.ivable to Aivhi i-ct-. .iinl Diiantitv Sui- 
vi-vors in (onnei-tioii with State-. U'h-d 
Iloii'iiig Seliem- '. p.im Sec Lo/u/. 1920-21 
Standard .Spt c iric.G ion for Coti aue.s. So. Lord 1919 
Town PLiiimiiu reuiilatlon.s. 1921. 

pain. 8o Lord. i',i21 

Pricke Robert 

P(-isiK etiv Pi..erieal, by (.!, Hubreuil,i, 
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WeUer iCH 

AtliOiib and irs inonument.s. So. Loud. 1913 

Wood (Sir Kingsley) 

Lfnv and Pr.iCTioe vaitli regaid to Housing in 

England and Wales. la. So LmuL 1921 


Journal 

Specification.?. Xo. 23. 1921. fo. LoiiJ. 1921 

Dedalo, vol i. ' lo Mlhin 1920-21 


Kinsila (E B) 

Modem Tlieatie construction. So. Xt >r Yoii; 191 7 


Woodfall 

Woodi, ill's J^awof Landlord and Tenant, 2Utli 

edition, by A. J. Spencer. la. So. Lohd. 1921 

Vienna 

BericLt uber den YIILInteinationalenArclii- 
tekten-Kongres,'^. Wien. 1908 

So. 1909 


DRA-WINGS. 

London Topographical Society. 

Eeproduction of Sutton X'icholls' print of 
London Bridge c. 1725 


OLoan librarv. 
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Attlee (T S; 

3Ian and Ids building'. So Loud 1920 

Baines (Fi 

Westminstek Hall 

Report to the Fir?t CommLAuner of H.M. 
yVorks. Ac., on the condition of tlie 
roof timbei.' of IVe.'tininster Hall, 
tvitli suggestions for inaintainin.g the 
.stability of the roof. .'in. io Loud. 1911 

Bolton (AT) 

Architecture and decoration of Robert Adam 

and Sir John Soane. pam. So. Led. 192(.i 

Boulnois (H P) 

Modern Road.s Loud. 1919 

Bourne (F A), Holst (H V von) and Brown (F C) 

Architectural Hraving and Lettering. 

So. Vluotujo 1920 

Bryant (V S) and Hughes ^T H) 

MaplVork. lllu'trated by 91 diu.grams and 

drawing.' bv the Authors sin. lo. O.rjoni 1918 


Langley (B and T) 

Builder's Jewel. [Repiint from 1717. 1709 

edition.'.] .■^cp 12o. Loud . [1920] 

Treasury of Designs. [Repiint from 174.j ed.j 

sq. 12o. Loud. [1920] 


Macalister (R A S) 

Hi.storv of civilization in Palestine. 

So. Ln.nl. 1921 


Matarazzo (Francesco) 

Chronicles of Perugia, 1192-1503. Traii-- 
lated by Edward Strachan Morgan. 

So. I,ond. 1905 


Moses (H) and Others 

Collection of Antique Ya.se.s, Tripods Can- 
delabra, &c . from various JIu.'eum' and 
Collection.?, selected by J. Tiranti. the 
publisher. sm. lo. L.O'id. 1921 

Piggott (J T) 

Reinforced Concrete Calculation.' in a nut- 
shell. With the London County Coun- 
cil regulation.'. sin. So. Loiu], 1921 


Powell (A H) and Others 

Rcpi'i't on the treatment of old cott.tgo. 

So. Loj'd. 1921 


Quennell (M and C H B) 

Hi.st(jry of Everyday Things in EnglaitLl. 

vol. i, 106G-1199. So. I^imd. [1919] 

vol. ii. 1500-1799. So. LoinL |1919J 

Rivington 

Notes ox Buildixg Cox.strcctiox. 

Vol. iii. Materials. la. So. L-ond. I9l9 

Yol. iv. Calculations for Building Stiuctuiv.'. 

' la So. Lord 1920 


Schliepmann i^Hans) 

Liclif'pielrheator, eine .stminlung aiisge- 
iuliiter Kinohauser in Gro's-Berlin. 

fo. 191-1 


Cole(RV) ^ , 

Perspective : The practice and tlioorr _ot 
perspective a' appluxl to picture,', with 
a seetion dealing with it' .iiiplicatioii to 
architecture. Illustrated by 436 dia- 
..lams In- the author and 36 pietiuvs 
'chiefly by the Old blasters. So. Land. 1921 


Edwards (A T) 

The Tbin.gs which are seen, 
(d the visual arts. 


A revaluation 

8o Loud. [ 1 921 j 


Scott (G) 

The Arcliitectnre of Humanism, la. So, Loud. 1911 

Stobart (J G) 

The Grandeur that wa' Rome. la. So. 7.0,,,/ i 1920j 

Teclmical Journals, Ltd. 

AVlio’s Who in ArchiTecrure. So. L",id. 1911 

Tlirelfall ^H) 

Siuveving and Levelling. So. Loud. 1920 
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Nicholas Hawksmoor. 

The vrork of re 2 )aratioii, undertaken by the Art 
Standing Committee, in connection with the tomb of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, in the churchyard of St. 
Botolph's, at Shenley (Herts), is now completed. 
Intimation has also been received from the Rector 
that the framed record of Hawksmoor's life and work 
{see Journal, p. 48-5) has been hung in a suitable 
position in the church. 

“Guy Fawkes ” Ball. 

As all the ijrofits are to be devoted to the funds of 
the First Atelier and the Architectural Association 
Atelier, for the furtherance of architectural education, 
it is hoped that there will be a large attendance at the 
fancv dress " Guy Fawkes ' ball to be held in tin' 
galleries of the Institute on Friday, November 4th. 
Fancv dress is compulsory for gentlemen, but Vene- 
tian cloaks, dominoes, and fancy dress costumes will be 
obtainable in the cloak rooms on the evening of the 
ball. Dancing from 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. Ticket.s (15s. 
each : students 10s. 6d. each) may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Institute, 

Public Works, Roads and Transport Congress. 

The Public "Works Congress, of which Mr. Water- 
house is a Vice-President, will be held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall from the 17th to ISth November. It 
has been convened for the purpose of discitssing the 
most efficient and economical methods of carrying out 
all forms of municipal enterprise, such as housing, road 
construction and maintenance, mechanical traction, 
street lighting, land settlement, water supply, etc. To 
members of the Institute desirous of attending the 
Congress complimentary tickets will be issued on 
application. 

Dr. Belage in England. 

Dr. H. P. Belage, Pre.sident of the Dutch Society of 
Architects, is shortly coming to England, and is giving 
the second lecture of the series arranged by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, on " Great 
Cities of the World." Dr. Belag(' will lecture on 
“ Am.sterdam : Pa.st and Present." on Thursday, 10th 
November, at .3.. 30. at King's ('ollege, Strand, W.C. 
The chair will be occupied by Sir M alter Townley. 
K.C.M.G., late British Minister at the Hague. Tickets 
of admission may bi‘ obtained from the Secretary, Gar- 
den Cities and Town Planning Association. 3, Gray'.s 
Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C.l. 

British School at Athens. 

On the occasion of the annual meeting of the .sub- 
scribers to the British School at Athens, which will be 
held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries on 
2.5th October, at 4.30 p.m.. Miss ’\V. Lamb will give, on 
behalf of the Director, an account, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, of the recent excavations of the School at 
Mycenie, and Mr. S. Casson, the Assistant Director, an 
account of his recent excavations in Macedonia. 
H.E. Mons. J. Geiinadius will preside. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ilford War Memorial. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal In- 
stitute for Architectural Competitions. 

Southend-on-Sea. Pier Pavilion Improvement. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in nego- 
tiation with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members and Licen- 
tiates are advised to take no part in the competition. 

Bury New Cinema Competition. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact 
that the Conditions of the above Competition are 
unsatisfactory. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hopi- of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime members 
and Licentiate.s are advi.sed to take no part in the 
Competition. 

Auckland War Memorial Competition. 

The conditions of this Competition have now been 
amended to meet the view.s of the R.I.B.A. Competi- 
tions Committee and the New Zealand Institute of 
Architects, and members of the Royal Institute are 
accordingly at liberty to take part in the Competition. 

The date for sending in drawings has been extended 
to May 1922. A few copies of the conditions are avail- 
able for reference in the R.I.B.A. Library. 

Iax Mat Alister, 

19//( Ocloher 1921.] Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The Citv of Auckland. New Zealand, has raised a 
fund for the erection, at a cost of .£170,000, of a 
Mu.seum and In.stitute as a Memorial to those of its 
citizens who laid down their lives in the Great War. 

The design of tlie building will be the subject of a 
competition open to all Architects. The Mayor of 
Auckland lias sent a number of copies of the Condi- 
tions to the fsecretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and has requested him to take 
ste[is to bring the Competition to the notice of British 
Architects generally, and in particular to Architec- 
tural iStudeiits from New Zealand who are studying 
at the British Schools of Architecture. 

Premiums amounting in all to £l (10() will be given 
to the authors of the hrst three designs. 

Books Received. 

A Handbook containiiiii a Collection ol Tables and Data for the De^iKn of 
Coii'^tructional Steel Work. [Archibald D. Dawitay and sous. Ltd , 
Steel Constructional Ensineeri! and Contractors, Jlattei^ea. S.W.] 
Reinforced Concrete Constniction. Part II. With iiumeroiis fully 
vsorked examples., liy T. Cantell, Licentiate li.I.B.A. *24 5 
trations, including 7 platW'. *2iui ed. So. Lond , 1921. 16 jj. net : 

16s. 9rf. po«t free in C K. [E d: F, X. Spon. Ltd.. 57. Havinarket, S.W.j 
The Renaissfince of Roman .Architecture. By Sir Thomas Graham Jack- 
sion, Bart, R. A Part I Italy. La So Lond, 1921. 42<. net 

rCambridge Vniversity Press.] 
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OBUrARY. 

The late Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu [-1.] 

It is with, the greatest regret that I have to record 
the death of Mr. Keginald St. Auhvn Rouiiiii'U. which 
took place on the .3rd October. ItOl. 

Mr. Koumieii was an Associati- of tlf Royal Tu-ti- 
tute of British Architects, a Past Oraud Superinten- 
dent of Works in Freema.sonrv. and a Kniitht of (Irace 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The last dis- 
tinction was conferred upon him by the .sanction of the 
King in recognition of his many gifts and services to 
philanthropic and charitable objects. 

Born in iS-jd. Mr. Roumieu was the great-grandson 
of Abraham Roumieu. who was in jiractice a.s an archi- 
tect in London in 1709, and son of tlie late Rob.Tt 
Lewis Roumieu. F.R I.B.A . who was articled to Ben- 
jamin Wyatt in ISSl. and had a very considerable 
practice. 

On the death of his father. iMr. Roumieu at first r on- 
tinued the practice alone, afterwards taking into part- 
nership the late T. Kesteven Hill, after who.se death 
lie was joined by the late Alfred Aitchi.son. brother of 
Professor Aitchison. R A. 

The Roumieus, father and son. occupied the .same 
offices. 10. Lancaster Place. Strand, for over SO years. 

Although Mr. Roumieu, with his partners, carried 
out a large number of buildings, they were not perhaps 
of sufficient importance to interest others. 

I should, however, like to mention one interesting 
fact : that both father and son each built a Hospital U' 
Honorary Architect, the former '' The French Hos- 
pital " at Hackney, a hospice for the aged descendants 
of poor French Protestants, and the latter '' The 
Grosvenor Hospital." Vincent Sipiare. IVe.st minster, a 
iiiodeni hospital for women. 

Mr. Roumieu also had a considerable practice as a 
London surveyor, aiul was on more than one occasion 
appointed as official umpire by the Courts. 

He was descended from the old Huguenot familv of 
Romieu. who fled from France during the mas.-,acres of 
the Huguenots and settled in this country. 

About the year LSd-o Mr. Roumieu assisted in form- 
ing a society which is -now known as thi' Huguenot 
Society of London, of which he became in late vear> 
the presiilent. 

His interest in charitie.s was great and lus subscri|i- 
tion li.st a long one. 

For a number of years he .served on t]n‘ Council 
of the Architects' Benevolent Societv. and, later, a.s 
its Vice-President. He was also an active member of 
the Committees of the National Benevolent Insti- 
tution. the Rebecca Hus.sev Book Charity, and the 
IVestminster French Prote.stant fsehool. 

He was one of the oldest Directors of the FTench 
Hospital, to which he acted a.s Honorary Architect for 
many years, and was a Governor of the Foundling 
Hospital. 

John PEXFor.u [M.]. 
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iinnuci'/fii i>t< (iix! /f/fihc ki'onii fht >r /t-im/t //tt nfs in 
tJi/s ii.hiri’i' irifJtinit vhanii . C"iii n"i nx ntmus iii)isf 
flft'/n -"f 'I t‘> thr Lilifur. (ln<J }.(' (ICC >//i j x /> i> >1 /. '/ (l/c full 
(ft. (I Whin' ,t >i is ih.siftil. hex 

1‘nii'ft'is it.ill he ii'i'Cii ti/nl (ii'.^u'iiS f >, vui '(• d. 

Books Wanted. 

anted. Aiider-on .■> lifRiati Rt f, IMiirf's Ffenrli 

IF . and othi-r books on An liiteetur.il Hi.'torv. etc. 
State edition, condition, and price. — W. .'S. i'urehou [.f.j. 
The Teehnieal College. Caiihtf. 

Chang;e of Address. 

Mr -T Harn'al .Saviier -I ] notitie^ tb.at he ha' chanzed 
hi' ad Iress to High Street. (Ireat MiS'enden, Bucks, 

Resumption of Practice. 

Mr. Manning Robert 'on. A.R.I.B.A.. i' rcsisjning hi' jio't 
of Deputy Chief Architect to the Ministry of Health. 
Housing Depaitment, and i> re.suniing private practice at 
.50, Norfolk Square. London. W.2. i Telephone : Padding- 
ton 1492.) 

Partnership. 

Aoimg architect of ability and with good references, 
wi'hing to purchase a partnership in a first class well 
establi.'hed firm of provincial architects, should vvite 
stating age. training, qtialifications and experience, to 
Box No. 7101. 

Appointments Wanted. 

^ \ Acpfi spck*- pnijiIovnioTit All-round PXfPri- 
hAnkuiLG idutr.ry. iiDrituMona!. pnirinpt'niii:. and industrial buildmus 
in ^te-«.•h\ork 'salary /t Idu. I.xi fllent refernices — Aiiplv Box C41. 
>»MT'-tar\ U I.B A 

.Vv Indian ar' hite( t. at prf-pnt in IniL’land studNins for the Final 
H I J‘.A Kxaimnanon. i' anxiou^ to pu'’er an Arohitect’®. office, ii po&sible 
in rvDnd"n. with a vitw to ohtainirn: furtlur cxjiericnce. Has good 
knn\vi*'«lg»* (ii con^rrui-tion. 'iiir\ ex ing etc — Ajtply Jiox »1D1. tyo tfocre- 
tarv K I II A . 9. ('oTidnit ^rret-r 

M-'U r.abonr-''aMng House Competition — Lie R I B.A. offers 

prepar** pt'r--p*M*ti\ »• ui accordant i' Mitiv th*- couilitions. on cDinpetitor‘> 
*>\vn tlrawing at a ^p« ouil D‘e of £2 2-, tini'lDil minkuril 1- jH'iicil outline 
onU — Atbin — Box lloii. c o M-cretarv K.I.B A. 

I [lENTivTF. 2ii war'’ varit'd anlHr‘CTiirai fxperienre. offer® ®er-vires, 
tfinpoMr\ «>r orhtTu Bood dt-iuii. woiking drawiiig® :uh 1 draughts- 
man-liip. •'pccjfit'arion-. i-ion ttt \^ork-. 'ur\ t \ ing. etc Jlxpericnce 

in rtini'iriF'd Cfuicretp and sttclwork — > H LiOf'd\^in. yA. Chase Side. 
LntD M 

L vi*T \tN. V H I J’» \.. B 4. iiifir. D'ti and t wo clultirt'ii J'Icn (“u j oars’ 

exptTtencf (excluding ti\f \ear'' ovLTsfu® in Arin\ » . had ovn 
prictD-e ht lore war Xow "trantjeij ouuil: to aiiaml<»nnienr of work 
'V ilium to ta“kie an\ job. aretiiTet rural orotherw i-t'. it pel inanent. — -Vld'b' 
r.o\ 1 |ol (• o S»’ei*‘tar\ K I II A 

A 11 I 13 V. 29 2^ vear-' pn% ate {>ractii'e. goDtl contiertion and }iro®ppcts, 
d»''irew partner>hi[i in e-tablisluul Loudon tirni CapiTa] lortheoiniiig il 
nee. ar\. Uo\ 1 tlu, c/u The m i rt tarj ii 1 H 9 Conduit Street, 
Lontion. W 1. 

A.K 1 t’» \ dp'-ire® appointna nr , prejiared to acquire an interest in 
e-'T.ibU'.hial tinn alter iirDl>arioii;ir\- pt-nod J.iLditien jear"’ \aned 
experieiH !• L\-Jt \ S* liooN "tiuli nt Would join arelutcct in com- 
petitum or speculatice work on mutual terms. Aiitlrt.s-' Box 1421, c o 
isejTetarv II I. B .A , 9 Comiuir street. London. W 1. 

.Vssm’I\tk. aged 29. wwIk*'. to ohf.iin situ.ition with gfiotl firm of 
arrhitect-. in bu^'y jirosineial town — Midlaixl-' jirelerred- -wpli a mcw to 
[»urtner-hip. Travelled in Italy and (treere Kxporience in S(“otland 
and \Iidland'' Faetorv de-ign. Steel and reinforced com rete coiistruc- 
tiou Addre>>- Bn.\ 171D, c o seefetarv li 1 B.A , 9 (.'omliiit Street. 
London, W 1. 


Society of Architects. 

The Society of Arehiteets are inviting ajiplieations for 
tfie 2 )Ost of A'si.stant >Sccretary. Particulars of apjroint- 
luent may lie obtainefl on application from the .Secretary. 
28, Be<lfortl Square, London, W.C. 
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NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 5th December 1921. 

Tho following cpplications f r election have been re- 
ceived. Xotice of any cl Section or other eominunication 
respecting the candidates niti=t be sent to the Secretary 
for submission to the Council jirior to ilonday, 7th Novem- 
ber 1921 [See also lists published 11th June and 27th 
August 1921] 

A.S FELLOWS (8). 

Barnish : Leonard [J 1911], Royal Liver Buildinit, Liv- 
erpool ; 14 Fairvipw Road, (jxton, Birkenhead. 

Beaumont : William Somerville [A. 190-5], 24, Brazen- 
nose .Street, Manchester ; Beech Mount, Bariinirtmi 
Road, Altiineham. (,'lieshiie, 

Daul : -John Love Seaton [.4. 1909], Radnor Chambers, 
Folke-tone : 23 Edward Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Ev.ans ; Cn VRIES Glynn [A. 1912], The Croft. Neath ; 
13 New Street, Neath. 

Russell: Robert Tor, D.S.O. [A. 1914], P.W P., 
Raisina, Delhi. India. 

Sullivan ; Basil Martin [A. 1913], Consulting Architect 
to the Punjab Government. P.W.D.. Secretariat, 
Lahore, India : 28 Lawrence Road. Lahore, India. 
ViNiNG : John Norman Randall [.4. 1905], Rolls Cham- 
bers, 89 Chancery Lane, 1V.C.2. : 23 Hayes Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 

Watkins: Wili.i.am Gregory [.4. 1893], St. Edmond's 
Chambers, Silver Street, Lincoln ; 20, Wragby Ro-ul, 
Lincoln. 

AS ASSOCI-\TES 1113). 

Adams : Ernest Harry [Special War E.\aniination], 
Works Uejiartment, Messrs. Butterfield and Swiie, 
Shanghai. China. 

Armstrong : Edward Joseph [Special War Examin.i- 
tion], Lendal Chambers. York. 

Atkin-Berry : Henry CtOrdon [Special War Examina- 
tion], 1(3. Eaton Terrace, S.lV.l. 

Auld : Alex.ander Cosmo Smith [Special War Examina- 
tion], 7 Milton Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Bailey : Clarence Howard [Special War Examination], 
" Maitland,"’ Hildaville Drive, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Barber : Cecil [Speo.al War Examination], 76 Kirkstall 
Lane, Kirkstall, I.eeds. 

Barnett : Richard Reoix.ald [Special tVar Examina- 
tion], 13. Grafton Road, A''ton. W.3. 

Bateman: Robert Wai.lace. M.C'., B.A. [S. 1920 — 
Special War Exemption], 35 .\comb Street, Whit- 
worth Park, Manchester. 

Batty: .John [Special War Examination]. 145 Dorei 
Road, Northtieet. Kent. 

Batzek: Albert Edward [Special War Ex.iminatioii], 
7 Hobart Place, Grosvenor Gardens. ,S. AV. 1, 
Bickerton : AV'LTER Crane [Special War Examination]. 

16 Lowci Oxford Street. Ca^tleforil. Yorks. 
Blackett : .Johnson [Special War Examination], 45 Pool 
Bank, Port. Sunlight. Cheshire. 

BLOMriF.LD : Austin, B. .4. [Special War Examination], .51 
Frognal. H:impstead, N.W.3. 

Rotting : Milton [Special War Examination], Siiiicroft. 

I’ollard Road, Mitcham. Surrey. 

Bowes: Trevor Striker (Special Mhir Examination], 
HE! C.innaiialit Road, Cardiff. 

Bridgman : Gerald Soudon [Special AYar Examination j, 
Dc'-on Chambers. 1 Palace Avenue, P.iigiiton. 
Broadbent: Godfrey Lionel [Special AVar Examina- 
tion], 23 St. Peter's Aloiint, Bramley. Leeds. 

Brown : Kenneth Henderson [Siiccial AA’ar Examina- 
tion], 11. Oscar Road. Torry, Aberdeen. 

Brown : IjEonard John [Special AA^ar Exaniinatinn]. 172 
Ribble.sdale Road. Streatham. S.AAM6. 

Bryan : George Ai.bert [Special AA’ar Examination], 17 
Roseden Road. Hammersmith, AA’.O 


Burgess : Haydn Mervyn Rhys [Special AA’ar Examina- 
tion], 29 Richard. St., Cilfynyild, Pontypridd. Glam. 
Butler : Cecil C4eoege [Special AVer Examination], 28 
A’eieker Road, Baron's Court, AA’. 

Butiin : I'rederick George Mont.vcue [Special AA’ar 
Examination], " Xaseby,"’ AA’oodberry AA’av', Yorth 
Finchley. X. 12. 

Campell : -John. D.t'.M.. M.AI. [Special AVar Examina- 
tion], .34 Hill Street. AA’ithington, ilanchester. 
C'.rter: Charles Shirley [Special AA’ar Examinatio:'], 
124 Sunnvhill Road, Streatham, S.AA’. 

CiiALLEN : Haroid BERTRAM [.Sriecial AA’ar Examination], 

73 Oakliill Road. Putney. S.AA . 15. 

CiiiNNON : Eric Usher [Special AVar Examination], Red- 
walls, Malton. Yorks. 

Ch.aklton : Ernest .Stewart [.Special AA’ar Examination], 
11 Council Houses, Jloy Road, Taffs AA’ell. Glam. 
Cheers: AA’ileroy .\nson [Special AA’ar Examination |. 

" Piiiemoor." Cornwall Iload. Harrogate. York-:. 
Child ; Frederick Austin [Special AA’ar Examimtionl, 
15 Albion Road. Xoitli Shield.-, 

CL.ARK : Robert (;ib=on (Special AA'ar Examination], 
Fenay Gardens, Fenay Bridge. Huddersriold. 
Collins: Owen Hym.an [Special AA'ai I-ixamination], 61 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Cooksey : Reginald Arthur [Special AA’ar Examina- 
tion], C .Adam Street. A.leljihi. W.C. 

Crossman : Cyril John (Special AA’ar Examination], 4 
The Grove. Blackheatli. S.E.19. 

Darpyshire : Thomas Schofield (Special AA’ar Examin- 
ation], 173 Crowborough Road, S,AA’.17. 

Davits : Idris [Special AA’ar Examination], P.O. Box 8(1, 
Xairohi, Kenya Colony. 

Dawparn : Graham Richvrds. M.A. [Special AA'ar 
Examination], " Klamath.’’ Sidcup. Kent. 

Dean : Francis Moorhouse [Special AA’ai Examination], 
22 Kilmartin .Avenue, Xorbury, S.AA’.IC. 

Donald : James [Special AA'ar Examination], Hillliead. 

Tiillooh, Oldmeldruni, -Aberdeenshire. 

Drake : Francis Milverton [Special AA’ar Examination], 
State Buildings. P, AA’. M.. Cairo, Egvpt. 

Durand : .Arthur Henry [Special War Examination], 
22 Oiohard Street, Portman Scjuarc, AA’.l. 

Easton: John AIueray [Special AA’ar Examination]. 

Ulster Cliamber.s. 168, Regent Street, AA’.l. 

Eberi.in : .Albert Edgar, Al.C. [Special AA’ar Exainuia- 
tioii], 16 Park Terrace. Xottingham. 

Eprii.e : Cecil .J.acob [Special AA’ar Examination], 3 Sey- 
mour Mansions. Boscombe Road, AA’. 12. 

Fawcett : tiEOr.OE Herbert [.Special AA’ar Examination], 
102. AA'est borough. Scarborough. 

Ferguson : Rorekt AA’emvss [Final Examination], dj 
Ijadysmith Road, Blackford Hill, Edinburgh, 

Frear : Ernest [Sjieoial AA’ar Examination], 110 Rad- 
cliffe Road. AA’est Bndgford. Xotts. 

J'rew: .James .Allen [Special AA’ar Examination], Buin- 
greeii. Kilsyth. Scotland. 

G.ale : George .Alex. [Special AA’ar Examination], 19 
Highbury Terrace, X.5. 

G. aliie: CiiARrES Robertson [Special AA’ar Examina- 

tion], 5 .Ardoonnel Terrace, AA’est, Inverness. 

GrMSON : Humphrey AIorley [.s'. 1921 — Special AA’.ir 
Exemritioii |, 713 Aylestonc Road, I.eiccster. 
Gresswf.i r. : Hugh [Special AA’ar Examination], 77 Huron 
Road. Tooting Bee Common, S.AA’. 17. 

H. ARMAN : George Thom.as [Special AA’ar Examination], 

'■ The Myrtles,” The .Avenue, St. Margarets-on- 
Thames. 

H.arrts : AIorg AN Rhys Howell [Speoial AA’ar Examina- 
tioiij, Bvnevi'r .Avenue, Xeath, S. AA’ales, 
n.ARVEY : John Lyne, AI.C. [Special AA'ar Examination], 

74 T.ongriduc Road. Earl's Court, S.AA’. .5. 

Hedges: AA’aiter Frederick [Special AVar Examina- 
tion!. Public AA’orks Department, .Accra. Gold Coast 
Colony. AA’est .Africa. 
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Henderson- : James Murdoch Dalziel [Special Examiii- 
Ation. 1, Holmston Road, Ayr. 

HevsHAM : Teben' e Ernest [Special IVar Examiu-ition], 
44: Lancaster Road, West Norwood. S.E. 

Hill : Oliver [Special IVar Exaniiiiationl. 23 Oold-n 
Siiuare, IV. 1 . 

Hin'Wood ; Neville. Mil. [Special Mar Examination]. 

■■ Lyford.” Park Farm Road, Kingston. oii-Tlian'cs. 

Hiorns : Perciv vl Theodore [Sjicli.iI M'ar E.\aniin.itioiii. 
H'l Oakiield Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 

Horth : Harold Edwin [Special M ar Examination], 21 
Salmbury Street, Hull 

Humphry : Harold M’altf.c, [Spneial M'ar Examination], 

" Holmewood," Manus Road, Ball'am, S.M'.IT. 

Hunt; St inlev [Special M'.ir Examination i. "Rnl'- 
mond House. " 11 Powell Road. Ciapton, E.-l. 

Hyde : Sidney' [Special M'ar Examination], 97 Moray 
Road. Fin-,bury Park, N.4. 

Tn'Oiiam : Lawrence M'illiam [Final Exaniination], 1 
Strathmore, Sutton. Co. Dublin. 

Jackson ; Reoinald [Siieoial Mar Examination], 1 South 
Esplanade. Peckitt Stieet, York. 

James ; Allen Coliier [Speeial M'ar Examination], St. 
Ge orce’.s College, (juilmcs, Bneiios Aiics, Argentine 
Republic. 

■Johnson ; Erank Leslie [Special M'ar Examination], 43 
Courthope Road, Hanips'ead, N.M'.3. 

Jones: H.arold [Special M'ar Exarainationl. Biirton. 
near Aylesbury. Bucks. 

Lamb . Herbert Arthur John [Special M'ar Examina- 
tion). 2b Poiche-ter Square, M'.2. 

Leckenby" ; Cecil [Special M'ar Examination], 7 Cameron 
Grove, York. 

Looan ; .James. M.C. [Special M'ar Examination], 24 
Crown Street. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

M.ann : William Roderic k John [Special M'ar Examina- 
tion], 2 Lorne Terrace. Sunderland. 

Master : Chimanlal Motip.a.m. M.A. [Final Examina- 
tion], Atinaram ilansions, Lamington Road. Bom- 
bay (4), India. 

Mathews : Benjamin Kenny Ollard [Speeial M'ar 
Examination], 7 Montpelier Row, Blac-klieath. .S.E. 

Meal AND ; Henry Anthony [Special M'ar Exaniinatioiij, 
Y.M.C.A.. Tottenham Court Road, M'.l. 

Meikle ; Joseph Arrahim [Special M'ar Examination], 
9 Cautley Avenue. Clajiham Common, S.W.4. 

Mendham : John Bernard [Special M'ar Examination]. 
9 Duke Street. Adeliihi. M'.<'.2. 

Mitchell: GeoRoe Anous [Special M'ar Exa mmation], 
148 Union Street. Aberdeen. 

Murray: Kf.iti. Day' Pearce [Special M'ar Examina- 
tion], 1 Mecklenbui’c Sifiiare. M'.b’. !. 

Needham ; Chafles M'illiam Cashmoke [.Special M'ar 
Examination], 29 HilJi Oii.^ccate, York. 

Palmer: .Lami> [s', 1911 — Sjiei i.il War Exemption |. 139 
Balls Pond Road. Ishnuton. N. 1. 

Pickford: Leonard [Special War Examination], 108 
Fernside Road, M'and'Worth Coniinon. S.M'.12. 

Pinfold: Stanley [Special M'ar Examination], 317 
Camden Road, Holloway, N,7. 

Pi.EDoF. • Charles Terry' [.Special M'ar Exaimnation], 
88 Algernon Road, Ladywcil, S.E. 

Plumley’ : Donald .John Grant [Special Examination], 
38 Marcraiinc Garden';. Baron’s Court. M'.ti. 

Prosser: Donald .Sydney fSiiecial M'ar Examination], 
K Harvist Road. N.M'. 6. 

t]uic'K ; Norman Dennis jS]iccial M'ar Examination], 
Leicester House, b Bedford Place, M'.C. 1. 

Ridou: Thoma.s (Special M’ar Examination], Bank 
Chambers, Oswestry. 

Sharp: Franci-s Georce [Special M'ar Examination], 
Tnpleholme. Brockley View, Forest Hill, S.E. 2.3. 

Skinner: Cedric Geokoe [Special M’ar Examination], 
27 Orchard Street, (.'olh-ge Green, BrBtol. 


Sm.all ; M'illiam [Special M'ar Examination]. 73a .South 
Side ('laph.i,m Common. S.\V.4. 

Sneii. : Alfred [Speeial M’ar Examination], lOO Station 
Road, Harrow. 

SoUTAK : Ch IDLES Gf.ddEs. F.SA. Scot. [Special M’ar 
Examination], l.'i South Tay Street, Dundee. 
ST.Ar.LEtciRD : Charles Hf.nry" [Special M'ar Examina- 
tion). 2b Hotb.am Ri-ad, Putney. .S.M'.Lt. 

,Sto( KF.K : Alexasdi.r (Special War Examination i, 3.') 

M’aldem.ir Avenue. Fulham. S.M'.b. 

Streeter: Fredepd k Rurert [Special M’ar F.xamina- 
tioiC, Reilholmc. Tyrone Road, Thorpe Ray. E'sex. 

Sun derlan II ; Cyril [Special M’ar Examinatnin], 23 
Y'uik Crescent. Kino Cioss, Halifax. 

Sy'KE' : Mark Neville [Speiial M'ar Examination], 7.7 
Cardigan Road. Leed-. 

SvMtiNOs : .1 AMES Bi. iKEN'F.Y' [Special M'ar Examin.rtion]. 

■■ Howlield." 111-113. Deiimai k Hill, S. E..">. 

Tavior: M'illiam John (Special M'ar Examination]. 

■■ Belladale." Fairfield Road. Inverness. 

Teller V : Frank Ii.natz [Special Examination i. co 
Alhanc • Bank ot Simla, Ltd.. 49 Old Broad .Street. 
E.C. 

Towle : Charles Raymond fSpecial M'ar Examination], 
07 Syclenliam Hi!!. S E 23, 

M’hiie; Raymond Chari es [Special M’ar Examination], 

4 Bierton Hill, Aylesbury, 

M’ilkin'scin ; Fred, P..4,S.I, [Final Examination], 102, 
Long Lee Terrace, Keighley, York*. 

M'ili.ta.m.s : Leo -John [Special M'ar Examination], 
Mennaye, J’eiizarec. Coniwall. 

M'illiaM'ON : John [Special Examination], County Hall, 
Cardiff. 

M'ini h : Kenneth Mark [Special M'ar Examination]. 50 
Stcven.age Road, .S.M'.b. 

M'ise.man: Arthur Ef.ic [Special M’ar Examination], 15 
Glebe Road. Chelm.sford. 

Yeats ; .John (Special M'ar Examination), 13 Springbank 
Terrace. Aberdeen. 

Youmi ; Cedric John Mathison. M C. [Special M’ar 
Examination], 42 Tay Street. I’erlh, Scotland. 

Y’ouno : Frederic Newali. [Special M’ar Examination], 
M’orks Department, Mes.srs. Butterfield and Swire, 
Hong Kong. 

PRIZES AED STUDENTSHIPS. 

The Air Ministry and the Grissell Prize. 

The Air Council have .signified their warm apprecia- 
tion of the deci.sion of the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects to award the Gri.s.sell Prize 
this Year for the best design of an Airship Mooring 
Mast. The prize consists of a Gold Medal and the sum 
of The com[ietition is ojieii to architects who are 
British .subjects and have not been in profe.ssional 
practice for more tlian ten years. As a further indica- 
tion of their interest in the com|ietition. the Air Council 
liave asked that facilities shall he given them to see 
the more promising design.s submitted by competitors, 
and expres.s their readiness to nominate an expert to 
give his assistance to the Grissell Prize Committee on 
any points in which actual airship experience would be 
of value. 


Mr. Raj-mond Unwin [P.] will give a lecture on 
25th October, at the rooms of the Sociological Society, 
on “ Preparations for the General Adoption of Town 
Planning.” Mr. H. V. Lanchester [P.] will take the 
chair at 8.15 p.m. 
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